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♦_ 

FIRST  ORDINARY  MEETING. 


Wednesday,  Nov.  19,  1856. 


The  First  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  19th  inst.,  Col.  W.  H.  Sykes,  F.R.S., 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected - 


Benham,  Frederick. 
Benham,  John  Lee. 
Dudgeon,  Patrick. 


Hill,  Rev.  James,  B.D. 
Masterman,  Win.  Stanley. 
Shaw,  Bentley. 


The  following  Institution  has  been  taken  into 
Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 


423 . Black  Dike  Mills, Literary  and  Scientific  Institution . 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  F.R.S.,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  delivered  the  following 


ADDRESS. 

I find  that  the  Bye-laws  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  demand  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  an 
address  upon  the  opening  of  the  new  session ; and 
in  execution  of  the  duty  required  from  me,  I pro- 
ceed cheerfully  to  attempt  the  task,  regretting 
only  that  it  has  not  fallen  upon  some  other  mem- 
ber, whose  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
working  and  objects  of  the  Society  would  have 
made  it  more  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the 
Society,  and  certainly  more  acceptable  to  its 
inaugural  meeting.  My  duty,  I believe,  is  less 
to  give  a retrospect  of  the  work  of  the  past  year, 
than  a foreshadowing,  as  it  were,  of  our  proposed 
operations  and  aspirations  for  the  forthcoming  j 
session.  Properly  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Council 
in  its  Annual  Report  to  review  our  byegone 
labours ; nevertheless,  the  example  of  my  pirede-  | 
cessors  in  this  chair  will  justify  me,  in  case  I find 
it  desirable,  momentarily  to  recall  your  attention 
to  any  subject  already  disposed  of.  And  first,  j 
with  respect  to  that  which  is  of  immediate  in-  ) 
terest  to  ourselves,  in  relation  to  the  improved 


accommodation  and  comfort  of  our  members.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  be  in  the  recollection  of  very  many 
members,  that  when  it  was  necessary,  ten  years 
ago,  to  redecorate  the  Great  Room,  in  which  we 
are  assembled,  it  was  necessary  to  invite  special 
subscriptions,  and  borrow  on  debenture  £1,000, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Society.  We  have  reason 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  contrast  which 
our  present  position  exhibits.  It  has  not  now 
been  necessary  to  ask  for  subscriptions,  or  to 
borrow  money  for  the  costly  work  of  redecoration 
and  repairs.  Our  means  have  not  only  sufficed 
for  these  objects,  but  the  promise  of  the  Council 
in  their  last  report  has  been  fulfilled,  and  £500 
of  the  debenture  debt  paid  off.  Increased 
accommodation  will  be  afforded.  By  re-arrange- 
ment the  Council  propose  to  devote  to  the 
members  three  apartments  on  the  ground-floor 
as  reading  and  reception  rooms  and  library. 
The  treasures  of  the  library,  which  have  hitherto 
been  less  prominently  before  the  Society,  and 
have  been  less  available  than  they  deserved,  as 
the  volumes  mostly  contain  records  of  important 
facts,  will  have  such  a disposition  as  to  invite 
members  to  their  pirofitable  use.  The  inconve- 
niences of  last  year,  arising  from  defective  light- 
ing and  ^ventilation,  it  is  to  be  hoped  are  now 
obviated,  and  it  will  be  patent  to  the  members 
that  the  necessity  for  an  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Great  Meeting  Room  has  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  Council.  While  on 
the  subject  of  your  present  location  and  home,  it 
is  right  to  invite  the  members  to  a prudent  fore- 
thought of  their  whereabouts  hereafter.  The 
Society  of  Arts  and  its  domicile,  which  have  be- 
come venerable  together  by  near  a century  of  asso- 
ciation. are  threatened  with  a rude  disseverance 
by  the  termination  of  their  legal  tie  to  each 
other  ; in  short,  in  ten  years  the  Society’s  lease 
expires,  and,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
Society,  the  magnitude  of  its  association,  the 
scale  of  its  exhibitions,  and  its  past,  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  increasing  reputation,  its  domus  or 
home  should  be  in  keeping  not  only  with  its 
present  dignified  position,  but  with  its  anticipated 
future  development.  Considering  that  that  mar- 
vel of  our  times,  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the 
Industry  of  all  Nations,  had  its  germ  in  the 
working  of  this  Society,  and  that  its  successfu  1 
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results  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  personal  interest 
taken  in  the  Exhibition  by  our  President,  Prince 
Albert,  and  by  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  Council 
and  leading  members  of  the  Society. — consider- 
ing, I say,  these  facts,  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
would  only  have  been  in  harmony  with  the 
common  objects  of  the  Exhibition  and  of  the  So- 
ciety, that  the  Exhibition,  from  its  accumulated 
wealth,  should  have  testified  to  a grateful  sense  of 
its  parentage  by  an  assignment  or  contribution 
of  funds  for  the  erection  of  a domicile  suitable  to 
the  Society’s  wants,  upon  the  frieze  of  which  the 
Prince  would  probably  have  desired  to  see  in- 
scribed— 

Esto  perpetual . 

Such  reasonable  anticipations  not  having  been 
realised,  it  is  a matter  for  grave  thought  with  the 
members  of  the  Society  to  devise  such  means  and 
take  such  early  precautions  as  shall  secure  to  the 
Society,  when  the  period  for  the  vacation  of  the 
present  house  arrives,  a larger  and  better  abode, 
and  whose  internal  accommodation  shall  be  better 
suited  than  the  present  to  the  wants  of  the  So- 
ciety, involved  in  which,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  space  for  the  exhibition,  and,  indeed, 
permanent  display,  of  specimens  of  the  most  recent 
improvements  in  the  several  departments  of 
manufacturing  industry,  many  of  which  prove 
their  worth  and  practical  usefulness  by  winning 
the  Society’s  medals  and  prizes ; but  with  the 
Society’s  present  accommodation,  the  labours  for 
the  accumulation  of  objects  are  scarcely  com- 
pleted, than  the  pressure  for  the  admission  of  the 
inventions  of  newer  candidates  for  popvdar  favour 
compels  substitutions  which  destroy  or  disarrange 
the  instructive  sequence  of  the  whole.  A larger 
building  than  the  present,  with  more  accommo- 
dation, is,  therefore,  evidently  necessary,  and  as 
houses  already  built  are  little  likely  to  be  adapted 
to  the  necessities  of  the  Society,  it  might  be  right 
for  the  Society  to  inquire  whether,  in  the  vast 
area  which  the  Government  is  about  to  clear  in 
Westminster,  a site  might  not  be  obtained  from 
the  Government  upon  which  a building  could  be 
erected  for  the  Society,  to  harmonise  in  architec- 
tural character  with  the  blocks  of  buildings 
which  it  is  understood  the  Government  is  about 
to  erect.  I have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this 
subject,  for  it  is  one,  be  assured,  involving  the 
future  interests  of  the  Society. 

In  proximate  association  with  this  subject  of 
the  House,  is  the  immediate  and  pleasing  duty 
which  will  devolve  upon  me,  at  the  termination  of 
the  address,  of  distributing  the  medals  and  prizes 
adjudged  by  the  Society  during  the  last  year. 
To  offer  any  remarks  upon  the  policy  or  public 
advantage  of  a usage  which  has  characterised  the 
Society  from  early  times,  and  in  which  many 
thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent  to  reward 
the  inventive  faculties  of  praiseworthy  and  en- 
viable individuals,  and  to  stimulate  by  such  exam- 


ples the  inventive  faculties  of  others,  would  be  to 
trifle  unjustifiably  with  your  time  and  attention  ; 
and,  by  an  advocacy  or  an  argument,  would  im- 
ply a doubt,  which  can  have  no  existence  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  I have  the  honour  to  address. 
Assuredly  great  caution  should  be  exercised  in 
the  adjudication  of  distinctions  which  give  to  the 
selected  the  advantages  of  public  confidence  and 
respect,  to  the  possible  detriment  and  damage  of 
confiding  individuals,  and  certainly  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  Society,  in  case  the  medals  and 
prizes  were  adjudged  upon  insufficient  ground, 
and  more  particularly  in  case  the  inventions  them- 
selves were  destitute  of  a palpable  practical 
character.  I have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  adjudications  of  the  Society  have  been  at  all 
times  regulated  by  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  in- 
ventions and  the  importance  of  their  application, 
and  to  have  been  equally  free  from  favour  or 
affection. 

To  show  the  important  nature  of  the  inventions 
and  subjects  which  have  been  under  the  review 
of  the  Society,  is  beyond  my  purpose,  and  it  will 
suffice  to  enumerate  those  of  the  present  year  : — 
Silver  Medals. — To  Messrs.  J.  Kenyon  Blackwell,  Hum- 
phrey Chamberlain,  John  Bailey  Denton,  William 
Felkin,  Chandos  Wren  Hoskyns,  for  their  Papers 
read  at  the  Society’s  evening  meetings. 

A Silver  Medal. — To  Professor  Clark,  M.D.,  for  his 
“ Application  of  Lime  to  the  Softening  and  Purify- 
ing of  Water  for  the  Supply  of  Towns.”  ; 

A Silver  Medal. — To  Herr  Paul  Pretsch,  for  his  “ Ap- 
plication of  Photography  and  the  Electrotype  to  the 
Production  of  Engraved  Copper  Plates  for  Printing.” 
A Silver  Medal. — To  Mr.  James  King,  for  the  “ Impor- 
tation of  Wine,  the  Growth  of  Vineyards  in  New 
South  Wales.” 

Special  Prizes,  of  a Gold  Medal. — To  Mr.  Charles  Wye 
Williams,  for  his  Essay  “ On  the  Smoke  Nuisance;” 
And  of  a Silver  Medal. — To  Mr.  Charles  Hood,  F.R.S., 
for  his  Essay  on  the  same  subject. 

But  a special  prize  amongst  the  members  de- 
mands a special  notice.  The  Society’s  gold  medal 
was  adjudged  to  Mr.  CharlesWyeWilliams,  for  his 
essay  “ On  the  Smoke  Nuisance  ; ” a nuisance 
which  has  been  suffered  so  long  to  exist,  equally 
to  the  discredit  of  the  government  and  the  people, 
since  it  has  been  known  for  years  that  it  was  reme- 
diable ; a nuisance,  also,  which  will  not  be  wholly 
abolished,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  recent 
Act  of  Parliament  applicable  to  that  object, 
unless  vigilant  attention  be  paid  by  the  pub- 
lic of  Loudon  to  the  constantly  recurring  in- 
fractions of  the  law ; or  the  quiet  and  recur- 
ring neglect  of  the  personal  labours  necessary  to 
secure  the  efficient  working  of  the  smoke  con- 
suming furnaces.  Every  man  who  sees  the 
chimney  of  a manufactory  in  London  vomiting 
forth  a cloud  of  unconsumed  carbon,  should, 
from  a sense  of  duty  to  his  fellow-citizens,  un- 
hesitatingly act  the  “ informer,"  and  denounce 
the  offending  chimney,  with  the  satisfactory  con- 
viction that  he  is  doing  a public  good.  In- 
deed it  might  be  matter  for  consideration  whether 
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systematic  attempts  might  not  he  made  to  induce 
private  families  to  adopt  Dr.  Arnott’s  smokeless 
fire  grates,  which  it  is  understood  is  not  only 
efficient  but  economical ; it  would  save  us  from 
the  alarms  and  dangers  of  “ chimney  a fire,”  and 
the  gradual  and  certain  destruction  of  our  costly 
furniture  and  gilded  decorations. 

Continuing  the  subject  of  labour  within  our  own 
walls,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  at  this  stage 
of  my  address,  and  before  I proceed  to  external 
operations,  that  the  Council  has  anxiously  sought 
to  provide  profitable  pabulum  for  the  evening 
meetings  of  the  Society  during  the  ensuing 
session,  and  they  are  glad  to  announce  that  their 
valuable  coadjutor  Dr.  Royle,  has  proposed  a 
paper  upon  Indian  fibres  for  cordage,  clothing,  and 
paper  making  material.  Mr.  Binks  is  good 
enough  to  contribute  a paper  on  some  new 
methods  of  dealing  with  linseed  and  other  oils, 
in  relation  to  their  drying  properties,  for  paints 
and  varnishes ; and  he  has  promised  another  paper, 
at  an  early  period  after  Christmas,  upon  some 
hitherto  unrecognised  phenomena  occuring  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  and  malleable  iron,  in  which 
Bessemer’s  and  the  new  Austrian  steel  process 
will  come  in  for  consideration  and  discussion. 
Mr.  Fothergill  Cooke  is  prepared  to  describe  the 
Leicester  Sewage  works ; and  Professor  Owen 
will  favour  us  with  one  of  his  valuable  and  in- 
structive contributions,  the  subject  of  which  is 
the  “ Ivory  and  Teeth  of  Commerce.” 

These  arrangements  provide  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  up  to  Christmas ; after  which 
period  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  resources  of 
our  numerous  Colonies  may  be  illustrated.  Mr. 
Temple,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Honduras,  has 
undertaken  to  favour  us  with  a paper  upon 
Honduras.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
overtures  which  we  have  already  made  to  form 
a Union  of  Colonial  Institutions,  in  which  we 
have  been  successful  to  the  extent  of  ten  Insti- 
•tions,  similar  to  our  Home  Unions,  will  insure  us 
a cordial  sympathy  and  aid  from  our  associates 
abroad,  which,  we  trust,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
■reciprocate  in  a way  to  strengthen  their  in- 
terests and  to  invigorate  their  usefulness.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  here  the  terms  and 
objects  of  these  unions,  as  they  are  recorded  at 
page  568,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  during  the  last  year  gave  its  at- 
tention to  the  present  severe  pressure  upon  Lite- 
rary and  Scientific  Institutions,  by  rates  and 
taxes ; and,  through  the  medium  of  its  parlia- 
mentary friends,  caused  a bill  to  be  introduced 
for  the  relief  of  Institutions.  Although  to  some 
extent  at  first  opposed  by  the  government,  the  bill 
passed  through  some  stages,  but  the  session  wore 
on,  and  the  unusually  early  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament left  no  time  for  its  passing  through  the 
House  of  Lords  ; it  was  therefore  dropped,  but  it 
■will  be  re-introduced  early  next  session,  and 


carried  through,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  a successful 
result. 

The  present  state  of  the  Patent  Law  also  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Council,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  during  the  ensuing  session. 
The  subject  is  an  intricate  one,  and  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  appears  to  prevail  upon  its 
policy  and  bearing ; but  there  is  a community 
of  opinion  that  in  its  present  state  the  Practice 
and  Procedure  of  the  Patent  Law  requires  amend- 
ment. 

Judging  from  the  reply  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  given  to  Lord  Harrowby,  as  repre- 
senting the  Committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, there  is  no  indisposition  whatever  on  his 
part,  as  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Patents,  to 
adopt  any  well  considered  plans  for  amendment 
which  may  be  urged  upon  him. 

I would  invite  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
the  remarkable  fact  that  in  this  age,  fertile  in  in- 
ventions and  inquiry,  the  Council  have  deemed  it 
right  to  publish  a list  of  prizes  for  desiderata  in 
improvements  in  inventions  already  existing,  or 
for  new  inventions,  or  matters  which  our  daily 
increasing  wants  call  for.  This  list  comprises  no 
less  than  216  subjects,  and  many  of  them  are  of 
the  highest  importance  to  almost  every  class  en- 
gaged in  manufactures,  science,  or  commerce.  If 
two  or  three  of  them  are  mentioned  as  typical  of 
the  whole,  the  practical  good  sense  which  dictated 
their  selection,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  the  So- 
ciety to  render  their  labours  useful  to  the  public, 
will,  I trust,  be  manifest.  For  instance,  a prize 
for  the  “Best  methods  of  distilling  coal  or  bitu- 
minous substances,  and  utilizing  the  residuum." 
For  “ The  best  means  of  preventing  salt  efflores- 
ence  in  walls."  For  “ The  best  method  of  eco- 
nomically deodorizing  sewage  and  other  waters, 
or  of  precipitating  or  otherwise  extracting  the 
matter  held  by  them  in  suspension .”  For  “ An 
Essay  on  the  management  and  maintenance  of 
public  roads,  with  special  reference  to  their  al- 
tered position  since  the  introduction  of  railways." 
For  “ An  Essay  on  the  various  branches  of  indus- 
try which  are  known  to  be  unhealthy , pointing 
out  the  causes  of  their  injurious  effects,  with 
suggestions  j or  prevention  or  relief."  For  “ The 
discovery  of  any  simple  and  efficient  apparatus 
for  detecting  and  registering  impure  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  either  in  mines  or  in  overcrowded  and 
ill -ventilated  buildings."  For  “ A means  suitable 
for  office  use  of  writing,  copying,  or  producing 
a single  or  several  copies  of  a document  at  one 
time  by  electricity  or  otherwise."  For  “ An  Essay 
on  the  various  concretes,  cements,  hydraulic  mor- 
tars, and  lutings  for  pipes,  tanks,  Ac."  Need  I 
furnish  further  illustrations  of  the  utilitarian 
spirit  and  benevolent  views  with  which  the  sub- 
jects for  the  prizes  are  selected. 

Commercial  International  Law,  Tribunals  of 
Commerce,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Manufac- 
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turing  industry,  and  the  present  state  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  between  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries,  would  carry  me  into  so  wide  a 
field  of  observation  and  remark,  that  I dare  not 
trespass  upon  your  patience  to  the  extent  these 
subjects  would  necessarily  demand.  I shall  limit 
myself,  therefore,  to  a hasty  comment  upon  them. 
Commercial  International  Law  has  been  taken  up 
with  very  great  interest  by  Professor  Leone  Levi ; 
and,  considering  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  unquestionable  public  and  uni- 
versal advantage  of  common  laws  to  regulate 
commercial  intercourse  between  different  coun- 
tries, the  Society  would  necessarily  give  its  aid 
in  furtherance  ot  the  attainment  of  so  great  a good. 
But  the  local  characteristics  of  peoples ; their 
laws,  interwoven  with  their  social  institutions ; 
and  the  prejudices  arising  from  differences  of  race 
and  language,  present  obstacles  which  seem  to  be 
insuperable.  Man  and  his  institutions,  however, 
change  with  time  ; and  a persevering  and  cau- 
tious pursuit  of  the  object  may  in  the  end  be 
successful. 

On  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  Tribu- 
nals of  Commerce,  for  arbitrations  upon  com- 
mercial questions,  instead  of  having  recourse  to 
courts  of  law  as  at  present,  as  such  tribunals  are 
found  to  be  beneficial  in  foreign  states,  it  would 
seem  that  they  might  be  equally  advantageous 
amongst  ourselves ; but,  from  some  unexplained 
cause,  although  many  great  commercial  names 
are  associated  with  the  undertaking,  Tribunals  of 
Commerce  are  still  a desideratum. 

Commerce  is  in  fact  the  bartering  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  one  country  with  another ; 
it  grows  or  wanes,  rises  or  falls,  with  the  relations 
between  supply  and  demand.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction affects  it ; the  inequality  of  reciprocal 
wants  affects  it  ; the  indifference  of  manufac- 
tures to  the  tastes  of  their  customers  affects 
it.  War  did  greatly  affect  it ; but  now,  since 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  that  neutral  ships  make 
neutral  goods,  war  will  be  less  injurious  to 
commerce  than  heretofore.  Arbitrary  protective 
or  heavy  duties  affect  it;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  example  of  England,  and  the  growing  free 
trade  spirit,  which  was  so  strongly  manifested  by 
the  delegates  of  many  nations  recently  at  the 
Congress  at  Brussels,  may  ere  long  influence 
governments  and  cause  commerce  to  be  left  to 
pursue  her  path  unrestricted.  Nevertheless,  even 
when  left  to  herself,  between  free  countries, 
aberrations  occur  which  gainsay  the  anticipations 
and  predictions  of  political  economists  and  the 
Nestors  of  commerce.  When  gold  was  found  in 
such  profusion  in  California,  and  subsequently  in 
Australia,  it  was  predicted  that  the  former  relations 
between  gold  and  silver  would  be  immediately  and 
seriously  affected,  and  that  the  prices  of  labour 
and  commodities  would  greatly  rise,  from  the 
abundance  of  gold.  And  what  is  the  real  state  of 


these  predictions  ? Neither  the  prices  of  labour  nor 
of  commodities  have  increased  pro  rata  ; but  the 
price  of  gold  itself  has  increased  in  foreign 
countries  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  it 
beyond  the  supply,  originating  in  the  perennial 
drain  of  silver  from  Europe,  to  liquidate  the 
balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  China  and  India. 
In  the  month  of  January  last,  I read  to  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  a paper  upon  the 
“ External  Commerce  of  India  with  all  the 
World.”  I showed  from  official  statements,  that 
there  was  an  annually  increasing  net  import 
of  silver  bullion  into  India,  in  consequence  of 
the  manufacturers  of  Europe  not  increasing  the 
export  of  their  manufactures  to  India  in  the  same 
ratio  as  their  increasing  import  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  India,  and  consequently  the  unusually 
increasing  balance  due  to  India  was  to  be 
paid  by  increasing  exports  of  silver  bullion, 
the  only  receivable  commodity  in  exchange ; 
and  I used  these  warning  words  : “ It  is  of  grave 
importance,  therefore,  to  merchants  trading  with 
India,  that  they  should  have  clear  and  compre- 
hensive views  of  those  normal  conditions  which 
indicate  that  their  export  trade  in  goods  seems 
to  have  attained  its  maximum,  while  their  im- 
port of  Indian  commodities  has  been  annually  in- 
creasing ; and  not  less  important  is  it,  that  the 
bnllionists  and  bankers  of  England  and  of  other 
countries  should  be  constantly  and  fully  alive 
to  the  exhaustive  process  of  an  Indian  trade.” 
I will  not  here  repeat  the  tabulated  facts  commu- 
nicated to  the  Statistical  Society,  but  will  limit 
myself  to  the  statement  that  the  unfavourable  con- 
ditions of  the  commercial  relations  between  India 
and  England  and  China  which  I described  in  Ja- 
nuary last  have  been  aggravated  since  that  period. 
The  average  net  amount  of  silver  bullion  imported 
into  India  from  1834-5  to  1841-2  was  £1,858,000. 
The  average  had  increased,  from  1849-50  to 
1853-54,  to  £3,799,900  sterling  ; but  by  the  latest 
accounts  it  was  more  than  six  millions  in  1854-55 ; 
and  the  export  of  silver  from  4th  January  to  20th 
December,  1855,  to  China  and  India  from  Eng- 
land alone,  was  £6,409,889 ; and  in  the  present 
year  it  is  understood  it  will  be  eight  millions  ster- 
ling. It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  this 
drain  of  silver  from  England  for  the  payment  of 
the  produce  of  India  might  be  mitigated  by 
the  manufacturers  of  England  and  other  coun- 
tries adapting  their  manufactures  exactly  to  the 
tastes  of  the  people  of  India.  V ery  little  of 
the  personal  clothing  of  150  millions  of  people  in 
India  is  exported  to  India,  and  none  of  it  in  the 
form  of  fabrics  in  which  the  articles  of  clothing 
are  worn- — an  omission  which  the  manufacturers 
of  England  might  surely  supply ; and  as  there 
will  shortly  be  opened  to  the  public  a Trade  Mu- 
seum at  the  India  House,  of  the  raw  and  other 
products  of  India,  it  is  to  be  hoped  manufac- 
turers may  in  time  efficiently  assist  to  diminish 
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this  existing  difference  in  the  exchange  between 
the  trade  products  of  India  and  England,  and 
that  there  may  be  a consequent  diminishing 
drain  of  silver  bullion  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
balance  of  trade.  I may  add  that  from  1833-34 
to  1854-55  inclusive,  the  three  mints  ■ of  India 
have  coined  into  rupees  £71,202, 82S  of  silver 
bullion. 

For  above  a century  we  have  been  designated 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Commerce ; and,  in  a cursory 
glance  at  our  designation,  the  consideration  of 
the  education  of  the  people  may  not  appear 
directly  within  the  compass  of  our  objects. 
Nevertheless,  a moment’s  thought  will  bring 
to  our  minds  the  conviction,  that  the  arts 
will  be  more  practically  useful,  manufactures  more 
economically  organized,  and  commerce  will  be 
conducted  with  more  permanently  profitable 
results,  if  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in 
these  pursuits  are  sifitably  instructed,  or,  in 
other  words,  educated.  But  what  is  education? 
Does  a little  knowledge  (for  it  is  rarely  a perfect 
knowledge)  of  writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
a religious  catechism,  constitute  education  ? — ac- 
quirements which  are  mastered  before  a child 
is  ten  years  of  age.  Where  is  the  profit  of 
writing,  when  there  are  few  or  no  ideas  to 
record ; — what  the  advantage  of  reading,  with- 
out thought ; — what  the  capacity  to  master  the 
multiplication  table,  without  applying  it;  and 
what  a fluent  utterance  of  terms  of  faith,  without 
probably  the  possession  of  a definite  religious 
sentiment,  and  without  a guarantee  of  conduct 
from  the  absence  of  moral  convictions.  And  yet 
this  defective  state  of  instruction  of  the  masses 
has  long,  and  does  still,  characterise  benevolent 
England,  and  is  denominated  education.  Un- 
happily,  our  present  jail  returns  disable  us 
from  questioning  the  reality  of  the  picture 
thus  darkly  drawn.  And  what,  in  a country 
so  wealthy,  with  so  much  of  mental  energy, 
so  much  of  practical  common  sense,  and  so 
much  of  active  benevolence  as  England  is  ge- 
nerally admitted  to  possess ; what,  I say,  can 
be  the  solution  of  an  apparent  enigma  in  the 
wull  and  the  effort  to  educate  the  masses  being 
hitherto  abortive,  or  nearly  so.  Alas  ! a primary 
law  of  our  nature,  a ceaseless  stimulant  of  action, 
and  with  the  poor  almost  always  resistless — 
selfishness — steps  in  to  nullify  and  render  fruit- 
less equally  the  labours  of  love  of  the  benevolent, 
the  philosophic,  and  the  religious,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  legislature.  The  humble  parents  who 
are  operatives,  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of 
maintaining  themselves  and  large  families  in  the 
disproportion  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  sup- 
port, are  impelled  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
school  at  the  very  age  and  at  that  state  of  instruc- 
tion when  the  mental  faculties  are  being  developed, 
when  the  little  the  children  have  learnt,  could 


l and  would,  if  instruction  w'ere  continued,  be  ex- 
. panded  into  useful  knowledge.  At  that  critical 
; moment  the  parents  turn  their  children’s  labour 
! to  profitable  account ; they  take  them  from  school, 
usually  at  the  age  of  ten,  or  even  earlier,  engage 
, them  in  domestic  offices,  sell  their  services  in  the 
1 mill,  or  in  agriculture,  and  for  future  mental 
culture  the  child  and  the  man  are  left  to  the 
rough,  and  rarely  moral  or  religious  experiences 
of  vulgar  life.  The  little  that  was  learned,  the 
writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  catechism,  the 
means  to  ends,  are  either  forgotten  or  are  in  abey- 
ance, and  the  future  enjoyments  are  those  of  tbe 
senses — the  animal  prevails,  the  “ Mens  divina  ” 
is  obscured. 

It  was  the  contemplation  of  this  physical  and 
mental  condition  of  the  operative  classes  that  led 
the  benevolent  mind  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  means  of  applying  a remedy  to  the 
evil ; or  at  least  to  offering  the  facilities  to  tbe  will- 
ing of  the  operative  classes  for  escape  from  the 
mental  darkness  in  which  they  were  enveloped 
into  the  bright  light  of  a cultivated  intellect. 
Hence  originated  the  Mechanics’  Institutions  of 
Great  Britain, chieflyfrom  the  co-operative  labours 
of  the  operatives  themselves.  Their  halls  sprung 
up — their  libraries  became  respectable;  gratuitous 
lecturers  gave  their  aid ; and  there  was  a reason- 
able prospect  of  the  child’s  interrupted  education 
being  completed  in  the  man  by  self-study.  Ob- 
jections there  were  to  these  Institutions.  It  was 
asserted,  that  it  either  made  those  who  were 
ambitious  smatterers  in  science  and  literature, 
self-sufficient,  conceited,  and  discontented  with 
their  condition,  or  that  they  wasted  their  time, 
and  excited  morbid  sympathies,  by  reading  novels 
and  works  of  fiction.  There  may  be  some  truth 
in  all  these  objections,  but  the  history  of  the  In- 
stitutions seems  to  indicate  that  the  good  they 
produced  more  than  balanced  the  evil.  Some  who 
applied  themselves  gravely  to  physics  and  mathe- 
matics, have  emerged  from  the  operative  condition 
into  that  of  instructors  and  masters  and  men  of 
wealth  ; and,  in  the  ears  of  thousands,  the  facts, 
whether  of  nature  or  not,  enunciated  by  the  lec- 
turer, must  have,  at  times,  occasioned  either  a 
profitable  or  a pleasurable  reminiscence.  But 
working  men,  in  these  Institutions,  it  is  said,  read 
novels  1 and  w7hy  not  ? Most  of  the  toil-worn 
operatives,  at  tbe  close  of  their  ten  or  twelve 
hours’  labour,  seek  stimulus  and  recreation.  The 
choice  is  between  the  gin-palace  and  pot-house 
and  the  library  and  lecture-room  of  the  Mecha- 
nics’ Institution.  Better  a draught  of  morbid 
sensibility  than  inebriating  alcoholic  drams  or 
muddling  pots  of  porter.  Certainly  the  draught 
is  less  costly.  But  has  not  the  operative  the 
passions,  perceptions,  and  susceptibilities  of  our 
common  nature  ? Cannot  his  heart  be  moved,  his 
joy  excited,  and  his  admiration  stimulated  by  the 
incidents  of  ordinarily  good  novels? — at  least, 
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he  sees  pictures  of  the  usages  of  society,  marks 
the  language  of  intercourse  and  the  amenities  of 
cultivated  life — all  which  he  cannot  see  in  his 
own  condition.  Depend  upon  it,  the  roughness, 
the  oaths,  the  coarse  and  rude  phraseology,  the 
animal  enjoyment,  the  harsh  treatment  of  his  wife, 
which  may  have  beenhis  characteristics  before, will 
be  gradually  softened,  and  may,  in  time,  disappear. 

I do  not,  therefore,  disapprove  of  the  operative 
reading  works  of  fiction,  and  I do  not  regret  to 
see  the  proportion  these  works  bear  to  other 
works  withdrawn  from  the  lending  libraries  of 
the  kingdom. 

It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow,  that 
the  operative  and  agricultural  peasant  prefers 
works  of  fiction,  that  is  to  say,  of  amuse- 
ment, rather  than  instruction  with  amusement. 
If  I am  to  judge  from  the  catalogue  of  a library 
of  the  Hants  and  Wilts  Adult  Education  Society, 
an  admirable  association  of  100  villages  or  more, 
which  might  be  so  profitably  established  in  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  recently  been 
kindly  put  into  my  hands,  and  in  which  the 
books  chiefly  used  are  marked  in  italics,  I find 
that  the  “Arabian  Nights,”  “ Barnaby  Rudge,” 
by  Dickens,  “ Last  of  the  Barons,”  by  Bulwer 
Lytton,  “ Bracebridge  Hall,”  Edgeworth’s  Novels 
and  Tales,  “Confessions  of  a Lover,”  “Ivanhoe,” 
“ Jane  Eyre,”  and  many  other  novels,  are  less  in 
request  than  Historical  and  Biographical  works  ; 
particularly  the  lives  of  “ Bonaparte,”  and  “ Duke 
of  Marlborough,”  and  “ Sir  Isaac  Newton.” 
“Chambers’s  Journal,”  and  “Papers  for  the 
People,”  “ Dickens’s  Household  Words,”  “ Half- 
hours  with  the  best  Authors,”  “ The  Penny  and 
Saturday  Magazines,”  “Layard’s  Nineveh,”  and 
“ Tales  and  Stories  from  History,”  appear  to  be 
popular;  while  the  graver  subjects  in  request  are  : 
“ Tracts,”  “ The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  “ Useful 
Arts  and  Manufactories  of  Great  Britain,”  “ Social 
Evils  and  their  Remedies,”  “ Family  Economist,” 
“ Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,”  “ Conversa- 
tion with  a Father  and  his  Children,”  “ Defoe  on 
the  Plague,”  “ The  Letter  Writer,”  and  “ The 
Races  of  Man.”  The  popular  works  appear  to  J 
be  those  of  Scott,  “ Ten  Thousand  a Year,” 
“ Robinson  Crusoe,”  “ My  Novel,”  by  Bulwer, 
“Cottager of  Glenbirnie,”  “The  Old  Oak  Tree,” 

“ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  and  “ Macaulay’s  Essays.” 
There  are  no  indications  of  much  misspent  time 
here  ; indeed  the  fact  of  communities  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  agricultural  labourers  having 
amongst  their  popular  readings,  “ Social  Evils 
and  their  Remedies,”  “ The  Family  Economist,” 

“ The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and  “ The  Races  of 
Man,”  may  probably  diminish  the  fears  of  the 
timid,  with  respect  to  the  misapplication  of  book 
knowledge  by  the  poor,  and  encourage  the 
hopeful  to  look  for  the  adult  pupil  becoming 
a better  man  and  a better  citizen. 

But  there  is  a large  portion  of  the  lower 


classes  of  the  population  which  has  not  the  advan- 
tages, such  as  they  may  be,  of  the  operatives  in 
towns ; removed,  like  the  former  class,  from  school, 
in  childhood,  from  their  dispersion  over  a consi- 
derable area,  they  have  scarcely  the  means  of  asso- 
ciation or  combination  for  the  erection  of  common 
halls,  common  libraries,  and  the  insuring  instruc- 
tion from  lecturers — I mean  the  agricultural" 
labourers  : Unlike  the  mechanic — from  him  the 
further  means  of  mental  instruction  in  manhood 
are  nearly  cut  off.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  by 
the  poet,  that 

“ The  field’s  his  study  ; nature  is  his  book 
but  I fear  in  the  main  his  mental  faculties  are 
rarely  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  him  to 
reap  much  profit  from  the  study  of  the  fields  or 
of  nature.  Beyond  his  wife  and  children,  and 
the  few  of  his  own  mental  standard,  the  animals 
he  tends  are  his  associates,  and  he  lives  and  dies 
almost  debarred  from  intellectual  development. 
The  agricultural  labourer,  therefore,  is  peculiarly 
an  object  for  the  thought  and  consideration  of  the 
promoters  of  instruction  amongst  the  poor.  For 
him  I see  little  help,  except  through  village  lend- 
ing libraries,  if  established  by  the  country  gentle- 
man, like  those  of  the  Hants  and  Wilts  Adult  Edu- 
cational Society  ; but  chiefly  his  help  must  come 
from  the  itinerant  book  hawkers,  designated  by 
the  French  “ colporteurs,”  I presume  from  carry- 
ing their  packs  upon  their  necks  or  shoulders.  The 
books  so  hawked  must  necessarily  be  very  cheap 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  agricultural  labourer ; 
and  of  what  vital  importance  it  is  that  the  informa- 
tion they  are  capable  of  imparting  should  not  only 
be  useful,  but  harmless  ; while  it  is  to  be  feared 
the  present  supplies  by  the  hawkers  stand  in 
opposition  to  the  latter  category.  Is  it  not  an 
object,  therefore,  worthy  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  in  keeping  with  its  other  labours,  to  organize 
a system  of  supply  to  hawkers,  of  selected  and 
cheaper  books  for  the  agricultural  classes,  for 
self-study  and  improvement,  with  the  possi- 
ble result  of  the  Society  finding  itself  applied  ta 
for  examiners  to  grant  certificates  of  intellectual 
1 competency  to  members  of  a class  who  have 
hitherto  rarely  aspired  to  any  other  distinction 
than  that  of  being  good  farm- servants  ? 

There  cannot  now,  I think,  be  a doubt  en- 
tertained of  the  advantage  of  the  Mechanics” 
Institutions  of  Great  Britain;  but  these  ad- 
vantages were  susceptible  of  a further  and 
practical  development,  and  that,  it  appears  to  me, 
has  been  applied  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  Very 
many  of  the  mechanics  who  read  in  the  libraries 
or  attended  in  the  lecture-rooms,  did  so  with  a 
genuine  desire  for  self-improvement,  with  a 
latent  hope,  possibly,  of  bettering  their  condition, 
but  destitute  of  the  chance  of  their  useful  acquire- 
ments becoming  known  to  any  parties,  who 
might  desire  to  use  them.  Many  operatives, 
also,  no  doubt,  would  gladly  tread  in  the  same 
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track,  with  a very  slight  stimulus  applied  to  them, 
either  to  commend  their  labour  or  to  move  their 
pride.  That  stimulus,  with  great  propriety,  and,  I 
trust,  ultimate  public  advantage,  the  Society  of 
Arts  has  applied,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  last  year, 
in  the  form  of  an  invitation  to  members  of  Mecha- 
nics’ Institutions  to  undergo  examinations,  by  Ex- 
aminers appointed  by  the  Society,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a certificate  of  their  acquirements 
in  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  the  mechanic 
himself  might  desire  to  be  examined.  With  this 
certificate  in  his  hand  the  operative  could  con- 
fidently offer  himself  for  employment,  and  upon 
such  certificate  the  employer  could  confidently 
take  advantage  of  his  services.  I entertain  san- 
guine expectations,  that  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
such  a certificate,  which,  in  fact,  will  be  a pass- 
port to  service,  will  have  an  early  and  beneficial 
effect  upon  a considerable  portion  of  the  opera- 
tives who  belong  to  Mechanics’  Institutions ; 
that  there  will  be  a new-horn  zeal  for  acquire- 
ment; that  emulation  may  arise,  and  that  the 
languor  which  threatened  to  pass  into  indifference 
may  change  into  an  active  pursuit  of  those  vari- 
ous branches  of  knowledge  which  the  libraries 
and  lectures  are  so  capable  of  supplying. 

As  an  additional  incentive  to  the  candidate  for 
examination  beyond  the  honourable  certificate  of 
competency  which  he  might  obtain,  the  Council 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  institute  money 
prizes  ; and  many  liberal  members  of  the  Society 
have  come  forward  with  contributions  to  form 
a prize  fund,  a list  of  whom  will  be  read  to  the 
meeting,  and  further  subscriptions  are  invited. 
To  work  out  the  examinations  to  their  legitimate 
objects,  the  Council,  through  deputations,  waited 
upon  the  heads  of  some  of  the  Public  Depart- 
ments of  the  State,  in  the  hope  of  one  or  more 
of  the  minor  situations  in  a department  being 
reserved  as  prizes  for  those  candidates  who  had 
obtained  the  highest- class  certificates.  The  late 
Mr.  W ood,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Re- 
venue, was  considerate  enough  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Council,  as  prizes,  a couple  of  situa- 
tions in  his  department.  His  unexpected  decease 
has,  however,  deprived  the  Council  of  these 
rewards  for  competent  candidates  ; but  the 
Council  will  still  indulge  in  the  hope,  that  the 
heads  ot  departments  will  not  be  wanting  in  the 
desire  to  aid  in  their  laudable  efforts  to  stimulate 
self-instruction  in  manhood. 

rl  he  Society  of  Arts,  at  present,  is  necessitated 
to  confine  itself  to  two  centres  of  examination,  one 
in  London,  and  one  at  Huddersfield.  The  Society 
is  indebted  to  the  gratuitous  aid  of  many  able  and 
distinguished  men  for  their  services  as  examiners, 
and  the  establishment  of  more  centres  of  examina- 
tion at  present  would  impose  upon  those  benevo- 
lent gentlemen  an  amount  of  labour,  and  subject 
them  to  an  extent  of  inconvenience  which  the 
Council  of  the  Society  could  in  no  wise  deem 


themselves  justified  in  asking  for.  The  time 
will  come,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  when  the  funds 
of  the  Society  may  permit  of  the  employ- 
ment of  gentlemen  who  will  accept  remuneration 
for  their  labour,  and,  at  that  period,  the  opera- 
tives can  have  local  facilities  for  those  examina- 
tions which  the  Council  trust  will  give  strength 
and  permanency  to  Mechanics’  Institutions,  and 
make  them  auxiliary  sources  of  supply  of  that 
practical  intellect  upon  which  the  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, aud  Commerce  of  all  nations  must  depend 
for  success. 


The  Secretary  then  read  the  list  of  contri- 
butors to  the  fund  for  prizes  to  successful  candi- 
dates at  the  Society’s  Examinations  to  be  held 
in  London  and  Huddersfield  in  June,  1857,  as 


follows : — 

£ s. 

The  Society  of  Arts  ;.  105  0 

Anonymous 10  0 

Francis  Bennoch,  Esq 10  10 

Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  F.E.S 10  10 

William  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P 10  0 

Thomas  De  la  Rue,  Esq 10  10 

Warren  De  la  Rue,  Esq.,  F.R.S 10  10 

C.  Wentworth  Dilke,  Esq 10  10 

Peter  Graham,  Esq 10  10 

The  Dean  of  Hereford  ..: 10  10 

Henry  Johnson,  Esq 90  0 

J.  Bennet  Lawes,  Esq.,  F.R.S 10  10 

The  Master  of  the  Mint  10  10 

J.  J.  Mechi,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  London  ...  10  10 

Samuel  Morley,  Esq 10  10 

General  Sir  Chas.  Pasley,  K.C.B 5 0 

R.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S 10  10 

Col.  W.  Id.  Sykes,  F.R.S.,  Chairman  of 

the  Council 10  10 

G.  Fergusson  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S 10  10 

Bennet  Woodcroft,  Esq 5 5 


The  medals  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Session  were  then  presented. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  at  the  meeting 
of  Wednesday  the  26tli  instant,  the  following 
paper  would  be  read : — “ On  Indian  Fibres,” 
being  a sequel  to  “Observations  on  Cordage, 
Clothing,  and  Paper  Materials,”  by  Dr.  J.  Forbes 
Royle.  On  this  evening,  J.  Griffith  Frith,  Esq., 
will  preside. 


HONORARY  LOCAL  SECRETARY. 

The  following  gentleman  has  been  appointed 
Honorary  Secretary  for  Mirfield  and  the  neigh- 
bouring district : — 

Charles  Wheatley,  Esq.,  Mirfield. 


MEN  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

By  W.  Bridges  Adams. 

I have  carefully  read  Mr.  Chadwick’s  address  to  the 
Philanthropic  Society  at  Brussels,  on  the  question  of 
labour  and  machinery,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  his  poli- 
tical economy,  though  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  respect 
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-to  machinery  bettering  the  condition  of  the  workman, 
as  well  as  general  humanity,  yet  by  no  means  takes  in 
the  whole  scope  of  the  question.  It  is  rather  a special 
pleading  in  favour  of  special  Lancashire  cotton-spinning, 
dating — so  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  from  Mr.  John  Kennedy, 
and  not  from  Arkwright — than  a question  how  thecotton 
wants  of  the  British  Empire  may  be  best  supplied  with 
the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number. 

It  is  quite  true  that  our  first  cotton  came  from  India, 
ready  webbed  for  making  into  garments,  and  that  the 
labour  of  India  being  beaten  by  steam  labour  in  England, 
the  cotton  was  brought  raw,  spun  and  woven  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  carried  back  in  webs  of  long  cloth  and  other, 
to  undersell  the  native  manufacturers  in  the  Indian 
market.  And  Lancashire  spinners  and  weavers,  native 
and  imported  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  did  earn  greatly 
increased  w'ages  during  the  period  of  European  wars, 
and  the  English  government  tookgreat  pains  to  preventthe 
exportation  of  machinery,  in  order  to  keep  other  countries 
tributary  and  subsidiary  to  Great  Britain.  But  their 
pains  were  unsuccessful,  and  cotton  mills  grew  up  in 
France  and  Spain,  Germany,  Italy,  America,  and  else- 
where. In  many  of  these  countries  people  were  willing 
to  work  for  such  small  wages  that  the  English  manufac- 
turer was  cut  out,  and  where  the  small  rate  of  wages  did 
not  balance  other  disadvantages  in  machinery,  or  where, 
with  equal  machinery,  as  in  the  United  States,  wages 
were  high,  the  governments  of  those  countries  eked  the 
matter  out  with  prohibitory  duties.  • 

Not  wishing  to  battle  this  in  the  first  instance  by  im- 
proved machinery,  the  English  manufacturers  sought  to 
cut  down  wages,  which  would  bear  reduction.  This 
not  sufficing,  the  power-loom  was  brought  in,  and  the 
Luddite  riots  and  frame-breaking  were  a clear  proof  that 
the  workpeople  did  undergo  suffering  for  a time.  They 
had  been  taught  a trade  which  they  could  not  change  for 
another,  and  in  their  rude  way  they  maintained  a struggle 
for  employment,  by  which  must  be  understood  wages  and 
food.  No  special  pleading  can  get  rid  of  this  broad  fact, 
even  though  we  know  that  the  “ greatest  happiness”  prin- 
ciple demanded  the  sacrifice  of  the  minority  to  the 
majority.  It  was  ati  evil  to  the  sufferers,  though  a 
necessary  evil. 

In  short,  a great  exotic  business  had  been  created  in 
Lancashire,  in  which  nominally  free  people  became  slaves 
of  the  mill,  as  much  as  black  men  were  slaves  of  the 
sugar-cane.  A giant  capital  had  been  put  into  machines 
and  mills,  and  vested  interests  created,  which  constantly 
sought  to  import,  and  cheapen,  and  educate  labour.  And, 
though  humane  manufacturers  existed,  there  were 
abundance  also  of'  hard  taskmasters  rising  from  the  ranks, 
familiar  with  every  screwing  process,  and  not  more 
humane  than  West  India  planters,  whose  commercial 
axiom  was,  “ better  to  buy  than  breed.”  The  Lancashire 
masters  needed  not  to  breed.  That  was  done  for  them 
in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  by  their  own  work- 
people. But,  wherever  bred,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
one  fact,  that  spinners  and  weavers  were  either  born  or 
bred  a distinct  class  from  the  general  mass  of  British 
people,  who  gained  their  living  by  athletic  and  open-air 
labour.  They  are  lower  in  stature,  paler  in  complexion, 
more  delicate  in  nervous  organisation.  And,  notwith- 
standing, the^f) require  more  and  more  stimulating  food 
than  open  air  workers — probably  for  want  of  assimilating 
stimulus  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  work.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  cotton-mill  is  far  from  being  as  pure  as 
the  open  air,  and  it  is  essential  to  cotton  manufacture,  at 
least  in  the  present  state  of  our  manufacturing  knowledge, 
to  work  in  a heated  atmosphere.  In  short,  to  work  a 
cotton-mill  in  Lancashire,  which  is  a cold  and  moist 
climate,  we  must  create  a race  and  an  artificial  climate 
analogous  to  those  of  Eastern  India.  It  is  quite  true 
that  amongst  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  its  immi- 
grants, we  have  many  people  of  this  class,  especially  in 
Ireland — the  thin-fingered  class,  adapted  to  artistical  em- 
ployments, but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  soil  or  climate  : 


they  tend  to  disappear  continually ; their  lives  are  shorter, 
and,  as  a matter  of  commercial  economy,  it  is'not  desira- 
ble to  “ raise,”  as  the  Americans  call  it,  a short-lived 
people.  The  capital  invested  to  grow  them  up  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  is  sunk  for  a shorter  period  of  fructifica- 
tion, and  consequently  at  a higher  rate  of  interest.  If 
we  could  only  obtain  our  clothing  by  the  process  of  keep- 
ing up  an  artificial  weakly  class,  we  might  then  come  to. 
study  the  question,  whether  natural  materials  are  not 
best  adapted  to  the  country  where  they  are  produced,  as 
furs  at  the  North  Pole,  -wool  in  the  temperate  climates, 
and  cotton  towards  the  Equator.  But  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  clothing  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  Lanca- 
shire, any  more  than  woollen  clothing  is  confined  to- 
Yorkshire ; and  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  manufacture 
should  go  where  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  ; where 
the  people  are  indigenous,  and  not  exotics,  and  the  ma- 
terial is  produced  and  can  be  produced  in  any  quantities.. 
To  bring  cotton,  raw,  from  America,  work  it  up  in 
Lancashire  by  exotic  workmen,  and  sell  it  in  India,  is 
certainly  a less  economical  process  than  to  grow  it  in 
India,  work  it  in  India  by  natives,  and  consume  it  in 
India  by  the  general  population  there  and  elsewhere. 

Economically,  Lancashire  labours  under  a disadvantage 
as  compared  with  India.  Lancashire  cannot  grow  cotton 
— India  can,  and,  it  is  said,  as  fine  as  the  American. 
Lancashire  cannot  grow  men  and  women,  for  if  she 
ceased  to  import  them  they  would  disappear  in  a few 
generations,  i.e.,  men  and  women  fit  for  cotton  w orking. 
India  has  grown  this  class  of  population  for  ages— they 
are  indigenous,  and  will  go  on  as  long  as  the  climate 
continues  the  same.  Indigenous  Indian  workers  are 
cheaper  than  exotic  Lancashire  workers,  for  they  require 
less  and  cheaper  food.  The  warmth  produced  by  burn- 
ing carbon  in  the  lungs  of  the  Lancashire  exotic,  exists 
abundantly  in  tire  Indian  atmosphere.  What  advantage, 
therefore,  is  there  in  keeping  up  an  exotic  race  of  British 
subjects  to  spin  and  weave  cotton  in  Lancashire,  while 
indigenous  British  subjects  to  any  amount  exist  in  India, 
better  fitted  for  the  work,  and  who,  by  reason  of  the 
climate,  can  live  on  one-fourth  the  wages. 

Mr.  Chadwick  asserts  that  “ Lancashire  has  less  to  fear 
than  ever  from  the  low'  priced  and  unrestricted  labour  and 
long  hours  of  thecotton  manufacturers  of  other  countries ; ” 
and  that  in  Austria  thirteen-and-a-half-hours  does  not 
get  more  produce  turned  off  than  ten-and-a-half  hours  in 
Manchester.  Very  possible.  But  1 doubt  tire  fact,  with 
equal  machinery  in  both  cases.  Long  habit  has  made 
machine  improvement  in  Lancashire  a day-by-day  pro- 
cess ; and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  to  this  fact  of  the 
indigenous  skill  of  Lancashire  in  metal-working  and 
machine  inventing,  that  the  advantages  are  owing  rather 
than  to  the  workers  of  the  machines.  Year  by  year,  as 
profits  get  wire-drawn,  so  goes  on  invention  to  balance  it, 
Lancashire  excels  India  because  she  has  machines  and 
inventors  as  well  as  educated  workmen.  But  if  India 
had  the  machines  and  inventors,  with  the  workers  of  the 
machines  at  one-fourth  the  wages  of  Lancashire,  the 
freight  from  India  would  not  be  an  impediment  to  pre- 
vent British  subjects  in  India  from  beating  British  sub- 
jects in  Lancashire  out  of  the  home  market  with  cotton 
webs. 

And  this  must  eventually  come  to  pass.  The  opening 
up  the  country  by  railways  will  stimulate  the  growth  of 
cotton.  The  growth  of  cotton  will  in  time  lead  to  the  im- 
port of  machinery  from  Lancashire  into  the  Nerbudda 
districts,  where  coal  and  iron  abound,  and  where  cotton 
also  will  abound.  The  machinery  of  cotton  mills  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  machinery  which  Indian  handicrafts- 
men— sword-cutlers  and  others — will  knowhow  to  repair; 
and  by  quicker  or  slower  process  cotton-spinners  and 
weavers  will  decrease  in  Lancashire,  and  machine-makers 
will  increase  with  indigenous  energy,  while  in  India 
cotton-spinners  and  weavers  will  grow  and  multiply. 
Production  will  thus  be  greatly  increased  and  art  lessened.. 

And  the  Indian  staple  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
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will  not  be  deteriorated,  but  improved,  by  constant  in- 
crease of  better  work.  And  Lancashire  people,  chang- 
ing from  the  cotton  mills  to  the  forge  and  metal  working, 
will  betake  themselves,  the  men  to  work  and  the  women 
to  the  domestic  cares  of  their  families,  with  a much 
larger  sphere  of  happiness  than  in  the  present  processes, 
wherein  men,  women,  and  children  work  in  the  mill  to- 
gether, guiltless  of  all  knowledge  of  the  domestic  arts, 
knowing  nothing  but  how  to  spin  and  weave  cotton,  and 
in  short  times  wearing  ragged  garments  from  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  knowledge  how  to  mend  them. 

And  not  the  least  amongst  the  advantages  will  be  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  a fine  physical  race  of  men, 
fitted  to  do  battle  for  freedom,  if  need  be,  against  the  con- 
tinental chattels  of  centralisation,  a process  that  makes 
and  protects  grown  children  but  not  men.  I like  not 
the  condition  of  humanity  similar  to  that  of  elder 
Thebes,  the  glory  of  which  rose  and  set  with  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopedas.  A central  Solon,  doing  all  things  for  his 
people,  and  leaving  nothing  to  be  done  by  themselves, 
would  put  them  into  the  exact  condition  to  be  undone  by 
a tyrant  or  a fool — a Nicholas  or  aBomha.  Municipality 
may  induce  much  folly,  much  roguery : but  wisdom  and 
honesty  may  also  exist  in  sample  and  in  competition. 
But,  alas,  for  the  centralisation  that  can  only  set  forth 
one  example,  and  that  a bad  one. 

Let  us,  however,  have  no  misunderstanding.  I do  not 
wish  or  propose  that  our  whole  people  should  consist  of 
fair-haired  and  blue-eyed  giants.  No  truth  is  more 
certain  than  that  all  human  beings  are  born  with  peculiar 
aptitudes,  all  useful  if  applied  to  fitting  purposes,  and 
sometimes  very  mischievous  if  misapplied.  The  brawny 
Saxon  tills  the  ground,  and  drains  the  bog,  and  builds 
the  house,  the  shop,  and  the  steam-engine,  and  the  road 
and  railway  ; he  makes  the  rough  places  smooth  on  the 
land,  and  turrows  the  tracks  of  ocean  with  his  great 
broad  business-like  hand,  that  wields  the  spade,  and  the 
axe,  and  the  hammer,  and  holds  the  tiller  and  wheel 
with  a grip  like  that  of  a vice.  But  the  more  delicately 
organised  Celt,  with  nerves  like  lute-strings  and  not  like 
cart -ropes,  gives  us  the  poetry  of  life, — music,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  things 
cognate  to  them.  Without  the  Saxon  navvies,  we  might 
perchance  build  temples,  but  we  should  dwell  in  wigwams 
and  bothies.  Without  the  Celt,  we  should  dwell  in  barns, 
guiltless  of  all  art  save  that  of  the  beaver-made  con- 
struction. The  Saxon  element  conquers  and  governs ; the 
Celtic  element  adorns ; and  therefore  is  it  that  France,  in- 
digenously a Celt  producing  country,  sometimes  makes 
colonies  with  ornamental  appliances  but  no  substructure. 
Lacking  the  instincts  of  government  to  follow  up  the 
conquest  of  enthusiasm,  there  is  no  permanence,  and 
theretore  Canada  and  other  colonies  fall  into  English 
hands ; and  thus,  if  the  genius  of  disorder  for  any  length 
ot  time  plunges  France  into  trouble,  her  colony  of 
Algiers,  lett  to  itself,  may  again  become  a nest  of  pirates 
and  a pest  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  which  case  it  will 
have  to  be  conquered  and  governed  by  England  and  her 
ocean  police,  and  what  can  be  made  to  grow  out  of  it 
according  to  its  natural  capabilities  will  then  be  seen. 

The  union  of  Saxon  and  Celt,  or  other  cognate  races, 
with  climate  and  soil  superadded,  makes  Englishmen,  pro- 
bably as  Rome  of  old  was  made  by  constant  provincial 
aggregation  and  absorption.  But  this  union  will  not 
make  cotton  spinners  and  weavers  such  as  are  desired  by 
Lancashire  mill-owners.  Physical  strength  is  clearly  in 
small  demand,  else,  why  resort  to  shoals  of  women  and 
children.  Quiet,  gentle,  docile  people,  partaking  more 
of  the  nature  of  women  than  of  men,  indisposed  to  riot 
or  rebel,  obedient  as  the  machine  to  the  hand  of  the  en- 
gineer, soft  and  silky  as  the  cotton  they  help  to  form 
into  threads  and  webs,  are  the  mill-owners’  human  staple. 

We  can,  doubtless,  produce  and  mould  such  people, 
and  by  following  the  farmers’  examples,  do  it  more  effec- 
tually than  has  yet  been  done,  by  selecting  the  stock, 
instead  of  taking  it  at  random.  We  might  even  do 


something  to  make  them  longer-lived,  by  expending 
more  coal,  and  driving  currents  of  warmed  air  through 
the  mills,  and  taking  thought  for  healthy  dwellings  for 
them  when  they  leave  the  mill  to  sleep  or  eat.  But  in 
a Lancashire  climate  they  must  work  in  enclosure.  God’s 
own  wind  cannot  play  upon  them,  laden  with  all  the 
health-giving  influences  of  nature,  and  they  will  be 
etiolated  and  monotonous — they  will  not  be  a people  of 
joyous  temperament,  finding  pleasure  in  mere  vitality, 
the  mere  act  of  living.  The  incessant  drowsy  hum  of 
wheels  will  infallibly  check  exuberant  impulses,  will  act 
as  a “governor”  on  their  nerves,  till  they  become  as  a 
part  of  the  machine  they  tend.  They  are  artificial  beings, 
and  not  humanity  in  its  whole  sense. 

Mr.  Chadwick  says,  “ moral  character  and  trust- 
worthiness must  now  he  sought  to  work  valuable 
machines.’’  Quite  true  ; but  a very  low  order  of  clock- 
work morals  and  regularity,  compatible  with  “ doing  no 
wrong,”  and  also  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  no 
virtue  in  the  high  sense.  Morals,  in  mere  abstract 
political  economy,  have  reference  chiefly  to  absence  of 
waste  and  absence  of  thieving.  A man  in  whose  mind 
there  never  sprung  up  a single  impulsive  generous  emo- 
tion, a mere  dull  duty  grinder,  to  look  upon  whom  is  an 
opiate,  reckons  in  mere  politico-economical  logic  as 
highly  as  the  man  whose  soul  is  cast  in  heroic  mould. 

It  is  still  a world  of  strife  ; and  in  a wider  political 
economy,  the  hero  still  counts  for  much.  He  is  the 
assurer  of  the  worker — the  guarantee  that  the  wealth  of 
the  worker  shall  not  be  taken  away  by  fierce  tribes  of 
barbarians  lurking  in  civilised  garbs.  He  is  the  upholder 
of  that  freedom  which  alone  induces  profitable  work,  and 
the  absence  of  which  may  account  for  the  lessened  result 
of  overtime  labour.  The  turn-outs  and  strikes,  viewed 
from  this  aspect  , are  not  altogether  losses,  but  wholesome 
stimuli  as  well,  and  we  can  conceive  a state  of  things  in 
which  docile  people  might  be  kept  by  shrewd,  calculating 
(and  not  cruel)  masters  in  a condition  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum of  production,  without  any  exertion  of  energy 
tending  to  raise  them  from  the  ranks, — nominally  free 
men,  as  the  dog  or  cat  is  free,  but  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  a master  for  daily  rations,  without  any  choice 
between  one  master  and  another,  all  in  dead  level,  and 
a universal  equality  of  rations.  I should  certainly  not 
covet  to  be  either  master  or  man  in  such  a community. 

In  a large  political  economy,  then,  the  question  must 
occur,  as  to  what  are,  not  merely  the  possible  employ- 
ments, but  what  are  the  best  employments  for  a nation 
having  regard  to  the  attainment  of  a generally  elevated 
manhood,  and  what  are  the  trades  which  should  be  dis- 
countenanced. If  it  could  be  proved  that  any  particular 
trade  tended  to  make  the  particular  employers  wealthy, 
and  to  spread  a damaging  pauperism  over  the  commu- 
nity, it  would  be  quite  as  competent  for  the  State  to  pro- 
hibit such  trades,  as  it  does  the  kidnapping  of  girls  for 
infamous  purposes.  Without,  therefore,  disputing  the 
advantages  that  have  economically  accrued  to  England 
by  a long  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  spinning  and  weaving 
cotton,  the  question  now  is,  whether  it  is  worth  while 
cultivating  a mere  competitive  trade  with  low-priced 
labour,  at  the  cost  of  breeding  and  increasing  a race 
physically  inferior  in  general  humanity  to  what  might  be 
kept  up  by  adhering  to  more  indigenous  employments, 
the  more  especially  when  we  have  in  India  men  without 
limit,  the  natural  growth  of  a soil  and  climate  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  ; and  the 
more  especially,  when  all  Lancashire  may  ultimately  be 
employed  in  producing  the  machinery  for  cotton-spin- 
ning, just  as  Switzerland  produces  watches. 

I am  not  proposing  to  pull  down  Lancashire  cotton- 
mills,  but  simply  pointing  out  that  a time  is  nearer  at 
hand  than  is  generally  supposed,  when  the  exotic  trade 
originally  imported  from  India  to  Lancashire,  and  pro- 
tected by  circumstances  fora  long  period  of  years,  must,  by- 
force  of  natural  circumstances,  again  return  to  India;  and 
that,  so  far  from  this  being  a cause  of  regret,  it  should  be  a 
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cause  of  rejoicing,  for  it  will  improve  the  general  staple 
of  humanity  in  England,  and  render  every  human  body 
and  mind  therein  the  recipient  of  a larger  amount  of 
comfort  and  happiness.  I should  like  to  see  the  time 
when  every  man  in  England  could  be  a soldier,  perfect 
at  all  points — not  necessarily  a soldier,  but  practically 
able  to  be  so  if  required,  with  a national  motto,  “ Nemo 
me  impune  lacessit,”  and  not  the  Scottish  thistle,  with  the 
arrogant  “ Wha  daur  meiddle  wi’  me?”  which  almost 
seems  a version  of  the  Irish  invitation,  “ Will  any 
jantleman  thrade  upon  me  tail,”— but  the  wholesome 
blooming  briar  rose,  beautiful  to  eye  and  nostril,  yet 
drawing  blood  sharply  from  the  rifling  hand  seeking 
rudely  to  rob  its  blossoms. 


While  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Chadwick’s  phrase,  “ It 
was  an  aphorism  of  the  father  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  England,  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  of  Ardwick-hall,  lately 
deceased,”  has  been  puzzling  me,  for  I have  always  un- 
derstood that  there  were  two  fathers : Arkwright,  who 
invented  the  “ throstle,”  and  Crompton,  who  afterwards 
invented  the  “ mule.”  Tjiere  was  a Mr.  John  Kennedy, 
a worthy,  painstaking  Scot,  who  wrote  a book,  after 
making  a large  fortune;  and  he  states  in  that  book,  “ I 
came  from  Scotland  as  a mechanic,  barefoot,  to  learn  cotton 
spinning  in  Manchester,”  or  words  to  that  effect,  but  1 
shall  have  the  book  shortly,  and  will  quote  more  accu- 
rately. 

Now,  this  Mr.  John  Kennedy  was  a manly-minded 
man,  without  vulgar  pride,  who  was  utterly  above  the 
meanness  of  seeking  to  appropriate  other  men’s  reputa- 
tion. He  possessed  portraits  of  all  the  chiefs  and  leaders 
in  cotton,  and  descanted  on  them  from  time  to  time 
without  hinting  at  any  peculiar  merit  in  himself.  Now, 
is  this  the  same  Mr.  John  Kennedy  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Chadwick?  If  it  be,  this  looseness  of  statement  in  a 
paper  of  statistics  gives  an  apocryphal  air  to  the  whole. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Chadwick  will  give  us  a short  biographical 
notice  of  the  Mr.  John  Kennedy  he  alludes  to,  as  a ques- 
tion of  historical  accuracy,  to  put  his  paper  on  a proper 
footing. 

I shall  be  glad  if  the  editor  will  forward  a copy  of  this 
to  the  Momteur,  in  which  Mr.  Chadwick’s  paper  was 
published.  It  is  a subject  which  can  hardly  be  too  much 
discussed,  and  the  acute  French  intellect  will  readily  un- 
derstand that  man  in  the  abstract  is  not  a mere  politico- 
economical  syllogism,  to  be  reasoned  upon  after  the 
farmer  fashion,  sacrificing  all  other  ovine  qualities  to  the 
one  consideration  of  producing  good  mutton — or  cotton. 


THE  WORKING  CLASSES  OF  EUROPE. 

As  the  pages  of  the  Journal  contained,  some  months 
since,  an  analysis  of  a volume  on  the  condition  of  the 
Working  Classes  of  Europe,  published  last  year  at  Paris, 
by  M.  Le  Play,  Councillor  of  State,  under  the  title  of 
“ Les  Ouvricrs  Europiens,”  it  may  be  interesting  to  the 
members  to  know  a few  particulars  concerning  the  success 
of  that  publication,  probably  the  most  complete  ever 
brought  out  on  this  branch  of  social  economy  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  advancement  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  industry. 

It  is  a fact  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  that  in  England, 
where  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  generally  so  well  ap- 
preciated, M.  Le  Play’s  work  has  excited  comparatively 
little  attention.  In  Fan  ce,  the  sale  of  tire  work  has  far 
exceeded  the  expectation  of  its  author,  and  more  than  200 
copies  have  been  disposedofin  other  continental  countries, 
to  say  nothing  of  orders  received  from  more  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  whilst  thebookseller,  Mr.  Jeffs,  of  Burlington- 
arcade,  the  appointed  agent  for  this  country,  has  scarcely 
an  order  to  report. 

To  those  persons  who  may  have  been  rather  deterred 
by  the  size  of  the  volume  than  attracted  by  the  typo- 
graphical perfection  with  which  it  has  been  got  up  at  the 


Imperial  Printing  Office,  it  may  be  useful  to  learn  that 
an  abridged  resumee  of  M.  Le  Way’s  System  of  Research 
has  just  been  published,  in  the  form  of  an  octavo  pamphlet, 
by  M.  Augustin  Cochin,  the  eminent  French  philan- 
thropist. 

In  pursuance  of  a report  drawn  up  by  M.  Dupin,  the 
French  Academy  has  awarded  to  M.  Le  Play  the  Mon- 
tyon  Prize  for  1855,  with  an  invitation  to  continue  his 
statistical  investigations ; and  in  furtherance  of  these,  a 
special  society  has  just  been  formed,  under  Imperial 
sanction,  of  which  M.  Le  Play  himself  has  consented  to 
become  honorary  secretary. 

One  of  its  purposes  is  to  grant  pecuniary  rewards  to 
persons  in  France  and  other  countries,  who  may  send  in 
essays  on  the  local  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  in 
the  Society’s  statutes.  Of  these,  copies  have  been  de- 
posited for  inspection  at  the  offices  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Adelphi,  and  of  the  Statistical  Society,  St . James’s-square. 


THE  WELLINGTON  MONUMENT  IN 
GUILDHALL. 

This  monument  has  just  been  erected.  The  finishing- 
touches,  however,  have  not  yet  been  given.  It  consists 
of  a group  of  three  colossal  figures,  representing  the  Duke 
between  peace  and  war,  and  a relievo,  introduced  below, 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  It  contains  about  20  tons  of 
white  Italian  marble,  and  has  been  executed  in  two  years, 
at  a cost  to  the  City  of  £5,000.  Mr.  Bell,  from  whose 
studio  it  proceeds,  was  on  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  during  the  two  years  prior  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
when  that  scheme  was  agitating.  At  the  request  of  the 
Society  he  also  prepared  its  manuals  of  freehand  outline, 
and  he  is  now  one  of  its  Board  of  Examiners. 


A NEW  CYPHER. 

The  Secretary  has  received  the  following  specimen  of 
a cypher,  invented  by  Mr.  N.  G.  Wilkins,  of  27,  St. 
Peter’s-road,  Mile-end,  who  desires  the  opinion  of  those 
versed  in  such  matters  as  to  its  merits : — 

280  R 112  A 25  Y 

The  inventor  states  that  the  above  is  a short  disserta- 
tion (about  100  words)  on  the  subject  of  the  cypher;  that 
it  was  written  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  key  may  be  translated  in  about  six  minutes,  though 
he  considers  it  impossible  to  decypher  it  without  such 
assistance. 


J)ami  (Co  crisp  lienee. 


BESSEMER  IRON. 

Sir, — When  I wrote  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
“ Bessemer  Process,”  which  appeared  in  your  Journal  of 
the  31st  ult.,  1 thought  I had  expressed  myself  clearly, 
candidly,  and  temperately,  but  it  appears  your  corres- 
pondent Mr.  II.  W.  Reveley  has  strangely  misunderstood 
me,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  impute  motives,  both  to 
myself  and  to  manufacturers  generally,  which  ought  to 
be  disclaimed  as  being  unworthy  of  the  present  time. 

I am  sure  it  is  not  true,  that  either  the  leading  practi- 
cal men,  or  the  manufacturers  generally  of  this  great 
country,  which  derives  its  foremost  jiosition  from  its  zeal 
for  improvements,  both  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  have, 
as  he  asserts,  “ a deep-rooted  antipathy  to  all  changes nor 
is  it  correct  that  they  are  influenced  by  such  unworthy 
motives  as  to  combine  to  defeat  any  man’s  improvement, 
because  such  individual  may  have  secured  it  to  him- 
self by  patent ; much  less  is  it  possible  that  the  iron 
trade  could  abstain  from  adopting,  even  at  a great  cost, 
(however  disposed  to  do  so,  as  has  been  imputed  to  them,) 
any  mode  in  making  iron  or  steel  which  would  produce 
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a saving  of  40s.  per  ton,  as  it  was  asserted  by  Mr. 
Bessemer  would  be  the  result  of  introducing  his  process. 
That  which  all  manufacturers  who  know  their  business 
oppose,  is  the  dictation  of  men  who,  being  mere  theorists 
and  experimentalists,  have  the  assurance  to  try  to  teach 
those  whose  whole  attention  has  been  directed  to  acquire 
a knowledge  of  their  own  business,- — teachers  whose  con- 
fidence in  assertion  is  greatly  pro  rata  with  their  igno- 
rance. Imagining  themselves  to  have  something  new, 
and  something  excellent,  but  very  partially  understanding 
the  true  nature  of  what  they  may  be  dealing  with,  they 
jump  to  conclusions  which  the  more  experienced  readily 
see  to  be  erroneous;  and,  prompted  by  men  more  ignorant 
than  themselves,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  those 
of  whose  judgment  and  knowledge  their  own  is  but  a 
bare  reflex  at  the  best,  and  generally  so  imperfect  as 
only  to  distort,  nay,  not  nnfrequently  to  imperil,  the 
truth. 

My  friend  Mr.  Hall,  whose  B.B.H.  iron  is  known  every- 
where as  superior,  and  whose  make  cannot  be  less  than 
1.000  tons  per  week,  has  offered  to  give  a large  sum  for 
Mr.  Bessemer  to  distribute  among  the  public  charities,  if 
he  will  either  excel  him  in  quality  or  economy , and  has 
also  offered  every  facility  for  Mr.  Bessemer  to  apply  his 
process  at  the  Bloomfield  works,  a challenge  as  fair  as 
Mr.  Beveley  could  desire;  but  a life-time  of  experience  has 
already  shown  Mr.  Hall  all  that  Mr.  Bessemer  has  done, 
and  much  more  than  he  has  yet  produced. 

Away,  then,  with  the  notion  that  the  ironmasters  are 
unwilling  to  adopt  improvements ; nay,  it  is  essential  to 
their  existence  to  encourage  them  ; and  the  fact  that  so 
many  came  from  all  parts  to  see,  at  Baxter-house,  Mr. 
Bessemer’s  experiments,  proves  how  ready, they  are  to  ex- 
amine eveiy  attempt  towards  improvement,  but  which  is 
(in  this  quarter  at  least)  yet  to  come,  as  I said  in  my 
last,  “ from  something  still  unspecified.” 

Having  satisfied  Mr.  Beveley,  I trust,  on  this  head,  I 
will  now  simply  again  put  forward  Mr.  Bessemer’s  pro- 
posal as  it  was  given  to  me  “ That  his  process  was  to 
make  malleable  iron  of  pure  quality  direct  from  the  pig, 
was  to  save  the  forge  process,  by  enabling  the  manufacturer 
to  roll  the  ingot  or  product  of  his  furnace  at  once  into 
the  bar,  or  rail,  or  plate,  as  required.”  Thus,  a saving  of 
40s.  per  ton  was  to  be  achieved,  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
quality  was  to  be  more  equal  and  pure  than  is  attained 
by  any  mode  of  operation  previously  known  or  at  present 
practised. 

By  putting  aside  the  whole  forge  process,  viz.,  the 
necessary  fuel  and  use  of  the  puddling  furnace,  the 
shingling,  rolling  in  the  forge,  and  piling  for  the  mill,  no 
doubt  such  saving  would  accrue;  therefore,  any  such  pro- 
position could  not  possibly  be  overlooked  by  the  trade, 
as  every  individual  interest  would  be  involved,  and 
necessitate  its  universal  adoption,  if  only  once  introduced. 
But  none  of  these,  however,  have  yet  been  set  aside,  as 
insuperable  objections  are  discovered  and  noted  by  the 
ironmasters  in  the  proposed  plan : indeed,  on  examination, 
it  will  prove  to  be  more  uncertain  and  more  expensive 
than  the  method  in  common  use. 

Mr.  Bessemer  has  done  nothing  more  than  is  the  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Martien’s  patent,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  process  of  the  latter  can  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage; while  it  is  less  pretentious,  as  it  does  not  attempt 
to  do  away  with  the  forge  process,  but  only  to  purify  and 
economise  in  a moderate  degree. 

I could  give  a full  detail  of  the  ordinary  process  of 
manufacture,  and  point  out  where  the  difficulties  of  these 
inventions  must  arise,  but  it  would  be  too  extended  for 
a mere  letter,  as  it  would  embrace  so  many  points  of  in- 
terest, that,  to  do  it  justice,  it  should  rather  take  the 
form  of  a paper  for  your  Society,  than  appear  among 
your  correspondence. 

I am,  &c., 

THOMAS  M.  GLADSTONE. 

.11,  Austin  Friars,  Nov.  11, 185G. 


WBOUGHT  IBON. 

Sin,— The  various  processes  now  under  discussion  for 
the  conversion  of  crude  cast  iron,  are  all,  without  excep- 
tion, a revival  of  the  Catalan  forge  under  different  cir- 
cumstances and  adaptations,  and  it  may  not  be  perhaps 
without  its  use  to  give  a short  account  of  that  ancient 
and  still  practised  method  of  producing  bar  iron,  as  well 
as  to  show  at  the  same  time  the  identity  of  the  processes, 
both  old  and  new. 

The  Catalan  forge  is  merely  a common  smith’s  hearth 
on  a very  extensive  scale,  furnished  with  a powerful 
water-blast  of  not  much  less  than  14  lbs.  to  the  inch. 
The  blast  is  produced  by  two  or  more  old-fashioned 
blowing  trunks,  simply  set  in  action  by  a fall  of  water 
from  20  to  80  feet  in  height.  The  hearth  of  the  forgo 
is  very  long,  with  a pool  or  basin  immediately  under  the 
blast,  and  the  tuyere,  or  nozzle',  points  downwards  to  the 
centre  of  the  basin,  at  an  angle  of  about  45®. 

A large  quantity  of  chesnut  wood  charcoal  is  piled 
upon  the  hearth  from  end  to  end,  and  supposing  the  fuel 
ignited,  the  ore,  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  about  three 
or  four  bushels  at  a time,  is  thrown  on  at  the  further 
end,  in  order  to  be  gradually  roasted  as  it  is  slowly  stirred 
onwards  to  the  more  heated  portion  of  the  fuel,  where  it 
ultimately  falls  into  the  basin  in  the  form  of  fluid  cast- 
iron.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,,  occupied 
by  the  fireman  in  stirring  the  melted  mass  with  a long 
iron  bar,  it  becomes  converted,  by  the  combination  of  an 
intense  hollow  fire  with  the  powerful  water-blast,  into  a 
rough  ingot  or  ball  of  malleable  iron,  which  is  hooked 
out  and  slipped  under  the  water  hammer,  where  it  is 
drawn  into  commercial  bar  iron.  No  flux  whatever  is 
used  with  the  ore,  but  water  is  abundantly  sprinkled  over 
the  outside  of  the  burning  mass  of  fuel  in  order  to  pre- 
vent useless  combustion  and  concentrate  the  heat  where 
most  wanted.  For  finer  descriptions  of  bar,  the  first 
make  is)  faggoted  as  usual,  and  again  drawn  out  until  it 
has  acquired  its  ultimate  state  of  toughness  and  tenacity. 
Who  cannot  see  the  identity  of  the  action  of  the  Cata- 
lan forge  with  the  puddling  and  finely  processes,  as  well 
as  with  those  of  Bessemer  and  Martien  ? In  the  old 
method  the  smelting,  puddling,  and  finery  operations 
are  all  performed  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as  well  as 
continuously,  as  fresh  ore  and  fuel  are  added  as  fast  as 
they  are  removed  or  consumed,  so  as  to  lose  neither  time 
nor  heat ; and  though  the  operations  may  appear  to  be  on 
a small  scale,  as  they  are  continued  day  and  night  with- 
out cessation,  the  produce  is  large,  and  direct  from  the 
ore  without  further  manipulation. 

In  Bessemer’s  and  Martien’s  processes,  the  blast  is  up- 
wards ; in  the  Catalan  forge,  downwards ; but  the  result 
is  the  same,  for  the  water  Idast  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
penetrate  the  melted  and  well-stirred  mass,  and  to  con- 
vert it  from  crude  cast-iron  into  malleable  bar. 

I am  not  prepared  to  speak  as  to  the  relative  economy 
of  the  Catalan  process, but  may  observe  that  it  requiresa  very 
small  capital  to  set  up,  beyond  the  necessary  waterpower. 

In  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  water  blast,  I can 
state  from  the  experience  I have  had  of  two  high 
smelting  furnaces  in  the  same  works,  and  under  similar 
circumstances,  with  the  exception  of  one  being  worked 
by  the  water  blast,  while  the  other  was  supplied  with, 
the  dry  blast  from  an  engine,  that  when  malleable  iron 
was  required,  the  pig  from  the  water  blast  was  infinitely 
superior  to  that  produced  by  the  dry  blast,  and  that 
when  fine  soft  pig  for  casting  was  wanted,  the  latter 
had  greatly  the  advantage,  but  no  sharp  castings  can 
be  made  from  charcoal  furnaces. 

The  position  of  the  tuyeres  has  also  great  influence 
on  the  quality  of  the  pig.  When  they  are  inclined 
downwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  hearth,  as  in  the 
Catalan  forge  and  water-blast  high  smelting  furnaces, 
white  hard  pig  is  produced,  but  when  they  arc  horizon- 
tal, soft  grey  pig  is  the  result. — I am,  &c., 

HENBY  W.  BEVELEY. 

Poole,  Dorset,  Nov.  10,  185G. 
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AMPHIBIOUS  CARRIAGES. 

Sir, — Mr.  Bourne  having  applied  to  me  for  drawings 
of  Sir  Samuel  Beritham’s  amphibious  carriages,  my  at- 
tention lias  been  drawn  to  the  navigation  of  the  smaller 
rivers  of  India,  and  I herewith  trouble  you  with  a copy 
of  my  letter  to  him.  1 had  also  informed  him  that 
Sir  Samuel  had  found  no  difficulty  in  steering  the 
jointed  vessels  he  invented. 

“ A principal  objection  to  the  navigation  of  the  lesser 
rivers  of  India,  is  that  they  are  liable  to  have  their 
course  obstructed  by  rocks  and  rapids.  It  has,  there- 
fore, occurred  to  me  that  this  difficulty  might  be  ob- 
viated by  constructing  a short  railroad  at  such  places 
to  convey  the  boats  themselves,  without  unloading  them, 
and  resuming  navigation  when  the  rocks  and  rapids 
should  be  passed.  It  would  be  easy  to  keep  a supply 
of  wheels  at  each  station,  so  that  the  navigable  vessels 
should  not  be  encumbered  by  them,  and  the  wheels 
might  speedily  be  attached,  as  was  proved  in  the  in- 
stance of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham’s  amphibious  carriage. 
No  engineering  difficulty  or  costly  works  would  be  re- 
quired for  a kind  of  dock  at  each  station,  where  the 
boats  might  be  hauled  on  to  the  rail.  In  some  eases 
the  force  of  gravitation  might  be  made  available  by  the 
descending  boat  and  cargo  drawing  up  the  ascending  one.” 
I am,  &c.,  M.  S.  BENTHAM. 

26,  Wilton-place,  10th  November. 


STENOGRAPHIC  MACHINE. 

Sir, — As  I am  not  aware  that  any  stenographic  or  short- 
hand machine  has  ever  been  constructed  or  invented,  the 
following  description  of  such  an  effort  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting as  a preliminary  to  a fuller  development  of  the 
contrivance.  The  most  essential  conditions  for  such  a 
machine,  are  quickness  and  precision;  so  that  the  slowest- 
as  well  as  quickest  speakers  shall  have,  not  only  their 
speech,  but  their  idiomatic  peculiarities  and  manner  of 
delivery  clearly  represented,  as  nearly  as  art  can  do  it. 

A stenographic  letter  or  type  machine  will  never  ac- 
complish this,  being  of  a mechanical  nature,  and  not 
possessing  the  expression  of  sound,  if  I may  so  say, 
in  its  arrangement.  I constructed  two  different  ma- 
chines on  this  principle  some  months  ago — and  al- 
though considerable  dexterity  could  be  acquired  in  their 
manipulation,  I did  not  think  the  plans  good  enough  for 
further  prosecution.  I therefore  reflected  on  the  sugges- 
tion, that  all  speech  is  the  result  of  motional  arrange- 
ment— chiefly  of  the  tongue  and  lips  ; and  that  the 
articulation  of  different  words  required  a corresponding- 
change  in  muscular  motion.  1 naturally  concluded,  if 
access  could  be  obtained  to  these  speech-producing 
motions,  they  could,  by  mechanical  means,  be  trans- 
ferred to  paper.  This  transfer  I partly  effected  in  the 
following  rough  way:  — I got  four  pieces  of  plane- 
tree,  one  for  the  chin,  one  for  each  lip,  and  one  for  the 
tongue.  Each  of  these  pieces  I had  thinly  cut  and 
formed  to  suit  their  respective  places.  That  for  the 
tongue  was,  as  L foresaw,  most  difficult  to  arrange;  how- 
ever, I did  arrange  it  so  as  to  produce  motion,  though  im- 
perfectly. To  each  of  these  pieces  I had  a thin  piece  of 
slightly  elastic  thread  passing  round  tire  head,  to  keep 
them  in  position  when  acted  on  by  the  organs  of  speech. 
To  each  of  these  pieces  1 had  jointed  four  other  long 
pieces  of  about  eight  inches  respectively,  and  not  quite 
so  thick  as  an  ordinary  penholder.  That,  of  course,  for 
the  tongue  at  its  extremity,  was  made  much  thinner,  so 
as  to  work  with  as  little  obstruction  as  possible.  About 
half-way,  or  at  the  distance  of  four  inches  from  the 
mouth,  these  small  rods  passed  or  worked  freely  through 
jointed  sockets,  fixed  in  suitable  bearings,  and  connected 
at  their  ends  to  the  ends  of  four  other  longer  rods,  of 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  smaller  set,  the  ends  of  each  being  con- 
nected by  joints.  These  joints  are  loose.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  inches  from  these  joints  are  four  univer- 


sals,  fastened  in  proper  frame  work,  in  which  these  longer 
rods  are  securely  fixed.  To  the  unattached  ends  of  these 
latter  rods  are  the  four  pointers  or  tracers,  which  trace  the 
motions  made  in  the  articulation  of  speech. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  none  of  these  natural 
motions  are  straight,  but  each  word  forms  a combination 
of  curves,  proportioned  in  their  size  to  the  vehemence 
or  lowness  with  which  the  words  are  uttered. 

The  tracers  are  placed  in  sockets,  to  which  are  at- 
tached small  helical  springs  ; from  each  of  these  tracers 
is  a small  wire,  fastened  to  a string,  by  which  the  speaker 
lifts  the  pencils  from  the  paper  at  the  termination  of 
each  word  or  syllable. 

The  pointers  must  have  small  adjusting  springs  to 
keep  them  in  position,  before  and  after  using.  The  head 
is  to  be  kept  steady  in  speaking,  so  as  to  give  regularity 
to  the  written  or  traced  lines.  The  method  of  trial  w'hich 
I adopted  was  extremely  simple — consisting  of  two  slides 
or  guides  for  the  carriage,  on  which  was  fastened  the 
tracing  paper — a long  screw,  a spur  wheel,  catch  and 
handle.  At  each  word  or  syllable  I moved  a tooth.  And 
although  the  motions  were  not  well  defined,  from  the 
loose  construction  of  the  machine,  they  were  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  establish  a belief,  that  if  a machine  were 
perfectly  constructed,  and  regularity  given  to  the  motion 
of  the  carriage  by  further  mechanical  arrangement,  the 
pointers  being  so  adjusted  as  to  give  clear  room  for  the 
movements  of  each  tracer,  so  that  they  need  not  be  lifted 
until  the  completion  of  each  word,  or  not  at  all,  it 
would  give  not  only  the  time  taken  in  uttering  a speech, 
but  also  the  time  and  nature  of  accent  on  each  word  or 
sentence.  The  practised  ear.  by  means  of  the  stethoscope, 
can  readily  detect  the  unhealthy  affections  of  the  lungs; 
so  I think  as  readily  may  the  practised  eye  detect  the 
peculiarities  of  words  and  speech  (to  coin  a word)  by 
means  of  the  vocalagroph. 

The  chief  difficulty  will  be  in  obtaining  correctly  the 
motions  of  the  tongue.  To  obtain  them  correctly  may  be 
an  insuperable  difficulty — yet  they  may  be  obtained  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  give  a varied  form  to  the  expression 
of  each  word,  which  is  all  that  can  be  required.  If  one 
linguadental  tracer  be  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
one  or  two  others  might  be  added,  with  small  hori- 
zontal pieces  attached  for  the  tongue.  The  larynx, 
vocal  chords,  and  guttural  and  nasal  sounds  I have  not 
considered,  as  1 think  they  will  be  found  more  useful  in 
the  modulation  of  tone,  than  in  the  formation  of  speech. 
Walker,  in  his  “ Observations  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Accent,”  says,  “But  till  the  human  voice,  which  is  the 
same  in  all  ages  and  nations,  is  more  studied  and  better 
understood,  and  till  a notation  of  sjxaking  sounds  is  adopted, 

I despair  of  conveying  my  ideas  of  this  subject  with 
sufficient  clearness.”  He  afterwards  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  the  ancients  had  a notation  of  speaking 
sounds,  and  states  that  he  had  formed  one  for  him- 
self, and  that  he  hopes  some  one  will  be  able  to  unravel 
this  mystery  in  letters,  which  lias  long  been  the  oppro- 
brium el  crux  grammaticorvm,  the  reproach  and  torment 
of  grammarians.  I am  yours,  &e., 

THOMAS  ALMGILL. 

Manchester,  Nov.  17,  1.856. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE  NATURE  OF  FERNS. 

Sir, — Ferns  are  said  to  withstand  the  effects  of  even  a 
very  prolonged  immersion  in  water,  with  scarcely  any 
change,  whilst  not  only  the  soft  tissue  of  plants,  but  the 
heart  wood  of  trees,  decays  so  completely  under  the  same 
circumstances,  as  to  leave  little  or  no  traces  of  their 
character.*  Have  any  experiments  been  made  to  turn 
to  account- the  above  cited  property  of  Ferns,  whether 
for  admixture  with  water  cements,  formation  of  durable 
cordage  o-  tissues,  and  with  what  practical  results? 

Inform ation  on  this  subject  will  oblige,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 
GEORGE  TWEMLOW, 

Colonel  Royal  Artillery. 

V egetable.Pliysiology  and  Botany,  p.  2'J. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


Sir, — It  was  with  a feeling  of  considerable  regret  that 
I read  in  the  Society’s  Journal  of  last  week  that  no  cer- 
tificated schoolmaster  would,  henceforth,  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  Society’s  examinations. 

No  doubt  the  Council  had  weighty  reasons  for  coming 
to  such  a decision,  but  I would  beg  permission,  neverthe- 
less, to  point  out  a reason  why  I think  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  if  they  were  to  waive  that  decision  with 
regard  to  one  particular  subject  of  examination.  The 
subject  I allude  to  is  chemistry. 

It  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  that  as  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Educa- 
tion hold  special  examinations  for  masters  in  this  subject, 
there  would  be  less  excuse  for  admitting  them  to  the 
chemistry  paper  than  for  other  subjects  not  recognised  by 
the  Committee  of  Council.  And  so  indee^d  there  would, 
if  certificated  schoolmasters,  who  have  worked  up  this 
extra  subject,  could  present  themselves  at  the  Govern- 
ment examination  in  chemistry  at  their  own  pleasure  ; 
but  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  ease.  No  certificated 
schoolmaster  in  charge  of  a school  can  present  himself  at 
such  examination  without  the  consent  and  recommendation 
of  a majority  of  the  committee  of  his  school.  “ But  surely,” 
you  will  say,  “ there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
that.”  How  many  masters  would  rejoice  with  me  if  it 
were  so  ! But  so  averse  are  the  majority  of  school  mana- 
gers to  the  introduction  of  anything  like  experimental 
.science  into  National  Schools,  that  there  is  scarcely  one 
school  in  a dozen  where  the  master  would  be  allowed  to 
attend  the  examination,  which,  if  successfully  passed, 
would  qualify  him  for  the  use  of  apparatus,  a grant  of 
which  would  be  made  to  the  school  on  his  account  at  one- 
third  the  cost. 

In  a large  school,  of  which  I was  master  two  years  back, 
I not  only  offered  to  attend  the  examination,  but  actually 
-offered  one-half  the  money  towards  purchasing  the  appa- 
ratus, so  that  the  managers  would  have  had  to  pay  but 
one-sixth  of  the  cost,  and  even  then  I was  refused  per- 
mission to  attend.  I have,  also,  frequently  met  with 
masters  in  the  same,  and  even  worse  circumstances. 
Only  a fortnight  back  I was  assured  by  a friend  that  he 
had  offered  to  attend  the  examination  and  to  pay  the 
whole  of  the  managers’  one-third  for  the  purchase  of  the 
apparatus — which  would  still  have  belonged  to  the  school 
and  not  to  himself — but  so  wisely  were  they  convinced 
that  it  was  not  good  for  boys  to  be  educated  by  means  of 
which  they  had  neither  the  time  nor  perhaps  the  capacity 
to  learn  the  value,  that  they  refused  his  request  though 
the  apparatus  should  cost  them  nothing. 

Such  instances  as  these  being  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
ception, I trust  the  Council  will  consider  them  a strong 
plea  for  waiving  the  exclusion  of  certificated  school- 
masters from  their  examination  in  chemistry,  or  at  least 
all  those  who  cannot  attend  the  government  examination. 
Those  who  have  passed  the  government  examination  in 
-chemistry  will  scarcely  wish  to  be  examined,  but  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  will  be  doing  a friendly 
office  for  others,  as  it  has  already  done  for  me,  by  putting 
“ its  stamp”  upon  the  knowledge  of  those  who— having- 
obtained  it — have  been  refused  permission  not  only  to 
■apply  it,  but  to  have  it  legitimately  acknowledged. 

I should  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your  laying  this  before 
the  Council. 

I am,  &c., 

JOHN  JONES. 

London-road,  Reigate,  Not.  1st,  1856. 


gr&mimtgs  0f  institute. 

♦- 

Boltox. — The  Committee,  in  presenting  the  Thirty- 
first  Annual  Report  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  regret 
that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  past  year  the  support 


accorded  to  the  Institution  has  been  such  as  to  contrast 
unfavourably  with  that  which  it  received  in  the  preceding- 
portion.  The  number  of  general  members  entered,  which 
was  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  past  year  373,  has  only 
amounted  in  the  last  quarter  to  207.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  there  is  on  the  whole  j-ear  a decided  in- 
crease over  the  year  preceding.  The  number  of  Hono- 
rary Members  subscribing  during  the  past-  year  has 
amounted  to  92  ; and  the  number  of  general  members  en- 
tered has  been  an  average  of  294  in  each  quarter.  The 
number  admitted  by  transferable  cards  has  been  60, 
making  an  average  total  of  440.  Compared  with  the 
previous  year  there  lias  been  an  increase  of  31  honorary 
members,  101  general  members,  and  of  16  in  the  num- 
ber admitted  by  transferable  cards,  or  a total  increase  of 
148.  From  the  financial  statement  it  appears  that  there 
has  this  year  been  an  addition  of  upwards  of  £35  to  the 
debt  existing  at  the  close  of  last  year.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  Committee  do  not  think  there  is  much 
reason  to  despond,  or  to  fear  that  the  Institution  will 
not  recover  from  its  present  partial  depression.  The 
Library  has  this  year  received  considerable  additions, 
both  by  purchase  and.  by  donations.  The  total  number 
of  volumes  purchased  during  the  year  has  been  143. 
Seventy-five  volumes  have  also  been  added  by  donation. 
The  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  Library  is  4,504. 
In  the  deliveries  there  has  been  an  increase  of  1.  ,292  over 
those  of  the  year  preceding.  The  Classes  in  operation 
during  the  year,  with  the  average  number  of  members, 
have  been  as  follows  : — Writing  and  Arithmetic,  junior 
section,  66  members  ; Writing  and  Arithmetic,  senior 
section,  32  members  ; Mechanical  Drawing,  22  members; 
Landscape  Drawing,  9 members  ; French  Language,  10 
members;  Reading  and  Elocution,  14  members ; Chem- 
istry, 12  members';  Mutual  Improvement,  13  members; 
Essay  and  Discussion,  36  members.  Total,  214 ; or  an 
increase  of  88  over  the  number  attending  in  the  previous 
year.  Two  lectures  have  this  year  been  delivered  in  the 
Reading-room  : the  first  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Boyle,  on 
Shakspeare’s  “ Merchant  of  Venice;”  the  other,  on  the 
“ Study  of  the  French  Language,”  by  M.  A.  Podevin, 
teacher  of  the  French  Class  at  the  Institution. 

Brigs. — On  Monday,  the  6th  inst.,  the  tenth  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Reading  Society 
was  held  in  their  reading-room,  W.  Brocklesby,  Esq., 
in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  committee  for  the  past 
year,  which  was  read  by  the  secretary,  showed  that  the 
Society  continues  in  a very  prosperous  condition,  having 
at  the  present  time,  besides  honorary  members,  203  pro- 
prietary members,  whose  subscriptions  for  the  past  year 
amounted  to  £100  12s.  6d. ; that  the  library  now  contains 
922  volumes,  of  which  92  have  been  added  during  the 
year;  that  13,040  entries  were  made  in  the  librarian’s 
register  of  the  circulation  of  books,  periodicals,  and  news- 
papers, between  the  31st  August,  1855,  and  the  1st  Sep- 
tember, 1856,  being  an  excess  of  2,710  entries  over  any 
previous  year.  The  treasurer’s  statement  showed  a 
balance  in  the  Society’s  favour  of  £22  5s.  3^d.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  appointed  as  the  committee  for 
the  ensuing  year,  viz.,  John  Hett,  Esq.,  president ; John 
Danber.  Esq.,  vice-president ; Mr.  John  Hewson,  trea- 
surer; Messrs.  S.  Upton  and  J.  Parker,  secretaries;  and 
Messrs.  W.  Brocklesby,  Thos.  Freer,  W.  Nicholson,  J. 
B.  Moxon,  Wm.  Hart,  Id.  T.  Jackson,  J.  Lofley,  G. 
Lofley,  and  Thos.  Mason.  The  propriety  of  establishing 
classes  in  drawing  and  other  important  branches  of  know- 
ledge, for  the  benefit  of  the  junior  members,  and  with  a 
view  to  enable  this  Society  further  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  union  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  was  con- 
sidered, and  the  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
requested  to  take  all  necessary  steps  for  instituting  such 
classes  as  early  as  it  can  be  found  practicable  to  do  so. 
The  sum  of  £10  out  of  the  balance  in  the  treasurer’s 
hands  was  directed  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a 
further  supply  of  new  books.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
given  to  the  officers  of  the  past  year,  and  after  the 
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transaction  of  other  general  business,  the  members  sepa- 
rated, well  satisfied  with  the  success  which  has  continued 
to  attend  the  operations  of  tire  Society. 

Cheltenham. — Courses  of  lectures  have  been  com- 
menced, and  are  fully  attended,  both  at  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Institutions  and  the  Athenaeum.  Among 
the  lecturers  engaged  are  Dr.  Lankester,  the  Rev.  H. 
Christmas,  F.  R.  Bennett,  Esq.,  P.  L.  Simmonds,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  Balfour ; and  gratuitous  lectures  have  also  been 
delivered  by  Dr.  Humphreys,  of  the  Grammar  School, 
and  other  friends  of  educational  progress. 

Huntingdon. — A meeting  took  place  at  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution  on  Friday  evening,  the  7th 
inst,,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  some  views  tending 
to  advance  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  young 
men  of  the  town  in  the  useful  sciences,  in  order  to  qualify 
them  to  become  candidates  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Michael 
Foster,  Esq.,  the  president,  who  stated  the  advantages 
which  were  likely  to  arise  to  those  who  would  systemati- 
cally undertake  the  studies  which  would  enable  them  to 
put  themselves  in  competition  with  those  who  were 
desirous  to  obtain  appointments  to  public  situations.  He 
remarked  that  the  system  of  obtaining  places  by  patron- 
age was  now  happily  on  the  decrease,  and  it  was  by  talent 
alone  that  for  the  future  men  could  hope  to  attain  to  offi- 
cial situations  ; the  East  India  Company,  amongst  others, 
had  thrown  their  immense  patronage  open  to  public  com- 
petition, and  almost  one  of  their  first  appointments, 
under  the  new  system,  worth  £1,200  a year,  had  been 
given  to  the  son  of  a tradesman  of  Royston.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  the  young  men  of  Huntingdon  should  not 
make  the  attempt  to  obtain  some  of  the  prizes,  which 
were  within  the  reach  of  all  who  had  talent  and  energy 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  ordeal.  Mr.  Honey,  of 
Gowper’s  House  Academy,  explained  at  length  the  various 
branches  of  study  in  which  young  men  would  have  to  be 
examined — such  as  chemistry,  mathematics,  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  other  sciences,  for  which  the  Society  of  Arts 
offered  prizes  varying  from  £25  to  £10,  besides  giving 
certificates,  which  carried  with  them  a recommendation 
to  almost  any  situation  for  which  the  holder  might 
become  a candidate.  For  himself,  he  was  ready  on  the 
formation  of  the  classes  to  give  instruction  in  any  branch 
which  came  within  his  power ; and  he  would  sajr  further, 
that  where  lie  was  not  himself  competent,  he  would 
undertake  to  find  masters  at  his  own  expense.  He  urged 
the  young  men  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  boon  now  offered  to  them. — The  Rev.  R.  C.  Black 
thought  the  scheme  deserved  encouragement ; it  was  too 
often  the  case  that  when  youths  left  school  they  thought 
their  education  was  finished;  whereas  they  had  in  fact 
only  laid  the  foundation  for  that  more  serious  study 
which  was  to  aid  them  if  they  desired  to  attain  distinc- 
tion in  after  life. — The  Rev.  V.  H.  Millard  spoke  of  the 
great  advantage  which  the  plan  held  out  to  young  men 
with  any  pretensions  to  ability  and  perseverance.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  present  day  had  risen 
from  the  lower  classes,  by  that  systematic  attention  to 
any  particular  study  for  which  their  minds  seemed  to  be 
designed.  He  instanced  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  who  was 
•originally  only  a labouring  lad  in  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire’s garden  ; the  late  Hugh  Miller,  the  geologist,  who 
for  many  years  worked  in  a quarry,  and  obtained  his  first 
insight  into  the  depths  of  that  science  from  the  circum- 
stance of  being  so  placed  ; but  then,  when  the  talent  in 
either  case  displayed  itself,  these  men  read  and  thought 
and  worked  hard  to  attain  the  proficiency  which  they 
subsequently  enjoyed.  And  so  it  must  be  with  all  who 
desired  to  excel.  They  must  educate  the  particular  talent 
with  which  they  were  blessed;  the  muscular  arm  of  the 
brawny  smith  could  never  wield  the  sledge  hammer,  if 
it  were  not  trained  to  the  occupation;  and  what  that 
training  was  to  the  arm,  education  was  to  the  mind  ; it 
formed  it,  strengthened  if,  and  enabled  it  to  overcome 
all  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  its  advancement. 
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The  Society  of  Arts,  desirous  to  promote  the  education  of 
the  people,  had  instituted  these  prizes,  that  there  might 
be  some  incentive  to  study,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
some  of  those  he  saw  around  him  should  not  participate 
in  them,  if  with  a vigorous  determination  they  set  them- 
selves to  work  to  do  so. — Some  other  gentlemen  briefly 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  thanks  having  been  voted  to 
the  chairman,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Masham.— The  inauguration  of  the  new  building  to  be 
called  the  Riddell  Memorial  Mechanics’  Institute,  took 
place  on  Monday,  the  3rd  inst.  It  contains  a well  propor- 
tioned class-room,  a library  and  reading-room,  besides  a 
large  vestibule,  staircase,  kitchen,  &c.,anda  lecture-room, 
forty  feet  by  twenty  feet,  with  an  elegantly  designed  roof 
and  pannelled  ceiling,  a committee-room,  an  ante-room, 
a room  intended  for  a museum,  &c.  The  style  is  plain 
Italian,  and  presents  three  elevations,  that  in  the  centre 
with  a southern  aspect  being  very  handsome.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  J.  Fisher,  Esq. , who,  after  having  opened  the 
business  of  the  meeting,  read  the  report  of  the  building 
committee,  which  congratulates  the  subscribers  on  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  their  undertaking,  in  the 
completion  of  the  very  handsome  building  in  which  they 
were  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  it  as 
a memorial  to  the  memory  of  their  much  esteemed  vicar, 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Riddell,  who,  for  a period  of  nearly 
15  years,  had  endeared  himself  to  those  committed  to 
his  charge  by  his  exemplary  and  pious  life.  Soon  after 
his  sudden  and  melancholy  death,  a strong  desire  was  ex- 
pressed by  many  of  his  parishioners  and  friends  to  pay 
some  mark  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  and  hand  down  to  posterity  some  lasting 
and  useful  record  of  him  and  his  connection  with  the 
parish.  Ab  he  had  in  hislifetime  taken  a very  lively  in- 
terest in  this  Institute  from  its  first  establishment  until 
his  death,  it  was  determined  to  erect  to  his  memory  a 
handsome  bulding  in  Masham  for  a Mechanics’  Institute, 
to  be  called  “The  Riddell  Memorial  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute.” The  Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  granted  the  site,  and  gave  a donation  of 
£20  towards  the  building  fund.  A subscription 
was  set  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  the  building, 
and  in  a short  time  it  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £4G1. 
The  ladies  of  Masham  formed  themselves  into  a com- 
mittee and  got  up  a fancy  fair  and  bazaar  in  aid 
of  the  building  fund.  This  was  held,  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Danby  Vernon  Har- 
court,  in  Swinton  Park,  on  the  9th  of  July  last,  and 
realised  the  sum  of  £275,  which,  with  the  £461  raised  by 
subscription,  made  the  sum  of  £736  applicable  to  the 
erection  of  tire  building.  In  addition  to  this  it  should 
be  mentioned,  that  many  of  the  neighbouring  farmers 
gratuitously  led  a great  portion  of  the  materials  for  the 
building.  The  funds  having  been  thus  raised,  Messrs. 
Perkin  and  Backhouse,  architects,  of  Leeds,  kindly 
volunteered  to  present  the  committee  with  the  design  of 
the  present  edifice.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the 
15th  of  March  last,  by  Admiral  Hareourt,  of  Swinton- 
park,  in  the  presence  of  Timothy  Hutton,  Esq.,  of  Clifton 
Castle,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Hedley,  M. A.,  Vicar  of  Masham, 
William  Perkin,  Esq.  (the  architect),  the  officers  and 
committee  of  the  Institute,  and  a large  concourse  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Masham  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  Rev. 
Canon  Tkevok,  of  York,  in  an  address  of  some  length, 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  seconded  by 
the  ltev.  Thos.  Hedley,  Vicar  of  Masham  ; tire  Rev.  Dr. 
Whiteside,  Vicar  of  Scarborough,  the  Rev.  S.II.  Atkins, 
of  Studley,  Barnett  Blake,  Esq.,  lecturer  to  the  York- 
shire Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  and  the  Rev. 
Phineas  Stubbs,  Vicar  of  Well,  subsequently  addressed 
tire  meeting,  which  separated  after  passing  several  votes 
of  thanks. 

Wakefield.-— The  Annual  Report  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institution  states  that  the  Exhibition  and  Bazaar  held 
last  year,  with  a view  to  paying  off  the  debt  upon  the 
purchase  of  the  building,  realised  upwards  of  £1,000. 
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The  number  of  members  at  present  on  the  books  is  812, 
and  the  average  attendance  at  the  Monday  evening  lec- 
tures has  been  about  300.  The  lecturers  were  as  follows  : 
— Dr.  Cantor,  London — The  Philosophy  of  Nutrition; 
Physionomy  and  Temperament.  T.  Brittain,  Esq., 
Manchester — The  Microscope  applied  to  Animal  Physio- 
logy. Mr.  John  Cameron — Cram  and  Culture  ; Books, 
and  how  to  read  them,  illustrated  by  Beadings  and  Cri- 
tical Exposition  of  Passages ; Artistic,  Scientific,  and 
Philosophic  Culture.  Rev.  J.  G.  Miall,  Bradford — The 
History  of  Transit,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Rev.  W.  Id. 
Channing — On  American  Slavery.  E.  H.  Durden,  Esq., 
E.C.S.,  Leeds — New  Materials  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Paper.  Henry  Currer  Briggs,  Esq. — On  the  difficulties 
attending  the  safe  and  successful  working  of  Coal  Mines. 
R.  M.  Millies,  Esq.,  M.P. — A Reading  from  his  own 
Poems.  S.  Wilderspin,  Esq. — On  Infant  Education. 
Rev.  H.  V.  Palmer,  York — Modern  Fortification,  its 
principles  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated.  E.  B. 
Wheatley,  Esq.,  Hopton — On  certain  Industrial  Schools 
in  France.  Frederick  Dykes,  Esq.,  Beverley — French 
Literature  in  the  12th  and  13th  Centuries.  T.  G. 
Wright,  Esq.,  M.D. — The  Magnetic  Telegraph.  Rev. 
.J.  S.  Eastmead — The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  its  Au- 
thor. Mr.  Edmund  Wheeler,  London — Electric  Tele- 
graphs for  Printing,  Writing,  and  Copying  ; Stationary, 
Marine,  and  Locomotive  Steam  Engines,  illustrated  by 
Diagrams  and  Working  Models.  Sir.  Samuel  Braith- 
waite,  Whitby— Jet  and  its  Manufacture.  Rev.  W.  R. 
Bowditch — The  Science  of  Common  Things.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Alexander,  Halifax — The  Injuries  to  Health  inci- 
dent to  certain  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Processes. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Ryland — -The  Early  Life  and  Writings  of 
Milton.  Mr.  John  Newby,  Ackworth — The  Institution 
of  the  Knights  Templars.  J.  B.  Greenwood,  Esq., 
Dewsbury — Whatare  we  to  do  with  our  Young  Thieves? 
Rev.  A.  Perry,  M.D. — On  the  Human  Brain,  considered 
in  some  of  its  relations,  physical,  intellectual,  and  mo- 
ral. Rev.  A.  Cassels,  Batley — On  Shoddy,  and  its  Ma- 
nufacture. In  addition  to  the  above,  a course  of  ten  lec- 
tures was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Bowditch,  “ On 
the  Scientific  Principles  of  some  Common  Things,”  and 
one  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  D’Orsey,  on  “ What  to  learn,  and 
how  to  learn  it.”  An  improvement  as  to  number  and 
quality  has  taken  place  in  the  classes,  and  the  subjects 
taught  are  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  French, 
pencil  drawing,  modelling,  chemistry,  and  natural  history. 
The  Practical  Art  Class,  for  Free-hand  and  Mecha- 
nical Drawing,  Designing,  and  Modelling,  is  conducted 
by  Mr.  J.  White,  head  master  of  the  Leeds  School 
of  Practical  Art.  This  class  meets  every  Tuesday  evening, 
and  affords  especial  advantages  to  Masons,  Builders,  Plas- 
terers, Joiners,  Cabinet-Makers,  Upholsterers,  Carvers 
and  Gilders,  Painters,  Machinists,  Ironfomiders,  and  all 
whose  business  requires  a knowledge  of  Drawing,  Design- 
ing, and  Modelling.  Such  members  of  the  class  as  are 
sufficiently  advanced,  will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  the 
prizes  and  certificates  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  at 
the  Examination  which  is  to  be  held  at  Huddersfield 
next  Whitsuntide. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  Actuaries,  8. 

Geographical,  8£.  I.  Lieut.  Pim,  “ Plan  for  a further  Search 
after  the  remains  of  the  Franklin  Expedition.”  II.  Letter 
from  Dr.  Vogel,  of  the  Central  African  Expedition. 

Tues.  Meteorological,  7. 

Civil  Engineers,  8.  Mr.  T.  T.  Jopling  “ On  Recent  Im- 
provements in  Water  Meters.” 

Med.  and  Chirurg.,  8|. 

Zoological,  9. 

Wed.  Society  of  Arts,  8.  Dr.  J.  Forbes  Royle  “On Indian  Fibres.” 
Microscopical,  8. 

R.  S.  Literature,  8f. 

Archaeological,  8|. 

Turns.  Antiquaries,  8. 

Royal,  8|. 

Sat.  Medical,  8. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette , November  14 tli,  1856.] 

Dated  15 th  September,  1856. 

2152.  Felix  Moreau,  39,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris — Improvements 
applicable  to  the  tops  of  omnibuses  and  other  carriages. 
Dated  ls<  October , 1856. 

2290.  Pierre  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontaine-Moreau,  39,  Rue  de 
l’Echiquier,  Paris — An  improved  voltaic  battery.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

Dated  3rd  October , 1856. 

2321.  Blanche  Palmire  Mosqueron,  Widow  Yilcoq,  Paris — An  im 
proved  lamp  oil. 

Dated  9 th  October , 1856J 

2363.  William  Stettinius  Clark,  High  Holborn — Improvements  in 
the  construction  of  churns  for  producing  butter.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

2370.  John  Shaw  and  Edwin  Shaw,  Glossop,  Derby — Certain  im- 
provements in  pianofortes,  organs,  harmoniums,  and  other 
similar  keyed  musical  instruments. 

Dated  11  th  October , 1856. 

2385.  Anton  Bruno  Seithen,  12,  Alpha-place,  Caledonian-road — 
Improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  cutting  cork  in 
the  process  of  shaping  and  making  stoppers  of  cork,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  cork  to  be  employed  in  the  said  processes, 
and  to  be  applied  to  other  useful  purposes. 

Dated  October  Yltli,  1856. 

2328.  George  Wilson,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  power  looms. 
Dated  20th  October , 1856. 

2455.  Robert  George  Barrow,  15,  Wade-street,  Poplar — A self-main- 
taining motive  power  obtained  from  water,  air,  or  any  other 
fluid  or  liquid. 

2459.  Charles  Robert  Freeman,  Eaton,  Norwich,  and  William  Drake 
Ivey,  Norwich — Improvements  in  manufacturing  food  for 
animals. 

Dated  October  22nd,  1856. 

2479.  Carl  Heinrich  Julius  Wilhcm  Maximilian  Liebmann,  Fartown 
Huddersfield — An  improvement  in  purifying  water.  (A 
communication ). 

Dated  23  rd  October  , 1856. 

2486.  George  Edward  Johns,  4,  Falcon-street,  London — The  applica' 
tion  and  adaptation  of  an  optical  or  stereoscopic  arrangement 
in  the  manufacture  of  boxes. 

Dated  25 th  October , 1856. 

2508.  William  Benson,  Four  Stones,  near  Hexham,  Northumberland 
— Improvements  in  apparatus  for  drying  grain,  seeds,  and 
other  substances. 

2510.  Joseph  Sexton,  Leicester-square — Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  caustic  holders,  applicable  .also  to  the  holding  of 
leads,  chalks,  and  other  marking  materials. 

2514.  Thomas  Brown,  Fenchurch-strect — Improvements  in  capstans 

and  windlasses. 

Dated  27 j.h  October,  1856. 

2515.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  Trinity-place,  Charing-cross — An  improve 

ment  in  producing  ornamental  plastering  or  stucco  work. 

2516.  John  Birkin,  West  Bridgeford,  Nottingham — Improvements  in 

dressing  and  cleaning  wheat  and  other  grain. 

2517.  Hugo  Frederick  Forbes,  Florence,  Tuscany — An  improved 

copying  press. 

2519.  Thomas  Allen,  Adelplii-terrace — Improvements  in  the  perma- 
nent way  of  railways. 

2521.  Philipp  Schaffer  and  Frederick  Schaffer,  Brewer-street — An 

improved  handle  for  desks,  deed  and  despatch  boxes,  bags, 
furniture,  and  other  articles  to  which  handles  are  applied. 

2522.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improved  means 

of  economising  the  waste  heat  of  furnaces  or  fire-places.  (A 
communication). 

2523.  Michael  Dognin,  Lyons,  France — Improvements  in  machinery 

for  making  lace  or  net. 

Dated  28 th  October , 1856. 

2524.  William  Brodie,  Belhaven,  East  Lothian — Improvements  in 

the  manufacture  or  production  of  roofing  tiles. 

2525.  Edward  Thornhill  Simpson,  Calder  Soap  Works,  Wakefield — 

Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  soap 

2526.  Adolphe  Ernest  Ragon,  Bernard-street,  Ruesell-square — Im- 

provements in  apparatus  for  indicating  and  recording  the 
speed  of  ships.  (A  communication.) 

2527.  William  Septimus  Losh,  Wreay  Syke,  Cumberland — Improve- 

ments in  the  preparation  of  size,  which  may  also  be  used  as 
a waterproof  varnish  or  coating. 

2528.  Jean  Louis  Marie,  Paris — Improvements  in  raising,  propelling, 

and  forcing  water  and  other  fluids,  and  in  obtaining  motive 
power. 

2529.  William  Armand  Gilbee,  4,  South -street,  Finsbury — Improve- 

ments in  the  construction  of  smoke-consuming  furnaces — 
(A  communication.) 

2530.  Joseph  Armstrong,  Normanton — Improvements  in  the  perma- 

nent way  of  railways. 

2531.  Samuel  Russell,  12,  Sheaf-gardens,  Sheffield — Improvements 

in  the  manufacture  of  teapot-handles,  knobs,  door-plates, 
finger-plates,  razor  scales,  and  knife  handles. 

2532.  James  Kinder  Clieetham,  Rochdale,  Lancashire — Improve- 

ments in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

2533.  Adolphe  Aubril,  Newman-street,  Oxford-street — The  novel 

application  of  a certain  root  to  the  manufacture  of  starch, 
paper,  and  cardboard. 
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Dated  29 th  October , 1856. 

2535.  Richard  Ilampson,  Rochdale,  Lancashire — Improvements  in 
lubricating  steam  engines. 

2537.  Thomas  Eyre  Wyche,  Camberwell — A method  of  disengaging 
metals  from  the  matrix.  (Partly  a communication.) 

2539.  Thomas  Clutton  Salt,  Birmingham — A new  or  improved  me- 
thod of  coating  with  glass  or  enamelling  surfaces  of  cast  iron. 
2541.  Thomas  Smith  Henzell,  South  Shields — Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  ships  or  vessels. 

2543.  William  Kopke,  Hackney,  Middlesex — An  improved  clasp- 
board  to  hold  documents  for  reference. 

2545.  Peter  I'airbairn,  Leeds,  and  Robert  Newton,  Liverpool — Im- 
provements in  machinery  for  dressing  waste  silk. 

2547.  John  Thomas  Way,  Welbeck -street — Improvements  in  obtain- 
ing light  by  electricity. 

2549.  John  Macallum,  Karnes  Gunpowder  Mills,  Argvle,  N.B. — Im- 
provements in  the  preparation  or  refining  of  saltpetre. 

Dated  30/4  October , 1855. 

2551.  Constantine  John  Baptist  Torassa,  Genoa — An  apparatus  for 
calculating  the  speed  of  vessels  at  sea,  as  well  as  obtaining 
the  extent  of  their  destination  caused  by  the  side  winds. 

2553.  John  Gibbon,  Northfieet,  Kent — Improvements  in  cliaff-cut- 
ting  machines. 

2555.  Louis  Urion,  Nancy,  France — Improvements  in  match  boxes  or 

holders. 

Dated  31s/  October,  1856. 

2556.  Charles  Augustus  Ferguson,  Millwall,  Poplar — Improvements 

in  preparing  timber  for  ship-building,  mast-making,  and 
other  purposes. 

2557.  John  Lawson,  2,  Morris-place,  Glasgow" — Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  of  pile  and  other  fabrics. 

2560.  Francis  Cook  Matthews,  Great  Driffield,  York — Improvements 

in  preparing  manure. 

2561.  Samuel  Worssam,  Chelsea,  and  John  Grist,  Islington — Im- 

provements in  machinery  for  cutting  and  shaping  wTood. 

2562.  Henry  Hutton,  Reading — improvements  in  lubricators. 

Dated  1 st  Nove?nber.  1856. 

2563.  Edward  Joseph  Hughes,  Manchester — An  improved  mode  or 

method  of  concentrating  the  colouring  matter  of  certain 
vegetable  substances. 

2564.  Joseph  Browne,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  the  construction 

and  working  of  ships’  windlasses  and  capstans,  part  of  which 
improvements  are  also  applicable  for  steering  ships  and  other 
vessels. 

2566.  Benjamin  Stott,  Salford,  near  Manchester — Improvements  in 

machinery  or  apparatus  for  preparing,  spinning,  and  doubling 
cotton,  wool,  flax,  or  other  fibrous  materials. 

2567.  JolinYoung, Wolverhampton — Improvements  in  flooring  cramps 

and  lifting  jacks. 

2568.  John  Parbery,  Northampton — Certain  improvements  in  horse 

collars. 

2569.  James  Coul  Sinclair,  Elgin,  Moray,  N.B. — Improvements  in 

treating,  preparing,  and  drying  agricultural  produce. 

2570.  Thomas  Ainsley  Cook,  Newcastle-on-Tyne — Improvements  in 

treating  manganese  ores. 

2571.  John  Warne,  Blackfriars-road — Improvements  in  beer  engines. 

2572.  Josiah  Stone,  Park  Terrace,  New  Cross,  Kent  — Improve- 

ments in  the  construction  of  force  pumps. 

2573.  William  Henry  Moore,  3,Wenlock-place,  City-road— Improve- 

ments in  railway  signals. 

2574.  William  Joseph  Curtis,  1,  Sebbon-strect,  Islington — Improve- 

ments in  lighting  and  ventilating  railway  carriages. 

Dated  3rd  Nove??ibcri  1856. 

2575.  John  Jobson,  Litchurch,  Derby — Improvements  in  the  manu- 

facture of  railway  chairs. 

2576.  Samuel  Tearne,  and  George  William  Richmond,  Birmingham 

— Certain  improvements  in  producing  ornamental  designs  on 
the  surfaces  of  fancy  and  other  goods  made  of  papier  mache, 
wood,  glass,  china,  earthenware,  tin,  iron,  or  other  such  like 
materials,  the  surfaces  of  which  when  made  up  arc  usually 
finished  by  staining,  varnishing,  painting,  or  japanning. 

2577.  James  Nasmyth  and  Robert  Wilson,  Patricroft,  near  Man- 

u . Chester — Improvements  in  hydraulic  pumps  and  presses  for 

packing  cotton  and  other  articles  of  the  like  nature. 

2578.  Samuel  Middleton,  15,  Porter-street,  Newport-market — Im- 

provements in  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  of  leather 
without  seams. 

2579.  John  White,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  preparing  for  spinning 

cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

2581.  Ebenezcr  Erskinc  Scott,  Dundee — Improvements  in  stereo- 
scopes. 

2583.  John  Kirkliam,  Tonbridgc-placc,  Ncw-road — Improvements  in 
the  construction  of  furnaces,  ovens,  or  kilns  for  drying, 
baking,  or  burning  pottery,  earthenware,  bricks,  tiles,  or 
other  similar  articles,  and  in  the  means  of  collecting  and 
condchsing  the  smoke,  gases,  or  vapours  evolved  from  the  fuel 


in  such  or  other  furnaces  or  fireplaces,  or  that  escapes  from 
the  retorts  and  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas. 

DaUd  \th  November , 1856. 

2584.  Joshua  Murgatroyd,  Stockport — Improvements  in  machinery 

or  apparatus  for  spinning,  cleaning,  doubling,  and  throwing 
silk,  part  of  w hich  improvements  are  applicable  to  machinery 
for  roving  and  doubling  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

2585.  Henry  Bessemer,  Queen-street-place,  New  Cannon-street — Im- 

provements in  the  manufacture  of  rails,  or  railway  bars,  and 
axles. 

2586.  Ethan  Campbell,  Boston,  U.S. — Anew  and  useful  or  improved 

apparatus  for  propelling  a navigable  vessel. 

2587.  William  Gray  and  John  Tate,  Newcastle-on-Tyne — Improve- 

ments in  apparatus  for  washing. 

2588.  Joseph  Jessop,  West  Gate,  Bradford — Improvements  in  ma- 

chinery for  washing,  wringing,  and  mangleing. 

2589.  Samuel  Cotton,  Broughton,  near  Manchester — An  improved 

mode  or  method  of  regulating  or  governing  lift,  tilt,  or  other 
hammers  worked  by  mechanical  power. 

2590.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane — Improved  ma- 

chinery for  riming  and  tapping  gas  fittings.  (A  communica- 
tion.) 

2591.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improved  ma- 

chinery for  sweeping  floors,  streets,  and  walks.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

Dated  5th  November , 1856. 

2593.  William  Weild,  Manchester — Improvements  in  velvet  or  cut 
pile  fabrics,  and  in  looms  or  machinery  used  for  weaving  such 
velvet  and  other  loop  pile  fabrics. 

2595.  William  Edward  Wiley,  34,  Great  Hampton-street,  Birming- 
ham— Improvements  in  pen-holders. 

2597.  James  Fernihough,  Dukinfield,  Chester,  and  Robert  Farrow, 
Leek,  Stafford — A self-acting  apparatus  for  regulating  the 
supply  of  atmospheric  air  to  furnaces,  gas  stoves,  and  other 
closed  vessels  used  for  the  consumption  of  fuel  or  combustible 
gases,  by  preventing  the  formation  of  smoke  therefrom,  and 
thereby  economising  such  fuel  or  combustible  gases. 

2599.  William  Clissold,  Dudbridge,  Gloucestershire — Improved  ap- 
paratus for  regulating  the  supply  of  water  to  water-wheels. 
2601.  Henry  Hill,  Stepney — An  improvement  in  locks  for  bags  and 
other  like  articles. 

2603.  Robert  William  Sievier,  Upper  Holloway — An  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  treating  saccharine  juices  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar. 
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Portable  Iron  Military  Music  Stand  
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SECOND  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  26,  1856. 

The  Second  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  26th  inst.,  Col.  W.  II.  Sykes,  P.R.S., 
Chairman  of  Council,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  : — 

Anthony,  Charles.  | Lefevre,  George  Shaw. 

Gilman,  William  Anthony.  | 

The  following  Institution  has  been  taken  into 
Union  since  the  last  announcement: — 

424.  Nortliowram  Mechanics’  Institute. 

The  following  Colonial  Institution  has  been 
taken  into  Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 
Natal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  following  Schools  have  been  taken  into 
Union  since  the  last  annortncement : — 

Birmingham,  Bristol-road  School. 

Making  Place  Hall  (near  Halifax)  Academy. 

The  Paper  read  was  : — 

INDIAN  FIBRES,  BEING  A SEQUEL  TO  OBSER- 
VATIONS “ON  INDIAN  FIBRES  FIT  FOR 

TEXTILE  FABRICS,  OR  FOR  ROPE  AND 

PAPER  MAKING.”* 

By  J.  Forbes  Royle,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  proposing  to  re-introduce  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety to  a subject  which  they  so  recently  discussed,  I feel 
that  some  apology  is  necessary , the  more  particularly  as 
it  is  not  one  to  which  I myself  am  specially  wedded. 
Indeed,  in  Paris,  I promised  our  Secretary  a Paper  on  the 
Oils  and  Fatty  Substances  of  India,  a promise  which  I 
hope  yet  to  be  able  to  redeem.  An  increased  supply  of 
materials  for  cordage,  clothing,  and  paper-making,  is, 
however,  not  an  unimportant  one,  as  I have  endeavoured 
to  show ; and  though  my  paper  on  this  subject  was  written 
at  the  request  of  the  Council,  and  that  on  paper-mate- 
rials at  the  call  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  both  in 
consequence  of  the  anticipated  deficiency  of  the  ordinary 
sources  of  supply,  I had  long  before  endeavoured  to  have 
turned  to  account  the  true  hemp  plant  which  grows  in 
such  abundance  in  some  parts  of  North-Western  India, 
and  had,  at  a still  earlier  period,  thought,  like  so  many 
others,  that  as  India  grows  and  exports  such  large  quan- 
tities of  linseed,  there  must  be  a corresponding  production 
of  flax,  and,  as  none  was  collected,  there  must  be  propor- 
tionate waste. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  these  fibrous  sub- 
stances in  a greater  degree  than  to  some  other  Indian 
products,  because  India  appears  to  me  to  be  pre-eminently 
a country  for  fibres,  and  because  I believe  that  a great 
mass  of  valuable  material,  which  now  yearly  runs  to  waste, 
may  more  readily  than  almost  anything  else  be  turned 
to  profitable  account.  In  the  first  place,  the  vegetation 
of  the  country  is  characterised  by  a teeming  abundance 
in  species  of  plants  known  to  abound  in  fibres.  Thus, 
without  enumerating  the  gigantic  grasses,  the  plantain 

* See  Journal  of  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  366. 


and  the  marool  yield  large  quantities  of  white  fibres. 
Among  the  palms,  in  addition  to  cocoa-nut  fibre,  we  have 
the  black  Ejoo  fibre,  remarkable  as  well  for  strength  as 
for  incorruptibility  when  exposed  to  wet.  As  the  lime 
tree  yields  Russian  bast,  so  the  jute  and  its  congeners  of 
the  same  family  are  now  equally  indispensable  to  our 
manufactures.  As  the  leguminous  and  malvaceous  classes 
of  plants  include  several  groups,  of  which  numerous  species 
abound  in  fibres,  so  do  also  the  Asdepiads  and  the  nettles ; 
combining  to  afford  us  any  variety  of  fineness  and  of 
Strength  which  we  can  expect,  or  I may  almost  say  wish 
for  in  fibres.  The  climate,  moreover,  is  favourable  for 
the  growth  of  these  fibre-yielding  plants ; for  as  most 
of  those  to  which  I have  to  allude  belong  to  the  indi- 
genous flora  of  India,  their  period  of  growth  is  during 
the  rainy  season,  when  there  is  suitable  heat  and  abund- 
ant moisture  ; thus  is  secured  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
parts  of  vegetation  in  which  almost  entirely  these  fibre 
abound.  As  the  rainy  season  comes  to  an  end  after 
three,  or  in  some  parts,  four  months,  there  is  usually 
fine  weather  for  the  separation  and  preparation  of  these 
fibres.  In  these  operations,  however,  I believe  the 
natives  may  very  profitably  be  assisted  with  some  cheap 
machinery,  and  be  taught  improved  and  yet  simple 
methods  of  preparing  their  fibres  for  market.  There  is, 
moreover,  great  abundance  of  unoccupied  land  as  well  as  of 
cheap  labour,  and  easy  accessibility,  either  by  sea  or  river 
carriage,  to  the  places  where  the  fibres  chiefly  abound. 
It  has  no  doubt  been  in  consequence  of  the  suitableness 
of  all  these  essentials  that  the  import  of  fibres  from  the 
East  has  so  rapidly  increased.  Thus,  as  I have  already 
quoted  from  McCulloch’s  Commercial  Dictionary : — • 


Hemp  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

1831.  1851. 

From  Russia cwt.  506,803  672.342 

From  British  India..  95,472  590,923 

There  was  a falling  off  in  1852  and  1853,  but  an 
increase  in  1854  and  1855,  the  imports  being  : — 


1854. 

1855. 

Hemp 

125,951 

69,464 

• lute 

443.558 

520,741 

Other  fibres 

741 

963 

569,250 

594,068 

I am  indebted  to  Sir  Emerson  Tennant  for  the  fol- 
lowin  g return : — 


An  Account  of  the  importations  of  Hemp  in  the  nine  months 
ended  30th  September,  1856,  distinguishing  the  Quantities 
. imported  from  British  Territories  in  the  East  Indies. 


Quantities  Imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  Nine  Months  ended 
30th  September,  1S56. 


Hemp,  dressed 

undressed  

— tow,  or  codilla  of  \ 

liemp  j 

Jute 

Other  vegetable) 

substances  of  the  na-  ! 
ture  and  quality  of  un-  ( 
dressed  hemp J 


~ O 

£ X tD’U 

.5  g giziO 

iii  ii 
” 8, 

d 

o 

6 

Singapore, 

Other 

Countries. 

Cwt. 

Cwt, 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

593 

13,025 

37,777 

209 

342,165 

10,095 

529,817 

16,311 

893 

1,431 

1,876 

569,080 

1,431 

209 

383,472 

Aggre- 
gate 
of  the 
Impor- 
tations. 


Cwt. 

13,618 

380,151 

10,095 

540,128 


4,200 


054,192 


JOHN  A.  MESSENGER. 

Office  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Imports  and  Exports, 
Custom-house,  London,  Nov.  22nd,  1856. 

The  soil  and  climate  are  also  favourable  to  the  other 
plants  which  have  been  introduced  from  other  countries ; 
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thus,  the  pine-apple  now  abounds  in  Assam  and  in  the 
Indian  islands,  also  in  Pegu  : the  agave  or  American 
aloe  is  quite  at  home  in  the  comparatively  dry  climates 
of  the  Deccan  and  of  Mysore.  The  flax  plant  is  itself 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  plains,  hut  only  on  account 
of  its  linseed,  as  also  the  true  hemp  plant  ; the  latter 
for  the  intoxicating  secretions  of  its  leaves. 

By  some  it  maybe  asked,  why,  if  60  favourable  to  the 
production  of  fibre,  does  not  India  produce  larger  quan- 
tities, or  a better  quality  of  cotton.  The  question  might 
be  answered  by  stating  that  cotton  is  not  fibrous  but 
cellular  tissue.  But  a more  proper  answer  would  be,  that 
cotton  is  a production  of  the  fruit  and  not  of  the  stem  or 
leaves  of  a plant ; and  it  does  not  follow  that  a climate 
which  promotes  the  growth  of  certain  parts  of  vegetation 
is  also  favourable  for  the  maturationof  fruit ; indeed,  the 
converse  is  not  unfrequently  the  case.  Therefore,  thougli 
the  seasons  may  be  well  suited  for  all  the  purposes  of 
indigenous  species,  they  may  not  be  so  for  those  which 
are  foreign  to  the  soil.  This  is  the  case  with  the  American 
cotton  plant;  for  it  is  not  the  short-stapled  Indian  cotton 
which  our  manufacturers  require,  but  American  cotton 
grown  in  India.  Though  this  grows  vigorously  in  most 
parts  of  India  during  the  rainy  season,  it  is  unable,  with 
its  short  roots  and  broad  expanded  leaves,  to  bear  the 
transition  from  the  moisture  of  the  rains  to  the  compara- 
tive dryness  at  their  conclusion.  Failure  has  therefore 
ensued  in  many  places,  but  in  others,  as  the  district  of 
Dharwar,  there  are  60,000  acres  under  cultivation  with 
American  cotton ; but  there  the  plant  has  the  advantage 
of  the  influence  of  the  two  monsoons.  I believe  it  will 
be  possible  in  other  districts,  as  the  irrigation  canals 
come  fully  into  operation,  so  to  moderate  the  transition 
from  moisture  to  dryness  as  to  allow  of  the  full  ripening 
of  the  fruit,  and,  therefore,  of  the  formation  of  good 
stapled  cotton. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  subject.  I have  myself 
been  induced  to  return  to  it,  because  some  new  fibres  of 
good  quality,  and  old  ones  from  new  situations,  were 
sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Much  additional  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  on  some  points,  and  ample  con- 
firmation of  the  views  I formerly  promulgated.  I have 
been  encouraged  also  to  proceed  with  this  subject,  from 
the  attention  which  it  lias  excited,  and  from  the  nu- 
merous inquiries  which  continue  to  be  made  of  me  re- 
specting these  Indian  fibres:  likewise  from  mvhavingbeen 
informed  from  the  best  sources  that  in  the  busy  hives  where 
the  fibre  manufactures  are  chiefly  carried  on,  they  yet 
require  still  larger  supplies,  either  of  those  which  are 
in  commerce,  or  of  such  as  are  most  like  them,  and 
therefore,  most  easily  substituted.  I know,  also,  that 
several  engineers  are  employed  in  ascertaining  improved 
methods  of  separation  and  of  preparation,  not  only  of 
fibres  in  general,  but  of  these  in  particular.  And,  though 
last,  not  the  least  important  result  will  be,  that  improved 
information  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  some  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  of  the  East,  who  are,  perhaps,  apt  to  depreciate 
indigenous  products ; while  some  of  them  may  be  in- 
duced to  grow  or  to  use  what  is  valuable  in  neighbour- 
ing districts  (for  some  complain  that  there  is  no  market 
even  for  a valuable  product),  while  a few  may  perhaps  be 
induced  to  send  theirs  in  an  improved  state,  in  order  to 
realise  a higher  price  in  the  market. 

Such  investigations,  though  they  may  not  appear  prac- 
tical, are,  however,  of  great  use  in  enabling  the  inquiring 
and  intelligent  manufacturer  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  properties  and  probable  quantities  of  new  substances. 
The  broker  is  able  to  say  something  more  respecting 
them  than  that  “ they  are  unknown  in  the  market,”  and 
therefore  of  no  value.  As  a further  consequence,  the 
local  merchant  or  capitalist  abroad  is  able  to  purchase, 
or  make  advances  on  what  there  is  some  probability  of 
selling  at  reasonable  prices  in  foreign  markets.  Finally, 
the  European  planter  or  native  cultivator  is  encouraged 
to  grow  or  to  prepare  what  appears  to  him  of  the  greatest 
value,  because  it  finds  a local  purchaser;  for  he  has 


little  or  no  knowledge  of  what  is  of  value  in  the  foreign 
market.  Any  one  of  the  points  of  this  circle  of  connections 
being  omitted  is  sufficient,  as  has  often  been  experienced, 
to  put  a stop  to  progress  in  a new  course.  Such  in- 
quiries are,  moreover,  of  especial  utility  if  carried  on  in 
connection  with  a Society  like  the  present,  where  every 
subject  has  the  advantage  of  being  submitted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  men  who,  by  their  scientific  attainments  and 
practical  knowledge,  are  the  best  qualified  to  form  a cor- 
rect judgment  on  the  value  of  unknown  products  or  of  the 
new  inventions  brought  before  them.  For,  as  I before 
stated,  it  is  only  by  the  union  of  scientific  principles 
with  practical  knowledge  that  any  great  results  are,  in 
the  present  day,  to  be  obtained.  For,  if  we  rely  upon 
the  latter  only,  we  may,  sometime,  when  apparently  pro- 
ceeding at  railway  speed,  be  brought  to  a sudden,  and 
occasionally  disastrous  termination  by  the  neglect  of 
some  single  point;  while,  if  we  rely  upon  scientific 
principles  only,  we  may  often  be  shunted  off,  though  we 
can  avail  ourselves  of  legitimate  modes  for  returning  to 
the  course  we  were  wishing  to  pursue. 

Having  on  a previous  occasion,  as  well  as  in  a separate 
work,  dwelt  on  the  great  variety  of  Indian  fibres,  of 
which  we  now  have  a very  extended  display,  it  is  not  my 
intention  either  to  enumerate  or  to  describe  the  great 
variety  of  fibres  which  are,  and  may  be,  produced  in 
India.  But  I propose  rather  to  dwell  upon  those  which 
are  at  present  most  worthy  of  attention,  because  possessed 
of  superior  qualities,  or  procurable  in  larger  quantities, 
or  because  they  are  wanted  by  manufacturers  in  Europe 
for  particular  purposes.  Therefore,  I shall  arrange  my 
observations  under  the  heads  of  the  purposes  to  which 
different  fibres  are  applicable,  rather  than  under  the 
names  of  each  particular  fibre, — thus : — 

1.  Basts  and  barks. 

2.  Platting  and  mat-making  materials. 

3.  Cordage  fibres. 

4.  Textile  fibres. 

5.  Paper  materials. 

C.  Adaptation  of  machinery  for  preparing  fibres  in 
India,  and  methods  to  be  adopted  for  obtaining  fibres 
in  large  quantities  from  India. 

Basts  and  Bakks. 

Though  I commence  my  observations  with  basts  or 
barks,  it  is  not  because  I think  them  of  primary  import- 
ance, for  I am  well  aware  that  carriage  and  freight  must 
operate  against  their  being  brought  in  any  large  quan- 
tities from  such  great  distances;  but  still,  some  useful 
information  may  be  elicited  respecting  them,  and  applied 
to  other  subjects.  The  bast  now  chiefly  used  is  that  em- 
ployed for  making  Russia  mats.  Of  these  about  3-J  mil- 
lions were  annually  exported  from  Russia,  and  ot  them 
from  500,000  to  800,000  were  brought  to  this  country, 
selling  for  about  £5  per  100 ; but  gardeners  have,  tor 
some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  tying  up  plants  with 
Cuba  bast.  The  origin  of  this  was,  until  lately,  quite 
unknown.  In  describing  the  basts  or  inner  barks  of 
several  trees  which  had  been  sent  from  Assam,  &c.,  1 
stated,  that  among  the  Indian  species  of  Grewia,  as  well 
as  among  the  Malvaceae,  there  were  numerous  bast-yield- 
ing plants.  1 specially  mentioned,  as  those  used  by  the 
nat  ives,  the  bast  ot  Hibiscus  arboreus,  or  liliaceus,  Sterculia 
villosa,  and  others.  It  is  curious  that  Sir  W.  Hookei,  in 
a late  number  of  the  Journal  of  Botany,  has  ascertained 
that  Cuba  bast  is  produced  by  a West  India  tree  named 
Hibiscus  clalus*  and  which  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a variety  of  Hibiscus  liliaceus ; that  is  the  very  same 
species  as  that  I have  just  mentioned  as  one  of  those  of 
which  the  bast  is  in  use  by  the  natives  of  India.  Dr. 
Bindley,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Nov.  8,  hopes 
“ that  this  useful  material  may  now  be  prepared  in  our 
colonies,  and  sold  at  a lower  price  than  it  bears  at 
present.” 

* Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  186. 
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Nothing  would  appear  to  be  more  easy  than  to  provide 
the  same,  or  an  efficient  substitute,  if  we  look  at  the 
■various  basts  which  have  been  sent  from  different  parts 
of  India,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Beemul,  from  as  far 
north  as  the  Deyra  'valley,  and  the  Butteah,  from  the 
Assam  valley.  But,  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  com- 
merce, those  from  Akyab,  the  seaport  of  Arracan,  seem 
most  desirable,  as  they  are  abundant,  cheap,  and  easily 
divisible  into  tine,  pliant,  and  knot-tying  fibres.  Some 
sent  to  the  Chiswick-gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
were  favourably  reported  upon.  The  retail  price  of 
several,  even  when  twisted  into  rope,  in  Akyab,  is  one 
rupee  per  maund,  that  is,  three  shillings  per  cwt.  For 
this  sum,  therefore,  they  might  be  put  on  board  ship; 
and  if  bast,  even  when  twisted  into  rope,  we  may  ask  why 
not  paper  stuff  at  about  the  same  sum.  Various  ex- 
perimental fibres  have  been  sent  from  Calcutta  for  £3 
and  £4  per  ton  for  freight.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  exports  from  Akyab  have  increased  is  something  re- 
markable. The  value  of  exports  in  — 

United  To  all  parts  of 

Kingdom.  the  world. 

1S54-55  was  ...  Rs.  3,568,169  ...  5,357,801 

1855-56  „ ...  8,112,408  ...  10,300,113 

The  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India  being  also 
moist  in  climate,  is  equally  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
bast  or  fibrous  material.  Several  such  have  been  sent  from 
Travancore,  for  which  Cochin  is  the  most  convenient  port 
for  shipment.  As  an  instance,  I will  only  mention  the 
bark  bags  which  are  employed  for  holding  rice.  These 
are  formed  of  the  bark  of  Antiaris  saccidora,  which  is 
common  in  the  jungles  of  Canara,  near  Coorg,  and  Tra- 
vancore. 

These  bags  are  made  by  cutting  a branch  correspond- 
ing to  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  sack  wanted.  It 
is  soaked  a little,  and  then  beaten  with  clubs  until  the 
inner  bark  separates  from  the  wood.  This  done,  the 
bark  is  turned  inside  out,  and  pulled  down,  until  only  a 
small  piece  of  it  remains  attached  to  the  wood,  which  is 
to  form  the  bottom  of  the  sack,  and  from  which  the  re- 
mainder .is  then  sawn  off.  If  we  look  at  the  immense 
mass  of  the  fibrous  matter,  and  the  white  colour  of  the 
inner  layer,  and  how  the  fibres  of  the  several  layers  cross 
each  other,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  apparent 
fitness  of  the  whole  for  being  beaten  into  half-stuff  for 
paper-makers ; and  regret  that  so  much  valuable  material 
must  be  lost,  when  only  the  thick  part  of  the  branches 
is  made  use  of  for  making  these  sacks  for  holding  rice. 

Some  bast  has  been  imported  from  Arracan  by  Major 
Lyell,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a purchaser  for  a new  ar- 
ticle. It  is,  however,  of  good  quality,  as  the  layers, 
when  separated,  tie  knots  well. 

One  ton  of  Gharoo  fibre,  or  rather  bast,  has  been  sent 
from  Malacca,  to  have  its  value  ascertained,  as  large 
quantities  could  be  procured  there.  The  gharoo  is 
known  in  commerce ; but  it  is  the  wood  of  this  tree 
in.  its  decayed  state,  which  is  well  known  as  the  high 
priced  lignum  aloes,  so  valued  as  incense.  The  bast  has 
been  sent  both  in  its  twisted  and  untwisted  state.  It  is 
a mass  of  lustrous  fibre,  of  great  tenacity. 

Platting  and  Mat-Making  Materials. 

These  being,  like  the  basts,  bulky  material,  and  of 
low  price,  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
freight,  therefore,  few  observations  will  suffice  to  show  the 
abundance  of  materials.  India  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
mats,  as  the  people  produce  some  of  the  finest  known, 
which  are  often  to  be  admired  for  the  elegance  of  the 
patterns  with  which  the  material  is  coloured  and  woven. 
Mats  being  suitable  both  for  sitting  or  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  and  especially  pleasant  in  hot  weather,  are  made 
of  all  qualities  and  prices  for  different  classes  of  society. 
Thus,  some  are  made  of  grasses,  and  others  of  the  Bul- 
rush, in  different  parts  of  India ; some  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Kaldera  bush  or  screw  pine ; many  of  the  Cadjan  or 
•dried  leaves  of  the  Palmira  tree : some  stiffer  in  nature. 


but  useful  for  a variety  of  purposes,  of  split  bamboos. 
The  most  famous  mats  are,  however,  made  of  the  split 
Cypcrus  tegetum,  in  Bengal,  and  of  the  same  or  a similar 
species,  C.  textilis  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  but  the  kind 
especially  called  seetul pateer , or  cool  mats  of  Bengal,  aro 
made  of  the  Phrynium,  now  Maranta  dichotoma.  This, 
as  well  as  the  former,  is  wrell  adapted  for  platting  of  all 
kinds. 

Twune  and  Cordage  Materials. 

Though  I have  arranged  the  several  fibres  under  what 
are  apparently  useful  heads,  it  is  evident  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  an  arbitrary  one,  for  some  may  be  used  for  each 
and  all  other  purposes  to  which  such  material  is  appli- 
cable. These  are,  therefore,  arranged  rather  according 
to  their  present  appearances  than  to  what  they  may 
be  ultimately  brought,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  prepara- 
tion will  convert  a bast  into  a cordage  fibre,  and  a still 
more  careful  process,  bring  it  to  a state  fitting  it  for  the 
highest  textile  purposes. 

Having  before  given  a detailed  account  of  the  great 
variety  of  cordage  materials  procurable  in  India,  I need 
not  do  more  than  refer  to  some  of  the  new  fibres,  or  to 
old  ones  from  new  situations,  which  were  sent  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  select  those  for  remark  which  seem  the 
most  likely  to  become  extended  articles  of  commerce.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  the  grass  called  Moonja 
is  employed  both  on  the  Ganges  and  Indus  rivers  for  tow 
ropes,  and  a kind  of  cotton-grass  for  making  bridges 
in  the  Himalaya.  Though  coir  rope  is  well-known, 
the  black  Ejoo  deserves  to  be  equally  so,  from  its  great 
strength  and  incorruptibility  under  water.  The  Pita  or 
Agave,  commonly  called  aloe,  is  used  both  in  mines  and 
for  the  rigging  of  ships  in  the  New  World.  The  plant 
has  become  common  in,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  dry  parts 
of  India.  This  is  also  indicated  by  specimens  sent  from 
different  and  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Ropes  made 
of  it  are  coming  into  use  among  the  natives,  and  the  fibre 
might  be  obtained  to  a considerable  extent.  It  has  been 
said  that  it  is  liable  to  rot  when  exposed  to  wet,  but  this 
is  not  found  to  be  the  case  in  South  America.  Much 
will  depend  upon  how  experiments  are  made,  for  if 
the  mucilaginous  parts  of  fibres  are  not  sufficiently 
separated,  and  a bundle  of  fibre  or  rope  .is  macerated  in 
a tub  of  water,  or  exposed  to  wet  in  a warm  climate, 
fermentation  will  take  pdace  and  decomposition  ensue. 
All  which  would  not  be  experienced  if  the  fibre  was 
cleaned  in  running  water,  and  then  exposed  to  wet  and 
afterwards  to  dry  or  moist  air.  In  experiments  tried  at 
Toulon,  Calcutta  and  Madras,  Pita  ropes  were  found  to 
possess  great  strength. 

Pine-apple  and  marool  fibres,  though  fitted  for  better 
purposes,  have  also  been  made  into  rope,  and  some  of  the 
former,  made  into  a rope,  3J  inches  in  circumference, 
bore  57  cwt.,  though  the  Indian  Government  require 
ropes  of  that  size  to  bear  only  42  cwt. 

Manilla  hemp  is  now  well  known  as  a fibre  able  to  bear 
great  strains,  and  its  rope,  therefore,  is  much  used  for  the 
rigging  of  ships,  as  well  as  in  warehouses.  The  plantain 
being,  like  it,  a species  of  Musa,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
its  fibre  might  be  turned  to  useful  account,  especially  as 
the  plant  is  grown  in  such  vast  abundance  on  account  of 
its  fruit,  and  the  fibre  is  an  annual  refuse.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  much  useful  fibre  may  be  obtained  from  this 
plant,  and  of  which  cordage  may  be  made,  applicable  to 
a variety  of  ordinary  purposes,  especially  if  carefully 
prepared,  that  is,  without  steeping  in  water,  but  by  simple 
pressure  and  scraping.  Indeed,  a twelve-thread  rope  of 
plantain  fibre,  made  in  India,  broke  with  864  lb.,  where 
a similar  rope  of  pine-apple  fibre  broke  with  624  lb. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  quantity  of  fibre  which 
may  be  obtained  from  a certain  quantity  of  ground,  we 
may  refer  to  the  results  of  experiments  which  have  been 
recorded,  though  all  require  to  be  carefully  reported  : — 

New  Zealand  Flax 1792  lbs.  per  acre 

Moorva,  or  Marool  1613  to  3226  lbs.  in  two  crop 

Plantain  1800  to  2500  lbs.  per  acre. 
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It  has  been  calculated  that  with  appropriate  machinery, 
in  suitable  localities,  the  expenses  of  obtaining  such 
fibres  ought  not  to  exceed  from  £9  to  £10,  and  that  they 
might  then  be  landed  in  England  from  £L3  to£16  per  ton . 

The  preceding  observations  refer  to  i he  fibre  of  endo- 
genous plants,  but  those  of  exogens  are  equally,  if  not 
more  valuable,  for  almost  all  the  purposes  to  which 
fibres  are  applied.  Already  we  have  seen  among  the 
basts,  a number  of  barks  which  have  been  merely  stripped 
from  trees  and  twisted  into  strong,  and  for  many  pur- 
poses very  serviceable  ropes.  We  have  here  a sufficient 
number  of  them  to  convince  you  of  the  abundance  as  well 
as  of  the  goodness  of  such  materials.  But  it  would 
not  be  difficult  greatly  to  extend  the  number,  for  seve- 
ral families  abound  in  plants  having  barks  possessed 
of  similar  properties.  Besides  these  basts,  there  are 
numerous  fibres  which  are  sufficiently  separated  from  each 
other  to  be  twisted  into  yarn,  and  subsequently  into 
ropes.  They  are  all  possessed  of  sufficient  strength  and 
flexibility  to  permit  their  being  well  fitted  for  ordinary, 
but  some  of  them  may  be  for  any  purposes  to  which  fibres 
are  applied.  But  I think  it  preferable  to  confine  myself 
to  two  or  three  only  of  these  fibres,  in  order  that  the 
attention  of  manufacturers  may  be  concentrated  on  them, 
so  that  planters  in  the  East  may  be  induced  to  give  their 
exertions  to  the  extended  cultivation  and  improved  pro- 
perties of  those  fibres  which  seem  most  likely  fo  respond 
to  the  demands  made  on  them  for  quantity  or  quality,  or 
both  combined  in  one. 

I do  not  at  present  refer  to  the  jute,  of  which  so  many 
thousand  tons  are  yearly  imported,  nor  to  the  sunn  of 
Bengal,  which  has  been  so  long  used  as  a substitute  for 
hemp.  Of  this  the  peculiarities  seem  to  me  to  depend  as 
much  upon  the  mode  of  preparation  as  upon  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  plant.  But  I would  beg  to  call  attention 
to  two  or  three  fibres  which  may  or  may  not  be  produced 
by  different  plants,  but  which  have  been  several  times 
picked  out  by  practical  men  as  good  substitutes  for  hemp, 
and  perhaps  also  for  flax. 

These  may  be  arranged  under  the  head  of  the  Brown 
hemp  of  Bombay.  This,  it  is  curious  to  note,  is  pro- 
duced by  two  different  plants:  one,  the  Ambaree  ( Hibiscus 
cannabinus)  or  Deckanee  hemp,  and  the  other  the  Tag 
(Crotalaria  juncea)  or  Conkunee  hemp.  Though  the  fibre 
of  this  last  plant,  as  prepared  in  Bengal,  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other,  yet,  as  prepared  in  the 
west  of  India,  there  is  a great  similarity  between  them. 
This,  I have  already  stated,  is  shown  in  fibres  sent  from 
Bombay  on  former  occasions.  It  is  found  in  two  spe- 
cimens sent  from  Sattara  ; one  is  the  Ambadee  (Hibis- 
cus cannabinus) , much  used  there  for  ropes,  and  the  least 
troublesome  to  prepare,  costing  about  nine  pie  per  lb.  ; 
and  the  other  is  the  Tag  (Crotalaria  juncea),  used  both 
for  sacks  and  ropes,  but  costing  about  11  pie  per  lb.  Both 
are  well  adapted  for  cordage,  as  is  also  the  Janapa,  the 
same  Crotalaria  juncea  from  the  Malabar  coast,  which 
has  always  been  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  fibres. 

The  district  of  Canara,  which,  indeed,  is  only  a pro- 
longation of  the  same  Malabar  coast,  has  sent  some 
specimens  of  fibre  which  have  been  much  admired  for 
the  fineness,  strength,  and  clean  state  of  preparation 
of  the  fibre.  They  have  been  sent  without  any  in- 
formation respecting  them.  One  is  the  Karoo,  or  the 
fibre  probably  of  the  Crotalaria,  and  the  other  is  the 
Poondy  naroo,  perhaps  the  above  Hibiscus.  So,  further 
down  the  same  coast,  we  have  the  Wuk  naroo,  in 
Travancore,  which  might,  even  in  the  state  in  which 
it  is  sent,  be  used  at  once  as  a substitute  for  flax. 
That  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  this 
fibre  in  considerable  quantities  from  Canara,  is  evident 
from  a statement  recently  made  by  the  collector  of  this 
district,  that  is,  he  lias  “ a full  belief  that,  if  there 
should  be  a steady  demand  for  this  hemp  for  two  or 
three  years,  it  would  become  one  of  their  staple 
products,  instead  of  being  cultivated  in  small  quantities 
only  for  fishermen  to  make  their  nets  and  lines.”  He 


moreover  adds,  that  there  are  thousands  of  acres  un- 
occupied, but  which  are  well  fitted  for  the  culture  of  this 
plant,  as  the  soil  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  places 
where  it  now  grows.  All  the  low  land  fit  for  rice  culti- 
vation has  been  long  taken  up.  This  is  a district  which 
runs  for  many  miles  along  the  west-coast. 

The  production  of  fibre  of  this  quality  is  not  confined 
to  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Some  equally 
good  is  produced  in  some  other  districts,  for  in- 
stance, the  Janapa  naroo  of  Ganjam,  and  the  so-called 
hemp  and  flax  from  Goomsoor;  and  it  has  also  been  sent 
of  excellent  quality,  long  and  well -cleaned,  from  Chota, 
Nagpore.  This  is  very  similar  to  Mr.  Williams’s 
Jubbulpore  hemp,  which  I formerly  showed,  and  as 
yielded  by  Crotalaria  tenuijolia;  and,  though  Jubbul- 
pore is  far  in  the  interior,  Mr.  Williams  sends  it  to 
Calcutta,  and  even  to  this  country.  Even  still  further 
in  the  interior,  we  have  a very  excellent  specimen  of  the 
same  kind  of  fibre  from  the  Punjab,  and  which  was  sent 
as  the  packing  of  some  large  models  from  Lahore. 

As  these  last  localities  are  far  in  the  interior,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  procuring 
these  fibres.  There  is,  however,  a very  excellent  one, 
which  has  been  unaccountably  neglected,  as  it  may  be 
obtained  even  in  Bengal.  That  is  the  Dhunchee 
(Scibania  aculeata)  which  is  cultivated  there,  and  forms 
a coarse  but  strong  substitute  for  hemp.  Ropes  made  of 
it  have  the  objection,  for  some  purposes,  of  contracting. 
The  price  is  usually  under  that  of  jute  ; in  the  in- 
terior about  3s.  per  cwt.  Excellent  specimens  of 
Dhunchee  rope  have  been  sent  from  Calcutta  ; some, 
having  been  submitted  to  various  experiments,  has  been 
so  satisfactorily  reported  upon,  that  the  fibre  appears  to 
me  well  worthy  of  being  imported,  as  well  as  the  fine 
specimens  of  what  is  here  called  Brown  hemp. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  notice  the  new  specimens  of 
the  true  hemp,  or  Cannabis  sativa.  In  my  former  lecture 
1 called  attention  to  what  was  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  of  fibres,  and  which  I called  Koto  Kangra 
hemp,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  true 
hemp  from  the  newly  acquired  portion  of  the  Punjab 
Himalayas.  From  the  representations  made  to  them, 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
ordered  that  from  five  to  ten  tons,  as  convenient,  should 
be  sent  to  this  country  from  Kemaon,  the  DevraDoon,  and 
Kote  Kangra,  it  order  that  the  cultivators  might  have 
some  inducement  to  grow  the  plant,  and  that  manu- 
facturers here  might  become  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Himalayan  hemp,  so  that  it  might  become 
known  to,  and  established  in,  the  market  here.  The 
experiment  has  not,  as  yet,  been  very  successful. 

First,  of  171  packages  of  hemp  fibre  received  viA 
Bareilly  from  the  Assistant-Commissioner  of  Kemaon, 
it  was  reported  by  the  master  attendant  in  Calcutta, 
that  the  whole  was  more  or  less  damaged  from  having 
been  wetted  by  fresh  water,  so  that  one-third  was  en- 
tirely destroyed ; but  the  rest  having  been  carefully 
garbled,  aired,  and  dried,  was  compressed  into  twenty- 
six  bales.  Of  these  twenty-three  were  in  good  order 
and  three  slightly  damaged.  Some  specimens  are  here, 
and  all  will  shortly  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Noble. 

The  next  import  of  this  true  hemp  from  the  Hima- 
layas, was  grown  in  Mandoo  and  Kooloo,  in  the  Kangra 
district.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  collecting  it,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  the  first  occasion,  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  ready  for  despatch  until  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season.  Somewhere  about  two  tons  were 
sent  down  the  Indus  to  Kurrachee,  from  whence  it  was 
forwarded  to  Bombay,  all  by  water-carriage.  Unfor- 
tunately this,  like  the  Kemaon  sample,  got  wetted,  and 
therefore  damaged  in  transit.  It  was,  therefore,  con- 
sidered doubtful  whether  it  was  in  a fit  condition  to 
send  to  England.  Its  quality,  however,  on  being  tested 
in  Bombay,  was  found  to  be  greatly  superior  to  what 
was  expected,  and  it  was  carefully  sent  in  a cabin  from 
Bombay,  but  not  having  been  pressed,  its  freight  has 
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cost  more  than  it  was  worth.  It  is  valuable,  however, 
as  the  first  specimen  that  has  been  imported,  and  we 
have  it  here  to  judge  of  the  probable  value  of  this  new 
source  of  hemp. 

One  important  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  correspond- 
ence, and  that  is,  that  fleets,  instead  of  single  boats,  now 
navigate  the  Indus,  and  that  the  freight  by  them  had 
been  reduced  from  E.  1 2 to  10  annas  per  maund,* *  from 
Lahore  to  Kurrachee. 

Textile  Fibres. 

In  Mr.  Yates’s  admirable  work,  entitled  “ Textrinum 
Antiquorum,”  there  is  a map  of  the  ancient  world,  ac- 
cording to  the  raw  materials  principally  produced  in  it 
for  weaving,  and  it  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent 
and  variety  of  India  to  state,  that  it  embraces  all  the  raw 
materials  which  are  considered  to  characterise  the  divi- 
sions of  the  ancient  world.  Thus,  camel’s  wool  and' 
goat’s  hair  in  Sindh,  sheep’s  wool  in  north-west  India, 
and  with  hemp  in  the  Himalayas,  are  all  worn,  as  silk 
is  in  Assam,  and  cotton  all  over  the  plains  of  India.  In 
addition  to  these,  we  might  add  a number  of  vegetable 
fibres  used  for  textile  purposes.  Thus,  jute,  sunn,  and 
ambaree,  are  three  different  fibres  which  are  woven  into 
cloth  in  different  places.  So  the  white  fibres  of  the 
moorva,  or  Indian  bow-string  hemp,  are  woven  into 
muslin-like  fibre,  so  abundant  in  the  jungly  salt  soils  of 
the  coast ; this  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  pine-apple, 
which,  from  its  fineness,  and  the  abundance  in  which  the 
plant  occurs,  is  invaluable ; for  instance,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Singapore,  and  in  theadjacentislands,  there  are  said 
to  be  thousands  of  acres  covered  with  this  plant,  and  there 
the  plant  grows  so  readily,  that  the  supply  may  be  con- 
sidered inexhaustible.  It  is  named  pigna  by  the  Spaniards 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
fruit  to  the  cone  of  a pine  tree.  Hence  the  name  of  pina 
cloth,  sometimes  called  batiste  d'ananas,  which  we  some- 
times see  richly-embroidered  by  the  nuns  in  the  convents 
of  Manilla,  Both  names  are  interesting,  the  one  as 
characteristic  of  the  cloth,  and  the  other  of  the  plant 
which  yields  one  of  the  kinds  of  fabric  which  is  made 
and  exported  from  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  which  is 
characterised  by  its  muslin-like  character,  though  some- 
what wiry  in  feel,  and  apt  to  become  of  a brownish  hue. 
There  is  yet  another  kind  of  fabric  which,  unfortunately, 
is  by  some  also  called  pina  cloth,  but  which  I cannot  be- 
lieve to  be  produced  by  the  pine-apple,  as  the  fibres  are 
broader,  softer,  and  have  a lustrous  appearance.  I have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  positive  information  respecting 
the  source  of  this  fabric,  but  I believe  it  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  the  same  plant  as  that  which  yields  Manilla  hemp, 
for  we  are  told  that  the  plant  called  Abaca  ( Musa  textilis ), 
is  grown  to  a considerable  extent ; that  the  outer  layers 
yield  fibre  fitted  for  cordage,  and  the  inner  ones  for 
weaving  into  fabrics,  such  as  web  cloths,  which  are  de- 
scribed as  having  lustre,  softness,  and  white  colour.  The 
fibres  for  fine  Weaving  are  rendered  soft  and  pliable  by 
beating  them  with  a wooden  mallet.  I am  further  con- 
firmed in  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  from  the  fibres 
of  the  plantain,  which  is  a species  of  of  musa,  when  care- 
fully prepared,  having  a glossy  and  silk-like  appearance. 
Dr.  Hunter  found  that  all  steeping  in  water  is  injurious, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  separate  it  by  pressure  and 
scraping  at  once,  and  the  more  carefully  it  is  cleaned  the 
stronger  is  the  fibre,  and  more  glossy.  As  I formerly 
dwelt  upon  the  great  importance  of  preserving  the  fibre 
of  the  plantain,  which  is  so  extensively  cultivated  for 
its  fruit,  which,  if  too  abundant,  we  may  preserve,  when 
ripe,  or  prepare  plantain  meal  from  it  before  it  is  quite 
so,  I believe  that  not  only  will  the  fibre  be  useful  for 
cordage  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  a part  may  be  em- 
ployed for  textile  purposes. 

Though  jute  in  the  plains,  and  hemp  in  the  Himalayas 


* The  maund  is  considered  equal  to  821bs.  The  rupee  is 
equivalent  to  2s.  It  contains  16  annas,  each  anna  being  12  pie. 


are  both  employed  for  textile  purposes,  we  will  next 
notice  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  produce 
flax  in  India. 

Flax  and  Linseed. 

Of  the  great  abundance  of  the  flax  plant  in  India  we 
have  a sure  proof  in  the  increasing  quantities  of  linseed 
which  are  yearly  exported  from  India.  Thus,  in  1851, 
93,814  cwt.,  and  in  1854,  302,882  ewt.,  were  imported 
into  this  country. 

Many  have  thought  that,  as  India  produces  so  large  a 
quantity  of  linseed,  and  no  flax,  there  must  be  a great 
waste  of  useful  material.  There  is  no  doubt  some  truth 
in  the  former  statement,  but  not  nearly  to  the  extent 
that  is  supposed ; for,  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of  cul- 
ture and  the  peculiarities  of  climate,  the  stem  is  short 
and  branching,  producing  much  seed  and  a little  coarse 
flax,  which  is  separated  with  difficulty,  from  the  branch- 
ing nature  of  the  plant.  The  appearances,  indeed, 
seemed  so  favourable,  that  a company  was  established 
by  men  acquainted  with  India : a Belgian  cultivator, 
and  Belgian  preparer  of  flax,  were  sent  to  Bengal. 
Though  flax  was  produced — said  to  be  worth  from  £40 
to  £60 — no  permanent  effect  was  produced,  though  it 
was  said  to  have  cost  one  experimentalist  only  from  £12 
to  £15,  and  who  ought  to  have  succeeded,  as  he  says 
that  the  expenses  of  cultivation  were  paid  for  by  the 
seed ; but  others  state  that  it  cost  £31  and  £32  a ton. 
I cannot,  however,  think  that  which  is  done  successfully 
in  Egypt  is  impossible  in  every  part  of  India.  Indeed,  I 
was  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  successfully  produced  in 
Sangar  and  Nerbuddah  territories,  in  consequence  of  the 
soil  and  climate  being  such  as  will  probably  suit  the 
plant,  deficiency  of  moisture  being  seldom  complained 
of.  But  I have  not  heard  the  results  of  Mr.  Williams’ 
proposed  experiments. 

Some  of  the  finest  linseed  having  been  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Saharampore,  in  30  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  some  flax  which  was  grown  from  this  seed 
having  been  highly  thought  of  at  Liverpool,  it  was  de- 
termined to  have  an  experimental  culture  under  Dr. 
Jameson,  vdio  so  successfully  conducts  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  tea.  Here  there  is  a variety  of 
climates,  as  in  the  plains  at  the  head  of  the  northern 
Doob,  in  the  Door  valley,  and  on  the  hills  themselves. 

The  report  lias  not  been  yet  received,  but  in  a private 
letter  I lately  received  from  him  he  stated  that  they  had 
succeeded  completely  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  but 
had  failed  in  the  separation  of  the  flax.  This  is  a thing 
that  can  be  easily  remedied. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Punjab  first  produced 
some  flax  in  the  winter  of  1853-54.  Samples  of  this 
having  been  sent  to  Calcutta  it  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
finest  flax  that  had  been  grown  in  the  country.  The 
Indian  Government  having  been  applied  to,  authorised 
through  the  Society  that  prizes  should  be  given  for  the 
i largest  area  of  land  cultivated  with  the  flax  plant,  and 
also  the  purchase  of  the  entire  crop  of  merchantable  flax, 
as  well  as  of  the  seed,  at  the  current  Bazaar  rate  ; if  no 
purchasers  should  present  themselves.  Directions  were 
published  and  distributed,  and  preparations  made  for  the 
reception  of  the  large  quantities  of  flax  which  were  ex- 
pected to  be  brought  to  Lahore.  The  Society  was  also 
authorised  to  rent  some  land,  which  was  to  be  cultivated 
under  their  own  inspection,  and  the  flax  prepared  by  a 
European  who  had  had  some  practical  experience  of  the 
preparation  of  flax  in  Europe.  On  application,  some 
specimens  of  tools  were  sent  over,  as  well  as  European 
seed,  small  quantities  by  the  overland  route,  but  the 
larger  quantity  by  sea,  and  of  different  kinds,  as  Riga, 
Dutch,  American,  English,  and  Irish,  purchased  from  the 
highly-respectable  house  of  Wrench  and  Co.,  of  London- 
bridge. 

Among  the  results  of  this  experiment,  it  is  observed, 

in  the  Society’s  Report,  “ In  the  course  of  the  experi- 
ments of  the  past  season,  both  as  regards  cultivation  and 

• preparation  of  flax,  numerous  facts,  of  more  or  less  im- 
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portance,  have  been  elicited.  For  instance,  it  is  found 
that  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  linseed  of  Central  India 
bears  a white  instead  of  a blue  flower,  and  that  the  seed 
also  differs  materially.  Also,  that  the  flax  of  suitable 
Indian  localities,  though  from  Indian  seed,  is  capable,  if 
properly  sown  and  plucked  at  the  right  time,  of  pro- 
ducing excellent  fibre,  and  with  a moderate  degree  of 
manipulation.”  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  tire  only 
proper  course  to  pursue,  for  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
establish  any  extensive  culture,  if  it  was  necessary  to  im- 
port seed  from  Europe. 

The  attempt  to  induce  the  natives  of  the  Punjab  to 
cultivate  linseed  on  a large  scale  and  to  produce  flax, 
seems  to  have  been  as  successful  as  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected.  For  the  breadth  of  land  under  culture 
increased  from  3,453  acres  in  1853-54  to  19,039  acres  in 
1854-55.  But  though  the  Government  had  ottered  to 
buy  all  the  seed,  if  no  other  purchasers  offered,  yet  of 
the  150,000  maunds  of  seed  which  were  calculated  to 
have  been  produced,  only  11,300  maunds  were  brought 
to  be  purchased  by  Government,  the  rest  having  been 
bought  up  by  native  merchants.  The  net  outlay  by 
Government  up  to  January,  1S56,  having  been 
Us.  29,657  15  7,  and  the  year’s  proceeds  Rs.  33,150  14  3, 
giving  a net  surplus  of  lls.  3,444  8 4.  Such  a favour- 
able result,  in  the  first  year  of  an  experiment,  was,  no 
doubt,  due  in  part  to  the  unusually  high  prices  prevail- 
ing during  the  war  with  Russia.  The  seed  was,  no  doubt, 
of  a good  quality,  as  is  most  Indian  linseed,  from  the 
quantity  of  oil  it  yields. 

Some  of  the  natives  of  Punjab  having  been  in  the  habit 
of  separating  fibre  flax  on  their  own  account  , and  so  large 
a breadth  of  land  having  been  sown,  on  the  government 
engaging  to  purchase  all  the  seed  and  also  fibre  that  was 
produced,  if  no  other  purchaser  offered,  it  was  expected 
that  a very  large  quantity  of  fibre  would  have  been  pro- 
duced. Preparations  were  made  by  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety to  receive  it,  and  their  Secretary  wrote  to  different 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  informing  them  of  the  expected 
out-turn  of  flax  from  this  new  locality.  These  anticipa- 
tions -were  not,  however,  realised,  for  the  fibre  which  was 
brought  in  was  small  in  quantity,  though  some  of  it  was 
of  good  quality.  The  straw  brought  in  amounted  only 
to  2,365  maunds,  some  of  it  green,  some  dry  ; about  half 
had  to  be  thrown  away,  and  only  110  maunds  of  merchant- 
able flax  were  produced,  and  this  was  bought  by  Messrs. 
Harton,  rope-makers,  for  eight  rupees  a maund,  and  sent 
down  to  Calcutta.  Indeed,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected, 
that  men  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  thin  sowing  a 
plant  for  seed,  would  all  at  once  sow  it  thickly  enough 
to  produce  good  fibre,  especially  as  prizes  were  to  be  given 
for  breadth  of  culture.  I myself  had  in  some  measure 
anticipated  this  result,  for  I stated,  “ But  while  the  best 
method  of  culture  will  be  ascertained  by  the  Society,  on 
their  own  cultivation,  it  is  feared  that  the  length  of  stems 
required  (3  feet  6 inches)  will  exceed  much  of  what  may 
be  grown  by  the  natives  (Indian  Fibres,  p.  196).  There 
is,  however,  a favourable  prospect  of  the  successful  cul- 
ture of  fibre  in  the  Punjab.  None  of  the  specimens  of  flax 
grown  liave  yet  reached  the  India  House.  But  I have  a 
small  sample  of  flax  grown  by  Mr.  Wagentreiber,  in 
Upper  Assam,  and  another  sample  sent  by  the  Dundee 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
pared from  straw  grown  800  miles  from  Calcutta  (though 
it  is  not  said  in  what  direction).  The  Directors  consider 
that  fibre,  of  the  quality  of  the  sample,  would  be  useful 
in  the  manufactures  of  Dundee,  could  it  be  laid  down  in 
this  country  at  a price  not  exceeding  £30  a ton ; and  yet 
in  the  report  which  accompanied  this  article,  the  straw 
is  said  to  be  intrinsically  a very  poor  article,  and 
the  quality  of  the  finished  sample  also  indifferent ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a marketable  article.  Con- 
sidering how  frequently  inquiries  have  been  made  to 
grow  flax,  even  though  it  should  be  of  a coarse  quality, 
it  appears  surpr  ising  to  me  that  some  of  the  easily  grown 
fibres  of  India  should  not  have  been  employed  as  substi- 


tutes for  flax.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fibres  being 
sent  by  the  natives  in  a roughly  prepared  state  to  market. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fibre,  when  ultimately 
divided,  is  fine  and  also  strong  enough,  as  we  may  see  in 
this  specimen  of  the  Wuckoo  fibre,  from  Travancore,  and 
was  formerly  seen  in  the  fibres  prepared  by  Mr.  Dickson. 
This  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  fibres  which  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Bye,  and  which  I gave  him  a few 
days  ago  in  the  rough  state  in  which  they  were  sent  from 
India.  The  red  bast  from  Pegu  has  been  converted  into 
a good  fibre,  and  we  see  a part  has  been  bleached  and 
is  almost  white. 

Mr.  Pye’s  other  specimens  were,  he  informs  me,  prepared 
from  the  commercial  Bombay  hemp  ; I hope  Mr.  North 
will  give  us  some  information  respecting  this  process. 

Besides  these,  there  is  another  set  of  fibres,  which  I 
will  not  particularise,  for  they  are  too  numerous,  but  they 
'are  remarkable  for  length,  softness,  and  silkiness  ; indeed, 
in  many  respects,  they  resemble  fine  jute,  but  they  are 
usually  stronger.  These  belong  chiefly  to  the  genus 
Hibiscus,  some  of  which  are  cultivated  on  account  of 
their  edible  fruit.  Several  have  been  sent  from  Assam, 
others  from  Chota  Nagpore,  and  Sambhulpore,  from 
Bijnour  and  from  the  Deyran  valley.  The  Urena,  from 
Pegu,  but  a weed  in  most  parts  of  India,  yields  a soft 
jute-like  fibre,  which,  as  well  as  anotherfrom  Tenasserim, 
may  be  used  for  flax.  Others  have  been  sent  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  India,  that  is,  from  Canara,  whence,  we 
have  seen,  a fine  kind  of  hemp  is  produced.  Some  of 
these  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  50 
years  ago,  recommended  Hibiscus  strictus  for  cultivation, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  and  fineness  of  the  fibre  it 
yielded.  So  also  Abroma  augusta,  which  he  was  dis- 
posed to  call  Perennial  Indian  Flax.  These  specimens  are 
still  in  the  India  House  collection,  and  fresh  ones  have 
been  sent  recently  from  Assam.  The  bast  abounds  with 
long,  strong,  and  white  silky  fibres.  The  plant  grows  so 
rapidly  as  to  yield  two,  three,  or  even  four  crops  of  cut- 
tings annually,  fit  for  peeling.  He  obtained  271  lbs.  of 
clean  fibre,  which  he  states  was  three  times  greater  than 
the  average  produce  of  sunn. 

To  prove  that  I do  not  exaggerate  the  importance  and 
probable  extensive  employment  of  this  class  of  fibres,  I 
have  only  to  refer  to  some  beautifully  prepared  specimens 
of  some  of  these  fibres,  which  I gave  to  Mr.  Malcolmson, 
of  Portlaw,  and  which  he  has  returned  me  within  these 
few  days. 

Though  I prefaced  these  observations  by  stating  that 
I would  not  enter  too  much  into  detail  or  dwell  upon  a 
very  large  number  of  plants,  yet,  as  most  of  those  to 
which  I have  referred  are  the  produce  of  the  richer  soils 
and  moister  climates  of  India,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
find  something  fit  to  give  employment  to  those  who  live 
near  the  drier  and  more  barren  and  desert  parts  of 
India. 

There  is  fortunately  a plant  found  in  great  abundance  in 
such  parts  of  India,  which  requires  no  culture,  can  live 
without  water,  and  abounds  in  fibre  and  a milky  juice. 
This,  moreover,  is  a plant  with  perennial  roots,  and  of 
which  the  stems,  when  cut  down , spring  up  again,  and  give 
a fresh  crop  of  fibres.  These  I formerly  brought  to  your 
notice,  as  remarkable  for  their  strength.  I now  notice 
them  as  conspicuous  for  their  fineness,  flexibility,  and 
fitness  for  textile  purposes,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  sample 
we  have  here,  of  a muslin-like  handkerchief,  made  of  the 
fibres  of  the  jUudar,  a plant  which  belongs  to  a family 
abounding  in  fine  and  strong  fibres,  and  of  which  we  have 
several  specimens  in  this  room.  The  Mudar  itself 
belongs  to  the  genus  Calotropis , of  which  there  are 
different  species  in  Sindh,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
the  Madras  Peninsula,  but  all  yield  this  fibre. 

With  this,  however,  I will  only  mention  a very  re- 
markable fibre,  from  its  strength  and  silkiness,  which 
has  been  sent  from  Upper  Assam,  as  the  produce  of 
raderia  fcrAida. 

The  only  fibre  which  remains  for  me  to  notice  is 
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one  that  has  already  been  frequently  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  this  Society,  and  that  is  the  fibre  known  under 
the  names  of  China-grass,  Chu-Ma,  Bamee,  Ivaloee, 
Bheea,  and  Kankhora,  which  is  not  only  well  known 
in  China,  but  in  the  province  of  Assam  in  India ; like- 
wise in  the  Bengal  districts  of  Bungpore  and  Dinage- 
pore;  in  Tenasserim,  Siam,  Singapore,  and  Sumatra. 
Dr.  Oxley,  writing  since  my  former  communication, 
says  it  is  indigenous  all  over  the  Malayan  archipelago, 
grows  freely  at  Singapore,  and  occurs  as  a secondary 
jungle  in  the  greatest  profusion  in.  Java  ; and  all  that  is 
required  is  the  art  of  preparation.  The  Malays  have 
always  employed  it  for  their  nets  and  fishing-lines. 

Difficulties  having  been  experienced  in  inducing  the 
natives  to  grow  more  of  the  Bheea  fibre  than  they  re- 
quire for  their  own  fishing-lines,  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  ordered  a few  tons  to  be 
purchased  annually  in  each  district,  in  order  that  the 
natives  might,  on  extending  the  culture,  always  find  a 
ready  sale  for  their  produce  on  the  spot,  or  until  the  quan- 
tity should  be  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of 
merchants. 

In  consequence  of  this  order,  small  consignments  of 
this  Bheea  fibre  have  been  made  from  different  districts, 
the  quantities  of  which  will  no  doubt  increase  yearly. 
These  will  also  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Noble.  There  have 
been  also  sent  a few  other  Bheea  fibres,  produced  by 
other  species  of  Urtica  or  Bohcemeria. 

Paper  Materials. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  subject  of  fibres  in 
general,  time  and  space  will  allow  me  to  say  only  a few 
words  respecting  their  application  to  paper  making. 
This  I the  less  regret,  as  having  pointed  out  a mass  of 
valuable  material  which  may  be  and  is  actually  em- 
ployed both  in  India  and  China  for  conversion  into  paper, 
the  subject  is  one  rather  Tor  planters,  merchants,  and 
manufacturers,  than  for  me  to  follow  up.  My  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  subject  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
peated inquiries  from  paper-makers,  and  subsequently  by 
an  official  application  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  point 
out  any  fresh  sources  of  material  for  the  making  of  paper. 
India  seemed  to  me,  and  still  does  appear,  an  unworked 
mine,  from  which  much  valuable  material  might  be  ex- 
tracted, and  I have  no  doubt  that  much  will  thence  be 
imported,  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  wemustadopt 
means  suited  to  the  ends  we  have  in  view.  It  has  been 
objected  that  India  is  far  and  freights  high,  that  fibre- 
made  pulp  will  not  draw  well  through  machinery.  These 
objections  were  as  valid  when  the  inquiries  were  made  as 
they  are  now.  In  recommending  that  Indian  fibres 
should  be  converted  into  half  stuff  for  paper  makers,  I 
did  not  intend  that  the  best  fibres  should  be  beaten  up 
into  pulp  before  they  had  been  used  for  other  purposes, 
because  I hope  that  as  these  fibres  can  bear  examination, 
and  will  amply  repay  any  labour  that  is  bestowed  upon 
them,  that  they  will  take  a higher  instead  of  a lower 
place  in  the  market.  But  I specially  directed  attention 
- to  some  plants  which  grow  in  wild  luxuriance,  and  to 
others  which  are  cultivated  for  other  purposes,  and  of 
which  the  fibrous  part  is  now  yearly  thrown  away  in  vast 
quantities.  I believe  that  if  some  simple  machinery 
were  brought  in  aid,  even  of  the  cheap  labour  of  India, 
that  some  of  these  fibres  might  be  profitably  preserved, 
and  that  the  waste  and  tow  which  was  obtained  during 
their  preparation  might  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  half- 
stuff.  As  an  instance  of  the  cost  at  which  this  may  be 
done,  I would  beg  to  quote  Mr.  Henley,  who  has  fa- 
voured us  with  a paper  on  this  subject,  published  in  the 
volume  of  the  Society’s  Journal  for  1854. 

He  there  observes : — “ It  is  to  India  we  must  look  for 
extensive  and  cheap  supplies,  for  it  is  there  alone  we  find 
the  necessary  conditions  of  very  low-priced  and  intelligent 
labour,  with  an  abundance  of  elementary  suitable  ma- 
terials ; and  that  as  articles  of  small  price  are  particularly 
sensitive  of  charges,  such  as  of  freight,  &c.,  it  is  only  by 


large  operations  that  an  average  of  low  charges  can  be 
accomplished.” 

Suitable  materials  being  abundant,  he  proposes  that  it 
should  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  half-stuff  by  the  aid  of 
the  Dhenkee,  already  mentioned,  as  an  instrument  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  house  in  Bengal,  being  used  for 
husking  rice,  the  preparation  of  tobacco,  of  drugs,  dye- 
stuffs,  and  brick-dust. 

The  charges  to  London,  including  freight,  insurance, 
exchange,  dock,  and  in  fact  all  commercial  charges,  he 
estimates  at  £7  per  ton  weight.  It  is  necessary  to  specify 
the  ton  weight,  as  the  ton  for  freight  would  be  only  16 
cwt.  The  cost  of  half-stuff  of  different  qualities  would 
be  about  £4  4s.  and  £7,  as  contracts  could  be  made  at 
the  rate  of  Bs.  1 8,  or  3s.,  to  Bs.,  2 8,  or  5s.,  per  maund 
of  S21b.,  deliverable  at  any  central  depot  within  a I'adius 
of  twenty  miles.  The  expenses  of  conveyance,  &c.,  in 
India,  about  £2  2s.,  and  of  freight  to  London,  and  other 
expenses,  about  £7  ; so  that  the  lower  quality  might  be 
imported  here  for  £13  4s.,  and  the  better  quality,  equal 
to  linen  rags,  for  £16  5s. 

“ It  would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  usual 
Indian  system  of  making  cash  advances  to  contractors  ere 
a pound  of  the  goods  had  any  existence.  Such,  however, 
is  the  universal  system  of  the  country.  The  natives,  it 
must  be  admitted,  are  -wonderfully  faithful  on  the  whole 
in  adhering  to  their  bargains.” 

“ The  method  proposes  to  avail  itself  at  once  of  their 
own  simple  arts;  it  brings  the  question  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  state  of  domestic  industry,  ever  the  most 
economical  in  such  countries ; it  reduces  to  the  lowest 
point  the  charge  of  collecting  from  extensive  districts  the 
various  elementary  matters  which  might  present  them- 
selves.” 

I believe,  however,  that  in  some  parts  of  India,  these 
expenses  might  be  still  further  reduced,  that  is  in  places 
still  nearer  the  coast,  as,  for  instance,  in  Arracan,  where 
excellent  basts  and  ropes  made  from  them  are  sold  in  the 
bazaar  of  Attyat,  for  lr.  a maund,  or  3s.  per  cwt. 
Material  is  equally  abundant  in  the  western  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  "where,  however,  water  power  might 
easily  be  applied  to  the  Dhenkee  or  tilt  hammer  of  India. 
This  would  still  further  reduce  the  expense,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  work  was  effectually  done. 

Having  on  a former  occasion,  as  well  as  in  a work  on 
this  subject,  enumerated  the  various  Indian  fibres  which 
may  be  and  are  employed  for  conversion  into  paper, 
I need  do  no  more,  on  the  present  occasion,  than  state 
that  specimens  of  most  of  them  are  here.  As  an 
instance  of  the  ignorant  objections  sometimes  made,  one 
writer  objects  to  the  plantain  being  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  knows,  from  experience,  that  the  fibre  melts 
away,  and  is  without  substance  for  making  into  paper.  N ow 
if  there  is  one  of  these  fibre  papers  that  is  stronger  than 
another,  and  even  parehmenty  in  character,  it  is  the  paper 
made  of  plantain  fibre.  From  India  fresh  specimens  of 
these  papers  have  been  sent,  as  well  as  some  made  from 
fresh  sources,  as  by  Mr.  Underwood,  of  Madras,  from  the 
fibre  of  mats,  as  well  as  from  the  fibre  of  the  leaves  of 
Pandanus  odoratissimus.  Captain  Dalton  lias  sent  from 
Assam  paper  made  from  young  bamboos.  Mr.  Botten  some 
made  of  the  bark  of  Daphne  cannabinda,  from  which 
Nepal  paper  is  made.  We  have  also  some  bricks  of  the 
half  stuff  of  the  same,  for  which  I am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Henley.  Dr.  Biddell  has  sent  paper  made  of  the  fibres  of 
Hibiscus  esculentus,  one  of  the  plants  cultivated  on 
account  of  its  fruit,  being  used  as  an  article  of  diet. 
The  plant,  he  says,  is  of  quick  growth  and  easy  of  cul- 
ture, and  produces  a very  strong  and  serviceable  paper. 

In  this  country  we  had  specimens  of  paper  made  from 
the  jute  of  India,  of  different  qualities,  and  fit  for  vari- 
ous purposes,  by  Mr.  Hollingworth,  of  Maidstone.  The 
expence  of  bleaching  he  finds  to  be  a very  small 
per  centage  above  the  expense  of  bleaching  other  mate- 
rials. Mr.  Boutledge,  I know,  has  for  several  years  been 
employed  in  experiments  on  making  paper  from  fibres. 
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I hope  he  will  this  evening  show  us  some  of  the  very 
successful  results  which  he  has  obtained.  The  material 
he  employs  can,  I believe,  be  obtained  as  cheaply  as  any 
thing  else.  I have  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  fibres 
come  to  be  largely  employed  in  making  paper,  India  will 
participate  in  the  commerce,  as  her  fibres  now  undersell 
all  others ; and  though  jute  is  dearer  than  usual,  it  is  not 
because  smaller  quantities  have  come  in,  but  because  it 
is  becoming  applied  to  a number  of  new  textile  pur- 
poses, but  for  some  of  which  several  of  the  fibres  now 
before  you  are  equally  applicable. 

Conclusion. 

As  we  said  at  the  commencement  of  these  observations, 
it  is  necessary  to  connect  the  producer  and  the  purchaser, 
and  if  we  want  to  obtain  these  fibres  in  quantity  or  of 
good  quality,  we  must  address  ourselves  to  local  agents, 
who  will  make  European  wants  known.  For  not  only 
must  the  culture  of  a new  plant  succeed,  but  there  must 
be  a demand,  on  the  spot  for  the  produce.  This  has  been 
prominently  brought  forward  by  several  of  the  Revenue 
Officers. 

Thus,  the  collector  of  South  Arcot  writes  : — “ 1 do  not 
believe  that  anything  short  of  an  assurance  that  a remuner- 
ative price  will  be  immediately  given,  will  induce  the 
natives  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  any  novel  species  of 
produce.”  From  Tanjore,  the  collector  writes,  that  “the 
cultivators  have  no  desire  for  speculation,  and  no  faith  in 
mere  assurances  that  articles  fitted  for  the  European  trade 
will  meet  with  a ready  sale  at  Madras.”  So  in  Canara 
the  same  officer  writes  : — In  this  district,  “ the  Ryots 
want  very  little  encouragement  to  cultivate  any  article 
beyond  a certainty  of  remuneration.  But  it  is  of  no  use 
to  tell  them  that  any  article  is  of  value  in  a distant 
market.  This  is  nothing  to  them.  The  only  question 
is,  if  they  produce  it,  will  any  one  give  them  money  for 
it  on  the  spot,  for  if  any  one  will,  they  will  produce  it 
immediately.”  He  adds,  that  he  considers  the  Indian 
hemp,  that  which  we  have  already  seen,  is  of  such  good 
quality  from  Canara  as  to  be  the  most  promising  article. 
These  officers  adduce  the  fish-oil  of  the  Malabar  coast 
as  having  become  lately  an  article  of  export  from  the 
Malabar  coast.  So  in  South  Arcot,  the  ground  nut  has 
come  to  be  largely  produced,  and  its  oil  exported,  in 
consequence  of  a remunerative  price  having  been  offered 
by  a merchant  at  Cuddalore.  In  Rajahmundry  and 
Ganjam,  sugar,  they  mention,  as  being  cultivated  in  this 
mode  as  indigo  is  in  the  Cuddapah  district. 

So  Mr.  Henley,  as  we  have  just  seen,  recommends 
dealing  with  the  cultivators  by  means  of  native  agents, 
who  make  advances,  and  make  contracts,  and  are  respon- 
sible for  the  delivery  of  produce. 

The  natives  of  India  ought,  moreover,  to  be  assisted 
with  machinery  suitable  for  the  separation  of  fibres,  and 
not  of  a very  expensive  character,  and  which  might  be 
moved  either  by  hand  or  bullock  power.  I may  adduce 
the  small  cotton  gin,  the  construction  of  which  was 
superintended  by  the  Commercial  Association  of  Man- 
chester. Tire  natives  of  India,  who  would  only  buy 
these  small  machines  at  first,  have  since  bought  about 
300  of  them,  many  of  them  with  10,  20,  and  25  saws. 

Having  thus  gone,  as  briefly  as  possible,  over  the  ex- 
tensive field  spread  before  us,  i have  only  to  recapitulate 
the  points  which  seem  most  worthy  of  notice.  First, 
that  the  west  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  as  well  as 
the  Peninsula  of  India,  abounds  in  basts  and  barks, 
which  are  cheap  in  price,  and  might  be  brought  as  dun- 
nage, if  not  thought  worthy  of  being  converted  into  fibres 
or  half-stuff.  Among  cordage  materials,  besides  the  brown 
hemp  of  Bombay,  there  are  some  excellent  varieties 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  in  Canara,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  India.  The  chief  point  would  seem  to  be  to 
encourage  the  natives  to  collect  and  prepare  the  fibres 
as  carefully  as  possible,  which  there  is  every  probability 
of  their  doing,  if  encouraged  by  adequate  remuneration 
from  the  local  buyers.  The  Plantain  and  other  white 


fibres,  are  well  worthy  of  forming  cordage  for  ordinary 
purposes,  until  they  are  produced  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities  to  make  use  of  them  for  other  purposes.  We 
have  also  had  before  us  the  true  hemp,  which,  though 
imported  from  the  distant  Himalayas,  is  able  to  com- 
pete in  price,  as  it  does  in  strength,  with  the  hemp  of 
Russia. 

Among  textile  substances,  we  have  seen  that  there  is 
considerable  probability  of  the  successful  culture  of 
flax  in  the  Punjab,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  district.. 
But  it  has  appeared  very  desirable  that  we  should  at 
once  make  use  of  sonie  of  the  indigenous  fibres  of  India 
which  seem  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  we  have 
seen  the  marvellous  effects  produced  by  careful  prepara- 
tion on  some  of  these  fibres.  Those  from  the  west 
coast  seem  at  once  available,  while  the  beautifully  pre- 
pared and  silken  fibres  of  the  Hibiscus  seem  much  too- 
valuable  to  be  any  longer  neglected,  and  the  plants 
which  produce  them  unite  the  good  qualities  of  rapid 
growth,  easy  cultivation  and  ready  separation  of  their 
fibres. 

Among  the  fibres  which  appear  most  desirable,  from 
the  excellence  of  their  qualities,  is  that  of  theMudar  plant, 
or  its  nearly-allied  species,  which  abound  in  desert 
places,  and  grow  without  culture  or  water,  may  be  yearly 
cut  down,  and  yearly  produces  fresh  stems.  In  the  quali- 
ties of  strength  and  fineness,  this  seems  to  come  nearest 
to  the  China  grass,  of  which,  as  the  Rheea  of  Assam,  we 
have  noticed  the  imports  by  several  ships,  which  will 
probably  assist  in  establishing  it  as  a regular  article  of 
import  from  India,  as  well  as  from  China. 

Most,  if  not  all  of  those  fibres,  are  fitted  for  making 
into  paper  stuff.  Though  most  of  them,  from  being 
applicable  for  cordage  or  textile  purposes,  are  able 
to  command  higher  prices  than  the  paper-maker 
can  give,  yet  some  may  be  brought  for  such  prices  as  lie- 
can  afford.  Many  of  them,  I feel  no  doubt,  will  occupy 
high  places  among  the  imports,  as  well  as  among  the 
prices  of  fibrous  materials,  and  may  rival  in  quantity 
the  jute,  which  was  at  one  time  thought  worthless,  but 
which  cannot  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities  for  our 
manufactures. 

In  conclusion,  I trust  I may  refer  to  an  observation  I 
formerly  made,  and  that  was,  the  confident  hope  that 
the  Collections  of  Raw  Products  which  were  being  formed 
would  have  considerable  effect  in  diffusing  correct  infor- 
mation on  all  such  subjects;  and  I said,  thatas  in  the  City 
time  was  counted  in  minutes,  I would  have  one  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  City.  I may  congratulate  the  Society 
on  the  speedy  establishment  of  a Museum  at  the  India 
House,  which  will  contain,  for  permanent  examination 
and  constant  reference,  an  ample  collection  of  the  Raw 
Products  and  Manufactured  Articles  of  the  vast  Indian 
empire. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Routledge  said  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
complying  with  the  request  of  Dr.  Royle,  to  show  the 
paper  and  half  stuff  he  was  now  manufacturing  from  a 
raw  fibrous  material.  These  specimens  of  paper  were  by 
no  means  perfect,  and  only  served  to  illustrate  what 
may  be  done  with  a raw  material.  At  the  mills  with 
which  lie  was  connected,  they  were  now  putting  down  ad- 
ditional plant,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  months  they 
would  be  in  a position  to  supply  half  stuff  or  paper 
pulp  to  the  trade.  The  scarcity  of  paper-making  mate- 
rial was  a question  which  had  notoriously,  for  some  time 
past,  attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  paper-makers  but 
of  all  commercial  circles,  as  it  was  generally  admitted 
that,  although  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  has  fully  kept  pace  with  that  of  our  two 
other  great  staples,  iron  and  cotton,  it  differs  from  them 
in  the  daily  increasing  deficiency  of  supply  in  its  manu- 
facture. The  abolition  of  postal  restrictions  and  the 
spread  of  cheap  serial  publications,  had,  during  the  past 
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few  years  especially,  given  great  impetus  to  the  produc- 
tion of  paper.  In  the  5 years  from  1830  to  1834,  the 
annual  turnout  of  paper  was  31,423  tons;  but  in  a 
similar  period,  from  1849  to  1853,  it  was  67,515  tons  ; 
and  in  the  2 years  1853  and  1854,  it  was  79,291  and 
79,418  tons.  Notwithstanding  this  increase,  he  (Mr. 
Koutledge)  believed  lie  was  correct  in  stating  that  the 
consumption  of  paper  in  England,  taken  according  to 
the  population,  is  considerably  less  than  in  other  coun- 
ries ; in  America,  for  instance,  the  consumption  is  131bs. 
per  head  per  annum ; in  France,  9lbs.  ; in  Belgium  and 
Holland,  81bs. ; but  in  England,  only  6Jlbs.  to  71bs. 
The  published  excise  returns  hardly  gave  a fair  data  for 
calculation.  The  price  of  raw  material  in  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  was  much  below  that  in  England, 
as  much  as  from  10  to  15  per  cent,,  and  the  material 
was  also  much  better,  as  in  those  countries  more  flax 
is  employed  for  body  linen  and  clothing  than  in  this 
country,  where  cotton  is  more  generally  used ; in 
America  the  price  of  material  is  much  higher  than  in 
this  country,  the  Americans  being  large  buyers  of 
raw  material  in  this  market,  and  their  price  being  con- 
sequently enhanced  by  the  cost  of  carriage.  W ithin 
the  last  four  years,  also,  the  Austrians  had  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  rags  ; and  in  France,  Holland,  and 
Belgium,  the  exportation  of  raw  material  for  paper-making 
is  also  prohibited.  Three  or  four  years  back,  the  rise 
of  the  price  of  material  in  this  market  was  as  much  as 
20  to  30  per  cent.  ; this  was,  however,  checked  by  the 
late  war,  and  the  high  value  of  money  since  has  checked 
production,  but  this  year  the  demand  is  again  increasing. 
He  might  add,  also,  that  the  quality  of  rag  material  is 
much  deteriorated,  partly  from  the  decreased  use  of 
flax  for  fabrics,  such  as  shirting  and  women’s  gar- 
ments, and  partly  from  the  increased  demand  com- 
pelling the  paper-maker  to  admit  of  an  inferior  selec- 
tion of  his  sample  of  rags.  In  his  own  mill,  for  in- 
stance, where  they  purchased  a low  quality  of  rags,  it 
was  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  him  to  see  oil-cloth, 
tarpauling,  &c.,  &c.,  and  there  was  always  a large  per 
centage  of  woollen  rags  in  the  lower  assortments,  which 
are  thrown  out — the  better  descriptions  for  shoddy,  to 
mix  with  the  lower  qualities  of  woollen  cloths,  and  for 
the  paper-stainery  flock,  and  the  commoner  sorts  for 
manure.  He  believed  that  one  of  the  first  duties  which 
would  be  remitted  so  soon  as  our  finances  permitted, 
would  be  that  on  paper,  and  immediately  thereafter 
an  immense  increase  of  production  would  result.  Look- 
ing to  the  improbability  of  any  very  considerable  addi- 
tion to  the  supply  of  raw  material  through  the  present 
channels,  and  as  the  high  value  of  land  and  labour  in 
England  act  as  a practical  prohibition  to  any  produc- 
tion here,  it  was  obvious  that  we  must  look  to  foreign 
countries,  and  our  colonies  especially,  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  Dr.  lloyle  had,  therefore,  done  the 
community  at  large,  and  our  colonies  especially,  infinite 
service  in  directing  attention  to  these  valuable  and  re- 
liable sources  of  supply,  and  he  (Mr.  Routledge)  hoped 
that  one  main  obstacle  in  the  way  had  now  been  suc- 
cessfully overcome,  which  was  the  treatment  of  a class 
of  textile  plants,  which  exist  in  immense  abundance 
throughout  India  and  our  colonial  possessions  generally. 
The  chief  staple  of  food  of  the  negro  and  labouring 
population  in  our  West  Indian  colonies  is  the  fruit  of  the 
plaintain,  of  which  a specimen  had  been  kindly  fur- 
nished by  Sir  Wm.  Hooker,  from  Kew.  When  the 
stem  of  this  plant  has  fruited,  if  not  cut  down  it  dies 
away,  but  generally  immediately  the  fruit  is  obtained 
the  stem  is  cut  down,  and  considerable  expense  incurred 
in  removing  it  to  make  way  for  others.  This  stem, 
as  would  presently  be  demonstrated,  abounds  in  a fibre 
of  the  most  valuable  description,  fitted  for  all  textile 
purposes  ; and  the  tow  refuse,  or  that  damaged  by  imper- 
fect preparation  or  the  voyage  to  this  country,  is  a most 
valuable  adjunct  for  the  paper-maker,  either  to  use  perse, 
or  to  mix  with  his  present  material.  At  a moderate 


calculation  half  a million  tons  of  this  valuable  fibre  wore 
annually  wasted,  which  now  might  be  rendered  available 
by  the  agency  of  the  extremely  simple  machine  before 
the  meeting,  the  operation  of  which  would  be  shown  by 
Mr.  Warren,  the  engineer  and  manufacturer.  The 
machine  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  F rancis  Burke,  a colonist 
of  Montserrat,  and  he  (Mr.  Koutledge)  considered,  from 
its  efficient  action,  that  this  problem  was  now  solved.  In 
the  year  1838  a patent  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  John  Small, 
for  Improvements  in  Thread  or  Yarn  and  Paper  from 
Plantain  Fibre,  and  numerous  other  patents  had  sub- 
sequently been  taken  out  with  the  same  end  in  view — 
some  by  machinery, 'others  by  chemical  means.  The  latter 
might  briefly  be  dismissed  with  the  remark,  that  any 
chemical  treatment  sufficiently  powerful  to  dissolve  or  re- 
duce the  pulpy  matter  to  a state  fit  to  be  separated 
from  the  fibre,  would  seriously  injure  the  latter,  even  if 
it  could  be  rendered  effectual,  which  was  very  doubtful. 
With  reference  to  the  machines,  none  hitherto  had 
answered  the  purpose.  All  the  engineers  who  had 
gone  into  the  question  had  endeavoured  to  imitate  the 
action  of  the  comb  or  heckle,  combined  with  brushes  and 
scrapers,  and  these,  besides  their  liability  to  breakage, 
required  skilful  manipulation,  which  was  not  to  be  relied 
upon  in  the  colonies.  The  exception  to  this  rule  was  a 
machine  with  which  he  was  connected  in  the  year  1852, 
which  was  exhibited  at  Messrs.  Pontifex’s.  This 
machine,  however,  when  sent  abroad  and  set  to  work, 
was  found  not  to  answer — it  was  extremely  costly,  very 
cumbersome  (weighing  some  tons),  and  the  working- 
parts  liable  to  derangement ; whereas  that  of  Mr. 
Burke  was  simplicity  itself,  and  the  fibre  was  produced 
in  a perfectly  clean  state,  fit  for  market ; as  a proof 
of  which  he  might  add  that  he  had  been  offered,  by 
an  eminent  fibre  broker,  £33  per  ton  for  100  tons  or 
more ; and  when  once  introduced  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
attract  the  attention  of  consumers,  there  would  be  little 
doubt  that  the  price  would  advance.  Dr.  Boyle,  than 
whom  they  could  have  no  better  authority,  had  informed 
them  that  the  plantain  and  banana  were  the  cultivated 
varieties  of  the  Musa  textilis  of  the  Philippines,  from 
whence  they  procured  the  Manilla  hemp,  which  was  so 
much  esteemed  in  this  and  the  American  market  for 
ropes  and  cordage;  indeed,  the  Americans,  if  they  could 
procure  Manilla  hemp  at  anything  like  a reasonable 
price,  employed  it  in  preference  to  all  other  fibre  for  these 
purposes.  Two  years  back  the  finest  samples  of  Ma- 
nilla hemp  sold  for  £115  per  ton.  This,  perhaps,  was 
an  exceptional  price,  but  he  was  told,  on  excellent  au- 
thority that  a very  high  price  would  be  obtained  for  plan- 
tain fibre  of  good  quality.  The  machine  in  question 
would  equally  treat  all  the  different  varieties  of  endo- 
genous plants.  He  would  not  pretend,  in  this  brief  no- 
tice, to  recapitulate  the  different  varieties  of  plants,  as 
they  would  be  found  enumerated  in  Dr.  Boyle's  work  on 
Fibrous  Plants,  but  would  limit  himself  to  the  aloe,  or 
Agave  Americana,  the  different  varieties  of  yucca,  the 
pineapple,  Phormiumtenax, &c. , on  which  it  had  been  tried, 
and  its  action  found  perfect.  All  these  plants  abounded  in 
our  colonies,  and  could  be  produced  at  merely  a nominal 
cost  to  a practically  unlimited  extent.  The  machine 
now  exhibited  would  produce  30  lbs.  of  clean  fibre 
per  diem,  and  required  the  attention  of  a man  or 
boy  for  feeding,  but  Mr.  Burke  had  invented  a machine 
which  might  almost  be  termed  automaton,  the  working 
parts,  that  is  the  revolving  toothed  drum  and  elastic  bed 
were  the  same,  but  in  front  of  these  were  fitted  feeding 
rollers,  into  which  an  attendant  had  only  to  insert  the 
lanyard  or  strip  of  stem,  and  the  same  was  delivered  at 
the  other  side  with  all  the  pulpy  matter  or  parenchyma 
detached  therefrom,  requiring  to  be  thrown  into  water  to 
dilute  the  gummy  or  mucilaginous  matter,  when  it  is 
dried  and  baled  for  market.  The  stem  of  the  plantain, 
or  rather  the  annular  rings,  consisted  of  two  descriptions 
of  fibre,  the  upper,  long  and  strong,  the  under  more  soft 
and  silky.  In  the  smaller  machine,  this  was  entirely 
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removed  by  the  action  of  the  beater  when  drawn  back, 
and  would  require  to  be  subsequently  separated  from  the 
pulp,  when  it  would  sell  to  the  paper-maker  ; but  in  the 
larger  machine  this  lower  portion  of  fibre  was  retained, 
when  it  might  be  separated  by  drawing  through  a coarse 
heckle  or  comb.  The  larger  machine  would  produce  2 cwt. 
of  fibre  per  diem.  Thirty  small  machines  might  be  driven 
by  a steam-engine  of  10  horse-power,  and  10  of  the 
larger  ones  by  one  of  the  same  power.  The  samples  of 
paper  before  the  meeting  would  show  the  adaptability  of 
the  plantain  fibre  for  paper-making.  Thecoarse  paper  had 
a portion  of  New  Zealand  flax  intermixed — of  the  other 
two,  one  was  entirely  from  plantain  fibre,  the  other  with 
an  admixture  of  rag  in  the  proportion  of  one-third.  To 
resume  the  paper-making  question,  in  which  he  (Mr. 
Routledge)  was  more  immediately  concerned,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  paper-maker  now  only  used  the 
refuse  fibrous  products,  unfitted  for  any  other  manufac- 
turing purposes,  such  as  rags,  worn-out  canvass  and  rope, 
sacking  and  bagging,  tailors’  cuttings  and  refuse,  and 
what  might  be  termed  the  offal  of  the  spinners  and  ma- 
nufactures, the  sweepings,  in  fact,  of  their  mills — the 
chief  of  which  were  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax  waste.  Pa- 
per had  also  been  made  from  wood,  the  bark  of  trees, 
hop-bine,  bean-stalks,  sunflower,  hay,  straw,  couch-grass, 
or  twitch.  Two  or  three  mills  were  now'  using  straw 
pretty  extensively,  and  a mill  was  now  being  erected  to 
manufacture  paper  from  twitch,  which,  however,  was  no 
novelty,  for  in  the  year  1882,  he  believed,  when  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Meeting  -was  held  at  Oxford,  Lord 
Alford  presiding,  the  proceedings  were  printed  upon 
paper  made  from  twitch  or  squitch  at  the  mill  now  in  his 
(Mr.  Routledge’s)  occupation.  The  paper-maker,  in  fact, 
refuses  no  fibrous  refuse  (excepting  that  of  wool  and 
silk),  being  governed  in  the  price  he  gives  by  quality, 
or  in  other  words,  adaptability,  to  his  purpose,  and 
the  loss  incurred  in  manufacturing  the  same  into 
paper.  It  was  obvious,  from  the  above  brief  description  of 
the  paper  trade,  that  there  is  a wide  field  open  for  the 
introduction  of  any  material  which  will  meet  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case,  but  to  ensure  a successful  commer- 
cial result,  two  important  questions  must  be  deter- 
mined— first,  that  the  material  shall  be  qonvertible 
into  paper,  or  paper  pulp,  of  good  quality,  at  a com- 
paratively trifling  expense,  and  with  uniform  success ; 
and  secondly,  that  there  shall  be  a certainty  of  a con- 
stant and  unvariable  supply  of  this  material  at  a very 
low  price,  not  liable  to  fluctuation.  He.  believed  these  re- 
quirements were  satisfied  in  a great  measure  by  the  half 
•stuff  that  he  would  shortly  be  in  a position  to  supply  ; 
but  the  plantain,  aloe,  and  similar  fibres,  were  superior  in 
quality,  although  their  cost  would  be  greater.  There  was, 
however,  a wide  field  open,  and  he  believed  the  paper 
trade  would  absorb,  without  difficulty,  many  thousand 
tons  yearly.  The  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
rag  material,  or  at  least  to  induce  a better  assortment 
thereof,  which  would  produce  the  same  effect.  It  now 
only  remained  to  consider  the  objections  which  could  be 
urged  against  the  use  of  any  new  fibrous  material  for 
paper-making.  They  are  the  great  difficulty  always  ex- 
perienced in  inducing  manufacturers  to  adopt  new  pro- 
cesses, and  alter  existing  appliances  at  their  mills.  This 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  great  outlay 
and  risk  involved  in  altering  machinery  and  making 
experiments,  which  obviously  must  also  materially  in- 
terfere with  the  current  operations  of  their  business. 
Moreover,  the  greater  number  of  paper-mills  in  this 
kingdom  are  worked  in  a great  measure  by  water  power, 
and  being  remote  from  mineral  districts,  fuel  is  expen- 
sive, rendering  steam  power  costly,  and  coal  for  chemical 
purposes  a consideration.  And  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a raw  material  requires  a totally  different 
system  of  chemical  treatment  by  the  paper  dealer,  to. 
that  usually  adopted  bv  him  for  the  present  rag  mate- 
rial, which  has,  previous  to  coming  into  his  possession, 
undergone  the  process  of  reduction  to  a fibrous  state 


and  bleaching,  before  it  could  be  worked  into  a fabric 
and  printed,  and  subsequently,  while  in  use,  has  been  to 
a certain  extent  further  disintegrated  by  wear  and  the 
usual  manipulations  of  the  wash-tub.  From  these  va- 
rious causes  there  would  no  doubt  be  great  difficulty  in 
introducing  any  new  raw  material  generally  to  the  trade, 
unless  it  is  assimilated  in  character  and  facility  of  treat- 
ment to  the  materials  now  employed.  These  remarks 
would  in  all  probability  be  made  by  a maker  to  whom 
it  was  sought  to  introduce  any  new  material  in  a raw 
state,  and  due  consideration  must  therefore  be  given  to 
objections  (which  must  not  be  called  prejudices)  for 
which  there  are  good  grounds.  In  Scotland,  flax  and 
hemp-waste  were  now  extensively  used  in  paper-making, 
and  the  chemical  treatment  of  a raw  fibre  better  under- 
stood. These  objections  did  not  apply  with  the  same 
force  to  a prepared  half-stuff,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  every  inducement  for  a maker  to  employ  a material 
which  would  afford  him  the  following  advantages,  viz., 
quality,  cheapness,  and  facility-  of  increasing  his  output 
with  a positive  diminution  of  outlay.  He  might  add  that 
he  had  taken  out  a patent  for  the  treatment  and  prepara- 
tion of  raw  fibres  into  half-stuff,  which  applied  to  the 
plantain  and  similar  fibres.  The  prepared  half-stuff 
could  be  supplied  pure  and  clean,  and  bleached  to  any  de- 
sired standard,  and  might  then  be  used  se,  or  mixed 
in  any  desired  proportion  with  the  present  materials  em- 
ployed. 

In  reply  to  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  Routledge  said,  he  was  not  sure  cocoa  fibre  could 
be  bleached,  but  the  plantain  and  many  others  could  be 
bleached  as  white  as  the  driven  snow.  The  only  descrip- 
tions, perhaps,  which  would  not  stand  it  were  the  jutes. 
All  the  hemps  would.  The  machine  was  adapted  for  the 
agave  genus  as  well  as  for  the  plantains. 

Mr.  Wakren  (presenting  a portion  of  plantain  stem, 
which  had  been  just  previously  operated  upon  by  the 
machine)  said,  it  would  be  observed  that  the  fibre  had 
not  been  in  the  least  degree  broken  or  injured  by  the 
operation  of  the  machine,  but  was  presented  entire 
throughout  the  length  of  the  piece.  With  regard  to  the 
larger  description  of  machine  mentioned,  it  had  been 
thought  desirable  to  construct  one  capable  of  producing 
greater  quantities  of  fibre.  The  machine  now  before  the 
meeting  required  the  attendance  of  one  person,  but  he 
saw  no  reason  why  (as  had  been  the  case  with  cotton- 
spinning)  the  attendance  upon  each  machine  might  not, 
hereafter,  be  greatly  reduced.  He  believed  that  in  the 
course  of  a very  short  time  a boy  would  gain  sufficient 
dexerity  from  practice  to  be  able  to  keep  two  machines 
going,  as  only  one  hand  was  required  in  the  working  of 
each.  Mr.  Warren  then  explained  the  advantages  of  the 
larger  machine,  describing  some  of  its  parts  and  its  princi- 
ple of  action.  One  peculiar  feature  of  this  machine  was, 
that  it  retained  the  silky  part  of  the  fibre,  which  in  the 
operation  of  the  smaller  one  was  lost  to  a great  extent. 
The  action  of  the  small  machine  Mr.  Warren  described 
as  being  rather  that  of  a beater  than  a squeezer,  but  the 
fine  fibre,  which  was  of  double  the  value  of  the  other 
portion,  was  mixed  with  the  pulpy  matter  thrown  off. 
In  the  large  machine  this  was  preserved. 

ilr.  Noble  said  he  was  willing  to  take  the  fibre  in 
the  state  in  which  it  was  shown  to  him  at  £33  per  ton  in 
any  quantity.  He  considered  the  fibre  from  the  small 
machine  as  best  suited  for  general  purposes,  such  as  rope 
making,  &c. 

Mr.  Warren,  having  passed  through  the  machine  a 
piece  of  the  agave,  showed  that  the  fibre  could  be  per- 
fectly separated,  but  that  from  the  variable  lengths  of 
the  fibre,  being  shorter  at  the  sides  and  longer  in  the 
middle,  in  the  drawing-back  process  the  short  fibres 
were  apt  to  be  lost,  passing  through  with  the  pulp. 

Mr.  Ridgway  said,  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
there  were  specimens  of  fibre  of  the  plantain  from  De- 
merara,  which  was  stated  to  be  worth  about  £45  per  ton. 
Mr.  Ridgway  called  attention  to  a specimen  on  the 
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table,  which  lie  said  was  wholly  prepared  in  Deme- 
rara. Any  quantity  of  that  fibre  could  be  produced  if 
they  could  only  procure  the  labour  necessary.  Some 
time  ago  an  advertisement  appeared,  offering  a large 
premium  for  the  discovery  and  application  of  a material 
' as  a substitute  for  rags  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
Baron  de  Thierry  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  paper 
made  from  fibrous  materials  from  New  Zealand.  Mr. 
Ridgway  called  attention  to  the  lace  bark  from 
Jamaica. 

Mr.  Routledge  referred  to  the  Demerara  Gazette,  of 
June  1st,  1852,  in  which  an  advertisement  appeared,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Guiana  Textile  Fibre  Association,  to- 
gether with  most  of  the  eminent  residents  in  the  colony, 
had  made  a subscription,  which  was  forwarded  to  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a machine  at  that  time, 
made  by  Mr.  Pontifex ; but  as  that  machine  did  not 
turn  out  so  well  as  was  expected,  nothing  was  done.  He 
had  also  a communication  from  Demerara,  which  fully 
confirmed  what  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  namely, 
that  plenty  of  planters  were  ready  to  take  the  matter 
up,  if  they  could  get  suitable  machinery  for  the  purpose. 
He  had  also  been  furnished  with  calculations  of  the  cost 
of  production,  of  carriage  to  the  mill,  and  all  the  various 

I particulars.  He  believed  there  was  a gentleman  from 
Demerara  in  the  room,  who  could  confirm  all  that  had 
been  stated  with  regard  to  this  question  by  the  planters 
in  that  island — if  they  could  only  get  suitable  machinery 
and  insure  a regular  market  for  the  commodity. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Routledge : — 

Assuming  Mr.  V.  der  Gon  Netscher’s  calculation  of 
4,500  stems  every  two  years  as  a basis,  we  have  2,250 

I stems  per  acre  per  annum;  74  acres  therefore  would 
be  required  to  yield  300  tons  of  fibre  per  annum ; 560 
stems,  801bs.  gross  per  stem  = 44,S001bs.,  or  20  tons, 
which  at  5 per  cent,  gives  1 ton  of  fibre  ; the  2-cylin- 
der machine  will  turn  out  2 cwt.  of  fibre  per  diem. 

First  Outlay. 

10  machines  at  £100  each £1000  0 0 

12  H.  P.  high  pressure  steam-engines 250  0 0 

Buildings,  sheds,  bricks,  &c 500  0 0 

Carriage  of  machinery,  and  fixing  tanks, 

pipes,  connections,  &c 300  0 0 

Say  for  unforeseen  expenses 450  0 0 

— 
Maximum.  ..£2500  0 0 

Analysis  of  expense  per  ton  fibre. 

10  per  cent,  interest  on  £2,500 £250  0 0 

Rent,  management,  expenses,  &c 350  O 0 


£600  0 0 


Daily  proportion  of  above £2  0 0 

Engineer per  diem  0 7 0 

Coals  for  engine,  15  cwt O 15  0 

3 men  attending  machines 3s.  per  diem  0 9 0 

6 boys  ditto Is.  6d.  ,,  0 9 0 

560  stems,  carriage  to  mill  1 10  0 

Proportion  of  cost  of  cultivation 1 17  6 

Packing  and  expenses  royalty 1 2 6 

Freight  to  England £2  0 0 1 „ 1A  A 

Other  expenses  1 10  0 j 'J  JU  u 


Total  cost  per  ton. ..£12  0 0 

Mr.  Ridgway  remarked,  that-  he  was  agent  to  an  As- 
sociation in  Demerara,  which  was  ready  to  produce  any 
amount  of  fibre  at  a very  small  cost — next  to  nothing — 
if  sufficient  labour  could  be  obtained.  That  was  the  dif- 
ficulty. The  merchants  at  present  confined  their  atten- 
tion to  sugar  and  rum.  Formerly  the  colony  grew 
large  quantities  of  cotton,  and  could  do  so  now,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  all  the  markets  or  Europe. 

Mr.  Sharp  said,  it  had  not  been  his  intention,  when 


attending  the  meeting,  to  have  been  otherwise  than  a 
mere  listener.  In  that  character  he  had  listened  with 
attention  and  pleasure  to  the  able  and  lucid  statements 
of  Dr.  Royle.  But  matter  had  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  to  induce  him  to  say  a few  words. 
The  lecture  had  especial  reference  to  East  Indian  fibres, 
but  the  observations  were  equally  applicable  to  West 
Indian  fibres ; indeed,  to  tropical  fibres  generally.  He 
(Mr.  Sharp)  represented  a company  recently  formed, 
under  the  title  of  the  Colonial  Fibre  Company,  incor- 
porated by  royal  charter.  The  operations  of  the  company 
were  limited,  by  charter,  to  the  colonies  of  Jamaica 
and  British  Guiana,  which  alone  are  capablo  of  pro- 
ducing from  500,000  to  700,000  bales  per  annum  of 
plantain,  besides  large  quantities  of  other  fibrous  plants. 
Some  experiments  had  been  made  by  a machine  in  the 
room.  He  could  offer  no  opinion  upon  the  action  of 
that  machine.  He  wished  the  parties  interested  in  it 
every  success.  There  was  ample  room  for  them,  and 
himself,  and  many  others.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
secretary  he  had  much  pleasure  in  placing  upon  the 
table  a few  specimens  of  various  plants  as  they  grew. 
They  consisted  of  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections 
of  the  plantain,  the  Agave  Americana,  or  large  American 
aloe,  the  Aloe  angustif olia  ,t\\a  Aloe  variegata,  the  Bromelia 
penguin,  or  wild  pine,  and  one  known  under  the  name  of 
silkgrass.  The  court  of  directors  of  this  (Mr.  Sharp’s) 
company  were  anxious  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  machinery  to  be  employed  in  the 
colonies,  and,  therefore,  instructions  were  sent  out  to  the 
correspondents  of  the  company  in  the  West  Indies,  to 
forward  by  every  mail-steamer  a number  of  the  different 
plants  for  experiment.  The  plantain  consisted,  as 
would  be  seen,  of  a central  portion,  the  peduncle  or  fruit 
stem ; but  as  that  stem  could  not,  of  itself,  sustain  the 
heavy  weight  of  fruit,  the  support  was  afforded  by  means 
of  the  concentric  rings  which  surround  the  central  por- 
tion, and  are  merely  the  petioles  or  footstalks  of  the 
leaves.  If  the  rings  were  examined,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  entire  outer  portion  of  each  constitutes  a mass  of 
fibre,  the  inner  portion  consisting  of  mucilaginous 
matter,  which  would  be  removed  in  obtaining  the  fibre. 
The  fruit  stem,  it  would  be  seen,  contained  a very  fine 
and  beautiful  fibre,  resembling  cotton,  and  capable  of 
being  worked  with  it.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the 
same  machinery  which  prepared  the  plantain  fibre  would 
not  work  effectively  many  of  the  other  plants.  For 
instance,  the  penguin  had  a cuticle  of  so  hard  and 
siliceous  a character  as  to  require  a different  mode  of 
treatment ; and  so  with  several  of  the  others,  rendering 
modifications  of  the  machinery  necessary.  Mr.  Sharp  exhi- 
bited specimensofthefibres  asprepared,  consistingeutirely 
of  the  products  of  the  plantain.  No.  1 was  the  fibre  as 
obtained  from  the  plant ; Nos.  2 and  3 were  preparations 
which  assimilated  it,  in  external  character,  to  hemp  ; 
Nos.  4 to  7 were  various  modifications,  developing  the 
finer  filaments  of  which  the  original  fibre  was  composed, 
giving  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  flax.  The  other 
specimens  were  the  cotton-like  material  obtained  from 
the  fruit  stem,  and  the  rougherlooking  article  was  derived 
from  the  mucilaginous  matter  removed  in  separating 
the  fibre.  He  also  showed  apiece  of  rope  made  from  it. 
He  submitted  to  the  meeting  another  series  of  specimens, 
consisting  of  the  produce  of  many  different  plants, 
some  of  them  of  great  beauty  and  value,  together  with 
some  dyed.  Some  of  these  specimens  were  of  Indian 
origin,  andhe  had  arranged  for  an  exchange  of  seeds  of 
such  fibrous  plants  as  were  indigenous  to  the  east,  and 
not  grown  in  the  west,  and  vice  versa.  He  thus  hoped  to 
give  to  each  country  the  advantage  of  an  extended 
growth.  In  this  arrangement  he  had  been  materially 
aided  by  Dr.  Royle’s  valuable  work  on  Indian  fibres. 
It  might  be  asked,  why  he  had  not  exhibited  here 
machinery,  or  some  drawings  illustrating  it.  The 
answer  was  short.  Those  machines  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  patents,  and  prudential  reasons  forbade  any 
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disclosure  of  their  construction,  at  present.  They  had 
been  devised,  with  great  care  and  attention,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Fothergill  and  Mr.  Charles 
Beyer,  of  Manchester.  Each  machine  was  capable  of 
producing,  in  a,  day  of  ten  hours,  from  4001bs.  to  SOOlbs. 
of  fibre,  with  an  expenditure  of  half  a horse-power. 
Mr.  Sharp  finally  submitted  some  fibre,  which  he  stated 
had  all  the  character  of  the  finest  flax,  and  that  some  of 
the  most  experienced  flax-spinners  of  this  country  had 
declared  it  superior  to  Russian  flax,  approaching  Belgian 
in  quality  ; and  that  it  was  capable  of  being  spun  and 
manufactured  into  all  the  fabrics  in  which  foreign  flax 
was  employed. 

Mr.  Trent  said  he  had  expended  considerable  time 
and  money  in  bringing  machinery  to  bear  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  fibrous  plants,  and  he  claimed  to  be  the  first 
to  obtain  the  long  fibre  from  the  cocoa-nut  husk.  lie 
bore  testimony  to  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the 
fibres  of  the  material  operated  upon  that  evening  had 
been  separated  by  the  machine  before  them  ; and,  between 
Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Burke,  he  had  no  doubt  that  in  a 
little  time  they  would  become  quite  independent  of 
Russia  and  all  other  foreign  countries  for  the  supply  of 
fibrous  materials.  Dr.  Boyle,  Dr.  Hooker,  and  Mr. 
Henley  had  done  good  service  in  introducing  these  fibres 
to  their  attention.  He  (Mr.  Trent)  was  now  in  hopes  of 
something  practical  being  carried  out.  On  visiting 
Russia,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  he  was  satisfied,  from 
what  he  saw  there,  that  hi  a few  years  they  would  have 
the  whole  of  the  export  trade  in  ropes  to  themselves. 
He  visited  two  of  the  principal  rope  works  in  that  country, 
and  from  the  extent  of  plant,  and  the  amount  of  work 
going  on,  he  was  satisfied  that  they  were  making  as  much 
rope  in  those  two  factories  as  was  made  in  all  London, 
the  whole  of  which  was  for  exportation.  They  were 
using  English  machinery,  which  had  been  in  operation 
there  from  20  to  25  years.  He  believed  the  Russian 
manufacture  brought  better  prices  in  the  colonies  than 
the  English.  As  a rope-maker  himself,  he  was  ashamed 
to  see  some  of  the  descriptions  of  rope  made  for  exporta- 
tion. It  was  of  a character  to  damage  iheir  reputa- 
tion entirely  as  rope-makers.  He  had  seen  some  rope 
made  with  mere  waste,  spun  into  fine  yarn.  A person 
sometimes  had  a three-inch  rope  that  would  not  bear 
the  strain  of  a properly-made  two-inch  rope.  He  lately 
attended  some  experiments  with  ropes  at  one  of  the  Royal 
Dockyards,  to  test  some  Irish  flax  unsteeped  against  some 
Russian  hemp.  They  tried  some  three-inch  rope  of  Irish 
flax  and  some  three-inch  rope  of  Russian  hemp.  The 
Irish  flax  rope  broke  at  a strain  of  three  tons ; the  Russian 
hemp  at  three  tons  three  cwt.  Some  rope  made  from 
Italian  hemp  was  afterwards  tried,  and  it  bore  a strain  of 
four  and-a-lialf  tons.  With  regard  to  the  Rheea  fibre,  he 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  adapted  to  every  purpose  of  rope- 
making as  well  as  to  the  finest  fabrics.  A friend  of  his 
in  Leeds  had  told  him,  that  if  he  could  get  a sufficient  sup- 
ply of  that  fibre  he  should  no  longer  use  flax,  but  that  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  adapt  machinery  to  the  small 
quantity  that  was  at  present  attainable. 

Mr.  Warren  said,  that  the  machine  had  been  found 
applicable  to  the  cleaning  of  any  description  of  fibre 
that  had  yet  been  presented  to  it,  even  to  the  hard 
and  diy  American  aloe,  shown  that  evening. 

The  Chairman  said,  it  had  been  his  intention  to 
offer  some  observations  on  the  subject  before  them,  but 
time  prevented.  He  would,  however,  remark  that  Dr. 
Royle  had  proved  that  whereas,  within  the  memory  of 
men  now  living,  England  could  only  boast  of  two 
fibres — or  little  more — namely,  hemp  and  flax,  others 
had  now  been  introduced  to  their  notice,  probably  200, 
from  which  they  might  take  their  choice,  from  the 
longest  and  coarsest,  fit  for  the  strongest  cable,  to  that 
suited  for  the  finest  piece  of  muslin,  to  cover  the  most 
delicate  form.  The  plantain,  the  pine-apple,  the  Hibiscus, 
the  Crotalaria,  hemp,  and'many  others,  which  are  either 
cultivated  or  grow  wild  all  over  India,  together  with 


the  celebrated  Rheea,  nettles,  and  Asclepias,  which  pro- 
duce the  most  delicate  fibres  for  muslins,  are  equally 
available  for  manufacturers  who  desire  to  procure  them 
through  agencies.  In  fact,  they  had  an  unbounded 
choice,  if  they  only  went  after  them.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  those  within  whose  sphere  these  products 
were  available  should  be  acquainted  with  the  mercantile 
requirements  of  other  countries.  The  materials  them- 
selves, in  the  various  forms  in  which  they  were  now 
presented,  having  been  laid  before  them,  and  their  pro- 
perties explained,  it  was  for  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves to  decide  which  was  the  best  adapted  for  their 
purposes,  and  to  take  the  means  to  procure  a supply 
of  that  which  they  wanted.  The  whole  of  the  materials 
and  fabrics  now  exhibited  would  be  arranged  in  a mu- 
seum at  the  India  House,  in  the  course  of  a short  time, 
for  the  public  benefit,  where  any  manufacturer  could 
form  his  opinion  upon  the  peculiar  desirableness  of  any 
particular  fibre  for  any  particular  fabric,  and  adapted 
to  any  particular  machine.  Then,  through  agents  em- 
ployed in  India,  he  could,  no  doubt,  organise  a system 
of  supply  suited  to  'his  purposes.  The  plantain  grew 
wild  on  the  western  Ghauts,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  25 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  millions  of  stems  opening 
up  every  monsoon,  only  to  perish  unappropriated.  In 
all  tropical  regions  they  would  find,  generally,  fibres  of 
a similar  character.  There  had  been  two  great  fibres 
mentioned  that  night  as  substitutes  for  hemp  and  flax, 
and  thej*  were  of  the  greatest  importance — namely,  the 
Hibiscus  cannabinus,  and  the  Crotalaria  juncea.  He 
thought  that  Dr.  Royle  had  proved  that  he  was  emi- 
nently entitled  to  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Society  for 
the  large  amount  of  valuable  information  he  had 
afforded  upon  a subject  most  important  ffi  our  manu- 
facturers, if  they  chose  to  profit  by  it.  He  need  scarcely 
invi  te  them  to  pass  a vote  of  thanks  to  that  gentleman 
by  acclamation. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Royle. 

In  addition  to  a very  large  display  of  fibres 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Royle,  specimens  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Sharp,  Pye,  and  Dickson.  A machine  for 
preparing  the  fibre  from  the  plantain  and  other 
tropical  plants  was  shown  by  Mr.  Routledge,  and 
worked  in  the  room.  Specimens  of  paper  and 
pulp  from  some  of  the  fibres  exhibited  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Routledge.  The  Secretary  announced 
that  the  specimens  of  fibres,  &c.,  would  remain 
till  Saturday,  in  order  that  the  members  and  their 
friends  might  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
them. 

The  Secretary  further  announced,  that  on 
Wednesday  the  3rd  of  December,  a paper,  by 
Mr.  Christopher  Binks  would  be  read,  “On  some 
New  Methods  of  Treating  Linseed  Oil  and 
other  Oils,  for  Improving  their  Drying  Proper- 
ties in  their  Application  to  Paints  and  Varnishes.” 
On  this  evening,  Henry  Blundell,  Esq.,  will  pre- 
side. 


Juine  (toreipniifua. 


PAPER-MAKING  MATERIALS. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  deep  interest  the  article  in  your 
Journal  of  the  10th  inst.,  on  the  “Paper  Material”  ques- 
tion, by  Mr.  William  Stones,  and  I forward  this 
communication  to  you  in  the  hope  that  one  or  two  in- 
teresting points  connected  with  this  question,  and  only 
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; briefly  referred  to  in  his  article,  will  be  found  treated  of 
with  the  greater  detail  which  their  importance  appears 
i to  me  to  demand. 

A manufacture  which  is  instrumental  in  converting 
1 utterly  valueless  materials  into  an  article  not  merely 
i identified  with  all  out  commercial  operations,  but  an 
S absolute  necessity  to  civilized  existence,  is  entitled  to 
sustain,  not  only  a high  rank  in  the  scale  of  the  manu- 
j factoring  industry  of  the  country,  but  to  be  emancipated 
|!  from  those  galling  restrictions  upon  its  growth  and 
I prosperity,  in  the  shape  of  a fiscal  charge  of  some  30  or  40 
! per  cent,  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  the  manufactured 
article  ; the  oppressive  and  Unjust  character  of  this  impost 
will  become  at  once  apparent  by  considering  that  on  the 
lowest  article  of  comparative  value,  (paper  used,  for  in- 
stance, in  packing  sugar)  the  duty  alone  is  80  to  90  per 
I cent.,  and  upon  the  more  valuable  papers,  used  for  corres- 
j pondence  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  the  duty  is 
10  to  15  per  cent.  It  can  be  clearly  shown  to  impose  a 
I very  manifest  limitation  upon  the  educational  resources 
I of  the  country,  as  affecting  the  humbler  classes  in  the 
shape  of  cheap  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  school  books, 

' as  also  upon  those  branches  of  industry  of  which  paper 
j,  forms,  as  it  were, (the  raw  material.  I need  scarcely  men- 
tion paper-staining,  a manufacture  becoming  intimately 
identified  with  the  domestic  comfort  and  elevation  of  the 
working  classes,  and,  by  the  cultivation  of  an  improving 
; taste,  tending  to  general  social  improvement. 
i ’■  Soliciting  your  indulgence  for  this  digression,  I may 
[ first  remark  that,  the  scarcity  of  material  in  1854, 

{ inducing  the  somewhat  equivocal  offer  of  a reward  of 
I;  £1000  by  the  Times  for  the  discovery  of  any  new  material 
suitable  for  paper,  was  in  fact  artificial.  A little  inquiry 
would  have  sufficed  to  show,  that  in  the  last  25  years,  more 
especially,  the  supply  of  raw  material  has  fully  kept  pace 
I -with  the  demand:  one  fact  will  suffice  to  confirm  this 
statement  viz.,  The  paper  charged  with  excise  duty  in 
li  1836,  when  the  rate  was  reduced  from  3d.  to  ljd.  per 
pound,  was  under  50,000  tons ; the  present  production 
I is  S6,000  tons,  demonstrating  that  the  increase  of 
population,  combined  with  other  incidental  sources  of 
supply,  have  prevented  any  very  serious  inconvenience 
from  the  want  of  raw  material ; and  testing  the  argument 
li  pecuniarily  (allowing  for  the  artificial  prices  of  commo- 
1 dities  immediately  succeeding  the  continental  war) , it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  rags  which  in  1818  were  com- 
, manding  £65  per  ton,  were  at  the  time  of  the  “ Times 
panic”  selling  at  £30.  I refer  to  the  finest  quality  of 
rags,  which  at  all  times  bears  a corresponding  value  to 
lower  qualities.  The  application  of  chemical  science,  aided 
by  mechanical  invention,  has  contributed  to  the  applica- 
1 tion  of  inferior  and  more  abundant  materials  to  the  useful 
ij  purposes  of  manufacturing  printing  and  news  papers, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  applied  to  the  com  monest 
I kindspior  can  we  fully  estimate  the  beneficial  influence 
! produced  upon  the  paper  manufacture  by  the  introduction 
| of  lucifer  matches  in  substitution  for  that  old-fashioned 
I household  necessity,  the  tinder-box,  to  which  Mr.  Stones 
I only  briefly  alluded.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the 
J supply  of  rags  from  private  houses  has  in  consequence 
| been  increased  40  to  50  per  cent.  Let  us  now  look  at 
l|  our  supply  of  material  under  a fair  estimate  of  produc- 
| tion,  taking  the  average  production  from  the  population 
! arising  from  the  consumption  of  all  fabrics  composed  of 
j cotton  or  linen  material  at41bs.  per  head,  we  obtain  from 


28,000,000  of  people,  say—  56,000  tons. 

Imported  10,000  ,, 

From  the  mercantile  marine  and  naval  ser- 
vices of  the  country,  rope  and  canvas  ...  20,000  ,, 

Cotton  waste,  15  percent,  upon  a consump- 
tion of  38,000  bales  per  week 50,000  ,, 

Linen  waste 20,000  ,, 


156,000  „ 

To  produce  86,000  tons  of  paper,  we  have  156,000  tons 
of  raw  material,  and  a further  supply  of  material  not  enu- 


merated, arising  from  the  consumption  of  cord  of  various 
kinds  in  packing  goods.  Millers  and  other  sacks  may  be 
added,  and  my  estimate,  taken  rather  below  than  above 
the  actual  fact,  gives  for  the  present  a suitable  supply, 
the  adequacy  of  which  to  any  present  demand  cannot  be 
doubted ; what  may  be  the  future  of  the  paper  trade  con- 
sequent upon  (the  repeal  of  the  duty  and  the  diffusion  of 
education,  can  only  be  gathered  from  a reference  to  the 
United  States,  where  national  education  practically  and 
universally  prevails,  and  where  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
per ( without  any  Excise  Duty ) is  double  that  of  England  : 
and  this  tends  to  show  that  the  supply  of  rags  progresses 
with  the  growth  of  population  and  the  development  of  the 
paper  manufacture.  It  is  true  that  in  America  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  common  kinds  of  paper  is  manu- 
factured from  straw  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  and  that 
the  importation  of  rags  from  Hamburgh,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  Mediterranean,  and  at  times  from  Great 
Britain,  may  reach  in  value  3 to  £400,000  per  annum, 
yet  the  enormous  quantity  of  printing  paper  used,  and  ma- 
nufactured there  from  linen  and  cotton  material,  demon- 
strates my  proposition  of  the  supply  of  rags  derivable 
from  the  population  of  a country  being  commensurate 
with  the  manufacturing  requirements.  In  1841  the  very 
large  supply  of  cotton  waste,  previously  used  only  for 
very  common  papers,  and  for  which  straw  isnowthe  substi- 
tute, was  applied  under  my  assistance,  and  is  now  exten- 
sively used  for  printing  papers,  as  in  Europe.  Nor  must 
we  overlook  the  circumstance  that  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  paper  manufacture  in  America  has  been  cotempora- 
neous  with  our  own,  and  we  see  that  the  investment  of 
capital  in  this  branch  of  industry  has  never  been  retarded 
by  any  apprehension  of  the  want  of  material. 

If  we  look  again  to  France,  with  a manufacture  of 
70,000  tons,  a restriction  existing  upon  the  exportation 
of  rags,  and  a very  rapid  extension  of  the  manufacture 
during  the  last  25  years,  yet  the  population  has  supplied 
the  necessary  wants  of  the  trade,  and  prices  range  much 
lower  than  in  England. 

You  will  perceive  that  I concur  mainly  in  the  very 
correct  view  of  Mr.  Stones  on  this  subject,  and  we  can 
now  enter  more  fully  upon  the  circumstances  which  will 
justify  the  introduction  of  any  new  material  in  com- 
petition with  rags,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  only  circum- 
stance that  can  dispense  with  the  use  of  rags,  will  be  that 
a possible  reduction  in  price  arising  from  the  introduction 
of  a cheap  and  abundant  material  may  reduce  the  price  to 
a minimum  which  will  not  compensate  for  the  labour  of 
collecting  them.  Or,  again,  that  a corresponding  costly 
material  may  be  introduced  that  will  yield  a superior 
texture  of  pa  per.  These  are  the  two  conditions  that  ad- 
mit the  application  of  a new  material,  and  the  main 
problem  to  he  solved  is  the  minimum  price  at  which  the 
collection  of  rags  will  cease  ; this  I estimate  at  1-jd. 
per  pound,  taking  the  average  value  of  all  rags  collectively, 
because  this  price  to  a manufacturer  of  paper  includes  the 
labour  of  collecting  and  the  profits  of  twro  or  three  trades; 
and  in  the  homes  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  where 
the  rags  are  the  perquisite  of  the  domestics,  a very  low 
price,  say  a half-penny  per  pound,  would  not  induce  the 
preservation  of  rags.  Again,  as  a safe  proposition,  I 
maintain  that  the  importation  of  a vegetable  production, 
expressly  grown  or  cultivated  for  this  particular  purpose 
from  a foreign  country,  will  not  compete  with  rags.  The 
only  material  or  vegetable  substance  that  will  maintain  a 
becoming  pretension  to  adoption  must  be  of  domestic 
growth,  and  produced  incidentally  to  the  growth  of  a 
more  valuable  commodity — as  grain,  for  instance — the 
straw  from  which  has  in  most  countries  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  many  scientific  experimentalists  as  being  the 
cheapest  and  the  most  abundant  of  any  known  fibrous 
vegetable  substance ; of  its  abundance,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  if  the  whole  of  the  paper  now  manufactured 
were  made  from  straw,  it  would  not  absorb  two  per  cent, 
of  the  aggregate  growth  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
manipulations  that  have  been  during  the  last  ten  years 
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advancing,  and  which  are  still  advancing  with  a view  to 
demonstrate  practically  the  economy  of  straw  as  a raw 
material,  have  established  a remarkable  saving  of  power 
to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent.,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  a 
sort  of  natural  size  in  straw  which,  aided  by  a very 
economical  application  of  cheap  vegetable  size,  dispenses 
wholly  with  the  expensive  operation  of  animal  size  as 
applied  to  writing  and  news  papers ; but  as  a sufficiently 
high  degree  of  quality  has  not  yet  been  obtained  to  en- 
able straw  paper  to  assume  even  a mediocre  rank  in 
the  scale  of  prices,  the  economy  of  the  manufacture  has 
not  yet  been  folly  established,  but  the  elaboration  of  the 
manufacture,  now  rapidly  progressing,  affords  abundant 
promise  of  such  results  being  effected  (notwithstand- 
ing the  proverbial  discouragement,  which  the  paper- 
dealing trade  hasmanifested  towards  new  improvements), 
as  will  render  it  an  instrument  for  securing  that  prime 
necessity  of  social  life,  more  especially  for  purposes  of 
education  as  well  as  for  the  extension  of  the  now 
ridiculously  limited  export  trade  of  Great  Britain,  viz., 
cheap  paper  the  natural  result  of  cheap  material. 

I am,  &c., 

N.  N. 

October  27,  1?56. 


BESSEMER  IRON. 

Sib, — Mr.  Gladstone  is  in  error  when  he  asserts  that 
I endeavour  to  impute  improper  motives  to  his  friends, 
the  ironmasters.  I merely  stated  the  fact,  that  those 
gentlemen,  in  common  with  many  others,  from  the  very 
natural  impulse  of  self-interest,  are  extremely  averse  to 
change ; a circumstance  that  can  excite  no  surprise,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  introduction  of  more  economical  pro- 
cesses and  operations  can  be  productive  of  no  benefit 
whatever,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  themselves. 
In  the  present  instance,  it  is  calculated  that  three  mil- 
lions would  be  saved  annually  to  the  nation,  if  the  Bes- 
semer process  were  to  turn  out  successful ; but  these 
millions  would  not  pass  into  the  pockets  of  the  iron- 
masters, as  Mr.  Gladstone  would  appear  to  insinuate ; 
their  profits  would  remain  much  the  same  as  they  are 
now ; and  as  the  ironmasters  are  enabled  to  amass  fortunes 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  they,  at  least,  cannot 
have  much  to  complain  of. 

Those  gentlemen  are  naturally  averse  to  any  change 
which  implies  trouble  or  expense,  merely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer,  and  will  only  adopt  improvements 
upon  compulsion,  by  one  of  their  number  taking  up  a 
new  process  and  underselling  the  others,  or  by  the  ruin 
of  the  inventor,  as  in  the  case  of  Henry  Cort. 

I do  not  constitute  myself  the  champion  of  Bessemer’s 
process.  It  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits  alone; 
but  the  projector  of  an  improvement  is  not  to  lie  hunted 
down  with  impunity  in  these  days  of  free  discussion. 
There  have  been  projectors  in  all  times,  and  they  have 
always  been  made  subjects  of  ridicule  ; but  without  the 
assistance  of  those  gentlemen  we  should  still  be  clothed 
with  fig-leaves,  or  in  sheepskins,  at  most.  In  regard  to 
the  present  case,  I again  repeat,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  Mr.  Bessemer  has  produced  ingots  of  mal- 
leable iron  (not  forged  iron)  without  tire  expenditure  of 
either  labour  or  fuel.  Let  the  ironmasters,  if  they 
have  any  wish  to  prevent  animadversion  upon  their  mo- 
tives, repeat  the  new  process  at  their  own  works,  and 
thoroughly  test  its  worth. 

Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  of  the  “ forging  process,”  as  if 
Mr.  Bessemer's  invention  was  intended  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  that  operation;  while  he,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  every  other  man  who  knows  anything  of  iron,  is 
perfectly  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  forged 
iron  by  any  other  means  than  the  rolls  or  t lie  hammer. 

I have  already  disposed  of  Mr.  Hall’s  munificent  offer 
of  trial  by  wager,  through  another  channel ; but  I can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  my  surprise,  that  two  gen- 
tlemen of  such  high  standing  should  have  attended  a 
lecture  upon  the  Bessemer  process  at  the  Royal  Poly- 


technic Institution,  where  the  illustrations  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  on  a very  small  scale,  when  they  could  as 
readily  have  seen  the  whole  operation  performed  by  the 
inventor  himself ; or  when  Mr.  Hall,  whose  make  at  the 
Bloomfield  iron  works  is  a thousand  tons  per  week,  could 
have  tested  the  new  process  upon  the  largest  scale,  with 
little  or  no  inconvenience  to  the  daily  routine  of  such  a 
colossal  establishment. 

I am,  &c., 

' HENRY  W.  REVELEY. 

Poole,  Dorset,  Nov.  23. 

BROWN  LIME. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Reveley’s  letter  on  “ brown 
lime,”  I beg  to  remark  that  this  substance  is  well  known 
in  this  country,  and  is  to  be  found  in  several  places  in 
Wales.  It  is  constantly  used  as  a hydraulic  cement  by 
engineers,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  its  properties, 
and  also  with  some  of  the  sources  of  supply.  I believe 
that  used  in  the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Dock  Works 
is  obtained  in  Flintshire.  I myself  sold  a considerable 
quantity  of  it  to  Messrs.  Mackenzie,  Brassey,  and  Co., 
the  well-known  railway  contractors,  for  the  building  of 
the  viaduct  across  the  rivers  Dee  and  Ceiriog,  on  the 
Shrewsbury  and  Chester  Railway.  That  supply  was  ob- 
tained from  loose  boulders  on  the  Berwen  range  of  moun- 
tains, just  above  the  village  of  Llan saint fraidd  Glyn 
Ceiriog.  I believe  I discovered  another  very  large  sup- 
ply lately  on  the  Kerry-hills,  in  Montgomeryshire. 

It  is  a very  impure  limestone,  containing  much  clay  in 
its  substance,  and  to  this  it  owes  its  peculiar  properties. 
All  limestones  contain  more  or  less  of  alumina  in  their 
composition,  and  it  is  this  skeleton  of  alumina  which 
forms  the  rottenstone  of  commerce,  after  all  the  calca- 
reous portion  has  been  removed.  This  removal  is  effected 
by  nature,  by  means  of  some  as  yet  unexplained  chemical 
action,  and  the  hard  heavy  limestone  is  converted  into 
a substance  as  light  as  cork,  and  resembling  in  colour 
and  appearance  the  brown  powder  of  a ripe  puff'  ball. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  my  lamented  friend,  the 
late  Professor  Johnston,  of  Durham,  I made  a tour  with 
him  into  AVales,  in  order  to  examine  this  curious  sub- 
stance in  situ,  but-  unfortunately  death  prevented  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  his  interesting  researches. 
The  rottenstone  occurs  in  large  masses  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  limestone  band  in  the  Brecon  Hills,  and  may  be 
there  seen  in  all  its  stages  of  transformation. 

In  case  any  of  the  chemical  or  geological  readers  of  the 
Journal  should  feel  inclined  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the 
rottenstone,  I may  say  that  one  of  the  best  places  for 
seeing  it  with  which  I am  acquainted  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  “ Lamb  and  Flag”  inn,  near  Ystradgynlais,  in 
the  Swansea  valley.  It  is  there  collected  in  quantity  for 
exportation  to  London,  and  the  principal  dealer  lives 
close  to  the  “ Lamb  and  Flag.” 

1 may  add  that  the  Swansea  valley  itself  is  worth  a 
pilgrimage  to  any  lover  of  grand  mountain  scenery. 

I am,  &c., 

JOHN  GIRDWOOD. 

49,  Tall  Mall,  Nov.  11,  185(5. 


froiccMngs  of  Institutions. 

♦- 

Crosby  Hall  Evening-Classes.- — Mr.  Leone  Levi,  the 
professor  of  banking  and  commercial  law,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  deliver  a course  of  six  lectures  on  the  principles 
of  banking,  in  Crosby  Hall,  Bishopsgate-street,  before 
the  Young  Men’s  Evening  Classes,  to  commence  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  January.  It  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Levi  will  deliver  the  same  course  of  lectures  before  the 
members  of  some  other  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions in  London  and  the  vicinity. 

Epsom  and  Ewell. — The  Committee  of  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution,  in  presenting  the  fifth  annual 
report,  express  their  regret  that  the  expenditure  lias 
exceeded  the  income  of  the  year  to  the  amount  of 
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£21  14s.  10d.,  two-thirds  of  which  deficiency  is  attri- 
butable to  the  lectures,  but  they  believe  that  a little  more 
assistance  from  the  members  would  relieve  them  from 
this  difficulty  in  future,  and  with  this  hope  of  co-opera- 
tion they  have  made  arrangements  for  an  interesting 
succession  of  lectures  and  lecture-entertainments  during 
the  session  just  commenced.  Some  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  library,  and  the  number  of  books  issued  to 
members  has  been  717.  Although  a diminution  has 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  honorary  members,  the 
Committee  congratulate  themselves  on  the  large  addition 
to  another  class, — the  quarterly  subscribers — the  list  at 
the  end  of  September,  1856,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  at 
least  one-half  more  than  the  number  shewn  at  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1855. 

Macclesfield. — The  Twenty-first)  Anniversary  of 
the  Society  for  Acquiring  Useful  Knowledge  was  held  on 
Tuesday  the  11th  inst.,  at  the  Town-hall,  the  president 
of  the  Society,  John  Brocklehurst,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a numerous  attendance  on  the  occasion, 
and  among  the  company  present  were  E.  C.  Egerton, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  E.  W.  Wilmott,  Esq.,  and  Samuel  Greg, 
Esq.  After  an  address  from  the  president,  the  secretary 
read  the  report,  which  states  that  the  subscribers,  both 
honorary  and  ordinary,  have  increased,  and  the  library 
has  been  still  further  extended,  by  an  addition  of  about 
175  volumes.  The  classes  are  still  numerously  and 
diligently  attended,  the  reports  of  the  teachers  being  very 
satisfactory,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  re- 
opening the  French  class.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Newbold  kindly 
gave  a lecture  on  the  Coliseum  at  Rome ; and  Mr.  Walter 
Montgomery,  in  May  and  December,  gave  two  of  his 
Dramatic  Recitations.  The  progress  of  the  Society,  since 
its  establishment,  has  been  very  considerable.  In  1855, 
it  had  an  income,  from  all  sources,  of  about  £80 ; a re- 
ference library  of  about  20  volumes,  but  no  circulating 
library.  It  had  about  twelve  honorary  and  ninety  ordi- 
nary members.  Now  it  has  an  income  of  £700,  a re- 
ference and  circulating  library  of  about  3,100  volumes, 
about  300  honorary  and  300  ordinary  members,  and  it  has 
a large  and  commodious  building  of  its  own,  with  two 
public  news  and  reading-rooms,  and  the  Government 
School  of  Design  is  accommodated  within  its  walls.  E. 
C.  Egerton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Samuel  Greg,  Esq.,  the  Mayor 
of  Macclesfield,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  J.  Smith,  J.  N.  Brockle- 
hurst, Esq.,  E.  W.  Wilmott,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Taylor,  and  other  gentlemen  then  addressed  the  meeting. 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  the  distribution  of  prizes 
to  students  in  the  classes  took  place. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  Royal  Institution,  2.  General  Monthly  Meeting. 

Royal,  4.  Anniversary. 

Royal  Institution,  7.  Professor  Odiing,  “ On  Organic  Che- 
mistry.” 

Architects,  8. 

Chemical,  8.  I.  Dr.  Williamson,  F.R.S.,  “ On  some  Reac- 
tions in  Organic  Chemistry.”  II.  Mr.  A.  G.  Anderson, 
“ On  the  Saponification  of  Resin.” 

Entomological,  8. 

Tces.  Civil  Engineers,  8.  Mr.  T.  T.  Jopling  “ On  Recent  Im- 
provements in  Water  Meters.” 

Linncean,  8. 

Pathological,  8. 

Wed.  London  Institution,  3.  Professor  Rymer  Jones,  “ On 
Vivaria  and  their  Inhabitants.” 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Mr.  Christopher  Binks,  “ On  some 
New  Methods  of  Treating  Linseed  Oil  and  other  Oils,  for 
Improving  their  Drying  and  other  Properties,  in  their  Ap- 
plication to  Paints  and  Varnishes.” 

Geological,  8.  Captain  Spratt,  F.R.S.  and  G.S.  “On  the 
Freshwater  Formations  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.” 
Several  Papers  on  Volcanic  Eruptions,  Earthquakes,  &c. 

Thurs.  London  Institution,  7.  Dr.  R.  E.  Grant,  “On  the  Natural 
History  of  Extinct  Animals. 1 
Antiquaries,  8. 

Philological,  8. 

Photographic,  8. 

Fri.  Arch reologi cal  Institution,  4. 

Sat.  Asiatic,  2. 

London  Institution,  3.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “On  Experi- 
mental Physics,  chiefly  in  Relation  to  Chemistry.” 
Medical,  8. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTE  CTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette.  November  21st,  1856.] 

Dated  13 tk  September , 1856. 

2145.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln's-inn-fields — Improvements 
in  firearms.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  19 th  September , 1856. 

2200.  Archibald  Templeton,  7,  Skinner-street,  and  John  Lawson, 
Glasgow — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  pile  fabrics. 
2206.  John  Underwood  and  Frederic  Valentine  Burt,  Fish-street-hill 
— The  manufacture  of  copying-inks  for  printing. 

Dated  29//,!  September , 1856. 

2276.  Richard  Boycott,  Blaina,  Aberystruth,  Monmouth — An  im- 
proved air-door. 

Dated  14 th  October , 1856. 

2401.  John  Knowles,  jun.,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire — An  improved 
apparatus  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  winding  from 
mines,  which  apparatus  is  also  applicable  for  other  similar 
purposes. 

Dated  1st  November,  1856. 

2565.  Peter  Smith  and  Thomas  Irvine,  Liverpool — Improvements  in 
the  masts,  yards,  and  rigging  of  ships. 

Dated  4 th  November , 1856. 

2582.  William  King  Westly,  Leeds — An  improved  method  of  and 
machinery  for  heckling,  combing,  drawing,  and  preparing 
fibrous  substances  for  spinning. 

Dated  5th  November , 1856. 

2592.  Andre  Jacques  Isaac  de  Montenay  du  Minhy,  Blois,  France — 
Improvements  in  screw  hand  presses.  (A  communication.) 
2594.  Louis  Urion,  Nancy,  France — Improvements  in  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  matches  and  match  boxes. 

2596.  Charles  Titterton,  Roeliampton — Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  zinc  and  zinc  white. 

2598.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane — Improvements 
in  steam-engines.  (A  communication.) 

2600.  Herbert  Keeling,  King  and  Queen  Iron  Works,  Rotherhithe — 
An  improvement  in  rivetting  fish  joints  and  other  parts  in 
the  permanent  way  of  railways. 

2602.  William  Brindley,  Moorgate-street — Improvements  in  the  pre- 
paration of  paper-hangings  and  other  ornamental  papers. 

2604.  John  Stanley,  244,  Whitechapcl-road — Improvements  in  the 

construction  of,  and  mode  of  applying,  cranes  and  other 
machines  to  hoisting,  suspending,  and  lowering  purposes, 
also  in  generating,  transmitting,  and  applying  motive  power 
to  the  same. 

2605.  William  Seed,  Preston,  Lancashire,  and  William  Ryder,  Bolton- 

lc-Moors — Improvements  in  certain  parts  of  machinery  for 
slubbing  and  roving  cotton  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

2606.  Frederic  ,Holdway,  Bayswater — Improvements  in  ^tlie  manu- 

facture of  candles. 

2607.  William  Blackwell,  Settle,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in 

ploughs. 

2608.  Mannor  Browne,  Strand — Certain  improvement  in  shirts. 

2609.  George  Collier,  Halifax — Improvements  in  drying,  stretching 

and  polishing  or  finishing  yarns. 

Dated  6 th  November , 1856. 

2C10.  George  Henry  Stevens,  14,  Stafford -row,  Pimlico,  and  Robert 
Fitch,  South  Lambeth — Improvements  in  locking  and  un- 
locking jars,  bottles,  and  other  vessels,  and  making  such 
vessels  air-tight. 

2611.  Joseph  La  Cabra,  Albany-street — Improvements  in  the  action 

of  pianofortes. 

2612.  Colin  Hunter,  Islandreagh,  Antrim,  Ireland — Improvements  in 

effecting  the  operations  of  drying,  heating,  and  ventilating. 

2613.  Joseph  Parker,  Blackburn,  Lancashire — Certain  improvements 

in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  roasting  coffee,  or  for  other 
similar  purposes. 

2614.  William  Henry  Ollcy,  2,  Brabant-court,  Philpot-lane — Im- 

provements in  obtaining  photographic  impressions  or  pictures 
of  microscopic  objects. 

2615.  James  Webster,  Birmingham — A new  or  improved  instrument 

or  apparatus  for  transmitting  hydrostatic  and  pneumatic 
pressure,  which  said  instrument  or  apparatus  is  applicable 
to  pressure-guages,  safety  valves,  thermometers,  and  other 
like  machines. 

2616.  Peter  Cato,  John  Miller,  jun.,  and  John  Audley,  Brunswick  - 

dock,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  ships’ 
knees. 

2617.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 

in  the  manufacture  of  cranked  axles  and  shafts.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

2618.  Frederic  Chapman,  Piccadilly,  and  Charles  Bowyer,  Dayics- 

street — A method  of  purifying  and  disinfecting  intestines, 
and  manufacturing  gelatine  therefrom. 

Dated  7 th  November , 1856. 

2619.  Henry  Dircks,  Moorgate-street — Improvements  in  the  pre- 

paration and  application  of  the  materials  for  making  worts 
and  washes  in  brewing,  distilling,  and  like  operations,  and 
in  the  apparatus  connected  with  the  same. 

2620.  Alexander  Poreckv,  Hackney— Improvements  in  the  construc- 

tion of  safety  match  or  lucifer  boxes. 

2621.  Thomas  Ollis,  jun.,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  machinery 

or  apparatus  for  cutting  paper,  card-board,  mill-board,  scale- 
board,  leather,  and  other  substances  of  a light  nature. 
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2622.  William  Spence,  50,  Chancery-lane — Improvements  in  appa- 

ratus used  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  other  fibrous 
materials.  (A  communication.) 

2623.  Joseph  Louis  Casartelli,  Manchester,  and  Anthony  Casartelli 

and  Louis  Casartelli,  Liverpool — Certain  improved  apparatus 
for  ascertaining  the  density  of  water  in  marine  steam  boilers 
or  generators,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  saline  incrusta- 
tion. 

2625.  Louis  Joseph  Victor  Vuitton,  Paris — An  improved  apparatus 

for  consuming  smoke. 

Dated  8th  November , 1856. 

2626.  James  Dickinson,  Blackburn — Improvements  in  machinery 

or  apparatus  used  in  the  preparation  of  cotton  or  other 
fibrous  substances  for  spinning. 

2627.  George  Bertram,  Edinburgh,  and  William  McNiven,  Poitou 

Mill,  Lasswade — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

2628.  Lawford  Huxtable,  56,  Saint  Michael's-hill,  Bristol — Improve- 

ments in  pianofortes. 

2629.  William  Porter,  9,  Lansdowne-villas,  Brompton  — Improve- 

ments in  the  grinding  of  cements  and  other  substances,  and 
in  the  construction  of  millstones  for  the  same. 

2631.  Charles  Vaughan,  William  James  Vaughan,  and  Bichard 
Vaughan,  Birmingham — A new  or  improved  strap  or  band 
for  working  stamps,  raising  weights,  and  transmitting  power 
generally. 

2622.  Archibald  Reid,  Sidmouth-strect — Improvements  in  treating 
iron,  so  as  to  render  it  impervious  to  continuous  oxidation. 
2633.  William  Mojphet,  Leeds — Improvements  in  producing  the 
velvet  pile  and  Witney  finish  in  cloths,  and  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  the  same 

2635.  Jean  Baptiste  Edouard  Victor  Alaux,  2,  Rue  St.  Etienne,  Bonne 

Nouvelle,  Paris — A lubricating  composition. 

2636.  Thomas  Walker,  Balderstone,  Rochdale — An  improved  method 

of  lubricating  the  interior  of  the  cylinders  of  steam  engines 
for  reducing  the  friction  of  the  pistons  thereof. 

2637.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 

in  preserving  provisions.  (A  communication.) 

2838.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet- street — Improvements 
in  machinery  for  cutting  and  dressing  6tone,  marble,  and 
similar  materials.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  10 th  November , 1856. 

2639.  Henry  Bessemer,  4,  Queen-street-place — Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  and  treatment  of  iron,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel. 

2640.  Edwin  Thomas  Dolby,  Stratford -place,  Camden-town — Im- 

provements in  printing  several  colours  at  one  time  from  a 
single  stone,  plate,  or  block. 

2641.  Andrew  Barlow,  Shirley,  Hants — Improvements  in  mashing 

apparatuses. 

2642.  Fran$ois  Jules  Manceaux  and  Eugene  Napoleon  Vieillard,  Paris 

— An  improvement  in  breech-loading  fire-arms  and  ordnance. 

2643.  William  Stones,  Grcenhithe — An  improved  mode  of  sizing 

paper. 

2644.  Peter  Gaskell,  Sculcoates,  Kingston-upon-IIull — The  admis- 

sion of  steam  into  the  cylinders  of  steam  engines  by  an  equi- 
librium valve. 

2645.  James  Somerville,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  weaving. 

2646.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn -fields — Improvements 

in  apparatus  for  printing  electro-telegraphic  despatches.  (A 
communication . ) 

2647.  Richard  Pearcy,  Manchester — Improvements  in  machinery  or 

apparatus  for  giving  additional  cohesiveness  and  torsion  to 
fibrous  substances  in  the  drawing  and  other  processes. 

Dated  1 1 th  November , 1856. 

2648.  William  Smith,  10,  Salisbury-strcet,  Adelphi — Improvements 

in  machinery  for  sewing  cloth  and  other  materials.  (A  com- 
munication. ) 

2649.  John  Fell  Jones,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  the  manu- 

facture of  rollers  or  cylinders  for  printing  fabrics,  and  in  ma- 
chinery to  be  used  in  manufacturing  the  said  rollers  or 
cylinders. 

2650.  William  Clark,  53,  Chancery-lane — Improvements  in  the  ma- 

nufacture of  barytes  and  strontian,  and  their  salts,  and  in 
their  application  to  various  purposes.  (A  communication.) 

2651.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 

in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  other  like  ar- 
ticles. (A  communication.) 

2652.  James  Lcndbcttcr,  Leeds — Improved  means  of  obtaining  mo- 

tive power. 

2653.  Francis  Frederick  Clossman,  1 6a,  Park -lane — Obtaining  alcohol 

from  certain  substances  not  hitherto  used  for  that  purpose. 
(A  communication.) 

2654.  Paul  Rapscy  Hodge,  4,  Albion-grove,  Barnsbury-park — Im- 

provements in  the  manufacture  of  felted  cloth.  (A  commu- 
nication.) 


2655.  Hugh  Baines,  Manchester — Improved  machinery  or  apparatus 

to  be  applied  to  hoisting  and  other  lifting  machines. 

2656.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields — Improvements 

in  projectiles.  (A  communication.) 

2657.  Julian  Bernard,  the  Albany,  Piccadilly — Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  or  production  of  boots  and  shoes,  or  coverings 
for  the  feet,  and  in  the  machinery  or  apparatus  employed  in 
such  manufacture. 

Dated  12 th  November , 1856. 

2659.  William  Lukyn,  senr.,  Broad-street,  Nottingham — A buffer 
break  for  railway  carriages  or  trucks  attached  to  locomotive 
engines,  whether  one  or  more  engines,  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  or  passengers. 

2661.  William  Weild,  Manchester — Improvements  in  machinery  for 
doubling,  twisting,  and  winding  yarns  or  threads  on  to  bob- 
bins or  spools. 

2663.  Henry  Collett,  12,  Grosvenor-street,  St.  Peters-street,  Isling- 
ton— Improvements  in  machinery  for  mowing  and  reaping. 

2665.  Arthur  Maw,  Broseley,  Salop — An  improved  mode  of  con- 
structing the  eccentrics  or  cams  of  steam  engines  and  other 
machinery. 

2667.  Jean  Charles  Boulay,  34,  Rue  des  Bernardins,  Paris — An  im- 
proved method  of  printing  in  various  colours  simultaneously. 

2669.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet  street — A new  or  im 
proved  felted  fabric.  (A  communication.) 

2671.  William  Green,  junr.,  and  Thomas  Storey,  Framwell  Gate 
Colliery,  near  Durham — Improvements  in  machinery  or  ap- 
paratus for  washing  or  cleaning  coal. 

Dated  13 th  November  1856. 

2673.  Thomas  Wright  Gardener  Treeby,  1,  Wcstbourne-terrace- 
villas,  Westbourne-terrace  North — Forming  sewers  or  tun- 
nels, and  gulleys  to  sewers. 

2675.  Alexander  Ilutton,  Ardwick,  near  Manchester — An  improved 
warming  apparatus,  applicable  to  railway  and  road  carriages, 
and  other  useful  purposes. 

2677.  Samuel  Newington,  Ticehurst,  Sussex — Improvements  in  dib- 
bling apparatus. 

2679.  William  Francis  and  James  Hooper,  S8,  Leadenhall-street — 
Improvements  in  tanning  and  dyeing  leather,  linen,  cotton, 
wool,  hair,  and  silk,  and  fabrics  composed  of  any  of  these 
substances. 


INVENTION  WITH  COMPLETE  SPECIFICATION  FILED. 

2720.  William  Healy,  11S,  Dorset-street,  Salisbury-square — Im- 
provements in  furnaces  and  boilers  and  hot  water  apparatus 
for  heating  purposes. — 18th  November,  1856. 
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HONORARY  LOCAL  SECRETARY. 
The  following  gentleman  has  been  appointed 
Honorary  Local  Secretary  for  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  and  its  neighbourhood  : — 

Dr.  Thomas  Richardson. 


THIRD  ORDINARY  MEETING. 


Wednesday,  Dec.  3,  1856. 

The  Third  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  3d  inst.,  Henry  Blundell,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  duty  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 
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Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 


Oxford  House  (Chelsea)  School. 


The  Paper  read  was  : — 

ON  SOME  NEW  METHODS  OF  TREATING 
LINSEED  OIL  AND  OTHER  DRYING  OILS, 
FOR  IMPROVING  THEIR  DRYING  PROPER- 
TIES IN  THEIR  APPLICATION  IN  PAINTS 
AND  VARNISHES. 

By  Christopher  Binks. 

I.— The  Question  and  the  Problem. 

At  the  time- — now  some  years  ago — when  the  investi- 
gations were  first  entered  upon,  the  results  of  which  are 
this  evening  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  this 
Societjq  there  was  to  be  found  nowhere  any  accurate 
history  of  the  peculiar  chemical  changes  the  drying- 
oils  undergo  in  the  act,  on  mere  exposure  to  atmospheric 
air,  of  passing  from  a fluid  to  a solid  state  ; in  other 
words,  in  the  act  of  drying.  Neither  was  there  to  be  found 
on  record  any  correct  or  systematised  examination  of  the 
reactions  to  which  such  oils  are  subjected  when,  under 
the  multifarious  conditions  brought  about  by  their  ad- 
mixture with  other  materials  to  form  paints  and  var- 
nishes, they  are  brought  into  contact  with  matters 
whose  presence  may  be  supposed  to  influence,  that  is, 
facilitate,  impede,  or  in  some  way  modify,  their  drying- 
properties.  Much  less  vras  there  to  be  discovered  any 
satisfactory  or  reliable  chemical  explanations  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  various  plans  and  modes  of  treat- 
ment of  such  oils  then  and  still  in  use,  for  giving  to  them 
drying  properties  superior  to  those  pertaining  to  them  in 
their  normal  condition. 

The  oil  of  the  linseed  is  taken  as  a type  of  this  class  ; 
and,  from  its  vast  commercial  importance,  it  is  to  the 
treatment  of  this  oil,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  multi- 
farious uses  it  is  put  to,  or  is  required  for,  -were  it  so 
adapted,  that  of  all  those  oils  the  efforts  of  the  chemist 
should  be  chiefly  devoted.  It  will  be  understood, 
therefore,  that  throughout  this  paper,  unless  where 
specially  indicated  to  the  contrary,  it  is  linseed  oil  (its 
properties  and  treatment)  that  is  always  referred  to. 

The  chemistry  of  the  changes  of  this  oil  induced  on 
mere  exposure  to  air,  and  involved  in  its  solidification, 
as  that  chemistry  has  existed  up  to  this  time,  may  be 
summed  up  as  being  recorded  in  the  stereotyped  formula 
that  the  oil  dries,  that  is,  passes  from  a fluid  to  a solid 
state  merely  by  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  at- 
mosphere ; therefore,  to  aid  it  in  its  drying,  or  by 
some  preliminary  treatment  to  facilitate  the  ultimate 
result,  it  was  conceived  to  be  necessary  only  to  heat  it 
along  with  certain  metallic  oxides,  which,  previously  to  its 
exposure  to  air,  should  give  it  oxygen,  and  thereby 
shorten  the  time  needed  afterwards  for  a more  complete 
absorption.  Hence  the  theory,  but  erroneous  one,  of 
the  utility  of  the  addition  to  the  heated  oil,  under  the 
ancient  mode  of  treating  it,  of  litharge  or  protoxide  of 
lead,  and  hence,  more  recently,  the  super-addition  to 
that  of  red  lead,  and  subsequently  (originating  with  the 
French)  of  the  anhydrous  peroxide  of  manganese.  The 
oldest  practice  was  merely  to  heat  or  boil  the  oil.  Then 
followed  the  conjoint  employment  of  litharge,  both  of 
which  were  purely  empirical,  founded  on  no  chemical 
principle  whatever.  But  the  more  recent  ones,  of 
super-adding  red  lead,  or  peroxide  of  manganese,  were, 
as  just  stated,  founded  on  the  principle  of  giving  to  the 
oil,  at  a high  temperature,  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
needed  to  initiate  its  drying.  Along  with  these  later 
practices  there  has,  still  more  recently,  crept  in  the  con- 
joint employment  with  the  lead  oxides  of  the  acetate  of 
lead,  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sometimes  of  the  mineral 
umber,  this  last  being  used  with  a view  still  more  com- 
pletely to  impart  to  the  oil  the  deep  brown  colour  deemed 
essential  to  it  vrhen  transformed  into  the  condition  of 
good  “ boiled  oil.” 

The  principle  at  the  root  of  all  these  practices  is  the  old 
one  (so  old  that  its  origin  must  be  sought  for  among  the  la- 
bours of,  probably,  the  Dutch  chemists  of  the  last  century), 
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of — as  it  is  called — “ boiling”  the  oil,  that  is,  by  subjecting 
it  to  the  action  of  a very  high  temperature,  to  effect  its 
partial  decomposition,  or  a partial  or  incipient  destructive 
distillation  of  it,  and  to  aid  such  decomposition  by 
applying  to  it  one  or  other,  or  all,  of  the  materials  just 
referred  to,  these  beingseleeted  variouslyand capriciously, 
and,  as  far  as  the  writer  has  ever  been  able  to  discover, 
without  there  existing  among  the  operators  the  most 
remote  notion  of  the  real  mode  of  action.  The  practice 
has  always  been,  and  still  remains,  a purely  empirical 
one.  This,  then,  is  tire  practice — that  of  boiling  linseed 
oil  to  make  it  dry — that  has  so  long,  and  still  (with 
but  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned) 
universally  exists  in  England.  In  most  large  towns  or 
manufacturing  localities,  as  in  London,  in  Hull,  in 
Liverpool,  in  Leeds,  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  in 
Bristol,  exists  one  or  more  oil-boiling  establishments, 
where  in  some  huge  boiler,  holding  a few  pipes  or  tons, 
is  placed  the  oil,  along  with  the  modicum  of  litharge  and 
other  materials;  and  astrongheatfroma  fire,actingexter- 
nally,  is  applied  till  the  oil  is  “ boiled  and  this  boiled 
oil  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  the  drying  oil,  whose 
innumerable  uses  and  applications  meet  us  at  every  step 
and  everywhere,  and  for  which,  notwithstanding  its 
intrinsic  defects,  the  demand  is  universal  and  immense. 

The  gentleman  who  this  evening  presides  over  this 
Society,  eminent  as  well  for  his  manufacturing  and 
commercial  enterprise  as  for  his  scientific  acquirements, 
is  himself  one  of  the  largest  (if  not  the  largest  ) manufac- 
turer of  this  oil  in  the  world;  but  even  were  these 
operations  conducted  everywhere  with  the  same  care, 
and  skill,  and  results  that  are  to  be  found  and  are 
obtained  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Blundell,  Spence, 
and  Co.,  of  Hull,  there  would  still  exist,  as  there 
now  does,  an  urgent  and  universal  demand,  created 
by  the  vast  advances  in  art  and  art  manufactures  in 
every  other  direction,  for  something  better  and  beyond 
this — for  finer  and  for  a greater  variety  of  drying  oils,  for 
better  rates  of  drying,  better  colour,  or  greater  varieties  of 
colour,  and  different  degrees  of  limpidity  or  viscidity,  to 
fit  the  various  tangible  but  indescribable  requirements 
of  the  artist  and  the  operator,  for  better  methods  of  pro- 
ducing them,  and  for  the  kind  of  labour  to  these  ends 
with  which  this  paper  is  concerned. 

Linseed  oil  appears  in  four  different  forms,  from  one 
or  other  of  which  the  manufacturer,  the  varnish  maker, 
the  painter,  and  the  artist,  must,  each  for  himself,  select 
it,  according  to  his  special  requirements.  These  kinds 
are — 1st,  the  oil  in  its  natural  state,  as  it  comes  from  the 
seed,  and  called  raw  oil ; 2ndly,  this  raw  oil  refined,  or 
from  which  has  been  separated  its  mucilage  and  colour- 
ing matter  ; 3rdly,  the  raw  oil  boiled,  that  is,  made  or 
intended  to  be  made  more  drying  than  the  original  oil ; 
and  4thlv,  the  raw  oil  put  into  the  variety  of  conditions 
as  to  thickness,  colour,  and  rate  of  drying  that,  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities,  is  to  be  found  among  the 
varnish  makers,  the  artists’  colour  dealers,  and  others. 

The  oils  of  the  artist  class,  it  may  at  once  be  re- 
marked, have  generally  more  the  character  of  curiosities 
than  of  utilities,  and  result  from  the  fondling  and  nursing 
of  a gallon  or  two  of  tire  oil  over  many  weeks  or  months, 
sometimes  exposing  it  to  air  or  sunshine,  sometimes 
treating  it  with  acetate  of  lead,  or  with  litharge,  &c. 
Each  artists’  colour-maker  has  probably  bis  own  special 
mode  of  treatment,  and  not  unfrequently  the  artist  him- 
self prepares  his  own  oil  by  some  favourite  method.  The 
result  is  generally  that  such  specialty  prepared  oils  are  by 
no  means  remarkable  for  their  drying  properties;  and  the 
strongest  the  writer  has  met  with  he  found  to  consist 
chemically  of  a solution,  in  any  excess  of  oil,  of  the  oleate 
of  lead,  and  it  had  obviously  been  made  by  heating  raw  oil 
along  with  litharge  and  water,  and  afterwards  expelling 
by  heat  the  excess  of  water  used.  This  kind  dried  per  sc 
in  1 5 hours. 

The  writer  has  carefully  sought  for  and  examined  the 
kinds  of  alleged  quick-drying  linseed  oils  to  be  found  in 


the  artists’  colour-shops  in  London,  and  has  found  them 
almost  invariably  to  be  mere  rescripts  of  the  old  formula, 
producing  their  effects,  such  as  they  are,  through  the 
medium  of  the  action  of  the  old,  or  variations  of  the  old, 
preparations  of  lead. 

The  varnish-maker  who  (when  not  content  with  well- 
settled,  i.e.,  old  raw  oil  long  exposed  to  air  and  light, 
nor  content  with  refined  or  boiled,)  would  preliminarily 
treat  his  own  linseed  oil  to  get  rid  of  the  mucilage  and 
the  colouring  matter,  sometimes  treats  the  oil,  cold  or 
warm,  with  acetate  or  protoxides  of  lead,  then  sometimes 
separates  all  lead  by  sulphuric  acid ; sometimes  he  warms 
the  oil  along  with  sulphate  of  zinc  or  some  salt  of 
alumina,  or  applies  to  it  chlorine  or  some  chlorine  com- 
pound, &c.  But  the  issue  of  the  whole  is,  that  the 
varnish-maker  still  requires  something  better,  that  is,  an 
oil  unchangeable  in  colour,  under  the  high  temperature, 
needed  to  dissolve  the  copal  and  other  gums  he  has  to 
mix  with  it,  and  that  after  all  shall  remain  a fine  drying 
oil,  and  as  free  from  colour  as  possible;  this  problem,  the 
varnish-maker  has  not  yet  solved  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

The  refilled  oil,  in  paint-making,  is  employed  chiefly 
as  the  vehicle  in  which  to  grind  the  white  pigments. 
The  raw  oil  is  used  to  thin  and  prepare  for  use  the  finer 
kinds  of  paints,  from  which  boiled  oil  is  excluded  by  its 
dark  colour  and  after-effects.  The  raw  oil  is  of  itself  a 
very  slow  drier.  The  refined  is  still  more  imperfect  in 
this  respect — and  hence,  to  quicken  the  work  of  the 
operative  painter,  arises  the  necessity  for  using,  along 
with  these  two,  spirits  of  turpentine  or  the  compositions 
called  driers.  Could  the  raw,  or,  still  better,  the  refined,  be 
made  of  themselves  to  dry  with  sufficient  rapidity,  or 
rather, feould  a fine  drying  oil,  of  an  equally  fine  colour, 
be  obtained,  there  would  then  be  no  need  for  turpentine 
as  a drier  (it  would  be  used  to  produce  certain  art  effects 
only)  nor  for  driers  nor  for  boiled  oil. 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  existing 
process  of  boiling,  and  its  results.  The  oil  to  be  thus 
“boiled,”  as  it  is  called,  is  placed  in  copper,  or  boiler 
plate,  or  sometimes  in  cast-iron  pans,  of  greater  or  lesser 
capacity,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  works;  and 
this  capacity  may  be  that  of  one  pipe  of  oil,  or  of  four 
or  six,  or  eight  pipes.  On  an  average,  they  hold  four  to 
five  pipes,  or  about- two  tons  of  the  oil.  Along  with  the 
oil  is  mixed  so  many  pounds  of  litharge,  of  red  lead,  and 
of  sulphate  of  zinc ; sometimesof  acetate  (sugar)  oflead,  and 
umber,  or  other  matters,  according  to  the  peculiar  notions 
of  the  “ boiler,”  so-called,  par  excellence,  from  the  gene- 
rally long  experience  such  functionary  has  had  in  such 
work,  or  in  the  establishment  he  is  attached  to.  He  is 
generally  some  old  and  valued  servant,  pre-eminent 
alike  for  faithfulness  to  the  interests  of  his  employers, 
and  devotedness  to  the  antiquated  secrets  of  his  craft. 
He  is  the  very  model  of  some  old,  honest,  and  enthu- 
siastic alchymist,  reduced  to  the  inglorious  proportions 
of  a modern  operative  on  wages,  who  roasts  linseed  oil, 
that  he  may  unwittingly  destroy  any  valuable  property 
it  possesses,  but  which  would  remain  unaffected,  would 
he  only  deal  with  it  more  gently  and  tenderly. 

To  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  so  charged,  is  applied  a fire, 
and  the  oil,  with  its  contents,  gradually  raised  to  a high 
temperature.  There  is  first  thrown  off  some  water,  held 
combined  probably  with  the  mucilage  in  the  oil,  and  this 
water  forms  a yellow-stained  froth  upon  the  surface  of 
the  gradually  heating  oil.  As  the  heat  increases,  there 
are  thrown  off,  successively,  acetic  acid,  acroleine,  and 
other  vapours  and  gases,  that  give  to  this  oil-boiling 
operation  its  distinctive  but  disgusting  accompaniments, 
and  make  it  needful  that  such  establishments  should  be 
exiled  beyond  the  limits  of  refined  or  civilised  habita- 
tions or  existences, — in  London,  to  take  refuge  in  Ro- 
tlierhithe,  on  Bow-common,  or  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs;  in 
Bull,  in  AVincolmlee  or  at  Sculcoates;  and  in  Liver- 
poal  or  Leeds,  in  some  similar  locality  and  association, 
where,  in  close  juxta-position  with  operations  on  a large 
j scale  for  manufacturing  resin  oil,  for  refining  fish  oils, 
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■distilling  coal  tar,  bone-boiling  and  grinding,  and  the 
preparation  of  nameless  manures,  it  is  hoped  that  any 
process  of  olfactory  analysis  of  the  issuing  abominations 
may  fail  in  detecting  those  that  especially  belong  to  this 
boiling  of  oil.  And  even  in  such  exile,  the  rest  they 
enjoy  is  but  an  uneasy  one,  under  the  eye  of  some  sanitary 
official,  urged  into  zeal  by  some  rival  interest,  or  by  the 
real  or  imaginary  spread  of  chemical  knowledge  in  the 
community. 

It  is  needless  to  say  here,  that  on  the  lands  of  the 
highest  class  of  houses,  where  there  is  at  hand  every 
needful  appliance,  and  is  ever  exercised  a most  careful 
regard  for  public  interests,  these  boiling  arrangements 
are  so  made  as  to  minimise  and  place  below  nuisance 
point  the  exterior  evils  of  such  a process ; but  wherever 
the  oil  is  so  treated,  the  occurrence  to  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent of  these  nauseous  emanations  is  ine  vitable. 

Before  the  heat  so  applied  to  the  pan  has  fulfilled  its 
work  upon  the  oil,  the  temperature  of  the  oil  has  risen 
to  some  600  or  700  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Finally , it 
has  suffered  the  changes  peculiar  to  its  incipient  or  pa;  - 
dial  destructive  distillation,  and  passed  from  the  bright 
yellow  colour  of  the  raw  oil  into  a deep  and  permanent 
reddish-brown  colour ; and  the  more  intense  this  dark 
colour,  the  better  is  the  boiling  considered  to  have  been 
accomplished.  Upon  an  average,  about  ten  or  twelve 
hours  are  occupied,  from  the  first  application  of  the  fire, 
till  the  oil  is  in  a condition  to  be  still  further  cooled, 
and  transferred  to  the  settling  or  store  vats,  whence, 
after  some  days,  the  clear  oil  is  decanted  from  the  sedi- 
ment (called  “ foots”),  and  is  in  a state  to  be  sent  out  as 
boiled  oil. 

And  what  is  the  cost  of  this  operation — of  the  ma- 
terials— the  fuel  and  labour  used — and  what  the  ultimate 
value  of  the  clear  oil  and  of  these  “ foots'?”  What  the 
drying  rate  and  extent  of  the  application  of  this  dark- 
coloured  oil  so  obtained?  And  is  there  no  other  method 
of  giving  to  linseed  oil  the  same  or  more  perfect  drying 
and  other  properties  than  those  realised  by  an  operation 
so  antiquated  and  impotent  ? 

The  clear  oil  so  obtained,  even  when  from  the  very 
best  makers,  always  contains  a considerable  quantity  of 
lead,  is  dark  coloured — almost  black,  and  does  not,  on 
exposure  to  air,  materially  bleach.  It  either,  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  develops,  on  drying  and  ex- 
posure, a dirty  yellow  or  yellowish  brown  colour,  or  it 
blackens,  through  reactions  between  the  lead  in  it 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  paint- work,  its  original 
dark  colour  limits  its  application  to  coloured  paints. 
From  all  whites,  and  the  more  delicate  tints  of  all  in- 
terior decorations  and  artists’ work,  it  either  is,  or  should 
be,  absolutely  excluded.  Its  rate  of  drying,  per  se,  is,  on 
an  average  of  the  best  kinds,  lo  hours ; but,  more  gene- 
rally, when  taken  from  the  smaller  makers,  or  from  the 
shops,  this  ranges  between  24  hours  and  CO  hours,  and, 
too  frequently,  it  does  never  properly  dry. 

But  the  process  is  an  evidently  dangerous  one,  as  the 
application  of  a naked  fire  to  vessels  containing  such 
inflammable  matters  must  always  be,  and  the  fire  risk  in 
such  establishments  is  proportional.  It  is  an  intolerable 
and  daily  increasing  nuisance,  both  from  fire  risk  and 
from  smells  ; whilst  the  giving,  by  this  treatment,  in- 
creased drying  powers  to  the  oil  is  never  certain.  It 
ends  as  often,  in  some  hands,  in  utterly  spoiling  the  oil 
as  it  does  in  improving  it.  The  gradually  increasing 
importation,  stimulated  by  the  late  war,  into  the  market 
of  linseed  oils  obtained,  not  as  of  old,  from  the  Baltic, 
but  from  East  India  seed,  has  introduced  into  the  old 
process  a new  element  of  uncertainty  and  of  probable  loss. 
The  difference  of  climate  or  of  culture  gives  to  the 
Baltic  and  to  the  East  India  seed  oil  so  different  a 
character,  as  to  require  and  call  for  an  entirely  new 
mode  of  chemical  treatment,  not  only  in  giving  it  in- 
creased drying  properties,  but  in  refining  and  otherwise 
applying  it.  This  East  India  seed  oil  is  what  is  called 
“ tender.”  It  cannot  be  “boiled,”  that  is,  incipiently 


decomposed  by  heat,  with  safety.  It,  moreover,  con- 
tains, besides  the  oil  of  the  linseed,  other  oils,  such  as 
that  of  the  dodder  seed,  and  others  not  prevalent  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  which  are  non-drying  under  the  old 
treatment;  and  hence  has  arisen  a conviction  in  the 
minds  of  such  firms  as  those  of  Messrs.  Earls  and  Carter, 
of  Liverpool,  where  the  writer  experimented  especially 
upon  these  oils,  that,  on  the  grounds  of  this  change  in  the 
character  of  the  oils  in  the  market,  as  well  as  upon  other 
grounds,  some  modification  or  total  change  from  the  old 
modes,  both  of  refining  and  of  drying,  should  be  sought 
for.  The  Messrs.  Sissons,  Bros.,  of  Hull,  not  long  ago 
informed  the  writer  that  a large  batch  of  linseed  oil,  con- 
taining a large  admixture  of  East  India  seed  oil,  which 
they  wanted  to  boil  in  the  usual  manner,  had  so  frothed 
up  and  swollen  upon  the  application  of  the  heat,  that  a 
large  quantity  overflowed  through  an  outlet  safety-pipe, 
and  was  wasted,  whilst  the  remainder  was  so  thick, 
and  otherwise  spoilt,  as  to  be  unfit  to  be  applied  to  any 
ordinary  purpose.  As  these  gentlemen  remarked,  a re- 
petition of  such  accidents  as  these,  though  in  their  large 
. establishment  of  no  moment,  would  be  of  serious  import- 
ance to  the  smaller  houses. 

Involved  in  these  topics  is  a question  of  health,  now 
prominently  before  the  public,  viz.,  the  lamentable  dis- 
eases and  life-shortenings  entailed  upon  the  operatives 
in  lead  and  the  preparations  of  lead,  among  which  pre- 
parations must  necessarily  be  classed  the  kind  of  oil  we 
are  now  speaking  of.  For  a principal  element  of  modern 
paints,  viz.,  the  carbonate  of  lead  (white  lead),  there  is 
now  proposed  to  be  substituted  another  substratum,  viz., 
oxide  of  zinc  (white  zinc),  and  hence  has  arisen  a con- 
tingent necessity,  if  we  thus  shall  banish  preparations  of 
lead  from  the  pigment,  to  banish  lead  also  from  the 
usual  vehicle — the  drying  linseed  oil.  The  vehicle 
so  used  should  noi,  if  we  would  follow  up  this  movement 
fully,  be  itself,  as  it  now  is,  and  has  always  been,  because 
of  the  lead  in  the  boiled  oil,  the  most  immediate  agent 
of  those  evils  thus  sought  to  be  avoided.  Manganesed 
oil,  that  is,  the  deep  red  coloured  oil,  or  boiled  oil,  made 
by  boiling  linseed  oil  with  peroxide  of  mhanganese,  which 
1 alluded  to  before,  is,  both  because  of  its  deep  staining 
colour,  and  of  its  imperfect  drying  properties,  virtually 
useless  to  this  end.  Oxide  of  zinc,  per  se,  possesses  no 
drying  properties  whatever ; therefore,  its  mixture  with 
merely  raw  or  refined  linseed  oil  does  not  result  in  a 
drying  compound. 

All  kinds  of  existing  “driers”  contain  and  depend 
upon  lead  for  their  drying  powers.  How  then  is 
this  projected  substitution  of  zinc  for  lead  to  be 
aided  by  any  method  that,  without  lead,  shall  dry  the 
paints  so  composed,  or  give  to  the  vehicle  the  late  of 
drying  that  is  practically  essential.  Should  it  be  one  of 
the  results'  of  these  researches,  fully  (as  it  really  is, 
and  is  submitted  to  this  Society  to  be)  to  have  solved 
this  problem,  the  writer  conceives  that  this  will  not  prove 
to  this  Society  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  labours. 
He  would,  however,  remark  that  the  perfect  innocuous- 
ness of  oxide  of  zinc  on  animal  life,  has  yet  to  be 
fully  demonstrated ; and  the  gradually  increasing  de- 
velopment of  this  branch  of  manufacture  will  speedily 
show  this.  It  is  however  due,  meantime,  to  say,  that 
whilst  the  hideous  and  time-detested  evils  of  lead  are 
indisputable,  nothing  has  yet  transpired  similarly  crimi- 
native of  zinc. 

But  a movement  of  this  kind  will  not  be  aided  by 
overlaying  its  evidences.  As  to  the  evils  alleged  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  dwelling-houses  that  are,, 
or  have  recently  been,  painted  with  lead-compounded 
paints,  worked  with  lead-impregnated  oil  (this  “ boiled” 
oil),  or  dried  by  addition  of  lead-compounded  driers, 
it  is  only  proper  to  say,  that  they’  (that  is,  the  imputed' 
evils)  are  not  due  to  the  lead  in  this  case.  There  is  no 
emanation  of  lead  from  the  freshly-painted  walls  that 
can  be  inhaled,  or  that  otherwise  can  come  in  contact 
with  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  to  the  turpen- 
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tine  used  to  thin,  and  to  aid  in  drying,  and  which,  being 
highly  volatile,  and  carrying  with  it  (not  lead,  but)  cer- 
tain products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  oil,  that  other- 
wise would  go  on  imperceptibly  and  innocuously,  im- 
pregnates the  air  of  the  apartments,  and  is  inhaled,  that 
the  head-aches,  the  dyspepsia,  and  the  indefinable  sense 
of  disorder,  discomfort,  and  depression,  in  a newly- 
painted  house,  are  chiefly  due.  Here,  to  the  inhabitants 
merely,  there  is  brought  about  no  actual  contact  with 
the  lead.  Those  who  actually  handle  the  paint  are  the 
persons  who  suffer — the  operative  painter,  and  the 
operative  manufacturer  of  the  lead  pigments,  of  the  lead- 
compounded  driers,  and  of  the  boiled  oil. 

The  scientific  vigilance  of  the  French  Government 
takes  care  to  propagate  everywhere  such  knowledge, 
bearing  upon  the  physical  welfare  of  its  people,  as  che- 
mistry or  physiology  may  bring  to  its  notice;  and, 
among  the  rest,  they  encourage  in  every  way  the 
spreading  abroad  among  the  operatives  a knowledge  of 
the  sad  evils  entailed  upon  them  by  handling  and 
working  with  pigments,  paints,  and  other  preparations 
containing  lead.  And  the  writer  has  just  been  told,  by 
one  -well  conversant  with  Parisian  proceedings  of  this 
kind,  that  the  Government  will  now  admit  of  no  con- 
tract for  public  works  for  paints  that  contain  lead. 
That,  although  prohibitively  to  restrict  the  use  of 
these  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  an  Imperial  decree,  by  pro- 
ceedings so  significant  as  this  of  their  contracts,  they 
instruct  and  intimate  the  importance  they  attach  to  the 
subject. 

The  oil-boiling  trade  in  England  is  divided  chiefly  be- 
tween two  classes : — the  paint  manufactures  and  grinders, 
who  boil  oil  for  their  own  use  and  for  their  own  sale, 
and  the  oil  boilers  and  refiners,  who  receive  from  the  oil 
merchants  and  from  consumers — not  themselves  boilers — 
the  raw  oil,  put  it  through  the  operation,  and  return  it  at 
a certain  charge  per  ton.  Those  of  the  former  class, 
generally,  in  every  respect,  persons  of  high  character  and 
position,  have  obviously  every)  motive  of  interest,  had 
they  none  other,  to  do  their  work  well ; but  those  of  the 
latter  class  (with  many  most  honourable  exceptions)  have 
so  conducted  the  business  as  to  reduce  it  to  a most  dis- 
reputable position.  By  some  of  these  the  oil  sent  them 
is  sometimes  never  boiled  at  all.  It  is  coloured  in  some 
way,  and  returned  at  a charge  of  from  30s.  to  40s.  per 
ton.  In  other  cases,  a hundred  weight  or  two  of  the 
genuine  raw  oil  is  abstracted,  and  its  place  supplied  with 
an  equal  weight  of  common  resin.  In  others,  the  abomi- 
nable addition  is  made  to  it  of  a quantity  of  resin  oil. 
If  it  be  known  to  be  for  export,  and  the  chances  are 
against  any  examination  before  departure,  any  descrip- 
tion of  refuse  stuff,  in  no  other  way  saleable  or  usable,  will 
be  mixed  with  the  genuine  oil ; and  in  due  time,  some 
victim,  in  one  of  our  remote  colonies,  finds  the  paint  it  has 
cost  him  so  much  money  and  care  to  provide  never  dries  ; 
very  pleasingly,  of  course,  convincing  him  of  the  im- 
proving moralities  of  the  mother  country.  The  practical 
evils  of  such  a system  are  met  with  daily  and  every- 
where. 

To  relieve  a wealthy  and  most  important  class  of 
persons  from  this  abominable  system,  by  providing  them 
(each  for  himself,  if  lie  wish)  with  the  means  of  treating 
their  own  oil  on  their  own  premises,  saving  both  carriage, 
boiling  charge,  and  the  chance  of  deception,  and  pro- 
ducing oil  of  any  colour  and  quality  that  may  be 
required,  is  another  of  the  practical  results  of  the  re- 
searches this  paper  is  intended  to  submit  to  the  Society. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem- — to  take  the  raw  oil,  and 
by  some  process,  free  from  danger,  fulfilling  its  objects  at 
an  ordinary  temperature,  or,  at  most,  under  a steam  heat, 
free  from  noxiousor  unpleasant  accompaniments,  simple, 
cheap,  and  expeditious — to  give  to  the  raw  oil  an 
efficient  rate  of  drying  property  that  can  be  modified  at 
pleasure  ; to  give  to  it  any  colour,  ranging  between  the 
dark  brown  of  the  old  boiled  and  the  straw  colour  of 
the  refined,  or  a better,  if  that  be  possible ; to  give 


to  it  any  required  degree  of  limpidity  or  viscidity 
that  will  fit  the  multifarious  requirements  of  the  ma- 
nufacturer and  artist;  and  to  accomplish  this  at 
pleasure,  with  or  without  the  adjunct  of  preparations 
of  lead,  thereby  either  to  meet  such  requirements  as 
the  old  habit  and  style  of  oils  may  still  perpetuate, 
or  to  meet  the  growing  convictions  that  a more  harm- 
less class  of  paints  and  paint  materials  should  be 
adopted. 

II. — Review  of  Known  Resources  for  Solution. 

For  the  pure  chemistry  of  the  oils  and  of  fatty 
matters  it  is  needless  here  to  say,  that  the  chemieal 
world  was,  and  is  still,  indebted  chiefly  to  the  researches 
of  Chevreul,  undertaken  and  completed  some  forty 
years  ago ; and  that  it  is  singular  how  completely 
these  researches  and  their  results  have  both  fixed  the 
character  of  this  branch  of  chemistry,  and  either  pre- 
cluded or  obviated  subsequent  inquiry.  But  the  labours 
of  Chevreul  went  to  determine  their  chemical  consti- 
tution, not  to  investigate  their  peculiar  changes  under 
all  kinds  of  extraneous  action;  and  the  peculiar  che- 
mical history  of  the  changes  the  drying  oils  undergo 
under  the  various  conditions  here  concerned,  formed 
no  part  of  his  admirable  researches.  Both  the  manu- 
facturing and  the  chemical  -world  have,  in  this  case, 
seemed  content  to  accept  as  a sufficient  explanation 
that  of  the  oxygen  absorption,  without  thinking  that 
this  fact  might  be  only  one  of  many  actions  simulta- 
neous^ at  work,  or  of  a series  of  complicated  changes, 
each  of  importance,  and  requiring  to  be  studied  before 
the  subject  could  be  understood,  and  this  understanding 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  processes  for  improving  in- 
dustrially this  branch  of  manufacture.  The  more  modern 
organic  chemistry,  with  its  accurate  manipulations,  and 
the  blaze  of  light  it  has  and  will  yet  throw  upon  this  and 
kindred  subjects  of  inquiry,  has  hitherto  in  its  brief 
career  had  too  many  other  objects  to  be  devoted  to,  or  so 
few  real  workers  to  undertake  them,  as  to  have  passed 
over  almost  entirely  this  mere  section  of  so  large  a field. 
The  result  has  been  that  this  question  of  the  phenomena 
involved  in  the  drying  of  oils  had  not  yet  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  minute  and  complete  examination 
modern  organic  chemistry  was  capable  of  effecting,  and 
consequently  there  had  been  made  no  inroad  upon  either 
the  old  theories,  or  upon  the  facilities  of  testing  the  oils 
in  order  to  improve  their  drying  properties,  that  the  daily 
and  vast  importance  of  the  subject  would  seem  to  have 
merited. 

The  existing  practice,  that  has  been  described  above,  is 
itself  of  course  older  than  the  comparatively  more  recent 
alleged  explanation  of  its  chemistry.  It  is  older  than  the 
time  of  Scheeleand  the  epoch  of  the  chemical  philosophy 
of  Lavoisier  ; for  oxygen  and  its  reactions,  real  or  sup- 
posed, in  the  case,  were  not  known  or  recognized  for  so 
long  a time  as  litharge  and  its  reactions  upon  oil  have 
been.  But  both  the  practice  and  its  chemical  explana- 
ation  are  sufficiently  antiquated  to  have  led  to  the  hope 
that  the  application  to  the  phenomena  of  this  branch  of 
industrial  chemistry,  of  the  laws  and  appliances  of 
modern  organic  chemistry,  would  surely  result  (as  in 
so  many  other  instances)  in  throwing  some  light  upon, 
or  in  giving  a truer  and  more  satisfactory  interpretation 
of,  the  chemistry  involved  in  them. 

But  mere  analysis  did  not  furnish  tire  information 
sought  for.  The  expression,  in  correct  formulas  of  the 
composition  of  the  linseed  oil,  in  its  original  normal 
condition,  as  obtained  from  the  seed,  and  a similarly 
accurate  expression  of  its  composition,  when  it  had  be- 
came solidified,  threw  no  light  whatever  upon  changes 
whose  intermediate  character,  or  the  character  of  the 
series  of  results  intermediate  between  the  normal  and 
final  condition  of  the  oil,  were  probably  as  important  to 
the  end  in  view  as  the  original  and  the  final  conditions 
themselves  were. 

Analysis,  therefore,  would  not,  and  did  not,  supply 
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the  required  information,  and  a totally  different  line  of 
experimental  research  was  demanded. 

But,  amidst  such  a multitude  of  phenomena,  that  must 
surely  be  presented,  if  only  sought  for,  among  the 
almost  infinite  number  of  mixtures,  in  daily  use,  of  lin- 
seed oil  with  other  substances,  are  there  not  already  ex- 
isting, and  to  be  discovered,  without  the  making  of  spe- 
cial experiments,  such  reactions,  or  indications  of  re- 
actions, as  shall  give,  in  the  apparently  complicated  sub- 
ject, the  crucial  direction  sought  for?  What  kind  of 
paints,  with  linseed  oil  as  the  vehicle,  dry  the  soonest  of 
themselves  ? What  kind  of  substances  used  as  the  pig- 
ment are  thus  found  to  retard  the  drying  of  the  oil? 
What  the  chemical  actions  to  be  discovered  in  the 
peculiar  mixtures  of  materials  that  the  operative  painter 
has,  in  all  times,  been  using  to  act  as  driers,  each  opera- 
tive, as  is  well  known,  having  for  himself  some  favourite 
specific  of  this  kind?  What  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
mixtures,  springing  originally  out  of  those  operative 
painters’  empirical  trials,  that  are  now  so  generally  ma- 
nufactured and  sold  as  driers  ? What  is  there  in  these 
that  begets  a specific  action  so  singular  as  the  addition  to 
paints  of  only  some  very  small  per-centage  of  these,  re- 
sults in  the  paint  so  treated,  drying  in  from  12  to  18 
hours,  whilst,  without  such  addition,  the  same  paint 
may  not  dry  in  from  60  to  70  hours?  How  explain  all 
this — or  how  can  such  mixtures  be  made  to  develop  any 
chemical  facts  that  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
subject  ? 

An  analytical  examination  of  those  mixtures  showed 
that  the  foundation  of  the  whole  was  the  oxide  of  lead, — 
litharge.  That  in  the  most  potent  kinds  there  was  also 
acetate  of  lead,  mixed  variously  with  sulphate  of  zinc, 
sometimes  with  red  lead  superadded  as  the  active  agents, 
united  with  sulphate  of  baryta,  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
sometimes  with  caustic  lime  or  with  sulphate  of  lime, 
as  the  non-active  and  bulk-making  elements,  added  in 
some  cases  to  modify  the  action  of  the  others,  but  most 
frequently  to  give  weight  and  profit.  These,  in  various 
proportions  and  ground  up  with  linseed  oil,  raw  or 
boiled,  in  a peculiar  order  of  addition  (the  peculiar  effect 
of  which  these  researches  hereafter  explain),  constitute 
the  driers  of  the  shops  of  the  present  day. 

But  the  result  of  an  examination  of  those,  founded  on 
analysis,  developed  only  the  fact  of  the  agency,  in  some 
unexplained  mode,  of  the  same  agents  that  had  always 
been  employed  to  give  such  potency  as  can  be  given  to 
the  drying  power  of  the  oil  when  boiled.  It  was  but 
the  ringing  of  the  changes  upon  the  old  materials,  and  the 
old  method  of  reasoning ; but  in  the  issue  of  which  (that 
is,  in  those  driers)  mere  empiricism  had,  in  the  usual 
way  of  accident,  developed  better  and  more  active  ef- 
fects. There  was  still  no  satisfactory  clue  to  the  real 
cause  of  the  specific  action  upon  the  oil  of  these  mixtures, 
nor,  consequently,  any  light  thrown  through  which  to 
devise  better  and.'  less  objectionable  modes,  than  that  of 
drying  paint  through  the  medium  of  these  compounds, 
or  of  giving  to  the  oil  itself  better  drying  and  other  es- 
sential properties  than  those  obtained  by  the  ancient 
and  most  objectionable  method  of  boiling  it. 

III. — Method  Chosen  for  Solution. 

The  course  adopted  was  that  of  multiplying  experiments 
under  conditions  so  completely  comprehended  and  at  com- 
mand, that  the  effect  of  each  element  of  the  trial  should 
be  apparent  at  first  view'.  It  was  the  simple  plan  of 
bringing  into  contact  with  linseed  oil  every  conceivable 
material,  and  watching  carefully  the  results,  viz.,  the 
issues  of  reactions,  as  seen  or  expressed  in  the  one  simple 
result  of  the  oil  drying,  or  being  impeded  in  its  drying, 
under  the  specific  action  of  each  material ; to  take  every 
material  that  chemistry  can  supply,  and  casting  aside  for 
the  time  all  mere  theorizing,  whether  the  old  doctrine  of 
oxygen  absorption,  or  any  other,  to  rely  solely  upon  the 
inevitable  though  slow  issue  of  trial,  narrowly  watching 
the  results.  Surely  out  of  such  a course  of  experimenting, 


some  phenomena  will  issue  that  shall  give  the  crucial 
indications  sought  for  ? 

To  test  the  drying  rate  of  an  oil,  or  of  an  oil  mixed 
with  some  pigment  or  material  to  dry  it,  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  spread  it  upon  the  surface  of  glass,  and  ex- 
pose it  to  the  atmosphere,  and  to  note  the  time  occupied 
in  its  passing  from  its  fluid  to  a solid  state,  or  in  drying; 
and  the  circumstance  that  on  its  being  touched  with  the 
finger,  it  neither  adheres  to  it  on  removal,  nor  resists 
its  removal  (that  is,  not  being  “ tacky”),  is  taken  as 
evidence  of  its  being  dry.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  even 
this  simple  method  involves  the  necessity  for  some  pre- 
cautions, always,  in  one  shape  or  another,  due  to  accurate 
experimenting.  The  oils,  in  comparative  trials,  must  be 
spread  out  of  a uniform  thickness,  or  the  same  weights 
pr  measures  spread  over  an  equal  area,  and  each  must  be 
placed  in  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  to  temperature, 
exposure  to  light,  and  to  currents  of  air,  &c.  The  drying 
rate  of  an  oil  is  materially  affected  by  temperature — the 
hygrometrie  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  by  its  state  as 
to  stillness  or  motion,  and  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
sunlight,  &c.  • An  oil  that  in  a warm,  breezy  summer’s 
day  will  dry  in  8 or  10  hours,  may  not  dry  in  less  than 
16  or  20  when  the  air  is  foggy  and  motionless;  and  in  an 
unfavourable  winter’s  day  may  not  dry  in  less  than  from 
21  to  30  hours.  But  in  all  after-reference  to  drying 
rates,  it  w'ill  be  understood  that  those  stated  are  obtained 
under  average  circumstances,  as  with  the  temperature  of 
the  air  at  60°  Fahr.,  &c.  But  with  regard  to  these  and 
similar  minute  details  that  these  experiments  have  re- 
quired, however  essential  and  interesting  to  the  ex- 
perimenter himself,  it  would  be  altogether  out  of  place, 
and  beyond  the  patience  of  this  Society,  to  do  more  than 
thus  merely  allude  to  them  ; but  this  method  of  testing, 
it  wall  be  understood,  is  that  adopted  and  referred  to 
throughout  this  paper  w'henever  the  drying  rate  per  se 
of  any  oil  is  mentioned,  that  is,  its  rate  of  drying  when 
tried  alone  and  unmixed  with  any  other  substance.  When 
wished  to  test  its  drying,  not  per  se,  as  in  the  case  just 
stated,  but  under  conditions  of  a more  extended  expo- 
sure to  air,  brought  about  by  its  mixture  with  some  ma- 
terial not  itself  acting  chemically,  but  mechanically,  then 
this  further  condition  of  the  test  is  obtained  by  grinding 
the  oil  up  with  oxide  of  zinc  for  a white,  and  with 
lamp  blade  for  a black,  on  glass  as  before.  When  so 
mixed  there  comes  into  play  other  actions  and  effects,  to 
be  hereafter  more  particularly  referred  to. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  was  occupied  with  the 
oil  in  its  normal  condition,  and  with  which  there  w'as 
mixed  nothing  but  the  material  whose  specific  action  or 
effects  (if  any)  upon  its  drying  properties  was  to  be 
determined ; and  this  specific  action  was  sought  for 
under  two  several  conditions  as  to  temperature ; the 
first  under  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
(that  is,  the  ordinary  conditions  that  oil  in  the  form  of 
paint  or  varnish  is  subjected  to)  and  the  second  under 
conditions  of  the  application  to  the  oil,  along  with  the 
several  matters  added  to  it,  of  higher  and  various 
degrees  of  heat. 

The  immediate  issues  of  both  series  of  experiments 
were  sufficiently  curious  and  interesting;  but  it  would  be 
trespassing  too  far  upon  the  indulgence  and  patience  of 
this  audience  to  recapitulate  other  than  the  main  results, 

Along  with  100  parts  of  the  oil  were  ground  up  (using 
a slab  and  muller  of  glass)  respectively  5,  10,  15,  and  20 
parts  of  the  substance  whose  action  upon  it  was  to  be 
found  out,  and  these  mixtures,  spread  by  a camel’s  hair 
pencil  upon  plates  of  glass  (non-absorbent)  and  the  tine 
of  drying  of  the  oil,  (or  the  length  of  time  during  which 
it  did  not]dry,when  that  negative  result  followed,  (together 
with  any  special  appearances,  and  the  attendant  hvgro- 
metric  condition  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
duly  noted. 

In  this  manner  were  successively  applied  to  the  oil 
such  substances  as  the  various  oxides  and  salts  of  tin, 
those  of  antimony,  of  copper,  of  arsenic,  of  zinc,  of  lead, 
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of  cobalt,  of  nickel,  of  manganese,  of  tungsten,  and 
numerous  others.  There  were  also  applied  alumina, 
lime,  soda,  potash,  magnesia,  sulphur,  ammonia,  and 
their  salts  of  every  variety,  and  varied  in  every  way  by 
using  them  (both  these  and  the  former)  in  their  dry 
(i.  e.  anhydrous  state)  and  with  their  constitutional 
water  and  their  water  of  crystallization  in  every  instance 
on  which  they  assumed  or  were  capable  of  being  placed 
in  these  different  chemical  conditions.  In  like  manner, 
moreover,  was  the  oil  submitted  to  the  action  of  iodine,  of 
bromine,  of  chlorine,  of  cyanogen,  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
and  the  gaseous  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  others,  and  also,  of 
course,  to  the  more  readily  obtained  action  of  the  hydrated 
acids,  the  acetic,  the  sulphuric,  the  oxalic,  the  hydro- 
chloric, and  the  nitric. 

Experiments  so  ordered  were  multiplied  into  hundreds  • 
and  the  first  conspicuous  results  were  to  reduce  to  only 
a mere  few  the  materials  that  out  of  all  these  had  any 
specific  action  at  all  of  the  kind  here  sought  for  or  desired, 
viz.,  a drying  action,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  action 
that  precluded  the  application  of  the  agent  so  effecting 
it  to  the  purpose  in  view.  The  result  is-  indeed  finally 
(as  will  be  seen  afterwards)  to  reduce  this  number  practi- 
cally to  two  or  three,  because  these  peculiar  actions,  fitted 
exactly,  and  better  than  any  others  previously  em- 
ployed. all  the  requirements  in  drying  oil  in  its  various 
applications;  and  the  next  conspicuous  result  was  to  show 
that  such  of  the  above  substances  as  did  exercise  this 
specific  action,  were  equally  effective  when  either  the 
smaller  or  the  larger  proportion  was  used,  that  is,  the  oil 
dried  as  well  under  the  action  of  the  5 parts  to  the  100, 
as  under  the  10,  the  15,  or  the  20  parts,  and  that,  there- 
fore. this  action  was  not  of  a kind  belonging  to  that  class 
.of  chemical  actions  depending  upon  reactions  between 
elements  in  equivalent  quantities,  but  of  some  other  and 
yet  undetermined  kind. 

This  series  of  experiments  was  followed  by  another,  in 
which,  instead  of  using  the  several  chemical  substances 
alone,  a variety  of  compounds,  mutually  reacting  with 
each  other,  were  mixed  together  along  with  the  oil,  and 
their  mutual  or  contingent  reactions  upon  the  oil  clearly 
noted  ; and  it  was  out  of  this  latter  series  that  there  came 
finally  the  processes  which  it  is  more  especially  the  object 
of  this  paper  to  submit  to  your  attention,  and  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  writer,  are  destined  to  act  in  future  so 
important  a part,  both  in  improving  the  processes  to  be 
applied,  to  the  treatment  of  these  oils,  and  because  of  the 
extraordinary  results  in  the  qualities  and  varieties  of  the 
oils  so  obtained,  in  thus  extending  the  sphere  of  the  ap- 
plication of  drying  oils. 

Another  long  series  of  experiments,  (still  conducted 
on  the  same  general  principle  of  searching,  by  multiplied 
trials,  and  out  of  the  consequent  multifarious  results,  for 
new  or  crucial  phenomena),  had  for  its  object  to  discover 
how  results  obtained  under  the  former  series,  when  the  ma- 
terials whose  specific  action  upon  the  oil  was  investigated, 
per  se,  were  modified,  when , i n addition  to  tire  drying  com- 
pound, or  the  compound  whose  drying  or  contrary  action 
was  to  be  determined,  there  was  mixed  with  the  oil  some 
material  intended  to  bring  the  mixture  into  the  con- 
dition of  an  ordinary  paint,  so  far  as  regarded  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  oil  and  of  t he  pigment ; and  the  pigments 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  to  mix  with  the  oil,  or  along 
with  any  other  experimental  material  added  to  it,  were 
as  already  mentioned,  the  oxide  of  zinc  and  lamp-black, 
used,  of  course,  separately  and  comparatively. 

To  this  series  was  added  another,  intended  to  determine 
the  character  and  amount  of  action  of  another  kind  that 
the  former  series  had  given  traces  of,  viz.,  the  purely  me- 
chanical action  (not  chemical)  caused  by  materials 
mixed  with  the  oil,  mutually  reacting  among  them- 
selves, and,  in  (so  reacting,  giving  birth  to  a molecular 
action  or  disturbance  of  the  oil,  and  thus  causing  it  con- 
tinually, during  such  action,  to  present  fresh  surfaces  of  the 
oil  to  the  action  of  the  air.  An  oil  so  mixed  and 
.subjected  dries  much  sooner  than  one  not  so  agitated 


or  disturbed ; and  to  watch  under  the  microscope,  and 
determine  the  amount  of  this  action  or  influence,  and 
the  kinds  of  mixtures  that  best  produce  it,  constitutes 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting  of  the  curious  pheno- 
mena de  ■s  eloped  in  the  course  of  these  experiments. 

IY. — Fesvlts  and  Dedvclior.s. 

Confining  a brief  summary  of  results  to  the  main  ob- 
ject in  view,  those  sugsestive  of  the  manufacturing  ope- 
rations to  be  adopted,  and  omitting  a variety  of  instruc- 
tive and  curious  phenomena  thrown  out  in  the  course  of 
so  much  experimenting — -such,  for  example,  as  the  pe- 
culiar texture  of  paints,  or  surface  appearances  when  dry,, 
produced  by  unusual  mixtures  of  materials ; the  various 
degrees  of  “ gloss,”  and  of  “flat,”  unexpectedly  deve- 
loped, and  suggestive  of  new  modes  of  producing  these 
effects ; the  curious  phenomena  of  molecular  disturb- 
ances, already  alluded  to,  when  watched  under  the  mi- 
croscope, and  yielding  curious  art  effects,  that  an  artist,, 
provided  with  sufficient  chemistry  and  his  microscope, 
and  who  would  penetrate  into  some  of  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  chemico-mechanism  of  his  craft,  might  con- 
vert into  a study  of  infinite  interest  and  utility  : omitting 
indications  of  the  pure  chemistry  of  the  successive 
changes  in  the  oil,  yet  to  be  thoroughly  determined,  and 
expressed  in  accurate  formulas — omitting  these,  and  many 
others,  the  summary  of  practical  results  may  be  given 
briefly  as  follows : — - 

When  an  oil,  or  an  oil  paint,  on’ exposure  to  air,  dries,, 
four  distinct  kinds  of  action  come  into  play,  to  effect,  or 
to  contribute  to,  that  result.  These  are — - 

Firstly.— The  chemical  actions  taking  place  naturally 
(and  unaided  by  any  other  contingent  action)  between 
the  oil  and  the  atmosphere,  and  atmospheric  influences, 
or  the  natural  chemical  action  consequent  on  exposure. 

Secondly. — Those  due  to  some  specific  chemical  ac- 
tion upon  the  oil  of  some  element  in  the  pigment,  or  of 
some  element  added  to  it  specially  to  initiate  or  aid  the 
action  that  follows  upon  exposure,  or  the  induced  che- 
mical action,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  natural. 

Thirdly. — Those  due  to  the  peculiar  physical  structure 
of  the  composition  of  the  paint,  through  which,  within 
the  same  superficial  area,  a larger  surface  of  the  oil  is- 
brought  under  the  action  of  atmospheric  agencies. 

Fourthly. — Purely  mechanical  actions,  brought  about 
by  molecular  disturbances  in  the  oil  or  paint,  by  which 
fresh  particles  of  the  oil  or  fresh  surfaces  of  it  are 
being,  during  the  time  of  exposure,  continually  thrown 
up  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  the  at- 
mosphere is  admitted  interstitially  as  well  as  super- 
ficially to  act  upon  the  oil.  These  molecular  distur- 
bances are  caused  by  the  admixture  with  the  paint  of 
some  volatile  fluid,  as  turpentine,  and  its  evaporation: — 
by  the  escape  of  water  of  crystallization  of  some  salt 
or  other  added  to  it ; or  by  chemical  re-action  and  com- 
binations taking  place  between  the  elements  of  the  pig- 
ment, or  between  it  and  some  other,  or  between  some 
other  elements  added,  and  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
some  new  compound,  or  in  some  act  of  crystallisation 
or  other  changes  of  form ; and  often  in  the  liberation 
of  previously  combined  water,  &c.,  &c.  The  materials 
whose  re-actions  yield  those  purely  mechanical  actions 
are,  of  course,  such  as  do  not,  of  themselves,  act  chemi- 
cally upon  the  oil,  but  act  simply  by  creating  in  it  a 
movement  of  its  particles  during  the  time  of  exposure 
of  the  paint  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it. 

In  any  instance  of  an  oil  or  a paint,  drying,  the  in- 
fluences at  play  to  contribute  to  that  result  can  be  traced 
to  one  or  other,  but  most  frequently  to  the'eombined 
effect  of  two,  or  of  all  of  those  kinds  of  actions. 

If  a given  weight  of  any  drying  oil  be  spread  in  a thin 
film  over  a given  area — say  100  square  inches— it  may 
dry  in  (say)  20  hours,  under  the  natural  chemical  action 
of  atmospheric  exposure  and  influences. 

If  oil  of  the  same  kind  and  weight  be  ground  up  to 
the  consistency  of  an  ordinary  paint,  with  some  material 
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not  acting  chemically  upon  it  (as  the  half-vitrified  anhy- 
drous oxide  of  zinc),  and  this  mixture  be  spread  over 
the  same  area,  the  oil  will  dry  sooner  than  in  the  former 
instance,  probably  in  18  hours  ; and  this  result  is  due  to 
an  increased  area  of  exposure  of  the  same  weight  of  oil, 
consequent  upon  interstitial  action  of  the  mixture ; that 
is,  each  particle  of  oxide  of  zinc  is  enveloped  in  a 
globule  of  the  oil,  and  the  consistency  of  the  mixture 
is  such  that  the  air  finds  its  way  into  the  mass  as  well 
as  merely  upon  its  surface,  as  when  the  oil  is  used  only 
per  se.  This  is  the  third  kind  of  action,  or  that  due  to 
structure. 

Still  using  the  same  kind  of  oil  and  area  of  exposure, 
if  a composition  be  exposed  to  dry,  consisting  of  three- 
fourths  by  weight  of  the  oil, and  one-fourth  of  turpentine 
plus  the  oxide  of  zinc,  this  will  dry  in  a time  considerably 
shorter  than  either  the  first  or  the  last,  because  the 
evaporation  of  the  turpentine  adds  an  element  of 
mechanical  disturbance,  and  beeausethat,  over  the  same 
area  of  exposure  to  superficial  and  interstitial  action, 
there  is  less  oil  to  react  with  the  atmosphere,  and  its 
reaction  resulting  in  the  drying  of  it,  is  concluded  in  a 
shorter  time,  which  will  probably  be  about  fifteen  hours. 

If  with  the  oil,  plus  the  oxide  of  zinc,  there  be  mixed, 
in  equivalent  proportions,  some  acetate  of  baryta  and 
crystallised  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  oil  in  this  mixture  will 
dry  sooner  than  that  per  se,  and  probably  about  the  same 
time  as  the  last,  that  is,  in  fifteen  hours ; not  through 
any  chemical  action,  for  they  exercise  none  upon  the 
oil,  but  because  of  the  molecular  disturbance  caused  by 
the  combining  of  the  two  salts,  and  the  throwing  of 
some  portion  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  present. 

Again,  if  with  the  oil  there  be  ground  up,  to  form 
the  paint,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  to  that  be  added  some 
crystallised  sulphate  of  manganese,  this,  too,  will  dry 
somewhat  sooner  than  the  oil  per  se,  because  this  salt, 
being  efflorescent,  and  parting  with  three  of  its  equi- 
valents of  water,  throws  off  those  on  exposure,  although 
the  salt  itself  (that  is,  the  sulphate  of  manganese  per  se) 
has  no  action  whatever  upon  the  oil  at  common  tem- 
peratures. 

Now,  these  examples  of  various  actions  will  sufficiently 
indicate  the  kinds  referred  to  under  the  third  and  fourth 
heads ; but  the  most  important  are  the  induced  actions 
(the  second  kinds),  that  is,  those  which,  through  some 
special  addition  to  or  treatment  of  the  oil,  advance  its 
drying  rate  both  beyond  its  natural  and  beyond  its 
mechanically-produced.  rates. 

Now,  the  practical  results  of  this  long  course  of  ex- 
perimenting were,  first,  the  discovery  of  certain  materials 
or  forms  of  materials  never  previously  so  used,  that 
exercise  specific  drying  actions  upon  the  oil.  Next,  to 
show  how  very  few  of  all  those  resorted  to  experiment- 
ally exercise  any  drying  action  at  all.  Then  to  reduce 
even  these  few  to  two  or  three,  whose  properties  fully 
admit  of  their  use  for  all  practical  purposes ; and  finally, 
to  demonstrate  what  the  kind  of  action  really  is  that 
thus  issues  in  the  solidification  of  the  oil. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  hydrated  protoxides  of 
certain  metals  pre-eminently  exercise  a specific  drying 
action  on  the  oil.  That  it  proceeds  in  the  cold  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  render  the  aid  of  heat  not  neces- 
sary, though  the  application  of  heat  quickens,  and  is 
expedient  in  the  operation.  The  hydrated  protoxides 
of  iron,  of  nickel,  of  cobalt,  and  of  manganese,  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  class ; but  it  is  through  the  latter 
(i.e.,  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  manganese)  that  all  the 
singular  and  happy  effects  upon  the  oil  are  to  be  prac- 
tically accomplished. 

Linseed  oil  in  its  normal  condition — raw  oil — does 
not  dry  per  se  under  50  hours.  In  this,  its  normal  state, 
it  appears  (as  it  may  be  expressed)  to  exercise  a certain 
power  of  resistance  against  external  influences,  that  would 
tend  to  disturb  its  equilibrium,  and  transform  it  from 
the  fluid  to  the  solid  state.  It  yields  to  these  influences 
only  after  a few  days’  struggle,  as  it  were.  Now  the 


hydrated  protoxides,  just  mentioned,  by  mere  contact 
with  the  oil  in  very  minute  proportional  quantities, 
at  once  break  through  this  state  of  equilibrium,  or 
power  of  resistance,  and  the  oil  thereupon  begins  at 
once  to  dry ; that  is,  this  contact  initiates  the  action  or 
series  of  actions,  or  removes  some  obstruction  against 
their  exercise,  and  these  then  proceed  with  all  the  ra- 
pidity that  unimpeded  external  or  internal  influences 
are  capable  of.  This  peculiar  action  of  these  hydrated 
oxides  is  analogous  to,  but  by  no  means  chemically  iden- 
tical with,  that  of  fermentation,  that  with  saccharine  matter 
is  initiated  by  addition,  in  minute  quantity,  of  the  fer- 
menting agent,  and  which  then,  without  further  addition, 
proceeds  to  completion.  The  addition  to  the  oil  of  only 
from  3 to  5 parts  of  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese to  1 ,000  of  the  oil,  gives  birth  to  these  peculiar 
changes ; and  by  the  simplest  of  methods  of  after  treat- 
ment, this  chemical  fact  is  made  applicable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  required  kind  of  drying  oil. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  this  hydrated 
protoxide  is,  in  every  respect — in  its  mode  of  application, 
action,  and  results — different  from  the  old  peroxide , 
which  at  ordinary  temperatures  exercises  no  action  what- 
ever upon  oil.  Whilst  the  latter  is  used  to  give  oxygen  to 
the  oil,  the  property  of  the  former  is  to  abstract  it.  The 
protoxide  is  a powerful  deoxidising  agent ; and  had  the 
wiiter  been  guided  bjr  the  old  theory  of  giving  oxygen  to 
the  oil,  the  hydrated  protoxide  would  never  have  been 
tried,  nor,  probably,  these  curious  results  obtained.  The 
manganese  protoxide  is  selected  out  of  the  others  having 
a similar  specific  action,  because  of  the  peculiar  property 
it  alone  has,  conjointly  with  its  powerful  drying  action, 
of  bleaching  the  oil  finally.  The  iron  oxide  gives  to  the 
oil  a permanent  brown  stain  ; the  cobalt,  a reddish  ; the 
nickel,  a greenish  tinge ; and  the  manganese  oxide  is 
readily  and  cheaply  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the 
beautiful  rose-coloured  salt,  the  crystallised  sulphate  of 
manganese. 

V. — Manufacturing  Arrangements  and  Products. 

The  arrangements  for  manufacturing  the  drying  oils 
on  this  principle  that,  under  the  writer’s  direction,  have 
been  adopted  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  J. 
and  W.  Wilson,  of  Liverpool,  will  fully  explain  the 
process  of  manufacture.  A large  wooden  and  lead-lined 
vat,  holding  several  tons  of  oil,  is  furnished  with  a false 
bottom  or  compartment,  through  which  steam  is  passed  to 
warm  the  oil ; and  with  a contrivance  for  passing  into  the 
oil  a large  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  sent  into  it  by  a 
double-action  air-pump,  attached  (capable  of  being- 
thrown  in  or  out  of  action  at  pleasure)  to  the  main  shaft 
of  their  grinding  mills  machinery.  The  oil,  used  in  very 
large  quantity  at  a time,  is  mixed  with  hydrated  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  or  materials  yielding  that,  in  quan- 
tity ranging  between  5 and  14  lbs.  to  the  ton,  and  the  oil 
warmed  up  to  from  100  to  150  degs.  Fah.  In  a very  short 
time — 10  or  20  minutes — the  oil  loses  its  peculiar  yellow 
colour,  passing  through  a greenish  into  a brownish  tint, 
whilst  the  oxide  disappears,  being  dissolved  in  the  oil. 
In  this  state  of  “ solution,”  as  it  is  called,  the  oil  has 
already  had  given  to  it,  by  this  simple,  rapid,  and  inex- 
pensive operation,  a very  considerable  amount  of  drying 
power,  and  is  fit,  in  this  state,  to  be  applied  to 
a multitude  of  purposes.  If,  at  this  stage,  the 
operation  be  stopped,  and  the  oil  left  to  cool,  it 
will  let  fall  a very  small  quantity  of  reddish-brown  de- 
posit, the  result  of  a combination  between  the  manganese 
oxide  and  the  colouring  matter  of  the  oil,  whilst 
throughout  the  oil  is  diffused  an  oleate  of  the  oxide  of 
manganese,  giving  it  the  brownish  tinge.  On  exposure 
of  this  “ solution  ” to  air,  this  tinge,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, passes  into  a deep  brown,  as  deep  as  that  of 
common  boiled  oil ; then  there  follows  a deposit  of 
sesqui-oxide  of  manganese,  and  the  oil  begins  to  bleach,  and 
gradually,  as  those  changes  go  on,  increases  in  its  drying 
ate.  The  extent  to  which  the  bleaching  may  finally 
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proceed,  may  be  to  produce  an  oil  equal,  or  better,  in 
colour,  than  refined  linseed ; or  it  may  terminate  in 
producing  a fine  amber-coloured  oil,  these  results  being 
influenced  by  the  quantity  of  the  manganese  employed. 
These  are  the  effects  of  exposure  to  air  after  formation 
of  the  “solution.”  With  small  quantities  of  oil  they 
willbe  completed  in  a few  hours  ; with  larger  quantities 
— tons — they  require  two  or  three  days,  when  it  is  only 
the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  surface  of  these  quantities 
that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  oil.  But  if  the  air,  by 
any  mechanical  means,  be  forced  into  the  oil  in  abun- 
dance, when  slightly  warmed,  say  to  100  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, and  thus  be  brought  in  contact  with  every  particle 
of  it,  these  changes  are  then  accomplished  with  sin- 
gular rapidity.  A few  gallons  will  pass  through  all 
those  changes,  and  be  finished  in  from  half-an- 
hour  to  one  hour.  A few  tons  require  only  from  four 
to  six  hours  to  be  thus  converted  into  fine-drying, 
or  into  bleached,  or  refined  drying  oil,  requiring  only, 
after  this,  to  be  left  at  rest,  for  subsidence  of  the 
insignificant  deposits  before-mentioned;  or,  to  have  these 
separated  immediately,  and  the  oil  is  at  once  tit  for  use 
or  sale.  If,  after  accomplishment  of  these  changes  and  the 
bleaching  effects,  and  separation  of  all  deposits  conse- 
quent upon  them,  the  oil  be  further  subjected  to  the 
action  of  air  by  surface  exposure,  or  by  the  blowing  ap- 
paratus, it  gradually  thickens,  that  is,  it  passes  from  its 
fluid  towards  its  solid  form,  andean  have  given  to  it  any 
degree  of  viscidity  ranging  between  that  of  refined  lin- 
seed and  that  of  honey,  in  fact,  it  may,  in  this  manner, 
be  almost  solidified, — effects,  it  is  needless  to  say,  of  no 
small  value  for  a variety  of  purposes. 

If,  in  place  of  specially  and  previously  preparing  the 
hydrated  protoxide,  as  assumed  so  far  to  have  been 
done,  one  of  its  salts  be  taken,  preferably  the  sulphate 
of  manganese,  and  this  be  mixed  direct  with  the  oil, 
along  with  some  other  compound  capable  of  decomposing 
the  sulphate,  and  of  liberating,  whilst  in  contact  with 
the  oil,  and  under  its  nascent  conditions,  the  hydrated 
oxide,  then  there  come  into  play  operations  and  effects 
of  great  value  and  convenience.  The  agent  of  decom- 
position of  the  sulphate,  in  this  case,  may  be  lime, 
or  magnesia,  or  ammonia,  &c.,  but  the  most  readily 
manageable,  and  which  yields  the  most  powerful  of  the 
drying  oils  for  all  common  purposes,  is  the  hydrated  pro- 
toxide of  lead,  or  the  anhydrous  protoxide,  with  water 
used  along  witli  it,  or  used  simply  when  the  manga- 
nese sulphate  has  in  it  its  water  of  crystallisation. 
These  operations,  as  will  be  apparent  to  any  chemist, 
admit  of  a great  variety  of  modifications,  and  of  the 
use  of  many  different  materials.  For  the  sulphate  may 
be  substituted  the  chloride — the  nitrate  or  the  acetate 
of  manganese,  &c. 

With  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  lead  and  the  manga- 
nese sulphate  as  the  elements,  there  is,  of  course,  the 
formation  of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  this  yields  a large 
deposit  from  the  oil  at  the  end  of  tire  changes.  But  the 
mixture  thus  obtained  is  itself  one  of  the  best  as  a drier 
(for  coloured  paints,  &c.)  that  can  be  found. 

The  final  effect  of  the  passing  into  the  oil  large 
volumes  of  air,  after  that  lias  been  contained  for  some 
time,  is  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  oil.  Before  it  be- 
comes, in  this  way,  too  viscid  for  common  use,  it  is 
found  to  have  had  added  to  its  weight  from  2 to  3 per 
cent.  There  is,  therefore,  no  loss,  but  a gain,  by  this 
operation.  The  original  cost  of  materials  needed  to 
produce  the  most  powerful  oil  does  not  exceed  3s.  to  4s. 
per  ton  ; but  every  particle  of  these,  as  subsequently  re- 
covered after  the  process,  is  of  equal  or  greater  value  than 
the  original  cost.  The  cost  of  a few  hours  of  steam 
warming  the  oil,  and  of  attendance;  is  very  trifling;  so 
tnat  the  process  fully  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
manufacturer  on  the  score  of  its  extreme  economy. 

The  Messrs.  Wilson  (who,  besides  being  paint  and 
colour  manufacturers,  are  extensive  ship  and  house 
painters,  probably  the  largest  ship  painters  in  England, 


and  requiring,  consequently,  both  large  quantities  and 
many  varieties  of  drying  oils)  conduct  these  new  oil1  ope- 
rations on  a very  large  scale,  on  their  new  premises  in  Or- 
ford-street,  Liverpool,  and  find  themselves  delivered  front 
troublesome  dealings  with  oil  boilers ; produce,  with  per- 
fect convenience,  any  quantity  they  require  for  their  own 
use,  and  receive  back,  in  one  useful  form  or  another, 
every7  particle  of  oil  they  subject  to  these  operations. 

I cannot  close  this  paper  without  expressing  the  obli- 
gations these  new  processes  lie  under,  alike  to  another 
gentleman — Mr.  Thomas  Hubbuck,  of  London,  and  to 
the  Messrs.  Wilson,  for  the  congenial  encouragement 
given  to  them  during  the  transition  period — that  is, 
during  their  journey  across  that  debateable  ground  that 
always  intervenes,  in  chemical  researches  andapplications, 
between  the  laboratory  and  the  manufactory. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Thos.  Wilson,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Wilson,  of 
Liverpool,  writes  thus: — “ 1 may  say  I have  never  had 
one  single  complaint  of  our  oil  not  drying ; and  I think 
the  best  I can  say  to  show  that  we  approve  of  your  method 
is,  that  we  have  put  down  a new  apparatus,  more  than 
double  the  size  of  the  old  one,  and  we  now  do  between 
four  and  five  tons  at  a time,  and  have  never  had  a drop 
of  oil  boiled  on  the  old  principle  since  we  adopted  your 
plan,  now  nearly  eighteen  months  ago.  We  grind  the 
materials  together  in  oil,  and  add  the  water  when  we 
make  each  lot.  1 have  now  nearly  a ton  of  material' 
ground,  so  that  Idonotrequiretogiveit  much  attention, 
as  our  man  now  knows  the  quantity.” 

Mr.  Valley  said,  nothing  had  been  stated  in  the  paper 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  drying  oil  upon  the  pigment 
white-lead,  which,  properly  prepared,  he  considered  was 
the  whitest  pigment  known.  He  wished  to  know  how 
the  water  was  extracted  from  the  oil? 

Mr.  Laing  said,  in  an  experience  of  thirty  years  he  had 
found  nothing  so  good  as  pure  linseed  oil,  and  he  had 
adopted  the  process  of  throwing  in  litharge,  which  carried 
down  the  mucilaginous  matters  containing  the  water.. 
Practically  he  found  litharge  had  that  effect,  and  at  the 
same  time  did  not  produce  any  injury  to  the  oil  itself. 

Mr.  Haniiart  said  he  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Biliks 
whether  he  considered  that,  in  the  mode  of  boiling  or 
heating  oils  by  which  they  acquire  drying  properties, 
and  are  thickened  without  the  addition  of  any  metallic 
oxide,  the  change  was  entirely  owing  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  or  whether  it 
might  not  lie  partially  owing  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  oil,  and  the  numerous  reactions  that  took  place  when 
the  temperature  was  considerably  raised?  Could  the  oil 
rendered  drying  by  Mr.  Binks’s  process  be  made  of  the 
necessary  consistence  for  lithographic  purposes  ? There 
was  a great  objection  to  the  use  of  driers  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lithographic  varnish,  for  although  it  was 
necessary  it  should  dry  when  on  the  impression,  yet, 
owing  to  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  leather  rollers,  they 
would  soon  become  hard  and  perfectly  useless.  Any 
process  that  could  supply  a perfectly  colourless  varnish 
from  pure  linseed  oil  (or  any  other  oil  that  bad  the 
proper  printing  qualities)  would  be  a boon  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  printing  inks,  especially  for  chromo-litho- 
graphy, where  the  dark  colour  that  linseed  oil  acquired 
when  brought  to  a high  temperature  was  very  objection- 
able, as  it  spoiled  the  purity  of  the  delicate  tints. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hubbuck  remarked  that  he  had  seen 
samples  of  the  oil  prepared  by  Mr.  Binks  before  the  pro- 
cess was  perfected,  and  lie  must  say,  that  the  specimens 
which  be  saw  in  the  first  instance  were  very  crude,  as 
compared  with  those  nowin  the  room.  Some  of  them- 
were  dark,  and  others  perfectly  white,  but  there  was  a 
varnish  smoothness  about  them  all,  different  from  what 
was  usually  seen,  none  of  the  watery  particles  being  left. 
He  did  not  know  how  they  evaporated,  but  such  was  the 
case,  and  the  water  was  completely  taken  out  of  the  oil. 
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In  the  treatment  of  linseed  oil,  the  opposite  of  the  com- 
mon process  of  refining  appeared  to  be  required.  The 
usual  process  was  by  acids,  which  were  afterwards  blown 
off  by  steam,  and  there  was  always  a considerable  por- 
tion of  water  remaining,  even  in  the  transparent  and 
clear  oils.  But  the  oil  prepared  by  Mr.  Binks’s  pro- 
cess was;  perfectly  anhydrous,  no  particle  of  water 
remaining  in  it.  The  drying  properties  of  the  oil  de- 
pended upon  the  will  of  the  operator.  His  experiments 
had  not  gone  to  the  extent  stated  by  Mr.  Binks — that 
quantity  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  for  he  (Mr.  Hub- 
buck)  had  found  that  the  power  of  the  oil  to  dry  was  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ingredients  he  put  in.  It 
might  be  made  to  dry  in  six  or  eight  hours,  or,  if  de- 
sirable, in  half  that  time.  The  experiments  he  had 
made  had  never  been  sufficiently  accurate  to  give  him 
the  means  of  knowing  on  what  that  depended,  and  he 
had  never  produced  any  oil  so  limpid  and  crystal  as  that 
now  exhibited.  He  had  used  it  with  snow  white,  and 
his  experience  did  not  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed 
that  evening,  that  sulphate  of  lead  was  the  whitest  pig- 
ment known,  because  snow-white  (the  white  oxide  of 
zinc)  threw  the  sulphate  of  lead  into  the  back-ground  in 
respect  of  whiteness,  and  with  that  he  had  produced  a 
colour  applicable  to  mastic  varnish.  Mr.  Hubbuck  added 
that  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Binks’s 
process. 

Mr.  Heywood  said,  he  had  oxidised  linseed  oil  under 
pressure  of  oxygen  gas  of  two  atmospheres,  so  as  to  bring 
it  almost  to  a solid  state,  and  without  the  use  of  the 
oxide  of  manganese.  If  nitrate  of  baryta  were  used, 
the  oil  would  be  destroyed,  and  combustion  produced. 
The  oil  might  also  be  dried  by  atmospheric  air  under 
pressure.  Mr.  Heywood  stated  that  oil  of  turpentine 
might  be  oxidised  in  the  same  manner  as  oil  by  means 
of  air,  but  never  without  the  pressure  of  atmospheric  air. 
If  Mr.  Binks’s  experiments  had  been  carried  on  in  vessels 
from  which  the  atmospheric  air  was  excluded,  he  might 
think  that  the  air  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ; but  he 
considered  the  process  one  of  oxidation. 

Dr.  Loxgstaff  said  he  was  sure  the  Society  could  not 
but  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Binks  for  having  brought  this 
very  interesting  subject  before  them  ; ■ especially  for 
having  detailed  the  elaborate  series  of  experiments  which 
he  had  gone  through  with  a view  to  arrive  at  some  prac- 
tical result.  He  could  not,  however,  but  regret  the 
tone  of  depreciation  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the  old 
and  the  existing  processes.  He  . thought  it  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  in  bringing  forward  matter  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  important  in  theory  or  practice,  he  should 
introduce  that  matter  by  running  down  every  other 
theory  and  every  other  practice ; and  he  (Dr.  Longstaff) 
felt,  as  one  deeply  concerned  in  this  subject, — -being  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  largest  manufactories  of  this  arti- 
cle,— he  felt  it  due,  not  only  to  his  own  firm,  but  also  to- 
other firms  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
producing  boiled  oil,  to  enter  his  protest  against  the  epi- 
thet applied  to  them  and  the  art  they  practised.  They 
had  been  told  that  the  practice  was  not  only  unsuccess- 
fully pursued,  but  that  to  the  present  day  it  was  em- 
pirical : nay,  more,  that  it  was  impotent  and  uncertain. 
He  most  distinctly  and  emphatically  contradicted  these 
assertion;.  He  considered  that  the  practice  of  boiling 
oil,  as  it  was  now  carried  on,  by  those  most  conversant 
with  the  subject,  was  not  empirical ; that  it  was  founded 
on  a series  of  experiments  conducted  with  as  much  care, 
and  with  as  much  scientific  knowledge,  as  those  which 
had  been  detailed  that  evening.  If  he  were  called  upon 
to  define  the  word  empirical,  he  should  say  it  was  a 
series  of  experiments  without  scientific  indication  as  to 
the  results.  He  should  be  very  sorry  to  apply  any  harsh 
epithet  to  anything  that  had  been  said,  but  it  struck 
him  as  most  extraordinary  that  a gentleman  should  em- 
ploy the  word  empirical  to  any  series  of  experiments 
which,  if  entered  upon  by  the  most  ignorant 
painter,  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  deserving  of 


that  epithet;  for  he  was  sure  that  it  required  but 
little  knowledge  of  chemical  science  to  tell,  a priori , 
what  would  be  the  results  of  three-fourths  of  the  ex- 
periments detailed  to  them  that  evening.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  scientific  discoveries  were  made  by  a 
series  of  experiments  directed  to  a particular  end,  founded 
upon  some  known  chemical  evidence.  They  were  told 
that  the  art  which  they  (the  boilers)  pursued  was  also 
unsuccessful ; that  they  did  not  produce  the  article  de- 
sired. He  would  appeal  to  any  gentleman  conversant 
with  the  article  to  be  obtained  in  this  country  from  re- 
spectable oil-boilers,  whether  it  did  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose desired '?  Whether,  when  properly  applied  to  paint 
properly  prepared,  it  did  not  dry  within  a reasonable 
time?  They  could  not  only  produce  oil,  drying  within 
a reasonable  time,  but  that  which  would  dry  within  a 
specific  time.  They  could  have  an  oil  that  would  en- 
sure the  paint  drying  within  four  hours,  or  within  eight 
hours,  and  so  on,  till  they  could  furnish  them  with  a 
paint  that  probably  would  not  dry  in  less  than  50  hours. 
If  he  could  produce  them  oil  that  would  answer  these 
purposes — however  empirical  the  system  by  which  it  was 
obtained,  at  any  rate  it  was  not  unsuccessful.  There- 
fore, he  thought  that  the  author  of  this  essay, 
instead  of  depreciating  the  processes  already  in  existence, 
should  have  confined  himself  to  bringing  before  this  So- 
ciety what  he  conceived  to  be  an  improved  process.  They 
had  also  been  told  that  the  article  as  ordinarily  produced 
could  not  be  used  for  either  white  paints  or  white  zinc, 
in  consequence  of  its  colour,  and  was  only  available  for 
paints  of  a dark  colour.  It  was,  however,  remarkable 
that  the  contrary  of  this  was  the  fact — for  it  was  well 
known  to  painters  that  although  boiled  oil,  of  a dark 
colour,  when  applied  to  white  paint,  might,  when  first 
laid  on,  appear  to  have  injured  the  colour;  the  paint 
would,  in  the  course  of  a day  or  two,  be  found  whiter 
than  that  made  with  the  ordinary  oil  which  had  not 
been  boiled.  This  was  owing  to  the  chemical  change  it 
had  undergone.  Much  had  also  been  said  upon  the  in- 
jurious effects  to  health  of  the  process  of  boiling  oil  as 
now  conducted,  and  also  with  regard  to  its  being  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance,  and  that  it  could  only  be  carried  on 
in  localities  where  nuisances  were  tolerated.  He  was 
surprised  that  a gentleman  possessing  the  means  of  in- 
formation which  the  author  of  this  paper  had,  should 
have  committed  himself  upon  this  point.  It  was  well- 
known  that  oil  could  be  boiled  with  ordinary  care  in  al- 
most any  locality  without  affecting  the  health  of 
the  neighbourhood.  It  was  done  in  situations  little 
dreamt  of,  and  without  its  being  discovered  that  such  a 
process  was  going  on.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  pass 
the  noxious  vapours  from  the  oil  through  a fire,  thus  de- 
stroying all  cause  of  the  nuisance.  It  was  to  be 
regretted  that  such  statements  as  these  should  be 
publicly  made,  for,  unfortunately,  the  prejudices  of  the 
public  were  sufficiently  strong  against  manufactories. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  process  might  not  be 
so  conducted  as  to  be  a nuisance  ; and  it  wasa  nuisance,; 
no  doubt,  if  not  carried  on  under  proper  precautions 
but  it  might  beconducted  in  almost  any  locality  so  as  not 
to  be  offensive  or  injurious.  They  had  heard  strong 
epithets  applied  as  to  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  process 
of  boiling  oil,  because  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  in 
boiling  oil,  lead  was  used  in  some  form  or  other;  and 
they  had  heard  a great  deal  about  the  injurious  effects 
upon  workmen  connected  with  the  boiling  of  oil,  the 
grinding  of  paints,  and  other  operations  in  which  the  use 
of  lead  was  concerned,  but  they  found  no  difficulty  in 
getting  persons  to  manipulate  not  only  in  boiling  oil, 
but  in  white  lead,  and  other  processes ; nor  did  they 
find  any  greater  degree  of  sickness  or  mortality  about 
persons  so  engaged  than  amongst  those  employed  in  many 
other  departments  of  manufacture.  All  that  was  required 
was  to  use  ordinary  care  in  the  exercise  of  those  precau- 
tions which  experience  had  dictated.  Mr.  Binks  had 
been  unfortunate  in  dealing  in  a wholesale,  and,  he 
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thought,  illiberal  manner,  with  the  gentlemen  engaged  in 
this  “injurious”  business  of  boiling  oil.  They  were  told 
that  the  oil  was  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  a pure  state, 
and  that  all  sorts  of  tricks  were  played  with  it  by  the 
boilers.  Now,  really  these  were  hard  expressions.  He 
would  not  undertake  to  say  that  circumstances  of  this 
kind  had  not  occurred,  but  he  would  say  they  were  very 
rare ; and  he  could  name  a large  number  of  respectable 
houses  who  would  scorn  to  be  guilty  of  any  such  trick  as 
that  which  had  been  imputed.  He  (Dr.  Longstaff')  must 
be  allowed  to  say  that  he  thought  these  assertions  had 
been  made  without  due  consideration  and  without  due 
knowledge.  It  was  always  a disagreeable  thing 
to  speak  of  one’s-self,  but  he  felt  on  this  occa- 
sion that  it  was  necessary  to  do  so.  He  had  been 
connected  with  manipulations  upon  oils  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  Prior  to  that  he  was  occupied  as  a public 
teacher  of  the  important  science  which  had  given  rise  to 
all  the  improvements  connected  with  oil  and  its  combi- 
nations. He  therefore  did  not  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
experiments  which  he  had  conducted  twenty  years  ago, 
and  which  he  had  continued  more  or  less  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  a small  amount  of  the  necessary  theoretic 
scientific  knowledge  which  he  conceived  was  essential 
before  commencing  these  experiments.  There  had  been 
brought  before  them  to-night  a number  of  .articles  that 
could  be  used  advantageously  in  bringing  about  this  de- 
sired article,  viz.,  oil  that  would  dry,  and  that  could  be 
manufactured  with  ease,  and  without  injury  to  health. 
He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  these  articles,  and  had 
used  them  in  a variety  of  ways,  before  he  knew.  Mr. 
Binks,  or  heard  of  the  process  which  he  had  submitted 
that  evening  to  the  Society.  Neither  the  articles 
which  were  used,  nor  the  process  which  was  described, 
was  new.  Mr.  Dunn  patented,  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  a process  for  passing  through  the  oil  a certain 
amount  of  atmospheric  air — 

A Member — Palm-oil,  not  linseed. 

Dr.  Longstaff — It  was  not  likely  that  any  one  con- 
nected with  manipulations  upon  oil,  if  he  knew  it  could 
be  done  with  palm-oil,  would  not  try  the  same  process 
with  other  oils.  The  experiment  was  tried,  not  only  of 
blowing  air  through  the  oil,  but  also  ot  blowing  the  oil 
through  the  air,  with  the  same  effect.  The  patentee  had 
not  thought  of  that  evasion  of  his  patent.  There- 
fore it  would  appear  that  the  result  of  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Binks  that  evening  was  merely  to  bring 
together  (and  he  gave  him  credit  for  it)  a series 
of  facts  which  were  known  to  individuals  before, 
but  which  were  not  published  in  the  shape  in  which  they 
had  now  been  given.  It  was  well  known  that  every 
manufacturer — whether  he  produ  ced  an  article  chemically 
or  mechanically — if  he  discovered  anything  which  added 
to  the  quality,  or  which  lessened  the  expense,  of  its 
production,  he  did  not  publish  it,  but  was  inclined  to 
keep  it  to  himself.  That  practice  he  (Dr.  Longstaff)  had 
adopted  with  regard  to  his  discoveries  in  chemistry — 
since  almost  all  chemical  patents  might  be  easily  evaded. 
He  knew  of  no  patent  equal  to  keeping  the  secret  to 
himself  as  long  as  possible,  and  making  the  most  of  it. 
He  was  not  about  to  tell  them  all  the  experiments  he 
had  performed,  but  he  would  say  that,  oil  had  been 
boiled  for  a number  of  years  upon  principles  which  he 
considered  quite  as  scientific  as  those  which  had  been  de- 
tailed that  evening,  and  with  as  satisfactory  results, 
inasmuch  as  the  demand  for  the  article  had  been  large, 
and  it  had  given  universal  satisfaction.  Mr.  Binks  had 
spoken  of  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  had 
said  that  that  was  the  last  article  theory  would  suggest 
to  hi m,  because,  instead  of  yielding  oxygen,  it  .was  a 
powerful  de-oxidiser.  He  (Dr.  Longstaff)  had.  arrived. at 
the  opposite  conclusion.  Any  person  acquainted  with 
the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  knew  the  part  which 
nitric  oxide  played  in  it.  It  was  a powerful  de-oxidiser, 
and  was  used  to  carry  the  oxygen  from  one  substance  and 
deliver  it  to  another  where  it  was  wanted.  In  a similar 


manner  he  would  use  the  ingredient  referred  to. 
Mr.  Binks  said  he  found  there  was  little  difference  in  the 
result  whether  he  used  five,  fen,  fifteen,  or  twenty  parts; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  action  which  took  place  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents. 
He  (Dr.  Longstaff)  thought  Mr.  Binks  ought  to  have 
ascertained  how  small  a portion  it  was  necessary  to  use  to 
produce  the  result,  and  he  thought  he  would  then  have 
found  that  he  could  not  go  beyond  a certain  point,  and 
would  have  proved  the  same  law  obtaining  in  this  opera- 
tion as  in  all  other  chemical  operations,  viz.,  that  there 
is  a law  of  chemical  equivalents ; and  in  using  these 
ingredients,  a certain  quantity  was  necessary ; that  if 
they  used  less  they  would  fail,  and  if  they  used  more  it 
would  not  add  to  the  results.  He  was  sorry  that  he 
should  have  to  act  the  part  of  the  critic  ; but  being  con- 
nected with  this  manufacture  as  now  carried  on,  and  be- 
lieving as  he  did  that  such  processes  were  conducted  upon 
as  scientific  principles  as  any  of  the  ordinary  chemical 
processes  of  the  day,  he  thought  he  should  have  failed 
in  justice  to  himself,  and  in  justice  to  the  author  of  the 
essay  if  he  allowed  the  statements  he  had  made  to  go 
forth  without  some  explanation,  if  not  without  the  con- 
tradiction which  he  had  ventured  to  give  them. 

Mr.  Downey  (in  reference  to  some  specimens  of  oils 
exhibited  by  him)  said  they  were  not  what  was  termed 
boiled  oils,  but  dry  oils  from  oxidation,  having  been 
subjected  for  a given  time  to  atmospheric  action,  and 
then  filtered,  by  which  means  all  the  properties  of  drying- 
oils  were  obtained  without  chemical  additions.  If  drying- 
oil  was  required  for  artists’  purposes  the  drier  should  be 
lead,  because  white  lead  being  used  in  painting  other 
mineral  ingredients  would  be  apt  to  produce  a chemical 
change. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Binks  a question 
upon  the  economical  part  of  the  subject,  which  he  had 
not  yet  explained.  He  had  understood  the  author 
of  the  paper  to  state  that  the  ordinary  process  of  boiling 
was  not  equally  applicable  to  the  new  class  of  linseed  oils, 
or,  rather,  the  adulterated  samples  which  had  been 
received  from  the  East  Indies.  It  was  a matter  of  great 
importance  that  they  should  have  a larger  supply  of 
those  oils,  and,  therefore,  he  was  desirous  of  learning 
from  Mr.  Binks  whether  the  result  of  his  process  was  to 
extend  the  class  of  oils  which  were  applicable  for  the 
purposes  of  the  arts — whether,  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  process  of  boiling,  he  was  enabled  to  make  use 
of  a larger  class  of  oils  than  those  now  employed  ? 

The  Chairman  said,  that  the  author  of  the  paper  just 
read,  was  entitled  to  thanks  for  bringing  the  results  of 
his  researches  before  the  Society.  It  would  be  expected  of 
him  especially,  from  the  highly  complimentary  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Binks  had  spoken  of  his  firm,  to 
contribute  his  mite  to  the  discussion.  After  the 
manner  in  which  the  trade  had  been  attacked,  he  could 
not  remain  silent,  and  allow  such  statements  to  go  bp- 
fore  the  public  unanswered.  He  would  confine  himself 
to  some  practical  observations  and  to  the  correction  of 
some  of  the  statements  put  forth  in  the  paper.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  Mr.  Binks  had  not  done  the  trade  justice. 
The  art  of  oil  boiling  and  refining  had  been  a very 
interesting  study  by  himself  and  his  associates  for  at 
least  forty  years,  and  the  processes  employed  were  the 
result  of  very  numerous  experiments,  always  conducted 
on  chemical  principles,  on  the  large  scale.  He  (the 
Chairman)  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  boiled  oil  produced  by 
his  firm  was  sold  with  their  paints,  and  used  in  them,  to 
the  extent  of  1,500  tons  per  annum,  of  the  whole  amount 
of  oil  boiled  by  them.  Notwithstanding  this  wide-spreacl 
consumption,  and  the  many  disadvantages  under  which 
paint  was  often  applied,  it  was  very  rarely  that  they  had  a 
complaint  of  their  oil.  Mr.  Binks  had  spoken  of  boiled 
linseed  oil  being  excluded  from  use  in  white  pigments, 
and  that  raw  oil  was  substituted  on  account  of  the  dark 
colour  of  the  former.  This  he  (the  chairman)  considered 
to  be  a mistake.  Boiled  oil  was  invariably  used  in  thinning 
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white  lead  or  white  oxide  of  zinc  for  use,  with  such  pro- 
portion of  spirits  of  turpentine  as  the  intended  style  of 
painting  might  require ; and  would  preserve  the  delicate 
white  much  more  perfectly  than  either  raw  or  refined 
linseed  oil  under  the  same  circumstances.  Again,  the 
time  named  by  Mr.  Biliks  as  necessary  for  drying 
boiled  oil,  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  (the  chairman’s) 
experience.  It  was  true  that  this  very  much  depended 
on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  practice,  during  the 
summer,  boiled  oil , per  se,  dried  in  seven  to  eight  hours; 
on  a damp  day  in  ten  to  twelve  hours  ; in  winter  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hours.  Refined  linseed  oil  required, 
per  se,  30  hours  in  summer,  and  in  winter  40  hours.  As 
regarded  the  danger  from  fire  in  boiling  linseed  oil,  that 
was  hardly  a question  for  the  consideration  of  the  public. 
In  his  own  case  since  1811,  he  had  but  one  accident  from 
fire  in  boiling  oil,  and  that  was  a trifling  one,  and  was 
attributable  to  other  causes  than  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess itself.  On  the  sanitary  view  of  the  question,  he 
could  speak  with  confidence.  He  had  no  recollection  of 
jl  sickness  at  his  oil  works;  and  the  men,  when  boiling, 

L had  to  take  their  meals  close  to  the  coppers,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fumes  ; they  were  all  remarkable  for  robust 
health  and  ruddy  faces.  He  was  fully  prepared  to  answer 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Binks  on  the  “life-shortening”  en- 
tailed upon  the  operations  in  white  lead,  and  the  alleged 
advantage  of  using  zinc  white  as  a substitute  ; hut  this 
subject  formed  no  part  of  the  question  of  oil-boiling,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  introduced  by  him.  The  question 
at  issue  was  not  zinc  white  versus  white  lead,  hut  Mr. 
Bink’s  patent  boiled  oil  versus  the  processes  now  in  general 
use.  It  was  also  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  small 
quantity  of  lead  that  may  be,  or  is  used  in  boiling  linseed 
oil,  could  have  the  slightest  effect  on  any  person  using 
it,  either  in  the  process  of  boiling  or  painting  with  ordi- 
nary pigments,  excepting  white  lead.  He  thought  Mr. 
Binks  had  given  a very  exaggerated  statement  of  the 
adulterations  practised  by  certain  professional  oil-boilers 
and  refiners,  and  that  such  a system  had  not  been  carried 
to  any  great  extent ; at  all  events,  if  it  had,  it  was  one 
that  would  soon  effect  its  own  cure.  It  became  a question 
'■')  for  the  practical  man  to  judge  how  far  the  system  of 
Mr.  Binks  was  worthy  his  notice,  as  being  any  improve- 
1||  ment  on  our  existing  knowledge. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

Mr.  Binks,  after  returning  thanks,  said,  in  reference  to 
1 Mr.  Varley’s  inquiry,  that  no  free  water  remained  in  the 
oil  on  completion  of  the  process,  the  whole  was  carried 
ill  away  by  the  atmospheric  air  in  its  passage  through  it. 
To  Mr.  Hanhart.  who  expressed  some  fears  as  to  the  too 
rapid  drying  of  the  oil  for  lithographic  purposes,  he  said 
that  such  fears  were  needless  under  this  operation,  for  to 
1 the  oil  could  be  given,  ad  libitum , any  degree  of  drying 
I power  and  viscidity.  To  Mr.  Laing,  who  complained  of  the 
| effects  of  sulphuric  acid  on  refined  oil,  he  replied  that  the 
materials  used  in  his  (Mr.  Binks’s)  process,  had  the 
\ property  of  removing  any  acid.  To  Mr.  Heywood,  who 
rl  spoke  of  the  use  of  pure  oxygen  to  thicken  or  solidify  the 
[ oil,  and  of  the  action  being  an  oxygenising  one,  he  (Mr. 

; Binks)  explained  that  he  admitted  the  necessity  of  re- 
j actions  with  oxygen  ; but  that  was  not  all,  the  pheno- 
f mena  were  infinitely  more  complicated  than  that  alone 
| would  imply.  To  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  who  wished  to 
know  if  these  new  processes  applied  to  other  oils,  the 
' ; produce  of  the  colonies,  Mr.  Binks  replied  that  the  re- 
actions with  such  oils  as  the  sunflower,  the  castor  oil, 
the  poppy-seed  oil,  and  others,  were  so  remarkable,  as 
probably  to  lead  to  their  economical  application  to  vari- 
j ous  purposes.  From  Dr.  Longstaflf,  who  appeared  as  the 
advocate  of  vested  interests  against  an  innovation,  there 
1 had  fallen  nothing  whatever,  that  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  either  the  novelty,  the  success,  or  the 
! future  progress  of  these  plans.  The  Doctor  was  angry  that 
i he  attacked  a “ class,”  omitting  the  conspicuous  fact  that, 
whilst  in  common  with  a daily  growing  public  feeling  of 
indignation  against  adulterations  of  all  kinds,  and  Par- 
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liamentary  Committees  to  help  it,  he  (Mr,  Binks),  in  his 
paper,  most  carefully  and  especially  indicated  the  exist- 
ence of  many  honourable  exceptions.  But  so  far  from 
having  overstated  these  facts,  he  had,  on  the  contrary, 
most  decidedly  understated  them,  and  had  nothing  to  re- 
gret or  retract  from  the  plain  history  he  had  given,  and 
which  he  well  knew  would  find  a welcome  response  in  in- 
numerable quarters.  The  Doctor’s  plain  declaration  this 
evening  of  his  creed,  as  to  scientific  discovery,  viz.,  that 
the  best  plan  of  all  was  to  keep  it  to  himself,  and 
make  money  of  it,  was,  of  course,  a revelation  that, 
to  this  Society,  would  scarcely  be  altogether  acceptable, 
for  the  Society’s  avowed  object  was  to  encourage  pub- 
licity, and  wherever  there  might  be  a good — the  issue 
of  scientific  labour  of  any  kind,  to  encourage,  and  to  help 
its  being  broadcast  over  tire  face  of  the  world.  The 
Doctor  had  taken  great  offence  at  his  term  “ empi- 
rical,” when  applied  to  the  ancient  and  still  existing 
oil-boiling  processes,  and,  in  rejoinder,  he  (Dr.  Long- 
staff)  declared  his  (Mr.  Binks)  mode  of  research,  in  this 
instance,  also  to  be  “ empirical.”  He  (Mr.  Binks)  was  only 
too  happy  to  accept  the  charge.  “ Empirical  ” had,  as 
was  well  known,  two  meanings  or  significations — the 
one  was  a popular  expression  of  contempt— the  other  a 
proper  expression  or  description  of  a certain  line  of  phi- 
losophical procedure.  He  (Mr.  Binks)  had  most  care- 
fully described  the  line  of  procedure  or  of  experimenting. 
He  adopted  it  in  this  case,  and  he  knew  of  no  better  word 
by  which  to  describe  it  than  “ empirical.”  But,  contrary 
to  the  “ Empiricism  ” of  the  old  oil  boilers,  it  had  ended 
in  a discovery  (its  object  and  intention),  whilst  the 
empiricism  of  the  oil  boilers  had  only  ended  in  Dr. 
Long-staffs  remaining  the  advocate  of  a system  about 
four  times  as  old  as  himself.  The  doctor  intimated,  in 
pretty  plain  language,  that  lie  had  always  known  of  those 
peculiar  reactions  which  he  (Mr.  Binks)  called  his  own  ; 
and  he  gave,  by  way  of  proof,  instances  of  the  passing 
through  oil  of  atmospheric  air  as  long  as  fifteen  years 
ago.  Now,  every  one  knew  how  common  it  was  to 
employ  atmospheric  air  to  bleach  oils  ; and,  no  doubt, 
many  instances  had  occurred  (as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Blun- 
dell) in  which  linseed  oil  had  been  so  treated.  Butin 
no  instance  whatever  had  it  ever  before  been  done  in  the 
conjoined  manner  in  which  he  (Mr.  Binks)  employed  it 
and  to  which  conjoint  action  alone  its  valuable  effects  were 
due.  It  was  needless  here  to  remind  the  Society  of  the 
fact  that,  no  sooner  did  an  invention  or  discovery  arrive  at 
success  than  there  started  up  immediately  a host  of 
claimants  who  assumed  the  position  of  “prior  users.” 
The  perfect  novelty  of  his  (Mr.  Binks’s)  discovery,  had 
hitherto  been  acknowledged  everywhere — both  among 
the  English,  the  French,  and  other  foreign  chemists — 
even  among  the  Americans,  and  for  the  first  time  (by 
Dr.  Longstaff  that  evening)  had  its  novelty  been  dis- 
puted, though  the  doctor  did  not  venture  to  allege 
that  either  he  or  any  one  else  was  ever  previously  aware 
of  the  peculiar  action  of  the  hydrated  protoxides  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  conjointly  with  the  after-use  and 
adjustment  of  atmospheric  air.  Dr.  Longstaff  had 
touched  upon  some  points  of  the  abstract  chemistry  of 
these  operations  in  a manner  that  certainly  excited  in 
his  (Mr.  Binks’s)  mind  the  utmost  surprise — coming,  as 
it  had  from  an  “ex-teacher”  of  the  science.  He  (Dr. 
Longstaff)  disputed  the  deoxidizing  action  of  hydrated 
protoxide  of  manganese,  and  alleged  that  this  oxide 
would  give  oxygen,  not  abstract  it ; that  it  was  capable, 
according  to  his  notion,  of  playing  a similar  part  to  that 
played  in  sulphuric  acid-making  by  “nitric  oxide” — 
that  is,  it  would  either  take  oxygen  or  give  oxygen,  ac- 
cording to  the  oilier  element  or  elements  in  contact. 
Now,  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  manganese  is  so  power- 
ful an  absorbent  of  oxygen,  that  it  requires  the  utmost 
care  of  the  chemist,  either  to  obtain  or  preserve  it  without 
passing  into  a higher  state  of  oxydation.  It  passes 
instantly,  on  mere  exposure  to  air,  into  the  sesquioxide, 
and  in  no  instance  whatever,  throughout  the  whole 
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range  of  clieraieal  actions,  can  be  given  of  its  imparting 
oxygen  to  another  element.  Between  the  two  sets  of 
actions — those  of  this  hydrated  protoxide  upon  oil,  and 
those  with  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  in  sulphuric  acid- 
making — -there  exists  not  the  most  remote  analogy. 
The  doctor’s  reasoning  and  his  illustrations  are,  both  of 
them,  equally  and  most  singularly  at  fault.  The  doctor 
also  utterly 'mistakes  his  (Mr.  Binks’s)  explanation  re- 
specting the  peculiar  action  exercised  upon  the  oils.  Mr. 
Biliks  distinctly  stated,  that  the  hydrated  protoxide  unites 
both  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  oiland  with  its  oleic 
acid,  forming  a reddish  matter  with  the  former,  and 
an  oleate  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  with  tire  latter. 
Mr.  Biliks  did  not  need  to  be  reminded  by  Dr.  Longstaff 
that  both  these  actions  must  be  accomplished  under  the 
operation  of  the  inevitable  law  of  combination  in 
equivalents.  What  Mr.  Binks  had  distinctly  stated  and 
meant,  and  obviously  so,  in  his  description  of  the  oil’s 
ultimate  solidification,  was  that  these  actions  initiated 
those  changes,  but  did  not  issue  through  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  whole  of  the  oleic  acid  of  the  oil,  into 
an  oleate  of  manganese. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  Messrs.  Wilson, 
of  Liverpool,  had  promised  to  deposit  at  the 
Society’s  House,  for  inspection  of  the  members,  a 
series  of  samples  of  oils  prepared  by  Mr.  Binks’ 
process. 

The  Secretary  further  announced  that  on 
Wednesday,  the  10th  instant,  a paper,  by  Mr. 
W.  Fothergill  Cooke,  would  be  read,  “ On  the 
Utilisation  of  the  Sewage  of  Towns  by  the 
Deodorising  Process  established  at  Leicester,  and 
the  Economical  Application  of  it  to  the  Metro- 
polis.” On  this  evening  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.,  will  preside. 


EXAMINATIONS  PRIZE  FUND. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  Prize  Fund  : — 


.J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S £10  10  0 

Chas.  Wye  Williams 10  10  0 

Thomas  Martin  5 0 0 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SNAKE  ROOT.* 

Some  experiments  were  made  at  the  Society’s  House,  on 
Friday  last,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  efficacy,  as  an  an- 
tidote to  the  bite  of  venomous  snakes,  of  a root  recently 
brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Temple,  Chief  Justice  of 
Honduras,  and  which,  if  not  the  veritable  guaco  so  famed 
among  the  Indian  tribes  for  its  medicinal  properties, 
resembles  it  closely  in  appearance,  belonging  to  the  same 
class  of  serpentaria,  and  which  is  universally  reputed 
throughout  Central  America  to  possess  similar  virtues. 
Whether  the  powers  ascribed  to  this  herb  by  the  snake- 
charmers  and  natives  of  Central  America  were  real  or 
imaginary,  and  whether  the  efficacy  of  the  plant  was 
universal,  or  limited  to  the  bites  of  the  reptiles  indi- 
genous to  that  part  of  the  world,  were  problems  which 
yet  remained  to  be  solved,  and  which  assuredly  deserved 
the  attention  of  pathologists.  Unfortunately,  the  expe- 
riments were  not  so  successful  as  might  have  been 
anticipated.  It  was  determined  to  test  the  potency  of 
the  plant,  and  for  this  purpose  some  eight  or  nine 
drachms  of  the  infusion  were  given  by  Dr.  Chambers  to 
a healthy  rabbit,  which  was  then  put  into  the  same  box 


with  two  puff-adders  of  the  deadliest  reputation,  procured 
from  the  Zoological-gardens.  For  more  than  ten  minutes 
the  snakes  endured  the  presence  of  the  intruder,  but  at 
length  they  flew  fiercely  at  him,  and  one  of  them  bit 
him  in  the  mouth.  On  being  taken  from  the  cage  the 
same  infusion  was  again  administered,  and  the  wound 
was  fomented  : butthe  hindlegs becamerapidly  paralysed, 
tetanic  convulsions  supervened,  and  the  animal  lan- 
guished and  died  in  thirty-five  minutes  from  the  time  it 
was  bitten.  Owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  jaws  but 
little  of  the  second  dose  of  the  infusion  reached  the 
stomach  of  the  rabbit,  and  Mr.  Temple  was  of  opinion 
that  the  tincture  would  have  afforded  a fairer  test,  inas- 
much as  it  had  been  prepared  from  the  herb  in  a com- 
paratively fresh  state,  whereas  tire  infusion  was  made 
from  the  dry  root,  which  may  possibly  be  of  inferior 
strength. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Temple : — - 

Sir,— I have  received  the  following  most  interest- 
ing letter  from  Dr.  Chambers,  relating  to  the  late  expe- 
riment which  was  made  at  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  reputed  virtue  of  the  snake-root  in 
curing  snake-bites.  With  the  doctor's  permission  I 
forward  it  to  you  for  publication  : — 

1,  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square,  Nov.  29,  1856. 
My  dear  Sir, — I must  not  delay  to  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  your  experiments  on  the  effect  of  snake  poison  yes- 
terday. Though  unsuccessful  in  proof  of  the  antidote  possessing 
any  preservative  power,  I think  what  we  saw  was  not  without  in- 
struction. From  what  I heard  and  saw,  I became  satisfied  that  a 
repetition  of  such  experiments  must  always  be  inconclusive, 
whether  successful  or  not — that  is  to  say,  whether  the  rabbit  to 
which  the  antidote  was  given  recovered  or  not.  Suppose 
(First.)  That  the  rabbit  dies;  then  a fallacy  may  exist — 

(A.)  In  the  possibility  of  the  antidote  being  itself  apoison  to 
the  animal — 

(B.)  In  the  small  size  of  the  animal  selected  not  giving 
sufficient  natural  reaction— 

(C.)  In  its  powers  of  vomiting  up  the  nauseous  drug. 
(Secondly.)  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  after  taking 
the  antidote,  and  being  bitten,  the  rabbit  recovers,  or  does  not 
suffer;  then  a fallacy  may  exist— 

(D.)  In  the  fact  that  animals  bitten  are  not  always  wounded. 
We  ourselves  saw  the  second  rabbit  bitten  in  the  back,  where 
the  fur  is  thick,  and  not  hurt.  And  pigs  never  suffer  from  snake 
bites,  because  of  their  dense  skin — 

(E.)  In  the  fact  stated  by'  the  keeper,  that  an  animal,  even  if 
wounded  so  as  to  absorb  some  of  the  poison,  does  not  always  die. 
The  symptoms  may  commence  and  not  prove  fatal.  This  must 
be  still  more  frequently  the  case  in  the  larger  animals  than  in 
the  smaller,  because  of  their  greater  powers  of  resistance  ; and 
probably  depends  on  the  quantity  of  poison  injected. 

Fallacy  A might  be  counteracted  by  trying  the  effect  of  the 
antidote  alone;  Fallacies  B and  C by  experimenting  on  horses, 
which  arc  as  large  as  men,  and  cannot  vomit  what  they  are 
drenched  with.  A knacker’s  yard  would  afford  ample  facilities. 
Fallacy  D cannot  he  avoided  in  using  living  snakes  ; the  best 
way  would  he  to  get  imported  a sufficient  store  of  snake-fangs 
to  impregnate  a lancet  at  will,  and  wound  the  animal  at  one’s 
leisure.  Mr.  Waterton  says  that  the  Macoushi  Indians  of 
Demerara  always  have  a store  of  the  poison  from  the  Labarri 
and  Counacouchi  snakes,  to  he  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Wourara.  (See  “ Waterton 's  Wanderings:  First  Journey,” 
p.  55.)  It  might  he  preserved  either  by  using  the  precau- 
tions employed  for  keeping  vaccine  virus,  or  by  mixing  it  with 
vegetable  matter  (as  is  done  in  preparing  the  Wourara,  of  which 
the  main  activity  lies,  doubtless,  in  the  snake  venom).  The 
greater  command  we  should  have  over  the  experiment  would 
much  reduce  Fallacy  E. 

All  this  will  take  time,  and  money,  and  trouble,  hut  anything 
short  of  it  can  only  lead  to  fallacy.  You  see  the  question  we 
ask  Nature  is  this  : “ Do  the  recoveries  after  the  snake-bites 
arise  from  the  employment  of  antidote,  or  from  uncertain  ope- 
ration of  the  venom?”  The  question,  so  far,  has  purely  a 
scientific  interest,  not  a practical  one  ; for  I understood  you  to 
say,  that  the  plant  grows  universally,  and  is  uuivcrsally  used 
as  an  antidote — so  that  our  belief  will  not  extend  the  belief  of 
the  parties  mainly  concerned.  But  some  truly  practical  ques- 


* See  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Vol.  III.,  page  161. 
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tions  might  be  solved  by  the  opportunity  of  trying  experiments 
more  accurately.  First,  “ Will  artificial  respiration,  carried  on 
fora  sufficient  period,  restore  a bitten  animal  in  the  same  way 
as  it  will  one  wounded  by  Wourara?'’  (I  refer  to  Lord  Derby’s 
donkey,  experimented  on  by  Mr.  Waterton.)  Secondly,  “ Is  a 
person  once  bitten  equally  liable  to  be  again  infected,  or  is  the 
snake  poison  like  that  of  small-pox,  vaccinia,  scarlatina,  Stc., 
incapable  of  acting  twice  in  tho  same  individual  ?”  This  inquiry 
is  suggested  to  me  by  the  fact  that  persons  much  bitten  by 
fleas,  bugs,  lice,  and  I believe  by  bees,  do  not  suffer  the  same 
amount  of  inflammation  as  we  do.  A flea-bite  in  the  denizen 
of  a low  lodging-house  is  simply  a little  puncture,  barely  visible, 
without  any  halo  of  redness.  If  such  is  the  fact,  inoculation 
with  the  venom  of  some  of  the  milder  snakes  might  preserve 
against  the  more  deadly,  as  vaccine  virus  preserves  against 
small-pox;  or  snake-venom  might  be  a preservative  against 
hydrophobia.  Again,  “ Is  the  venom  of  different  animals  of  a 
different  nature,  or  is  it  merely  the  degree  of  concentration  or 
the  quantity  injected  which  makes  the  effects  various?”  What 
leads  to  this  suspicion  is,  that  the  local  effects  of  wasp  or  hornet 
stings  on  the  neighbouring  nerves  (viz.  numbness  arid  paralysis) 
and  the  erysipilatous  inflammation  they  cause  is  identical  with 
the  more  extensive  results  of  snake-bites.  If  the  suspicion  were 
true,  we  should  have  in  our  own  wasps  and  hornets  a diffused 
agent,  which  might  be  concentrated  into  a most  powerful  one 
by  artificial  preparation. 

Numerous  other  questions,  whose  solution  would  benefit 
humanity,  or  at  least  give  us  that  power  which  springs  from 
knowledge,  might  arise  in  the  course  of  a series  of  experiments 
on  deadly  venoms  such  as  I suggest. 

The  failure  of  plants  of  this  sort  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
snake  poison  on  animals,  is  further  confirmed  by  some  experi- 
ments made  (on  rabbits,  bitten  by  the  whip  snake)  by  Mr.  Ca;- 
sar  Hawkins,  in  1830.  These  rabbits  were  thoroughly  dosed 
and  rubbed  over  with  guaco,  yet  they  died,  just  as  yours  did  : 
nor  did  the  reputed  antidote  seem  to  have  the  slightest  effect  on 
the  symptoms,  nor  to  have  any  influence  in  repelling  the  snake 
from  the  animal.  The  guaco  was  also  tried  in  five  cases  of  hy- 
drophobia, without  any  effect  on  the  symptoms,  or  at  least  with 
an  eflect  very  inferior  to  the  palliation  which  hydrocyanic  acid 
affords.  Two  of  these  cases  were  in  dogs,  and  three  in  the  hu- 
man subject.  (See  London  Medical  Gazette , Vol.  VI.,  p.  507 ; 
Vol.  VII.,  p.  594;  and  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  237.)  So  that,  the 
“ true  guaco”  seems  as  little  to  be  trusted  as  “ false  guaco,”  if, 
indeed,  they  are  not  the  same  plant. 

The  doubts  thus  thrown  on  the  efficacy  of  reputed  antidotes 
should  lead  us  to  look  in  other  directions  for  protection  of  the 
lives  of  our  countrymen,  whom  it  may  be  necessary  to  send  out 
in  large  gangs,  to  clear  the  forests  of  the  Isthmus  for  an  inter- 
oceanic  railway  or  canal.  And  I think,  even  the  short  oppor- 
tunity we  had  of  observation  on  Friday  ma}r  teach  us  some- 
thing towards  it. 

1st.  The  snake  could  not  bite  through  the  skin  of  the  rabbit’s 
back.  Stout  boots,  hedgers’  gloves,  and  leather  breeches,  would, 
therefore,  be  a complete  guard  to  the  parts  covered  by  them. 
A short  fang  would  not  penetrate  even  a woollen  jersey. 

2nd.  It  often  took  a bad  shot  at  the  part  intended  to  be 
wounded.  If  the  snake  is  seen  first,  I am  sure  a moderately 
active  man  may  keep  it  from  biting  his  face,  and  destroy  it 
with  the  well-known  weapon,  a carter’s  whip. 

3rd.  The  snake  would  not  bite,  so  long  as  he  was  warm  and 
comfortable.  When  he  had  his  blanket,  or  the  rabbit’s  fur,  to 
lie  against,  he  was  quite  placid.  Flannel  bags,  then,  would  be 
most  efficient  traps.  The  principle  of  making  a comfortable 
place  for  a trap  is  that  of  the  wicker-work  bug-traps. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  that  the  whole  population  should 
he  equally  protected.  One  or  two  patrols,  with  a few  pigs, 
trained,  as  they  easily  may  be,  to  obey  the  voice,  could  clear 
the  diggings  of  snakes  every  morning.  The  sleeping  camp 
might  be  guarded  with  wire  net,  or  perhaps  by  a ditch,  filled 
with  the  broken  bottles  which  always  accumulate  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  encampment. 

. Any  man  who  moves  timber,  or  anything  likely  to  be  a 
hiding-place,  without  gloves  on,  should  be  fined,  and  a reward 
given  for  snakes’  heads. 

I feel  sure,  that  further  observation  of  the  serpents’  habits, 
would  lead  to  such  further  means  of  safety,  that  fear  would  be 
ridiculous.  At  present,  the  danger  arising  from  snakes  con- 
cealed on  branches  of  trees  level  with  the  face,  seems  a formid- 
able one,  and  suggestions  on  this  point  would  be  valuable. 

If  many  Englishmen  go  out  as  navvies  to  South  America,  I 
expect  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  snake  bites,  to  that 
of  deaths  from  jungle  fever,  will  be  as  1 to  10,000.  That  in- 


visible winged  dragon  is  much  more  formidable  than  any  creep- 
ing monster. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

TIIOS.  If.  CHAMBERS. 

R.  Temple,  Esq.,  itc.,  &c. 

I quite  agree  with  Dr.  Chambers  in  thinking  that  the 
experiment  which  we  tried  the  other  day  was  inconclu- 
sive, and  that  even  several  experiments  might  he  so ; but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  by  experiments  alone  that  we 
can  arrive  at  facts.  We  a re  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether 
there  is  any  ground  for  the  supposition,  so  generally  en- 
tertained, that  the  snake-root  is  a remedy  for  snake- 
bites. We  can  only  do  that  by  making  experiments 
upon  animals  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  envenomed 
tooth  of  those  reptiles,  and  the  means  within  our  reach 
are  extremely  limited.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  such 
experiments  should  be  confined  to  animals  in  a healthy 
state ; for,  if  tried  upon  condemned  cattle,  either  on 
account  of  disease,  or  old  age,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say,  if  the  creature  died,  whether  death  was  the  result  of 
the  disorder,  or  of  the  poison.  We  are  then  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  rabbits,  Guinea  pigs,  dogs,  cats,  “ rats 
and  mice  and  such  small  deer,”  in  order  to  try  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  real,  or  imaginary  remedy.  It  would  be  a 
hopel  ess  request  to  ask  for  a fine  healthy  racehorse,  or 
hunter,  or  even  a respectable  cob,  from  Tattersall’s ; and  I 
fear  that  our  country  friends  would  have  a strong  objec- 
tion to  “linding  us  the  loan”  of  their  milch  cows  and 
pigs.  It  might,  however,  be  a matter  for  consideration 
whether  a few  ticlcet-of-leave  men,  and  others  of  that 
genus,  might  not  in  this  way  be  made  subservient  to 
science  and  the  welfare  of  man.  I merely  suggest 
this  as  a hint,  which,  as  parliament  will  ere  long 
reassemble,  I have  no  doubt  will  be  acted  upon. 

Dr.  Chambers  is  of  opinion  that  the  experiments  must 
be  inconclusive,  whether  they  be  successful  or  not.  First, 
if  the  rabbit  dies,  there  may  be  a fallacy.  (A.)  “ In  the 
possibility  of  the  antidote  being  itself  a poison  to  the 
animal.”  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is,  and  what  is 
not,  a poison.  Almost  every  plant  may  be  said  to  be 
poisonous,  if  a sufficient  quantity  be  taken.  In  this  sense, 
probably,  a strong  dose  of  the  tincture  of  the  snake-root 
might  be  poisonous  to  the  rabbit,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
powerful  stimulant.  In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  1 do  not  think  that  the  herb  would  be  poisonous  to 
a rabbit,  or  any  other  animal.  It  grows  wild  in  the  woods, 
and  every  animal,  large  and  small,  has  ready  access  to  it. 

I have  heard  it  stated  by  intelligent  and  observant  men, 
who  had  long  been  companions  of  nature  in  her  wildest 
forms,  that  if  the  snake-root,  or  guaco  were  very  abun- 
dant in  any  place,  that  circumstance  amounted  to  a notice 
of  “ beware  of  the  snakes;”  for  most  assuredly  in  that 
favoured  spot  those  ancient  enemies  of  the  human  race, 
like  the  merchants  on  the  Rialto,  “ most  did  congregate.” 
If  this  be  true — and  I must  admit  that  it  sounds  very 
romantic — it  would  seem  that  nature,  whilst  she  sent 
the  poison,  beneficently  placed  the  antidote  near  at  hand. 
There  are  certain  birds  in  Central  America  which  feed 
upon  snakes  and  lizards,  without  being  at  all  particular 
whether  they  are  poisonous  or  not.  These  birds  are  fre- 
quently observed  to  partake  of  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the 
guaco.  Does  the  instinct  of  these  animals— -a  quality  in 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  creation  so  much  superior  for 
self-preservation,  to  human  reason — direct  them  to  this 
plant  as  a remedy  for  the  poison  of  the  snakes  which  they 
may  swallow?  It  is  not  a violent  presumption. 

(B).  “In  the  small  size  of  the  animal  selected  not 
giving  sufficient  natural  reaction.”  That  is  unquestion- 
ably a difficulty  which  we  have  to  contend  against  . But 
although,  from  that  circumstance,  a failure  in  pro- 
ducing a cure  would  not  be  a fact  conclusive  against  the 
supposed  remedy,  one  successful  experiment  would  be  very 
powerful  evidence  in  its  favour. 

“ (C.)  In  its  powers  of  vomiting  up  the  nauseous 
drug.”  If  the  stomach  of  the  animal  did  reject 
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the  tincture,  or  infusion,  that  fact  Mould,  of  course, 
be  observed,  and  the  dose  might  be  repeated.  In 
the  ease  of  the  rabbit  on  which  we  experimented 
a few  days  ago,  1 certainly  thought  that  the  fluid 
which  proceeded  from  it,  after  it  was  put  into  the  snake’s 
den,  came  from  the  stomach,  and  that  it  was  the  infusion 
which  had  been  previously  administered  to  it.  After 
the  rabbit  had  been  bitten,  very  little,  if  any,  of  the 
infusion  which  was  given  to  it  went,  down  its  throat. 
Dr.  Chambers  thinks,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  supposing 
‘ aftertaking  the  antidoteand  being  bitten,  the  rabbit  re- 
covers, or  does  not  sutler,  that  a fallacy  may  exist.” 
This  is,  no  doubt,  true  ; but  still,  I think,  the  question 
would  be  decided  by  a number  of  experiments.  If  the 
skin  of  an  animal  like  that  of  the  pig,  or  the  rhinoceros, 
or  the  armadillo,  is  so  thick  that  the  tooth  of  a snake 
would  not  penetrate  to  the  blood-vessels,  there  is  no 
question  that  a bite  would  be  harmless,  for  the  poison, 
to  take  effect,  must  come  in  contact  with  the  blood.  In 
such  a case,  therefore,  if  the  tincture  were  administered, 
the  non-dying  of  the  animal  would  be  productive  of  a 
fallacy,  if  it  led  to  the  belief  that  its  life  had  been  pre- 
served by  the  drug.  Again,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  most  poisonous  snake  may  not  at  all  times  be 
able  to  inflict  a deadly  wound.  But  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  poison  of 
the  snake  is  deposited  in  a small  sac,  which  is  placed  at  the 
root  of  a moveable  fang  situated  in  the  upper  jaw,  immedi- 
ately under  the  eye.  This  fang  is  hollow,  and  when  it  is 
pressed  down  upon  the  sac  the  poison  is  ejected  from  the 
point.  If  a snake,  under  excessive  irritation,  has  bitten 
anything  savagely,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  may  have  parted  with  the  whole  of  its  valuable  stock 
on  hand,  and  that  time  may  be  required  to  produce  that 
peculiar  combination  of  animal  juices  which  const  itutes 
the  poison,  and  to  re-supply  the  reservoir  with  the  fatal 
fluid.  If,  then,  a snake  were  to  bite  any  animal  before 
its  malevolent  mechanism  had  produced  a fresh  supply 
for  the  market,  it  is  probable  that  the  injury  inflicted 
would  not  be  more  serious  than  an  ordinary  wound.  In 
trying  an  experiment  with  a venomous  snake,  care  should 
therefore  be  taken  that  it  should  not  bite  anything  for  a 
considerable  time  previously.  What  are  the  constituent 
parts  of  snake  poison?  In  this  scientific  age,  when 
analytical  chemists  so  very  much  agree  as  to  the  nature 
and  effect  of  all  poisons,  especially  those  which,  like 
that  of  the  snake,  produce  “ convulsions  with  tetanic  com- 
plications,” wiry  does  not  some  person  analyse  this  deadly 
product  of  the  animal  world,  for  the  purpose  of discover- 
ing a decisive  antidote  ? Dr.  Chambers  asks  whether  a 
person  once  bitten  is  liable  to  be  again  infected,  which 
inquiry  is  suggested  by  thefactthat  persons  much  bitten 
by  fleas,  &c.,  suffer  less  inflammation  than  those  who 
are  not  inured  to  it.  My  experience  in  such  matters  does 
not  enable  me  to  support  that  theory.  I havehad  much 
practical  knowledge  of  bites  of  all  kinds — mosquitoes, 
sand-flies,  doctor  flies,  centipedes,  cockroaches — and  I 
must  confess  that  I never  could  get  used  to  them.  It 
is  a singular  tiling  that  the  negroes,  who  arc  said  to  have 
an  additional  cuticle,  and  whose  bodies  are  constantly 
exposed  to  every  species  of  attack,  feel  much  more 
acutely  than  Europeans  the  bites  of  mosquitoes  and 
sand-flies.  I have  witnessed  100  or  150  black  soldiers 
at  parade  on  a calm,  hot,  cloudy  morning,  when  the 
mosquitoes  and  the  sand-flies  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  tormenting  sinful  man.  Nothing  could  be  more 
grotesque  and  ridiculous  than  the  actions  of  those  sooty 
warriors.  First  they  would  clap  the  backs  of  their  bands, 
then  slap  their  faces,  and  then,  at  the  moment  they  were 
commanded  to  present  and  make  ready,  drop  their 
muskets  on  the  ground,  and  tear  the  flesh  off  their 
calves  and  ancles.  I do  not  think  that  human  nature 
can  get  reconciled  to  bites.  As  to  the  effect  produced 
upon  different  persons,  that,  no  doubt  , will  much  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  blood  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  body.  I knew  a person  who,  being  bitten  by  a 


snake,  died  within  an  hour — he  was  a confirmed  drunkard. 
In  a healthy  person  the  venom  would  be  much  slower  in 
its  operation.  Very  much  also  will  depend  upon  the 
part  which  is  bitten.  A wound  inflicted  on  the  ancle,  or 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  will  not  be  so  rapid  in  its  effects  as  one 
on  the  thigh,  or  the  throat.  Dr.  Chambers  advises  per- 
sons who  are  called  by  their  duties  to  be  much  in  places 
which  are  infested  by  snakes  to  wear  thick,  high  boots, 
and  hedgers’  gloves.  This  would,  undoubtedly,  be  a 
very  wise  precaution.  But  a thick  leather  boot  will  not 
always  protect  a person  from  the  bite  of  a snake.  A very 
singular  example  of  this  was  related  to  me.  A man 
wearing  a pair  of  stout  boots,  'which  came  up  to  the 
knees,  shouldered  his  axe  one  fine  morning,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  forest  to  cut  wood.  After  he  had  aimed  a few 
strokes,  a snake,  not  approving  of  his  proceedings,  bit  him 
in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Our  woodman,  however,  thinking 
that  his  boot  had  sufficiently  protected  him,  laughed  at 
the  snake,  and  went  on  with  his  work.  But  aftera  little 
time  a feeling  of  sickness  and  stupor  came  over  him,  and 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  wend  his  way  home,  which 
lie  did,  and  died  in  about  an  hour  after  he  had  got  there. 
The  boots — they  were  capital  boots — were  sold.  The 
fortunate  possessor,  as  he  thought  himself,  carried  them 
home,  and  then  put  them  on  to  see  if  they  would  fit.  In 
a few  hours  he  was  a corpse.  This  was  considered  very 
strange — some  thought  it  was  apoplexy,  some  paralysis, 
and  some  thought  it  was  an  affection  of  the  heart — but 
nobody  thought  of  suspecting  the  boots.  In  a short  time 
they  again  had  an  owner.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited 
— but  it  is  a fact — this  man  died  also.  At  length  the 
boots  were  examined — what  caused  the  investigation  I 
do  not  know,  but  I suppose  the  fell  Atropos  thought 
she  had  done  enough  mischief  with  a pair  of  boots — 
and  in  one  of  them  was  found  sticking  the  tooth  of  a 
snake,  in  such  a manner  that  in  drawing  on  the  boot  the 
leg  must  inevitably  be  scratched  by  it.  But  mosquitoes 
even  will  bite  through  a boot,  unless  it  be  very  thick 
indeed.  There  is  a species  of  mosquito  called  the  striker 
— a large,  greyish,  villainous-looking  monster — against 
which  scarcely  any  clothing  is  a protection. 

Dr.  Chambers  is  doubtful  whether  the  “ true  guaco  ” 
and  the  “ false  guaco” — the  plant  with  which  we  experi- 
mented, are  different  plants.  They  are  certainly  very 
different  indeed,  although  the  one  which  we  used 
would  be  called  guaco  by  most  of  the  natives  in  Central 
America.  1 shall  give  you  a very  particular  account  of 
the  real  guaco  in  a short  time,  and  state  a number  ot 
cases  to  prove  its  title  to  be  considered  a remedy  for 
snake  bites.  In  the  meantime,  I think  it  will  be  very 
desirable  to  try  some  more  experiments  with  the  “ snake 
root,”  and,  if  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  worth- 
less, to  cause  that  fact  to  be  disseminated  as  widely  as 
possibly  in  Honduras  and  Central  America,  in  order  that 
no  unfortunate  recipient  of  snake  venom  may  lose 
valuable  time  by  indulging  in  delusive  hopes  that  it  will 
prolong  his  existence. 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  the  interesting 
letter  of  Dr.  Chambers ; and  the  observations  which  I 
have  made  are  not  intended  to  express  any  difference  of 
opinion  from  him,  but  to  promote  discussion  upon  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance  to  all  those  whose 
destiny  leads  them  to  pass  much  of  their  time  amongst 
the  jungles  of  India,  or  the  dense  forests  of  Central 
America.  1 am,  &c. 

R.  TEMPLE. 

Decemlier  2, 185G. 


JromMnp  of  Institutions. 


Huddersfield. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  in 
connection  with  this  Institution  took  place  at  the  Philo- 
sophical Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  26th  ult., 
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under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Goderich.  Prizes  were 
given  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  by  Lord 
Goderich,  by  H.  Tindal  Atkinson,  and  other  gentlemen. 
Amongst  the  gentlemen  present  were,  Viscount  Goderich, 
M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Palcington,  Bart,  M.P., 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  F.R.S.,  from  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Yorkshire  Union, 
John  Hope  Shaw,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Leeds  Philoso- 
phical Society,  Edmund  Eastwood,  Esq.,  president  of  the 
Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institution,  &c.  Sir.  F.  Curzon, 
the  secretary,  read  the  report.  The  distribution  of  prizes 
then  took  place  ; after  which  the  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Lord  Goderich,  who  said  he  was  sure  the  many  gentle- 
men of  eminence  and  distinction  present  could  not  have 
contemplated  the  scene  before  them  without  a feeling  of 
hope  for  the  future  of  a district  that  could  bring  together 
between  700  and  800  students  such  as  those  before  them, 
i and  whichcould  show  some  who  haddisplayed considerable 
attainments.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Hudders- 
field Institute  wras  its  classes.  They  heard  in  these  days, 
and  heard  most  truly,  of  the  worthlessness  of  testimonials ; 
but  those  members  of  this  Institution  who  had  just 
received  prizes  had  received  a testimonial  which  could 
„ not  be  disputed  ; and  he  could  not  doubt  that  those  in 
this  district  who  had  to  engage  the  services  of  such 
persons  would  be  inclined  to  give  great  weight  and  effect 
to  a candidate  for  employment  w:ho  was  the  holder  of 
one  of  these  prizes.  On  a recent  occasion,  when  the 
Society  of  Arts  established  their  examinations,  they 
sent  circulars  to  the  large  employers  of  labour  through- 
out the  country,  asking  whether  they  would  be  ready 
to  give  weight  to  the  certificates  that  might  be  awarded 
by  the  Society,  and  they  received  to  that  invitation  a 
most  complete  response.  Now,  what  was  done  by  them 
on  a large  scale  throughout  the  country  would,  he  was 
convinced,  be  done  on  a smaller  scale  within  that 
district.  Most  of  them  were  aware  that  in  the  course  of 
next  year  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to 
hold  in  that  town  their  annual  examination  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Mechanics’  Institutions  in  the  North  of  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  awarding  their  valuable  certificates. 
They  would  then  have  to  compete  with  other  students 
from  the  Mechanics’  Institutes  of  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, and  to  maintain  notonly  their  own  position,  but 
that  of  their  Mechanics  Institution,  to  show  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  they  had  been  right  in  selecting  Hud- 
dersfield as  the  place  at  which  their  examination  was 
to  be  held.  The  gentlemen  who  had  consented  to  act  as 
examiners  to  the  Society  of  Arts  were  men  of  the  greatest 
distinction  and  ability  in  the  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves.  His  lord- 
ship  concluded  by  speaking  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  they 
owed  to  those  who  had  acted  as  voluntary  teachers. 
The  Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institution  was  engaged  in 
the  great  work  of  popular  education  ; and  when  they  saw 
such  zeal,  such  attention,  and  such  results,  he, for  one,  felt 
it  impossible  to  despair,  that  in  “a  good  time  coming,”  that 
work  would  be  accomplished ; and  that  the  highest  aspira- 
tions and  hopes  of  those  who  had  permitted  themselves 
to  look  foward  hopefully  to  the  future  would  not  be  dis- 
appointed, so  long  as  men  were  found  to  study  in  the 
spirit  which  marked  the  students  of  that  Institution,  and 
to  teach  in  that  yet  nobler  spirit  whichactuated  its  teachers. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Booth  proposed  the  first  resolution,  which 
was  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  edu- 
cation into  the  system  of  instruction  at  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tutions. He  had  so  recently,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  placed  before  the  public  his  views  on  educational 
matters,  that  he  would  detain  them  only  by  a very  few 
brief  observations.  That  the  education  question  was  the 
most  important  social  problem  which  awaits  solution,  did 
not  admit  of  a doubt.  It  lay  at  the  very  root  of  every 
social  reform.  The  great  point  of  discussion  at  the, 
present  time  was  this,  whether  education  should  be  pro- 
moted by  efforts  which  are  purely  spontaneous  and  volun- 
tary, and  therefore  uncertain,  or  whether  the  whole 


country  should  be  called  on  to  make  an  united  effort  to 
establish  a national  system.  Somehow  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that,  having  levied  a rate,  and  nominated 
the  managing  committee,  and  built  the  schoolhouse, 
and  provided  apparatus,  and  engaged  the  master,  all 
which  can  possibly  be  required  is  accomplished,  and  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood  was  thus 
secured.  But  what  if  the  children  would  not  come  to 
the  school,  or  would  leave  it  again  before  they  had  ac- 
quired a smattering  of  the  rudiments  of  the  commonest 
elementary  knowledge  ; how  was  this  state  of  things  to  be 
provided  against  ? This  was  no  far-fetched  anticipation 
or  doubtful  apprehension.  It  was  realised  in  all  the 
yearly  reports  of  her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools.  It 
was  the  universal  complaint  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  left  school  earlier  every  succeeding  year.  That  as 
the  quality  of  the  education  is  improved,  the  time  given 
to  school  by  the  children  is  shortened,  so  that  the  final 
result  is  a deterioration  rather  than  an  improvement.  They 
might  depend  upon  it,  they  would  not  sensibly  raise  the 
standard  of  education  until  they  created  a demand  for  it. 
Let  the  Government  of  the  country  make  intelligence 
and  industry  the  passports  to  employment,  not  private 
interest  or  family  influence.  Let  the  great  public  com- 
panies, the  great  employers  of  labour,  look  only  to  the 
fitness  of  the  candidates  for  employment,  and  then  they 
would  see  a very  different  state  of  things.  Whether 
they  would  have  a state  system  of  education,  or  a volun- 
tary scheme,  was  a matter  of  very  insignificant  import- 
ance, compared  with  this, — whether  the  country  at  large, 
not  merely  the  Government,  but  the  other  great  em- 
ployers of  labour  as  well,  shall  insist  upon  education  as 
a necessary  passport  to  every  but  the  lowest  and  least  re- 
munerative employment.  The  schools  they  had  at  present 
were  only  half-filled.  But  if  by  any  means  they  could 
make  instruction  a necessary,  somewhat  like  meat,  drink, 
or  clothing,  people  would  endeavour  to  procure  it. 
Education,  though  essential,  was  not  a pressing  want,  and 
like  religion,  but  too  many  were  contented  to  live  without 
it.  They  should  create  a demand  for  education,  and 
the  supply  was  sure  to  follow.  Let  them  promote  only 
those  who  are  well  instructed,  or  who  have  instructed 
themselves,  and  a supply  of  the  right  men  for  the  right 
places  would  not  fail  them.  John  Hope  Shaw,  Esq., 
seconded  the  motion.  The  next  resolution,  which  spoke 
of  the  advantages  of  classes,  was  proposed  by  Sir  John 
Pakington,  who  said  he  rejoiced  in  the  practical  proof  of 
their  success  which  had  been  shown  that  evening.  He 
considered  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes 
an  honour  to  the  country,  and  he  was  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  high  respect  for  Mr.  Baines,  the 
President  of  that  Union.  W.  Willans,  Esq.,  seconded  the 
motion,  and  said  he  should  be  happy  to  contribute  a prize 
next  year.  The  next  resolution  was  proposed  by  Edward 
Baines,  Esq.,  and  was  to  the  effect  “ That  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  hold  annual  examina- 
tions of  students  of  Mechanics’  and  similar  Institutions, 
and  to  give  prizes  and  certificates  for  proficiency,  which 
has  received  the  approval  of  a large  number  of  employers 
throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  declaration  of  these  that 
they  will  attach  respect  to  such  certificates,  is  an  import- 
ant and  valuable  means  of  extending  and  improving  the 
education  of  the  people,  as  it  will  constitute  an  efficient 
practical  stimulus  to  study  on  the  part  of  members  of 
these  Institutions.”  He  (Mr.  Baines)  could  remember  when 
there  was  no  Mechanics’  Institute  in  Huddersfield. 
They  then  met  in  small  numbers  in  the  ill-lighted  Lan- 
casterian  school ; and  at  that  time  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  look  forward  to  such  a scene  as  had  been  witnessed 
that  evening.  The  speaker  next  adverted  to  the  forth- 
coming examination  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  June 
next.  He  looked  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  pre- 
sent evening  as  a rehearsal  of  those  that  would 
take  place  next  year  ; and  lie  advised  the  members  still 
to  work  on,  as  on  that  occasion  they  would  have  Leeds, 
Bradford,  Sheffield,  and  Manchester,  as  well  as  others 
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from  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  to  compete  with.  With 
reference  to  the  prize  fund,  at  least  there  would  be  £500 
to  distribute  in  prizes ; but  in  Yorkshire  they  ought  to 
do  more  than  this ; and  he  sincerely  hoped  the  gentry 
would  send  in  subscriptions,  and  show  that  they  felt  an 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  people.  Where  such 
a state  of  things  existed,  there  must  be  a greater 
amount  of  moral  excellence,  and  they  would  thereby 
raise  the  whole  moral  status  of  society.  The  reso- 
lution was  seconded  by  James  Hanson,  Esq.  John 
Brooke,  Esq.,  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  donors 
of  prizes,  which  was  seconded  by  Emanuel  Eastwood, 
Esq.,  president  of  the  Institution.  A similar  vote 
was  proposed  to  the  examiners  by  Joseph  Bothery, 
Esq.,  and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Marriott.  A vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  was  proposed  and  seconded  by 
Joseph  Batley,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Cameron,  and  after  being- 
responded  to  by  Lord  Goderich,  the  meeting  separated. 
The  annual  soiree  was  held  on  the  following  evening,  and 
was  well  and  numerously  attended.  Lord  Goderich  again 
presided,  and  the  assembly  was  addressed  by  Sir  Kobert 
Peel,  Major-General  Windham,  Edward  Akroyd,  Esq., 
the  Rev.  S.  Holmes,  T.  P.  Crosland,  Esq.,  Sir  William 
Milner,  Bart.,  H.  W.  Wickham,  Esq.,  M.P.,  as  well  as 
by  most  of  the  speakers  of  the  preceding  evening. 


Correspondents. 


Mr.  Chadwick’s  reply  to  Mr.  Bridges  Adams’  paper  on  “ Men 
and  Manufactures’’  has  been  received,  and  publication  is  deferred 
for  want  of  space. 


MEETINGS  FOE  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mox.  London  Inst.,  7.  Prof.  Odling  “ On  Organic  Chemistry/’ 
Geographical,  8£.  I.  Mr.  J.  8.  Wilson,  “Extracts  from  a 
Journal  of  the  North  Australian  Expedition.”  II.  Mr. 
W.  K.  Loftus,  “ On  the  Determination  of  the  River 
‘ Eulseus’  of  the  Greek  Historians.” 

Tues.  Syro-Egyptian,  7\.  Rev.  Dr.  Hewlett,  “ On  the  Botany  of 
Egypt,  as  illustrated  in  the  ancient  Sculptures  and  Paint- 
ings.” 

Civil  Engineers,  8.  Mr.  W.  Bell,  “ On  the  Laws  of  the 
Strength  of  W rought  and  Cast  Iron.” 

Med.  and  Chirurg.,  8£. 

Zoological,  9. 

Wed.  Literary  Fund,  3. 

London  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Rymer  Jones,  “ On  Vivaria  and 
their  Inhabitants.” 

Royal  Soc.  Literature,  4£. 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Mr.  W.  Fothergill  Cooke,  “ On  the 
Utilization  of  the  Sewage  of  Towns  by  the  Deodorizing 
Process  established  at  Leicester,  and  the  Economical  Ap- 
plication of  it  to  the  Metropolis.” 

Graphic,  8. 

Microscopical,  8. 

Ethnological,  8£. 

Archaeological  Association,  8£. 

Thurs.  Philosophical  Club,  5^. 

London  Institution,  7.  Dr.  R.  E.  Giant,  “On  the  Natural  , 
History  of  Extinct  Animals.” 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Royal,  8£. 

Fni.  Astronomical,  8. 

Sat.  London  Institution,  3.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “On  Experi- 
mental Physics,  chiefly  in  Relation  to  Chemistry.” 

Royal  Botanic,  3£. 

Medical,  8. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[ From  Gazette,  November  28th,  1856.J 
Dated  15 th  October , 1856. 

2406.  George  Guillaume,  Southampton — An  apparatus  for  obtaining 
motive  power  by  means  of  water  or  other  fluid. 

Dated  31s/  October,  185G. 

2558.  Benjamin  Goodfellow,  Hyde,  Cheshire — Certain  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  steam-boilers,  and  in  the  mode  of  sup- 
porting steam-boilers  on  their  seatings. 

Dated  \2th  November,  ls66. 

2058.  John  Patterson,  Beverley,  York — Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  churning,  which  apparatus  is  also  applicable  to  the  wash- 
ing of  roots  and  other  substances. 


2GG0.  George  Islington  Baclie,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  lamps  and 
apparatus  for  affording  or  supplyiug  artificial  light. 

2G62.  Joseph  Eccles,  Blackburn — Improvements  in  machinery  for 
making  bricks,  tiles,  pipes,  and  other  articles  made  of  plastic 
materials. 

26G4.  William  Henry  Balmain,  and  Thomas  Colby,  Saint  Helen's, 
Lancashire — Improved  means  of  grinding  various  substances. 
2G6G.  James  Apperly,  and  William  Clissold,  Dudbridge,  Gloucester- 
shire— Improved  apparatus  for  condensing  wool,  cotton,  and 
other  fibrous  substances. 

26  68.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  the  preparation  of  fibres  for  spinning,  and  in  machinery 
employed  therein.  (A  communication.) 

2670.  Frank  James  Wilson  Peckman,  Puckeridge,  Herts,  and  Charles 
Frederick  Pike,  Oxford-street — An  armed  glove  or  covering 
for  the  thumb  and  fingers. 

Dated  1 6th  November f 1856. 

2672.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln's-inn -fields — Improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  cutting  and  folding  paper.  (A 
communication.) 

2674.  Charles  Wastell  Dixcy,  3,  New  Bond-street — Improvements  in 
double  opera  glasses,  and  other  glasses  of  a similar  nature. 
2676.  Thomas  Stephen  Holt,  Manchester,  and  Edward  Earnshaw  and 
James  Barlow,  Rochdale — Improvements  in  certain  parts  of 
steam-engines,  steam-boilers,  and  apparatus  connected  there- 
with. 

2678.  Thomas  Earp,  Newark-on-Trent — A tap  for  measuring  liquids. 
2680.  John  Kinniburch,  Renfrew,  N.B.— Improvements  in  moulding 
or  shaping  metals. 

Dated  14 th  November , 1856. 

2682.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  39,  Rue  de 

l’Echiquier,  Paris — An  improved  method  of  forming  letters 
and  other  devices  on  metallic  surfaces.  (A  communication.) 

2683.  Joseph  Hacking,  Bury,  Lancashire — Certain  improvements  in 

machinery  for  dressing,  polishing,  and  finishing  threads  and 
yarns. 

2684.  Thomas  Beatt  Sharp,  and  Joseph  Aniliony  Collet,  Manchester 

Certain  improvements  in  locomotive  steam-engines. 

2685.  Adolphe  Emanuel  Huart,  Southampton,  Surrey — An  improved 

toy  for  the  use  of  children. 

2686.  Richard  Emery  f 6,  King-street,  St.  James's- square — Improve- 

ments in  springs  for  carriages  and  other  vehicles. 

2687.  Richard  Emery,  6,  King-street,  St.  James's-square — Improve- 

ments in  the  construction  of  axles  and  boxes  of  carriages  for 
common  roads. 

2688.  John  Rock  Day,  and  Thomas  Rutter,  Birmingham — A new  or 

improved  metallic  tile  for  roofing  or  covering  buildings. 

26S9.  Edward  Money,  14,  St.  James’s-square — An  improved  artificial 
manure. 

2690.  Jean  Baptiste  Heu,  15,  Rue  St.  Lazare,  Paris— Improvements 
in  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances  suitable  for 
food.  (A  communication.) 


W'EEKLY”  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


November  28///. 

1283.  Fred.  Luke  Stott,  Thomas 
Belward,  and  J.  Fimllow. 
1299.  Gustavus  Gidleyand  Wm. 
Christopher. 

1301.  Bennett  Johns  Heywcod. 
1305.  Victor  Jean  Baptiste  Mau- 
ban. 

1330.  Edward  Hatton. 

1331.  Duncan  Morrison. 

1333.  Duncan  Morrison. 

1349.  James  Somerville. 

13s0.  Armand  Eugene  Prcux. 
1386.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

1438.  Charles  Clifford. 

1489.  Charles  Durand  Gardissal. 
1515.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

1550.  Joseph  Henry  Van  llcngel. 
1658.  Jean  Louis  Lucas  and 
Albert  de  Briges. 

1973.  James  Wadsworth. 

2120.  William  Henry  Forster. 
2134.  John  Talbot  Pitman. 

2161.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
2184.  Thomas  Callender  Hinde. 
2223.  John  Morrison. 

2249.  Arthur  Albright. 


December  2nd . 

1303.  Auguste  Cadet. 

1314.  George  Josiah  Mackelcan. 

1315.  Edwin  Iieywood  and  Tho- 

mas Ogden  Dixon. 

1334.  John  Christophers. 

1341.  Andrew  Edmund  Brae. 
1360.  Samuel  Dyer. 

1377.  Carlo  Pietroni. 

1388.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

1425.  Henry  Holland. 

1426.  John  Sadler,  Josiah  Green, 

and  Thomas  Davis. 

1440.  Caleb  Perry  Sharpley. 
1475.  IsaacAtldn and  Marmadukc 
Miller. 

1560.  William  Ilickling  Burnett. 
1598.  Henry  Bollmann  Condy. 
1608.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
1680.  Charles  Barlow. 

1837.  Thomas  Barnabus  Daft. 
2163.  Robert  Walker,  jun. 

2214.  John  Roberts  and  James 
Beech. 

2251.  John  James  Russell  and 
Joseph  Bennett  Howell. 
2282.  GeorgeTomlinsonBousficld 
2382.  Timothy  Gilbert. 


Patents  on  which  tiie  Third  Year’s  Stamp  Duty  has  reen  Paid. 


November  24///. 

2758.  Georges  Ed.  Gazagnairc. 

November  25///. 

2762.  Louis  Confides. 

November  26///. 

2771.  John  Carter  Rainsdcn. 

27 <8.  Auguste  Edouard  Loradoux 
Bel  lford. 

2783.  Peter  Armand  le  Ccmte  de 
Fontaine-morcau. 

2804.  Alexander  Brown. 


November  27th. 
2772.  Alexander  Macomic. 

November  28///. 
2788.  John  Patterson. 

November  29///. 

2784.  Edward  Keating  Davis. 
2798.  John  Henry  Johnson. 
2810.  Samuel  C.  Lister. 

2820.  bquier  Chcvin. 

2851.  Joseph  Robinson. 
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FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  1856. 


FOURTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  10,  1856. 

The  Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  Held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  10th  inst.,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Chowne,  William  D.,  M.D. 

Critckett,  George 
Dove,  William 
Eassie,  William 
Gill,  Robert 
Moore,  William 

The  following  Schools  have  been  taken  into 
Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 

Clarendon  House  School  (Lambeth). 

Ing’s  House  Academy  (Wakefield). 

A transparent  glass  ventilator,  and  specimens 
of  glazing  in  painted  glass,  obviating  the  neces- 
sity of  a large  proportion  of  the  lead  joints  at  pre- 
sent used,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Cooper. 

The  Paper  read  was  : — 


Pope,  William  Agnew 
Sharp,  Joseph  Budworth 
Shute,  T.  R. 

Squier,  E.  George 
Tliring,  Edward 


ON  THE  UTILISATION  OF  THE  SEWAGE  OF 
TOWNS  BY  THE  DEODORISING  PROCESS 
ESTABLISHED  AT  LEICESTER,  AND  THE 
ECONOMICAL  APPLICATION  OF  IT  TO  THE 
METROPOLIS. 


By  Mr.  W.  Fgthergill  Cooke. 

I am  to  have  the  honour  this  evening,  in  compliance 
with  a request  from  the  Council,  of  addressing  the  So- 
ciety on  the  important  subject  of  the  utilisation  of  the 
sewage  of  our  larger  towns  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  proposition  includes,  not  only  the  converting  of 
putrifying  refuse  matter,  rich  in  the  food  of  vegetable 
life,  to  a useful  purpose,  but  also  the  purification  of  our 
streams,  and  the  improved  health  of  the  crowded  popula- 
tion of  our  streets. 

This  three-fold  good  may  be  attained  in  different 
ways — 1st.,  by  employing  the  sewage  as  it  passes  frofn 
the  town,  to  flood  or  water  the  land.  2nd.  By  separating 
chemically  and  mechanically  both  the  salts  dissolved 
and  solid  matter  suspended  in  the  sewage,  allowing  the 
putrified  water  to  flow  off  into  its  natural  channel-beds, 
whilst  the  solid  residuum  is  prepared  in  a convenient 
form  for  agricultural  use. 

The  plan  of  irrigating  by  sewage  water  has  long  been 
in  operation  on  a small  scale  at  Edinburgh  and  else- 
where, with  the  most  satisfactory  agricultural  results; 
and  the  deodorising  system  has,  so  far  as  its  sanitary  and 
manufacturing  results  are  concerned,  achieved  a perfect 
success  at  Leicester. 

There  the  entire  sewage  of  a population  of  65,000  has 
been  operated  upon  since  May,  1855,  to  the  present  day, 
and  6,000  tons  of  solid  matter  have  been  separated  from 
seven  or  eight  million  tons  of  sewage.  We  have,  then, 
in  both  cases,  practical  facts,  not  theoretical  schemes,  to 
deal  with,  but  the  commercial  question,  whether  the 
sewage  will  bear  the  cost  of  conveyance  and  distribution, 


and  the  solid  manure  tire  cost  of  manufacture,  remains 
to  be  determined. 

It  is  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  consider  the  subject 
of  deodorising  sewage  with  especial  regard  to  the  drain- 
age question  of  the  metropolis,  in  which  case  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  solid,  matter  is  of  minor  import- 
ance, provided  that  the  deodorising  system  offers  as  an 
equivalent  a large  saving  of  capital  in  the  requisite 
works,  and  still  more  important  sanitary  advantages. 
But  I hope  to  prove,  that  in  dealing  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  sewage  produced  in  this  metropolis,  it  is  by  a 
combination  of  the  fluid  and  solid  plans  that  the  most 
beneficial  results  will  be  arrived  at  both  to  town  and 
country. 

I do  not,  however,  mean  to  shrink  from  discussing  the 
question  of  agricultural  value  in  the  deposit,  and  I take 
this  early  opportunity  of  stating  my  belief  that  the  solid 
sewage  has  sufficient  value  as  a manure  to  insure  a sale 
at  a price  which  will  cover  the  very  low  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  in  due  order  I will  state  facts  on  which  I have 
formed  that  opinion. 

Having  mentioned  that  fluid  sewage  has  been  most 
advantageously  applied  to  land  (especially  meadow  land 
and  crops  of  Italian  rye  grass)  under  particular  circum- 
stances of  season  and  locality,  I desire,  before  I proceed 
to  describe  the  deodorising  system,  to  state  my  reasons 
for  thinking  that  no  method  yet  proposed  for  the  em- 
ployment of  unprepared  fluid  sewage  is  applicable  on  a 
large  scale  to  the  metropolitan  district,  and  then  in  due 
order,  I shall  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  how 
the  objections  to  the  fluid  system  may  be  obviated,  by 
working  it  in  conjunction  with  deodorisation. 

The  supply  of  fluid  sewage  being  constant,  it  should  be 
dealt  with  constantly;  it  cannot  be  accumulated  or  stored 
up.  But  the  farmer  cannot  constantly  employ  it.  He  can- 
not employ  it  where  his  ripening  crops  are  standing, 
nor  during  frosts — nor  will  he  desire  it  when  long  con- 
tinued rains  or  deep  snows  have  soddened  his  heavy  clays. 
During  the  dry  winds  of  March,  and  after  the  hay 
harvest  in  June,  he  will  gladly  take  a full  supply  ; and 
again,  during  the  autumn  season  of  continued  drought 
and  with  bare  fields,  all  the  farmers  of  the  district  would 
be  clamorous  for  a portion  of  the  then  stinted  stream  of 
sewage,  shrunk  by  the  same  drought  below  its  average 
amount. 

The  sewage  of  the  metropolis  is  said  to  contain  some 
10,000  tons  of  ammonia,  a quantity  which  would  suffice 
to  supply  witli  ammonia  about  500  square  miles  of  land 
annually.  But  the  sewage  containing  that  quantity  of 
ammonia  would  be  too  small  to  be  distributed  equally 
over  the  land  ; and,  practically,  one  square  mile  daily 
would  be  the  largest  surface  that  could  be  dressed  with 
sewage.  The  demand  during  the  dry  season  would  ex- 
ceed this.  The  idea  that  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  let 
a reservoir  be  made  that  shall  store-up  the  accumulation 
of  the  previous  season.  But  the  reservoir  required  for 
only  one  day’s  supply  of  sewage  during  dry  weather 
must  measure  more  than  12  million  of  cubic  feet,  and 
would  occupy  some  31  acres  of  land  ten  feet  in  depth, 
and  such  a reservoir,  with  its  putrescent  exhalations, 
must  be  hermetically  sealed  up. 

Such  a project  is  obviously  impracticable.  The  sewage, 
when  not  required  for  irrigation,  must  either  run  to  waste 
or  be  differently  treated. 

But  even  without  such  a storing  of  putrescent  matter, 
would  there  be  no  danger  to  the  health  of  the  country 
population  in  having  several  square  miles  of  land  be- 
tween London  and  the  Thames’  mouth  soaking,  or  drying 
after  a soaking,  with  fermenting  sewage-dressing  leaving 
on  the  surface  a scum  of  putrifying  organic  matter  under 
a burning  July  sun, — a gentle  easterly  breeze  wafting 
the  fragrance  over  the  metropolis  during  the  dog-days, 
mixed  with  the  miasma  of  the  Essex  marshes? 

The  open  sewage  canal  by  which  it  has  been  proposed 
to  convey  the  sewage  to  the  Essex  farmers,  would  fn  itself 
, be  a serious  evil.  It  would  expose  to  the  air  a surface  of 
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sewage  extending  over  45  acres  in  a course  of  20  miles, 
and  would  be  liable,  in  winter,  to  be  frozen  or  choked  up 
with  snow. 

Before  a system  of  fluid  manuring  be  adopted  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  it  behoves  the  authorities  generally  to 
consider  whether  the  effluvia  from  an  extensive  area, 
saturated  with  stale  sewage,  poisoning  the  atmosphere  by 
putrifying  and  steaming  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
might  not  be  as  injurious  to  the  health  of  Kent  and 
Essex — aye,  and  of  the  metropolis  itself,  as  the  most  effi- 
cient subterranean  removal  of  sewage  could  be  beneficial 
to  the  health  of  London  and  Middlesex. 

Now  let  me  turn,  in  contrast,  to  the  deodorising 
system : — 

The  leading  feature  of  the  deodorising  system  is,  that 
it  does  not  deal  with  highly  putrescent  sewage,  abound- 
ing with  liberated  ammonia,  but  with  the  fresh  sewage 
as  it  descends  in  the  sewer,  before  putrescence  has  made 
any  material  advance,  and  it  is  in  that  state,  and  before 
the  sewage  leaves  its  underground  course  to  enter  the 
deposit  reservoir,  that  it  is  intimately  blended  with  cream 
of  lime,  which  instantly  deprives  the  sewage  of  all  odour, 
and  precipitates  almost  the  whole  of  the  salts  and  solid 
matter  contained  in  it  to  the  bottom  of  a reservoir,  from 
which  it  is  removed  again,  always  under  the  cover  of 
several  feet  of  scentless  water,  through  covered  channels 
to  filter  frames,  and  in  these  filter  frames  the  consolidat- 
ing process  is  completed. 

Here  is  a bottle  of  the  stygian  stream  flowing  day  and 
night  through  the  deep  sewers  of  Leicester,  18  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ground.  In  the  act  of  being  pumped  up 
from  the  sewer,  it  is  mixed  with  the  substance  contained 
in  this  bottle  (the  cream  of  lime)  in  proportions  varying 
from  2 to  16  grains  to  a gallon,  which  instantly  deodorises 
it,  and  gives  the  mixture  the  appearance  you  observe  in 
this  bottle.  A rapid  separation  takes  place,  and  the 
limpid  effluent  water,  of  which  this  is  a sample,  flows 
into  the  river,  and  leaves  behind  it  a deposit  which,  upon 
being  dried,  is  converted  into  this  inodorous  powder. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe,  by  the  aid  of  drawings 
and  models,  the  process,  arranged  and  perfected  by  Mr. 
Wiekstced,  at  Leicester  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
conceiving  and  working  out  the  system),  I will  give  in  a 
few  words  the  early  history  of  the  undertaking. 

As  far  back  as  1845,  Mr.  Thomas  Wicksteed,  formerly 
engineer  to  the  East  London  Waterworks,  a name  well 
and  honourably  known  in  connexion  with  questions  of 
water-supply  and  sewerage,  was  called  upon  to  examine 
whether  there  might  not  be  some  practical  and  profitable 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  London,  and  brought 
forward,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Professor  Aikin,  a 
scheme  for  separating,  by  means  of  lime,  the  solid  matters 
and  salts  contained  in  sewage  water,  so  as  to  render  them 
portable  and  to  apply  them  to  fertilizing  the  soil,  whilst 
the  effluent  water  was  discharged,  free  from  all  impurity. 

Continuing  to  bestow  for  several  years  much  attention 
to  this  subject,  he  introduced  various  practical  improve- 
ments, which  elicited  a very  favourable  opinion  from 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  corroborated  by  Professors  Aikin 
and  Taylor.  A few  gentlemen  interested  in  the  general 
question  of  the  improvement  of  the  salubrity  of  towns, 
subscribed  £2,500  to  try  its  efficiency  by  an  experiment 
on  a large  scale  at  Leicester. 

The  result  proved  eminently  successful ; an  act  of  in- 
corporation was,  consequently,  obtained,  and  an  engage- 
ment entered  into  with  the  authorities  of  Leicester,  a 
town  of  65,000  inhabitants,  and  full  of  manufactories,  to 
purify  its  whole  sewage,  for  which  Mr.  Wicksteed  had 
also  originated  a plan  of  artificial  drainage.  This  last- 
mentioned  improvement  was  nearly  completed  in  May, 
1855,  and  the  deodorizing  works,  which  after  numerous 
preliminary  essays  had  been  simultaneously  executed, 
were  then  brought  into  full  operation.  Since  that  period 
the  works  have  been  in  constant  operation  day  and  night, 
and  in  the  course  of  nineteen  months  have  separated  about 
6,000  tons  of  solid  matter,  from  seven-and-a-half  millions 


of  tons  of  sewage,  discharging  only  pure  water  into  the 
river  Soar,  which  the  mass  of  separated  impurity  would 
otherwise  have  contaminated. 

The  sewage  is  conveyed  to  a spot  less  than  a mile 
distant  from  the  town  of  Leicester,  and  there,  as  rapidly 
as  it  arrives,  and  scarcely  allowing  time  even  for  incipient 
putrefaction,  it  is  raised  eighteen  feet,  by  pumps  worked 
by  steam  power.  Whilst  passing  from  the  pumps  the 
sewage  becomes  intimately  mixed  with  a body  of  lime  and 
water,  proportioned  to,  and  constantly  varying  with,  the 
nature  of  the  sewage,  which  produces  an  instantaneous 
and  perfect  deodorisation.  It  then  flows  successively 
through  two  canals  ; the  first  60  and  the  other  130  feet 
long,  45  feet  broad,  and  16  deep,  which  are  traversed  by 
the  sewage  water  in  about  two  hours  and  a-half,  and  the 
water  which  emerges  when  the  lime  has  been  well-pro- 
portioned is  almost  pure,  and  perfectly  scentless,  whilst 
the  greater  portion,  or  about  seven-eighths  of  the  solid 
matter  originally  held  in  solution  or  suspension,  is  depo- 
sited as  fine  mud  in  a trench  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
canal,  from  which,  by  an  Archimedes,  or  endless  screw, 
the  fresh  deposit  is  moved  by  a continued  action  from 
beneath  the  deep  stratum  of  the  deodorised  water,  into  a 
covered  well.  Thence  it  is  lifted  through  a brick  shaft 
to  a small  tank,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  by  a 
Jacob’s  ladder,  similar  in  principle  to  the  ladder  of 
buckets  used  in  dredging  machines.  A series  of  centri- 
fugal machines  are  then  charged  with  it,  and  effect  the 
separation  of  the  remaining  water,  leaving  the  deposit  in 
a plastic  state,  fit  to  be  formed  into  a brick  or  cake  for 
drying.  At  present  nearly  3,000  tons  of  this  half-dry  de- 
posit are  heaped  up  in  the  yard  of  the  Leicester  works, 
and  emit  no  smell  whatever. 

For  the  interior  of  towns,  where  it  is  desirable  that  the 
operation  should  be  closed  in,  a new  patent  filter,  manu- 
facturing about  two  tons  of  solid  matter  at  one  operation, 
is  preferable  to  the  centrifugal  machines.  The  filter  sys- 
tem admits  of  no  communication  whatever  with  the 
atmosphere,  at  any  stage  of  the  operation,  until  the 
deposit  is  withdrawn  from  it  in  the  form  of  flat  firm 
slabs,  forty  inches  square  and  three  inches  thick,  to  be 
dropped  from  the  press  into  a barge  for  daily  removal.  A 
full-sized  filter  would  manufacture  about  eight  tons  daily, 
and  three  men  and  a boy  could  manage  twenty  to 
twenty-four  filters.  The  following  results  are  thus 
easily  attained. 

1st.  The  solid  matter  and  salts  held  in  suspension  and 
solution  in  fresh  sewage  water,  can  be  deposited  by  the 
chem i cal  and  mechani cal  act  ion  of  lime  before  putre faction 
commences,  andean  be  manipulated  in  closed  works  and 
without  exposure  to  the  outer  air,  up  to  the  moment  of 
their  conversion  into  firm  inoffensive  slabs,  well  suited 
for  removal ; a boat  or  cart-load  of  which,  would  be  quite 
as  unobjectionable  as  one  of  unburnt  tiles  or  bricks. 

2nd.  The  deodorized  water,  after  passing  through  the 
first  short  canal  of  sixty  feet  in  length,  which  may  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  an  enlarged  continuation  of  the 
sewer  itself,  is  so  free  from  solid  matter  that  it  might  be 
employed  for  flushing  or  diluting  a lower  line  of  sewers. 
To  fit  the  deodorized  water  for  street  watering  or  for 
being  discharged  into  an  open  river  as  at  Leicester,  it 
must  be  passed  through  a second  canal  from  130  to  250 
feet  in  length,  according  to  the  degree  of  transparency 
desired.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  after  being 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  lime  the  water  is  without 
smell,  and  therefore  no  longer  requires  to  be  vaulted  over, 
but  may  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  an  open  channel 
where  desirable. 

In  speaking  of  these  channels,  whether  built-in  or  open, 
I have  employed  the  term  “ canal,”  with  the  view  of  dis- 
associating them  from  the  idea  of  stagnant  cesspools. 
There  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  them  and  the 
cesspool-reservoirs  or  vast  vaults  of  deposit  to  be  formed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  frequent  necessity  for  cleaning  out  a pestilential 
i accumulation  of  semi-liquid  sewage  from  these  last,  would 
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•be  an  operation  impossible  to  execute  in  any  ordinary 
way. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  great  city,  in  maintaining  their 
vitality  consume  about  12,000  tons  of  nitrogen  annually, 
equal  to  about  15,000  tons  of  ammonia,  10,000  tons  of 
which  are,  as  I have  before  stated,  carried  off  by  the 
sewers.  The  phosphates  amount  to  about  6,000  tons. 
Now,  good  guano,  as  it  reaches  the  farmer,  contains,  on 
an  average,  about  16  per  cent,  of  ammonia  ; and  4 cwt., 
or  450  lbs.,  of  such  guano  per  acre,  would  be  considered 
a rich  average  dressing,  and  would  contain  72  lbs.  of 
ammonia. 

The  ammoniaeal  matter  in  the  sewage  of  the  metro- 
polis would  supply  that  quantity  to  320,000  acres,  or  500 
square  miles.  Now',  this  quantity  of  ammonia,  if  it 
could  be  entirely  preserved,  would  represent,  at  the 
market  price  of  £60  per  ton,  £600,000. 

When  the  idea  first  fixed  itself  in  my  mind,  that 
during  my  own  lifetime  thirty  million  pounds’  worth  of 
ammonia  had  thus  gone  to  waste  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don alone,  I felt  that  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage  of 
towns  had  become  a question  of  the  highest  financial  im- 
portance ; but  I felt  also  that  there  is  another  question 
linked  with  it,  of  a much  higher  order — the  sanitary 
precautions  which  must  precede  that  utilisation,  on 
which  precautions  the  health  and  lives  of  the  population 
are  greatly  dependent. 

For,  mark  how  improved  sanitary  arrangements,  with 
deep  drainage,  and  a rapid  removal  and  purification  of  the 
sew'age,  and  consequently  of  the  river,  have  been  asso- 
ciated, at  Leicester,  with  a decrease  in  the  number  of 
deaths ; a decrease  amounting  to  275  yearly,  as  shown 
by  this  return  from  the  Board  of  Health  : — 


Table  of  Mortality  of  the  Borough  of  Leicester. 
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Fourth 
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Total. 

1852 
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420 

421 
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1,580 

1855 

450 

366 

816 

344 

348 

692 

1,498 

1856 

340 

324 

664 

355 

~ 

Deaths  from  Zymotic  Disease. 

1852— 561 

1853— 371 

1854— 450 

1855— 232 

Population  in  1853 — 61,000 
„ 1856—65,000 

275  lives  saved  to  the  population  of  Leicester  would 
be  proportionate  to  12,000  lives  to  the  metropolitan  po- 
pulation. 

To  aid  in  bringing  about  in  London  such  a result 
as  the  spirited  corporation  of  Leicester,  by  employing 
Mr.  Wicksteed’s  plans  and  inventions,  have  effected 
in  that  borough,  is  an  object  worthy  of  any  man’s 
ambition  ; and  the  man  who  has  devoted  his  engineering 
experience  and  inventive  talents  to  so  great  a cause,  can 
never  look  back,  in  future  years,  to  the  period  of  his  life 
so  occupied,  or  to  his  money  so  spent  (whether  with  pro- 
fit to  himself  or  not)  as  time  or  money  spent  in  vain, 
and  such  may  justly  be  the  reflections  of  Mr.  Wicksteed. 

There  is  but  one  feeling  throughout  England,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  introducing  every  practicable  sanitary 
regulation  into  our  crowded  towns,  including  an  in- 
creased and  improved  supply  of  w'ater,  a deepening  of  the 
drainage,  and  a purifying  of  the  streams  from  pollution. 
But  all  men  are  not  so  ready  to  admit  that  utilisation  of 
our  sewage  should  be  part  of  such  a system.  “Away 
with  it  to  the  German  ocean  !”  is  the  easier  solution  of 
the  question. 

I fear  also  there  is  even  a stronger  and  more  general 


feeling  against  the  process  of  deodorising,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  manure  from  the  sewage ; but  I believe  this 
feeling  arises  chiefly  from  the  subject  being  taken  in  a 
wrong  point  of  view.  I must  beg  you  will  strive  to  ba- 
nish foregone  conclusions  from  your  minds  when  listen- 
ing to  the  statement  I am  about  to  make. 

I am  not  going  to  describe  solid  sewage  as  an  English 
guano,  worth  £4  or  £5  per  ton,  but  as  a substance  con- 
taining ingredients  especially  valuable  on  heavy  soils, 
and  available  near  the  place  of  its  production.  I 
shall  show  that  it  can  be  made  at  three  or  four 
shillings  per  ton,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  realise  a 
rather  larger  sum  in  the  market  under  judicious 
arrangements.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great 
mass  of  farmers  do  not  look  alone  to  manures 
rich  in  nitrogenous  matters.  Lime,  chalk,  marl,  sea- 
weed, road  scrapings,  old  mortar,  cinders,  and  even  clay, 
arc  paid  for,  and  carted  sometimes  many  miles  during 
the  less  busy  season  of  the  year ; and  sewage  manure  will 
also  find  purchasers,  at  a low  price,  where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a short  and  cheap  carriage.  In  this  respect 
solid  sewage  works  in  London  would  be  admirably 
situated,  commanding  by  the  river  a water  carriage  on  a 
tidal  stream  both  up  and  down  its  course,  in  conjunction 
with  several  canals,  offering  great  facilities  for  barging  to 
convenient  depots.  Solid  sewage,  though  it  may  contain 
only  1 per  cent,  of  ammonia,  would  be  valuable  on  some 
soils  from  the  earthy  matters  held  in  it,  in  an  extremely 
divided  state.  Its  composition,  however,  is  very  va- 
riable, and  the  analyses  that  have  been  published  have 
been  too  often  made  from  the  dry  lump,  after  long  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  are  so  far  fallacious. 

Sewage  contains  the  debris  of  every  description  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  mixed  with  some  valuable 
mineral  substances.  The  refuse  from  our  abodes,  un- 
questionably forms  tbe  greater  and  more  valuable  portion. 
Man  does  not,  like  our  farmyard  animals,  which  fatten 
in  a few  weeks  or  months,  carry  off  or  retain  much  of  the 
nourishment  he  consumes  ; his  food  is  chiefly  employed 
in  renewing  and  not  in  increasing  his  frame.  Every 
kitchen  sink  also  supplies  a large  quantity  of  animal  re- 
fuse, or  waste.  Each  falling  shower  washes  into  the 
sewers  impurities  of  the  air,  quantities  of  soot,  finely 
triturated  mineral  matters,  as  well  as  potash  from  the 
decomposed  granite  of  the  streets.  Manufactories  add 
many  other  substances  to  the  foregoing,  and  tons  of  soap 
increase  the  richness  of  the  stream. 

These  miscellaneous  matters,  dissolved  and  broken 
down  in  the  waste  water,  unite  to  form  the  sewage  of 
London,  which,  unless  stained  by  some  bright  coloured 
dye,  generally  offers  a nearly  uniform  blackish  grey  mix- 
ture. Very  little  solid  matter,  except  chips  or  shavings 
of  wood,  or  feathers,  ever  make  their  appearance. 

This  sewage,  then,  contains  a vast  variety  of  ingre- 
dients, the  most  valuable  being  held  in  solution,  and  in 
the  state  most  favourable  for  assimilation  by  vegetables, 
among  others,  a fair  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter. 
But  plants  do  not  live  principally  upon  nitrogenized  food, 
not  even  those  which  most  abound  with  it  when  har- 
vested. Who  ever  thinks  of  giving  his  clover  a nitro- 
genized manure  ? Gypsum,  or  ashes,  are  the  most  ener- 
getic stimulants  to  the  growth  of  clover.  Yet  a crop  of 
clover  contains  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  a crop  of 
wheat.  Give  clover  only  a crop  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
it  will  find  its  own  nitrogen  from  the  ammonia  in  the 
air,  or  in  the  soil.  Again,  the  clover  plant,  after  carry- 
ing off  with  it  so  large  a quantity  of  nitrogen,  is  one  of 
the  best  preparers  for  a- crop  of  wheat,  which  delights  in 
nitrogenous  manures. 

Solid  sewage  manure,  therefore,  should  not  be  valued 
solely  by  the  nitrogen  it  contains — nevertheless,  it  con- 
tains more  nitrogenous  matter  than  farmyard  manure — 
besides,  many  other  substances,  which  roots  can  seize 
upon  during  the  gradual  progress  of  decomposition ; 
in  fact,  there  is  not  a particle  of  matter  which  floats 
away  in  the  sewage  of  this  great  city  that  may  not  one 
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day  enter  as  a component  part  into  the  vegetable  system. 
Nothing  therein  would  be  wasted  by  nature,  though  so 
recklessly  disregarded  by  man ; useless,  indeed,  worse 
than  useless  to  him,  till  vegetation  has,  by  its  re-con- 
structive  power,  again  organised,  in  the  growth  of  its 
own  structure  (the  future  food  of  a higher  order  in  crea- 
tion), that  very  refuse,  which  animal  life,  having  pre- 
viously derived  from  the  same  vegetable  source,  had 
afterwards  rejected  as  useless  or  effete. 

The  vegetable  kingdom,  placed  by  the  Creator  in  the 
beginning,  on  the  confines  of  vital  existence,  as  the  in- 
animate purveyor  for  animate  life,  is  the  true  Phoenix, 
which  springs  a-fresh  with  ever-renewed  vigour  from  the 
ashes  of  decay. 

The  fetid  stream  with  which  we  have  long  wantonly 
polluted  our  noble  river,  and  are  now  so  anxious  to  pour 
■wastefully  into  the  ocean,  carrying  with  it  the  dis- 
organised fabric  of  the  richest  products  from  every  varied 
agricultural  district  of  the  world,  would,  under  wiser 
and  more  provident  treatment,  restore  through  the  in- 
tervention of  vegetable  life  in  the  succeeding  year  a 
bounteous  supply  of  the  bread  “ the  staff  of  life  ” to  the 
cottage  of  the  poor,  and  “every  luxury  of  the  season” 
to  the  mansion  of  the  rich. 

The  magic  words  that  shall  bring  about  this  magical 
result  are — 

Irrigation  and  Deodorization. 

Deodorisation,  in  its  practical  sense,  does  not  simply 
mean  the  removal  of  offensive  smell,  but  the  purification 
of  the  water  by  the  abstraction  of  all  extraneous  matter, 
800  or  1 ,200  tons  of  water  only  furnishing  one  ton  of 
solid  dry  residuum. 

If  this  deposit  is  to  be  utilised,  it  must  contain  the 
salts,  and  especially  the  ammoniacal  salts,  with  the  un- 
decomposed nitrogenous  matter,  but  if  the  fluid  part  is  to 
be  employed  for  irrigation,  then  the  suspended  matters 
alone  should  be  separated,  leaving  the  more  valuable 
salts  in  solution. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  question,  what  is  the  cost  of 
production  of  this  heterogeneous  compound '?  I will  give 
the  answer  for  a population  of  500,000. 

Per  Annum. 

Buildings  and  machinery,  consisting  of  the 
lime  pits,  reservoirs,  Jacob’s  ladders,  and 

filters,  £40,000,  at  £4  per  cent £1,000 

6 lime  men,  at  20s.  per  week...  £6 

15  filter  men  ,,  ,,  ,,  ...  15 

6 lads  at  10s.  ,,  ,,  ...  3 

2 reservoir  men  at  20s.  ,,  ...  2 


29  hands  Total...  £26  1,352 

Wear  and  tear  and  stores  473 

100  tons  lime  per  week,  at  12s.  6d 3,250 

Engine-power,  hired  from  the  pumping-en- 
gine   325 


Total £7,000 


The  make  of  deposit  from  the  filters  will  be  60,000 
tons  per  annum  in  a plastic  state,  like  clay  ready  for 
brickmaking,  the  cost  being  2s.  4d.  per  ton,  including  the 
discharge  into  carts  or  barges  lying  alongside  the  works. 

The  cost  of  removal  I have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
include,  as  ic  may  be  set  against  the  clearing  out  of  the 
proposed  reservoirs  on  the  Thames. 

The  cost  of  pumping  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  deodor- 
ising plan.  Mr.  Bazalgette  shows,  in  his  report,  that 
the  engine-power  for  the  western  district  will  be  reduced 
by  deodorising  at  Kensington  from  £15,120  to  £8,900  per 
annum.  The  above  calculations  are  made  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  whole  of  the  sewage  is  deodorized  and 
solidified  in  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis.  If,  how- 
ever, it  were  determined  to  combine  deodorizing  with 
irrigation,  this  portion  of  the  expense  would  be  much 
diminished,  whilst  the  make  would  be  nearly  the  same. 

To  effect  the  double  object,  the  effluent  stream  on  its 


course  to  the  [river  would  have  to  be  conveyed  through 
such  an  extent  of  the  comparatively  level  county  of 
Essex  as  could  consume  the  water  for  irrigation. 

Supposing  the  season  to  be  favourable  for  irrigation, 
and  the  whole  of  the  water  to  be  required  at  any  par- 
ticular time  by  the  farmers,  the  sewage  would  be  treated 
with  a greatly  reduced  charge  of  lime,  only  just  suffi- 
cient to  fix  the  sulphur,  and  precipitate  the  coarser  and 
more  putrifiable  matters  in  suspension,  allowing  the 
salts  in  solution  to  pass  off  with  the  still  turbid  but 
deodorized  water  in  such  a state  that  the  whole  would 
sink  into  the  soil  without  leaving  a putrifying  scum  on 
the  surface. 

When  a reduced  quantity  of  irrigating  water  was 
needed,  it  would  be  passed  down  during  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  hours  only  to  meet  the  demand,  and  at  those  hours 
when  experience  would  have  shown  that  the  fertilising 
salts  were  most  abundant  in  the  sewage. 

Such  an  arrangement  might  be  facilitated  by  a simple 
line  of  telegraph  between  the  sluice-keepers  and  the 
London  works.  By  this  combined  system  none  of  the 
sewage  would  ever  run  to  waste,  infect  the  atmosphere, 
or  pollute  the  Thames  at  any  part  of  its  course.  I shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  allude  to  a recommendation 
of  the  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a deodorizing  station  near  Kensington  for  the  Mid- 
dlesex sewage.  Should  that  recommendation  be  hereafter 
adopted  it  is  obvious  that  the  land  owners  in  the  western 
district  would  enjoy  every  facility  for  enriching  their  own 
land  by  irrigation  with  their  own  sewage,  instead  of  ab- 
surdly sending  the  sewage  on  a long  journey  through  the 
metropolis  to  the  Essex  farmers  at  a cost  of  £12,000  per 
annum.  The  proposed  system  of  metropolitan  drainage 
does  not  provide  for  the  sewage  of  Isleworth,  Brentford, 
or  Acton,  which  will  continue  to  pollute  the  river  above 
the  bridges.  The  cure  for  the  evil  is  obvious,  namely, 
local  deodorizing  works  at  Brentford. 

Before  I attempt  to  explain  the  treatment  to  which  I 
would  suggest  that  the  metropolitan  sewage  should  be 
subjected,  I will  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  new  drainage 
plans  for  the  metropolis,  and  the  present  state  of  that 
vexed  question  as  it  now  fluctuates  between  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  and  the  chief  Commissioner  of  her 
Majesty’s  Board  of  Works.  And  first,  let  me  call  3'our 
attention  to  the  more  serious  evils  of  the  present  state  of 
the  sewerage  of  London.  The  Thames  lias  ever  been 
the  grand  arterial  sewer  of  London ; into  it  the  drains 
of  the  whole  metropolis  flow  at  numereus  places  and  at 
various  levels.  On  either  side  of  the  river  there  is  a 
considerable  extent  of  low  land,  and  the  houses  closely 
built  upon  it  have  their  basements  so  much  below  the 
level  of  high  water  that  the  sewers  beneath  them  can 
only  discharge  their  contents  for  about  four  hours  in 
every  twelve,  when  the  tide  is  lowest.  The  sewers  are 
closed  at  their  outlets  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  by 
floodgates  which  prevent  the  river  water  flowing  up  and 
submerging  the  cellars  of  the  houses,  and  are  thus  con- 
verted into  cesspools  under  the  streets,  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  houses  built  over  them,  where  the 
sewage  accumulates,  stagnates,  and  putrifies. 

Sewage,  so  detained  in  its  passage  to  an  outfall,  be- 
comes far  more  offensive  than  that  which  can  flow  off 
uninterruptedly,  and  any  new  system  should  obviate  en- 
tirely this  serious  objection  to  the  present  mode  of 
draining. 

Beyond  the  low  districts  above  described,  the  ground 
rises  more  or  less  in  various  places,  and  the  sewage,  pro- 
duced by  the  population  which  covers  these  upper  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  might  have  been  taken  to  the  river  at 
a level  high  enough  to  enable  it  to  flow  off  at  all  periods 
of  the  tide.  But  this  has  not  been  done;  the  sewage  is 
merely  conducted  to  some  near  drain  in  the  low  district 
and  subjected  to  the  same  inconvenience  of  being  tide- 
locked,  adding  to  the  fetid  mass  for  sixteen  hours  in  the 
twenty-four. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  rain  water  which  falls  upon 
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all  the  districts,  both  high  and  low,  also  descends  into 
the  low  sewers,  and  as  these  are  not  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  store  the  sudden  influx  of  storm-water,  in  addition  to 
the  sewage  already  stagnating  in  them,  whenever  a 
heavy  storm  occurs  they  become  overcharged,  and  in 
such  cases  the  putrid  sewage  floods  and  destroys  much 
valuable  property,  leaving  entire  streets  unhealthy  and 
damp  for  many  days  after. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  our  London  drainage  and 
its  main  objections. 

The  cure  of  the  evil  is  to  be  accomplished — 

I.  By  an  unintermitting  flow  in  the  sewers  of  those 
parts  of  London  whose  subsoil  is  below  the  level  of  high 
water,  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  pumping  up  the 
contents  of  the  drains  to  a level  above  high  tide,  in  order  to 
overcome,  artificially,  the  natural  disadvantages  of  these 
low  districts.  This  is  technically  called  providing  the 
drainage  with  an  artificial  outfall,  a mode  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty  of  draining  a flat  district,  first  proposed  by 
Mr.  Wiclcsteed,  for  the  city  of  Berlin,  in  1841,  and  tan- 
tamount as  described  by  Sir  William  Cubitt  and  Mr. 
Stephenson,  in  their  report  on  the  17th  of  October,  1853, 
to  raising  the  level  of  this  low  district  twenty  feet,  and 
entirely  overcoming  the  natural  disadvantages  of  its 
situation. 

II.  The  sewage  of  the  upper  districts  must  be  inter- 
cepted and  conducted  to  a natural  outfall  by  gravitation 
be fore  putrefaction  commences. 

III.  The  sewage  conduits  must  have  no  communica- 
tion with  the  houses  or  the  outer  air;  the  discharge 
must  not  prove  a focus  of  infection  and  pestilence,  and 
the  Thames  must  no  longer  be  a cesspool  for  the  sewers 
of  London.  At  present,  with  each  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide,  the  accumulated  contamination  of  more  than  fifty 
days  oscillates  up  and  down  the  stream  between  Graves- 
end and  Richmond. 

The  outfall  of  the  sewage  is,  therefore,  the  pivot  point 
of  the  entire  system  to  which  the  local  drainage  is  sub- 
sidiary. On  tliis  all-important  point  Mr.  Stephenson 
and  Sir  William  Cubitt  reported  their  views,  founded 
upon  a series  of  experiments  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Frank 
Forster,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  determine  how 
near  to  London  the  sewage  could  be  discharged  into  the 
river,  without  finding  its  way  back  again  to  the  in- 
habited parts  of  the  town.  The  experiments  proved  that 
it  was  essential  to  go  at  least  as  far  ns  Barking  Creek, 
and,  discharge  the  sewage  at  or  near  high  water.  For 
the  delivery  of  the  sewage  into  the  river  at  high  water 
is  equivalent  to  its  discharge  at  low  water,  at  a point 
twelve  miles  lower  down  the  river ; therefore  the  con- 
struction of  twelve  miles  of  sewer  is  saved,  by  discharging 
the  sewage  at  high,  instead  of  low  water. 

I will  now  point  out  on  this  large  plan  the  works  pro- 
posed for  the  south  side  of  the  Thames.  The  low  level 
sewer  provides  for  a district  of  twenty-two  square  miles. 
This  sewer  commences  at  Putney,  and  is  carried  by 
Wandsworth,  Battersea,  and  Kennington,  to  the  pump- 
ing station  on  a piece  of  waste  land  on  the  east  bank  of 
Deptford  Creek.  The  total  length  of  this  sewer  is  nine 
miles.  The  high  level  sewer  is  designed  to  intercept  the 
sewage  of  fourteen  square  miles  by  gravitation.  It  com- 
mences at  Clapham  Common,  passing  by  Brixton,  Cam- 
berwell, and  Peckham,  and  along  the  Greenwich  road  to 
the  Deptford  pumping  station.  Here  the  sewage  of  the 
“ low-level  sewer”  is  pumped  up  twenty  and  a half  feet 
into  it  by  engines  of  520  horse-power.  From  Deptford 
Creek  the  united  streams  flow  by  gravitation  to  Wool- 
wich, and  thence  through  the  marshes  to  Erith  Reach. 

To  contain  the  sewage  till  discharged  into  the  centre 
and  bottom  of  the  river,  near  the  time  of  high  water,  a 
covered  reservoir  of  4|  acres  is  to  be  constructed,  capable 
of  containing  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  sewage. 

We  will  now  pass  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  Thames. 
The  entire  area  north  of  the  Thames,  from  which  it  is 
proposed  to  intercept  the  sewage,  comprises  about  sixty 
square  miles.  For  this  area  it  is  proposed  to  construct 


four  main  lines  of  intercepting  sewers,  forming  four 
separate  drainage  areas,  viz.,  the  northern  high  level, 
and  the  middle  level  areas,  from  which  the  sewage 
would  be  conveyed  by  gravitation : the  low  level 
area,  from  which  the  sewage  would  be  pumped  into 
the  high  level  outfall,  common  to  the  three  areas, 
and  the  western  area,  for  which  two  alternative  pro- 
positions were  laid  by  Mr.  Bazalgette  before  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  ; the  one  which  he  recommended  for 
economy,  and  as  averting  serious  engineering  difficulties, 
was  the  employment  of  deodorizing  works  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kensington  canal ; the  other  proposition, 
which  he  seems  to  have  given  reluctantly  as  a pis-aller, 
costly  and  difficult  of  execution,  inconvenient  to  traffic, 
and  monstrous  in  its  disregard  to  the  health  of  the  most 
populous  part  of  London,  was  to  carry  the  sewage  of  the 
whole  twenty-two  square  miles  of  the  western  district  into  and 
through  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  the  cities  of  Westminster 
and  London,  because  the  deodorization  of  the  sewage  was 
locally  objected  to. 

The  northern  high  level  area  includes  about  ten  square 
miles.  Tlie  sewer  commences  at  the  foot  of  Hampstead- 
hill,  and  passing  through  Holloway,  Hackney,  and  Vic- 
toria-park, to  the  river  Lea,  over  which  it  is  carried  by 
an  aqueduct.  The  middle  level  area  includes  about 
seventeen  square  miles,  commences  at  Kensal  Green, 
and  passes  through  Notting-hill,  Oxford-street,  Clerk en- 
well,  and  Bethnal  Green,  and  effects  a junction  with  the 
former  sewer,  with  which  it  will  be  carried  over  the  river 
Lea  to  a reservoir,  and  thence  discharged  into  the  Thames 
at  high  water.  The  low  level  area  includes  about  eleven 
square  miles.  The  levels  are  so  low  that  the  aid  of 
pumping  is  necessary  to  produce  efficient  drainage. 

The  low  level  sewer  commences  in  Chelsea,  passes 
along'Parliament-street,  by  Whitehall,  to  Charing-cross, 
the  Strand,  and  Fleet-street,  to  Hew  Bridge-street,  where 
it  intercepts  the  Fleet  sewer,  Cannon-street,  King  Wil- 
liam-street, thence  through  Eastcheap,  Tower-hill,  and 
Limeliouse,  passes  under  the  River  Lea,  to  a pumping- 
station  near  the  Abbey-mills.  There  the  sewage  will  be 
lifted  about  37  feet  to  the  high  level  sewers. 

Mr.  Bazalgette,  in  this  part  of  his  report,  takes  an 
opportunity  of  reiterating  a recommendation  which  he, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hayward,  had  made  two  years 
before.  He  says,  that  the  low  level  sewer  should  be 
constructed  as  near  the  Thames  as  practicable,  both  to 
avoid  the  public  inconvenience  along  crowded  streets 
during  construction,  and  to  intercept  the  sewage  close  to 
the  existing  outlets. 

Should  the  long-contemplated  embankment  of  the 
Thames  between  Westminster  and  London-bridge  be 
carried  out,  much  of  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  a river 
line  of  sewer  would  be  obviated,  and  the  intercepting 
sewer  might  be  most  advantageously  constructed  in  con- 
junction with  the  embankment  between  Ilungerford  and 
London  bridges. 

The  main  difficulties  and  the  greatest  inconvenience 
would  occur  along  the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  and  east- 
wards ; and  this  route  involves  the  necessity  for  recon- 
structing and  reversing  the  direction  of  all  the  branch  sewers 
on  the  south  of  the  line. 

The  ultimate  object  is  the  purification  of  the  Thames. 
That  object  cannot  be  obtained  until  the  channel  of  the  river 
is  deepened,  its  scov.rivg-power  increased,  and  its  mud  banks 
removed  by  the  construction  of  a proper  embankment  in  con- 
junction with  the  scheme  of  interception. 

Mr.  Bazalgette  adds, — I beg  to  state,  that  a large 
amount  of  risk  and  capital  may  be  saved , by  executing 
this  sewer  in  conjunction  with  an  embankment  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  and  that  the  execution  of  both  these 
works  is  essential  to  the  full  attainment  of  the  object  desired. 

This  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  metropolitan  engineer 
alone,  but  of  many  of  the  most  experienced  engineers  in 
the  country;  yet  this  urgent  recommendation  is  passed 
by,  and  the  fetid  mud-banks  of  the  Thames  are  likely  to 
continue  a disgrace — unparalleled  by  any  city  on  the  Con- 
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tinent — a dire  disgrace  to  London,  the  metropolis  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Bazalgette’s  voice,  however,  may  not  have 
been  raised  in  vain.  The  Chief  Commissioner  has  de- 
clared that  the  drainage  plans  are  still  to  be  submitted 
to  the  ablest  engineers  in  tire  country,  when  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette’s views  may  yet  find  support. 

The  western  district  contains  about  twenty-one  miles. 
The  surface  is  low,  much  of  it  being  but  slightly  above 
high-water  mark.  Mr.  Bazalgette  reports, — “ In  185-1, 
Mr.  Haywood  and  I recommended  for  this  area,  mainly 
on  the  score  of  economy,  works  for  purifying  its  sewage 
waters,  and  then  discharging  them  into  the  Thames,” 
— instead  of  conveying  the  sewage  of  21  square  miles 
through  the  heart  of  Westminster  and  London  to  the 
Lea.  He  adds, — “ Since  then,  extensive  experiments, 
which  have  been  made  in  several  places,  all  tend  to  con- 
firm the  statement,  that  sewage  matter  can  be  separated 
from  the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved  without  creating  a 
nuisance,  and  the  water  may,  by'  this  means,  be  rendered 
clean  and  inoffensive. 

“ Thus  it  was  that,  in  the  year  1854,  we  were  induced 
to  recommend  the  construction  of  sewage  works  in  a 
suburban  locality,  removed  from  houses,  viz.,  in  the  fields 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  west  of  Kensington  canal. 

“ In  making  that  recommendation  we  assumed  the 
sewage  to  be  valueless ; but  we  had  ascertained  that  the 
cost  of  the  process  of  purification  would  be  very  much  less 
than  that  of  conveying  the  sewage  to  high  water  at  Bark- 
ing Creek.  And  this  latter  circumstance  mainly  in- 
fluenced us,  although  the  increased  engineering  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  other  scheme  had  some  share  in  forming 
our  decision. 

“ Since  the  date  of  that  report  objections  have  been 
raised  to  the  establishment  of  deodorising  works  in  tire 
locality  mentioned.” 

Whichever  plan  be  adopted,  it  is  proposed  to  make  the 
western  sewer  capable  of  being  ultimately  extended  to 
Brentford.  The  sewage  of  that  and  of  other  populous 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  will,  in  tire  mean  time,  con- 
tinue to  pour  their  servage  into  the  Thames  above  the 
bridges. 

“ Supposing  the  sewage  of  the  western  district  to  be 
conveyed  to  deodorising  works  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kensington  canal,  a branch  from  Chelsea  hospital  would 
have  to  be  constructed.” 

The  sewage  would  be  raised  by  pumping  either  into 
the  low  level  sewer,  or  to  the  sewage  works. 

“ If  it  is  decided  to  deal  with  the  sewage  locally  at  the 
sewage  works,  it  would  be  raised  at  the  Kensington 
canal  fifteen  and  a half  feet,  requiring  153  horse-power. 
But,  if  conveyed  to  the  out-fall,  it  would  have  to  be 
raised  twenty  and  a half  feet,  requiring  for  that  purpose 
328  horse-power.  The  cost  of  pumping,  in  the  latter 
case,  would  amount  to  £15,120  per  annum,  but  only  to 
£8,900  per  annum  if  the  sewage  were  deodorised  near 
Kensington  canal. 

“ The  saving  effected  by  not  conveying  the  sewage  to 
the  outfall,  together  with  the  diminution  of  engine- 
power,  would  amount  to  £8,059  per  annum,  advantages 
which  induced  me  still  to  recommend  the  cheaper  pro- 
cess. Should  the  sewage  at  some  future  time  attain  a 
marketable  value,  it  would  go  toward  liquidating  the 
expenses  of  extracting  it  from  the  water.” 

The  saving  on  the  further  extension  to  Erith  Beach 
will  again  increase  this  amount,  which,  together  with  the 
reduced  cost  of  the  deodorising  process,  would  now 
amount  to  a saving  of  £12,000  a year  on  the  western 
district  alone,  and  this  may  one  day  be  further  increased 
by  the  sale  of  the  manure. 

Having  quoted  from  Mr.  Bazalgette’s  earlier  reports 
his  repeated  recommendation  of  the  deodorising  system 
for  the  western  district,  let  me  now  read  an  extract  from 
a much  later  report,  dated  the  25th  September  last,  after 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall  had  twice  rejected,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  outfalls  approved  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board.  He  says: — “The  approved  drainage  scheme  is 


capable  of  being  adapted  to  a variety  of  outfalls  into  the 
Thames,  or  to  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage  at  Barking- 
Creek  and  "Woolwich  Marshes,  or  even  nearer  to  London, 
and  the  Thames  thus  purified  at  a less  cost,  the  reservoirs  at 
those  places  being  dispensed  with,  substituting  for  them 
deodorising  works,  and  discharging  the  purified  waters 
into  the  Thames  at  all  times  of  the  tide.” 

“ This  process  would  entirely  remove  the  sewage  from 
the  river  in  a practical  point  of  view.  A f urther  saving 
of  nearly  half  a million  might  he  effected  hy  terminating  tin 
sewers  and  establishing  deodorising  works  nearer  to  London, 
say  in  the  Greenwich  Marshes  and  the  West  Ham 
Marshes,  which  would  accomplish  the  object  desired 
without  creating  a nuisance.” 

Now  let  us  examine  whether  the  deodorisation  cannot 
bo  better  perfor  med  elsewhere.  Taking  first  the  western 
district,  I will  give  an  outline  of  the  deodorising  works 
as  they  would  be  established  near  the  outlet  of  the  Ken- 
sington Conal. 

1st.  The  pumping  engines  would  be  of  a less  power 
than  that  requisite  to  raise  the  sewage  into  the  low-level 
sewer  opposite  Vauxhall. 

2nd.  The  deodorising  canals,  the  elevators,  and  filter 
frames,  would  be  entirely  built  in ; so  that  the  solid 
deposit  would  be  discharged  direct  from  the  filters  into 
covered  barges,  without  any  previous  contact  with  the 
outer  air,  and  be  at  once  conveyed  to  depots  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  metropolis. 

3rd.  Were  it  decided  to  flush  or  scour  during  dry 
weather  the  low-level  sewer,  passing  along  the  Strand  and 
Fleet-street  line,  with  the  effluent  water,  one  deposit 
canal  alone  would  be  employed.  But  should  it  be  found 
preferable  to  discharge  it  into  the  river,  a second  canal, 
two  hundred  feet  in  length,  would  be  necessary;  and 
after  passing  through  it,  the  effluent  stream  would  be 
found  transparent,  and  free  from  taste  and  smell.  The 
next  point  at  which  deodorising  works  might  be  intro- 
duced is  near  the  river  Lea. 

The  position  of  these  works  ought-  unquestionably  to 
be  on  the  City  side  of  the  Lea,  the  passage  over  which 
river,  by  a tubular  aqueduct  for  the  high  level,  and  by  a 
conduit  beneath  the  river  bed  for  the  low  level  sewer,  will 
be  extremely  costly  and  difficult  of  execution. 

The  expensive  extension  and  the  huge  reservoir  in  the 
marshes  would  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

The  deodorising  system  might  also  be  applied  to  the 
southern  drainage  scheme  by  works  at  Deptford  Creek,  the 
pumping-station  there  proposed  being  most  conveniently- 
situated  for  the  purpose.  The  necessity  would  thus  be 
avoided  of  conveying  the  sewage  from  Clapham  and 
Putney  to  the  reservoirs  in  the  marshes,  and  the  sewage 
of  Greenwich  might  be  brought  down  by'  its  natural  fall 
to  the  Deptford  works,  just  as  the  Chelsea  sewage  was  to 
the  western  works  at  Kensington  canal,  leaving  the 
sewage  of  Woolwich  and  the  lower  part  of  the  line  to  bo 
treated  separately,  if  at  all. 

1 will  now  give  the  estimate  of  cost  for  the  drainage 
and  conveyance  of  the  sewage  down  to  Erith  Beach,  as 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
and  compare  it  with  the  same  drainage  modified  by 
deodorizing  works.  (See  Table  in  following  page.) 

Hitherto  I have  confined  myself  to  showing  how  easily 
the  system  which  Mr. Bazalgette  himself  reeommendsat  the 
Kensington  canal,  for  an  area  of  twenty-two  square  miles 
may  be  extended  to  every  other  part  of  the  remaining  eighty 
square  miles  of  his  projected  plan.  But  if  I have  succeeded 
in  imparting  to  my  hearers  a small  share  of  the  convic- 
tion I myself  derive  from  the  success  of  the  Leicester 
works,  and  have  satisfactorily  shown  that  deodorizing 
works  can  be  placed,  even  in  the  most  densely  crowded  lo- 
calities,without  the  possibility  ofany  well-grounded  objec- 
tion being  raised  against  them,  it  may  be  asked,  whether 
considerable  advantage  would  not  accrue  from  augment- 
ing their  number  ; and  whether,  by  placing  them  in  the 
centres  rather  than  at  the  extremities  of  the  lines  of  in- 
tercepting sewers  the  consequent  diminution  of  distance. 
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COMPARATIVE  ESTIMATE  OF  CAPITAL  AND  WORKING 
EXPENSES. 


Detail  of  Works  adopted  by  Metro- 
politan. Board  of  Works. 


Estimate  by 
Mr.  Bazalgette 
for  convey  in; 
sewage  to  Erith 
Reach. 


Cost  of  the 
same  drainage 
with  deodori- 
sing works. 


South  Side. 

High  level  sewer  from  Clapham  to 

Deptford  and  branch  

Low  level  sewer  from  Putney  to  Dept- 
ford and  branch 

Extension  from  Deptford  to  Plumstead 
Reservoir  and  land  for  pumping  station 
Engine-houses,  engines,  pumps,  &c.... 
( One  pumping  saved  by  deodorising .) 

North  Side. 

High  level  sewer 

Middle  level  sewer  and  branch 

Low  level  sewer,  exclusive  of  the 

sewer  from  Western  District 

Western  District 

Main  outfall  sewer  to  Barking,  reser- 
voir and  land 

Engine-houses,  engines,  pumps,  &c.... 
Additional  cost  of  conveying  sewage 
from  Western  District  to  Barking.. 
Extensions  to  Erith  Reach 


Latest  estimate — dated  Dec.  3,  1856... 

Land,  50  acres  at  £300 

Deodorizing  Works  

Passage  over  and  under  the  Lea  River 
Brentford  and  Acton  Extension 


£199,226 

209,000 
155,550 
103,3  40 
164,780 


129,500 

214,200 

253.800 
78,200 

425.800 
112,000 

348,180 

443,224 


£2,836,600 


£199,226 

209,000 

77,775 

Land  below. 
91,980 


129,500 

214,200 

253,800 

78,200 

Land  below. 
112,000 


£1,365,681 

15,000 

250,000 


£2,836,600  £1,630,681 

Saving  in  Capital  £1,205,919. 


ANNUAL  WORKING  EXPENSES. 


Mr.  Bazalgette’s  Estimate  adopted  by  the  Board  £28,330 


DEODORIZING  WORKING  EXPENSES. 

Weekly. 

30  Lime  Mixers,  at  20s £30 

75  Filter  Press  Men,  at  20s 75 

30  Filter  Press  Lads,  at  1 0s 15 

10  Reservoir  Men,  at  20s 10 

Wages £130 

Weeks  52 


Wages  per  Annum £6,760 

Three  Superintendents  at  £150  450 

Wear  and  Tear  2,365 

Lime,  26,000  tons,  at  12s.  6d 16,250 

Engine  Power  rented  from  Pumping  Engines...  1,625 

£27,450 

Produce  from  filter  presses,  300,000  tons  annually, 
which,  if  sold  at  only  2s.  per  ton,  would  cover  the  work- 
ing expenses. 

£1,205,919,  then,  would  appear  to  be  the  amount  of 
capital  to  be  saved  by  adopting  the  deodorising  system 
over  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  drainage  scheme ; 
and  I will  not  shrink  from  comparing  my  portion  of  the 
estimates,  step  by  step,  with  those  adopted  by  the  Board. 
As  far  as  I can  separate  the  amounts  representing  the 
cost  of  drainage,  &c.,  for  the  western  district  alone,  they 
stand  thus : — 


state  of  its  shores,  unless  that  very  necessary  undertaking 
be  carried  out.  I go  further,  and  maintain  that  the  em- 
bankment itself  should  enclose  the  deodorizing  canals, 
the  vaulted  roofs  of  which  would  form  a platform  avail- 
able for  roads  or  any  other  purpose. 

The  embankment,  in  fact,  is  a key  to  the  whole  posi- 
tion. It  will  cut  off  the  communication  between  the 
present  sewers  and  the  river,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fur- 
nish, without  disturbing  the  streets,  not  only  a site  for 
deodorizing  the  sewage  waters,  but  the  best  site,  namely, 
one  at  or  near  the  present  mouths  of  the  servers,  whilst 
the  works  would  offer  no  interference  to  the  roads,  quays, 
or  warehouses  erected  over  them. 

The  capital  required  to  carry  out  any  system  for  un- 
profitably  conveying  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis  down 
the  river,  would,  in  conjunction  with  the  funds  produced 
by  the  new  wharves  and  docks,  suffice  to  effect  this  great 
undertaking  Until  the  embankment  was  considerably 
advanced,  the  sewers  entering  the  Thames  between  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  Bridges  would  continue  as  now  to 
pour  their  filth  into  the  river,  but  all  the  enormous  sewers 
above  and  below  the  bridges  might  at  once  be  purified  by 
the  erection  of  local  works  which  could  be  brought  into 
operation  within  six  months  from  the  time  at  which  the 
ground  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  engineers.  How  many 
years  must  otherwise  elapse  before  any  portion  of  the 
metropolitan  sewage  will  be  directed  from  its  present 
course. 

One  striking  advantage  in  treating  the  sewage  locally 
is,  the  facility  which  it  offers  for  meeting,  at  any  future 
time,  the  necessities  of  an  increasing  population  in  any 
particular  district.  On  Mr.  Bazalgette’s  plan,  preparation 
is  to  be  made  at  once,  at  an  enormous  increase  of  expense, 
for  an  addition  of  one  million  to  the  present  population, 
an  estimate  which  never  may  be  realised,  or  at  least  not 
in  the  quarters  anticipated. 

Nothing  that  I have  proposed  would  interfere  with  the 
high  and  middle  level  intercepting  sewers,  works  com- 
paratively inexpensive,  and  offering  no  engineering  diffi- 
culties. I would  only  observe,  that  the  sewage  con- 
veyed by  those  sewers  should  be  treated  locally,  and  the 
purified  water,  when  needed,  supplied  during  dry  weather 
to  the  flushing  of  the  lower  and  less  rapid  system  of 
sewers. 

Although  several  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Boards 
have  visited  the  works  at  Leicester  for  their  individual 
satisfaction,  the  authorities  of  the  metropolis  have  not 
attempted  to  acquaint  themselves  on  better  ground  than 
hearsay  evidence,  with  the  facts  which  have  resulted  from 
the  Leicester  experiment.  It  is  a reproach  to  all  parties 
that  no  official  knowledge  is  possessed  upon  a subject  which 
is  associated  at  Leicester  with  such  changes  in  the  Bills 
of  Mortality,  as  are  exhibited  by  the  report  of  the  Officer 
of  Health. 

High  scientific  opinions  are  not  wanting  in  support  of 
the  system.  I will  read  the  following  letter  in  proof  of 
what  I state : — 


Metropolitan  estimates  for 

If  Deodorised. 

drainage  £78,000 

Additional  cost  of  conveying 
sewage  from  western  dis- 
trict to  Barking  alone  ...  348,180 

On  to  Erith  [cost  unknown) 
Deodorising  works  at  the 

£78,000 

Kensington  canal 

(Population  151,950) 

21,000 

£426,180 

£99,000 

to  which  the  sewage  would  be  conveyed,  might  not  ena- 
ble their  size  to  be  reduced,  and  their  inclination  to  be 
increased,  so  as  to  ensure  more  perfect  scouring.  I have 
already  said  how  heartily  I concur  in  all  Mr.  Bazalgette 
has  urged  in  reference  to  the  Thames  embankment,  and 
the  impossibility  of  ever  arriving  at  the  complete  purifi- 
cation of  the  river,  or  at  a wholesome  and  respectable 


“ Chemical  Laboratory,  Guy’s  Hospital, 
September,  15th,  1851. 

“Sir, — We  have  read  with  great  attention  your  pamphlet, 
describing  the  patent  process  for  producing  solid  manure  Irom 
sewage  water,  and  think  that  the  plan  which  you  proposed  for 
collecting  the  sewage  of  towns  and  speedily  converting  it  to  a 
profitable  and  useful  manure,  excellent. 

“The  chemistry  is  properly  explained,  and  the  descriptions 
clear  and  intelligible. 

“ We  can  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  from  our  own  experi- 
ments. that  by  your  process  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  as 
well  as  the  phosphoric  acids,  dissolved  or  undissolved,  would  go 
down  and  be  retained  in  the  solid  deposit ; while  the  water, 
after  the  precipitation  is  completed,  will  be  discharged  in  a 
limpid  state,  and  free  from  the  offensive  matter  which  it  pre- 
viously contained. 

“ The  avoidance  in  your  process  of  long  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  the  absence  of  artificial  heat,  ensures  the  separation,  in  the 
best  manner,  to  prevent  loss  of  the  fertilising  matters  contained 
in  the  sewage  water. 

“ W e consider  your  process  has,  in  fact,  these  advantages 
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over  every  other  plan  which  has  been  proposed— it  provides  for 
the  immediate  and  rapid  sewerage  of  a district  at  all  periods  ; 
it  prevents  the  contamination  of  a river,  or  other  sources  of 
water  supply  by  removing  all  noxious  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  ; it  provides  for  a speedy  deodorisation,  separation,  and 
drying,  of  the  solid  and  useful  parts  of  the  sewage  ; and,  lastly, 
it  furnishes  to  the  agriculturist  a cheap  and  useful  manure. 

“ Wishing  you  success  in  a practical  lorm, 

“ We  are,  yours,  very  truly, 

“ARTHUR  AIKIN.  F.L.S. 

“ALFRED  S.  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

“ Professors  of  Chemistry,  in_Guy’s  Hospital.’’ 

“ T.  Wicksteed,  Esq.,  &c.,  Jtc.” 

With  such  opinions  and  results  in  favour  of  the  system, 
I demand,  on  public  grounds,  that  further  inquiry  be  made 
into  the  facts  which  I have  alleged.  Let  chemists  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  to  analyse  the  sewage  water  at 
every  stage  of  the  operation ; let  a commission  be  appointed 
to  visit  and  examine  deliberately  and  frequently  the  works 
at  Leicester,  at  all  hours,  and  judge  whether  the  results 
herein  stated  have  been  exaggerated,  and  if  they  are  found 
to  be  fully  borne  out,  let  not  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1855  be  tortured  into  preventing  the  admission  of 
limpid  water  into  the  Thames,  when  no  objection  has 
hitherto  been  raised  to  the  discharge  into  the  river  of 
storm  waters,  which  after  passing  for  miles  in  common 
sewers  cannot  be  remarkably  pure  and  inodorous. 

That  ordinary  sewage  has  high  manuring  properties  is 
universally  admitted,  and  1 have  shown  how  it  may  be 
employed,  both  economically  and  without  contaminating 
the  atmosphere.  Again,  the  cheap  manure  in  which  the 
deposit  can  be  produced  in  a solid  form,  yet  promises  to 
render  its  manufacture  self-paying  if  not  even  lucrative. 
For  my  own  part,  I think  that  ultimately  such  will  be 
the  case.  But  farmers  are  slow  in  appreciating  the  value 
of  any  manure  that  does  not  possess  strong  fertilizing 
properties,  and  the  quantity  produced  must  for  a time 
exceed  the  demand.  Its  value,  however,  for  compost  or 
“ nitre  beds”  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  which  alone 
will  open  a wide  field  for  its  employment.  Above  a 
thousand  tons  have  been  taken  by  the  farmers  near 
Leicester  during  the  past  week,  and  further  applications 
have  been  made,  but  at  a very  low  price.  Leaving  the 
question  of  marketable  value,  my  object  this  evening  has 
been  to  represent  the  great  facitities  for,  and  advantages 
in,  deodorizing  the  sewage  water  of  the  metropolis  before 
putrescence  is  in  full  activity,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
water  either  in  a pure  state  to  the  river,  or  the  use  of  it 
after  deodorization  for  the  purposes  of  inoffensive  irriga- 
tion. That  the  sewage  water  can  be  sufficiently  deodo- 
rized and  purified  by  lime  alone  without  causing  the 
slightest  nuisance,  is  a great  fact,  and  I can  see  nothing 
but  prejudice  or  penuriousness  that  can  prevent  its 
adoption. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  now  Iris  duty  to  invite  dis- 
cussion upon  this  subject.  At  the  present  stage  he  would 
only  say  that  he  agreed  with  the  author  of  the  paper  in 
the  importance  of  the  question  being  solved  as  to  the 
beneficial  application  of  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  prevention  of  its  entire  waste.  When  they  re- 
collected that  tlie  whole  system  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  depended  one  upon  the  other— that  vegetables  lived 
upon  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  certain  mine- 
ral substances — that  these  afforded  food  to  animals  during 
life,  and  were  again  resolved,  by  the  efl'ete  matter  during 
life  and  decay  after  death,  into  the  same  substances,  viz., 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  it  was  not,  he 
thought,  a wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  metropolis  to 
send  away  all  that  matter  to  feed  sea-gulls  and  sea-lions, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  brought  back  again  from  leha- 
boe  in  the  form  of  guano.  Instead  ot  this  general  and 
wasteful  distribution  of  our  treasures  throughout  the 
world,  it  would  be  far  better  to  use  them  economically 
and  productively  at  home.  He  would  mention  one  phi- 
losophical fact.  The  effete  matter  of  a population  was 


of  all  tilings  just  the  thing  to  supply  as  manure  for  the. 
growth  of  the  food  of  that  population.  The  Irish  fed 
very  much  upon  potatoes,  and  potatoes  grew  well  in  Ire- 
land, because  the  effete  matter  of  the  potato  feeder  was 
exactly  suited  for  the  growth  of  that  crop  ; and,  in  like 
manner,  the  population  of  the  metropolis  of  this  country 
would  be  best  provided  with  food  suited  to  it  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis  to  the  land. 
The  12,000  tons  of  nitrogen  consumed  in  the  food  of  its 
inhabitants  was  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  growth  of 
a similar  representative  of  food  if  we  followed  Nature’s 
teachings.  He  was  in  the  first  instance  surprised  at  the 
statement  that  the  inhabitants  of  London,  in  maintaining 
their  vitality,  consumed  about  12,000  tons  of  nitrogen 
annually : but,  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  arriving  at  this 
result  by  Mr.  Cooke,  he  had  made  the  calculation  on  his- 
own  data,  and  came  to  the  result  of  11,768  tons,  which 
was  very  near  the  amount  stated  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes  said,  that  he  read  before  this  Society, 
about  two  years  ago,  a paper  upon  the  sewage  of  Lon- 
don, in  which  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  possible,  by  any  process  hitherto  discovered,  to 
manufacture  a solid  manure  from  sewage,  which  should 
be  remunerative  both  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the 
agriculturist.  This  subject  was  very  fully  entered  into 
at  that  time.  Indeed,  the  interest  taken  in  it  was  so 
great,  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  was  kind  enough 
to  devote  an  extra  night  to  the  discussion.  Mr.  Wick- 
steed’s  pamphlet  was  then  before  the  public,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  show  that  a profit  of  22  per  cent,  could 
be  obtained  upon  a capital  of  one  million,  by  applying 
to  the  sewage  of  London  that  process  which  had  since 
been  carried  out  at  Leicester,  and  described  this  even- 
ing by  Mr.  Cooke.  Mr.  Wicksteed  considered  that  his 
solid  manure  would  sell  for  £2  to  £2  13s.  Od.  per  ton. 
It  was,  however,  argued  by  him  (Mr.  Lawes)  and  others, 
that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  manure  would  not 
justify  Mr.  Wicksteed  in  assigning  to  it  a greater  value 
than  a few  shillings  per  ton.  It  must  be  gratifying  to 
those  who,  like  him  (Mr.  Lawes),  considered  that  the 
value  of  any  manure  could  be  determined  by  its  che- 
mical composition,  to  find  that  this  opinion  had  been 
confirmed  that  night  by  Mr.  Cooke.  This  sewage  de- 
posit was  no  longer  a valuable  artificial  manure,  but  it  was 
to  be  ranked  with  lime,  chalk,  clay,  &c.  Mr.  Cooke  had 
said,  “ that  it  would  find  purchasers  at  a low  price,  when 
it  could  be  obtained  at  an  easy  and  short  carriage;  and 
that,  by  judicious  arrangements,  it  might  sell  for  rather 
more  than  it  costs.”  The  great  objection  to  Mr.  Wick- 
steed’s  process  was  this,  that  while  increasing  the  sewage 
by  an  enormous  bulk  of  worthless  matter,  it  failed 
to  arrest  the  greater  portion  of  that  which  was 
most  valuable  in  the  sewage,  which,  consequently, 
flowed  back  into  the  sewers  or  rivers.  It  was  well 
known  to  chemists  that  lime  would  not  precipitate 
ammonia  or  its  salts  from  a liquid  containing  them. 
Mr.  Cooke  endeavoured  to  meet  the  objection  by  saying, 
that  in  using  Mr.  Wiclcsteed’s  process  they  did  not  deal 
with  highly  putrescent  sewage  abounding  in  ammonia. 
Professor  Way,  however,  held  a different  opinion  ; he  ex- 
amined sewer- water  from  places  in  the  centre  of  London, 
from  Barret-court  and  Dorset-square,  and  stated  that  all 
the  nitrogen  in  the  liquid  state  seemed  to  be  in  the  form  of 
ammoniacal  salts ; that  in  one  case  84  per  cent.,  and  in 
tlie  other  89  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ammonia  in  the 
sewage  existed  in  the  soluble  state.  While,  therefore, 
he  (Mr.  Lawes)  might  lament,  with  Mr.  Cooke,  that  thirty 
million  pounds  worth  of  ammonia  had  gone  to  waste  in 
the  City  of  London  during  his  life,  he  (Mr.  Lawes) 
could  not  admit  that  this  waste  would  be  stopped  by  the 
application  of  Mr.  Wicksteed’s  process.  Mr.  Cooke  had, 
perhaps  wisely,  abstained  from  furnishing  an  analysis  of 
liis  manure,  but  he  (Mr.  Lawes)  would,  however,  venture 
to  quote  one  which  had  lately  been  given  him  by  Pro- 
fessor Yoelcker,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Koyal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester 
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Analysis  of  Leicester  bricks  made  from  the  sewage  of  the 
town  of  Leicester , by  Mr.  Wicksteed’s  Lime  process. 


Water 1052 

Organic  matters 12*46 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina 2-89 

Phosphate  of  Lime  (bone  earth) 2*27 

Carbonate  of  Lime 52-99 

Sulphate  of  Lime 1'76 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 3-G7 

Potash 0-26 

Chloride  of  Sodium 0-45 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter 13-50 


100-77 

And  containing  nitrogen  equal  to  0-60  ; ammonia,  0-72. 

Now,  here  was  a substance  containing  80  per  cent,  of 
matter  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  assign  any  money 
value,  and  containing  not  more  than  16  or  17  lbs.  of  am- 
monia in  a ton.  What  could  be  done  with  300,000  tons 
of  this  substance,  the  annual  amount  which  would  be 
produced  if  Mr.  Wicksteed’s  process  was  applied  to  the 
London  sewage?  It  certainly  could  not  be  sold,  and  it 
was  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  taken  as  a gift.  He 
(Mr.  Lawes)  could  hardly  think  that  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works  would  consider  himself  justified 
in  permitting  deodorising  works  to  be  erected  in  the 
metropolis,  from  which  8 or  9-tenths  of  the  ammonia  in 
the  sewage  operated  upon  would  flow  back  into  the 
sewers  or  river,  more  especially  as  ammonia  was  the  ele- 
ment which,  more  than  any  other,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  miasma  and  contagion.  He  (Mr.  Lawes) consi- 
dered that  the  proper  mothod  of  using  sewage  was  by 
irrigation.  If.  however,  it  was  found  impossible  to  select 
any  district  upon  which  the  fluid  could  be  deposited,  he 
was  disposed  to  join  in  the  cry  of  those  who  say,  away 
with  the  sewage  to  the  German  ocean. 

Mr.  E. Chadwick, C.B.,  said  that,  on  the  statementmade 
by  Mr.  Cooke,  that  “ it  behoved  the  authorities  generally 
to  consider  whether  the  effluvium  from  an  extensive 
area  saturated  with  sewage,  poisoning  the  atmosphere 
by  putrifying  and  steaming  during  the  heat  of  the 
summer,  might  not  be  as  injurious  to  the  health  of  Kent, 
aye,  to  the  metropolis  itself,  as  the  most  efficient  sub- 
terranean removal  of  sewage  might  be  beneficial,”  it 
was  to  be  observed  that  by  one  set  of  authorities,  at  the 
least,  the  foundation  of  such  apprehensions  had  been  care- 
fully examined,  and  provisions  made  to  meet  them;  and  it 
was,  doubtless,  the  duty  of  thosewho  had  the  responsibility 
of  new  works  to  re-investigate  the  subject,  and  to  examine 
the  works  in  actual  operation.  The  first  scheme  for 
applying  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis  to  other  towns 
was  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  and 
was  simply  an  application  of  the  practice  at  Edin- 
burgh of  applying  it  by  submersion.  The  result  of 
the  investigation  of  the  Board  of  Health  was  to 
establish  sanitary  objections  to  this  system,  as  well  as 
objections  of  an  agricultural  and  economical  nature. 
The  deodorising  power  of  soils  might  be  illustrated  by 
such  common  facts  as  that,  when  the  cook  had  an 
oniony”  knife,  it  was  the  practice  to  put  it  in  garden 
mould,  where  it  was  soon  perfectly  deodorised.  But  by 
Professor  Way,  and  by  Mr.  Huxtable,  those  deodorising 
powers  of  the  soils  had  been  demonstrated  scientifically 
and  experimentally,  by  passing  sewage,  or  mixtures  of 
decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  through  a suf- 
ficient stratum.  Most  persons  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  parks,  at  the  period  of  top-dressings, 
had  been  annoyed  by  the  foul  odours  arising  from  this 
operation.  Indeed,  he  had  known  frequent  illness  occa- 
sioned by  them.  Similar  evils  were  at  times  expe- 
rienced during  the  heavy  dunging  and  top-dressings  of 
market-gardens  with  decomposing  animal  manures.  Great 
loss  also  ensued;  agriculturists  agreed  that  two-thirds,  or 
three-fourths,  escaped  in  a gaseous  form.  The  mode  of  pre- 
venting this  loss  andnuisance  was  not  to  apply  chemicals, 


but  simply  to  perform  the  work  of  disintegration  at  once  by 
putting  the  solid  manure  into  water  to  arrest  the  gases, 
and  applying  it  by  the  water-cart  or  by  steam-power. 
This  process  was  in  fact  a saving  one.  Mr.  Beach,  a 
market  gardener,  at  Isleworth,  had  given  proof,  in  prize 
fruit  and  vegetation,  of  its  special  advantages.  The  ap- 
plication of  those  principles  to  the  disposal  of  the  refuse 
of  towns  in  the  prevention  of  nuisances,  was  now  proved 
in  a sufficient  number  of  instances.  It  had  been  done  at 
Rugby  now  for  three  years.  In  respect  to  the  drainage,  it 
was  to  be  observed,  that  those  who  only  knew  sewage 
under  the  old  conditions,  as  decomposing  manure  from 
the  overflow  of  cesspools  or  house  drains,  where  it  had 
been  detained  for  weeks,  months,  or  years,  were  unaware 
of  the  new  conditions  of  town  drainage,  in  which 
all  cesspools  were  abolished,  self-cleansing  tubular 
house  drains  and  sewers  being  substituted,  and  the  refuse 
removed  at  once,  before  it  could  become  decomposed.  At 
Rugby,  all  refuse  was  immediately  removed  by  the  new 
self-cleansing  drainage  and  sewers,  and  afterwards  distri- 
buted by  steam-power  on  the  principle  of  the  water-cart. 
The  results  of  the  working  were  in  complete  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  facts  to  which  he  had  adverted. 
The  sewage  was  at  once  received  in  the  soil,  and  held 
there,  not  merely  in  mechanical  suspension,  but  in 
chemical  combination,  until  it  was  taken  up  by  vegeta- 
tion. The  effect  was  shown  in  the  pellucid  and  usually 
inodorous  condition  in  which  the  surplus  water  ran 
away  on  days  when  there  was  no  rainfall.  The  sanitary 
conditions  and  the  agricultural  conditions,  were,  as  he 
(Mr.  Chadwick)  conceived,  inseparable,  and  the  instance 
cited  would  be  found  to  demonstrate  that  where  land 
was  available,  they  might  be  satisfactorily  established  by 
this  method.  But,  whilst  it  operated  to  arrest  decom- 
position, and  deodorize  the  refuse  of  towns,  and  to  pre- 
vent a nuisance,  by  a speaker  at  the  Great  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  in  writings  of  persons  advocating 
particular  interests,  this  very  case  had  been  held  forth 
as  an  instance  of  the  creation  of  the  nuisance.  On  this 
essential  point  lie  must  claim  to  adduce  the  authentic 
declaration  of  Mr.  Walker  himself,  made  in  April  last, 
in  a letter  in  answer  to  one  of  those  writers.  Mr. 
Chadwick  then  read  a quotation  from  the  letter. 
Besides  the  sanitary  results  demonstrated,  this  particu- 
lar instance  tended,  in  connexion  with  other  evidence, 
to  settle  the  extent  of  area  required  for  the  application 
of  the  sewage  of  a town  population.  At  present  the 
ordinary  sewage  derived  there  from  a thousand  houses, 
was  directly  applied  to  about  five  hundred  acres,  by 
pumping,  without  any  storeage ; and  there  was  an  end 
to  sewer  marshes,  or  sewer  lakes ; but  it  sufficed  only 
for  an  average  of  three  or  four  dressings  during  the 
year.  Mr.  Walker,  though  satisfied  with  the  results  as 
they  were,  was  of  opinion  that  the  refuse  might  be  ab- 
sorbed on  half  the  area  ; and  it  appeared  that  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  ordinary  drained  land  would  suffice  to 
utilize  the  sewage  of  one  thousand  houses.  On 
such  a scale  the  sewage  of  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis might  be  utilized  on  an  area  of  ten  miles 
square.  Where  land  was  obtainable,  and  he  confined 
his  objection  to  such  a case,  the  intervention  of 
sucli  a process  as  that  proposed,  was,  he  considered, 
an  unnecessary  expense,  a waste  of  engineering  work, 
of  chemical  matter,  and  a loss  and  deterioration  of 
manure. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  said,  having  seen  the  works 
at  Leicester  in  operation,  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the 
apparent  perfection  of  the  numerous  mechanical  arrange- 
ments there,  and  to  the  complete  manner  in  which  the 
sewage  was  deodorized  and  disinfected.  The  chemical 
part  of  the  process  was  less  complete  ; through  the  un- 
decomposed nitrogenous  matter,  some  compounds  of 
urea,  such  as  the  oxalate  and  nitrate  phosphates,  soap 
suds,  and  some  other  good  manure  could  be  saved  by 
the  lime  process,  precipitation,  and  filtration,  yet  am- 
monia, when  once  formed,  could  not  be  so.  He  thought,,. 
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however,  that  in  one  chemical  point  of  view  the  lec- 
turer had  not  done  Mr.  Wicksteed’s  process  justice ; 
though  lime  would  not  fix  ammonia,  other  bodies  known 
to  chemists  would : and  there  was  no  doubt  that  greater 
chemical  knowledge  applied  to  the  subject  would  intro- 
duce those  bodies  either  in  substitution  for,  or  in  addi- 
tion to,  the  lime — magnesian  limestone,  for  example. 
Now  it  seemed  to  him  that  Mr.  Wicksteed’s  process  and 
apparatus  afforded  the  great  present  good  of  rendering 
sewage  entirely  innoxious  and  inoffensive ; the  further, 
though  less  important,  present  good,  of  separating  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  fertilizing  matter ; and  the  great 
future  good  of  supplying  in  operation  a beautifully  com- 
plete apparatus,  with  appliances  for  precipitation,  for 
conveying  out  the  precipitate,  and  its  separation,  by  fil- 
tration, from  the  water  with  which  it  was  mixed,  all  at 
once  available  when  the  body  to  fix  the  ammonia  made 
its  appearance.  Now  he  (Mr.  Wilson)  could  not  think, 
even  if  the  chemical  knowledge  would  allow  it  (and  we 
had  now  great  scientific  chemists)  that  the  common 
sense  of  the  country  would  not  interfere  to  prevent  any 
such  monstrous  plan  as  that  by  which  the  enormously 
valuable  matter  of  the  London  sewers  would  be  carried 
and  allowed  to  run  to  waste  into  the  German  Ocean. 
If  we  waited  until  a combined  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal process  arrived  at  perfection,  we  should  wait  for 
ever.  How  did  great  manufactures  rise?  When  a pro- 
cess had  attained  a moderate  degree  of  perfection,  it 
was  put  into  operation ; then  improvements  after 
improvements  were  naturally  suggested.  The  great 
thing  was  to  get  a good  practical  starting  point,  and 
the  meeting  would,  he  thought,  agree  with  him  that 
Mr.  Wicksteed  had,  at  the  veiy  least,  advanced  thus  far 
at  Leicester. 

Mr.  S.  Sidney  said  this  was  the  third  time  that  the 
value  of  sewage  manure  had  been  discussed  by  the 
Society  of  Arts.  On  the  first  occasion,  he  (Mr.  Sidney) 
characterised  as  wild  exaggerations  the  poetical  view 
which  Mr.  Mechi  took  of  the  refuse  of  cities.  On 
the  second  occasion,  Mr.  Bennet  Lawes,  in  a most  able 
paper,  exhausted  the  chemical  part  of  the  question,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  a distant  limited  applica- 
tion of  sewage  manure  to  grass  land  in  a liquid  state, 
was  its  only  profitable  use ; and  now  Mr.  F.  Cooke,  in 
his  very  candid  paper,  was  content  to  take  manufactured 
solid  sewage,  at  from  2s.  to  4s.  per  ton,  a price  that 
would  not  bear  the  cost  of  carriage,  as  he  (Mr.  Sidney) 
had  shown  in  former  discussions.  This  theory  of  the 
enormous  value  of  town  sewage  was  not  new.  The 
late  ingenious  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  was  the  author 
of  a theory,  that  town  sewage  could  be  converted  into 
a source  of  revenue — a theory  which  the  late  Board  of 
Health  had  employed,  in  order  to  bribe  many  towns  to 
enter  into  costly  and  unprofitable  schemes  of  town 
drainage.  In  184S,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  in  a report 
circulated  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
wrote — “ Assuming  that  5 cwt.  of  sewer  water  is  equal 
to  21  cwt.  of  guano — -that  the  sewer  water  of  every  town 
was  worth  £1  per  head  per  annum  (that  would  give  three 
millions  sterling  for  London) ; and  that,  therefore,  ‘ such 
an  income  annually  would  provide  a fund  for  the  improve- 
ment of  all  towns  in  a manner  corresponding  with  the  most 
enlightened  views  with  respect  to  sanitary  regulations.’  ” 
A very  little  inquiry  served  to  show,  that  while  2]  cwt. 
of  guano  was  worth  30s.,  and  would  produce  an  increase 
of  six  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  over  ordinary  crops, 
the  same  quantity  of  sewage  water  was  all  but  value- 
less. Nevertheless,  in  the  first  report  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  dated  July,  1849,  it  was  said,  “ That  in  the 
local  works  which  it  is  necessary  to  execute  for  the 
sanitary  improvement  of  towns,  an  entirely  new  system 
of  sewerage  must  be  combined  with  a new  system  of 
house  drainage,  with  a new  system  of  water  supply,  and 
with  a new  system  of  removing  and  of  applying  the 
refuse  of  towns  to  agriculture.”  And  Local  Boards  of 
Health  were  recommended  to  enclose  waste  land, 


‘ 1 drain , and  lay  down  upon  it  pipes  for  the  distribution  <of 
the  sewer  manure,  and  then  re-let  it,  prepared  for  cultiva- 
tion, with  a supply  of  the  manure,  on  lease,  and  apply  the 
surplus  rents  to  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  town.” 
In  1853,  Mr.  Chadwick  addressed  a letter  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  in  which  he  stated  that  there  were  ten  towns 
where  inoffensive  and  beneficial  distribution,  bjr  flexible 
pipe  and  jets,  might  be  anticipated  at  an  early  date ; 
and,  in  1856,  the  same  gentleman  read  a paper  at  the 
Free  Trade  Congress  of  Brussels,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
a hundred  towns  in  such  a manner  as  to  lead  to 
the  belief  that  they  were  about  to  derive  crops  and 
revenue  from  their  sewage. — -[Mr.  Chadwick  dissented.] 
— At  any  rate,  such  was  the  impression  of  Mr.  Walker, 
of  Rugby,  of  himself  (Mr.  Sidney),  and  many  others. 
In  this  paper,  at  least,  two  examples  only  of  enlightened 
cultivation  were  cited — the  well-known  liquid  manure 
farm,  of  170  acres,  at  Tiptree  (where  his  worthy  friend, 
Mr.  Mechi,  never  grew  good  corn  crops,  or  good  root  crops, 
until  he  followed  the  example  of  his  neighbours,  and 
gave  his  wheat  30s.  an  acre  of  solid  guano,  and  drilled 
in  a good  dose  of  Lawes’  superphosphate  with  his  man- 
gold), and  the  sewage  manure  farm  of  Mr.  Walker,  at 
Rugby,  where,  on  200  acres  of  grass  land,  on  a wonder- 
fully porous  soil,  a very  good  effect  was  produced  by  the 
liquid  sewage  in  summer.  Here,  then,  after  all,  were 
just  two  towns,  or,  rather,  villages,  using  town  sewage 
on  the  Deanston  plan,  Watford,  where  the  machinery 
did  not  as  yet  work  successfully,  and  Rugby.  But 
the  sewage  manure  theorists  maintained  that  the 
absence  of  demand  for  the  fertilising  streams  of  cities  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  stupidity  of  the  British  farmer. 
But  had  the  farmer  been  standing  still  during  the  last 
sixteen  years?  During  that  period  a million  sterling 
had  been  invested  in  manufactories  for  producing  an- 
nually hundreds  of  steam  engines,  threshing  machines, 
drills,  horse-hoes,  clod-crushers,  ploughs,  harrows,  &c., 
which  were  eagerly  bought  up.  During  that  period  mil- 
lions had  been  sunk  in  draining,  paid  for  by  fanners’ 
rents  ; hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  guano,  costing 
from  £10  to  £15  a ton,  had  been  consumed.  Manufac- 
tories of  another  costly  manure,  superphosphate  of  lime, 
had  been  established  in  every  great  town  and  every  ag- 
ricultural district.  These  manufacturers  imported  bones, 
bone  ashes,  and  burned  flesh  from  South  America  ; they 
ransacked  even  the  battle-fields  of  Europe  for  the  same 
invaluable  material;  they  imported  apatite  from  Nor- 
way : and  they  did  all  this  while  sewage  lay  at  their 
doors,  offered  to  them  gratis,  and  yet  they  did  not  find 
it  worth  while  to  accept  it.  After  bringing  forward 
other  instances  in  support  of  his  views,  Mr.  Sidney  said 
that  in  thus  following  out  the  history  of  British  agricul- 
ture it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  profitable  use  of 
liquid  manure  must  depend  on  special  and  exceptional 
circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  where  it  could  by  gravi- 
tation be  cheaply  applied  to  grass  land,  of  a quality  suffi- 
ciently porous  to  absorb  it.  At  Rugby  it  flowed  away 
rapidly  enough  ; yet  even  there  it  could  not  be  all  used, 
and  the  river  was  polluted.  But  few  soils  were  like  that 
of  the  Rugby  farm.  If  he  were  asked  why  we  neglect 
British,  and  send  so  far  for  Peruvian  guano,  at  more  than 
one  hundred  times  the  price  of  the  home  production,  he 
would  answer,  why  do  we  drink  China  tea  instead  of 
British  herbs,  Eastern  sugar  instead' of  British  honey  ? 
Why  do  we  wear  American  cotton  and  Italian  silk,  instead 
of  British  home-spun  ? Why  do  we  prefer  rosewood  to 
British  oak  ? Why  toast  our  friends  in  foreign  cham- 
pagne instead  of  the  domestic  gooseberry  ? Because  the 
foreign  article  was  cheaper  at  the  higher  price. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Meciii  begged  to  state,  in  a very  few 
words,  the  results  of  his  own  practical  experience  on  this 
subject,  and,  in  the  first  place,  he  would  remark,  that 
the  earth  was  the  best  and  cheapest  deodoriser  that  they 
had.  So  effective  was  it  that  where  he  had  applied 
large  quantities  of  liquid  manure  of  the  strongest 
description,  saturated  with  the  dead  bodies  of  animals  in 
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large  quantities,  he  had  found  his  cattle  feeding  upon  the 
pasture  so  treated  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
application,  and  forty-eight  hours  after,  no  smell  what- 
ever was  emitted.  Again,  with  respect  to  liquid  manure 
not  being  good  for  other  crops  than  those  of  grass,  he  had 
found  it  beneficial  to  every  description  of  crop,  and  so 
effective  that,  where  it  was  applied  in  considerable 
quantities,  he  had  seen  its  effects  on  subsequent  crops  for 
three  or  four  years.  Having  apiece  of  land  undone,  and 
comparing  it  with  that  which  was  done,  the  result  had 
been  unquestionable  for  several  years.  If  they 
doubted  the  power  of  the  soil  as  a deodoriser, 
they  had  only  to  get  some  game  that  was  high, 
wrap  it  in  a cloth,  and  cover  it  with  a few  sliovels- 
full  of  earth,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  they  would 
find  that  all  unpleasant  smell  was  removed.  A labourer 
in  his  employ  had  assured  him  that  when  he  used  to  be 
engaged  in  cutting  up  carrion  for  feeding  hounds,  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  remove  the  smell  from  his 
hands  was  by  washing  them  in  clay  water.  But  before 
they  could  apply  liquid  manure  to  clay  lands  they  must 
be  well  drained.  On  c-halky,  gravelly,  and  sandy  soils, 
they  might  put  any  quantity  of  liquid  manure  with  effect, 
especially  for  those  quick-growing  crops  which  consumed 
large  quantities  of  food  by  their  rapid  growth.  But 
the  great  question  was,  to  persuade  tire  agricultural 
public  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  use  this  description 
of  manure.  If  sewage  was  profitable  to  be  used  by  the 
fanner,  it  was  useless  unless  the  agricultural  public 
were  prepared  to  lay  down  the  pipes  to  bring  it  upon 
their  land.  This  could  be  done  at  a cost  of  something 
like  £6  per  acre.  Having  adopted  the  system  himself, 
he  could  state  as  the  result  of  his  experience  for  the  last 
four  years,  on  his  farm  of  170  acres,  that  it  was  a most 
profitable  operation.  Applying  the  water  of  London 
alone — even  without  the  12,000  or  15,000  tons  of  am- 
monia— over  properly  drained  land,  would  be  profita- 
ble. The  water  meadow's  of  Winchester  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland  proved  this.  It  had  been  said  that  liquid  ma- 
nure was  not  available  during  wet  weather  or  frost.  He 
would  say  that  it  could  be  applied  in  any  weather  except 
very  severe  frost,  and  even  during  frost  it  often  had  the 
effect  of  softening  the  ground.  He  hoped  never  again 
to  hear  it  asserted  that  water  cannot  percolate  through 
the  stiff  clays,  for  unless  that  notion  were  exploded,  it 
was  in  vain  to  hope  that  agriculturists  would  apply  the 
sewage  of  towns  upon  clay  lands.  The  cost  of  its 
application  was  no  longer  a matter  of  doubt.  There 
was  a vast  amount  of  prejudice  to  be  got  rid  of 
before  sewage,  manure  would  be  of  extensive  application. 
Of  its  value  there  could  be  no  question.  London  at  the 
present . time  contained  about  an  eleventh  part  of  the 
j population  of  the  whole  country,  and  probably  the  pro- 
duce of  one-eighth  of  the  whole  area  of  land  was  ex- 
hausted to  feed  London  alone.  The  importance  of  a 
good  manure  would  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who 
had  to  resort  to  expensive  foreign  manure  to  supply  the 
exhaustion  of  the  land  in  feeding  the  population  of  this 
metropolis.  With  regard  to  the  deodorising  process  at 
Leicester  now  advanced,  he  would  state  that  it  was  con- 
templated to  carry  it  out  at  Chelmsford ; originally  it 
was  intended  to  lay  down  a system  of  pipes  and  works 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  land,  but  there  was  at 
present  a difficulty  in  obtaining  the  land  required  for  the 
I purpose  on  such  terms  as  would  justify  the  outlay. 

Dr.  Copeland  remarked,  that  in  his  opinion,  if  Mr. 
Bazalgette’s  plan  of  intercepting  sewers  were  carried  out, 
it  would  be  a failure,  injurious  to  the  healih  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  would  entail  double  the  estimated  expense. 
The  subject  of  deodorising — or,  more  properly  speaking, 

\ disinfecting — was  one  of  great  importance;  for,  unless 
that  were  done,  no  sanitary  improvement  would  result. 
He  objected  to  the  use  of  quick-lime  in  the  process,  in- 
asmuch as  it  set  free  the  ammonia,  whereas  he  would 
suggest  the  use  of  carbon  (carbon  being  a fixer  of 
^ammonia),  and  the  result  would  be  a more  useful  manure. 


That  was,  however,  objected  to  by  Mr.  Cooke,  on  the 
score  of  expense.  In  18-19,  a patent  was  obtained  for 
peat  charcoal;  it  had  been  extensively  employed,  and 
was  sold  in  Ireland  at  Is.  per  bushel.  This  might  be 
thought  a high  price  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  if 
combined  with  other  chemical  materials  it  might,  he 
thought,  be  advantageously  used  for  disinfecting  the 
sewage  before  it  reached  the  larger  reservoirs,  or  even  in 
the  reservoirs  themselves.  He  thought  that  a mistaken 
notion  prevailed  as  to  the  injurious  effects  that  would 
result  from  these  sewers,  for  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  effects  were  not  so  bad  as  when  the  sewage  was  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  land.  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Sheriff 
Meehi  had  stated,  the  earth  was  tire  best  deodoriser,  but 
the  great  object  was  to  deodorise  long  before  the  sewage 
reached  that  destination. 

Dr.  Glover  said,  that  time  did  not  admit  of  his 
speaking  at  any  length  on  the  subject,  but  he  believed 
that  deodorising  processes  might  be  carried  out  with 
success,  and  that  the  fact  of  several  very  impure  waters 
being  purified  by  filtration,  was  a proof  of  it.  The  great 
object  should  be  to  employ  materials  which  were  them- 
selves excellent  as  articles  of  manure,  and  which,  by 
absorbing  the  sewage,  would  become  still  more  so.  Dr- 
Glover  referred  to  the  experiment  of  M.  Chevalier  on 
animal  charcoal  as  a deodorising  agent,  and  stated  that 
he  himself  had  experimented  on  soot,  and  found  it  a 
powerful  deodorising  agent.  He  also  referred  to  the 
action  of  sulphate  of  lime  as  a fixer  of  ammonia,  and  in 
conclusion  stated  that  he  believed  the  problem,  though 
difficult  of  solution,  was  by  no  means  impracticable. 

Mr.  Wright  said,  although  a member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  he  v'as  not  there  to  defend  that 
body.  It  was  a favourite  practice  to  point  out  in  strong 
language  the  enormous  amount  of  fertilising  matter  that 
was  lost  under  the  ordinary  system  of  town  sewage.  He 
appealed  to  the  chairman,  as  a chemist,  and  one  acquainted 
with  manufactures,  whether  the  cost  at  which  it  could  be 
saved  was  not  an  essential  element  in  the  question. 
Quartz  might  contain  gold,  but  in  so  small  a proportion 
that  it  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  extraction.  He 
applied  that  remark  to  the  subject  before  them.  Until  it 
had  been  shown  that  it  would  cost  less  to  abstract  the 
valuable  matters  in  the  sewage  than  the  value  when  ex- 
tracted, they  must  adopt  the  best  plan  they  could  for 
getting  rid  of  it.  He  would  instance  ammoniacal  liquor 
of  gas  works.  The  ordinary  strength  of  that  product 
in  gas  w'orks  was,  that  it  took  about  16  ounces  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  saturate  a gallon  of  the  liquor,  and  thus 
form  a salt  of  ammonia.  It  was  more  profitable  to  sell  it 
for  a low  price  to  parties  who  took  it  away  from  the  gas 
works  and  manufactured  from  it  a valuable  chemical 
salt,  than  for  the  gas  company  to  attempt  the  manufacture 
themselves.  But  the  manufacture  could  not  be  carried 
on  profitably  if  the  dilution  exceeded  a certain  per 
centage.  Now'  the  per  centage  of  ammonia  in  sewage 
was  infinitely  less  than  in  any  ammoniacal  ever  made.  He 
had  hoped  for  more  detailed  facts  as  to  the  expenses 
at  Leicester.  If,  as  was  stated,  they  were  selling  it 
at  2s.  per  ton,  could  they  buy  lime  for  the  process 
at  2s.  per  ton  ? Those  were  the  practical  questions 
which  required  to  be  answered.  He  thought,  that 
after  the  diversity  of  opinion  they  had  heard  that 
evening,  to  ask  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  rush  into  this 
scheme,  would  be  asking  more  than  practical  men  of 
business  would  be  inclined  to  concede.  The  Board  of 
Works  were  doing  all  they  could  to  bring  the  sewage  to 
one  or  two  points,  and  when  there  it  could  be  operated 
upon.  He  would  appeal  to  this  large  audience,  whether 
what  the  Board  were  doing  was  not  something  like  that 
which  business  men  should  do  ? 

Mr.  Wilkinson  said  he  belonged  to  an  increasing- 
section  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  who  believed  that  in 
deodorising  would  be  found  the  successful  solution  of  the 
great  question  of  the  day.  He  contended  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial  consideration  of  tha 
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question.  The  question  was  how  they  could  most  effi- 
ciently, in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  effect  the  complete 
drainage  of  the  metropolis.  The  Board  of  Works  might 
be  considered  as  a jury  upon  the  question,  and  they' 
wanted  evidence  to  guide  them.  He  could  confirm  all 
that  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Cooke  with  regard  to  the 
sanitaiy  effects  of  that  system  upon  the  town  of  Leicester, 
and  the  process  might  be  carried  on  under  their  drawing- 
room windows  without  offence  to  any  one.  lie  con- 
sidered the  most  magnificent  results  had  ensued  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  from  the  adoption  of  the  de- 
odorising process ; and  as  the  representatives  of  the 
sanitary  interest  of  the  metropolis,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
board  to  pause  before  they  committed  themselves  to  the 
vast  expenditure  proposed.  They  ought  officially  to 
send  proper  persons  to  examine  carefully  into  this  pro- 
cess. He  (Mr. Wilkinson)  was  not  wedded  to  any  parti- 
cular plan,  but  he  believed  that  the  deodorising  principle 
would  enable  them  to  do  the  work  most  effectually  and 
economically.  He  considered  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  Board  of  Works  to  determine  this  great 
question  ; it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  a special  com- 
mission were  appointed  for  a work  of  such  magnitude, 
which  commission  should  embrace  the  best  engineering 
and  chemical  talent  of  the  day.  He  dissented  from  the 
opinion  just  expressed,  that  because  the  products  were 
not  at  present  commercially  valuable,  the  deodorising 
principle  ought  not  on  that  account  to  be  considered  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board. 

Mr.  Bawlinson  said  that  it  was  now  pretty  well 
decided  that  towns  must  be  sewered,  and  houses  must  be 
drained,  if  health  was  to  be  preserved,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  accumulated  sewage  must  be  disposed  of;  and 
as  there  were  cases  in  which  an  immediate  application 
to  the  land  could  not  be  made,  some  form  of  deodorising 
would  be  necessary.  He  (Mr.  Bawlinson)  could  only  say, 
that  if  the  Leicester  plan  did  not  fully  answer  the  pur- 
pose he  was  sorry  to  hear  it,  and  most  earnestly  hoped  all 
objections  might  be  removed.  Mr.  Cooke  had  imputed 
the  saving  of  life  in  Leicester  to  the  deodorising.  As 
this  might  be  objected  to,  he  begged  to  say  that  sewers 
and  drains,  without  the  deodorising  works,  had  brought 
about  equally  beneficial  results,  and  he  only  mentioned 
this  fact  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  deodorising 
might  not  be  weakened.  The  question  should  not  be 
one  of  cost  alone  ; if  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  people,  the  work  ought  to  be  made 
compulsory,  and  a rate  should  be  levied  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expenses.  Much  had  been  said  about 
the  proposed  metropolitan  works,  and  their  great  cost — 
if  great  works  were  to  be  carried  out,  the  cost  must  be 
great,  but  not  greater  than  the  benefits  to  be  conferred. 

Hr.  Letiieby  said,  as  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
the  City  of  London,  he  had  looked  with  great  interest  at 
every  scheme  which  had  been  advanced  in  order  to  effect  the 
complete  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  and  he,  in  common 
with  others,  had  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
question  raised  as  to  the  effect  of  lime  upon  the  sewage 
of  the  metropolis.  Without  entering  upon  the  en- 
gineering part  of  the  subject,  he  would  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  two  chief  arguments  that  had  been  advanced 
in  favour  of  the  scheme  then  brought  before  their  notice. 
One  related  to  the  chemical  influence  of  the  lime.  The 
constituents  of  the  sewage  of  towns  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  undigested  matters,  and  when  those  were 
acted  upon  by  lime — whether  they  were  in  an  undecom- 
posed state,  or  in  a putrescent  state,  the  lime  precipi- 
tated the  phosphates,  which,  in  the  act  of  falling,  carried 
mechanically  other  matters  existing  in  sewage  waters,  and 
there  were  left  urea,  uric  acid,  and  other  substances  of 
value,  wholly  untouched.  The  process,  therefore,  he  con- 
sidered deficient,  in  the  first  principles  of  chemistry.  He  need 
not  say  that  the  action  of  lime  upon  the  various  consti- 
tuent matters  of  sewage  water  was  wellknown  to  chemists; 
but  he  had  himself  put  it  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and 
he  found  that  lime  acted  upon  the  sewage  matter,  whe- 


ther fresh  or  in  a decomposed  state,  in  such  a manner 
that  the  great  material  which  gave  its  value  to  guano — 
ammonia — passed  away,  and  was  lost.  The  lime  did 
little  more  than  precipitate  the  matters  mechanically 
suspended.  Another  argument  was,  that  the  mortality 
of  the  town  of  Leicester  had  been  very  considerably  re- 
duced since  that  mode  of  disinfecting  the  sewage  had 
been  introduced.  The  tabulated  return  before  them 
would  at  first  sight  indicate  that  fact,  and  if  they  relied 
upon  it,  they  might  conclude  that  the  health  of  the 
town  had  progressed,  pari  pasyu,  with  the  introduction 
of  this  system.  But  let  them  look  at  the  other  towns 
in  the  North-Midland  counties,  and  they  would  find 
that  there  also,  in  precisely  similar  proportion,  had  there 
been  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  public  health. 
By  tire  returns  of  the  Eegistrar-General  for  the  last  three 
years,  he  found  that  the  improvement  in  the  health  of 
Leicester — upon  which  so  much  stress  was  laid,  as  con- 
nected with  this  particular  system — was  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  had  taken  place  throughout  the 
whole  of  England;  thus  the  argument  failed.  He  was 
therefore  of  opinion  that  the  two  points  to  which  he  had 
directed  his  remarks,  viz.,  the  chemical  principle  in- 
volved, and  the  sanitary  l'esult  claimed,  were  not 
founded  upon  those  sure  data  on  which  such  schemes 
ought  to  be  based,  in  order  to  gain  attention  as  applica- 
ble to  the  exigencies  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Cooke  said  that  the  length  of  the  discussion  and 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  would  only  admit  of  a very 
brief  reply  to  the  comments  of  the  various  gentlemen 
who  had  addressed  the  meeting.  It  had  been  said  that 
he  had  ascribed  the  diminished  number  of  deaths  at 
Leicester  to  the  system  of  deodorisation  alone  ; but  that 
was  an  error.  He  had  ascribed  this  all-important  fact  to 
the  general  sanitary  measures  adopted  at  Leicester. 
It  was  true  the  putrid  river  Soar  of  former  days  had, 
since  the  erection  of  the  deodorising  works,  become  a 
pure  stream  of  w holesome  water,  and  the  sickly  residents 
on  its  banks  had  become  healthy.  This  was  a remarkable 
coincidence,  at  least.  It  had  been  said  that  quicklime 
liberated  the  ammonia  of  the  sewage,  and  that  the 
Leicester  plan  was,  therefore,  chemically  wrong.  He 
(Mr.  Cooke)  had  stated  that  it  was  cream,  or  hydrate  of 
lime,  that  was  employed,  and  that  the  ammonia,  in 
consequence,  could  not  be,  and  was  not,  liberated  by 
the  process.  It  had  been  said  that  the  chemist  of  the 
Agricultural  Collegeat  Cirencester  declared  that  in  the  dry 
bricks  there  was  only  -72  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  He  (Mr.. 
Cooke)  had  shown  that  the  dry  brick  lost  its  ammonia, 
and  should  not  be  taken  as  the  product  of  tire  system.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  process  was  a fallacy,  and  the 
product  worthless,  because  it  did  not  sell.  He  (Mr.. 
Cooke)  had  stated  that  it  did  sell,  at  a price  that  covered 
the  outlay  in  production,  and  that  1,000  tons  had  been 
sold  in  the  last  fortnight  . He  was  told  that  there  was  a 
j fallacy  in  valuing  the  ammonia  in  manure  at  £(50  per 
ton,  as  that  was  the  price  of  the  pure  article.  He  replied, 
how,  then,  was  guano  valued  '?  It  contained  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  ammonia,  and  sold  in  the  market  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  sample.  He  was 
charged  by  a member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  with 
trying  to  force  his  plan  upon  the  board.  It  was  not  his 
plan,  but  that  of  the  board — of  their  engineer,  Mr. 
Bazalgette — who  recommended  it  for  the  western  district, 
because  “ he  had  ascertained  that  the  cost  of  the  process 
of  purification  would  be  very  much  less  than  that  of 
conveying  the  sewage  to  Barking-creek.”  That  this 
circumstance  mainly  influenced  him, ^although  the 
increased  engineering  difficulties  attendant  on  the  other 
scheme  had  some  share  in  forming  his  decision,  and  that 
the  amount  of  saving  in  that  district  alone  would  be 
£12,000  per  annum  ; and  Mr.  Bazalgette  afterwards  stated 
that  if  his  (Mr.  Cooke’s)  proposition  for  deodorising  at 
the  Lea  l iver  were  adopted,  “ a further  saving  of  nearly 
half  a million  might  be  effected.”  It  was  said  that  the 
plan  had  failed  at  Southampton.  This  was  an  error. 
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The  authorities  had  not  adopted  the  plan,  and  their 
putrid  sewage  flowed  into  their  stream  at  low  tide,  hut 
he  thought  they  would  ultimately  adopt  it.  Another 
gentleman  urged  that  the  English  farmer  would  only  use 
the  pure  guano,  on  the  same  ground  that  in  private 
life  tobacco  was  used  instead  of  rhubarb  leaf,  coffee 
instead  of  chicory,  champagne  instead  of  gooseberry 
wine.  He  (Mr.  Cooke)  replied  that  that  gentleman  was 
wrong  in  each  case.  The  counterfeit  was  extensively 
used  because  it  was  cheaper,  but  the  deodorised  sewage 
was  no  counterfeit ; it  was  of  low  value,  but  still  ot 
value,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  at  which  it  could  be 
produced,  and  for  what  it  was  worth.  He  (Mr.  Cooke) 
showed,  by  sales  that  were  going  on,  that  it  could  be 
disposed  of  at  a price  which  would  cover  working  ex- 
penses, but  the  Metropolitan  Board  were  willing  to  spend 
£38,000  per  annum,  without  any  return.  He  showed  a 
saving  of  £1,200,000  per  annum  on  the  engineers’ 
estimates.  Another  gentleman  declared  that  irrigation 
was  desirable,  but  that  it  infected  the  air.  He  (Mr. 
Cooke)  submitted  a plan  for  purifying  the  sewage  water 
before  it  was  employed  for  irrigation.  He  was  told  that 
the  ammonia  escaped  in  the  effluent  water,  but  the 
chemists  could  not  detect  it.  Another  gentleman,  a 
member  of  the  council,  said  that  he  (Mr.  Cooke)  had  not 
done  full  justice  to  Mr.  Wicksteed’s  plan,  which  had 
proved  three  great  points,  viz.,  that  the  feculent  matter 
was  separated  by  it  without  any  nuisance,  that  the 
deposit  was  removed  from  under  the  clear  water  without 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  was  converted 
into  a solid  substance,  easily  removed,  and  of  some  value. 
He  said  that  therein  the  main  question  was  solved.  He 
(Mr.  Cooke)  urgently  warned  the  agriculturists  of  this 
country  not  to  be  led"  blindly  by  the  chemists.  They  had 
been  the  best  and  truest  advisers,  but  they  would  be 
found  to  be  bad  masters.  Twenty  years  had  passed 
since  he  had  had  to  fight  the  cause  of  a great  and  novel 
undertaking,  when  the  very  mention  of  the  electric 
telegraph  was  laughed  at,  and  when  he  had  not  the 
great  facts  achieved  to  point  to  which  he  had  in  this 
instance.  But  truth  would  gain  its  victory,  as  it  did 
then,  and  the  scientific  prejudices  once  overcome,  the 
scientific  adviser  became  the  best  and  safest  friend.  The 
Leicester  system  was  a great  fact,  which  could  not  be 
shaken.  Its  adoption  in  London,  under  the  guidance  of 
experience  and  science,  would  be  a great  gain,  and  it  was 
his  (Mr.  Cooke’s)  conviction  that  it  would  ultimately 
be  adopted. 

The  Chairman  said  it  only  remained  for  him  to  move 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cooke  for  his  very  valuable 
paper.  With  reference  to  the  discussion  that  had  taken 
place,  he  would  allude  to  a matter  in  which  he  had  been 
personally  appealed  to  by  one  of  the  speakers,  viz.,  that 
j this  question  ought  not  to  form  a large  subject  of  investi- 
gation because  capital  had  not  yet  used  it  for  speculative 
j purposes.  The  whole  history  of  manufactures  was  but 
the  using  up  of  waste  materials  for  a long  time  unrecog- 
| nised  by  capital,  but  which  ultimately  had  produced 
j the  most  important  benefits  to  mankind.  If  such  were 
I the  result  of  manufactures,  surely  the  opinion  of  che- 
mists that  this  material  contains  valuable  properties  for 
j the  food  of  our  population,  ought  to  receive  more  atten- 
j ti on  from  capital,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  deterred  by 
any  general  statements  that  sewage  manure  could  not  be 
j made  valuable.  He  thought  Mr.  Cooke’s  advice,  to  refer 
the  question  to  a commission  of  scientific  men  was  better 
than  that  he  had  employed  in  his  reply.  He  quite 
agreed  that  whilst  they  ought  not  to  allow  scientific 
l men  to  be  their  masters,  they  ought  to  make  scientific 
i men  their  advisers.  In  carrying  out  the  electric  tele- 
graph, Mr.  Cooke,  who  knew  much  of  the  science  of  the 
( subject,  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  scientific 
' discoveries  of  other  persons,  or  to  employ  their  counsel 
in  guiding  him,  and  it  was  this,  united  with  his  own 
energy  and  power  of  business,  which  had  led  to  such  a 
successful  result.  The  fact  of  his  being  in  the  chair  had 


prevented  him  taking  part  in  the  discussion,  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  supposed  to  be  committed  to  a full  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  before  them.  He,  however,  agreed 
that  it  ought  to  be  further  investigated,  in  which  he 
thought  scientific  men  could  aid  with  their  information 
in  deciding  the  question  whether  this  plan  was  one  that 
could  be  economically  adopted,  or  whether — economical 
or  not — it  could  lie  adopted  with  safety  to  the  community. 
This  was  a legitimate  subject  for  scientific  investigation, 
and  for  the  counsel  of  scientific  men. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Cooke. 

The  Secretary  announced,  that  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  17th  inst.,  a paper  by  Professor  Owen, 
F.R.S.,  “ On  the  Ivory  and  Teeth  of  Commerce,” 
would  be  read. 

The  following  letters  have  been  received  since  the  meet- 
ing : — 

“ Sir, — There  was  no  time  for  practical  farming  men 
to  make  any  observations  last  evening,  otherwise  1 should 
have  stated  that  since  I have  been  engaged  in  farming 
on  rather  a large  scale  (farming  560  acres),  I have  been 
constantly  studying  all  the  different  modes  now  known 
for  manuring  and  enriching  my  land  at  the  least  cost; 
and  with  respeet  to  the  manure  made  by  Mr.  Wicksteed’s 
process,  I should  say  that  it  is  with  the  farmers  merely 
a question  of  cost.  If  Mr.  Wicksteed’s  solid  manure 
contains  -73  per  cent,  of  ammonia  and  12  per  cent,  of  ani- 
mal matters  (as  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Voelcker  proves)  then 
one  ton  of  it  is  worth  to  the  farmer  as  much  as  1 00  lbs. 
of  guauo  ; and  if  the  farm  is  near  to  the  works,  it  may 
be  cheaper  for  him  to  buy  and  distribute  on  his  land 
31  tons  of  this  manure,  than  3 cwt.  of  guano : but  that 
cost  depends,  of  course,  on  the  distance  and  expense  of 
carrying  this  manure  on  to  his  fields.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  applying  liquid  manure  by  pipes,  is  the  small 
cost  of  its  distribution,  as  the  engine  will  pump  up  and 
distribute  manure  at  a cost  of  l^d.  per  ton  ; whereas  the 
carting  of  solid  manure  alone  from  the  farmyard  on  to 
the  holds  and  distributing  it,  will  cost  4s.  per  ton.  Also, 
when  the  manuring  principle  is  applied  to  land  dissolved 
in  water,  it  permeates  more  rapidly  through  the  soil,  and 
becomes  more  quickly  combined  with  it,  than  when  put 
on  the  land  in  a solid  state ; and  until  the  manuring 
principle  has  chemically  combined  with  the  soil,  the  food 
for  plants  is  not  produced.  Professor  Way  has  shown 
us,  by  one  of  his  most  valuable  experiments,  that  when 
liquids,  containing  ammonia,  are  filtered  through  six 
inches  of  earth,  containing  such  usual  proportion  of 
alumina  as  all  corn  lands  have,  all  the  ammonia 
is  retained  and  chemically  combined  with  the  alumina, 
and  the  liquid  is  discharged  free  from  it,  wherefore  it  is 
more  desirable  to  apply  the  manure  dissolved  in  water, 
and,  as  is  now  the  custom,  to  apply  guano  to  the  land  in 
wet  weather,  that  its  ammonia  may  be  quickly  washed 
in;  and  I may  here  remark,  in  answer  to  one  gentleman’s 
observatibns,  that  Mr.  Way  has  found  that  peat  charcoal 
has  not  so  good  an  effect  in  arresting  ammonia  from 
liquids  as  common  earth,  and  it  is  therefore  of  no  value 
for  that  purpose. 

“If  I could  get  a supply  of  liquid  manure  brought  to' 
my  farm,  I should  be  glad  to  receive  it,  and  would  dis- 
tribute itover  my  land;  but  until  that  can  be  done,  I see 
no  reason  why  farmers  should  not  use  Mr.  Wicksteed’s 
solid  manure,  if  its  cost  per  ton,  when  put  on  the  land, 
will  not  exceed  the  cost  of  100  lbs.  of  guano.  But,  of 
course,  if  by  Mr.  Wicksteed’s  process  the  per  centage  of 
ammonia  can  be  increased,  its  value  to  the  farmer  will 
also  be  greater. 

“ I am,  &c., 

JOHN  BETHELL.” 

“ Sir, — In  Mr.  Cooke’s  paper  of  yesterday  it  was 
asserted  ‘ that  Mr.  Wicksteed  was  the  inventor  of  the 
lime  process  for  deodorising  and  precipitating  sewage.’ 
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“ As  long  since  as  1847  a court  of  inquiry,  consisting 
of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
together  with  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  and  one  or  two 
others,  examined  into  my  own  invention  on  this  subject, 
and  reported,  ‘ That  it  was  a proper  subject  for  an  Act 
of  Parliament,’  which  act  was  passed  in  the  same  year. 
Mr.  Wicksteed  was  on  that  occasion  heard  by  counsel 
before  that  court,  which,  however,  decided  in  my  favour. 

“ It  was  impossible  for  me  last  evening  to  call 
attention  to  my  claims,  which,  however,  I trust  you  will 
allow  to  appear  in  the  same  Journal  which  contains  tire 
report  of  last  evening’s  proceedings.  By  so  doing  you 
will  much  oblige  “Yours,  &c., 

“WILLIAM  HIGGS. 

“ 24,  Churton-street,  Pimlico,  Dec.  11,  1856.” 


HONORARY  LOCAL  SECRETARY. 

The  following  gentleman  has  been  appointed 
Honorary  Local  Secretary  for  Manchester  : — 
George  Peel,  Manchester. 


EXAMINATION  prize  fund. 

The  following  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
Prize  Fund  : — 

Sir  J.  W.  Ramsden,  Bart.,  M.P.,  £105. 


Jjome  tompttona. 

o 

REMARKS  ON  MR.  C.  BINKS’  PAPER. 

Sib, — I was  much  surprised,  on  reading  Mr.  C.  Biliks’ 
interesting  paper  “ On  some  New  Methods  of  Treating 
Linseed  Oil,”  &c.,  to  find  that  he  had  so  completely  over- 
looked several  valuable  memoirs  which  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  very  subject  of  his  discourse,  not  only  as  to 
the  method  of  investigation,  but  also  the  very  substance 
he  recommends  to  impart  to  linseed  oil  rapid  drying  pro- 
perties. No  one  less  deserves  the  following  sweeping 
remarks  of  Mr.  Binks  than  my  master,  M.  Chevreul : 
- — “ But  the  labours  of  Chevreul  went  to  determine  their 
chemical  constitution,  not  to  investigate  their  peculiar 
changes  under  all  kinds  of  extraneous  action,  and  the 
peculiar  chemical  history  of  the  changes  the  chying  oils 
undergo  formed  no  part  of  his  admirable  researches;” 
for  M.  Chevreul  began  to  investigate  fully  the  phenomena 
of  the  drying  of  oils  in  1845,  and  published  a most  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  paper  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  1850  ; and  Mr.  Binks  cannot  plead  that  this 
paper  could  not  be  known  by  him,  for,  after  I gave  my 
lecture  at  the  Government  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
Marlborough  House,  Mr.  Hart  kindly  undertook  to  make 
an  extract  of  it,  which  he  published  in  several  numbers 
of  the  Builder,  see  Yol.  XIII.,  pages  109,  193,  243,  and 
373,  185G.  If  Mr.  Binks  will  read  M.  Chevreul’s 
Memoirs,  he  will  find  that  this  learned  chemist  investi- 
gated the  drying  properties  of  oils  exactly  by  the  method 
claimed  by  Mr.  Binks,  and  he  will  find  that  M.  Chevreul 
made  and  described  several  hundred  experiments.  My 
master  not  only  examined  the  various  atmospheric  in- 
fluences which  assist  or  impede  the  drying  of  linseed  and 
other  drying  oils,  but  also  the  action  of  the  same  when 
boiled  with  litharge,  or  oxide  of  manganese,  the  influence 
of  various  pigments  on  the  same,  and  lastly,  the  action 
which  various  surfaces  have  in  facilitating  or  retarding 
the  drying  of  oils. 

As  to  the  employment  of  the  hydrate  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  or  nickel,  and  especially  that  of  hydrate  of  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  for  imparting  at  natural  tempera- 
tures, or  at  a moderate  heat,  drying  properties  to  linseed 


oil,  Mr.  Binks  will  find  a paper  by  Messrs.  E.  Barrueland 
Jean,  published  in  the  Chemist , Yol.  IV.,  p.  412, 1852  and 
1853,  in  which  those  gentlemen  recommend  the  above 
hydrated  oxides  for  the  above  purposes,  and,  what  is  not 
less  extraordinary  is,  that  the  very  explanation  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  these  hydrates  of  protoxides  in  deter- 
mining the  rapid  drying  of  linseed  oil,  is  identical  with 
that  given  by  Mr.  Binks  as  his  own. 

I am,  &c., 

F.  CRACE  CALVERT. 


DRYING  OILS. 

Sir, — The  desire  to  hear  what  the  manufacturers  of 
boiled  oil  and  varnish  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Binks’  paper,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  prevented 
my  making  any  remark,  as  a consumer  of  both  articles, 
as  to  their  present  defective  points. 

All  persons  interested  in  their  use  must  hail  with 
satisfaction  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  procure  a pale 
or  colourless  drying  oil  at  a moderate  price,  difficult  as 
it  is  to  believe  that  mixing  an  oil  of  nearly  the  colour 
and  consistence  of  treacle,  will  not  injure  the  purity  of 
white  and  other  delicate  paints ; the  mere  opening  a 
discussion  on  the  subject,  and  giving  consumers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their  wants,  will  probably  lead  to 
improvements.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  a colourless  drying  oil,  has  prevented  varnish 
makers' making  any  considerable  improvements  in  copal 
varnishes  for  carriages  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
From  all  the  information  I can  obtain  on  the  subject, 
the  only  advance  made  during  that  time,  is,  that  many 
manufacturers  can  now  produce  as  good  an  article  at  a 
lower  price,  as  was  only  made  by  one  house  thirty  years 
ago  ; the  colour  is  still  dark,  and  injures  delicate  paints. 

At  the  time  I was  occupied  in  preparing  the  report  on 
the  carriage  department  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  last 
year,  and  obtaining  information  connected  with  the  de- 
tails of  manufacture,  I found  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Colin  and  Co.,  of  Breslau,  Silesia,  samples  of  pale 
drying  oils,  prepared  in  three  manners. 

First,  with  borate  of  manganese. 

Second,  with  phosphorus. 

Third,  without  heat. 

Can  Mr.  Binks  inform  us  if  he  has  tried  any  of  these 
methods,  or  will  any  manufacturer  try  them,  and  give 
us  the  result  of  his  experiments? — I am,  &c., 

GEORGE  N.  HOOPER. 

28,  Haymarket,  Dec.  5. 


TECHNICAL  WORDS. 

Sin, — As  I am  about  to  publish  a Supplement  to  my 
“ English  Dictionary,”  I shall  feel  much  obliged  to  any 
Members  of  the  Society,  or  readers  of  the  Journal , who 
will  favour  me  with  additional  words,  and  particularly 
trade  terms. — I am,  &c., 

HYDE  CLARKE. 

42,  Basingliall-strcet,  6th  Dec.,  1856. 


THE  PRICKLY  PEAR. 

Sm,- — The  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  prickly  pear,  the 
Cactus  opuntia  of  some  botanists,  and  Opuntia  vulgaris 
of  others,  which  you  forwarded  to  me  some  time  back, 
with  a request  to  ascertain  its  properties  as  a dye,  has,  so 
far  as  the  quantity  sent  would  admit,  been  submitted  to 
different  trials  upon  cloth,  both  woollen  and  cotton,  with- 
out mordaunts  and  mordaunted. 

The  juice,  although  of  itself  a beautiful  deep,  rich, 
purple  rose  colour,  did  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
convey  this  tint  to  the  material  with  which  it  was  tested. 

Cotton  cloth  prepared  with  different  mordaunts  took 
up  colour  in  a very  imperfect  manner.  The  shades 
varied  according  to  the  mordaunts  employed,  and  were 
from  a grey  to  a brownish  black.  All  were  of  a dull  hue, 
and  unstable,  being  removed  to  a large  extent  by  boiling 
with  water  only,  consequently  of  little  or  no  value. 
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With  woollen  cloth  mordaunted  I was  more  successful, 
and  with  a mordaunt  of  a tin  salt  I secured  a bright  blue 
black  colour,  which  was  comparatively  stable,  and  resisted 
considerably  the  soap  hath.  I am  sorry  to  say,  however, 
that  time  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  colour  of  this 
cloth.  The  piece  accompanying  this,  and  which  you  will 
notice  is  of  a dull  brownish  purple  colour,  was  the  same 
which  I exhibited  to  you  about-  six  weeks  back,  and  was 
then,  as  you  may  remember,  of  a rather  beautiful  blue 
black.  I am,  &c., 

DUGALD  CAMPBELL. 

1,  Quality-court,  Chancery-lane,  Dec.  4,  1856. 


BRUSSELS  ECONOMIC  EXHIBITION. 

Sib, — I find  that  I was  misinformed  when  I stated,  in 
my  report  on  the  Brussels  Exhibition  of  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy,* that  the  article  on  the  Building  Department, 
which  I quoted  from  the  Builder  of  Oct.  4,  was  by  H. 
Roberts,  Esq.,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Labourers’ 
Friend  Society.  I am  not  aware  by  whom  that  article 
was  written,  but- 1 am  told  that  the  sum  allotted  by  the 
French  Government  towards  the  erection  of  workmen’s 
houses  in  France  was  10,000,000f.,  instead  of  l,000,000f. 

I am,  &c., 

T.  TWINING,  Jun. 

Perryn  House,  Twickenham,  Dec.  3,  1856. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir, — A letter  appears  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  of  Friday  last,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  his 
regret  that  the  Council  have  resolved  to  exclude  cer- 
tificated masters  from  their  examinations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  three  reasons  may  be  assigned 
to  justify  them  in  coming  to  sucli  a decision  : — 

1.  It  is  unnecessary  to  provide  examinations  for  that 
portion  of  society. 

2.  It  would  he  unfair  to  those  for  whom  the  exami- 
nations have  been  established. 

3.  It  would  tend  to  bring  the  Society  of  Arts  into 
direct  collision  with  existing  institutions. 

The  intention  of  the  Council  has  been  to  supply  a 
want  of  the  age,  and  whilst  they  keep  this  object 
steadily  in  view  they  will  not  fail  to  command  the 
respect  and  support  of  the  more  thoughtful  part  of  the 
community. — I am,  &c.,  ROBERT  HONEY. 

Cowper's  House,  Huntingdon,  Nov.  24,  1856. 


RAILWAY  ALARM  FOG-SIGNAL. 

Sir, — My  attention  was  engaged  to  make  an  improve- 
ment in  alarm-signals  for  railways  in  consequence  of  the 
terrible  disaster  on  the  railway  near  Straffan,  in  Ireland, 
nearly  three  years  ago.  Colonel  Beamish,  director  of 
the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway,  had  six  fog-signals 
placed  on  the  rail  at  the  Cork  terminus,  and  when  the 
engine  passed  over  them  two  or  three  failed  to  explode. 
I requested  that  one,  which  was  not  tested,  should  be 
opened,  and  I found  that  the  gunpowder  within  was 
caked,  as  if  from  damp,  the  three  iron  nipples  ware  rusted, 
and  the  percussion  caps  on  them  rendered  defective  from 
verdigris;  the  circular  tin  case  was  also  nearly  eaten 
through  with  rust.  Recollecting  that  the  composition 
with  which  I charged  my  rifle  percussion-shells,  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1823,  made  a louder  and  a sharper 
report  than  any  gunpowder  I could  find,  I thought  this 
composition-equal  parts  by  weight  of  chloride  of  potass 
and  sulphide  of  antimony,  both  pulverised — would  be 
the  best  adapted  for  charging  my  fog-signals,  wdiich  are 
made  of  paper,  varnished  over  to  make  them  water  and 
damp-proof ; they  are  exploded  by  means  of  my  patented 
glass  tube-ignitor,  which  cannot  take  rust  or  become 
impaired  by  any  length  of  time  in  keeping.  The  weight 
of  my  signal  is  not  quite  half  that  of  the  tin  signal  now 
in  use,  while  its  report  is  louder  and  sharper. 

I am,  &c., 

J.  NORTON. 

* Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  781. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  London  Institution,  7.  Dr.  Tyndall,  “ On  the  Nature  and 
Phenomena  of  Light.” 

Architects,  8.  Mr.  Uwen  Jones,  “ On  the  Leading  Principles 
which  appear  to  reign  in  the  Composition  of  Ornaments 
of  every  period — from  the  Grammer  of  Ornament.” 

Chemical,  8.  Mr.  A.  G.  Anderson,  44  On  the  Saponification 
of  Resin.” 

Tues.  Civil  Engineers,  8.  Anniversary. 

Lin  mean,  8. 

Pathological,  8. 

Statistical,  8. 

Wed.  London  Institution,  8.  Conversazione. 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Professor  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.,  “ On 
the  Ivory  and  Teeth  of  Commerce.” 

Geological,  8.  I.  Captain  Spratt,  “ On  the  Tertiary  Fresh- 
water Deposits  of  the  Western  Portion  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.”  II.  Mr.  John  Wolley,  44  On  an  Ice-carried 
Boulder  at  Borgholm.”  III.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  “ On 
the  Occurrence  of  Volcanic  Bombs  in  Van  Dieman’s 
Land.”  IV.  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  E.  Browell,  “Analy- 
sis of  Waters  from  the  Turko-Persian  Frontier.”  V. 
Messrs,  llillier  and  Moyle,  “ On  some  Minerals  from 
Siam.” 

Thurs.  Royal  Society  Club,  6. 

Numismatic,  8. 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Philological,  8. 

Royal,  8§. 

Sat.  Asiatic,  2. 

London  Institution,  3.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “ On  Experi- 
mental Physics,  chiefly  in  Relation  to  Chemistry.” 

Medical,  8. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[j From  Gazette , November  28 t7i,  1856.] 

Dated  14 th  November , 1856. 

2601.  John  Sutherland,  Paddington — An  improved  railway  break. 

2692.  Henry  Clarke  Ash,  11 , Park  Place  South,  Chelsea — Improve- 

ments in  railway  signals. 

2693.  Dan  Saul,  and  Peter  Williams,  Swinton,  Lancashire — Certain 

improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  spinning  and 
doubling  cotton  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

2694.  Andrew  Symington,  Kettle,  Fife,  N.B. — Improvements  in  ap- 

paratus for  drying  yarns  and  woven  fabrics. 

2695.  Christopher  Binks,  City  of  London — Improvements  in  convert- 

ing iron  into  steel,  and  in  giving  a coating  of  steel  to  iron. 

2696.  Archibald  Reid,  Sidmouth-street,  Regent-square,  and  Charles 

O'Neil,  Golden-square — Improvements  in  treating  metallic 
ores  to  obtain  copper. 

2697.  John  Crawley,  Wood-street,  Cheapside — Improved  machinery 

for  stitching  fabrics. 

2698.  James  Greaves,  Gerrard -street,  Soho — An  improved  construc- 

tion of  ladies’  side  saddle.  (A  communication.) 

2699.  John  Aitken,  Islington — Improvements  in  the  furnaces  em- 

ployed in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  other  metals. 

Dated  15 th  November,  1856. 

2700.  Nicolas  Pierre  Joseph  Leseure,  29,  Rue  de  TEcliiquier,  Paris — 

An  improved  embroidering  machine. 

2701.  Henry  Hawes  Fox,  17,  College-hill — Improvements  in  manu- 

facturing brushes. 

2702.  Deane  John  Iloare,  Mortimer-street,  Cavendisli-square — Im  ■ 

provements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

2703.  Robert  Mushet,  Coleford,  Gloucestershire — Improvements  in 

the  manufacture  of  iron. 

2704.  Andrew  Barclay,  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire — Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  of  iron. 

2705.  George  Davies,  1,  Scrle-street,  Lincoln’s-inn — An  improved 

paper  suitable  for  the  filtration  of  liquids,  the  dressing  of 
wounds,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  envelopes,  bags,  bands, 
and  for  other  similar  purposes.  (A  communication.) 

2706.  John  Billing,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster — Improvements  in 

chimneys. 

2707.  George  Pye,  Ipswich — An  improvement  in  treating  and  bleach- 

ing cotton. 

2708.  Henry  Blackburn,  Butterworth  Hall,  near  Rochdale — Improve- 

ments in  billies  and  mules  for  slubbing  and  spinning  wool, 
cotton,  or  other  fibrous  materials. 

2709.  John  Drew,  Back-hill,  Middlesex — Improvements  in  library 

tables  or  desks. 

2710.  Nathan  Robincon,  John  Lister,  and  Henry  Stevenson,  Bradford, 

York — Improvements  in  looms  for  weaving. 

2711.  Christopher  Binks,  London — Improvements  in  the  manufac- 

ture of  iron  and  steel. 

Dated  17 th  November , 1856. 

2712.  Thomas  Cope,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  tobacco-cutting 

machines. 

2713.  Alexandre  Marie  Joseph  Ecckman,  Lille,  France — A mechani- 

cal bakery  and  cookery. 

2714.  Joseph  Worthington,  Manchester — An  improved  mode  of  sig- 

nalling from  the  guard  to  the  engine  driver  on  railway 
trains. 

2715.  Constnatin  Michel,  Lyons,  France,  and  Isidore  Antoine  Maret, 

Paris — Making  atmospherical  observations. 
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2716.  William  Hawkcs,  Birmingham — A new  or  improved  machinery 

for  applying  steam  power  to  the  ploughing  of  land,  and  other 
agricultural  operations. 

2717.  Esteves  Blanchon,  Blois,  France — Machinery  and  apparatus  for 

marking  and  boring  leather  and  other  similar  substances,  for 
making  and  cutting  screwed  pins,  and  for  uniting  leather  and 
other  similar  materials.  (A  communication.) 

2718.  George  Jones  and  Joseph  Reece  Jones,  Liverpool — An  improved 

life-boat. 

Dated  1 8th  November , 1856. 

2719.  John  Wilson,  West  Bromwich,  Stafford — Improvements  in 

springs  for  railway  and  other  carriages. 

2721.  Samuel  CunlitFe  Lister,  Manningliam,  near  Bradford,  York — 

Improvements  in  spinning. 

2722.  Frederick  Arthur  Magnay,  Taverham  Mills,  Norwich — Im- 

provements in  damping  paper  for  printing. 

2723.  Richard  Butterworth,  Chelsea — Improvements  in  the  means  of 

securing  the  ends  of  rails  for  railways. 

2724.  Samuel  Dyer,  Bristol — Improved  mechanism,  applicable  to 

propelling  ships  and  vessels,  applicable  also  as  power  ma- 
chinery for  ships’  purposes. 

2725.  John  Grieve,  Bank-park,  Tranent,  Haddington — Improvements 

in  chimney  cans. 

2726.  Ilenry  Bessemer,  Queen-street-place,  New  Cannon-street — Im- 

provements in  the  manufacture  of  iron, 

[From  Gazette , December  5th,  1S56.] 

Dated  13 th  September , 1S56. 

2142.  Edward  Green,  Wakefield — Improvements  in  scrapers  em- 
ployed to  cleanse  boiler  tubes  and  flues  for  economising  fuel. 
Dated  25 th  October , 1856. 

2512.  Heinrich  Hochstaetter,  Darmstadt — Improvements  in  obtain- 
ing instantaneous  light. 

Dated  1th  November , 1856. 

2624.  Amos  Holt  and  Jabez  Bentley,  Cardigan  Mill,  East  Ardsley, 
near  Wakefield — Improvements  in  machinery  for  weaving 
stull*  and  other  goods. 

Dated  15  th  November , 1856. 

2681.  The  Honourable  William  Erskine  Cochrane,  5,  Osnaburgh- 
terrace,  Regent’s  -park — Improvements  in  the  permanent  way 
of  railways. 

Dated  19 th  November , 1856. 

2727.  William  Brindley,  Moorgate-street — Improvements  in  the  treat- 

ment and  application  of  papier  mache  for  covering  floors, 
roofs,  and  other  like  useful  purposes. 

2729.  Henry  John  Distin,  31,  Cranbourn-street,  Leicester-square — 

Improvements  in  cornets  and  other  wind  musical  instru- 
ments. (A  communication.) 

2730.  William  Smith  Churchill  and  James  Bradshaw,  Stalybridge, 

Cheshire — Improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
drying  yarns  or  fabrics,  applicable  to  machines  for  sizing  or 
dressing  yarns  or  threads  to  prepare  them  to  be  woven. 

2731.  John  Jones,  Middlesborough-on-Tees,  Yorkshire,  and  Edward 

Jones,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction and  treatment  of  metal  castings. 

2732.  John  Lord,  Rochdale — An  improved  admixture  or  compound 

to  be  employed  as  a substitute  for  oil  in  the  treatment  of 
animal  wool  preparatory  to  “ carding.” 

2733.  James,  Earl  of  Caithness,  Barrogill-castle,  Caithness,  N.B. — 

Improvements  in  driving  belts,  straps,  or  bands  for  ma- 
chinery, and  in  the  application  and  use  thereof. 

2734.  William  Edward  Newton,  G6,  Chancery-lane — An  improve- 

ment in  centrifugal  pumps.  (A  communication.) 

2736.  George  Watson,  Manchester,  and  Cornelius  Sat terth waite, 
Preston — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  lire  lighters. 

2738.  Alfred  Watson  and  Alfred  Hamlyn  Williams,  Cornhill — An 

improved  cap  or  top  for  scent  bottles. 

2739.  Samuel  Fox,  Deepcar,  Sheffield — Improvements  in  machinery 

for  drawing  wire  and  tubes. 

2740.  Louis  Adolphe  de  Milly,  Paris — Improvements  in  the  manu- 

facture of  fatty  acids. 

2741.  Samuel  Fox,  Deepcar,  Sheffield — Improvements  in  heating 

steel  wire  and  tubes,  also  ribs  and  stretchers  of  umbrellas 
and  parasols  for  hardening,  and  in  apparatus  for  straighten- 
ing wire  and  tubes. 

Dated  20///  November f 1856. 

2742.  Edwin  Salt,  Bolton-lc-Moors — An  improved  paper-cutting  ma- 

chine. 

2743.  James  Montgomery  Gilbert,  Manchester — Improvements  in 

certain  machines  for  etching  or  engraving. 

2745.  Peter  Armand  lc  Comte  de  Fontaincmorcau,  39,  Rue  do 

l’Echiquicr,  Paris — Improved  apparatus  for  preparing  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  impregnating  liquids  therewith.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

2746.  Charles  Francois  Jules  Fonrobert,  Berlin — Improvements  in 

the  mauufacturo  of  boots  and  shoes.  (Partly  a communica- 
tion.) 

2747.  Charles  Francois  Jules  Fonrobert,  Berlin — Improvements  in 

the  manufacture  of  insulated  wires  for  electric  telegraphs. 
(Partly  a communication.) 

2748.  Thomas  Francis  Joyce,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  join- 

ing, supporting,  and  strengthening  the  rails  of  railways. 

2749.  William  Morgan,  48,  Gloucestcr-terracc,  Hydc-park — An  im- 

provement in  heating  parts  of  cylinders  and  other  hollow 
bodies  of  iron  to  a welding  heat. 

2750.  Robert  Brock  Benson,  New  York — Improvements  in  reefing 

sails. 


2752.  Richard  Eaton,  2,  Sussex-terrace,  New-road,  Battersea — Im- 

provements in  apparatus  for  buffing  on  railways,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Dated  21  st  November , 1856. 

2753.  Louis  Dartois,  39,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris — An  improved 

machine  for  the  cleansing  of  textile  and  fibrous  substances. 

2755.  John  Norman,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  propelling  navi- 
gable vessels. 

2757.  John  William  Clare,  White-street,  Saint  George  the  Martyr, 
Surrey — Improvements  in  preventing,  removing,  consuming, 
and  condensing  smoke  and  noxious  vapours,  and  in  apparatus 
for  those  purposes. 

2759.  Frederic  Ludewig,  Paris — An  improved  leaven. 

2761.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improvements 
in  machinery  for  spinning  or  twisting  fibrous  substances.  (A 
communication  ) 

2763.  Joseph  Barrans,  New  Cross,  Surrey — Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  a implying  oil  or  lubricating  fluid  to  the  axles  of 
railway  carriages  and  locomotive  engines. 

2765.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  1 66,  Fleet-street — A method  of 
and  preparation  for  rendering  textile  and  Other  like  fabrics 
sanitary  and  disinfecting  agents.  (A  communication.) 

2767.  Thomas  Roberts  and  John  Dale,  Manchester,  and  John  Da- 
niell  Pritchard,  Warrington — Improvements  in  obtaining 
and  purifying  oxalate  of  soda,  which  improvements  are  also 
applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid. 

Dated  22nd  November,  1856. 

2769.  William  Thomas  Henley,  St.  John's-street-road,  Clerkenwell 
— Improvements  in  electric  telegraphs,  and  apparatus  con- 
nected therewith. 

2771.  Alexander  Robert  Teriy,  24,  Great  George-street,  Westminster 
— Improvements  in  sawing,  splitting,  cutting,  and  binding 
kindling  wood. 

2773.  Edward  Tucker,  Belfast — Improvements  in  preparing  and  dry- 
ing glue  and  gelatinous  matter. 

2775.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  ot  artificial  wines,  or  beverages  to  be 
substituted  for  wines,  and  in  apparatus  for  aiding  fermenta- 
tion. (A  communication.) 

2777.  William  Edward  Laycock,  Sheffield — Improvements  in  looms 
for  weaving. 

Dated  2Ath  November , 1856. 

2781.  George  Salt,  Saltaire,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in  weaving 
carpets  and  other  piled  fabrics. 

2783.  James  Kennedy  Martin,  Dundee,  Forfar,  N.B. — Improvements 
in  hoisting  or  purchase  apparatus  for  ships  and  vessels. 

2785.  Charles  John  Lewsey,  Albion-terrace,  Commercial-road  East 
— Improvements  in  sugar-cane  mills. 

2787.  Henry  Brickley,  Stratton,  near  Cirencester — Improvements  in 
mills  for  grinding. 

2789.  John  Orr,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  pile 
fabrics. 

Dated  25th  November , 1856. 

2793.  Henry  Bougleux,  Leghorn — Improvements  in  the  construction 
of  steam-boilers. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  FATENTS  SEALED. 


December  5th. 

1359.  William  Denny  Ruck  and 
Victor  Touche. 

1365.  Robert  Ferrier. 

1366.  James  Iloldin. 

1367.  James  Holdin. 

1389.  Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
1407.  Hypolitte  I\I£gc. 

1411.  Peter  Armand  Je  Comte  de 
Fontai  nemoreau . 

1464.  Charles  Minne  and  Amand 
Colson. 

1466.  Jean  Charles  Lefevre  La- 
croix. 

1477.  Edwin  Ilardon  and  Joseph 
Henry. 

1487.  Jules  Etienne  Lafond. 

1505.  David  Macdonald. 

1609.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
1701.  James  Lawrence  Crockett. 
1705.  James  Lawrence  Crockett. 

1792.  Robert  Thatcher. 

1793.  John  Knowles  and  William 

Buxton. 

1913.  William  Tranter. 

1923.  Thomas  Scott 
2229.  Richard  Husband. 


2235.  James  Cottrill. 

2281.  Henry  Jenkins. 

2378.  Frederick  Albert  Gatty. 
December  9 th. 

1369.  John  Ellis. 

1370.  Benjamin  Smith  and  Wil- 

liam Kalthoff. 

1378.  Perceval  Moses  Parsons. 
1384.  William  Henry  Westwood, 
Thomas  Wright,  and  Ed- 
ward Wright. 

1399.  William  Massey. 

1495.  Robert  Wilson  Chandler 
and  Thomas  Oliver. 

1513.  Andrew  Shanks. 

1604.  Frederick  William  Hoff- 
man. 

1606.  Julien  Franqois  Belleville. 
1712.  Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
1765.  George  Spence. 

1831.  Thomas  Green. 

1861.  Alexandre  Theodore  Nico- 
las Goll. 

2030.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
2115.  Stephen  White. 

2265.  I )avid  Law  and  John  Inglis. 
2298.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 


Patents  on  wnicn  tub  Third  Year’s  Stamp  Duty  iias  been  Paid. 


December  lsf. 

2812.  Jonathan  Saunders. 
December  '2nd. 

2834.  William  Edward  Gainc. 
2906.  Samuel  Messenger. 
December  Ath. 

2823.  Matthew  Andrew  Muir. 
2865.  Richard  Ecclcs,  John  Ma- 
son, and  Leonard  Kaberry. 
2872.  John  Bourne. 


2891.  Wm.  Frederick  Plummer. 
2951.  Auguste  Edouard  Loradoux 
Bell  ford. 

2964.  Archibald  Thomsen. 

December  5th . 

2837.  Julian  Bernard. 

2839.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
December  6///. 

2846.  William  Thomas  Henley. 
2860.  Arthur  James. 
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FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1856. 

-*• 

FIFTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 


Wednesday,  Dec.  17,  1856. 

The  Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  17th  inst.,  J.  Griffith  Frith,  Esq., 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 


Allnutt,  Henry,  C.E. 
Brook,  John 
Brook,  William 
Carlile,  James  William 
MacGregor,  John 
Pillischer,  M. 

Ritchie,  George  Robert 


Routledge,  Thomas 
Shelburne,  Earl  of,  M.P. 
Spray,  Frederick 
Walters,  Robert 
Wethered,  the  Hon.  John 
Wrigley,  Joseph,  jun. 


The  following  School  has  been  taken  into 
Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 

Bayswater  Grammar  School. 


The  Paper  read  was : — 


THE  IVORY  AND  TEETH  OF  COMMERCE. 

By  Professor  Owen,  F.R.S, 

All  the  parts  of  animal  bodies  are,  at  their  begin- 
ning, in  a state  of  fluid.  In  this  plasma,  or  forma- 
tive fluid,  there  are  numerous  points  or  centres  which, 
from  subsequent  phenomena,  may  be  called  centres  of 
attractive  or  assimilative  force,  antagonised  by  centres 
ot  repellant  or  excretive  force.  The  first  organic 
forms  observed,  as  the  consequence  of  the  co-ordinated 
operations  of  these  modes  of  force  are  minute  vesicles 
with  usually  central  parts  or  nuclei,  and  called  cells  or 
nucleated  cells.  By  the  properties  and  actions  of  these 
cells,  the  different  elements  in  the  plastic  fluid  are 
selected,  localised,  and  specially  arranged  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  future  organs.  Some  aggregate  the  albu- 
minous principle,  to  form  the  nervous  system — others, 
the  fibrinous  principle,  to  form  the  muscles — others,  the 
gelatinous  principle,  which  becomes  the  basis  of  a vast 
variety  ot  organs.  The  blood  may  be  regarded  as  the 
continued  and  somewhat  modified  formative  plasma, 
meandering  or  circulating  in  specially  organised  tubes,  or 
through  the  interspaces,  and  in  the  substance,  of  the  several 
tissues  and  organs.  Certain  parts,  which  have  the  gela- 
tinous principle  for  their  basis,  possess  the  property  of 
combining  with  that  basis  the  mineral  or  earthy  elements 
contained  in  the  plasma,  or  blood.  Some  of  these  tissues 
consolidate  themselves  by  the  addition  of  pure  flint ; 
■others — and  the  majority— by  the  addition  of  salts  of 
lime, — either  lime  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid, 
or  lime  in  combination  with  phosphoric  acid,  or  with 
varied  proportions  of  both  salts,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion, in  a few  cases,  of  fluate  of  lime.  It  is  these  con- 
solidated, hard,  resisting  textures  of  animal  bodies  that 
have  been  found  of  most  use  in  the  arts.  They  are 
known  by  the  names  of  bones,  and  shells,  coral,  and 
ivory.  Art,  however,  derives  a small  amount  of  profit ' 
from  the  calcified  or  silicified  tissues  of  dead  animals 
compared  with  that  which  Nature  avails  herself  of. 
They  subserve  and  are  essential  to  her  in  some  of  her 
mightiest  operations  on  the  surface  of  this  earth.  The 
countless  and  widely  diversified  species  of  soft  gelatinous 
polypes,  by  the  power  which  they  possess  of  selecting  from 


the  surrounding  ocean  and  arranging  in  their  own  frail 
tissues  the  lime  which  is  ever  being  carried  into  the 
ocean  by  the  rivers  that  drain  the  land, — by  the  chemical 
power  which  they  at  the  same  time  possess  of  adding  to 
that  soluble  caustic  lime  the  carbon  which  results  from 
the  low  combustion  of  their  vital  action — relieve  the  sea  of 
that  mineral  element  which  in  excess  would  prove  noxious 
to  animal  life,  and  at  the  same  time  lay  the  foundation 
of  those  enormous  masses  of  carbonate  of  lime  which 
constitute  the  coral  islands  and  coral  reefs  that  are  met 
with  in  most  of  the  tropical  and  warmer  parts  of  the 
ocean.  These  examples  of  calcified  animal  tissues,  after 
having  been  subjected  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
surf-waves,  to  the  chemical  influences  of  volcanic  heat, 
and  to  those  changes  of  position  which  are  due  to  the 
expansive  and  upheaving  forces  of  the  same  plutonie 
agency,  become  those  fertile  tracts  of  dry  land  which  form 
the  chalk  cliffs  and  the  limestone  rocks  of  actual  con- 
tinents. 

The  uses  which  man  derives  from  analogous  calcified 
parts  of  animal  tissues  are  comparatively  few  and  insig- 
nificant. There  is  a certain  commerce  in  shells  which 
are  used  for  the  purpose  of  cameo  works  and  other  orna- 
ments, and  a smaller  amount  of  traffic  in  certain  forms 
of  corals.  The  bones  of  the  vertebrated  animals,  which 
are  hardened,  not  like  shells,  by  carbonate,  but  prin- 
cipally by  phosphate  of  lime,  are  used  largely  in  certain 
chemical  operations.  A few  bones,  from  their  greater 
degree  of  density,  are  serviceable  for  mechanical  pur- 
poses ; but  the  calcified  tissue  of  highest  value  in  the 
arts,  and  which,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  human 
history,  has  been  the  object  of  chief  research  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  is  ivory.  This  term  is  properly  applied 
only  to  the  substance  which  forms  the  main  body  of  the 
long,  projecting,  hornlike  teeth,  called  tusks  in  the  ele- 
phant. 

Ivory  is  the  principal  subject  which,  agreeably  with  the 
request  that  I have  been  favoured  with  by  the  Council  of 
the  Society,  I have  selected  for  the  few  observations  which 
I shall  have  the  honour  to  make  this  evening.  I wish  it 
were  in  my  power  to  deduce  from  the  results  of  the  nu- 
merous and  minute  researches  of  anatomists  and  physio- 
logists into  the  structure  and  mode  of  growth  of  this 
valuable  substance,  ivory,  any  conclusions  which  might 
lead  to  procedures  calculated  to  improve  its  qualities, 
or  which  might  be  suggestive  of  aught  that  might  tend 
to  increase  the  quantity  and  diminish  the  price  of 
ivory.  But  I am  compelled  to  admit  that  the  researches 
of  science  do  not,  in  this  particular,  lend  any  efficient 
aid  to  the  arts  in  reference  to  ivory. 

Tire  substance  of  the  teeth  of  other  animals  besides 
the  elephant  is  an  article  of  commerce.  Formerly,  the 
name  ivory  was  given  to  the  main  substance  of  the 
teeth  of  all  animals  ; but  it  is  now  by  the  best 
anatomists  and  physiologists,  restricted  to  that  modi- 
fication of  dentine  or  tooth-substance  which,  in  trans- 
verse sections  or  fractures,  shows  lines  of  different 
colours  or  stria;  proceeding  in  the  arc  of  a circle,  and 
forming  by  their  decussations  minute  curvilinear  lozenge- 
shaped spaces.  By  this  character,  which  is  presented  by 
every  the  smallest  portion  of  an  elephant’s  tusk  in  trans- 
verse section  or  fracture,  true  ivory  may  be  distinguished 
from  every  other  kind  of  tooth-substance,  and  from  every 
counterfeit,  whether  derived  from  tooth  or  bone.  It  is 
a character — this  engine-turned  decussating  appearance — 
which  is  as  characteristic  of  fossil  as  of  recent  ivory. 
Although,  however,  no  other  teeth  except  those  of  the 
elephant  present  the  characteristic  of  true  ivory,  there  are 
teeth  in  many  other  species  of  animals  which,  from  their 
large  size  and  the  density  of  their  principal  substance, 
are  useful  in  the  arts  for  purposes  analogous  to  those  for 
which  true  ivory  is  used ; and  some  of  these  dental  tissues, 
such  as  those  of  the  large  tusks  of  the  hippopotamus, 
are  more  serviceable  for  certain  purposes,  especially  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth,  by  the  dentist,  than 
any  other  kind  of  tooth-substance. 
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The  utility  of  teeth  in  commerce  and  the  arts  depends 
chiefly  on  a peculiar  modification  in  their  laws  of  growth. 
For  the  most  part  teeth — as  in  our  own  frames — having 
attained  a certain  size  and  shape,  cease  to  grow.  They 
are  incapable  of  renewing  the  waste  to  which  they  are 
liable  through  daily  use,  and  when  worn  away  or  affected 
by  decay,  they  perish.  Certain  teeth  in  man  and  the 
majority  of  the  mammalia,  are  succeeded  by  a new  tooth 
after  the  old  one  is  worn  away  and  shed,  but  this,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  occurs  but  once  in  the  course  of 
life.  Teeth  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  of  limited  growth, 
but  there  are  other  teeth,  such  as  the  front  teeth  of  the 
rat,  rabbit,  and  all  the  rodent  tribe,  the  tusks  of  the  boar 
and  hippopotamus,  the  long  descending  canine  tusks  of 
the  walrus,  the  still  longer  spiral  horn-like  tusk  of  the 
narwhal,  and  the  ivory  tusks  of  the  elephant,  which  are 
endowed  with  the  property  of  perpetual  growth,  that  is, 
they  grow  as  long  as  the  animal  lives.  In  the  case  of 
teeth  of  limited  growth,  the  formative  organ  maybe  said 
to  have  a short  life.  In  the  case  of  teeth  of  unlimited 
growth,  the  life  of  the  formative  organ  is  coequal  with 
that  of  the  individual.  The  formative  organ  or  matrix 
of  a tooth,  consists  of  a soft  conical  pulp,  similar  in  shape 
to  the  first  formed  summit  of  the  tooth.  It  is  enclosed 
in  a membranous  bag,  which  is  reflected  from  its  base. 
This  bag  is  called  the  capsule.  In  some  teeth  there  is  a third 
soft  organ  which  is  between  the  bag  and  the  pulp,  and  con- 
nects them  for  a greater  or  less  extent  together.  Each  of 
these  three  soft  parts  of  the  matrix — the  pulp,  the  cap- 
sule, and  the  intervening  substance — has  its  own  peculiar 
structure  and  mode  of  action  upon  the  blood  that  circu- 
lates through  it,  by  virtue  of  which  it  selects  certain 
hardening  or  earthy  principles — chiefly  phosphate  of 
lime — and  deposits  the  particles  thereof  after  a fashion 
peculiar  to  itself — whence  result  different  dental  tissues. 
That  which  is  formed  by  calcification  of  the  pulp  is 
called  dentine  : that  which  is  formed  by  calcification  of 
the  capsule  is  called  cement : the  intermediate  substance, 
when  present,  forms  the  enamel. 

In  teeth  of  unlimited  growth  fresh  pulp,  fresh  capsule, 
and  in  some  instances  also  fresh  enamel-organ  are  formed 
and  added  to  the  pre-existing  constituents  of  the  tooth 
matrix,  in  proportion  as  these  are  calcified  or  converted 
into  tooth  substance ; and  as  fast  as  the  ivory  and 
enamel  may  be  worn  away  from  the  summit  of  such  a 
tooth, will  ivory  and  enamel  be  formed  at  its  base,  and  thus 
the  growth  of  the  tooth  is  uninterrupted.  The  ratio  of 
the  addition  of  the  formative  principles  is  at  first  greater 
than  the  ratio  of  abrasion,  and  the  tooth  not  only  grows, 
but  increases  in  size.  When,  however,  the  animal  has 
attained  its  own  full  growth,  the  tooth  for  the  most  part 
Is  reproduced  without  increase  of  size,  or  at  most  aug- 
ments only  in  length,  and  that  in  cases  where  its  summit 
Is  not  perpetually  worn  down  by  being  opposed  to  that  of 
an  opposite  tooth. 

The  tusks  of  the  hippopotamus,  like  the  incisors  of  the 
rodents,  are  maintained  of  a certain  definite  shape,  by 
being  opposed  to  one  another,  but  the  tusks  of  the  walrus 
and  of  the  elephant,  as  it  would  seem,  through  the  ab- 
sence of  opposing  teeth,  acquire  proportionately  greater 
length,  exhibiting,  indeed,  the  largest  size  to  which 
teeth  attain  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  with  these  pre- 
liminary remarks  upon  the  calcified  tissues  of  animals  in 
general,  and  on  tire  general  laws  of  dentition  in  the 
mammalian  class,  I proceed  to  the  specific  subject  of  the 
present  discourse,  which  is  the  structure  and  formation 
of  the  teeth  of  the  elephant,  from  which  true  ivory  is 
derived. 

Now,  I may  observe,  that  in  the  present  creation  ele- 
phants are  restricted  to  the  African  and  Asiatic  conti- 
nents. The  African  elephant,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
distinct  species  from  the  Asiatic  one,  and  some  of  the 
Asiatic  elephants  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago — as  those  of  Sumatra — if  not  specifically 
distinct  from  the  elephants  of  Continental  Asia,  form,  at 
all  events,  a strongly  marked  variety.  With  reference, 


however,  to  the  commercial  relations  of  ivory,  it  is  chiefly 
w'orthy  of  notice  that  in  the  Asiatic  elephants,  tusks  of 
a size  which  gives  them  the  value  of  ivory  in  commerce 
are  peculiar  to  the  males,  whilst  in  the  African  ele- 
phants, both  males  and  females  afford  good-sized  tusks, 
although  there  is  a sexual  difference  of  size  in  this  spe- 
cies, those  of  the  males  being  the  largest.  In  former 
times,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  before  man  existed  to  avail 
himself  of  this  beautiful  animal  substance  for  use  or  or- 
nameiit,  the  large  quadrupeds  furnishing  true  ivory — 
proboscidian  quadrupeds,  as  they  are  termed,  from  their 
peculiar  prehensile  nasal  appendage — were  much  more 
widely  spread  over  the  globe,  and  existed  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  at  the  present  day — more  numerous  in  in- 
dividuals— more  numerous  in  species — manifesting  so 
great  diversities  in  the  conformation  of  their  grinding 
teeth,  as  to  have  led  the  naturalist  and  the  palaeonto- 
logist to  divide  them  into  two  genera,  called  elephas 
and  , mastodon.  A true  elephant  roamed  in  countless 
herds  over  the  temperate  and  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  This  was  the  creature  called  by  the 
Russians,  mammoth  ; it  was  warmly  clad  with  both  hair 
and  fur,  as  became  an  animal  deriving  its  sustenance  from 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  which  grow  as  high  as 
the  G5th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

Some  of  the  ivory  of  commerce  is,  or  used  to  be,  derived 
from  the  tusks  of  this  extinct  species,  of  which  the  in- 
dividual found  frozen,  with  all  its  soft  parts  and  integu- 
ments, in  the  icy  soil  of  Siberia,  may  be  known  to  all. 
Then,  there  was  an  elephant  of  Southern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor, — a mastodon  peculiar  to  the  temperate  and  warmer 
parts  of  North  America, — another  species  of  mastodon  in 
Central  America,  and  two  or  more  mastodons  in  South 
America.  Australia  appears  likewise  to  have  had  its 
great  proboscidian  ivory-producing  quadruped.  The 
number  of  extinct  elephants  and  mastodons  which  for- 
merly existed  in  tropical  Asia,  and  which  have  been 
restored  by  Cautley  and  Falconer,  lias  surpassed  all 
anticipation.  No  imagination  can  calculate  the  quantity 
of  the  valuable  material  of  ivory  that  has  been  formed 
and  has  perished  on  this  earth  prior  to  the  period  of 
human  history.  At  the  present  day,  commerce  is  re- 
duced to  seek  for  that  precious  commodity  in  the  tropics 
of  the  two  continents — Africa  and  Asia.  It  is,  of  course, 
from  our  intimacy  with  the  two  existing  species  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  ivory  has  been  chiefly 
derived. 

The  dentition  of  the  genus  £lephas , the  sole  existing 
modification  of  the  once  numerous  and  various  Probos- 
cidian family,  includes  two  long  tusks  (See  i in  the  annexed 
figure),  one  in  each  of  the  premaxillary  bones,  and  large 
and  complex  molars  (ib.  m 3,  m 5,  m2)  in  both  jaws  : of  the 
latter  there  is  never  more  than  one  wholly,  or  two  par- 
tially,’in  place  and  use  on  each  side  at  any  given  time, 
the  series  continually  lieing  in  progress  of  formation  and 
destruction,  of  shedding  and  replacement;  and,  in  the 
elephants,  all  the  grinders  succeed  one  another,  hori- 
zontally, from  behind  forwards.  The  total  number 
of  teeth  developed  in  the  elephant  appears  to  be — 
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The  two  large  permanent  tusks  are  preceded  by  two 
small  deciduous  ones,  and  the  number  of  molar  teeth 
which  follow  one  another  on  each  side  of  both  jaws  is 
certainly  not  less  than  six,  of  which  the  last  three  answer 
to  the  last  three  in  the  mastodon,  and  to  the  true  molars 
of  other  diphyodont  placental  mammals. 

I have  shown  in  my  “ Odontography”  that  “The  de- 
ciduous tusk  makes  its  appearance  beyond  the  gum  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  seventh  months : it  rarely  exceeds 
two  inches  in  length,  and  is  about  a third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  where  it  protrudes  from  the  socket: 
the  fang  is  solidified,  and  contracts  to  its  termi- 
nation, which  is  commonly  a little  bent,  and  is  consider- 
ably absorbed  by  the  time  the  tooth  is  shed,  which  takes 
place  between  the  first  and  second  years.  The  socket  of 
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These  incisive  teeth  of  the  elephant  not  only  surpass 
other  teeth  in  size,  as  belonging  to  a quadruped  so  enor- 
mous, but  they  are  the  largest  of  all  teeth  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  body representing  in  a natural  state 
those  monstrous  incisors  of  the  rodents  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  accidental  suppression  of  the  wearing  force  of  the 
opposite  teeth. 

Tire  tusks  of  the  elephant,  like  those  of  the  mastodon, 
consist  chiefly  of  that  modification  of  dentine  which  is 
called  “ ivory,”  and  which  shows,  on  transverse  fractures 
or  sections,  striae  proceeding  in  the  arc  of  a circle  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  in  opposite  directions,  and 
forming  by  their  decussations  curvilinearlozenges.  This 
character  is  peculiar  to  the  tusks  of  the  proboscidian 
pachyderms,  and  is  characteristic  of  tine  ivory. 

In  the  Indian  elephant  there  is  a well-marked  sexual 
difference  in  the  growth  of  the  tusks ; they  are  always 
short  and  straight  in  the  female,  and  less  deeply  im- 
planted than  in  the  male,  she  thus  retaining,  as  usual, 
more  of  the  characters  of  the  immature  state.  In  the 
male  they  have  been  known  to  acquire  a length  of  nine 
feet  , with  a basal  diameter  of  eight  inches,  and  to  weigh 
150  lbs. ; but  these  dimensions  are  rare  in  the  Asiatic 
species. 

Mr.  Corse,  speaking  of  the  variety  of  Indian  elephant 
called  “ Dauntelali,”  from  its  large  tusks,  which  project 
almost  horizontally,  with  a slight  curve  upwards  and 
outwards,  says,  “ The  largest  I have  known  in  Bengal 
did  not  exceed  seventy-two  pounds  avoirdupois  ; at 
Tiperah  they  seldom  exceed  fifty  pounds,”  There  are 


the  permanent  tusk  in  a new-born  elephant  is  a 
round  cell,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  situated  on 
the  inner  and  posterior  side  of  the  aperture  of  tire  tem- 
porary socket,”  The  permanent  tusks  cut  the  gum  when 
about  an  inch  in  length,  a month  or  two  usually  after  the 
milk-tusks  are  shed.  At  this  period,  according  to  Mr. 
Corse,*  the  permanent  tusks  are  ‘-black  and  ragged  at 
the  ends : when  they  become  longer,  and  project  beyond 
the  lip,  they  soon  are  worn  smooth  by  the  motion  and 
friction  of  the  trunk.” 

Their  widely  open  base  is  fixed  upon  a conical  pulp, 
which,  with  the  capsule  surrounding  the  base  of  the  tusk 
and  the  socket,  continues  to  increase  in  size  and  depth, 
obliterating  all  vestiges  of  that  of  the  deciduous  tusk, 
and  finally  extending  its  base  close  to  the  nasal  aper- 
ture. The  ivory  of  the  tusk  is  formed  by  successive 
calcification  of  layers  of  the  pulp,  in  contact  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pulp  cavity ; and,  being  subject  to  no  ] 
habitual  attrition  from  an  opposed  tooth,  but  being  worn 
only  by  the  occasional  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  ar- 
rives at  an  extraordinary  length,  following  the  curve 
originally  impressed  upon  it  by  the  form  of  the  socket, 
and  gradually  widening  from  the  projecting  apex  to  that 
part  which  was  formed  when  the  matrix  and  the  socket 
had  reached  their  full  size. 


* See  Mr.  Corse’s  Memoir  on  the  Teeth  of  the  Elephant,  in 
“ Philosophical  Transactions.”  1799,  p.  211.  A good  figure  of 
the  deciduous  tusk  is  given  in  Plate  5. 


varieties  of  the  Dauntelali  in  which  the  large  tuslcs  of 
the  male  are  nearly  or  quite  straight,  and  in  a more 
marked  breed,  called  “ Mooknah,”  the  tusks  are  much 
smaller,  are  straight,  and  point  directly  downwards. 
These  ascertained  varieties  in  an  existing  species  ought 
to  weigh  with  the  observers  of  analogous  varieties  in  the 
teeth  of  fossil  proboscidians  before  they  pronounce 
definitely  on  their  value  as  characters  of  distinct  species. 
More  anomalous  varieties  occasionally  present  themselves 
in  the  Indian  elephant,  as,  when  one  tusk  is  horizontal  and 
the  other  vertical,  or  when,  from  some  distortion  of  the 
alveolus,  a spiral  direction  is  imposed  upon  the  growth  of 
the  tusk,  as  in  that  specimen  figured  by  Grew  in  the 
“ Rarities  of  Gresham  College,”  and  which  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 
The  tusk  of  the  elephant  is  slightly  moveable  in  its 
socket,  and  readily  receives  a new  direction  of  growth 
from  habitual  pressure.  This  often  causes  distorted 
tusks  in  captive  elephants,  and  Cuvier  relates  the  mode  in 
which  advantage  was  taken  of  tho  same  impressibility 
in  order  to  rectify  the  growth  of  such  tusks  in  an 
elephant  kept  at  the  Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris. 

The  tusks  of  the  extinct  Elephas  primigenius,  or  mam- 
moth, have  a bolder  and  more  extensive  curvature  than 
those  of  the  Elephas  indicus.  Some  have  been  found 
which  describe  a circle,  but  the  curve  being  oblique  they 
thus  clear  the  head,  and  point  outwards,  downwards,  and 
backwards.  The  numerous  fossil  tusks  of  the  mammoth 
which  have  been  discovered  and  recorded  may  be  ranged 
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under  two  averages  of  size — the  larger  ones  at  nine  feet  and 
a-half,  the  smaller  at  five  feet  and  a-half  in  length.  I 
have  elsewhere*  assigned  reasons  for  the  probability  of 
the  latter  belonging  to  the  female  mammoth,  which 
must  accordingly  have  differed  from  the  existing  elephant 
of  India,  and  have  more  resembled  that  of  Africa  in  the 
development  of  her  tusks;  yet  manifesting  an  inter- 
mediate character  by  their  smaller  size.  Of  the  tusks 
which  are  referable  to  the  male  mammoth  one  from  the 
newer  tertiary  deposits  in  Essex  measured  nine  feet  ten 
inches  along  the  outer  curve,  and  two  feet  five  inches  in 
circumference  at  its  thickest  part  ; another,  from 
Esclischoltz  Bay,  was  nine  feet  two  inches  in  length, 
and  two  feet  one  and  a-half  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weighed  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  I have  also 
measured  a specimen,  dug  up  off  Dungeness,  which 
measured  eleven  feet  in  length.  In  several  of  the  in- 
stances of  mammoths’  tusks  from  British  strata  the 
ivory  has  been  so  little  altered  as  to  be  tit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  manufacture ; and  the  tusks  of  the  mammoth, 
which  are  still  better  preserved  in  the  frozen  drift  of 
Siberia,  have  long-  been  collected  as  articles  of  commerce. 

In  a specimen  of  the  extinct  Indian  elephant  (Elephas 
ganesa , F.  andC.),  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
tusks  are  ten  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  small  amount  of  curvature,  they  project 
eight  feet  five  inches  in  front  of  the  head;  their  apparent 
disproportion  to  the  size  of  the  skull  is  truly  extra- 
ordinary, and  exemplifies  the  maximisation  of  dental 
development. 

In  the  account  of  the  mammoth  bones  and  teeth  of 
Siberia,  published  in  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions  ” 
for  1737  (No.  446),  tusks  are  cited  which  weighed  two 
hundred  pounds  each,  and  “ are  used  as  ivory  to  make 
combs,  boxes,  and  such  other  things  ; being  a little  more 
brittle,  and  easily  turning  yellow  by  weather  and  heat.” 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  there  has  been  little  inter- 
mission in  the  supply  of  ivory  furnished  by  the  tusks  of 
the  extinct  elephant  of  a former  world.  Cuvierf  states, 
that  the  elephant  of  Africa,  at  least  in  certain  localities, 
has  large  tusks  in  both  sexes,  and  that  the  female  of  this 
species,  which  lived  seventeen  years  in  the  menagerie  of 
Louis  XIV.,  had  larger  tusks  than  those  in  any  Indian 
elephant,  male  or  female,  of  the  same  size  which  he 
had  seen. 

The  ivory  of  the  tusks  of  the  African  elephant  is 
most  esteemed  by  the  manufacturer  for  its  density  and 
whiteness.  It  has  a semi-transparent  aspect  when  re- 
cently fractured. 

The  molar  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  remarkable  for 
their  great  size,  even  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  for  the  extreme  complexity  of  their  structure. 
I cannot  omit,  therefore,  some  notice  of  those  teeth  in  the 
present  discourse.  The  crown,  of  which  a great  proportion 
is  buried  in  the  socket,  and  very  little  more  than  the  grind- 
ing surface  appears  above  the  gum,  is  deeply  divided 
into  a number  of  transverse  perpendicular  plates,  consist- 
ing each  of  a body  of  dentine  coated  by  a layer  of 
enamel  and  this,  again,  by  the  less  dense  bone-like 
substance  which  fills  the  interspace  of  the  enamelled 
plates,  and  here  more  especially  merits  the  name  of 
“ cement,”  since  it  binds  together  the  several  divisions  of 
the  crown  before  they  are  fully  formed  and  united  by 
the  confluence  of  their  bases  into  a common  body  of 
dentine. 

As  the  growth  of  each  plate  begins  at  the  summit, 
they  remain  detached,  and  like  so  many  separate  teeth,  or 
denticules,  until  their  base  is  completed,  when  it  becomes 
blended  with  the  bases  of  contiguous  plates  to  form  the 
common  body  of  the  crown  of  the  complex  tooth  from 
which  the  roots  are  next  developed.  The  plates  of  the 
molar  teeth  of  the  Siberian  mammoth  (elcphas  primi- 
gmius),  are  thinner  in  proportion  to  their  breadth, 

* “ History  of'  British  Fossil  Mammals,”  Vol.  viii.,  p.  247. 

1 Lor.  cit.,  p.  56. 


and  are  generally  a little  expanded  at  the  middle  ; and 
they  are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
crown  than  in  the  existing  species  of  Asiatic  elephant. 

In  the  African  elephant,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lamellar  divisions  of  the  crown  are  fewer  and  thicker, 
and  they  expand  more  uniformly  from  the  margin  to 
the  centre,  yielding  a lozenge-form  when  cut  or  worn 
transversely,  as  in  mastication. 

The  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  course  of  develop- 
ment of  the  elephant’s  grinder  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  molar,  the  last  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  separate 
digital  processes  of  the  posterior  plates  are  still  dis- 
tinct, and  adhere  only  by  the  remaining  cement ; a 
little  in  advance  they  are  united,  to  form  the  trans- 
verse plate  ; and,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
tooth,  the  common  base  of  dentine  is  exposed  by 
which  the  plates  are  finally  blended  into  one  individual 
complex  grinder;*  this  never  takes  place  simultaneously 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  tooth  in  the  Indian  ele- 
phant. The  African  species  manifests  a closer  affinity 
to  the  mastodon  by  the  basal  confluence  of  the  plates  be- 
fore the  anterior  ones  are  worn  out. 

The  formation  of  each  grinder  begins  with  the  summits 
of  the  anterior  plate,  and  the  rest  are  completed  in  suc- 
cession. The  tooth  is  gradually  advanced  in  position  as 
its  growth  proceeds;  and  in  the  existing  Indian  elephant, 
the  anterior  plates  are  brought  into  use  before  the  poste- 
rior ones  are  formed. 

When  the  complex  molar  cuts  the  gum,  the  cement  is 
first  rubbed  off  the  digital  summits  ; then  their  enamel 
cap  is  worn  away,  and  the  central  dentine  comes  into 
play  with  a prominent  enamel  ring.  The  digital  pro- 
cesses are  next  ground  down  to  their  common  united 
base,  and  a transverse  tract  of  dentine,  with  its  wavy 
border  of  enamel,  is  exposed.  Finally,  the  transverse 
plates  themselves  are  abraded  to  their  common  base  of 
dentine,  and  a smooth  and  polished  tract  of  that  substance 
is  produced.  From  this  basis  the  roots  of  the  molar  are 
developed,  and  increase  in  length  to  keep  the  worn  crown 
on  the  grinding  level,  until  the  reproductive  force  is  ex- 
hausted. 

When  the  whole  extent  of  a grinder  has  successively 
come  into  play,  its  last  part  is  reduced  to  a long  fang, 
supporting  a smooth  and  polished  field  of  dentine,  with, 
perhaps,  a few  remnants  of  the  bottom  of  the  enamel  folds 
at  its  hinder  part. 

When  the  complete  molar  has  been  thus  worn  down  to 
an  uniform  surface,  it  becomes  useless  as  an  instrument 
for  grinding  the  coarse  vegetable  substances  on  which  the 
elephant  subsists.  It  is  attacked  by  the  absorbent  action, 
and  the  wasted  portion  of  the  molar  is  finally  shed.  The 
grinding  teeth  of  the  elephant  progressively  increase  in 
size  and  in  the  number  of  lamellar  divisions  from  the  first 
to  the  last. 

There  are  few  examples  of  organs  that  manifest  a 
more  striking  adaptation  of  a highly  complex  and  beau- 
tiful structure  to  the  exigences  of  the  animal  endowed 
with  it,  than  the  grinding  teeth  of  the  elephant.  We 
perceive,  for  example,  that  the  jaw  is  not  encumbered 
with  the  whole  weight  of  the  massive  tooth  at  once,  but 
that  it  is  formed  by  degrees  as  it  is  required;  the  division 
of  the  crown  into  a number  of  successive  plates,  and  the 
subdivision  of  these  into  cylindrical  processes,  presenting 
the  conditions  most  favourable  to  progressive  formation. 
But  a more  important  advantage  is  gained  by  this  sub- 

* Some  anatomists  liave  described  the  divisions  of  the  crown 
of  the  elephant’s  grinder  as  so  many  “ distinct  teeth,”  and  Mr. 
Corse  (Loo.  cit.,  p.  2J3),  who  first  propounded  this  view,  calls 
each  complex  grinder  “ a case  of  teeth,”  and  states  “ that  these 
teeth  arc  merely  joined  to  each  other  by  an  intermediate  softer 
substance  acting  like  cement.”  But  this  statement  applies  only 
to  the  incompletely-formed  tooth;  and  the  detached  eminences 
of  caclt  indi,  idual  plate  or  of  the  crown  of  any  complete  tooth, 
at  that  stage  of  growth  when  they  are  held  together  only  by 
the  still  uncalcitied  supporting  matrix,  might  reasonably  be  re- 
garded as  so  many  distinct  teeth. 
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division  of  the  tooth  ; each  part  is  formed  like  a perfect- 
simple  tooth,  having  a body  of  dentine,  a coat  of  enamel, 
and  an  outer  investment  of  cement;  a single  digital 
process  may  he  compared  to  the  simple  canine  of  a 
carnivore ; a transverse  row  of  these,  therefore,  when 
the  work  of  mastication  has  commenced,  presents,  by 
virtue  of  the  different  densities  of  their  constituent  sub- 
stances, a series  of  cylindrical  ridges  of  enamel,  with  as 
many  depressionsof  dentine,  and  deeper  external  valleys 
of  cement ; the  more  advanced  and  more  abraded  part  of 
the  crown  is  traversed  by  the  transverse  ridges  of  the 
enamel  inclosing  the  depressed  surface  of  the  dentine, 
and  separated  by  the  deeper  channels  of  the  cement ; the 
fore  part  of  the  tooth  exhibits  its  least  efficient  condition 
for  mastication,  the  inequalities  of  the  grinding  sur- 
face being  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  enamel  and 
cement  which  invested  the  dentinal  plate  have  been 
worn  away ; this  part  of  the  tooth  is,  however,  fitted  for 
the  first  coarse  crushing  of  the  branches  of  a tree ; the 
transverse  enamel  ridges  of  the  succeeding  part  of  the 
tooth  divide  it  into  smaller  fragments,  and  the  posterior 
islands  and  tubercules  of  enamel  pound  it  to  the  pulp 
fit  for  deglutition.  The  structure  and  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  the  tooth  not  only  give  the  elephant’s 
grinder  the  advantage  of  the  uneven  surface  which  adapts 
the  millstone  for  its  office,  but  at  the  same  time  secure 
the  constant  presence  of  the  most  efficient  arrangement 
for  the  finer  comminution  of  the  food,  at  the  part  of  the 
mouth  which  is  nearest  the  fauces. 

With  regard  to  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  peculiar 
modification  of  dentine  called  “ ivory,”  this  is  charac- 
terised partly  by  the  minute  size  of  the  tubes,  which, 
at  their  origin  from  the  pulp  cavity,  do  not  exceed 
Tsooo'th  °f  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  their  close  arrange- 
ment at  intervals  scarcely  exceeding  the  breadth  of  a 
single  tube,  and  above  all,  in  their  strong  and  almost 
angular  gyrations,  which  are  much  greater  than  the 
secondary  curvatures  of  the  tubes  of  ordinary  dentine. 

The  dentinal  tubes  of  ivory,  as  they  radiate  from  the 
pulp  cavity,  incline  obliquely  towards  the  pointed  end  of 
the  tusk,  and  describe  two  slight  primary  curves,  the 
first  convex  towards  that  end,  the  second  and  shorter  one 
concave ; these  curves,  in  narrow  sections  from  near  the 
open  base  of  the  tusk,  are  almost  obscured  by  the  strong 
angular  parallel  secondary  gyrations.  The  tubes  divide 
dichotomously,  at  acute  angles,  and  gradually  decrease 
in  size  as  they  approach  the  periphery  of  the  tusk. 

The  characteristic  appearance  of  decussating  curved 
striae,  with  oblique  rliomboidal  spaces,  so  conspicuous  on 
transverse  sections  or  fractures  of  ivory,  is  due  to  the 
retraction  of  light  caused  by  the  parallel  secondary 
gyrations  of  the  tubes  above  described.  The  strong 
contour  lines  observed  in  longitudinal  sections  of  ivory, 
parallel  with  the  cone  of  the  pulp-cavity,  and  which  are 
smaller,  circular,  and  concentric  when  viewed  in  trans- 
verse slices  of  the  tusk,  are  commonly  caused  by  strata 
of  minute  opaque  cellules,  which  are  unusually  numerous 
in  the  interspaces  of  the  tubes  throughout  the  substance 
of  the  ivory,  and  are  in  very  great  abundance  and  of 
larger  size  in  the  peripheral  layers  of  cement.  The 
close-set  lateral  branches  of  the  dentinal  tubes  unite 
with  the  tubuli  of  the  cells.  The  decomposition  of  the 
fossil  tusk  into  the  superimposed  conical  layers  takes 
place  along  the  strata  of  the  opaque  cellules,  and  directly 
across  the  centre  of  the,  gyrating  dentinal  tubes. 

By  the  minuteness  and  close  arrangement  of  the  tubes, 
and  especially  by  their  strongly  undulating  secondary 
curves,  a tougher  and  more  elastic  tissue  is  produced 
than  results  from  their  disposition  in  ordinary  dentine ; 
and  the  modification  which  distinguishes  “ ivory,”  is 
doubtless  essential  to  the  due  degree  of  coherence  of  so 
large  a mass  as  the  elephant’s  tusk,  projecting  so  far 
from  the  supporting  socket,  and  to  be  frequently  applied 
in  dealing  hard  blows  and  thrusts.  The  central  part  of 
the  tusk,  especially  near  the  base  of  such  as  have  reached 
their  full  size,  is  occupied  by  a slender  cylindrical  tract 


of  modified  ivory,  perforated  by  a few  vascular  canals, 
which  is  continued  to  the  apex  of  the  tusk.  It,  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  processes  of  osteo-dentine,  or  imperfect 
bone-like  ivory,  projecting  in  a stalactitic  form,*  into  the 
interior  of  the  pulp  cavity.  The  musket-balls  and  other 
foreign  bodies  which  are  occasionally  found  in  ivory,  are 
immediately  surrounded  by  osteo-dentine  in  greater  or 
less  quantity. f It  has  often  been  a matter  of  wonder 
how  such  bodies  should  become  completely  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  tusk,  sometimes  without  any  visible 
aperture,  or  how  leaden  bullets  may  have  become  lodged 
in  the  solid  centre  of  a very  large  tusk,  without  having- 
been  flattened.  The  explanation  is  as  follows  : A musket 
ball  aimed  at  the  head  of  an  elephant  may  penetrate 
the  thin  bony  socket,  and  the  thinner  ivory  parietes  of 
the  wide  conical  pulp-cavity  occupying  the  inserted  base 
of  the  tusk,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  The  hole 
is  soon  healed  and  filled  up,  by  ossification  of  the  pe- 
riosteum of  the  socket,  and  of  the  pulp  next  the  thin 
wall  of  ivory  which  has  been  perforated.  The  ball 
sinks  below  the  level  of  this  cicatrix,  and  the  presence 
of  the  foreign  body  exciting  inflammation  of  .the  pulp, 
an  irregular  course  of  calcification  ensues,  which  results 
in  the  deposition  around  the  ball  of  a certain  thickness  of 
osteo-dentine.  The  pulp,  then  resuming  its  healthy 
character  and  functions,  coats  the  surface  of  the  osteo- 
dentine  inclosing  the  ball,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
conical  cavity  into  which  that  mass  projects,  with  layers 
of  normal  ivory. 

By  the  continued  progress  of  growth,  the  ball  so  en- 
closed is  carried  forwards,  in  the  course  indicated  by  the 
arrow  in  the  figure,  to  the  middle  of  the  solidified  part  of 
the  tusk.  Should  the  ball  have  penetrated  the  base  of  the 
tusk  of  a young  elephant,  it  may  be  carried  forwards  by 
the  uninterrupted  growth  and  wear  of  the  tusk,  until 
that  base  has  become  the  apex,  and  be  finally  ex- 
posed and  discharged  by  the  continual  abrasion  to 
which  the  apex  of  the  tusk  is  subjected.  Yet  none 
of  these  phenomena  prove  the  absolute  non-vascu- 
larity of  the  tusk,  but  only  the  low  degree  of  its 
vascularity.  Blood  circulates  slowly,  no  doubt,  through 
the  prolongations  of  the  pulp  in  the  minute  vascular 
canals  which  are  continued  through  the  centre  of  the 
ivory  to  the  very  apex  of  the  tooth.  And  it  is  from  this 
source  that  the  fine  tubular  structure  of  the  ivory  obtains 
the  correspondingly  minute  villi  carrying  the  plasmatic 
colourless  fluid  by  which  its  low  vitality  is  maintained. 

Development. — The  matrix  of  the  tusk  consists  of  a 
large  conical  pulp,  which  is  renewed  quicker  than  it  is 
converted,  and  thus  is  not  only  preserved,  but  grows,  up 
to  a certain  period  of  the  animal’s  life.  It  is  lodged  in 
the  cavity  at  the  base  of  the  tusk : this  base  is  surrounded 
by  the  remains  of  the  capsule — a soft  vascular  membrane 
of  moderate  thickness — which  is  confluent  with  the  border 
of  the  base  of  the  pulp,  where  it  receives  its  principal 
vessels. 

I had  the  tusk  and  pulp  of  the  great  elephant  at  the 
Zoological-gardens  longitudinally  divided,  soon  after  the 
death  of  that  animal  in  1847.  Although  the  pulp  could 
be  easily  detached  from  tire  inner  surface  of  the  pulp- 
cavity,  it  was  not  without  a certain  resistance,  and 
when  the  edges  of  the  co-adapted  pulp  and  tooth  were 
examined  by  a strong  lens,  the  filamentary  processes 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  pulp  could  be  seen  stretching 
as  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  dentinal  tubes  before 
they  broke.  They  are  so  minute  that,  to  the  naked  eye, 
tire  detached  surface  of  the  pulp  seems  to  be  entire,  and 
Cuvier  was  thus  deceived  in  concluding  that  there  was 
no  organic  connection  between  the  pulp  and  the  ivory. 

I regarded  as  equally  valuable  this  rare  opportunity  of 
testing  and  confirming,  by  an  examination  of  the  recent 

* Ilaller  seems  to  have  been  the  first-  to  notice  these  irregular 
internal  deposits  in  the  pulp-cavity  of  the  elephant’s  tusk. — 
Elcmcnta  Physiologiic,  tom.  viii.,  p.  519. 

+ Cuvier,  Annalcs  du  Museum , tom.  viii.,  p.  115  (1806). 
Goodsir,  Edin.  Philos.  Trans.,  1841,  p.  97. 
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animal,  the  account  of  the  processes  of  conversion  of 
those  organs  into  the  dental  tissues,  which  I had  pre- 
viously given  in  my  “Odontography.”* 

Having  occupied  so  much  time  with  that  which  is  the 
main  subject  chosen  for  this  evening’s  discourse,  I must 
compress  the  few  remaining  observations  upon  the  other 
tusks  that  are  of  commercial  value,  into  the  smallest 
compass. 

With  regard  to  the  hippopotamus,  the  teeth,  which 
are  most  valuable,  are  those  called  “ canines”  in  compara- 
tive anatomy,  but  which,  from  their  property  of  unin- 
terrupted growth,  are  here  called  canine  tusks.  They  are 
curved,  consist  chiefly  of  an  extremely  dense,  compact 
kind  of  dentine,  but  are  partially  defended  on  their  out- 
side by  a thick  layer  of  enamel — so  hard  as  to  strike  fire 
with  steel.  The  partial  application  of  this  enamel  is 
such  as  to  cause  the  opposing  ends  of  the  upper  and 
lower  tusks  to  wear  away  obliquely,  the  enamel  acting 
in  this  respect,  like  the  harder  layer  of  steel  upon  the 
chisel.  The  incisor  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus  are  also 
tusks,  by  virtue  of  their  uninterrupted  growth.  They 
are  curved  in  the  upper  jaw,  straight  in  the  lower  jaw, 
but  are  smaller  than  the  canine  tusks,  of  less  value, 
and  are  seldom  imported. 

In  the  walrus  the  tusks  are  limited  to  a single  pair, 
growing  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  descending  outside  the 
lower  jaw.  Their  substance  is  less  dense  and  coarser 
than  the  dentine  of  the  hippopotamus  tusk,  and  is  of  pro- 
portionately less  value  in  commerce. 

The  tusks  of  the  narwhal  are  reduced  to  a single  tooth  I 
in  the  same  animal ; and  this,  moreover,  is  restricted  to  1 
the  male  sex.  It  grows  from  the  upper  jaw,  in  a straight  | 
line,  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  It  is,  how-  \ 
ever,  one  of  a pair,  viz.,  the  left  one,  the  right  tusk  being 
abortive,  but  always  to  be  found  in  a rudimentary  state  I 
buried  in  the  substance  of  the  right  maxillary  bone.  It  | 
is  a very  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  female  there  arc 
originally  a pair  of  these  matrices  or  pulps,  which  form 
small  rudimental  tusks,  that  likewise  remain  concealed  in 
the  substance  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  only  detected  by 
dissection.  In  the  male  the  functional  tusk,  which  would 
seem  to  be  given  to  that  sex  as  a weapon  of  combat  or  for  de- 
fence, continues  to  grow  until  it  acquires  the  length  of  9 
or  10  feet,  with  a basal  diameter  of  4 inches.  This  is 
that  famous  “ horn  ” which  figures  on  the  forehead  of  the 
heraldic  unicorn,  and  so  long  excited  the  curiosity  and 
conjectures  of  the  older  naturalists,  until  Glaus  Wormius 
made  an  end  of  the  speculative  and  fabulous  “ mono- 
cerologles  ” by  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  their 
subject,  whilst  Anderson. f in  the  year  1736,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  accident  of  the  stranding  of  a narwhal  at  the  ' 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  to  communicate  to  the  zoological 
wot  Id  an  accurate  figure  of  the  animal,  which  bore  the  j 
supposed  single  horn.  Linnajus  has  embalmed  the  old 
idea  of  this  weapon  in  the  binomial  Monodon  monoceros , 
under  which  the  narwhal  is  entered  in  the  “ Systema 
Natural.”  The  exterior  of  the  long  tusk  is  marked  by 
spiral  ridges,  which  wind  from  within  forwards,  upwards, 
and  to  the  left.  About  fourteen  inches  is  implanted  in 
the  socket;  it  tapers  gradually  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  ' 
The  pulp  cavity,  as  shown  in  the  longitudinal  section  of 
t he  tusk,  is  continued  nearly  to  the  extreme  point,  but  I 
is  of  variable  width.  At  the  base  it  forms  a short  and  J 
wide  cone  : it  is  then  continued  forwards,  as  a narrow  - 
canal,  along  the  centre  of  the  implanted  part  of  the  I 
tooth,  beyond  which  the  cavity  again  expands  to  a \ 
width  equalling  half  the  diameter  of  the  tooth,  and  \ 
finally,  but  gradually,  contracts  to  a linear  fissure  near  j 
the  apex. 

Thus  the  most  solid  and  weighty  part  of  the  tooth  is 
that  which  is  implanted  in  the  jaw,  and  nearest  the  j 
centre  of  support,  whilst  the  long  projecting  part  is ! 
kept  as  light  as  is  compatible  with  t he  use  of  (lie  tusk 
as  a weapon  of  attack  and  defence.  The  portion  of  pulp  | 

* Pp.  l>  13 — 655. 

t Cited  by  Cuvier,  Ossein.  Foss.  v.  pi.  1,  p.  319. 


in  which  the  process  of  the  calcification  has  been  arrested, 
receives  its  vessels  and  nerves  by  the  fissure  continued 
from  the  basal  expansion  of  the  pulp  cavity. 

In  a few  instances  both  tusks  have  been  seen  to  project 
from  the  jaw. 

In  the  cranium  of  such  a narwhal,  figured  by  Alvers, 
the  tight  tusk  projects  only  six  inches  from  the  socket, 
is  proportionately  slender,  and  is  smooth. 

With  regard  to  the  conjectured  ulterior  use  of  the  con- 
cealed tusk,  in  the  male,  as  a substitute  in  the  event 
of  the  loss  of  the  large  tusk  b,  a conjecture  more 
than  once  repeated  by  writers,  since  first  proposed  by 
Reisel,  the  solidity  of  the  concealed  tusk  and  its  dis- 
torted and  generally  closed  base,  evince  that  the  term  of 
its  growth  has  expired.  The  substance  of  the  narwhal’s 
tusk  is  comparatively  coarse,  and  of  little  value. 

In  conclusion  1 must  express  my  acknowledgments  to 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Taunt leroy,  for  the  opportunity  he  has 
kindly  afforded  me  of  examining  the  very  extensive  and 
instructive  series  of  the  tusks  of  the  elephants  of  Africa, 
India,  Siam,  and  Ceylon,  accumulated  in  the  extensive 
warehouses  of  the  firm.  There,  also,  I had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  large  collections  of  the  tusks  of  the 
hippopotamus,  and  specially  those  of  the  walrus  and 
narwhal.  In  this  collection  Mr.  Tauntleroy  obligingly 
pointed  out  to  me  some  singular  instances  of  malforma- 
tion— spiral  tusks,  for  example,  of  the  African  elephant, 
and  a lower  canine  tusk  of  the  hippopotamus,  which,  from 
some  accident  to  the  opposing  tusk,  had  proceeded  in  its 
growth  until  it  described  an  entire  circle.  I have  also  to 
express  ray  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Tauntleroy  for  very 
instructive  remarks  on  the  modifications  of  the  ivory  of 
tusks  of  elephants  from  different  localities — localities 
which  influence  their  applicability  to  the  arts,  and  con- 
sequently their  commercial  value. 


DISCUSSION. 

Colonel  Sykes  inquired  whether  the  Professor  could 
account  for  the  singular  spiral  curve  in  the  horn  of  the 
narwhal. 

Professor  Owen  said  it  was  according  to  the  form  of 
the  socket.  The  spiral  curve  always  ran  in  the  same 
direction.  He  had  seen  only  one  instance  in  which  the 
right  tusk  of  the  narwhal  had  grown  out,  and  in  that  case 
the  spiral  curve  was  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  im- 
pressions on  the  surface,  and  the  curves  of  a tooth,  were 
due  to  modifications  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  grew. 

The  Chairman  said  lie  had  the  pleasure  to  announce 
that  they  were  honoured  this  evening  by  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Livingston,  and  he  was  sure  the  meeting  would  be 
delighted  to  hear  from  him  the  result  of  his  lengthened 
experience  in  countries  where  this  valuable  article  of 
commerce  abounded. 

Dr.  Livingston  said  lie  had  attended  that  evening  for 
instruction,  and  he  was  afraid  that  he  could  add  very 
little  indeed  to  what  had  already  been  said  with  regard 
to  the  tusks  of  elephants.  He  had,  however,  seen  the 
animal  alive  in  great  numbers  in  its  native  wilds,  and 
he  might  mention  a fact  which,  perhaps,  had  not  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  learned  Professor,  viz., 
that  by  the  Africans  the  elephant  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  tests  of  the  courage  of  the  hunter.  If  a man 
was  able  to  kill  an  elephant,  it  was  considered  by  the 
African  that  he  could  achieve  almost  anything  in  the 
way  of  hunting.  It  was  not  considered  fair  sport  to 
hunt  the  elephant  with  dogs,  as  in  such  cases  undue  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  animal,  owing  to  his  attention 
being  so  much  occupied  by  the  harrassing  of  the  dogs, 
that  he  would  pay  no  attention  to  his  more  formidable 
assailant — the  hunter.  Sometimes  he  would  kneel  down, 
in  an  awkward  endeavour  to  crush  the  dogs  with  his 
knees;  at  other  times  he  would  take  hold  of  a large 
tree  (perhaps  twelve  inches  in  diameter)  and  push  it 
down  in  order  to  crush  the  dogs.  The  hunters  in  Ceylon, 
for  the  most  part,  approached  within  a short  distance  of 
the  elephants,  and  killed  them  in  the  manner  described 
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by  Professor  Owen.  In  Africa  the  hunters  generally  ap- 
proached to  the  side  of  the  elephant  within  about  thirty 
yards,  and  at  that  distance  the  animal  was  killed,  on  an 
average  with  about  half-a-dozen  balls;  from  a greater 
distance  it  might  take  50  balls  to  despatch  him.  When 
residing  at  Iiolobeng  he  took  the  trouble  to  put  down  the 
number  of  elephants  that  were  annually  killed  in  the 
country  beyond.  He  found  there  hunters  from  England 
and  from  India — officers  on  furlough;  there  were  also 
Boers,  who  considered  themselves  the  bravest  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth, — and  native  hunters  and  bastard 
Boers.  The  Boers  and  natives  were  exceedingly  anxious 
to  get  hold  of  the  ivory,  owing  to  its  high  price.  In 
observing  the  operations  of  these  several  classesot  hunters 
and  their  results,  he  found  that  civilisation  did  not  neces- 
sarily cause  effeminacy : that,  taking  the  four  classes  of 
hunters — the  English  officers,  the  Boers,  the  bastard  Boers, 
or  Griquas,  and  the  natives— the  number  of  elephants 
killed  by  the  first-named  was  about  20,  by  the  Boers 
about  2,  and  by  the  bastard  Boers  and  natives  about  a 
half.  From  this  fact  he  repeated  that  it  would  seem  that 
civilisation  did  not  necessarily  produce  effeminacy.  The 
reason  why  the  English  hunters  killed  more  animals  than 
the  others  was  because  they  had  the  courage  to  go  closer 
to  the  elephant  before  they  fired,  whilst  the  others  made 
the  attack  at  a greater  distance,  and  if  they  happened  to 
bring  down  an  elephant  it  was  an  event  of  their  lives. 
The  number  of  elephants  in  existence  at  the  present  day 
on  the  vast  continent  of  Africa  had  been  stated,  by  the 
celebrated  hunter,  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming,  to  be  very 
large.  Such  was  the  fact ; but  in  going  northwards  he 
found  the  number  increased  wonderfully.  On  theZambesi 
he  found  an  immense  number  of  elephants,  which , however, 
were  not  of  so  large  growth  as  the  animals  in  the  south. 
He  had  expected,  as  he  went  further  north,  with  rich  and 
abundant  forest  negetation,  the  animals  would  have  been 
found  much  larger ; but  whilst  the  elephants  of  Limpopo 
were  nearly  12  feet  in  length,  those  on  the  Zambesi  were 
three  feet  less.  The  tusks,  however,  of  the  latter  were 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  animals  located  in  the 
southern  regions.  He  had  often  attempted  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  tusks  of  the  smaller  animal  were 
so  much  larger  than  those  belonging  to  the  morebulky  ani- 
mal of  the  south,  but  he  had  only  learned  t he  explanation 
this  evening  from  Professor  Owen.  The  Professor  had 
very  reasonably  remarked  that,  in  those  regions  where 
the  elephant  hadremained undisturbed  by  man,  and  passed 
a quiet  existence,  the  tusks  grew  more  regularly  than  in 
those  parts  where  the  animals  were  harassed,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  south,  where  fire-arms  were  in  use.  The  ele- 
phants to  the  north  of  the  Zambesi  were  so  numerous 
that  he  could  hardly  imagine  their  ever  becoming  ex- 
tinct. Difference  of  opinion  prevailed  with  regard  to 
the  term  ot  life  of  the  elephant.  Some  persons  fixed  it 
as  high  as  200  years,  which,  he  believed,  had  been  based  | 
upon  data  obtained  from  India.  Sometimes,  in  Africa, 
they  saw  a great  number  of  young  elephants  of  different 
sizes  following  the  same  dam,  small  calves,  like  the  one 
now  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  with  others 
about  half-grown.  It  would  appear  that  the  estimates 
of  the  age  of  the  elephant,  according  to  the  data  re- 
ceived from  India,  had  been  placed  too  high,  but  that 
question  they  might,  perhaps,  have  an  opportunity  of 
settling  by  the  calf  now  in  London. 

Mr.  Davenpoht  said  he  had  listened  with  much  plea- 
sure and  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the  learned  lecturer 
with  reference  to  the  tusks  of  the  walrus,  but  there  might 
be  dentists  in  the  room  to  whom  some  further  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  dentition  of  the  walrus  would  be 
very  valuable. 

Professor  Owex  said — the  subject  o i the  paper  being 
the  teeth  of  commerce,  and  the  tusks  of  the  walrus  being 
the  least  valuable,  the  time  also  being  limited,  he  had 
said  least  upon  that  subject.  With  regard  to  the  mat- 
ters on  which  the  last  speaker  had  asked  for  informa- 
tion, he  would  refer  him  to  a paper  recorded  in  the  ’ 


proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  last  year,  in 
which  there  was  as  much  information  upon  the  law  of 
dentition  in  the  walrus,  as  could  be  obtained  from  obser- 
vations made  on  a young  walrus  then  existing  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Society.  In  addition  to  that,  the  osteolo- 
gical  collection  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Lon- 
don furnished,  perhaps,  the  best  series  of  specimens  ex- 
tant of  dental  development  in  the  walrus,  derived  from 
the  various  arctic  expeditions,  and  the  stagesof  dentition 
were  recorded  in  the  published  Osteological  Catalogue. 

The  Chaiuman  then  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Pro- 
fessor Owen  for  the  very  clear  and  lucid  information  he 
had  given  upon  this  interesting  subject — information 
which  he  ventured  to  say  the  veriest  tyro  in  zoological 
science  might  understand,  and  the  most  learned  might 
profit  by. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  passed  to  Pro- 
fessor Owen. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Messrs. 
Fauntleroy,  for  the  loan  of  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  tusks  and  teeth ; to  Mr.  Tomes,  Messrs. 
Ashe,  Messrs.  Smale,  and  Mr.  Hambleton,  for 
interesting  and  valuable  specimens  contributed  by 
them  ; and  to  Miss  Holtzapffell,  for  specimens  of 
ivory  and  teeth,  and  of  turned  ivory. 

In  the  Reading-room  were  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  wood-carving,  by  Mr.  Perry;  a model 
showing  a means  of  converting  a reciprocating  into 
a rotary  motion  without  the  use  of  the  crank,  by 
Mr.  Hitts ; and  a new  chemical  balance  by  Mr.  J. 
Castle. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  next  Or- 
dinary Meeting  of  the  Society  would  take  place 
on  the  14th  of  January,  when  a paper  “On  the 
Natural  Resources  of  Honduras,”  by  the  Hon.  R. 
Temple,  Chief  Justice,  would  be  read. 


The  Secretary  has  received  the  following  letters  since 
the  meeting  : — 

“ Sm, — In  illustration  of  the  valuable  paper  furnished 
by  Professor  Owen,  I can  add  the  official  statistics  of  the 
trade  for  some  years  past,  and  a few  notes  which  may, 
perhaps,  come  in  by  way  of  elucidation  of  the  subject. 
My  brother-in-law,  Mr.  It.  B.  Walker,  who  has  only 
returned  a few  days  ago  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
where  lie  has  been  engaged  with  his  brothers  in  trade 
tor  several  years  past,  lias  given  me  access  to  his  notes 
and  documents,  by  which  I have  been  able  to  glean  some 
data  as  to  prices  and  supply,  which  may  be  useful. 

| “ Of  late  years  the  supply  has  been  rather  increasing 

i than  decreasing. 

“ In  182"  we  imported  upwards  of  3,000  cwt. ; in 
1812,  5,000  cwt. ; in  18-50,  S,000  cwt. ; nearly  all  of 
which  was  taken  for  home  consumption;  and  the  average 
import  of  the  last  three  years  has  been  9,354  cwt.  Whe- 
ther the  supply  will  keep  up,  is  a question  for  future 
determination,  for  certainly  such  hunters  as  the  late 
Major  Rogers,  of  Ceylon,  who  killed  his  2,000  elephants, 
and  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming,  are  fast  thinning  out  the  race 
of  those  animals. 

“ The  African  elephant  yields  the  largest  tusks.  Mr. 
Gordon  Cumming  has  one  weighing  1731bs.  Mr. 
Cawood,  of  Graham’s  Town,  had  a pair  in  his  possession, 
weighing  3301bs.  A tusk  was  recently  shipped  from 
Camaroon  to  Liverpool,  weighing  about  lG41bs. ; and, 
two  or  three  rears  since,  one  to  Bristol,  weighing  about 
147lbs. 

“ The  teeth  proper  of  the  elephant  are  worthless,  and 
on  the  West  Coast,  of  Africa  are  never  purchased. 

“ At  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851  some  tusks  of  the 
' African  elephant  were  shown,  which  weighed  1G2  lbs. 
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each,  measured  8 feet  6 inches  in  length,  and  22  inches 
in  basal  circumference. 

“It  is  a singular  fact  that  the  domestication  of  the 
elephant  is  usually  attended  by  deterioration  of  the  length 
and  quality  of  the  ivory. 

“ The  total  imports  of  ivory  in  the  past  three  years 
have  been  as  follows,  showing  a gradual  decline.  The 
imports  from  the  East  Indies  and  Africa  were  proportion- 
ately as  follows,  in  cwts. : — 


&c.,  so  much.  The  French  merchants  are  the  principal 
cause  of  this  enormous  advance  in  price,  though  an  al- 
lowance must  of  course  be  made  for  the  dearness  of  many 
articles  of  our  trade,  caused  by  the  late  war,  as  powder, 
guns,  rum,  Ac. 

“My  last  shipment  of  nearly  91  tons  averages  about 
16|lbs.,  and  that  is  a large  one,  as  I purchased  but  few 
scrivelloes.  In  fact,  I think,  for  West  African  ivory, 
lolbs.  would  be  a very  fair  average. 


1853 

A frica. 
4,882 

Mediterranean. 
...  1,238  ... 

East  Indies. 

3,330  ... 

Total. 

10,388 

1854 

...  1,048  . 

, 3,642  ... 

9,299 

1855 

871  ... 

2,748  ... 

8.376 

“ The  imports  from  India  and  the  East,  according  to  a 
parliamentary  paper,  have  averaged  about  3,341)}  cwt.  in 
the  last  seven  years,  namely  : — 


Cwt. 

1849 

1850 

3,444 

1851 

2,580 

1852 

4,425 

Cwt. 

1853 

3,123 

1854 

3,166 

1855 

“ The  estimated  value  of  this  ivory  in  1854  was 
£S0,733,  and  in  1855,  £68,874.  From  Ceylon  the  quan- 
tity exported  has  not  averaged  during  the  last  five  years 
£200  in  value.  The  quality  of  the  African  ivory 
varies  considerably.  That  best  adapted  for  the  English 
market  comes  from  the  Camaroon  coast,  and  the  most 
esteemed  runs  from  GO  lbs.  weight  upwards,  the  next  in 
value  35  lbs.  to  50  lbs.,  then  from  18  lbs.  to  35  lbs.  All 
below  18  lbs.  are  called  scrivelloes,  and  are  of  the  least 
value,  except  such  as  are  adapted  to  cutting  billiard  balls, 
which,  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  cost,  are  the  most 
valuable  of  all.  Tusks  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their 
size;  those  that  weigh  1 cwt.  or  more,  are  the  most 
valuable,  and  fetch  from  £40  to  £50  the  cwt. ; the  se- 
cond class  comprehends  such  as  require  two  teeth  to  make 
a cwt.  or  more;  the  third  class,  three  or  more  to  the  cwt. 

“ The  highest  price  I have  ever  known  ivory  to  bring 
was  £55  per  cwt.,  which  lias  just  been  given.  Some 
sold  at  Liverpool  last  year  fetched  £50,  part  of  which 
was  shipped  by  Mr.  Walker,  having  boen  purchased  by 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camaroons,  Gaboon,  Ac. 

‘ This  price,’  he  adds,  ‘ I am  assured  by  my  owners,  was 
never  attained  before,  during  the  period  they  have  been 
in  the  trade,  though  since  then  it  has  risen  still  higher, 
and  I confidently  expect  that  what  1 have  now  on  the 
way  home  will  realise  even  more.' 

“ The  sea-horse  teeth  (so  called)  are  the  tusks  of  the 
hippopotamus. 

Liberia,  since  it  was  first  colonised  by  the  American 
free  negroes,  has  not,  I am  nearly  certain,  exported 
such  a quantity  of  ivory  as  is  usually  asserted,  though 
possibly  at  the  present  time  it  might  reach  20,000  to 
25,000  dels,  annually,  that  is  to  say,  the  produce  of  the 
territories  of  the  republic  and  the  country  immediately 
behind  it. 

“ Gaboon,  Loango,  Congo,  and  Ambriz,  are  next  to 
the  Camaroons  in  quality,  but  much  greater  in  quan- 
tity; Gaboon  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  being 
that  part  of  the  coast  which  is  made  their  head 
quarters  by  the  Liverpool  and  Bristol  traders,  ex- 
port an  enormous  quantity  of  ivory  annually,  1 should 
say  to  all  parts,  but  principally  to  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States  of  America — not  less  than  80  tons. 
My  brother  Henry,  between  the  months  of  May,  1851, 
and  November,  1852,  both  inclusive,  shipped  more  than 
26  tons,  and  there  were  many  other  traders  purchasing 
at  the  same  time.  I,  myself,  have,  during  my  stay  of 
about  20  months,  at  least  six  of  which  I was  without 
goods,  purchased  and  shipped  about  14  tons.  At  present 
ivory  on  this  part  of  the  coast  is  much  dearer  than  it 
was  formerly,  in  1851  and  1852;  in  fact,  the  price  has 
doubled,  and  in  some  instances  more  than  doubled,  al- 
though the  Bristol  traders  do  not  frequent  the  Gaboon, 


Ivory  shipped  per  “ Coquette,”  1856. 


Weighing.  Average, 
lbs.  lbs. 

1,276  elephants’ tusks  20,953  ...  16£ 

75  sea-horse  (hippopotamus)  teeth  78  ...  1 

Ivory  Shipped  per  “ Coquette,”  1855. 

Weighing.  Average, 
lbs.  lbs. 

556  elephants’  tusks 9,698  ...  17a 

15  sea-horse  teeth  17  ...  1 


“ This  makes  the  average  for  elephants’  teeth  a little 
over  17tt>s. 

“ The  Gold  Coast  ivory,  and  that  brought  down  for 
shipment  to  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Coast  Castle,  ranks 
next,  and  is  tolerably  good.  The  tusks  from  Gambia 
are  usually  very  bad,  always  broken,  very  crooked, 
cracked  in  the  hollows,  and  more  or  less  damaged. 

“ Fine  ivory  is  known  by  having  no  cracks  or  flaws, 
either  in  the  solid  or  in  the  hollow.  Cracks  in  the  ivory 
are  a serious  detriment,  and  must  be  always  particularly 
noticed.  The  elephant’s  tusks  that  are  only  rather  taper- 
ing in  shape  are  most  liked ; very  crooked  teeth  must  be 
guarded  against,  as  they  cut  up  to  great  disadvantage. 
Broken-pointed  tusks,  or  those  with  deep  flaws,  or  other- 
wise damaged  about  the  point,  must  be  avoided.  Teeth 
with  large  hollows  are  not  at  all  liked,  as  there  must  in- 
evitably be  a great  waste  in  cutting  them  up ; in 
short,  a fine  tusk  is  known  by  being  of  a neat  tapering 
shape,  having  a small  hollow,  free  from  cracks,  with  a 
fine,  thin,  clear  coat,  free  from  flaws;  it  is  also  transpa- 
rent, which  maybe  discovered  by  holding  the  point  to  the 
candle. 

“ The  Gold  Coast  ivory  may  generally  be  known  by 
having  a rough  hewn  hole  made  near  the  end  of  the 
hollow,  and  is  much  esteemed.” 

I am,  &c., 

P.  L.  SIMMONDS. 

“ Sir, — Allow  me  to  offer  a few  remarks  in  connection 
with  the  subject  so  ably  brought  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  Wednesday  evening  last  by  Professor  Owen. 

“ In  his  admirable  paper  upon  “ The  Ivory  and  Teeth 
of  Commerce,”  Professor  Owen  alluded  to  the  use  made 
of  the  teeth  of  certain  animals  in  supplying  the  deficiencies 
in  the  same  organs  in  the  human  species,  arising  from 
certain  diseases  from  which  few  persons  are  absolutely 
exempt. 

“ Three  kinds  of  teeth,  viz.,  those  of  the  hippopotamus, 
walrus,  and  whale,  are  employed  by  dentists  in  the  con- 
struction of  artificial  teeth,  mineral  or  natural  (that  is 
human)  teeth  being  generally  fixed  into  the  former  in  the 
anterior  portions  of  the  mouth. 

“ The  above  organic  substances  are  unfortunately  acted 
upon  by  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  in  some  instances  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  renewed  every 
two  or'  three  years.  This  great  drawback  to  their  general 
application  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  gold  and 
platinum,  bodies  with  difficulty  oxidised,  as  bases  upon 
which  mineral  teeth  may  be  fixed 

“ There  are,  hrtwever,  many  cases  in  which  dentine  is 
preferable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  greatest  importance  that  search  should  be 
made  for  some  substance  which,  possessing  the  properties 
of  dentine,  shall  not  be  decomposed  by  acid  or  alkaline 
bodies. 
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“ Many  such  experiments  have  been  instituted,  and,  as 
the  result,  a variety  of  substances  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  submitted  to  the  notice  of  dentists,  all,  how- 
ever, falling  short  of  the  required  conditions. 

“ I am  far  from  considering  the  subject  exhausted,  and 
believe  it  would  well  repay  the  attention  of  any  chemist- 
who  would  make  a series  of  experiments  with  the  view 
of  producing  an  artificial  ivory,  even  if  at  a cost  of  20s. 
or  40s.  per  lb. ; a body  capable  of  becoming  soft  at  a tem- 
perature 300  Fahrenheit,  or  forming  a hard  hydrate  with 
water,  would  be  of  greater  value. 

“ That  our  necessities  will  one  day  demand  such  a 
substance,  I believe,  notwithstanding  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Livingston,  that  in  Africa  the  supply  of  elephants  appears 
almost  inexhaustible,  for  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  as  civilisation  advances,  and  the  demand  for  dentine 
increases,  seas,  rivers,  and  plains  will  become  exhausted  of 
their  ivory-producing  inhabitants.  As  the  coal-field  has 
supplied  the  deficiencies  of  the  forest,  and  as  the  pump 
will  probably  some  day  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  coal 
cellar,  so  doubtless  artificial  dentine  will  supply  the  place 
of  natural,  and  a great  benefactor  will  he  be  to  the  tooth- 
less community  who  first  produces  it. 

“ On  other  points  in  the  learned  professor’s  paper  I will 
refrain  from  making  any  observations,  only  hoping  the 
subject,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to 
the  development  of  the  dental  tissues,  will  receive  more 
general  attention  when  the  Odontological  Society  is  in 
full  operation. 

“ I am,  &c., 

“A.  COLEMAN. 

“Spring-lodge,  Wandsworth,  Dec.  18,  1856.” 


SITE  OF  NEW  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

In  the  Gazette  of  Tuesday  the  13th  inst. , it  is  notified 
that  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  direct  letters  patent 
to  be  passed  under  the  Great  Seal,  constituting  and  ap- 
pointing the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Broughton  ; the  very  Rev. 
. Henry  HartMilman,  D.D. ; Richard  Ford,  Esq. ; Michael 
Faraday,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  ; Charles  Robert  Cockerell,  Esq.; 
and  George  Richmond,  Esq.,  to  be  her  Majesty’s  Com- 
missioners to  determine  the  site  of  the  New  National 
Gallery,  and  to  report  on  the  desirableness  of  combining 
with  it  the  Fine  Art  and  Archajological  Collections  of 
the  British  Museum,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  National  Gallery 
in  1853. 


Ionic  Corrcspnimitc. 


SNAKES  AND  THE  SUPPOSED  REMEDIES  FOR 
SNAKE-BITES. 

Sin, — Apropos  of  the  experiments  recently  made  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  I had  the  satisfaction 
of  witnessing,  but  more  especially  in  reference  to  the 
letters  of  Dr.  Chambers  and  Judge  Temple,  on  snake 
poison  and  its  remedies — the  whole  subject  is  one  alike 
of  scientific  and  popular  interest,  and  it  is  possible  that  I 
may  be  able  to  add  a fact  or  two  to  the  stock  of  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  it.  In  the  first  place,  however,  allow 
me  to  observe,  that  what  are  called  the  tropics  are  not 
so  generally  infested  by  troublesome  insects  and  poison- 
ous reptiles  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The  number  of 
them,  in  fact,  their  very  existence  there,  as  well  as  every- 
where else,  depends  upon  a variety  of  circumstances.  In 
some  districts  they  are  often  numerous,  troublesome,  and 
dangerous,  while  in  others  they  are  almost  wholly  un- 
known. But  everywhere  they  are,  if  not  less  numerous, 
certainly  less  dangerous  than  is  generally  supposed. 

I have  travelled  pretty  extensively  in  Central  America 
in  all  directions,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  States  of  Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  and  Honduras, 


spending  there  upwards  of  two  years  anda-half,  and  have 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  continents  eight  times,  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  followed  the  crests  of  the  Cordilleras  during  a 
continuous  period  of  upwards  of  thirty  days.  Yet  I have 
suffered  more,  in  a single  week,  from  mosquitos  in  New 
York,  and  from  fleas  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  than  from 
either  of  these  pests  during  my  whole  stay  in  Central 
America.  In  fact,  during  that  period,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  occasional  annoyances  from  these  insects,  I found 
nothing  to  complain  of  on  this  score.  I got  a niyua 
(chigoe,  or  jigger)  in  my  foot  at  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua, 
and  at  Grenada  was  stung  by  a scorpion,  which  had 
ensconced  itself  in  my  boot,  where  it  was  exemplarily 
crushed.  A little  concentrated  aqua  ammonia  rubbed 
over  the  puncture,  and  a trifle  of  strong  brandy  taken 
inwardly,  prevented  any  perceptible  consequences,  be- 
yond the  original  smart,  which  my  negro  servant  “Ben  ” 
compared  to  that  of  being  stung  “by  a whole  hive  of 
bees  at  once,  and  in  the  same  spot !” 

As  regards  snakes,  I think  I may  affirm  that,  beyond 
a certain  belt,  bordering  the  Atlantic,  and  varying  in 
width  as  the  mountains  approach  the  coast  or  recede 
from  it,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  (Ire- 
land always  excepted)  so  free  from  snakes  as  Central 
America,  or  at  least  those  parts  visited  by  me.  In  the 
vicinity  of  San  Juan,  which  lias  a moist,  hot  climate, 
and  where  the  country  is  almost  covered  with  jungle, 
venomous  serpents  are  numerous,  and  deaths  from  their 
bite  not  uncommon.  The  day  of  my  arrival  there,  in 
May,  1849,  was  marked  by  a death  from  this  cause.  In 
ascending  the  river,  I saw  several  serpents  twining 
amongst  the  vines  and  broad-leaved  plants,  which  lined 
the  banks  with  a brilliant  mosaic  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
Amongst  them  was  the  deadly  corral,  looking  like  a 
necklace  of  alternating  coral  and  jet.  In  the  interior, 
on  the  comparatively  low  and  relatively  w'ooded  plains  of 
Nicaragua,  I saw  one  or  twro  corrals,  as  many  rattle- 
snakes (cascabellas) , and  several  harmless  boas,  one  of 
which  Ben  carefully  sacked,  and  brought  home  with  him 
as  a pet. 

During  the  year  and  a-half  that  I resided  at  Nica- 
ragua, I wras  much  engaged  in  exploring  unfrequented 
places  for  ruins,  and  in  investigating  the  ancient  mo- 
numents of  the  country — precisely  where,  it  would  be 
supposed,  I should  have  encountered  serpents.  But, 
during  all  of  these  explorations,  so  far  as  I can  now 
remember,  I found  but  one — a rattlesnake — a splendid 
fellow',  with  fourteen  rattles  in  his  tail ! 

My  last  expedition,  running  over  fourteen  months, 
was  chiefly  spent,  at  the  head  of  a large  party,  in 
making  the  explorations  and  surveys  for  the  proposed 
Honduras  inter-oceanic  railway.  Our  explorations  were 
carried  on,  not  only  from  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  on  the 
Pacific,  to  Puerto  Caballos,  on  the  Atlantic,  but  em- 
braced two  of  the  departments  of  Nicaragua,  and  all  of 
those  of  Honduras  and  San  Salvador.  Yet,  so  far  as  I can 
learn,  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  snakes  were  seen  by 
my  party  during  the  entire  period  of  our  stay.  I am 
able  to  speak  with  emphasis  upon  this  point,  from  the 
circumstance  that  we  had  a naturalist  attached  to  our 
expedition,  well  provided  with  what  the  members  of  the 
party  irreverently  called  a “ pickling  apparatus,”  for 
preserving  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  “beast,  and  bird, 
and  creeping  thing,”  which  we  might  encounter.  This 
gentleman  (Dr.  S.  W.  Woodhouse),  moreover,  had  a 
special  interest  in  snakes,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  bitten 
by  a rattlesnake,  while  attached  to  the  United  States 
expedition  for  the  survey  of  New'  Mexico  and  the  valley 
of  the  Colorado  river,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Sitgreaves,  and  had  recovered,  to  give  practical  force  to 
what  we  are  told  was  predicted  of  the  seed  of  the  ■wo- 
man. One  of  the  standing  rules  for  the  observance  of 
my  corps  was,  that  all  “ varmints”  should  be  religiously 
given  over  to  the  Doctor;  and  there  was  a general 
rivalry  to  see  who  should  contribute  most  largely  to  his 
collection.  Yet  his  crop  of  snakes  barely  numbered 
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half  a dozen,  of  which  one  (a  tamagasa,  called  by  the 
English  negroes  Tommy  Goff)  was  contributed,  I believe, 
by  Judge  Temple  himself,  at  Belize. 

One  only,  of  the  snakes  found  in  Honduras  (a  corral ) 
was  poisonous.  The  others,  as  the  Doctor  explained  to 
a disgusted  auditory,  as  he  picked  them  up  with  his 
hands,  were  “ mere  garter  snakes,  harmless  as  flies  ! ” 

I have  elsewhere  (,:  Noteson  Central  America,”  &c.,  p. 
106,)  accounted  for  the  almost  entire  absence  of  serpents 
in  the  interior  of  Central  America,  and  on  the  plateaus 
which  make  up  so  large  a part  of  the  country,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  “the  common  practice  of  burning  the  dry 
grass  and  withered  vegetation  during  the  dry  season.” 
It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  serpents  are  quite  com- 
mon on  the  nortnern  or  Atlantic  coasts  of  Central  Ame- 
rica. For  the  most  part  they  are  harmless,  and  are  seen 
by  the  natives  in  their  huts  rather  with  pleasure  than 
alarm  or  disgust,  since  they  are  useful  in  the  destruction 
of  vermin.  The  harmless  snakes  are,  in  general,  long 
and  slender  in  body,  with  round  spots  on  the  head,  an- 
gular marks  under  the  tail  and  belly,  and  covered  with 
oval  scales.  One  variety  grows  to  a large  size,  and  is  only 
dreaded  by  the  Indians,  who  call  it  woulah,  because  of  its 
reprehensible  appetite  for  fowls,  in  part  set  off,  however, 
by  a habit  of  destroying  the  smaller  varieties  of  poisonous 
snakes.  The  latter  are  distinguished  by  a comparatively 
thick  body,  short  tail,  and  a broad  head,  covered  with 
scaly  plates.  For  all  these,  universal  report  boldly  testi- 
fies that  the  guaca , or  what  in  Honduras  is  called  guaca, 
is  a reliable  remedy.  I had  given  to  me  what  seems  to 
be  the  kernel  of  a nut,  resembling  in  size,  shape,  and 
general  appearance  the  kernel  of  the  filbert,  the  pro- 
duce of  a certain  shrub  which  grows  in  Nicaragua,  as  a 
specific  against  the  poison  of  snakes.  It  was  presented  to 
me  by  Dr.  Juarros,  of  Leon  de  Nicaragua,  who  called  it 
“ ojo  dc  btiey,”  ox-eye.  He  also  gave  me  written  direc- 
tions for  its  use,  which  1 regret  I have  not  by  me  at  this 
moment,  but  as  we  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  its  vir- 
tues, I am  unable  to  speak  of  its  value. 

1 have  mentioned  that  Dr.  Woodhouse,  the  naturalist 
of  my  expedition,  had  himself  been  bitten  by  a rattle- 
snake. Being  at  the  same  time  patient  and  practitioner, 
his  account  of  his  own  case  has  a special  interest,  and  a 
real  scientific  value ; and,  as  I presume  it  has  never  been 
printed  in  England,  I send  it  to  you  herewith,  believing, 
that  in  connection  with  the  subject  now  fairly  up,  it  will 
be  deemed  worthy  of  attention. 

I may  here  mention,  that  when  in  Leon,  1 went  to 
visit  a man  who  kept  a “ tame  rattlesnake,”  quite  loose, 
in  his  house,  and  was  reported  to  be  a snake  charmer,  or 
possessed  of  a specific  against  snake  venom.  He  ex- 
plained to  me,  however,  after  a little  questioning,  and  in 
reply  to  my  suggestion  that  he  had  extracted  the  teeth 
of  the  reptile,  that  he  deprived  it  of  its  poison  by 
irritating  it  at  short  intervals,  and  making  it ‘bite  a staff 
of  a soft  porous  wood,  newly  cut  from  the  green  tree. 
His  hypothesis  was,  that  the  wood  absorbed  the  poison — 
thus  confirming  tire  suggestion  of  Judge  Temple,  that 
the  bite  of  a venomous  serpent  may  be  fatal  at  one  time 
and  harmless  at  another, 

I am,  (fee., 

E.  G.  SQUIER. 


EXTRACT  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  FOREGOING  LETTER. 

Academy  of  Natural  Science, 

Philadelphia,  January  22,  1853. 

Slit, — * * * * * On  Wednesday  morning,  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1851,  while  Lieut.  Parke  and  I were  walking  out  to  procure 
.some  specimens  of  birds,  when  about  two  miles  from  Zuni,New 
Mexico,  in  passing  along  an  Indian  trail,  I came  w ithin  a few 
inches  of  treading  upon  a rattlesnake,  w hich  immediately  coiled 
himself  tip  and  prepared  to  strike.  J umping  hack,  I drew  my 
ramrod,  and  with  it  struck  him  over  the  hack,  with  sufficient 
force  to  break  it.  Being  a tine  specimen,  I wished  to  preserve 
him  without  further  injury,  when,  placing  my  gun  on  his  neck, 
and  seizing  it,  as  I supposed,  immediately  at  the  hack  of  the  head, 
I [ticked  him  up  ; hut,  unfortunately,  I hail  too  long  a hold,  and 


he  threw  round  his  head  and  buried  his  fang  in  the  side  of  the 
index  finger  of  my  left  hand,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
phalanx.  The  pain  was  intense,  and  momentarily  produced  a 
sickening  sensation.  I immediately  commenced  sucking  the 
wound  ; at  the  same  time  I got  Lieut.  P.  to  apply  a ligature 
round  the  finger,  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  absorption  of  the 
poison.  Scarifying  the  finger  freely,  I continued  sucking  the 
wound  until  I returned  to  camp.  I sent  a man,  who  was  with 
us  at  the  time,  immediately  back  to  the  pueblo,  to  bring  me 
some  aqua  ammonia  fort  is.  He  met  me  about  three-fourths 
of  a mile  from  the  pueblo.  I immediately  applied  it  freely  to 
the  wound,  when  I was  met  by  Mr.  Kern,  who  wished  me  to 
try  the  western  remedy  ; that  is  to  say,  to  get  drunk.  This 
remedy  I had  often  heard  of,  and,  determined  to  try  its  efficacy, 
I commenced  drinking  whiskey.  By  the  time  I reached  the 
pueblo  I had  drank  about  half  a pint.  During  all  this  time  I 
continued  sucking  the  wound  ; then  taking  some  ammonia  in- 
ternally, I scarified  the  finger,  holding  it  in  a basin  of  warm 
water,  which  allowed  it  to  bleed  freely.  Already  the  glands  in 
the  axilla  were  getting  sore  and  painful.  I commenced  drinking 
brandy;  at  the  same  time  holding  my  linger  in  a cup  of  ammonia. 
It  took  a quart  of  fourth-proof  brandy,  besides  the  whiskey,  to 
produce  intoxication,  which  only  lasted  some  four  or  five  hours. 
During  this  state  I vomited  freely.  Soon  after  coming  to  my 
senses,  I removed  the  ligature,  and  applied  a large  poultice  of 
flaxseed-meal.  I repeated  the  ammonia  internally,  and  took 
some  mass  hydrg.  and  ext.  collocynth  comp,  as  a cathartic.  In 
the  evening  the  glands  in  the  axilla  were  quite  painful ; so  was 
also  the  finger ; tookywle.  doveri,  grs.  x. 

Thursday,  18th. — Passed  a restless  night,  without  sleep,  al- 
though having  taken  during  the  night  pulv.  opii.  grs.  iv.  This 
morning  the  pain  in  the  finger  is  intense  ; a well-marked  line 
of  inflammation  extends  along  the  arm  to  the  axilla;  had  the 
entire  arm  and  hand  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  the 
poultice  renewed ; commenced  taking  potassii  iodidi  as  an 
alterative.  The  pills  not  having  operated,  took  pulv.  Seidlitz, 
which  had  the  desired  effect.  Diet,  hoiled  rice.  Several  times, 
on  my  attempting  to  walk  a few  yards,  I was  seized  im- 
mediately with  nausea  and  vomiting.  This  continued  for 
several  days.  Took  at  bed-time  pulv.  doveri,  grs.  x.  The  arm 
and  hand  I have  resting  on  an  inclined  plane,  which  affords 
considerable  relief. 

Triday,  1 9/A . — I rested  pretty  well  last  night;  but  this 
morning  my  arm,  hand,  and  the  glands  in  the  axilla  are  mucbt 
swollen  and  very  painful.  Repeated  the  tincture  of  iodine 
Diet,  boiled  farina.  Took,  on  retiring,  pulv.  doveri,  grs.  x. 

Saturday,  20th. — Passed  a tolerable  night,  but  my  back  is 
getting  very  sore,  as  the  blankets  on  the  stone  floor  make 
rather  a hard  bed.  This  morning  the  pain  is  very  great,  and 
the  swelling  extends  down  the  left  side  to  the  hips  ; renewed 
the  tincture  of  iodine;  removed  the  skin  from  off  the  finger; 
it  discharged  freely  a watery,  sanguineous  fluid,  without  smell ; 
the  nail  is  becoming  loose.  The  broad  red  line  following  the 
course  of  the  lymphatics  is  now  filled  with  yellow  serum.  The 
point  where  the  fang  entered,  for  the  space  of  three-eighths  of 
an  inch,  is  of  a dark-brown  colour.  This  evening  at  bed-time 
took  mass  hydrg.,  grs.  v;  pulv.  doveri,  grs.  x.  Continued 
potassii  iodidi.  Diet  the  same. 

Sunday,  21st. — Passed  a restless  night,  the  hand  being  filled 
with  serum,  and  much  trouble  with  cholic;  took  magnesia  calci 
and  spts.  mentha  piperita.  My  bowels  not  being  opened,  took 
pulv.  Seidlitz,  and  was  relieved. 

Monday,  22nd, — Passed  a comfortable  night,  the  swelling 
having  left  my  side  and  arm  ; hut  little  remains  in  the  hand. 
Continued  potassii  iodidi.  Low  diet.  I can  now  walk  a few 
yards  without  nausea,  and  am  able  to  sit  up  for  most  of  the 
day.  Diet,  mutton  broth  and  farina. 

Tuesday,  23 rd. — I awoke  this  morning  feeling  much  im- 
proved, the  swelling  and  pain  having  left,  with  the  exception 
of  the  finger,  the  first  and  second  joints  of  which  do  not  present 
a healthy  appearance,  the  palmar  surface  having  much  the 
appearance  of  gangrene  ; but  the  discharge  is  thin  and  watery. 

1 can  detect  no  smell.  The  granulations  do  not  present  a 
healthy  appearance  ; they  are  rough,  and  many  of  them  look  as 
if  they  were  sprinkled  with  yellow  ochre.  The  nail  is  quite 
loose.  Continued  potassii  iodidi.  Diet,  mutton  broth,  with  a 
little  of  the  meat. 

Wednesday,  21th. — This  day  we  commenced  our  march; 
after  going  six  miles,  encamped.  I placed  my  hand  in  a sling, 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I could  manage  the  mule 
with  one  hand,  being  rather  weak,  and  the  animal  rather  obsti- 
nate. The  sun  was  very  hot ; this,  with  the  jolting,  caused 
me  to  suffer  considerable  pain. 

I removed  the  nail ; from  this  time  the  finger  gradually  im- 
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proved.  Continued  the  poultice  until  the  last  of  October,  when 
I applied  cerate  simplex.  In  the  mean  time  there  was  a large 
slough,  which  gradually  came  away  and  left  the  last  phalanx 
exposed  in  two  places.  The  granulations  required  occasionally 
the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Continued  with  my 
hand  in  a sling  until  about  the  middle  of  November. 

A new  nail  commenced  growing,  and  a small  sinus  remained 
in  the  end  of  the  finger ; upon  the  introduction  of  a probe  into 
which,  the  bone  could  be  felt  quite  rough.  A discharge  from 
this  kept  up  until  about  the  7tli  of  February,  when  I removed 
the  exfoliation  of  the  end  of  the  last  phalanx,  showing  evidently 
that  the  fang  had  entered  the  periosteum.  Soon  after  this  the 
sinus  closed,  leaving  it  in  a deformed  state,  anchylosis  having 
taken  place  in  the  first  joint.  The  circulation  is  very  imperfect, 
one  of  the  arteries  being  destroyed,  which  renders  it  very  sus- 
ceptible to  cold.  The  insertion  of  the  flexor  muscle  is  also 
destroyed. 

I am,  Sir,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  W.  WOODHOUSE,  M.D., 
Surgeon  and  Naturalist  to  the  Expedition. 

Brevet  Captain  L.  Sitgreavcs, 

U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers,  Washington. 


UTILISING  SEWAGE. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Cooke’s  deeply  interest- 
ing paper,  will  j'ou  permit  me  to  reply  to  an  oversight 
on  Mr.  Wright’s  part,  who  asks,  “ if'  the  Leicester  sewage 
bricks  sell  at  2s.  a ton,  can  your  lime  he  got  at  2s.  a ton,” 
to  which  I reply,  Mr.  Cooke  states  that  £16,250  worth 
of  lime  could  precipitate  £30,000  worth  of  manure, 
valuing  at  2s.  a ton,  or  £G0,000  if  valued  at  4s.,  viz., 
at  the  price  received  for  the  article  at  Leicester. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  objection  that  lime  will 
not  precipitate  the  ammonia — then  I reply  the  ammonia 
remains  in  the  water  that  is  passed  oft',  and  if  so,  why 
should  there  not  be  a canal  constructed  through  Essex, 
and  another  through  Kent,  to  carry  off  this  perfectly 
odourless  water,  to  be  utilised  as  it  passes  along,  or,  when 
notdemanded,  passedon  to  the  German  ocean  if  necessary. 
But  when  we  remember  that  the  meadows  near  Edin- 
burgh, through  wdiich  the  sewage  fiowrs,  let  at  £30  and 
£40  an  acre  per  annum ! it  appears  little  less  than 
madness  to  waste  the  enormous  manuring  wealth  flow- 
ing from  three  million  human  beings. 

I am,  &c., 

GEO.  WYLD,  M.D. 


PRECIPITATION  OF  SEWAGE  FROM 
WATER. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  the  journal  I observe,  that 
Mr.  Higgs  contends  with  Mr.  Wicksteed  for  the  inven- 
tion of  the  process  of  adding  lime  to  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  precipitating  the  “ sewage”  from  it.  Some  of 
your  members  may  not  perhaps  be  aware  that  as  far 
back  as  1841,  many  experiments  were  made,  and  with 
perfect  success,  by  Dr.  Clark,  of  Aberdeen,  upon  the 
water  of  the  Medlock,  at  Manchester,  to  precipitate  the 
sewage  and  filth  from  it,  and  to  sweeten  the  water  before  it 
entered  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater’s  Canal,  and  Dr.  Clark 
urged  its  adoption  on  more  than  one  occasion  upon  the 
canal  authorities.  He  had  established  that  it  would 
require  about  one  ton  of  lime  per  day. 

I was  myself  aware  of  this  many  years  back ; but 
every  one  still  having  doubts  about  it,  may,  I think, 
have  them  removed  by  reading  a corresjxindence  which 
took  place  on  the  subject  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of 
14th,  15th,  17th,  and  18th  of  April  last.— I am,  &c., 
DUGALD  CAMPBELL. 

7,  Quality-court,  Chancery-lane,  Dec.  16. 


iwmbings  jof  Institutions. 


Coventry.— On  Thursday  evening,  the  27th  of  No- 
vember, a lecture,  “On  Zoology,”  was  delivered  in  St. 
* Mary’s  Hall,  by  Dr.  Trevethan  Spicer,  before  the  mem- 
bers and  supporters  of  the  Institute.  The  lecturer  took 


a broad  view  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  make  it  interesting 
to  a mixed  audience.  The  hall  was  well  filled,  and  the 
clear  and  able  manner  in  which  each  portion  of  the 
subject  was  treated  rendered  the  lecture  not  only  in- 
structive, but  highly  gratifying  to  all  present.— Miss 
Lizzy  Stuart  gave  her  Scottish  entertainment  entitled 
“ A Peep  at  Scotland  through  her  Songs,”  before  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  inst.,  and 
gave  great  pleasure  to  a large  audience. 

Royston. — Two  lectures  which  afforded  unusual  grati- 
fication to  the  members  of  the  Institute,  were  recently 
delivered  by  George  Grossmith.  They  were  entitled 
“ Pickings  from  Pickwick,”  and  “Martin  Chuzzlewit,” 
and  form  part  of  a course  on  the  writings  of  Charles 
Dickens. 


fo  Corresptijeitfs. 


Erratum. — At  page  63,  first  column,  line  18,  for  “ secretary  ” 
read  “ architect.” 


MEETINGS  FOE  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  London  Institution,  7.  Dr.  Tyndall,  “On  the  Nature  and 
Phenomena  of  Light.” 

Wed.  London  Institution,  3.  Professor  Rymer  Jones,  “ On  Viva- 
ria and  their  Inhabitants.” 

Sat.  London  Institution,  3.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “On  Experi- 
mental Physics,  chiefly  in  Relation  to  Chemistry.” 

Royal  Institution,  3.  Professor  Faraday,  “ On  the  Gravitat- 
ing Force*** 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette , December  12 t/i,  1856.] 

Dated  30 th  August , 1856. 

2018.  Frangois  Long,  Paris — Improvements  in  life-boats. 

Dated  \8th  September , 1856. 

2195.  William  John  Bisseker,  13,  Ludgate-hill,  Birmingham — Im- 
provements in  strings  or  wires  used  in  or  on  musical  instru- 
ments. 

Dated  24 th  September , 1856. 

2238.  Joseph  Bennett  Howell,  Sheffield,  and  Nicholas  Harvey,  12, 
Haymarket — Improvements  in  steam  and  other  boilers. 

Dated  21th  October , 1856. 

2520.  James  Fenton,  Low  Moor,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire — An  im- 
proved method  of  and  signal  apparatus  for  preventing  acci- 
dents on  railways. 

Dated  8th  November , 1856. 

2630.  William  Gossage,  Widnes,  Lancashire — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  carbonates  of  zinc,  of  iron,  and  of  manganese, 
and  in  the  useful  application  of  such  carbonates. 

Dated  21s£  November , 1856. 

2754.  Auguste  Mathieu  Maurice  de  Bergevin,  Sermon-lane,  City  of 
London — A method  or  methods  of  purifying  coal  without 
decarbonisation. 

2758.  Charles  Tooth,  Burton-upon-Trent — Improvements  in  charging 
or  filling  and  filling  up  casks  or  other  vessels  for  containing 
fermenting  liquids. 

2760.  Sigmund  Rothenlicim,  London — An  improved  walking-stick 
pipe. 

2764.  Samuel  Russell,  Darnlcy-terrace,  Gravesend — Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  scissors  and  shears. 

2766.  Charles  Garton,  and  James  St.  John  Gage  Parsons,  Bristol — A 
method  of  treating  cane  sugar,  in  order  to  fit  it  to  be  em- 
ployed in  brewing  and  distilling. 

Dated  22nd  November , 1856. 

2770.  George  Bell  Galloway,  42,  Basingliall-street — Improvements  in 
furnaces  for  steam  boilers  and  other  uses. 

2774.  Joseph  Wheeler,  Wootton-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire — A 
method  of  converting  rotary  into  reciprocating  motion,  espe- 
cially applicable  to  machinery  for  forcing  plastic  substances 
through  moulds  and  dies. 

2776.  John  Skirrow  Wright,  Birmingham— Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  or  papier  machc  and  metal  buttons. 

2778.  David  Chadwick,  Salford,  and  Herbert  Frost,  Manchester — 
Improvements  in  apparatus  for  measuring  water  and  other 
fluids  and  gas. 

Dated  2\th  Nove?7iber , 1856. 

2780.  Edmund  Hunt,  Glasgow— Improvements  in  looms  for  weaving 
ornamental  fabrics. 

2782.  James Broadley,Saltaire, Yorkshire — Improvements  inweaving. 

2784.  Masta  Joscelin  Cooke,  45,  Dean-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne — 
Certain  improvements  in  washing,  wringing,  and  mangling 
machines. 

2786.  William  Henry  Aston  and  Samuel  Iiopkinson,  Zetland  Mills, 
Huddersfield — Improvements  in  steam-boiler  furnaces  and 
apparatus  employed  for  supplying  water  to  steam  boilers. 
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278S.  Charles  Edwin  Heinke,  Great  Portland-street — Improved  ap- 
paratus for  illuminating  objects  beneath  the  surface  of  water, 
or  for  giving  light  in  mines  and  other  places  where  combus- 
tible or  explosive  gases  exist. 

2790.  George  Sharp  and  William  Elder,  Jarrow,  Durham— Im- 
provements in  steam  hammers  and  machinery  for  forging 
iron  and  other  substances. 

Dated  25th  November , 1856. 

2792.  Henry  Bragg,  jun.,  Belfast — Improvements  in  drying  or  ex- 
tracting moisture  from  air,  and  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  starching,  clearing,  drying,  stretching,  and  iinishing  fa- 
brics. 

2794.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  machinery  for  embroidering.  (A  communication.) 

2796.  Jacob  Levi  Elkin,  Jeffrey’s-square,  St.  Mary  Axe — An  im- 

proved process  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  zinc.  (A 
communicati  on . ) 

2797.  John  Marshall,  jun.,  Selby,  Yorkshire— An  improvement  in 

the  purifying  of  oils  and  fatty  matters. 

2798.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improved  ma- 

chinery for  forging  iron.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  26 th  November , 1856. 

2800.  John  Brown,  Bolton-le-Moors,  and  John  Adin,  Manchester — 

Certain  improvements  in  Jacquard  machines. 

2801.  Leon  Germain  Riant,  39,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris — An  im- 

proved mode  of  preparing  whalebone,  gutta  percha,  and 
other  elastic  bands  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wearing 
apparel. 

2803.  Matthew  Henderson,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  cutting,  saw- 
ing, or  shaping  and  polishing  stone. 

2805.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — An  improvement 

in  the  process  of  coating  iron  bolts,  bars,  sheets,  spikes,  nails, 
and  other  articles  of  iron,  with  metallic  alloys,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  rusting  or  oxydation.  (A  communication.) 

2806.  Henry  Eastman  Palmer,  Stonehouse,  Devon — Improvements  in 

photographic  apparatus. 

Dated  27 th  November , 1856. 

2807.  Asa  Lees  and  David  Schofield,  Oldham — Certain  improvements 

in  self-acting  mules  for  spinning  and  doubling. 

2808.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  39,  Rue  de  l’Echi- 

quier, Paris — Improved  weighing  apparatus.  (A  communi- 
cation.) 

2809.  William  Armand  Gilbee,  4,  South-street,  Finsbury — An  im- 

proved mode  of  reefing  and  reducing  topsails.  (A  communi- 
cation.) 

2810.  William  Woofe,  Weston  Birt,  Gloucestershire — An  implement 

for  paring  land,  applicable  also  to  the  removing  of  turf. 

2811.  Paul  Rapsey  Hodge,  4,  Albion-grove,  Barnsbury-park — Im- 

provements in  the  manufacture  of  felted  cloth. 

2812.  Henry  Hedgely,  32,  New-road,  Brighton — Certain  improve- 

ments in  spirit  lamps. 

Dated  28 th  November , 1856. 

2815.  James  Higgin,  Manchester — Improvements  in  treating  certain 
vegetable  dye-stuffs,  or  preparations  therefrom,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a colouring  substance  of  increased  purity. 

2817.  Auguste  Cellier,  39,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris — Improved  mu- 
cilage, applicable  to  the  sizing  and  printing  of  textile  mate- 
rials. 

2819.  Henry  Turner  Sourbuts,  Hyde,  Cheshire — Improvements  in 
taps  or  valves,  part  of  which  are  applicable  to  lubricators  for 
steam  engines,  and  other  purposes. 

2821.  Archibald  Turner,  Leicester — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  elastic  fabrics. 

Dated  29 th  November , 1866. 

2823.  John  George  Taylor,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  pencil  cases. 
2825.  James  Dryden,  Dundee — Improvements  in  weaving. 

2829.  John  Brown,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
the  lower  masts  of  ships. 

2831.  Joseph  Latimer  Clark,  Adelaide-road,  Haverstock-hill,  Hamp- 
stead— Improvements  in  electric  telegraphs.  (Partly  a com- 
munication.) 

Dated  1 st  December , 1856. 

2833.  Joseph  Worthington,  Manchester — Improvements  in  telegraph- 
ing and  communicating  on  railway  trains. 

2835.  John  Christian  .Jones,  17,  Poland-street,  Oxford-street — The 
improvement  of  the  common  pin  wooden  leg  and  crutch. 
2837.  John  Gedge,  4,  Wcllington-street  South,  Strand — Improve- 
ments in  gas  meters.  (A  communication.) 


2839.  John  Gibson,  Paddington — Improvements  in  buffing  and  draw- 
ing apparatus. 

2841.  Edward  Jackson  Emmons,  Massachusetts,  U.S. — A new  or  im- 
proved nursery  chair.  (A  communication.) 

2843.  Francis  Peabody,  St.  James’s- street,  Westminster — Improved 
apparatus  for  obtaining  motive  power  by  the  action  of  the 
wind. 

2845.  Henri  Nicolas  Denis  Bardot,  Paris — Improvements  in  treating 
or  preparing  colours  for  printing. 

Dated  2nd  December , 1856. 

2847.  Edmund  Dwyer,  Woolwich — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  children’s  chairs. 

2849.  John  Longbottom,  Leeds — Improvements  in  apparatus  for  dry- 
ing, roasting,  carbonizing,  and  calcining  vegetable,  mineral, 
and  animal  substances. 

2S51.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  bleaching.  (A  communication.) 

2853.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  pumping  engines  and  in  pumps.  (A  communication.) 

2855.  John  Fowler,  jun.,  Havering,  Essex — An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  wire  ropes. 

2857.  Robert  Dryden,  Kinaston-street,  Lambeth,  and  Stephen  Miles, 
South- terrace,  Willow-wTalk,  Bermondsey — An  improvement 
4 in  the  construction  of  cylinder  printing  presses. 

2859.  Alfred  Bower,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  or  applicable  to  the 
keels  of  navigable  vessels. 

2861.  Frederic  Siemens,  7,  John-street,  Adclplii — Improved  arrange- 
ment of  furnaces,  which  improvements  are  applicable  in  all 
cases  where  great  heat  is  required. 


INVENTION  WITH  COMPLETE  SPECIFICATION  FILED. 

2878.  Ebenezer  Daggett  Draper  and  George  Draper,  Massachusetts, 
U.S. — New  and  useful  improvements  in  oil  feeders,  vessels,  or 
cans  for  oiling  machinery.  (Partly  a communication.) — 4th 
December,  1856. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


December  12  th. 

1392.  Philip  Unwin  and  John 
Unwin. 

1394.  James  Fairclough. 

1414.  William  Seed. 

1415.  Edward  Lindner. 

1420.  James  Ball  Mannix. 

1434.  Raymond  Leopold  De  Be- 

renger. 

1435.  Thomas  Burton. 

1449.  Jacinto  Dias  Damazio. 

1501.  Gustave  Durrich. 

1531.  Ebenezer  Rogers  and  Her- 
bert Mack  worth. 

1542.  John  Lacey  Davies,  junr., 
and  John  Broadbent. 

1553.  William  Frederick  Spittle. 
1775.  Isliain  Baggs. 

1932.  James  Leach,  William  Tur- 
ner, and  John  Tempest. 
2294.  John  Holman. 

December  16  th. 

1430.  Frederick  CollierBakewell. 
1442.  William  Hunt. 

1448.  William  Parsons. 

1452.  John  Talbot  Pitman. 


1455.  Jonathan  Hague. 

1468.  Goldsworthy  Gurney. 

1502.  John  Gratrix  and  Alfred 
Knight. 

1510.  Basilio  Scariano  and  Ra- 
phael Paul  de  Yillamil. 

1514.  Charles  Augustus  Preller. 

1518.  George  Henry  Ormerod. 

1526.  Charles  Armand  Massager- 
Abit. 

1536.  Charles  Woide  Goodhart. 

1554.  Edwin  Green. 

1562.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

1729.  Clothide  Amet. 

1936.  Henry  Burden. 

2096.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

2217.  Thomas  Evans  Blackwell. 

2243.  Thomas  Holmes  and  Tho- 
mas Aspinall. 

2252.  Matthew  Andrew  Muir  and 
William  James  Walker. 

2360.  Henry  Watson  and  Joh 
Dixon. 

2424.  Jane  Elizabeth  Reed. 

2430.  John  Me  Dowall. 

2434.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 


Patents  on  wmen  tiie  Third  Year’s  Stamp  Duty  has  been  Paid. 


December  8 th. 

2859.  Pierre  Marie  Fouquc,  Louis 
Rene  Hebert,  and  Vin- 
cent Etienne  Doret  lc 
Marneur. 

2892.  Christian  Schiele. 

December  9 th. 

2297.  Frederick  Crace  Calvert. 

December  10  th. 

2899.  John  Zuill  Kay. 

83.  Auguste  Edouard  Loradoux 
Be  Ilford. 


December  \2th. 

2890.  James  Wansbrougli. 

2921.  William  Tranter. 

2933.  Charles  Goodyear. 

2942.  John  Greenwood. 

2956.  Josiah  Latimer  Clark. 
December  13  th. 

2897.  John  Ambrose  Coffey. 

2912  Jean  Baptiste  Pascal. 

2913.  Frederick  William  Bran- 
ston. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  ARTICLES  OF  UTILITY  REGISTERED. 


No.  in  the 
Register. 

Date  of 
Registration. 

Title. 

Proprietors’  Nome. 

Address. 

3908 

3909 

Dec.  2. 

Improved  Angler’s  Winch  Handle 

William  Dcller  

67,  Crooked-lane. 

3910 

„ „ 

Clock  or  Timepiece  Dial  Plates 

James  Cooke 

Birmingham. 

3911 

„ 3. 

An  Improved  Mantle 

II.  J.  and  D.  Nicholl 

Regent-street  and  Cornhill. 

3912 

„ 5. 

Glass  Chimney  for  Lamps  

William  Palmer,  jun 

Sutton-strect,  Clerkenwell. 

3913 

„ 6. 

Mole  Trap 

3914 

„ 11. 

Rib  for  Umbrellas  and  Parasols 

Samuel  Smith 

Birmingham. 

3915 

„ 12. 

Anti-Garotte  Boot  Bayonet 

Albert  Del  fosse  

1,  St.  Swithin’s-lanc. 

3916 

„ 15. 

A Spring  Buckle 

Samuel  Unite  

Birmingham. 

3917 

„ 10. 

3918 

Carpet  Fastening 

James  Parkcs  and  Son  

Birmingham. 
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FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  1856. 



IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MACHINERY.— RACES  OF 

WORKMEN.— NOMINALLY  LOW-PRICED  LA- 
BOUR. 

Sir, — As  it  has  been  put  forth  in  the  Society’s  Journal, 
by  Mr.  Bridges  Adams,  in  his  comments  on  a portion  of 
my  address  at  the  Congress  of  Bienfaisance  at  Brussels, 
that  people  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  “ were 
willing  to  work  for  such  small  wages  that  the  English 
manufacturers  were  cut  out,”  l must  request  the  insertion 
of  the  context  of  my  address,  containing  references 
to  parts  calculated  to  disabuse  his  mind,  and  the 
minds  of  other  employers,  of  the  large  fallacy  that, 
as  compared  with  Continental  labour,  English  labour  in 
general  is  dear  labour.  I know  nothing  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Spain ; but  from  large  manufacturers  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy  (several  of  them 
using  the  latest  and  the  best  of  the  English  machinery), 
I know  that,  by  whatsoever  the  English  manufactures 
have  been  kept  out,  it  has  not  been  by  the  cheaper 
labour  of  those  countries.  In  his  comments,  Mr.  Adams 
dogmatises,  as  it  appears  to  me,  on  assumed  inherent 
inalienable  qualities  of  races  as  workers,  in  a manner 
which  is  as  unfounded  as  it  is  mischievous.  As  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  great  importance,  I beg  to  direct  attention 
to  those  facts  in  the  context,  showing  the  different  work- 
ing of  the  same  races  under  different  conditions.  Nothing 
Is  easier,  or  more  common,  than  to  say  of  a particular 
class  of  men,  that  they  are  of  a particular  race — i.e.,  our 
own — and,  therefore,  infer  that  all  is  good  about  them  ; 
that  another  class  are  of  another  race,  and  therefore  that 
they  are  essentially  inferior,  bad,  and  hopeless.  1 do 
not  deny  the  force  of  hereditary  conditions  and  habits 
which  countenance  such  superficial  generalisations,  but 
I have  seen  that  these  conditions  and  habits  may  be 
much  sooner,  and  more  effectually  altered,  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  I might  adduce  instances  of  classes 
of  children  of  hereditary  Irish  mendicants,  converted,  by 
education  and  training,  into  orderly  and  steady  produc- 
tive labourers ; of  Saxons  having  the  habits  and  inferior 
condition  ascribed  as  peculiar  to  Celts, — and  of  Celts, 
working  like  superior  Saxons ; of  trained  and  educated 
Irishmen,  and  also  of  trained  and  educated  Welshmen, 
having  been  preferred  in  Scotland  and  England,  as 
workers — and  officers,  for  qualities,  vulgarly  assumed  to 
be  peculiarly  Saxon — namely,  superior  steadiness  and 
sobriety  of  mind  ; hovel-bred  Irish  emigrants,  revolting 
against  going  in  the  same  emigrant  vessel  with  some 
German  emigrants,  on  account  of  the  filthy  and  inferior 
habits  of  the  Teutons. 

_ I regret  to  see  such  statements  put  forth  in  the  So- 
ciety’s Journal  as  that,  in  Lancashire  “ nominally  free 
people  became  slaves  of  the  mill,  as  much  as  black  men 
were  slaves  of  the  sugar  cane  the  fact  being,  that  they 
are  as  little  slaves  to  the  mills  as  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
community  who  are  compelled  to  labour  for  their  liveli- 
hoods at  some  pursuit,  whether  manual  or  mental,  or 
professional,  are  slaves  in  his  sense  to  their  respective 
occupations.  His  assertion,  “ that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  one  fact,  that  spinners  and  weavers  were  either  born 
or  bred  a distinct  class  from  the  general  mass  of  British 
| people,  who  gained  their  living  by  athletic  and  open  air 
labour,  that  thejr  are  lower  in  stature,  paler  in  complexion , 

' more  delicate  in  nervous  organisation”- — might  as  well 
! be  applied  to  tailors  or  shoemakers,  or  to  lawyers’  clerks, 

I who  present  in  these  respects  an  unfavourable  con- 
; trast  to  farmers.  If  he  had  informed  himself  of  the 
- origin  of  the  cotton  manufactures,  he  would  have 
been  aware  that  the  workers  are  taken  from  the  gene-  j 


ral  local  population;  and  that  only  when  that  popu- 
lation was  insufficient  were  hands  sought  from  a dist- 
ance (also  taken  from  the  general  population) : and  that 
cotton  mills  are  frequently  set  up  at  a distance  from, 
the  towns  and  markets,  in  rural  districts,  for  the 
sake  of  the  cheaper  labour  there  obtainable  from  the 
rural  population.  Indeed,  to  meet  a demand  for  addi- 
tional labour  in  the  mills,  in  1836  I promoted  a migra- 
tion of  agricultural  labourers  and  their  families  from 
overburthened  agricultural  parishes  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  others  of  the  most  pauperised  counties,  who  soon 
became  good  cotton  workers,  at  double  their  previous 
wages.  Instead  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  being  born 
and  bred  a distinct  class  from  those  who  gained  their 
living  by  athletic  and  open-air  labour,  the  first  were 
commonly  taken  from  the  class  of  small  farmers,  and 
examples  may,  I believe,  yet  be  found  of  the  primitive 
class  who  alternately  tilled  the  field  and  plied  the  loom. 

In  machine  spinning,  I have  understood  that  dexte- 
rity is  required  only  for  piecing  the  thread ; and  that 
its  formation  does  not,  as  with  the  distaff,  depend  on 
delicacy  of  handling.  Whilst  machine-work  does  not 
exclude  robust  hands,  it  is  its  recommendation  that  it 
admits  the  labour  of  young  persons. 

In  1842,  in  the  Report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  labouring  population  of  Great  Britain,  1 endea- 
voured to  direct  attention  to  the  great  extent  of  prevent- 
ible  mortality  amongst  artizans,  and  to  the  need  of  dis- 
criminating how  much  of  this  is  due  essentially  to  occu- 
pations, and  what  is  separable  from  them  : how  much  is 
due  to  the  present  habitations,  and  how  much  to  the  present 
habits.  I showed  that,  the  conditions  of  work  in  cotton 
mills  being  the  same,  there  was  one-fourth  less  of  morta- 
lity amongst  the  operatives  living  in  a rural,  as  compared 
with  that  prevalent  amongst  those  inhabiting  an  urban 
district ; that  it  made  ten  years’  difference  in  the  working 
ability,  particularly  in  the  duration  of  the  eyesight,  of  a 
tailor,  whether  he  worked  with  numbers  in  a London 
shop,  or  singly  in  a shop  in  a rural  district, — in  which 
rural  shop  there  is  still  room  for  considerable  improve- 
ment. Though  warm  air  and,  in  particular  hygrome- 
trical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  additional  moisture, 
may  be  required  for  cotton  spinning,  it  need  not  be,  as 
it  now  too  commonly  is,  impure  air.  The  “ pallor,”  tha 
“lowered  stature,”  the  “ delicacy  of  nervous  organisa- 
tion,” are  little  due  to  the  occupation,  but  mainly  to  the 
low  state  of  sanitary  science,  and  the  want  of  architec- 
tural skill  for  its  application.  Indeed,  in  mills  of  a 
superior  sanitary  condition,  as  to  ventilation,  lighting, 
drainage,  &c.,  the  warmth  and  steadiness  of  temperature 
are  found  to  be  favourable  to  various  complaints,  as 
those  of  a scrofulous  character. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Adams’ representation,  that  “Lan- 
cashire cannot  grow  men  and  women,  for  if  she  ceased  to 
import  them  they  would  disappear  in  a few  generations, 
i.e.,  men  and  women  fit  for  cotton  spinning,”  it  is  pro- 
per to  give  my  assertion  in  the  context,  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  general  labour  of  that  district,  after  all 
causes  of  deterioration  (which  no  one,  that  I am  aware, 
has  more  fully  shown  than  myself) — that  it  is  the  seat 
of  tire  foremost  working  population  in  Great  Britain, 
of  which  I have  strong  evidence — such  as  of  manu- 
facturers having  manufactories  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  who,  when  they  have  orders  to  execute  against 
time,  always  endeavour  to  get  them  executed  in  Man- 
chester. The  sons  of  strong  six  feet  men  in  the  rural 
districts  may  have  been  deteriorated  in  the  towns  to  five 
feet  ten  inches,  or  lower,  but  in  the  judgment  of  the 
army  surgeons,  not  many  of  them  yet  below  the  army 
standards,  even  by  the  particular  occupations  objected  to 
as  requiring  and  creating  an  inferior  class  ; for  1 find,  in 
Major  Tulloch’s  last  returns  of  the  occupations  of  22,000 
pensioners,  no  less  than  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  “ weavers,  spinners,  and  clothworkers,”- — of 
which  brigade  it  is  well  known  that  Lancashire  will 
have  furnished  the  largest  contingent.  Cromwell  said 
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of  the  Lancashire  militia,  that  “ finer  soldiers  or  greate1' 
plunderers  he  never  saw  in  battle-field.”  The  Guards> 
■who  were  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  finest  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  battle-fields  of  the  Crimea,  have  usually 
been  drawn  in  the  greatest  numbers  from  the  seats  of 
the  navvies  in  Lancashire,  with  additions  from  the  con- 
tiguous hill  districts  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire; 
and  it  will  be  acknowledged  that,  whilst  they  have 
maintained  the  character  which  Cromwell  gave  them  as 
soldiers,  they  did  nothing  to  revive  the  stigma  which  he 
fixed  upon  their  ancestors  as  plunderers. 

The  members  of  the  Congress,  however,  will  acquit 
me  of  any  intention  of  feeding  provincial  or  national 
vanity,  or  of  vaunting  our  strength.  They  will  have 
been  well  aware  that  my  object  was  to  display  some  ele- 
ments of  progress,  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  condi- 
tions by  which  strength  was  gained,  and  by  which  the 
weakly  in  this  country,  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  may  be 
elevated.  If  those  conditions  should  be  found  applicable 
to  the  Indian  races,  they  will  now  be  more  free  to  apply 
them  than  ever,  and  may  have  the  aid  of  British  capital, 
—and  for  their  home  consumption  there  will  always  be 
the  heavy  bounty  of  the  cost  of  transit  half  way  round 
the  world  and  back  again,  and  various  intermediate 
profits  to  be  saved.  But  the  supposed  cheap  labour  of 
the  Egyptians,  probably  of  the  race  of  the  most  primitive 
fine  spinners  by-hand  labour,  has  not  hitherto  availed  the 
efforts  made  to  extend  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Egypt. 

As  in  speaking  of  the  eldest  living  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  the  father  of  the  House,  I should  not 
be  supposed  to  ignore  Simon  de  Montfort,  so  in  speaking 
of  Mr.  John  Kennedy  as  the  father  of  the  cotton  trade, 
few  would  have  supposed  that  I intended  to  ignore  Ark- 
wright. I spoke  of  Mr.  Kennedy  as  Mr.  Bazley,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
spoke  of  him  in  his  address  to  the  Society,  and  as  Mr. 
William  Fairbairn  and  others  have  spoken  of  him.  The 
citation  of  him,  as  a competent  authority,  may  be  jus- 
tified by  reference  to  his  papers  “ On  the  Rise  of  the 
Cotton  Trade,”  and  “ On  the  Influence  of  Machinery,” 
in  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Transactions. 

1 am,  &c., 

EDWIN  CHADWICK. 


The  following  is  the  context  of  the  address  referred  to : — 

“ It  need  not  be  enforced  how  strong  is  the  interest  which  a 
nation  has  in  the  improvement  of  its  agriculture ; but  I am  a 
great  advocate  for  agricultural  improvement,  for  this  especial 
reason,  amongst  others,  that.  I have  found,  as  a general  rule, 
improvements  in  agriculture  can  only  be  effected  through  an 
intelligent  and  improved  class  of  labourers.  Prom  particular 
inquiries  which  I have  made  in  various  parts  of  England,  I am 
assured  that  in  agriculture,  as  in  manufactures,  wheresoever 
labour-saving  machines  have  been  introduced,  or  labour-saving 
improvements  in  processes  have  been  effected,  more  labour,  of 
a higher  quality,  and  better  paid,  has  been  required.  At 
present,  one  great  practical  barrier  to  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture is  the  intractability,  from  ignorance  and  general  low  con- 
dition, of  the  labourer.-.  It  is  a question,  and  a question  over- 
looked in  the  consideration  of  the  economy  of  sound  popular 
education,  whether  there  arc  not  more  successful  inventions  of 
machines  and  processes,  especially  in  agriculture,  unused 
than  are  used — essentially  successful  inventions  and  processes 
having  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  obstacles  arising 
solely  from  the  want  of  intelligent  labourers  to  apply  them. 
Thus  the  reaping  machine  was  found  to  be  an  invention  made 
a quarter  of  a century  before,  but  abandoned.  A friend  of 
mine,  an  able  mechanist  (the  late  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston)  had 
invented  one  which  succeeded  in  the  field,  but  was  destroyed 
in  the  barn  by  the  ignorant  carelessness  of  his  labourers.  At 
present,  it  is  common  for  an  agriculturist,  after  the  inspection 
of  a machine  at  the  manufacturer’s,  to  say,  ‘Well,  if  I buy 
that  machine,  you  must  find  and  send  me  a labourer  to  work 
it  and  take  care  of  it,  for  I know  of  no  one  in  my  own  parish 
who  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  it.’  ‘ But  what  wages  do  you 
giver”  the  mach  ne-maker  asks.  If  it  is  a Dorsetshire  or  a 
Buckinghamshire  agriculturist,  ‘ Eight  or  nine  shillings  per 
week,’  will  be  the  answer.  ‘ But  those  wages  will  not  do,’ 
says  the  machine-maker.  ‘You  can  only  get  a labourer  fit  to 


be  entrusted  with  that  valuable  machine  at  sixteen  shillings  a 
week.’  And  if  the  machine  is  taken,  in  one  form  or  other  the 
condition  of  the  increased  wages  is  generally  submitted  to ; 
and  so,  under  an  impulse  for  economical  improvement,  im- 
proved labour  is  introduced. 

“ A quarter  of  a century  ago  there  were  agricultural  riots,  in 
which  labour-saving  machines  were  broken  ; and  the  popular 
violence  was  justified,  and  the  use  of  machinery  was  discoun- 
tenanced, even  by  members  of  Parliament.  We  are  told  that 
it  is  the  political  economy  of  the  Chinese  to  prevent  the  use 
of  horses  in  order  to  sustain  the  stock  of  labour  for  men  ; all 
they  succeed  in  doing  by  this  policy  is,  to  make  men  do  the 
work  of  horses,  and  in  that  respect  to  confine  them  to  the  con- 
dition of  horses  in  perpetuity.  In  some  of  the  agricultural 
districts  in  England  better  views  have  now  begun  to  prevail, 
and  labourers  have  refused  to  do  thrashing  work  by  the  flail, 
because,  as  they  have  justly  and  laudably  sa  d,  that  was  work 
for  a machine,  which  they  would  not  degrade  themselves  by 
performing.  It  is  now  a common  effort  of  intelligent  agricul- 
turists to  give  their  labourers  an  interest  in  the  use  and  success 
of  machines  ; and  that  interest,  they  find,  must  be  improved 
wages  or  condition  to  the  labourer.  The  most  improved  agri- 
cultural labour  is  conducted  by  well  superintended  labour,  at 
piecework  ; and  that  description  of  work  can  only  be  well  ob- 
tained permanently,  by  full  payments,  to  sustain  the  interest 
in  it ; and  that  interest  is,  to  a great  extent,  independent  of 
the  question  of  supply  and  demand. 

“ This  is  a topic  which  I believe  to  be  of  vast  importance  to 
the  future  of  the  labouring  classes,  though  I have  only  the 
means  of  indicating  some  of  its  economical  bearings. 

“In  treatises  on  agriculture  by  persons  of  authority,  one  or 
other  course  of  agriculture  is  recommended  to  be  adopted,  as 
the  labour  is  said  to  be  dear  or  cheap.  Now,  from  considera- 
ble observation  in  England,  and  from  such  information  as  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  low-priced  labour  rarely  is  cheap 
labour,  either  in  agriculture  or  in  manufactures. 

“An  eminent  manufacturer  and  successful  manager  of  la- 
bourers stated  to  me,  in  the  way  of  illustration,  that  it  was  with, 
his  workmen  as  it  was  with  a valuable  horse-power  machine. 
‘ I cannot,’  said  he,  ‘ afford  to  work  my  machine  with  a horse 
that  costs  less  than  £30,  or  eats  less  than  eighteen  pounds  of 
oats  a day.’  As  it  was  with  the  horse,  so  it  must  be,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  with  men — the  eating  the  corn,  the  suffi- 
ciency of  food  and  comforts,  the  existence  of  objects  of  desire, 
to  create  an  interest  in  the  work  as  a means  of  obtaining  them, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  positive  conditions  ; for,  whatso- 
ever be  the  number  of  other  horses  in  the  market,  the  work 
will  fall  off  unless  the  horse  have  his  lHlbs.  of  oats.  I have 
ascertained  in  England  that  in  highly  cultivated  districts,  where 
agricultural  labour  costs  14s.  and  16s.  per  week,  the  work  is, 
for  quantity,  as  cheap  as  in  districts  where  agriculture  is  lower, 
and  where  wages  are  only  Ss.  or  9s.  a week.  Nay,  we  have 
in  my  county — Lancashire — a class  of  workmen  strangely 
called  navigators,  or  ‘ navvies,’  it  is  supposed  from  having 
been  originally  employed  in  digging  canals  and  works  for 
serving  inland  navigation.  These  Lancashire  men  work  in 
gangs  of  five,  and  will  admit  no  men  into  their  gangs  who 
cannot , as  their  minimum  task,  load  twenty  cubic  yards 
or  twenty  single  horse-loads,  of  earth  in  a day.  I have  known 
instances  of  men  of  this  class,  as  a feat,  doing  even  double 
that  quantity.  A mile  of  road  made  by  labourers  of  this  su- 
perior class,  earning  3s.,  3s.  6d.,  or  5s  6d.  per  diem,  has  been  ex- 
ecuted in  a much  shorter  time,  and  has  been  finished  as  cheaply 
as  a mile  of  precisely  the  same  sort  of  road  done  in  Ireland  by 
pauper  labourers  whose  wages  were  only  Is.  per  diem.  Com- 
mon agricultural  labourers,  when  they  have  been  allowed 
to  join  these  gangs  of  navvies,  and  have  been  ‘ alimented’ 
and  seasoned  to  their  tremendous  discipline,  on  their  return 
have  astonished  flic  farmers  by  doing  an  ordinary  day’s  agri- 
cultural work  before  noon,  and  by  putting  their  spades  on 
tlieir  shoulders,  and  gorng  away  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  My 
noble  friend,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  brought  down  to  his  estate  in 
Dorsetshire  a foreman  accustomed  to  superior  labour  at  piece- 
work. J udging  of  what  would  be  his  answer,  I said  to  this 
foreman,  ‘ Will  you  not  get  this  work  done  cheaply  ; here  the 
labourers  are  got  lor  only  eight  shillings  per  week  ? ‘ But  they 
would  be  dear  at  star,’  was  the  reply.  ‘ IIow  is  it  here  with 
your  other  classes  of  ortizans?’  I inquired, — ‘ your  journeymen 
bricklayers,  for  example,  what  sort  of  workpeople  are  they?” 
‘Such  as  from  their  wages  you,  sir,  would  expect,’  was  the 
answer.  ‘And  what  wages  are  those?’ — ‘ About  twelve  shil- 
lings per  week.’  ‘And  how  many  bricks  do  they  lay  in  a 
day?’  ‘Not  more  than  between  three  and  four  hundred.’ 
‘ And  how  many  do  your  town  bricklayers  lay,  to  whom  you 
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pay  double  wages  ? ’ ‘ More  than  a thousand  a day ! ’ was  the 

answer. 

“ The  same  agricultural  labourers  on  that  estate,  when  put  to 
piecework  for  draining,  and  made  to  earn  nearly  one-half  more 
wages,  were,  by  higher  food,  soon  put  into  a superior  physical 
condition.  The  labourers  two  years  ago  earning  but  7s.  a week, 
are  now,  through  piece  work  at  the  drainage,  earning  many  of 
them  15s.,  many  18s.,  a week  ; and  these  are  hearty  hale  young 
men,  who,  at  the  beginning,  openly  stated  their  preference  of 
7s.  a week  with  light  labour,  to  twice  the  sum  with  increased 
exertion.  Besides  the  labour  which  demands  great  vigour,  there 
is  the  labour  in  agriculture  which  demands  great  skill ; and 
skill  is  more  productive  than  ordinary  agriculturists  are  aware 
of.  I was  staying  recently  with  a friend,  an  eminent  and  suc- 
cessful English  agriculturist,  Mr.  Huxtable,  who,  whilst  I was 
with  him,  saw  a boy  conducting  a new  spring  waggon  over  the 
ridges  and  furrows  of  a field  in  such  a manner  as  to  endanger 
the  waggon,  when  my  friend  ordered  a man  to  take  charge  of  it, 
and  reproached  his  bailiff  with  his  wasteful  improvidence  in  en- 
trusting so  valuable  a piece  of  machinery  as  that  waggon  and 
the  horse  to  a boy.  My  friend  observed,  moreover,  that  an  in- 
telligent driver,  who  would  load  properly  and  conduct  a horse 
carefully,  was,  for  the  saving  of  the  horse  as  well  as  the  machine, 
worth  his  double  wages  ; that  even  in  the  common  operation  of 
digging,  one  labourer  who  was  skilful  was  more  profitable  to  him 
at  12s.  than  another  was  at  8s. ; and  so  with  other  agricultural 
processes.  The  same  eminent  agriculturist  has,  with  the  aid 
of  steam  and  improved  machinery,  processes  and  labour, 
brought  the  land  of  the  average  annual  rentals  of  that  country 
— namely,  5s.,  9s.,  and  15s.  per  acre  land — to  an  improved 
average  value  of  30s.  per  acre  per  annum  ; and  this  advance  has 
been  made  with  a retnrn  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 
Now  there  is  no  other  reason  than  mere  ignorance  and  routine 
why  the  whole  of  that  country  should  not  be  cultivated  in  the 
like  manner  as  this  one  portion  of  it.  But  if  it  were  so,  Dorset- 
shire, instead  of  being  cultivated  by  only  1G,000  labourers  at 
only  8s.  or  9s.  per  week  wages,  would  require  for  its  improved 
culture  between  30,000  and  40,000  labourers,  at  10s.,  12s. , 14s. 
and  some  of  them  16s.  per  week.  And  this  country  is  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  an  example  of  what  may  be  expected  of 
agricultural  improvement  throughout  the  whole  kingdom ; 
and  that  improvement,  whilst  it  must  raise  wages  to  the  agri- 
cultural labourers,  and  remunerate  the  capitalist,  would  cheapen 
food  to  the  general  population. 

“ The  most  eminent  of  the  1 navvies’  in  England  come  from 
the  hill  districts  of  sandstone-grit  and  granite  in  Lancashire 
and  other  northern  counties,  where  there  arc  favourable  sanitary 
conditions  of  pure  soft  water  and  forced  ventilation,  and  some 
natural  drainage  by  winds  and  storms.  Their  alimentation,  too, 
has  been  generally  good.  Some  of  the  leading  navvies  have 
represented  to  me  that  they  consider  eleven  pounds  of  meat 
per  head  per  week,  a necessary  of  life  for  good  work ; but  I 
should  not  accept  this  as  to  the  species  of  diet  as  an  absolute 
dogma,  for  they,  themselves,  have  admitted  ta  me  that  eaters  of 
oatmeal  and  potatoes  (with  milk),  though  in  great  quantities, 
have  done  good  work  with  them  ; what,  however,  appears  to  be 
certain  is,  that  a superior  alimentation  at  the  least  is  required, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  the  sole  requisite,  and  mental  as  well 
as  bodily  stimuli  are  needed  for  the  attainment  of  superior  work. 
M.  Nidault,  a French  engineer,  in  his  treatise  on  irrigations, 
gives  the  following  account  of  a similar  class  of  labourers  to 
those  by  some  deemed  peculiarly  our  own.  He  describes  as  a 
most  interesting  class  those  who  devote  themselves  specially  to 
the  execution  of  canals  and  other  irrigation  works  in  Italy. 
‘It  is,’  says  he,  ‘that  of  the  small  contractors,  or  simple  task- 
workers,  who  bring  with  them  a gang  of  workmen,  at  the  head 
of  which  they  work,  and  by  whose  means  they  can  advan- 
tageously contract  for  considerable  works,  especially  digging  or 
levelling.  The  digging  of  an  irrigation  canal,  if  rather  a large 
one — one,  for  instar.ee,  of  seven  to  eight  metres  wide,  and  which 
may  also  serve  for  navigation— is  one  of  those  works,  which,  to 
be  well  done,  should  be  done  with  promptitude,  or  at  best, 
without  any  delays,  which  requires  that  a number  of  workmen 
should  be  concentrated  at  one  point.  The  resources  of  the 
locality  being  generally  insufficient,  they  are  obliged  to  seek 
labourers  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  prefer  applying  to 
the  poor  and  populous  countries  such  as  Savoy  and  Gerinan- 
Lombardy.  It  is  true  that  there  they  can  find  cheap  labour, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  labourers  are  without  vigour;  and 
though  they  may  be  contented  with  small  wages,  they  will  also 
give  very  little  work.  I have  always  found  the  other  system 
much  better,  which  consists  in  employing  those  who  gain  high 
wages,  but  who  also  work  well.  There  is  not  an  engineer  who 
would  not  agree  with  me  on  this  point.  There  are  some  who 


would  say  that,  in  certain  satisfactory  results,  obtained  by  dif- 
ferent causes,  this  element  has  been  the  principal  one  of  success. 

“ From  time  immemorial,  the  Piedmontese  provinces  of  Ivree, 
Brille,  Varillo,  and  others,  but  especially  the  high  country  near 
the  lakes , including  the  cantons  of  Arona  and  Bellazona,  are  in 
the  habit  of  sending  every  year  into  other  countries  a consider- 
able number  of  active  and  industrious  men,  who  represent  pre- 
cisely this  class  of  small  contractors,  the  employment  of  whom 
has  generally  the  best  results.  Many  of  these  migrants  are 
painters,  plumbers,  chimney -doctors,  and  decorators  ; but  their 
most  remarkable  talent  is  that  for  ‘ navvy ing,’  and  for  this 
qualification  they  are  sought  at  great  distances,  as  they  will 
be  wherever  their  work  can  be  appreciated.  In  those  healthy 
districts  the  peasantry  have  had  for  a great  number  of  genera- 
tions substantial  food , as  is  generally  the  case  in  irrigated  coun- 
tries, where  cattle  are  numerous.  It  is  doubtless  by  these 
means  that  the  Piedmontese  ‘ navvy'  is  so  indefatigable,  and 
also  exempt  from  the  diseases  that  generally  prevail  amongst 
the  labouring  classes.  I have  seen  them,  without  suffering  any 
injury  from  it,  remain  twelve  hours  working  in  a deep  cutting, 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  where  the  reverberation  of  an 
Italian  sun  would  have  been  intolerable  to  men  of  any  other 
mould.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  they  execute  quickly  and  well 
whatever  they  undertake.  To  see  them  form  a slope  ( dresser 
un  talus),  or  dislodge  a rock,  either  with  the  pickaxe  or  with 
powder,  one  cannot  help  asking — Are  they  not  rather  artists 
than  labourers?  For  they  have  the  secret  of  combining  an 
extraordinary  speed  in  the  work  they  undertake,  with  the  most 
perfect  execution  ; and  herein  lies  their  great  value.  They  will 
not  accept  work  by  the  day ; but  it  is  not  their  habit  to  work 
lazily,  and  even  the  highest  wages  barely  remunerate  their  labour. 

“ The  most  skilful  of  these  labourers — those  who  have  saved 
a little  money — become  contractors,  or  task- workers.  They 
have  a gang  of  twenty-five  to  thirty,  or  even  a 100  to  150 
picked  men,  that  they  take  with  them  wherever  they  are  re- 
quired, and  undertake  works  of  great  importance  for  a fixed 
sum.  If  more  workmen  are  needed  than  the  gang  contains, 
the  contractor  sends  for  more.  lie  knows  exactly  where  to 
apply  in  case  of  necessity.  They  know  certain  villages  in 
Germany  where  they  go  to  recruit  their  gang,  as  the  officers  of 
the  arm}"  go  for  their  horses.  'This  class  of  men,’  says  this 
French  engineer,  ‘is  entirely  wanting  in  France,  and  it  ought 
to  be  formed  and  encouraged.’ 

“In  England  I have  written  pamphlets,  and  got  a parlia- 
mentary committee  of  inquiry,  and  done  whatsoever  was  in  my 
power  to  prevent  the  valuable  class  of  labourers  which  we  have 
already  formed,  though  rudely,  from  being  deteriorated  and 
destroyed  by  the  reckless  and  discreditable  administration  of 
railway  works.  I observed  also,  and  endeavoured  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that  the  sons  born  in  towns  from  these  hill 
district  labourers  were  shorter  and  less  strong  than  their  parents, 
and  that  the  parents  who  came  to  reside  in  the  towns,  in  con- 
sequence of  tUe  defective  sanitary  administration  there,  lost  on 
the  average  about  ten  years  of  working  ability,  as  well  as  of  life ; 
and  that  of  the  fine  children  born  of  this  class  in  the  towns  more 
than  forty  per  cent,  were  destroyed  by  prevcntible  disease  before 
their  fifth  year ; but  hitherto  the  efforts  of  powerful  friends, 
with  myself,  in  this  case,  have  been  only  of  partial  effect. 

“ I may  observe,  en  passant,  that  I have  been  informed  of 
one  other  similar  class  of  labourers  to  our  navvies,  the  terras- 
siers,  who  come  from  near  the  Polders,  of  whose  condition  I 
have  not  obtained  particular  information  ; but  English  navvies 
have  been  much  employed  on  railway  works  in  France,  and  have 
earned  as  piece-work  from  7fr.  to  8tr. , and  in  some  instances  as 
much  as  lOfr.  per  diem ; and  they  have  also  in  various  parts  of 
Germany  earned  double  the  best  labourers’  wages  there.  And  this 
superiority,  I may  say,  of  a highly  alimented  and  skilled  labour, 
has  been  maintained  in  every  clime.  A friend  of  mine,  a civil 
administrator  in  India  (the  flight  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie),  in. 
formed  me  same  time  ago,  that  he  had  made  a note  of  the 
comparative  cost  of  Indian,  Chinese,  and  English  labour  when 
he  was  in  India,  and  that  the  general  result  was, ‘that  for 
some  works  an  English  workman,  of  average  efficiency,  was 
equal  to  several  Chinese,  and  one  Chinese  equal  to  several  In- 
dians (Bengalese)  ; and  this  independently  of  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  the  tools  employed.  And  the  conclusion  I 
drew,’  said  lie — and  the  conclusion  which,  I too,  wish  now  to 
enforce — ‘ was,  that  for  estimating  the  cost  of  labour,  or  of  the 
work  done,  there  could  not  be  a worse  standard  than  the  wages 
of  the  labourers.’ 

“ Much  in  this  instance  might  be  ascribed  to  the  climate  ; but 
the  spectacle  has  been  presented  in  Calcutta  of  Lancashire 
artizans,  imported  at  high  wages,  doing  work  there  under  the 
shade  of  umbrellas  held  over  them  by  Hindoos,  engaged  at  low 
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wages  to  attend  and  perform  this  service.  Labourers  of  our 
Army  Works  Corps  speak  with  respect  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
Turkish  labourers,  and  of  particular  feats  of  strength  performed 
by  them  ; but  Mr.  Kawliuson,  our  sanitary  engineer,  declares 
to  me  that  the  Croat  labour,  chiefly  engaged  by  us  in  the  first 
instance,  was  dear  at  sixpence  per  diem ; and  that  in  relation 
to  the  works  performed  in  the  East,  by  whatsoever  race,  it 
would  have  been  far  cheaper  to  have  taken  out  highly  paid  and 
trained  English  labourers  and  materials,  all  the  way  from 
England,  for  the  execution  of  the  works.  In  the  course  of 
discussions  on  the  subject  with  the  members  of  the  congress 
met  here,  I have  received  much  testimony  confirmatory  of 
my  view  of  the  facts.  One  member  of  the  congress,  a mer- 
chant, informs  me  that  he  has  had  ships  built  abroad,  and  also 
ships  repaired  in  every  principal  port  of  the  world ; but  he 
avows  that  notwithstanding  the  very  high  wages  of  our  ship- 
wrights, he  has  found  their  labour  as  cheap  as  any  he  has  else- 
where met  with.  In  respect  to  agricultural  labour,  another  of 
our  colleagues,  a land  owner  in  Poland,  who  has  been  some 
years  in  England,  and  who  has  studied  its  agriculture,  states  to 
me  that  he  found  one  German  labourer  equal  to  two  Polish 
labourers  ; but  that  three  Polish  labourers — and  those  not  serfs 
— were  required  to  do  work  equivalent  to  one  average  English 
agricultural  labourer.  In  this  extreme  difference,  however,  the 
difference  of  tools  was  included  with  the  difference  of  skill  and 
energy.  Another  Polish  gentleman  here,  who  studied  at  the 
English  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester,  states  to  me  that 
he  compared  the  expense  of  the  ploughing  done  there  by  plough- 
men at  14s.  per  week  wages,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  plough- 
ing done  on  liis  father’s  estate  in  the  accustomed  way  there, 
and  he  found  that  the  work  done  at  Cirencester  had  the 
advantage  in  cheapness.  On  a particular  comparison  made 
in  Normandy,  the  labour  of  three  Norman  agricultural 
labourers  was  found  to  be  equivalent  only  to  that  of  two 
English,  or  more  particularly  two  Kentish  labourers ; and 
from  other  information  which  I have  received  from  en- 
gineers, confirmed  by  members  of  the  present  congress, 
about  three  Danes,  or  Norwegians,  or  Swedes,  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  the  same  quantity  of  work  as  two  average 
English  labourers.  Superior  workmanship,  as  well  as  quickness 
of  execution,  with  the  aid  of  superior  tools,  will  frequently 
tend  to  augment  the  value  of  the  English  labour  beyond  the 
difference  of  the  gross  produce.  Admirable  work  is  done  by 
Anglo-Saxon  men  in  Canada,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America  ; but  I repeat,  that  I do  not  ascribe  the  difference  of 
result  mainly  to  race,  because,  as  I have  observed,  the  labour 
of  Englishmen,  depressed  by  maladministration  and  pauperism, 
is  often  as  inferior  as  any  other ; and  because  depressed  Irish 
labourers,  when  put  into  suitable  training  and  condition,  are 
found,  according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  English  labourers, 
to  keep  step  with  the  best.  Indeed,  in  the  Crimea,  under  the 
directions  of  our  army  administration,  the  ordinary  labour  and 
tasks  of  earthwork  required  from  soldiers — raised  chiefly  from 
those  same  districts  from  whence  the  best  navvies  have  been 
obtained,  and  acknowledged  by  impartial  observers  to  have  in 
physique  no  superiors  amongst  all  the  troops  in  the  field — were 
only  to  remove  ten  cubic  yards  a day  in  a loose  soil ; that  is  to 
say,  that  at  least  two  soldiers  were  required  to  do  the  work  done 
with  an  interest  and  a will  by  one  navvy — the  navvy  very 
often  the  brother  or  relation  of  the  soldiers,  or  coming  from  the 
same  villages. 

“ I am  glad  to  find  that  the  general  observations  of  the  most 
eminent  continental  agriculturists  — of  Count  Gasparin  in 
France,  of  Van  Timer  and  Burger  in  Germany — are  in  accord 
with  my  own  in  England — I regard  the  economical  element 
which  those  facts  display  to  be  of  the  greatest  social  and  poli- 
tical moment ; for  on  this  economical  element  will  depend,  not 
only  the  extinction  of  every  form  of  serfage,  but  of  slavery  it- 
self. I have  been  consulted  on  drainage  as  sanitary  works  by 
proprietors  in  the  West  Indies,  and  have  had  some  insight  into 
the  slave  labour  there;  and  I am  convinced  it  is  dear  labour, 
as  contrasted  with  the  white  free  labour.  Slavery  will  sooner 
fall  with  our  brethren  in  America  when  they  find  it,  as  they 
eventually  will  do,  as  compared  with  improved  free  labour  cul- 
ture, bad  as  an  investment,  than  by  any  amount  of  condemna- 
tion of  it,  as  being  bad  as  a social  institution.  It  appears  to 
me  that  Count  Gasparin  justy  cites,  as  an  instance  of  the  power 
of  free  as  against  slave  labour,  the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  the  beetroot  keeps  it  ground ; that  is  to  say,  that  the 
slave  (or  the  slave  bred  labourer),  with  a plant  containing  18 
per  cent,  of  sugar,  grown  in  a superior  climate,  has  great  diffi- 
culty in  contending  against  the  free  labourer,  who  cultivates  a 
plant  which  contains  only  8 percent,  of  sugar,  in  a climate  most 
unfavourable  to  its  development. 


“ In  England,  I have  known  agriculturists  from  the  most 
advanced  districts  of  the  North,  tempted  by  the  cheaper  land,  the 
apparently  cheaper  labour,  and  better  climate  of  the  South,  go 
there  to  take  farms  which  were  in  the  market ; but  when  they 
have  examined  the  quality  of  the  labour  there,  they  have  de- 
clined the  enterprise.  I am  happy  to  find  that  Count  Gasparin 
has  made  analogous  observations.  1 One  day,’  says  he,  ‘ our 
worthy  and  excellent  colleague,  M.  Huzard,  being  consulted  on 
the  expediency  of  the  purchase  of  some  land  in  a certain  canton 
of  France,  answered,  ‘ Beware  ! you  will  not  get  from  land 
there  the  promised  return.  I know  the  men  of  tin  t country  ; 
they  want  activity  ; the  pupils  who  come  from  it  to  our  veteri- 
nary school  do  not  strike  hard  upon  the  anvil!’’  ‘ What  fine 
and  just  appreciation!’  exclaims  the  Count.  There,  where  the 
labourer’s  aim  is  enervated,  whether  by  physical  debility,  arising 
from  a bad  regime,  or  by  long  habits  of  idleness — there,  where 
they  do  not  strike  hard  upon  the  anvil,  the  value  of  the  land  is 
affected  by  their  depression  ! Of  old  our  forefathers  said, 1 Tant 
vaut  1 homme.  tant  vaut  la  terre’ — ( as  is  the  worth  of  the  la- 
bourer, so  is  the  worth  of  the  land).” 


ON  SOME  NEW  METHODS  OF  TREATING 
LINSEED  OIL  AND  OTHER  DRYING  OILS, 
FOR  IMPROVING  THEIR  DRYING  PROPER- 
TIES, IN  THEIR  APPLICATION  IN  PAINTS 
AND  VARNISHES. 

Sib, — The  necessarily  prescribed  limits — the  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour’s  time-measure — of  any  paper  to  be 
read  before  the  Society,  led  unavoidably  to  the  omis- 
sion of  much  that  otherwise  it  would  have  been  desir- 
able to  have  included  in  my  late  paper — to  the  omis- 
sion, then,  of  numerous  details  of  experiments,  of 
processes,  of  the  preparation  of  materials,  of  tabulated 
results,  and  of  the  history  of  researches  made  inde- 
pendently by  others  in  the  same  or  in  a similar  direc- 
tion, either  concurrently  with  or  subsequently  to  my 
own,  and  to  the  period  more  especially  referred  to  in 
my  paper — as  the  history  of  those  by  M.  Chevreul,  pub- 
lished in  1850  ; of  those  hy  MM.  Baruel  and  Jean,  in 
1853  ; the  excellent  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Calvert  at 
Marlborough  House,  and  the  share  which  that  gentle- 
man (along  with  Mr.  Hart)  has  had  in  bringing  before 
the  public  the  elaborate  researches  on  oil  painting  of 
M.  Chevreul.  I beg,  therefore,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries 
of  Mr.  Hooper  and  others,  to  add  to  the  original 
paper  a few  necessary  details,  merely  premising  that 
these  too,  must  necessarily  be  very  limited,  when  com- 
pared with  the  extent  of  the  subject,  which  I hope  to 
be  able  shortly  to  complete  in  a more  extended  publi- 
cation— now  in  hand — on  the  whole  chemistry  of  the 
drying  oils.  I am,  &c., 

CHRISTOPHER  BINlvS. 


VI. — Choice  and  Preparation  of  Reagents. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  out  of  those  of  the 
hydrated  protoxides  which  have  been  found  to  exercise 
this  specific  action  upon  the  oil,  it  is  that  of  manganese 
which  is  to  be  selected  in  preference  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  fittest,  because  its  reactions  either  lead  to, 
or  do  not  interfere  with,  the  important  issue  of  the  final 
bleaching  of  the  oil ; and  because  of  the  extreme  facility 
with  which  it,  or  its  salts,  can  be  obtained  commercially. 
Several  of  the  salts  of  this  protoxide  admit  of  being  used 
for  either  the  preparation  of  the  hydrated  oxide  itself,  or 
for  its  elimination,  so  that  the  salt  is  mixed  with  the 
oil,  and  is  there  brought  in  contact  with  some  other 
agent  to  decompose  it;  that  is,  in  tire  latter  case, 
when  there  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  oil  the  nascent 
actions  that  accompany  the  liberation  of  the  oxide 
when  in  actual  contact  with  the  oil.  For  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  hydrated  oxide,  or  for  its  liberation  nas- 
cently,  there  may  be  used,  at  pleasure,  the  mu- 
riate of  manganese,  or  the  sulphate,  the  nitrate,  the 
acetate,  the  oxalate,  the  borate,  or  others;  but  for  all 
manufacturing  purposes,  it  is  from  the  muriate  alone 
that  the  hydrated  oxides  should  be  prepared,  and  it  is 
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through  the  medium  of  the  sulphate  alone  that  all  the 
nascent  reactions  brought  to  bear  upon  the  oil  should 
be  accomplished.  In  the  manufacture  of  chloride  of  lime 
occurs  a residue,  for  which  there  exists  at  present  little 
or  no  use.  This  residue  is  consequently  a comparatively 
waste  product,  and  is  daily  cast  away  in  immense  quan- 
tities. It  is  an  impure  muriate  of  manganese,  and 
is  run  out  of  the  chlorine  stills  as  a liquid,  but  on 
being  “ salted  down,”  as  it  is  called,  can  be  obtained 
imperfectly  crystallised  for  about  £3  per  ton.  It  contains 
always,  a considerable  quantity  of  iron,  but  this  in  a 
condition,  viz.,  that  of  the  permuriate,  that  admits  of  an 
easy  separation,  and  consequently,  of  the  manganese  muri- 
ate, or  other  salt,  or  of  the  hydrated  protoxide,  being  ob- 
tained from  it  of  sufficient  purity  easily  and  economically 
by  the  following  method  : — A solution  of  the  salt  is  boiled 
along  with  a little  carbonate  of  manganese,  which  throws 
down  the  whole  of  the  iron  present  in  the  form  of  an  inso- 
luble peroxide.  To  the  remaining  solution  of  muriate  of 
; manganese  is  added  caustic  soda,  which  throws  down 
the  hydrated  protoxide  of  manganese,  in  a condition 
fit  for  immediate  use  in  these  oil  operations,  in  those 
. cases  in  which  it  is  perferred  to  employ  the  hydrated 
oxide  direct,  and  not  to  eliminate  it  nascently  from  the 
sulphate.  When  the  sulphate  itself  is  required,  then  to 
the  hydrated  protoxide  produced  as  just  stated,  is  added 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphate  is  immediately  pro- 
duced. For  practical  purposes  this  sulphate  may  re- 
main in  solution,  or  the  excess  of  water  present  be 
evaporated  off ; and  thus  be  obtained  the  beautiful  rose- 
coloured  crystals  of  the  sulphate  of  manganese.  This 
salt  crystallises  according  to  circumstances,  with  five  or 
six  waters  of  crystallisation.  It  effloresces  on  exposure 
to  air,  and  the  water  in  it  subsides  finally  into  four 
equivalents  ; and  this  latter  is  the  most  favourable 
condition  in  which  to  employ  this  salt,  when  it  is 
preferred  to  use  it  ground  up  in  its  solid  state  with, 
and  not  to  add  it  in  solution  in  water  to  the  oils. 
The  crystallised  sulphate  so  made  can  be  manufactured 
for  about  from  £12  to  £18  per  ton,  that  is,  at  a cost  of 
from  1 Jd.  to  2d.  per  lb.  That  with  which  the  writer 
has  hitherto  carried  on  his  large  operations,  was  made 
by  the  Messrs.  Haddock,  Parnell,  and  Co.,  of  Presta- 
tyn, was  perfectly  free  from  iron,  and  cost  only  £20 
per  ton  ; and  considering,  besides,  the  exceedingly  small 
proportion  required  in  the  operations,  it  will  be  seen 
how  perfectly  unobjectionable  or  even  insignificant  is 
the  cost  of  these  reagents.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
well-known  methods  of  manufacturing  the  sulphate  of 
i!  manganese ; but  that  given  above  subserves  two  pur- 
poses— -the  production,  at  pleasure,  of  pure  (that  is,  free 
trom  iron)  hydrated  protoxide,  or  of  the  pure  sulphate ; 
and  by  a proper  management  of  these  two  agents,  all 
the  varieties  of  these  new  oils  are  to  be  obtained. 

Why,  in  preference  to  this  so  readily  obtained,  and 
so  cheap  a salt,  there  should,  by  certain  foreign  chemists, 
(by  the  Messrs.  J.  Collin  and  Co.,  of  Breslau,  Silesia, 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hooper,  and  by  MM.  Baruel  and 
j J ean,  of  Paris,  who,  in  their  paper  in  the  Comptes  Rendus, 

I in  1853,  announce  their  preference)  be  made  the  singular 
choice  of  the  Borate  of  manganese,  a salt  compara- 
tively expensive  and  exceedingly  inactive  in  its  reac- 
tions, is  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for. 


leave  them  there,  for  in  every  instance  such  driers  or 
additions  injuriously  affect  the  normal  and  the  finally 
intended  condition  of  the  paint. 

A paint  consists  of  a pigment — the  colour-giving  ele- 
ment— and  of  its  vehicle  ; which  in  the  case  in  hand  is  the 
oil;  and  this  vehicle  should  be  such  as  in  no  way  to  in- 
terfere with  the  full  development  of  the  proper  colour 
of  the  pigment ; therefore  the  vehicle,  if  a perfect  one, 
should  itself  be  altogether  free  from  colour,  or  be  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  colour  as  the  pigment,  and,  of  course,  to 
such  a mixture,  if  we  would  preserve  its  normal  condi- 
tion, there  should  be  superadded  no  other  material  cal- 
culated to  interfere  with  the  full  development  of  the 
colour  of  the  pigment.  In  like  manner  should  a varnish 
proper  (when  not  intended  itself  to  give  colour,  or  to 
modify  some  other  colour,  but  merely  to  constitute  a 
superficial  covering,  or  to  give  a special  art  effect  having 
no  relation  to  mere  colour)  when  a perfect  one,  be  free 
from  colour,  so  as  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  the  full 
effect  of  the  underlying  stratum,  the  pigmentary  element 
of  which  has  to  throw  out  its  colour  through  the  medium 
of  the  overlying  varnish. 

Now,  if  we  examine  the  action  of  these  hydrated  pro- 
toxides when  substantively  added  to  any  paint,  that  is,  in 
the  form  of  mere  driers,  it  will  be  seen  how  they  must 
necessarily  exercise  an  injurious  action  upon  all  paints 
that  are  lighter  or  are  not  exactly  of  their  own  colour,  or 
of  the  colour  they  finally  arrive  at,  and  how  necessarily  it 
follows  also,  that  a dark-coloured  and  non-bleaching  oil, 
such  as  our  ancient  acquaintance,  the  old  “boiled  oil,” 
must  be  altogether  unfit  for  a varnish  proper. 

This  hydrated  protoxide  of  manganese,  when  fresh 
and  pure,  is  white  in  colour,  but  passes  speedily,  by  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen,  into  a deep  brown-coloured,  or  nearly 
black  oxide,  ending  finally,  chemically,  in  the  formation 
of  the  sesqui-oxide — which  is  nearly  black. 

MnO,  HO  (white)  -j-  0 = 

Mn2  03,  HO  (brown  or  black). 

When,  therefore,  the  borate,  or  any  other  salt  of  the 
protoxide  of  manganese,  say.  the  sulphate,  is  ground  up 
with  a paint,  the  pigment  or  some  other  element  in 
which  is  capable  of  decomposing  the  manganese  salt, 
there  is  liberated  the  protoxide  ; which  in  time  (and 
often  very  speedily)  passes  into  the  sesqui-oxide ; and 
this  last  oxide  remaining  there  in  this  condition,  leaves  the 
paint  finally  and  permanently  tinged  brown  or  black, 
the  deeper  in  intensity  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
quantity  of  the  salt  used. 

Take  the  instance  of  the  addition  of  the  borate,  or 
say,  of  the  sulphate  of  manganese  to  oxide  of  zinc 
paint  in  order  to  effect  the  drying  of  the  zinc  paint. 

First  stage. 

ZnO  (in  excess),  -f  MnO,  S03  HO  = 

ZnO  (in  excess),  ZnO,  S03  ; MnO,  HO  (white). 

Second  stage. 

ZnO  (in  excess),  ZnO,  S03;  Mn„03„  HO  (dark 
brown  or  black). 

If  the  proportion  of  the  manganese  salt  thus  em- 
ployed be  so  small  as  finally  not  materially  to  affect 
the  colour  of  the  paint,  then  its  addition  in  this  pro- 
portion does  not  operate  as  a drier  at  all.  But,  if  used 
in  a proportion  sufficient  to  operate  as  an  efficient  drier, 
then  its  addition  becomes  fatal  to  the  colour  or  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  paint. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  an  oil  paint  so  composed 
comes  out,  and  that  very  speedily,  not  white,  but 
yellowish-brown,  or  brown,  or  black,  in  accordance  with 
the  relative  proportions  of  materials. 

The  emplo3Tment,  therefore,  of  the  hydrated  oxides, 
or  of  the  salts  of  manganese  substantively,  to  mix  with 
paints  as  driers,  is  a practical  fallacy.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  borate  and  with  all  the  other  salts  of  this  metal,  and 
with  the  whole  of  the  hydrated  protoxides  of  the  class 
that  exercise  this  drying  action  upon  the  oil,  It  is  the 


VII. — Some  Details  of  Reactions  and  of  Processes. 

The  impolicy  of  adding  to  a paint  itself,  after  the 
usual  manner  of  a drier,  the  hydrated  protoxides  of 
manganese  (or  of  any  other  of  the  class),  or  of  liberating 
this  oxide  in  the  paint  itself,  by  addition  to  the  paint  of 
some  salt  of  manganese,  will  be  made  apparent  by  the 
following  considerations,  which  show  that  it  is  the  placing 
of  the  oil  itself  in  a drying  attitude,  and  the  complete 
removal,  before  its  admixture  with  the  pigment,  of  the 
agents  used  to  effect  this,  that  we  should  attempt ; and 
that  we  should  not  continue  to  add,  after  the  manner  of 
driers,  these  agents  of  change  to  the  paint  itself,  and  to 
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same  with  the  preparations  of  lead  that  find  their  way, 
or  issue  out  of  the  reactions  of  common  driers,  for 
these  develop  darlcish-coloured  compounds  finally,  due  to 
and  peculiar  to  the  oxides  of  lead,  or  due  to  the  impurities 
in  the  white  copperas  or  in  the  acetate  of  lead  used. 
White  paints  so  mixed  speedily  assume  a yellow  or 
brownish-yellow  tinge,  even  when  no  portion  of  this 
darkening  can  be  traced  to  the  action  upon  the  lead  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  upon  the  oil  itself,  as  a 
preliminary  and  distinct  operation,  in  order  to  place  it 
in  a drying  attitude,  that  is,  to  remove  its  colouring 
matter,  to  initiate  the  drying  action,  and  to  leave  the 
oil  free  to  the  natural  after  reactions  with  the  atmosphere 
and  the  other  external  agencies,  that  these  preparations 
should  be  applied  conjointly  with  the  after  action  of 
the  atmosphere;  and  every  particle  or  trace  of  these  in- 
termediate agents  should  be  (and  is  under  some  of 
those  new  methods)  removed  from  the  oil  previously 
to  its  application  in  the  composition  of  the  paint  or  of 
the  varnish. 

Out  of  the  discovery  of  this  specific  action  of  the 
hydrated  oxides,  there  came  an  unlooked-for  explanation 
of  a well-known  but  previously  anomalous  fact,  namely, 
the  singular  superiority  for  drier-making  of  the  Ham- 
burgh over  British-made  white  copperas.  Whilst  the  for- 
mer was  found  to  contain  considerable  quantities  of  both 
the  sulphates  of  iron  and  of  manganese,  the  latter  is  com- 
paratively free  from  such  ; and  to  the  reactions  between 
these  and  litharge,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  the 
hydrated  protoxides,  is  due  the  superior  drying  action 
of  the  Hamburgh  copperas — and  hence,  in  future,  it  is 
necessary  only  to  add  to  the  British  a small  per  centage 
of  sulphate  of  manganese  to  make  its  value,  for  these 
purposes,  if  valuable  at  all,  equal  to  that  obtained  from 
the  Continent. 

VIII. — Some  Concurrent  or  Subsequent  Researches  by  others 
in  the  same  or  in  Similar  Directions. 

The  time,  “ now  some  years  ago,”  as  it  is  expressed, 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper,  as 
that  “ when  these  investigations  were  first  entered 
upon,”  and  as  that  up  to  which  there  was  to  be  found  no- 
where any  accurate  chemical  history  of  the  peculiar 
changes  the  drying  oils  undergo  in  the  act  of  drying,  &c., 
Was  the  time  that  intervened  between  the  period  of 
Berthollet,  of  De  Saussure,  and  the  epoch- — for  such  it 
became  in  the  history  of  chemistry — of  the  original  re- 
searches of  M.  Chevreul  on  the  oils  and  fatty  matters, 
and  the  year  1850.  The  earlier  researches  of  the  former 
chemists  left  the  present  question  in  an  utterly  inconclu- 
sive position,  whilst  the  over-famous  ones  of  M.  Chevreul 
himself  on  the  oils  and  fats  in  no  way  touched  upon  it; 
nor  did  that  chemist  touch  upon  it  till  the  year  1850, 
when  his  Mimoire  on  oil  painting  appeared.  That  there 
was,  previously  to  1850,  to  he  found  on  record  no  sj's- 
tematised  examination  (as  it  is  expressed  by  the  writer), 
is  a fact  to  which  there  could  scarcely  he  desired  a more 
complete  testimony  than  that  appearing  in  the  circum- 
stance that  M.  Chevreul  himself,  about  this  latter  period, 
found  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  long  course  of  ex- 
perimenting, the  results  of  which  he  gives  in  a mtmoirc 
read  before  the  Acadimie  dcs  Sciences  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1 850,  but  of  course,  not  actually  published  for  some  con- 
siderable time  after  that.* 

The  writer  began  his  experiments  upon  the  phenomena 
of  the  drying  of  linseed  oil,  and  for,  if  possible,  devis- 
ing some  new  and  improved  industrial  method  of  treat- 
ing the  oil,  in  1841),  and  he  had  fully  completed  his 
work,  so  far  as  related  to  the  discovery  of  the  specific 
action  of  tin-  hydrated  protoxides  by  January,  1850. 
But  it  was  some  considerable  time  after  this  that  the 
wi  iter  worked  out,  as  an  industrial  scheme,  the  com- 
bined operations  of  these  hydrated  oxides  and  of  almos- 

* Recherchcs  Kxperimcntalcs  sur  la  Peinture  :i  l’Huilc.par  M. 
E.  Chevreul.  Tome  XXII.  (les  Mc.noires  de  l’Acaddmie  dcs 
Sciences.  Paris,  1850. 


pheric  air,  when  the  latter  is  mechanically  applied  to 
the  oil,  which  for  some  time  past  (the  work  solely  of 
the  writer)  has  existed  as  a completed  process  of  manu- 
facture, and  is  destined,  unquestionably,  to  effect,  either 
through  his  labours,  or  more  probably  through  the  con- 
joint labours  of  many,  a complete  change  in  this  section 
of  manufacturing  chemistry. 

It  is  singular  that  the  researches  of  M.  Chevreul, 
those  of  the  MM.  Baruel  and  Jean,  and  those,  also, 
of  the  writer,  had  their  origin  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances,  and  out  of  the  same  necessity,  viz.,  that 
which  previously  to  1850  had  arisen  out  of  the  intro- 
duction, as  a pigment,  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  demand 
there  followed  to  effect  the  drying  of  its  paint  with- 
out the  intervention  of  preparations  of  lead. 

The  late  Mr.  Ivnowlys,  of  Heysham  Tower,  Lancaster, 
being  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  zinc,  requested 
the  writer  to  devise  some  mode  of  drying  the  paint  with- 
out the  use  of  lead  driers.  The  experiments,  began  in 
the  autumn  of  1849,  were,  from  time  to  time,  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Ivnowlys,  and  finally  the  specific  action  of 
the  hydrated  protoxide  of  manganese,  as  devedoped  from 
the  protosulphate  of  manganese,  through  its  reaction  with 
the  oxide  of  zinc,  or  with  lime,  or  other  matters,  was 
shown  experimentally  to  that  gentleman,  in  London,  in 
January  and  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1850.  About 
the  same  time,  and  subsequently,  but  long  before  1853, 
the  same  fact  was  freely  communicated  to  several  people 
— to  the  Messrs.  E.B.  and  A.  T.  Pitchford,  of  London, 
to  Mr.  Thos.  Ilubbuck,  of  London,  and  to  many  with 
whom  the  writer  met  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
The  Messrs.  Pitchford,  to  whom  the  writer  had  applied 
for  any  date  they  might  have  of  experiments  with  the  hy- 
drated protoxide  of  manganese  shown  at  their  works  (and 
for  which  the  sulphate  of  manganese  was  used,  and  was 
bought  by  those  gentlemen),  in  a letter  just  received,  say : 
- — ■“  In  reply  to  your  favour  of  this  date,  we  have  searched 
our  books,  and  find  that  on  May  21st,  1851,  we  purchased, 
under  your  direction,  sulphate  of  manganese,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  experiments  on  the  drying  of  linseed  oil 
by  your  new  method.” 

MAI.  Baruel  and  Jean  announce  in  the  Comptes  Rendus 
for  March,  1853,  their  discovery  of  the  peculiar  action 
upon  linseed  oil  of  the  hydrated  protoxides  of  certain  of 
the  metals,  especially  of  manganese.  These  gentlemen , 
obviously  aware  of  some  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
using  these  ready  prepared,  reve:t  to  the  possibility  of 
using  their  salts,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  in  no 
way  intimate  their  perception  of  the  fact  that,  through 
the  reactions  between  tliese  salts  and  certain  decom- 
posing agents,  these  hydrated  oxides  may  he  elimi- 
nated nascently  in  contact  with  the  oil  itself,  and  thus 
be  realised  their  peculiar  effects. 

Now,  the  writer  was  in  possession  of  the  knowledge 
of  those  reactions  at  least  some  two  or  three  years  pre- 
vious to  1853,  and  in  possession  besides  of  very  much 
more  relating  to  (lie  practical  application  of  the  method  of 
producing  them  by  reactions  with  their  salts,  whilst  in 
contact  with  the  oil,  and  the  conjoint  or  after-action  of 
atmospheric  air  mechanically  forced  into  the  oil,  and  con- 
stituting a set  or  series  of  operations  now  complete.  But 
these  independently  conducted  researches  of  AIM.  Barruel 
and  Jean — those  of  AI.  Chevreul,  so  far  as  identical — 
and  those  of  the  writer,  carried  on  doubtless  by  each, 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a like 
or  an  identical  line  of  research  had  been  or  was  being 
pursued  elsewhere,  is  only  another  instance — and  a very 
happy  one — for  it  tells  its  own  tale  of  a common 
requirement  giving  birth  to  a common  desire  ap- 
pearing in  action  in  most  remote  and  unlikely  quarters— 
of  the  oneness  both  of  the  path  and  of  the  issues  of  scien- 
tific truth.  It  tells  that  the  laws  of  matter  are  still — as 
they  have  ever  been — the  same,  whether  sought  for  in 
Paris  or  in  London  ; and  that  the  expressions  of  them 
must  necessarily  be  identical,  if  expressed  truly  ; and  it 
tells  that  the  co-issuc  in  explanation  of  some  of  these 
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phenomena — as  these  explanations  are  given  in  common 
by  these  French  gentlemen  and  by  the  writer,  which  Mr. 
Calvert  in  his  letter  hints  atas  being  “ extraordinary  ” — 
(that  is  the  coincidence  of  explanations) — is,  in  fact,  not 
extraordinary  at  all.  It  would,  in  fact,  only  be  extra- 
ordinary did  the  two  explanations  differ. 

Between  the  primary  object  that  M.  Chevreul  had 
obviously  proposed  to  himself  in  his  researches  previously 
referred  to,  and  those  the  writer  had  in  view  in  the  course 
of  experiments  carried  on,  as  it  appears,  concurrently, 
but  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  fact  on  either 
part,  there  is  to  be  observed  a remarkable  distinction  and 
an  equally  remarkable  difference  in  the  results  respec- 
tively arrived  at. 

The  primary  object  of  M.  Chevreul  was  an  investiga- 
tion (to  be  conducted  with  all  the  skill,  all  the  chemical 
knowledge,  and  the  untiring  perseverance  to  be  looked  for 
in  so  eminent  a quarter),  into  the  general  phenomena  of 
oil  painting , in  the  course  of  which  the  special  phenomena 
involved  in  the  act  of  the  drying  of  the  oil,  of  its  mode 
of  preparation,  and  of  any  deductions  tending  to  im- 
provements in  such  modes,  formed  only  sectional  parts, 
and  not  the  primary  object  of  the  whole, — whereas  the 
primary  and  sole  object  of  the  writer  in  his  investigations 
was,  if  possible,  to  discover  and  to  determine  with  pre- 
cision the  whole  phenomena  of  the  drying  of  the  oil,  and 
upon  thatknowledge,  if  arrived  at,  to  found  some  new  me- 
thod for  its  industrial  production.  The  innumerable  in- 
teresting phenomena,  the  surface  developments,  the 
molecular  disturbances,  the  “ flatting”  and  the  “glossing” 
actions  alluded  to  by  the  writer  in  his  paper,  were  the 
incidental,  not  the  primary,  objects  of  his  experiments. 
Whilst  there  is  an  inevitable  resemblance,  on  some  few 
points,  in  the  modes  of  testarch  adopted  by  M.  Chevreul 
and  by  the  writer,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient 
internal  evidence  in  51.  Chevreul’s  Mi-moire,  and  in  the 
well-known  results  of  the  writer,  to  mark  the  totally 
independent  and  different  line  of  action  of  each.  The 
writer’s  conclusions  (shortly  to  be  published  in  a forth- 
coming work  on  the  “ Chemistry  of  the  Drying  Oils”) 
are  in  many  respects  widely  different  from  those  up  to 
this  period  announced  by  51.  Chevreul,  whilst  the 
writer’s  new  methods  of  treating  the  drying  oils  for  their 
manufacture,  are  altogether  different  from  any  appearing 
in  this  Mi  moire,  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation (that  is,  up  to  June  8th,  1850),  that  51.  Chevreul 
was  aware  of  the  specific  action  of  certain  hydrated 
protoxides,  or  that  out  of  this  fact,  combined  with  the 
after  action  of  atmospheric  air,  there  could  be  obtained 
so  happy  a set  of  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
drying  oils  as  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer 
to  have  arrived  at,  and  to  have  perfected.  For  the  fact 
that  no  such  or  any  similar  conclusion  had  up  to  this  time 
been  arrived  at  by  51.  Chevreul,  there  is  another  and  a 
collateral  kind  of  evidence,  besides  the  positive  one  of 
the  contents  of  51.  Chevreul’s  Memoirc,  viz.,  that  the 
making  of  so  effective  a revolution  in  a branch  of  chemi- 
cal manufacture  as  the  writer’s  discovery  and  applications 
are  bringing  about,  would  scarcely  have  escaped  the 
vigilance,  the  skill,  and  the  ambition  of  5Ir.  Calvert 
himself,  had  the  “master’s”  labours  either  directly 
stated,  or  suggestively  shadowed  forth  to  the  pupil,  the 
chemical  facts  upon  which  this  movement,  originated  and 
followed  out  by  the  writer,  is  founded. 

But  51.  Chevreul’s  own  summary  of  results  at  the  end 
of  his  Memoire  gives  the  exact  extent  of  the  practical  sug- 
gestions for  any  improved  process  upon  the  oil  itself  that 
his  previous  researches  had  suggested.  His  conclusions 
are  given  in  his  own  words.  After  stating  that'  his  ex- 
periments demonstrated  the  desirableness  of  some  altera- 
tion in  the  system,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  of 
the  colorisation  of  the  “ boiled  oil,”  51.  Chevreul  says : 

“ Puisqu’en  effet  j’ai  demontrd. 

“1.  Qu’une  exposition  d’huile  a une  temperature  de 
70°  pendant  8 heures,  augmente  tres  sensiblement  la 
propriety  siccative. 


“2.  Qu’en  ajoutant  du  peroxide  de  manganese  a cette 
mime  huile  chauftee  de  la  mime  maniere,  on  la  rend 
assez  siccative  pour  s’en  servir. 

“3.  Qu’il  suffit  de  chauffer  une  huile  de  lin  pendant 
3 heures  a la  temperature  ou  l’on  opere  generalement  en 
des  laboratoiresde  marchands  de  couleuravec  15  d’oxyde 
metallique  pour  100,  lorsqu’on  veut  obtenirune  huile  trfes 
siccative.” 

And  this,  if  considered  as  a response  to  an  urgent  indus- 
trial requirement,  such  as  that  existing  in  the  year  1850, 
amounts,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  nothing.  It  is  merely 
the  applying  to  the  operation  and  to  the  old  mate- 
rial— the  protoxide  of  manganese — a degree  of  heat  lower 
than  the  usual  one. 

IX. — Some  Special  Varieties  of  the  Oil,  and  Modes  of 
Preparation. 

A drying  oil  would  be  perfect  in  all  desirable  qualities, 
were  it  free  from  colour,  did  it  dry,  per  se  (that  is,  so- 
lidify), in  a reasonably  short  time  on  mere  exposure  to 
air  and  to  other  atmospheric  influences,  without  neces- 
sity for  addition  to  it  of  any  other  matter  to  hasten 
that  result ; and  when  thus  solidified,  did  exhibit  a com- 
pact, hard,  and  transparent  body,  and  an  uncrisped, 
smooth,  and  resplendent  (that  is,  glossy)  surface. 

Now,  some  of  these  new  processes  take  from  linseed 
oil  its  colouring  matter,  and  in  other  respects  purify  it 
entirely,  whilst  they  leave  it  in  a drying  condition, 
more  or  less  active  at  pleasure,  without  there  having  been 
added  in  the  processes,  or  there  being  left  in  the  oil,  any 
foreign  matter  whatever,  calculated  to  exercise  any  in- 
jurious action,  either  upon  the  oil  itself,  or  upon  any 
material  mixed  with  it  in  its  after  applications.  But  it 
is  well-known,  both  to  artists,  to  decorative  painters,  and 
to  varnish  makers,  that  innumerable  injurious  reactions 
are  brought  about  in  their  work  by  the  use  of  the  lead- 
prepared  drying  oils,  with  lead  left  in  them,  and  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  for  refined  linseed,  through  the  peculiar  con- 
dition in  which  the  oil  is  left  after  the  application  to 
it  of  the  acid  and  the  steam. 

Now,  however  valuable  and  desirable,  for  innumer- 
able purposes,  is  such  absolutely  pure  drying  oil  as  that 
just  referred  to,  there  exist  innumerable  other  ap- 
plications in  which  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
that  the  oil  should  be  so  pure — in  short,  a multitude  of 
cases  in  which  it  is  rather  advantageous  than  the  con- 
trary that  there  should  remain  in  the  oil  the  materials, 
oi'  a portion  of  them,  that  have  been  used  to  impart  to  it 
its  drying  properties.  Therefore,  in  the  following  tables 
are  given  formulas  for  the  preparation  of  any  or  of  all  of 
these  varieties  at  pleasure. 

By  means  of  a simple  but  very  elegant  apparatus,  any 
artist,  or  oil  experimenter,  can  prepare  for  himself  any 
of  these  varieties  of  the  oil,  andean,  without  inconveni- 
ence of  any  kind,  carry  on  the  operations  in  an  ordinary 
apartment.  He  can  operate  upon  a pint  of  twenty 
ounces,  or  upon  a gallon,  or  several  gallons,  with  very 
nearly  the  same  beneficial  results  that  are  attained  by 
the  51essrs.  Wilsons,  of  Liverpool,  who,  beginning  with 
two-gallon  operations,  now  prefer  to  operate  upon  five 
tons  at  a time. 

The  experimental  apparatus  which  the  writer  uses  is 
a stout  copper  pan,  tinned  inside,  of  the  capacity  of  three 
gallons,  but  capable  of  working  upon  one  pint  or  upon  any 
intermediate  quantity.  It  stands  upon  the  table  of  his 
laboratory,  is  gas-heated  to  any  degree,  at  pleasure,  or  if 
necessary  is  not  heated  at  all,  and  is,  at  pleasure,  attached 
to  a “ number  one  ” smith’s  forge  bellows,  for  sending 
into  and  through  the  oil  the  volume  of  air  needed  for 
these  experimental  quantities.  Furnished  with  such  an 
apparatus,  with  his  raw  oil,  his  thermometer,  and  the  few 
reagents  he  requires,  the  experimenter  in  oils  will  have 
provided  for  himself  no  little  source  of  interest  in  watch- 
ing the  peculiar  changes  in  the  oil  that  follow  under  the 
influence  of  the  addition  of  the  different  materials,  of  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  them,  of  different  degrees  of  heat, 
and  of  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  air  sent  into  it. 
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The  operations  upon  the  oil  may  terminate  at  one  or 
other  of  four  different  and  successive  stages  : — 

1.  At  the  point  when  the  re-agent  used  to  remove  the 
colouring  matter,  and  initiate  the  drying  action,  has 
been  added  to  and  been  dissolved  in  the  oil ; and  this  is 
called  the  solution. 

2.  At  the  point  when  through  this  solution  there  has 
been  passed  as  much  atmospheric  air  as  raises  the  colour 
of  the  mixture  to  its  maximum  point ; and  this  is  called 
the  browning  of  the  oil,  or  its  aeration  up  to  the  browning 
point. 

3.  At  that  point,  when,  through  this  browned  oil  there 
has  been  passed  as  much  more  atmospheric  air  as  is  re- 
quired completely  to  bleach  it ; and  this  is  called  the 
bleaching  point,  or  the  aeration  up  to  that  point. 

4.  At  any  point  when,  following  successively  after  the 
solution,  the  browning  and  the  bleaching,  it  is  required, 
by  a still  further  addition  of  atmospheric  air,  to  give  to 
the  bleached  oil  various  degrees  of  thickness  or  of  vis- 
cidity ; and  this  is  called  the  thickening  point. 

Now,  those  distinctions,  that  possibly  may  at  first  ap- 
pear almost  too  minute,  are,  in  fact,  of  the  utmost  prac- 
tical value  and  importance,  and  in  practice  resolve  them- 
selves into  results  the  most  simple  and  convenient.  The 
solution  is  applicable  in  innumerable  painting  and  water- 
proofing work,  where  colour  is  no  object,  and  its  prepara- 
tion costs  almost  nothing.  The  browned  oil  is  of  use  for 
like  purposes,  and  is  a more  rapidly  drying  oil.  The 
bleached  is  the  very  perfection  of  a painter’s  oil.  And  the 
thickened  is  of  itself  a fine  varnish,  and  has  besides,  un- 
numbered uses  among  artists,  among  varnish-makers, 
coach -painters,  and  very  many  others. 

In  order  to  tabulate  the  results  of  different  methods  of 
treating  the  oil,  as  those  results  appear  in  corresponding 
differences  in  the  colour,  in  the  degree  of  viscidity,  in  the 
specific  gravity,  and  in  the  rate  of  drying  of  the  oil,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  and  adopt  some  standard  of  com- 
parison. Good  ordinary  refined  linseed  oil  is  taken  as  one 
standard  of  colour,  and  is  numbered  1.  When  the  oil 
is  lighter  in  colour  than  this,  that  degree  is  expressed  as 
0,  that  is,  as  having  no  colour  whatever.  Ordinary  raw 
linseed  oil  is  represented  as  5,  and  the  dark  boiled  oil  as 
10,  on  the  scale.  The  drying  rate  is  expressed  in  hours, 
which  is  (as  explained  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper) 
its  rate,  per  se,  under  average  external  conditions. 

There  are  two  main  classes  of  these  oils,  each  class  ad- 
mitting of  the  production  of  the  varieties  of  its  kind  that 
are  enumerated  above.  These  classes  are — 

1 st.  Those  prepared  by  means  of  the  hydrated  pro- 
toxide of  manganese  alone,  as  the  reacting  agent,  either 
with  or  without  aeration. 

2ndly.  Those  prepared  by  means  of  both  the  hydrated 
protoxide  of  manganese  and  the  protoxide  of  lead,  as  the 
agents  of  reaction,  and  with  the  latter  in  excess,  so  as  to 
leave  the  lead  as  well  as  the  manganese  oxide  in  the  oil 
finally. 

From  a set  of  greatly  more  extended  tabulated  results, 
two  examples  are  abstracted,  as  follows  : — 

Table  [No.  1)  of  Relative  Proportions  and  Effects. 

The  reagent  used  here  is  the  hydrated  protoxide  of 
manganese,  containing,  in  all,  50  per  cent,  of  water. 
When  of  this,  there  are  added 


To  the  ton  of  oil,  2,\  lbs.  4 
To  the  gallon  of  oil,  70  grs.  - 
To  the  pint  of  oil,  8J  grs.  j 

There  results  an 
aerated  oil,  in 
colour. 

In  drying  rate. 

— 0 

— 15  hours 

To  the  ton  of  oil,  5 lbs.  ) 

To  the  gallon  of  oil,  140  grs.  >■ 

r=  1 

= 1 2 hours 

To  the  pint  of  oil,  171,  grs.  j 

To  the  ton  of  oil,  10  lbs.  1 

To  the  gallon  of  oil,  280  grs.  > 

= 3 

— 1 0 hours 

To  the  pint'of  oil,  35  grs.  J 

That  is,  the  first  proportions  yield  an  oil  lighter  in 
colour  than  ordinary  refined  linseed  oil,  and  which  dries  in 
fifteen  hours. 

The  second  proportions  yield  it  of  the  same  colour  as 
refined  linseed  oil,  but  drying  in  twelve  hours. 

And  the  third  proportions  yield  it  of  a colour  between 
that  of  the  refined  and  the  raw  oil,  but  drying  in  ten 
hours.  The  temperature  used  is  from  80  to  100  deg. 
Fahrenheit. 

Table  (No.  2)  of  Relative  Proportions  of  Effects. 

The  reagents  used  here  are  the  crystallised  sulphate 
of  manganese,  and  the  anhydrous  protoxide  of  lead,  the 
latter  in  excess. 


Oil  = 

Colour 

when 

aerated. 

Drying 

rate. 

1’bO f 

MnO,  SO 3 HO  \ 

Toil. 
5 lbs. 
21  lbs. 

Gallon. 
140  grs. 
70  grs. 

Pint. 
lUgrs-l 
85  grs.  j 

= 1 

12  hours. 

m> / 

MnO,  S03  HO  \ 

10  lbs. 
5 lbs. 

280  grs. 
140  grs. 

35  grs.*) 
17£  grs.  J 

= 5 

10  hours. 

PbO f 

MnO,  S03  HO  \ 

14  lbs. 
7 lbs. 

392  grs. 
196  grs. 

49  grs.  \ 
24*  grs.  j 

• ^ 

7 hours. 

That  is,  the  first  proportions  yield  an  oil  of  the  colour  of 
refined  linseed,  and  drying  in  12  hours  per  se. 

The  second  yield  an  oil  of  the  colour  of  raw  oil.  but  dry- 
ing in  10  hours  per  se  ; and  the  third  yield  the  oil  of  a 
fine  amber  colour,  drying  per  se  in  7 hours. 

From  these  short  tables  are  necessarily  omitted  many 
other  particulars,  as  the  relative  drying  rate  and  colour 
of  the  solution  and  of  the  browned  products,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  the  thickened  varieties;  but  these  will  be  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  great  variety  of  oils  this  new  method 
gives  us  the  power  to  produce. 

The  writer  would  mention  only  one  other  fact  relat- 
ing to  the  production  of  a permanently  dark-coloured  oil 
in  imitation  of  the  old  boiled  oil,  which  he  contrived, 
in  order  to  gratify  some  who  would  still  adhere  to  the 
old  colour,  and  to  the  employment  of  a high  tempera- 
ture : — Grind  up  with  the  oil  some  nitrate  of  baryta  and 
sulphate  of  manganese,  and  heat  the  mixture  to  about 
400°  Fahr. ; the  result  is  the  production  of  a deep 
reddish-brown  coloured  and  tolerably  good  drying  oil, 
but  one  that  never  bleaches. 

Now,  here  we  have  reactions,  which,  at  a high  tem- 
perature, and  when  out  of  contact  with  the  oil,  issue  in 
the  following : 

Ba  O,  N05  + Mn  O.  SO 3 = 

Ba  O,  S03  ; Mn  02  ; N04; 

That  is,  we  have  formed  peroxide  of  manganese  and 
nitrous  acid.  But  these  reactions  when  the  elements,  at 
the  temperature  mentioned,  are  in  contact  with  the  oil 
itself,  issue  in  other  and  more  complicated  changes, 
leaving  in  the  oil,  finally,  sulphate  of  baryta  and  sesqui- 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  leaving  the  oil  itself  of  a per- 
manent deep  brown  colour,  and  with  some  increased 
drying  properties.  But  as  the  process  involves  the  using 
of  the  old  and  objectionable  high  temperature,  and  the 
final  colour  is  also  the  old  one,  it  is  mentioned  here  only 
as  an  example,  but  which  as  a process  is  in  every  way 
inferior  in  value  to  these  other  methods. 


TIIF.  GREAT  BELL  AND  CLOCK  FOR  THE 
HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  Loseby’s  letter  of  the  1 0th  inst.,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  having  been  communicated  to  the  Journal, 
it  has  been  thought  desirable  in  publishing  it  to  reprint 
Mr.  Loseby’s  first  letter  and  Mr.  Denison’s  reply,  which 
have  appeared  in  other  papers. 

Sin, — Notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  aleading  arti- 
cle in  the  Times  ofNov.  7,  to  the  effect  that  adistinguished 
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lawyer,  Mr.  E.  B.  Denison,  Q.C.,  had,  fortunately  for 
mankind,  been  specially  raised  up  by  Providence  to  re- 
store the  art  of  bell-founding,  and  discover  improve- 
ments in  turret  clocks,  there  are  a few  simple  matters  of 
fact  which  require  to  be  brought  forward,  or  the  public 
may  find,  when  too  late,  how  little  the  anticipations  so 
modestly  announced  in  the  Times  have  been  realised. 

In  the  first  place,  the  chief  fact,  that  the  bell  is  in- 
tended for  the  clock,  and  will  be  struck  by  the  clock 
hammer,  and  not  by  an  immense  clapper,  appears  to  have 
been  thrust  into  the  back-ground ; for  we  were  told, 
several  weeks  ago,  that  the  bell  had  been  tried  with  a 
clapper  of  TOOlbs.,  impelled  by  the  force  of  five  or  six 
men,  who  had  failed  to  bring  out  the  full  tone ; and  we 
are  now  informed  that  a clapper  of  l,G001bs.  is  being 
prepared  for  the  purpose  ; and  the  same  notices  lead  us 
to  understand  that  the  official  (rial  of  the  bell  will  .be 
decided  by  this  enormously  disproportionate  clapper  in- 
stead of  by  the  clock  hammer,  with  which  it  will  have 
to  be  used. 

On  looking  over  the  different  parliamentary  returns  on 
the  subject,  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the  clock,  I find  it  is 
sufficiently  large  to  lift  a hammer  of  1201bs.,  and  give  it 
a fall  of  six  inches,  with  the  clock  going  eight  days  ; and 
it  is  further  stated,  that  this  proportion  of  weight  and 
fall  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  tone  ot  the 
large  bell,  provided  it  is  of  an  average  quality.  Indeed, 
instances  are  mentioned  in  which  the  proportions  are 
much  smaller,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  great  bell  of  Ox- 
ford, weighing  152  cwt.,  only  requires  to  be  struck  by  a 
hammer  of  541bs.,  falling  4J  inches. 

From  the  same  returns  we  gather  that  the  bell  is  to  be 
supplied  by  the  contractors,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
competent  referees  on  the  part  of  the  government,  who 
will  be  deputed  to  ascertain  if  its  merits  are  of  the 
highest  order,  and  if  they  are  not,  the  bell  is  to  be  re- 
jected. It  is  difficult  to  collect  from  the  returns  who  the 
referees  are  at  the  present  moment.  At  one  time  Mr. 
Denison  and  a gentleman  nominated  by  him  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  office,  and  more  recently  the  duty  appears 
to  have  devolved  on  Sir  Charles  Barry  and  Professor 
Wheatstone,  but  as  other  changes  may  have  occurred,  by 
which  the  responsibility  no  longer  rests  with  the  latter 
gentlemen,  I think  it  better  to  make  the  following  sug- 
gestions through  the  press,  lest  in  the  number  of  changes 
the  duty  of  the  referee  should  fall  to  the  ground  and  be 
reduced  to  a dead  letter. 

1.  That  the  bell,  before  being  accepted,  should  be 
placed  in  the  position  it  is  to  occupy  in  the  tower,  and 
then  tried  with  a hammer  of  about  1201bs.,  falling,  by 
its  own  gravity  alone,  through  a space  of  6 inches;  and  as 
this  is  the  force  which  will  be  employed  upon  the  bell  when 
in  use,  it  is  obviously  that  which  should  be  employed  in 
all  the  experiments  that  are  to  determine  its  fitness  for 
the  purpose  it  is  intended  for,  and  any  effect  which  may 
be  produced  on  the  bell  by  a clapper  of  l,6001bs.  urged 
by  the  force  of  eight  or  nine  men  through  a space  equal 
to  the  whole  width  of  the  mouth,  should  be  regarded  as 
altogether  beside  the  principal  question. 

2.  That  if  the  quality  of  the  tone  proves  satisfactory, 
the  referees  should  proceed  to  note  its  volume  by  station- 
ing themselves  at  different  distances  from  the  tower  in 
and  about  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  order  to 
compare  the  quantity  of  sound  produced  by  this  and 
other  known  bells;  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  dif- 
ference of  size,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  &c. 

3.  That  as  the  bell  has  being  designed  by  Mr.  Denison, 
if  it  should  so  fall  out  that  he  and  his  friend  at  pre- 
sent occupy  the  position  of  referees;  it  would  afford  mors 
scope  for  impartiality  in  the  judgment  about  to  be  pro- 
pounced  if  Mr.  Denison,  and  perhaps  his  friend  also, 
were  to  retire  from  the  office,  and  leave  the  task  of  de- 
ciding on  the  merits  of  his  work  in  other  hands,  parti- 
cularly as  this  is  the  first  public  instance  in  which  Mr. 
Denison’s  views  on  the  subject  have  been  brought  to  the 


test  of  practice,  and  the  referees  are  to  determine  whether 
the  bell  shall  be  purchased  by  the  government  or  not. 

E.  T.  LOSEBY. 

London  Nov.  12,  1856. 


Sik, — Mr.  Loseby’s  statement,  that  it  appears  from  the 
parliamentary  papers  that  the  Westminster  clock  is  cal- 
culated to  strike  the  bell  with  a hammer  of  only  120  lbs. 
raised  G inches,  is  a pure  and  simple  fabrication  of  his 
own,  as  anybody  may  see  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  at  the  contract,  which  was  printed  in  1852,  and  again 
in  1855.  And  any  body  who  chooses  to  look  at  my  latest 
book  “ On  Clockmaking”  (not  the  rudimentary  treatise, 
but  a reprint  of  the  article  in  the  “ Encyclopedia 
•Britannica,”  sold  at  Dent’s,  in  the  Strand),  will  see  that 
a hammer  of  4 cwt.  falling  12  inches — nearly  eight  times 
Mr.  Loseby’s  figures — was  the  least  that  I contemplated 
in  designing  the  clock.  The  hammer  will  in  fact  be  con- 
siderably more  than  this,  as  the  bell  is  not  only  heavier, 
but  much  stronger  than  1 ventured  to  expect  three  years 
ago. 

I have  been  wondering  what  could  suggest  to  Mr. 
Loseby  such  an  absurdity  as  the  striking  of  a bell  of  1 6 
tons  with  a hammer  of  120  lbs. ; and  perhaps  this  is  the 
explanation  : — It  does  appear,  from  the  parliamentary 
papers  he  refers  to,  that — not  before,  but — after  the  in- 
tended weight  of  the  bell  had  been  increased  from  that 
of  the  Oxford  bell  to  14  tons,  a hammer  of  little  more 
than  Mr.  Loseby’s  size  was  proposed,  in  that  very  plan 
for  the  clock  which  his  fraternity,  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Cloclunakers,  memorialised  the  Commissioners 
of  Works  to  adopt,  and  to  rescind  (if  they  could)  Mr. 
Dent’s  contract  to  execute  my  plan.  It.  is  only  charit- 
able to  suppose  that,  writing  with  an  imperfect  recollection 
of  the  papers,  and  animated  by  a natural  and  amiable 
desire  to  pay  off'  some  old  scores  respecting  his  chrono- 
meter grievances,  Mr.  Loseby  has,  with  a curious  felicity 
of  blundering,  transferred  the  folly  of  the  company  of 
clockmakers  to  my  account. 

E.  B.  DENISON. 


Sik, — After  partly  divesting  Mr.  Denison’s  letter,  pub- 
lished in  the  Builder  of  Dec.  G,  of  the  peculiar  tone  and 
epithets  which  pervade  it,  the  matter  resolves  itself  into 
the  following ; — 

First.  That  the  proportions  of  weight  and  fall  given 
in  my  communication,  viz.,  120  lbs.  for  the  hammer, 
and  G inches  for  its  fall,  are  “ fabrications”  of  my  own,  and 
not  to  be  found  in  the  parliamentary  papers,  unless  I 
have,  as  Mr.  Denison  expresses  it,  “ blunderingly  trans 
ferred  the  folly  of  the  company  of  clockmakers  to  his 
account.”  Second.  That  in  designing  the  clock  he  made 
provision  for  its  having  to  lift  a hammer  of  400  lbs.,  and 
give  it  a fall  of  12  inches,  and  that  evidence  is  to  be  found 
of  his  having  long  contemplated  this  as  the  least  quan- 
tity of  work  which  the  clock  would  have  to  do,  and 
further,  that  now  the  bell  has  been  cast,  he  finds  even 
this  weight  and  fall  of  hammer  will  have  to  be  consider- 
ably increased. 

In  reply  to  the  first  part,  I have  to  state  that,  before 
writing  the  letter  to  which  Mr.  Denison  refers,  I care- 
fully examined  all  the  published  parliamentary  returns 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  viz.,  No.  724,  Session  1S47; 
No.  257,  Session  1848;  No.  500,  Ssssion  1852;  and  No. 
43G,  Session  1855 ; and  that  I have  since  gone  diligently 
through  them  again,  and  the  result  is  that  I have  not 
found  any  inaccuracy  or  error  whatever  in  my  former 
statement.  The  weight  of  120  lbs.  and  6 inches  fall,  are 
neither  “ fabrications”  of  my  own,  nor  were  they  quoted 
according  to  Mr.  Denison’s  other  suggestion,  from  the 
“ blundering  statements  of  the  company  of  clockmakers,” 
but  were  taken  from  a table  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Dent, 
at  page  56,  parliamentary  return,  No.  724  of  1847  ; and, 
let  me  add,  that  I purposely  confined  myself  throughout 
the  letter  to  the  quantities  and  figures  given  by  Messrs. 
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Dent  and  Denison  themselves,  thinking  that  the  latter 
gentleman  would  not  then  question  their  accuracy. 

In  reply  to  the  second  part,  I have  to  observe  that  I 
can  find  no  mention  throughout  the  whole  of  the  returns, 
either  from  Mr.  Denison  or  any  one  else,  that  a hammer 
of  400  lbs.  falling  12  inches  would  probably  be  required  for 
the  bell,  which  it  was  understood,  before  the  first  return 
was  published  in  1847,  was  to  weigh  from  14  to  15  tons. 
Neither  has  any  provision  been  made,  by  enlarging  the 
clock,  for  the  enormous,  and  still  accumulating,  increase 
of  work  which  Mr.  Denison,  in  order  to  get  his  bell  pur- 
chased by  the  government,  seems  now  disposed  to  throw 
upon  it.  The  main  striking-wheel  remains  at  3 feet 
diameter,  and  it  has  never  been  increased  beyond  this 
size  in  any  of  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Dent  and  Denison, 
from  the  date  of  the  first  return  in  1847,  to  the  last 
return  in  1855,  and  at  this  date  the  clock  had  been 
made. 

In  justice  to  the  late  Mr.  Vulliamy,  I must  remark 
that  the  plan  for  the  clock  which  was  sent  in  by  him, 
and  which  Mr.  Denison  ridicules,  under  the  title  of  the 
fraternity  of  clock-makers’  plan,  as  being  too  small  for 
the  purpose,  was  larger  than  any  of  the  plans  proposed 
by  Messrs.  Dent  and  Denison,  as  the  diameter  of  Mr. 
Vulliamy’s  main  striking-wheel  was  3 feet  7 inches. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage  in  durability  which  Mr. 
Vulliamy ’s  plan  exhibits  over  Mr.  Denison’s,  for  it  had 
gun-metal  wheels  throughout,  whilst  the  wheels  in  the 
clock  that  has  been  made  are  all  of  cast-iron,  the 
commonest  and  cheapest  material  that  could  be  used ; 
nor  is  this  all  for  which  the  public  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Denison,  Q.C.,  for  he  has  so  managed  matters  that  the. 
government  will  have  to  pay  as  much  for  the  clock  as 
though  it  had  been  made  of  the  more  durable  and  costly 
material. 

In  conclusion,  I again  set  forward  the  principal  questions 
to  be  kept  in  view 

1.  What  is  the  force  which  the  clock  now  made  is 
calculated  to  lift '?  To  this,  I reply,  that,  taking  into 
consideration  the  size  of  the  striking  part,  the  time  it 
should  last,  and  the  fact  of  the  wheels  being  composed 
of  cast-iron,  1201bs.  for  the  hammer  and  G inches  for  its 
fall,  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  work  which  the  clock 
should  be  allowed  to  do. 

2.  What  is  the  force  which  a good  bell  of  1G  tons 
should  require  ? To  this  I reply  that,  taking  the  Oxford 
bell  as  the  standard,  which  weighs  152  cwt.,  and  is  struck 
by  a hammer  of  54  lbs.,  falling  4J  inches,  and  consider- 
ing that  Mr.  Denison’s  bell  was  to  have  been  much  superior 
to  the  average  quality,  a hammer  of  120  lbs.  falling  6 
inches  ought  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  tone. 

E.  T.  LOSEBY. 

London,  Dec.  10,  1856. 


NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS. 

The  Labourers’  Friend  Society  has  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  1 00  copies  of  a 
Report  by  their  Honorary  Architect,  H.  Roberts,  Esq., 
on  the  late  Brussels  Congress  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  and  Indigent  Classes. 

Mr.  T.  Twining,  jun.,  has  deposited  a limited  number 
of  copies  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Brussels  Exhibition  of 
Domestic  Economy,  and  a printed  list  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  other  documents  bearing  on  the  condition  of 
the  working-classes,  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  are  arranged  for  reference  in  the 
Society’s  Library. 

Copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


pine  Cormptime. 


BUILDING-TRADE  PATTERN-BOOKS. 

Sin, — Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  such  manu- 
facturers'as  seek  to  bring  the  articles  they  produce  un- 


der the  notice  of  architects  and  others,  by  means  of 
illustrated  circulars  and  trade  lists,  to  the  waste  of  time, 
trouble,  and  therefore  money,  caused  by  the  inadequacy 
for  practical  purposes  of  the  information  they  generally 
supply. 

Within  these  last  few  weeks  I have  received,  as  have, 
no  doubt,  very  many  others,  in  my  profession,  some 
half-dozen  picture-books,  many  evidently  got  up  at  very 
considerable  cost,  and  evidencing  a most  satisfactory 
progress  in  design  and  technical  ingenuity. 

Of  this  half-dozen,  scarcely  one  gives  any  notion, 
either  by  scale  or  figuring,  of  the  size  and  substance  of 
the  objects  represented  ; prices  are  either  not  at  all  indi- 
cated, or,  if  indicated,  are  expressed  so  vaguely  as  to 
form  no  guide  whatever  to  the  real  cost  of  the  articles. 

What  an  architect  really  requires,  if  these  pattern- 
books  are  to  be  of  any  use  to  him,  are  the  following 
conditions : — 

1st.  Each  object  (if  in  the  least  degree  complicated)  to 
be  given  in  plan,  section  and  elevation. 

2nd.  Each  object  to  be  drawn  to  scale,  and  the  scale 
put  upon  each  plate. 

3rd.  Each  object  to  have  its  leading  dimensions  fi- 
gured as  well. 

4th.  The  best  mode  of  attachment  of  each  object  to 
adjoining  work  to  be  clearly  shown. 

5th.  Such  a concise  description  of  each  object  to  be 
given,  as  to  enable  the  architect  to  define  the  same  in  his 
specification,  without  risk  of  confusion  or  mistake, 

6th.  The  price  of  each  object  complete,  as  engraved,  to 
be  marked  beneath  or  near  to  the  engraving ; any  sug- 
gested variations,  either  of  enrichment,  or  tending  to 
simplification,  to  be  also  priced;  and  attention  to  be 
drawn  to  probable  cost  of  fixing,  painting,  gilding,  or 
any  necessary  process  not  included  in  the  first  price 
quoted. 

Illustrated  price  lists  of  articles  for  the  use  of  all  per- 
sons connected  with  the  building  trades,  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  preceding  conditions,  become  most  va- 
luable sources  of  reference  to  professional  men ; whereas, 
if  only  pretty  picture  books,  they  are  just  looked  over, 
thrown  on  one  side,  and  then  either  put  upon  the  book- 
shelves, perhaps  never  to  be  taken  down  again  for  years, 
or,  after  lying  about  for  a week  or  two,  are  thrown  into 
the  waste-paper  basket,  as  of  no  use.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  an  architect’s  office,  a well  arranged  pattern-book  is 
constantly  referred  to,  and  articles  are  drawn  and  speci- 
fied from  it,  of  course  to  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer. 
If  an  architect  knows  that  Brown’s  No.  3,  or  Jones’s  24, 
or  Robinson’s  102,  are  just  the  right  size  and  style  for 
Mr.  Smith’s  house,  which  he  has  got  to  build,  and  will 
cost  such  an  amount  as  he  thinks  Mr.  Smith  can  afford  to 
pay,  he  at  once  determines  to  introduce  the  aforesaid 
numbers  3,  24,  or  102,  although,  very  possibly,  some 
other  manufacturer  may,  at  the  very  same  time,  be 
making  better  and  handsomer  articles  at  a lower  price. 

Lotus  suppose  that,  seduced  by  a pretty  picture-book,, 
without  scales  or  prices,  the  architect  is  tempted  to  write 
respecting  some  work  he  wants  done,  to  the  person  who 
sent  him  the  aforesaid  picture-book.  He  receives  a reply, 
giving  him  the  particulars  the  pattern-book  ought  to 
have  supplied,  and  from  the  manufacturer’s  note  lie 
learns  that  the  article  he  supposed  to  be  about  4 feet  long 
is 6 feet 6 inches;  and  that  what  he  expected  would  cost 
£5  will  cost  £7  10s.  He  then  writes  to  know  if  size 
and  price  can  be  modified.  The  manufacturer  says,  in 
return,  that  any  modification  can  be  made;  will  the 
architect  send  a sketch  ? The  architect  makes  his  sketch, 
and  the  manufacturer  finds  that  the  alteration,  although 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  material,  will,  through  the 
additional  labour,  cost  more  than  the  original  £7  10s. 
The  architect  does  not  think  the  article  worth  the 
money,  and,  in  his  client’s  interest,  declines  to  purchase. 
Everyone  has  had  his  trouble  for  nothing,  and  discontent 
is,  of  course,  the  result.  If  even  the  article  should  be 
procurable  at  the  architect’s  price,  £5,  the  five  shillings 
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his  commission  will  procure  him  in  return  for  his  own 
and  his  clerk’s  time  wasted,  offers  no  very  great  pre- 
mium to  future  transactions  with  the  sender  of  the  pretty 
but  foolish  picture-book. 

Pray,  belie\e,  Sir,  that  I am  drawing  no  fanciful 
picture,  but  one  of  daily  occurrence.  My  only  induce- 
ment to  sketch  it  has  been  my  sincere  belief  that,  in  the 
rapid  introduction  into  the  building  trade  of  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  and  technical  treatment  of  old  and 
new  materials,  lies  the  secret  hope  we  can  have  of  an 
ultimate  escape  from  the  enfeebling  tradition  in  archi- 
tecture to  honourable  and  national  originality.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  organ  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  does 
so  much  to  foster,  and,  indeed,  to  generate  all  such  im- 
provements, should  convey  this  hint,  which  I do  not 
think  it  will  prove  unprofitable  for  those  manufacturers 
whom  it  may  concern  to  attend  to. 

I am,  &c., 

M.  DIGBY  WYATT. 

54,  Guiiford-street,  Russell-squarc. 

MEN  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Sib, — A friend  has  just  put  into  mj'  hand  your  number 
of  the  21st  of  November,  containing  a paper  on  this 
subject,  by  Mr.  W.  Bridges  Adams.  The  drift  of  it 
seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  we 
should  do  well,  as  a nation,  and  economically  speaking, 
to  transfer  our  cotton  manufacture  from  the  present 
cotton  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Lanarkshire  to  the 
Nerbudda  districts  in  India.  In  support  of  this  opinion, 
Mr.  Adams  makes  one  or  two  assertions  which,  to  me, 
are  somewhat  astonishing.  And,  as  I am  tolerably  fa- 
miliar with  the  Lancashire  cotton  district,  and  have  for 
some  years  given  close  attention  to  the  best  statistical  data 
hitherto  available,  touching  the  present  and  indicating 
the  probable  future  condition  of  our  increasing  town- 
population,  as  well  in  that  district  as  elsewhere,  and  I 
find  my  own  conclusions  widely  at  variance  on  some  ma- 
terial points  with  those  of  Mr.  Adams,  I venture  to  ask 
of  that  gentleman,  through  you,  a further  elucidation  of 
some  parts  of  his  argument. 

The  first  assertion  of  which  I desire  to  see  some  proof 
is  the  following: — “Lancashire  cannot  grow  men  and 
women,  for  if  she  ceased  to  import  them,  they  would 
disappear  in  a few  generations,  i.e.,  men  and  women  fit 
for  cotton-working.”  I have  at  hand  the  returns  of  the 
population  of  every  county  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  date 
of  each  of  the  six  censuses  taken  since  (and  including) 
1801.  If  Mr.  Adams  will  be  so  kind  as  to  point  out 
among  these  materials,  or  in  the  Irish  censuses,  such  as 
they  are,  taken  during  the  last  fifty  years,  or  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  or,  in  short, 
in  any  public  documents  accessible  to  the  public,  the 
particular  returns,  or  other  evidence,  on  which  this  asser- 
tion is  based,  I shall  feel,  and  be  ready  to  acknowledge, 
a considerable  obligation. 

To  put  the  question  in  the  form  least  likely  to  be  mis- 
understood, I would  suggest  that  it  be  assumed  that  the 
cotton  manufacture,  as  now  carried  on  in  Lancashire, 
were  brought  to  a stand-still,  not  to  increase  or  diminish, 
— and  that  Lancashire  were  called  upon,  with  its  present 
population,  to  maintain  it  at  its  present  level  for  two  or 
three  generations,  without  importing  men  and  women. 
This  will  avoid  any  question  as  to  how  far  the  importa- 
tion hitherto  going  on  has  been  required  to  meet  the 
continuous  expansion  of  the  trade.  And  if  Mr.  Adams 
will  state  the  process  of  induction  by  which,  his  facts 
being  given,  he  elicited  from  them  the  conclusion  I 
doubt  the  veracity  of,  he  will  confer  an  additional 
obligation. 

Having  hitherto  been  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  capital 
and  of  labour  were  both  lower  (allowing  for  the  effective 
value  of  the  labour)  in  Lancashire  than  in  any  other 
cotton-manufacturing  district  out  of  Great  Britain,  I 
should  be  glad  to  learn  on  what  grounds  it  is  that  (look- 
ing at  the  effective  value  of  the  labour)  Mr.  Adams 


assumes  that  labour  applicable  to  the  manufacture,  as 
now  carried  on  in  Lancashire,  could  be  had  in  India  at 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  now  paid  in  Lancashire,  or  at  any 
cost  materially  less.  Also,  whether  Mr.  Adams  has 
considered  the  cost  of  the  capital,  fixed  and  floating, 
requisite  for  investment  in  India,  to  carry  out  his 
scheme;  and  if  so,  on  what  ground  he  assumes,  as  he 
appears  to  do,  that  here  there  would  be,  if  no  advantage 
in,  yet  no  obstacle  to,  the  change  he  proposes. 

I do  not  overlook  the  prophetic  character  of  what  Mr. 
Adams  asserts  ; and  I am  quite  aware  that,  the  period  of 
fulfilment  being  unfixed,  I may  have  taken  up,  as  of 
immediate  and  practical  interest,  what  was  not  so  in- 
tended. If  this  be  so,  a word  from  Mr.  Adams  may  set 
me  right,  and  not  only  me,  but,  if  I am  not  mistaken, 
many  others,  to  whom  everything  that  affects  the  present 
or  approaching  condition  of  this  great  branch  of  our  na- 
tional industry  has  a deep  interest. 

I am,  &c., 

J.  T.  DANSON. 

Carnsdale  Farm,  Barnston  Birkenhead. 


Jrtfmirmp  0f  Institutions. 

^ 

Watebfobd. — At  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  the  12th  inst.,  the  second  course  of  lec- 
tures was  commenced  by  George  Barker,  Esq.,  author  of 
“ The  White  Squall,”  “MaryBlane,”  and  other  musical 
compositions,  who  appears  to  have  given  great  satisfac- 
tion to  a large  audience. 


$0  CorrcspnPnts. 



Errata. — At  page  57,  column  2,  line  1,  at  bottom,  and  line  3 
from  bottom,  for  “ could  ” read  “should;”  and  line  6 from 
bottom,  for  through,”  read  “ though.”  At  page  71,  column  2, 
line  24,  for  “ Miss/’  read  Messrs.” 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  Actuaries,  7. 

London  Institution,  7.  Dr.  Tyndall,  “On  the  Nature  and 
Phenomena  of  Light.” 

Tues.  Royal  Institution,  3.  Professor  Faraday,  “ On  Attraction.” 
Wed.  London  Institution,  3.  Professor  Rymer  Jones,  “ On  Viva- 
ria and  their  Inhabitants.” 

Fri.  Archaeological  Inst.,  4. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

\From  Gazette,  December  Vjth,  1856.] 

Dated  21th  October , 1856. 

2518.  John  Fordred,  Islington — Improvements  in  lamps,  in  appa- 
ratuses connected  therewith,  and  in  manufacturing  certain 
liquids  for  the  production  of  light.  (Partly  a communication.) 

Dated  22nd  November , 1856. 

2772.  William  Kemble  Hall,  London — Improvements  in  machinery 
for  cutting,  punching,  and  shaping  metals. 

2779.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane — Certain  im- 
provements in  railway  carriages.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  25 th  November , 1856. 

2791.  John  Bond,  Burnley,  Lancashire — Improvements  in  machinery 
for  counting  and  indicating  the  number  of  revolutions  per- 
formed by  rollers  and  shafts. 

Dated  26 th  November , 1856. 

2799.  John  Musgravc,  jun..  Globe  Iron  Works,  Bolton-le -Moors — 
Improvements  in  the  construction  of  cloth  beams  for  beetles. 

Dated  28th  November , D56. 

2814.  Peter  Walker,  Warrington — Improvements  in  brewing,  and  in 
the  machinery  or  apparatus  employed  therein, 

2816.  Camille  Auguste  Tissot,  39,  Rue  de  TEcliiquier,  Paris — Im- 
provements in  the  production  of  motive  power,  and  in  the 
apparatus  connected  therewith. 

2818.  Joseph  M.  Saunders,  16,  Westmorland-street,  Dublin — Im- 
provements in  cooking  ranges. 

2822.  Michael  Allen,  39,  Cavendish-grove,  Wandsworth-road — Im- 
provements in  the  slide  valves  of  steam  engines. 

Dated  29 th  November,  1856. 

2824.  Charles  William  Siemens,  John-street,  Adelphi — Improve- 
ments in  fluid  meters. 
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2826.  William  Johnson,  47,  ILincoln’s-inn  fields — Improvements  in 
projectiles.  (A  communication.) 

2828.  Laban  Clarke  Stuart,  New  York — Improvements  in  machinery 
for  reducing  fibres  to  pulp.  (A  communication.) 

2830.  Edwin  Senior  Atkinson,  Knottingley,  Yorkshire — An  appa- 
ratus for  condensing  vapours,  fumes,  gases,  and  smoke 
arising  from  chemical  and  smelt  works. 

2832.  Richard  Harmer,  12,  Princes-strect,  Spitalfields — Improvements 
in  stereoscopic  pictures. 

Dated  1st  December , 1856. 

2834.  Charles  Henry  Gilks,  Union- row,  Tower-hill — An  improved 
stand  for  umbrellas  for  railway  and  other  carriages. 

2836.  John  Gedge,  4,  Wellington-street  South,  Strand — Improve- 
ments in  lubricating  the  journals  of  the  axles  of  railway  ve- 
hicles or  other  moving  parts  of  machinery.  (A  communica- 
tion.) 

2838.  John  Coope  Haddan,  Cannon-row,  Westminster — Improvements 
in  pianofortes. 

2842.  George  Julius  Vertue,  Northam,  Southampton — An  improve- 
ment in  deodorising  sewage  waters  and  sewage  matter,  when 
lime  is  used. 

2844.  John  Carter  Ramsden,  Bradford,  Yorkshire — Improvements 
in  apparatus  for  the  mechanism  of  looms  for  weaving  a cer- 
tain class  of  plaids,  checks,  and  fancy  woven  fabrics. 

2846.  Noel  Monnier,  Paris — Improvements  in  bridles  and  bits  for 
stopping  horses. 

Dated  2nd  December , 1856. 

2848.  Frederick  Cornwall,  Birmingham — Certain  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  fire-places  applicable  for  general  pur- 
poses, whereby  combustion  is  rendered  more  perfect  and 
capable  of  regulation  or  controul,  smoke  thoroughly  con- 
sumed, and  the  draught  in  open  fire-places  much  increased. 
2850.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  1 66,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  pumps  and  in  pumping.  (A  communication.) 

2852.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — A chemical 
composition  or  agent  to  be  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  wools 
and  woollens.  (A  communication.) 

2854.  Louis  Dominique  Girard,  Paris — Certain  improvements  in  hy- 
draulic turbines. 

2856.  James  Apperly,  Dudbridge,  Gloucestershire — An  improved 
fabric  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  feed  cloths  or  aprons. 
2858.  Matthew  Townsend,  Leicester — Improvements  in  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  knitted  fabrics. 

2860.  John  Hall  Brock  Tliwaites,  Bristol — An  improved  screw  bolt, 
or  fastening,  for  ship  building  and  other  purposes. 

Dated  3rd  December , 1856. 

2863.  Philipp  Ivurten,  Cologne,  Prussia — Improvements  in  the  manu- 

facture of  mottled  soap  and  yellow  soap. 

2864.  Frederick  Albert  Gatty,  Accrington — Improvements  in  tho 

construction  of  filters  or  drainers. 

2865.  Emory  Rider,  Cannon-stroet — Improvements  in  the  manufac- 

ture or  treatment  of  gutta  percha,  being  improvements  upon 
the  invention  secured  to  me  by  Letters  Patent,  dated  the 
20th  day  of  July,  1852. 

2867.  Adam  Builough  and  William  Bullough,  Blackburn — Improve- 

ments in  looms. 

2868.  Henry  Genhart,  Lifcge,  Belgium — Improvements  in  fire-arms 

and  ordnance,  and  of  the  cartridges  or  projectiles  to  be  used 
therewith. 

2869.  Julien  Denis,  14,  Queenhithc — Improvements  in  apparatus  for 

corking  and  uncorking  bottles  without  leaving  any  air  be- 
tween the  liquid  and  the  cork.  (A  communication.) 

2870.  Joseph  Deelejr,  Mile-end-road — Improvements  in  furnaces  for 

smelting  and  melting. 

287L  James  Kinder  Cheetham,  Rochdale,  Lancashire — Improve- 
ments in  the  application  of  photographic  pictures  to  metal 
and  other  surfaces,  and  in  rendering  the  same  applicable  as 
printing  surfaces. 

2872.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane — Improved  pro- 

cesses for  ornamenting  metallic  surfaces,  and  for  producing 
surfaces  in  intaglio,  or  in  relief,  for  printing  purposes.  (A 
communication. ) 

Dated \tli  December,  1856. 

2873.  Aime  Lccocq,  France — Improvements  in  hydraulic  engines. 

2874.  James  Apperly  and  William  Clissold,  Dudbridge,  Gloucester- 

shire— Improved  machinery  for  preparing  fibrous  substances 
for  spinning. 

2875.  Louis  Bayer,  Soho — An  improved  stuffing  to  be  used  in  place 

of  hair  or  other  substances  in  which  such  articles  are  com- 
monly employed. 

2876.  Isaac  Livermore,  5,  Shrubland-grovc  East,  Qucen’s-road,  Dal- 

ston — An  improvement  in  waterproofing  paper. 

2877.  Laban  Clarke  Stuart,  New  York — Improvements  in  drying 

sized  paper.  (A  communication.) 

2879.  Daniel  Barnard  and  David  Liclitcnstadt,  29,  High-street, 

Whitechapel — Improvements  in  tanning. 

2880.  John  Simon  Holland,  Woolwich — Improvements  in  the  manu- 

facture of  iron,  part  of  which  is  applicable  to  other  purposes. 

2881.  William  Henson,  Buekingham-street,  Calcdonian-road,  Isling- 

ton, and  Henry  Palmer,  Newman-strcct,  Oxford-street — Im- 
provements in  sewing  or  stitching  machines. 

2882.  Auguste  Edouard  Loradoux  Bellford,  10,  Bed  ford-street,  Strand 

— Improvements  in  drying,  burning,  and  cooling  bricks, 
tiles,  and  other  ceramic  substances.  (A  communication.) 

2883.  Louis  Joseph  Frederic  Marguerittc,  Paris — Improvements  in 

treating  materials  to  be  used  in  manufacturing  retorts, 
crucibles,  bricks,  and  other  kinds  of  earthenware. 


2884.  David  Crawford, Glasgow— Improvements  in  washing,  cleansing 

and  preparing  textile  fabrics  and  materials.  6 

Dated  5th  December , 1856. 

2885.  Robert  Davison  aud  Joshua  Crowtlier,  Lansdowne  Factories 

Limerick— Improvements  in  machinery  for  winding  yarns  or 
thread  on  bobbins  or  pirns  fixed  on  spindles  driven  by  gear 
or  cogged  wheels,  and  for  winding  weft,  for  either  hand  or 
power  looms. 

2886.  Henry  Moore,  New  Windsor,  Berks— A boot  and  shoe  stud. 

2887.  William  Klcen,  Birmingham,  anffDaniel  Jones,  Liverpool— All 

improvement  or  improvements  in  photography. 

2888.  Thomas  Earp,  Newark— An  improved  cutting  apparatus  for 

reaping  and  mowing  machines. 

2889.  Alexander  Grant,  Cleraent’s-court— Improvements  in  shirts. 

( A cominun  ication . ) 

2890.  Lodewyk  Polak  Kerdyk,  Manchester— Certain  improvements 

in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  extracting  colouring  matters 
to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  dyeing,  or  for  other  simi- 
lar processes. 

2891.  William  Clyburn,  Lombard-street — Improved  machinery  for 

making  butter. 

2892.  Heth  Ogden  and  Henry  Hibbert,  Salford— Improvements  ap- 

plicable to  colliery  and  locomotive  engines  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  or  retarding  their  motion  at  required  intervals, 
and  of  indicating  the  amount  of  work  done  in  relation  to  such 
intervals. 

Dated  5th  December,  1S56. 

2893.  William  Hooper  and  Joseph  Fry,  Mitcham,  Surrey,  and  George 

Nasmyth,  Bucklesbury— Improvements  in  springs  for  rail- 
way carriages,  and  for  other  purposes. 

2895.  William  Stettinius  Clarke,  133,  High  Holborn — Improvements 
in  combined  caldron  and  furnace  for  agricultural  and  other 
purposes.  (A  communication.) 

2897.  James  Perry,  Ballymoney,  Antrim,  Ireland — Improvements  in 
the  treatment,  application,  and  use  of  mineral  tar  for  the 
production  of  oleaginous  and  lubricating  matter  and  fuel. 
2899.  John  Horace  Taylor,  Bunhill-row,  and  Philip  Marcus,  Well- 
street — An  improvement  in  irons  for  ironing. 

2901.  Stephen  Randoll  Smith,  Bristol — Improvements  in  anchors. 
Dated  3tli  December,  1856. 

2905.  Richard  Eaton,  2,  Sussex-terrace,  New-road,  Battersea— An 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  springs  when  India 
rubber  is  used. 

2907.  James  Bertram,  Edinburgh — Improvements  in  steam  engines. 
2999.  Benjamin  Carless,  Birmingham — An  improved  bird  cage. 

2911.  Edward  Burwell,  Gainsborough,  Lincoln — An  improvement  in 
roasters  for  coffee,  cocoa,  chicory,  and  similar  substances. 
Dated  9 th  December,  1856. 

2913.  Joseph  Lillie,  Manchester,  and  Arthur  Dobson,  Belfast — Im- 
provements in  machinery  or  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  drying  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  substances. 
2915.  Thomas  Vicars,  sen.,  Thomas  Vicars,  jun.,  Thomas  Ashmore, 
and  James  Smith,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  biscuits,  lozenges,  and  other  like  articles  of  con- 
fectionery. 

2917.  John  Rawson,  Bury — Improvements  in  lubricators. 

2919.  John  Robinson  Scartliif,  Wolverhampton — Improvements  in 
apparatus  to  be  employed  as  an  alarm  and  detector  in  cases 
of  burglary. 

2221.  William  Seggie  Carr,  New  York — Improvements  in  ^water- 
closets. 

2923.  Hector  Mollet,Newlay,  near  Leeds — An  improvement  in  fulling 
woven  woollen  fabrics. 

2925.  John  Thornett,  jun.,  New  North-road — Improvements  in  gas- 
burners. 


INVENTION  WITH  COMPLETE  SPECIFICATION  FILED. 

2933.  Louis  Vignat,  3,  Place  des  Victoires,  Paris — A new  slide  beater 
with  one  or  more  shuttles  applicable  to  any  loom  whatever  for 
weaving  all  kinds  of  tissue. — 11th  of  December,  1856. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF 
December  19  th. 

1774.  John  Macintosh. 

1441.  George  Tillett. 

1443.  Francis  Gybbon  Spilsbury. 
1445.  Theodore  Schwartz. 

1453.  James  Bullough. 

1456.  Michael  Thomas  Crofton. 
1462.  Elias  Robison  Handcock. 
1465.  William  Valentine  Miller. 

1470.  James  Atkinson  Longridgc. 

1471.  George  Riley. 

1472.  John  Miller. 

1476.  Charles  Mills. 

1479.  John  Saxby. 

1481.  Joseph  Harrison  and  Chris- 
topher Gcldcrd. 

1499.  James  and  RiebardKenyon. 
1511.  William  1 1 udson  and  Chris- 
topher Catlow. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

1522.  Bevan  George  Sloper. 

1525.  William  McAdam. 

1557.  Thomas  Emmanuel  Ma- 

rais. 

1558.  John  Williamson  and  J. 

Cochran  Stevenson. 

1567.  Joseph  Brown. 

1573.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

1577.  Joseph  Adshcad. 

1585.  Robert  Millward. 

1593.  Henry  Smith. 

1607.  Robert  Martincau  and 
Brooke  Smith. 

1649.  William  Petrie. 

1679.  Adolphus  Frederick  Gurlt. 
1725.  John  Edward  Hodges. 

1740.  Samuel  Frederic  Bertliiez. 
2477.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 


Patents  on  which  Tnu  Third  Year’s  Stamp  Duty  has  been  Paid. 


December  16  th. 
2939.  George  Anderson. 
2943.  Isaac  James. 


3022.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

December  17///. 

2937.  Joseph  Sharp  Bailey. 
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POSTAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  Postmaster-General,  anxious  to  promote  rapidity 
and  correctness  in  the  delivery  of  letters,  has,  for 
postal  purposes,  divided  London  and  its  environs  into  ten 
districts,  each  to  be  treated,  in  many  respects,  as  a sepa- 
rate town  ; and,  to  render  this  arrangement  effectual,  he 
earnestly  requests  that  every  means  may  be  taken  by 
the  public  for  causing  letters  to  be  directed  according  to 
the  district  for  which  they  are  intended.  Initials  will  suf- 
fice. . ... 

The  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts  being  situate  m 
the  West  Central  district,  letters  on  the  business  of 
the  Society  should  be  addressed  thus : — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 

Adelphi. 

IF.  C. 


or,  when  from  the  country  thus  : — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 

Adelphi, 

London. 

IF.  C. 

The  Postmaster- General  suggests  other  means  of  in- 
ducing this  practice,  that,  when  convenient,  each  resident 
in  a district  should  add  the  name  of  the  district,  or  the 
initials,  to  his  own  address  inside  his  letters  when  writing 
to  correspondents,  and  on  his  address  card.  Also,  that 
if  in  business,  he  should  give  the  name  of  the  district, 
or  the  initials,  in  the  heading  of  bills  or  invoices,  in  ad- 
vertisements or  placards,  and  on  any  article  of  manufac- 
ture which  may  bear  his  address. 

Ilf  the  initial  letters  be  thus  regularly  appended,  the 
Department  will  be  able  to  assort,  with  facility  and  cor- 
rectness, the  country  letters,  according  to  their  respective 
districts,  before  they  reach  London  in  the  morning. 


MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

Messrs.  Parkes  and  Son,  5,  St.  Mary’s-row,  Birming- 
ham, are  prepared  to  supply  microscopic  objects  suitable 
to  the  Society’s  prize  microscope,  at  reduced  rates,  to 
members  of  the  Society,  and  to  Institutions  and  Schools 
in  union,  forming  an  “ Educational  Series.” 

The  following  preparations  have  just  been  completed, 
every  object  is  numbered  and  named,  and  a descriptive 
essay  accompanies  each  set: — 

“ Class  A ” is  an  introductory  set,  consisting  of  24 
preparations  of  various  kinds,  neatly  fitted  in  a leather 
case,  accompanied  by  a descriptive  essay,  entitled 
“ Microscopic  Revelations,”  10s. 

“ Class  B”  consists  of  24  insect  preparations,  in  a 
leather  case,  accompanied  by  a popular  description  of 
the  structure  of  insects,  forming  a practical  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Entomology,  15s. 

“ Class  C ” contains  an  interesting  and  valuable  series 
of  35  vegetable  preparations,  in  a leather  case,  illustrat- 
ing the  Microscopic  structure  of  plants,  each  object  being 
numbered  and  described,  so  as  to  form  a practical  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Botany,  £1. 

Other  series  will  probably  be  issued,  comprising  fossil 
infusoria  and  sponges,  anatomical  preparations,  illustra- 
tions of  adulterations  in  articles  of  food  and  commerce, 
&e.,  &c. 

Anatomical  injected  preparations  are  to  be  had  at  16s. 
per  dozen. 


Cheaply  mounted  objects  for  beginners,  suitable  for  the 
smaller  prize  microscopes,  are  supplied  at  Is.  per  dozen. 

A discount  upon  these  prices  will  be  allowed  to  Members 
of  the  Society,  and  to  Institutions  and  Schools  in  Union. 

Messrs.  Heylin,  of  28,  Paternoster-row,  have  been  ap- 
pointed Agents  in  London  for  the  sale  of  these  articles. 


RATING  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  following  letter  has  just  been  sent  to  all  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  and  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tions of  the  Kingdom,  so  far  as  they  are  known  : — 

RATING  OF  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES 
AND  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTIONS. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  Adelphi,  London,  Dec. 29,  1856. 

Sir, — In  the  course  of  last  Session  a bill,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  amending 
the  Act  6 and  7 Viet.,  c.  36,  to  exempt  from  local  rates 
Land  and  Buildings  occupied  by  Scientific  and  Literary 
Institutions,  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  Hutt,  and  Lord  Stanley,  Vice-Presidents 
of  this  Society.  The  bill,  having  in  the  face  of  a strong 
opposition  passed  the  second  reading,  was  dropped,  owing 
to  the  late  period  of  the  Session. 

In  the  coming  Session  of  Parliament  this  bill  will  be 
reintroduced,  with  such  amendments  as  the  experience  of 
the  last  Session  and  the  suggestions  of  the  Institutions 
will  enable  the  Council  of  this  Society  to  supply. 

The  subject  having  for  some  time  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Council  of  this  Society,  the  following 
Minute  was  passed  at  a meeting  of  that  body  held  on  the 
17th  inst.,  and  I am  instructed  to  invite  your  attention 
to  it : — 

“ The  Council  having  taken  into  its  consideration  the 
present  unsatisfactory  position,  with  regard  to  the  rating 
of  Mechanics’  Institutions  and  other  like  public  bodies  en- 
gaged in  the  advancement  of  education,  as  also  the  present 
indefinite  state  of  the  law  as  enacted  in  the  6 and  7 Viet., 
cap.  36,  do  hereby  resolve  that  petitions  under  seal  from 
the  Corporation  of  this  Society,  shall  be  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  early  in  the  ensuing  Session,  pray- 
ing that  Mechanics’  Institutions  and  other  like  public 
Societies  established  for  the  promotion  of  education  and 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  shall  be  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  rates. 

“ That  to  enable  the  Society  to  present  a strong  case 
for  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Council  should  be  in  a position  to 
state  with  accuracy  the  names  of  all  the  Mechanics’  In- 
stitutions and  other  like  Societies  now  in  operation,  the 
present  number  of  members  belonging  to  each,  the 
number  of  volumes  in  their  reading-rooms,  the  average 
number  of  lectures  annually  given,  whether  there  are 
classes  for  day  and  evening  instruction,  in  what  subjects, 
and  the  average  number  of  pupils  attending  each  class.” 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  Minute,  I am  directed 
to  request  the  favour  of  your  furnishing  me  with  the  neces- 
sary particulars  (see  form  on  the  following  page),  to  enable 
this  Society  to  include  your  Institution  in  the  tabular  re- 
turns it  is  proposed  to  lay  before  Parliament,  and  to 
establish  a general  system  of  united  action,  with  a view 
to  induce  the  Legislature  to  encourage  the  multiplication 
and  development  of  Institutions,  which,  rightly  conducted, 
tend  so  powerfully  to  amend  the  social  condition  of  the 
people. 

I am  further  instructed  to  add  that,  should  you  desire 
to  be  supplied  with  suitable  forms  of  petition  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  be  presented  by  those  members 
of  the  Legislature  who  are  locally  connected  with  your 
Institution  or  neighbourhood,  I shall  transmit  the  same 
to  you  on  your  returning  to  me  the  annexed  form  duly 
filled  up.  I am,  Sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

P.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  Secretary. 

Should  there  be  any  Institution  or  Scientific 
Society  in  your  neighbourhood  to  which  a copy  of  this 
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circular  may  have  been  omitted  to  be  sent,  on  your  for- 
warding to  me  a note  of  the  name  and  post  town,  a copy 
shall  be  transmitted. 


The  following  is  the  form  of  return  required,  and  if 
any  Institution  has  not  received  a copy,  it  will  be  supplied 
on  application : — 

(Return  Paper.) 

Name  of  Institution  (in  full) 

Post  town ~ 


When  was  the  above  Institution  founded  ? 

What  is  the  present  or  average  number 
of  paying  members  in  your  Institution  ? 

What  is  the  number  of  volumes  in  your  1 
reading-room  or  library  ? 

Are  lectures  given  in  your  Institution  ? I 
If  so,  what  number  was  delivered  last  year  ? | 


Are  there  day  or  evening  classes  in  your 
Institution  ? If  so,  in  what  subjects,  and 
what  is  the  average  number  of  persons  at- 
tending each  class  ? 


What  is  the  average  annual  income  of 
your  Institution  ? 


Is  your  building  rented,  or  is  it  the  pro- 
derty  of  your  Institution  ? 

Are  there  any  suggestions  which  your 
Managers  would  desire  to  make  with  re- 
spect to  the  provisions  which  should  be 
introduced  into  the  Bill  now  in  course  of 
preparation  by  the  standing  Counsel  of  this 
Society  ? If  so,  please  to  transmit  them 
with  this  form. 

Do  you  desire  draft  forms  of  petitions  to 
parliament  to  be  forwarded  to  you  to  be 
presented  by  your  local  members  ? 

This  form  is  requested  to  be  returned  not  later  than 
the  19th  of  January,  1857. 


ECONOMIC  LIBRARY. 

It  is  desired  to  form,  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  a special  collection  of  English  and  Foreign  publica- 
tions. relating  to  the  condition  of  the  Working  Classes, 
and  the  means  for  improving  it. 

This  collection  will  particularly  include  the  pro- 
gramme and  annual  reports  of  the  various  Provident  and 
Benevolent  Institutions  in  the  metropolis  and  the  pro- 
vinces, and  other  minor  publications,  which  are  fre- 
quently required  for  reference  by  persons  practically 
engaged  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  physical 
and  social  condition  of  the  people ; but  which,  from  their 
inconspicuous  appearance,  are  not  generally  classed  among 
the  available  contents  of  a public  library. 

As  the  plan  can  only  be  carried  out  to  full  advantage 
by  extensive  co-operation,  persons  who  can  supply  or 
obtain  through  their  friends  publications  or  documents 
of  the  nature  pointed  out  in  the  following  summary,  are 
invited  to  forward  them  to  the  Secretary. 

N.B.  The  following  indications  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  exclusive.  Other  subjects  will  suggest  them- 
selves by  analogy. 

I.  Programmes,  Regulations,  Annual  Reports,  &c., 
showing  the  organization  of,  and  results  obtained  by,  the 
various  Institutions  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Industrious  Classes,  such  as  Model  Dwellings,  Dormi- 
tories, Sailors’  and  Servants’  Homes,  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses, Soup  Kitchens,  Working  Men’s  Coffee  Rooms, 
Fourneaux  Economiques,  Dispensaries,  Hospitals,  Asylums, 
Eleemosynary  Institutions,  Reformatories,  Schools  forthe 
Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb,  Creches,  or  Public  Nurseries  and 
Infant  Schools,  Ragged  Schools,  Industrial  Schools, 
Evening  Classes,  Mechanics’  Institutions  of  every  kind, 
Village  Libraries,  Clothing  and  Provision  Societies, 


Friendly  Societies  and  Benefit  Clubs,  Savings  Banks, 
Pawn  Houses  (Monts  dePiete),  Trades  Associations,  Land 
and  Building  Societies,  Allotment  Societies.  Societies  for 
the  Protection  and  Guidance  of  Emigrants,  Societies  for 
the  Patronage  of  Apprentices. 

As  it  is  the  evident  interest  of  the  foregoing  Institu- 
tions to  become  more  extensively  known,  it  is  hoped  that 
their  Secretaries  will  be  disposed  to  favour  the  Society  of 
Arts  with  their  respective  papers. 

II.  Publications  and  documents  relating  to  the  Do- 
mestic Economy  of  the  Working  Classes,  including 
Building  Designs  and  Materials,  Fittings,  Furniture 
and  Household  Utensils,  Clothing,  Food,  its  production, 
commercial  supply,  preparation,  adulteration,  &e. ; 
Fuel,  and  other  domestic  requisites. 

III.  Publications  and  documents  relating  to  various 
departments  of  Sanatory  Economy,  such  as  Drainage, 
Sewerage,  Water  Supply,  Ventilation,  Removal  of 
Nuisances,  Prevention  of  Casualties  by  Inundations, 
Shipwreck,  Fire,  &c. ; Protection  against  the  effects  of 
Hot,  Cold,  Dry,  Damp,  or  changeable  Climates ; Pre- 
vention or  Relief  of  the  Accidents,  Injuries,  and  Diseases 
which  attach  to  many  handicraft  occupations ; Organiza- 
tion of  Medical  Assistance. 

IV.  Essays  and  other  Publications  relating  to  the 
Social  Condition  of  the  Industrious  Classes  ; the  relations 
of  Employers  and  the  Employed ; the  Organization  of 
Labour,  Ac. 

V.  Acts  of  Parliament,  Official  Reports,  Statistical 
Returns,  &c.,  bearing  on  the  before-mentioned  subjects. 

VI.  Manuals  and  Hand-books  for  Special  Classes  or 
Trades. 

VII.  Publications  describing  or  illustrating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Working  Classes  in  the  Colonies  or  in  Foreign 
Countries. 

VIII.  Periodicals  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Work- 
ing Population  or  their  friends. 

Further  indications  will  be  found  in  a printed  list  of 
papers  already  presented  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  which 
copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

In  absence  of  the  publications  themselves,  particulars  of 
them,  and  of  the  address  where  they  may  be  obtained, 
will  be  thankfully  received. 

It  is  contemplated  to  form  a classified  list  of  all  that 
has  appeared  in  print  within  these  last  five  or  six  years, 
of  a nature  to  interest  the  friends  of  the  Working  Classes, 
and  to  continue  this  catalogue  from  year  to  year. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  International  Congress  lately 
held  at  Brussels,  that  each  country  should  forward  such 
a list  once  or  twice  a year  to  a Central  Committee  at 
that  place,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  be  published  as 
an  International  Bulletin. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.P.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  Mr.  T.  Twining,  jun.,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  were  requested 
to  undertake  the  correspondence  with  the  Central  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  England,  and  they  will  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  persons  taking  a special 
interest  in  any  department  of  Social  Economy  or  Prac- 
tical Benevolence. 

A list  of  French  publications,  which  may  prove  valu- 
able to  the  friends  of  the  working  classes  in  tin's  country, 
has  been  published  in  the  Annalcs  de  la  Charity,  and  may 
be  referred  to  in  the  Society’s  Collection. 


UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  this  body  was  held 
in  the  room  of  the  Society  of  Aids,  by  permission  of 
the  Council. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  F.R.S.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  delivered  the  inaugural  address,  which  was  as 
follows : — 

On  the  invitation  of  your  president  and  committee, 
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now  two  successive  years  conveyed  to  me,  I appear  here 
before  you  this  evening  to  handle  questions  of  the  highest 
interest  to  all  classes,  but  in  an  especial  manner  such  to 
you.  I will  not  enter  into  details  of  school  management, 
or  argue  questions  of  school  discipline,  matters  in  which 
I should  hardly  venture  to  advise  you,  much  less  presume 
to  dictate  to  you.  I will  rather  use  the  short  time  placed 
at  my  disposal  to  enlarge  upon  topics  of  more  general 
interest  and  more  pressing  importance. 

I may,  however,  be  permitted  to  make  this  one  obser- 
vation— that  it  should  be  your  object  to  implant  princi- 
ples, and  not  to  follow  the  example  of  those  who  waste 
their  pupils’  time  over  mere  matters  of  detail.  How 
often  do  we  see  boys’  minds  loaded  with  dry  statistical 
facts,  and  tabular  results,  which  are  but  of  little  value, 
unless  strictly  accurate,  which  can  never  long  be  retained 

):  so,  and  which  always  can  be  had  in  some  handy  book  of 

reference  when  required.  A lad  might  as  well  be  set  to 
get  by  heart  a table  of  logarithms,  as  some  of  the 
statistical  information  he  is  required  to  commit  to  me- 
mory. When  one  has  mastered  the  few  broad  principles 
which  constitute  the  foundations  of  a science,  he  will  be 
in  a position,  if  he  has  but  energy  and  perseverance,  to 
build  up,  so  to  speak,  with  his  own  hands  the  edifice  it- 
self, instead  of  looking  on  with  the  vague  notions  of  a 
spectator,  and  seeing  the  work  done  by  others.  Rules 
are  but  the  last  results  of  a profound  knowledge  of  the 
principles,  whether  of  a language  or  a science.  To  start 
with  committing  rules  to  memory,  instead  of  developing 
principles  by  the  understanding,  is  to  invert  the  order  of 
nature,  who  first  teaches  the  language  by  the  ear,  or  in- 
forms us  through  the  senses  of  those  common  facts,  in 
the  sagacious  appreciation  of  whose  value  every  experi- 
mental science  has  more  or  less  originated.  Thus  the 
greatest  linguists,  such  as  Murray,  Magliabechi,  first 
learned  a language  by  nature’s  process,  and  then  educed 
its  rules.  Galvani,  or  rather  Volta,  developed  the  laws 
of  that  mysterious  science,  galvanism,  setting  out  from  a 
fact,  which,  or  some  one  cognate  to  it,  must  have  been 
observed  before.  The  electric  telegraph  owes  its  inven- 
tion to  an  observation  made  by  CErsted,  the  Swede' — but 
I stop  short— I might  occupy  the  whole  of  my  time  in 
illustrations  of  this  kind. 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  the  friends  of  education 
and  progress  in  our  own  time  that  they  do  not  retain 
that  traditional  reverence  for  antiquity,  that  veneration 
for  great  names,  which  distinguished  the  promoters  of 
intellectual  advancement  at  the  birth  of  modern  civil- 
isation, that  we  no  longer  feel  that  exclusive  admira- 
tion for  the  literature  and  science  of  Greece  and  Home, 
which,  tlnee  centuries  ago,  was  a marked  characteristic 
of  everyone  who  professed  to  cultivate  either  literature 
or  science.  Now,  this  veneration  for  ancient  wisdom  is 
founded  on  an  erroneous  comparison.  The  young  natu- 
rally confide  in  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  old; 
and  as  the  old  have  preeceded  them  in  point  of  time,  we 
are  led  by  the  seeming  analogy  to  look  upon  the  early 
period  of  the  world  as  its  old  age  instead  of  its  youth. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  “Advancement  of  Learning,”  says, 
“ Certainly,  our  times  are  the  ancient  times  when  the 
world  is  now  ancient,  and  not  those  which  we  count 
ancient,  ordine  retrogrado,  by  a computation  backward 
from  our  own  times.”  Again,  an  exaggerated  admira- 
tion of  antiquity,  and  a sort  of  longing  regret  for  times 
passed  away,  are  by  no  means  hopeful  signs  of  a present 
healthy  progress.  It  has  sometimes  been  remarked  of 
those  who  have  descended  from  a long  line  of  ancestors, 
and  degenerated  in  the  descent,  that  they  were  satisfied 
to  place  their  claims  to  consideration,  noton  the  grounds 
of  personal  merit,  but  on  the  greatness  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  them.  The  same  is  as  true  of  nations  as  of 
individuals.  Mitford,  in  his  “ History  of  Greece,”  if  I 
rightly  recollect,  somewhere  observes,  that  Diodorus  and 
Plutarch,  by  their  extravagant  eulogies  on  the  extinct 
republics  and  legendary  heroes  of  antiquity,  tried  to  con- 
sole themselves  for  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  in  which  | 


they  wrote;  that  by  their  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
forms  of  government  that  had  been  abolished,  they  in- 
directly censured  the  enormities  of  the  grinding  despot- 
isms under  which  they  scarcely  could  call  even  their 
lives  their  own,  and  that  the  tone  in  which  they  lauded 
the  liberties  they  had  lost  was  the  surest  index  of  the 
slavery  under  which  they  groaned.  The  same  tone  of 
saddened  retrospection  pervades  the  fine  preface  of  Livy’s 
immortal  history. 

But,  independently  of  these  considerations,  there  is  a 
legitimate  cause  for  this  admiration  of  antiquity,  and 
you  will  bear  with  me  while  I develop  it  at  some 
length.  Let  us  in  imagination  go  back  to  the  year 
1500  of  our  era,  or  thereabouts ; let  us  suppose  a man 
somewhere  in  the  South  of  Europe,  or  on  the  coast  of 
Western  Asia,  within  sight  of  that  purple  sea,  beyond 
whose  sunny  shores  civilisation  had  never  yet  been  able 
to  advance.  Let  us  further  suppose  him  to  be  pro- 
foundly versed  in  all  human  learning,  and  acquainted 
with  every  cardinal  event  in  man’s  history.  What,  let 
me  ask,  are  the  reflections  that  would  naturally  arise  in 
the  mind  of  so  accomplished  and  philosophical  a spec- 
tator taking  a comprehensive  view  of  the  annals  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  progress  of  civilisation,  from  its 
earliest  recorded  dawn  down  to  his  own  time  ? He  would 
have  seen  all  human  knowledge  either  absolutely  station- 
ary or  actually  retrograding.  He  would  have  seen  that 
the  science  of  his  own  day  had  not  made  a single  step  in 
advance  during  the  long  period  of  1,700  years,  from  the 
state  it  was  left  in  by  Archimedes  and  Euclid  and  Apo- 
lonius  ; that  the  science  of  medicine  had  dwindled  down 
into  a mere  empirical  art  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen  ; that  there  was  no  body  of  laws  worthy  of  the 
name  but  the  Roman  code ; that  alchemy  flourished,  for 
chemistry  was  not  yet ; that  astrology  had  displaced 
the  little  astronomy  that  was  known  ; that  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  such  thing  as  physical  science ; that  the 
multitudinous  facts  of  natural  history  had  yet  to  be 
observed  and  noted.  That  in  poetry,  oratory,  architec- 
ture, and  the  kindred  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  the 
ancients  transcended  rivalry  or  even  successful  imitation. 
In  short,  that  the  whole  sum  of  human  knowledge,  scant 
as  it  was,  had  continued  absolutely  without  sensible  aug- 
mentation during  18  long  centuries  of  man’s  eventful 
history.  That  the  acutest  wits  and  the  most  subtle  in- 
tellects, were  forced  to  move  round  and  round  in  the  same 
dull  circle,  and  thresh  the  straw  that  had  been  threshed 
a thousand  times  before.  That  the  profoundest  genius 
failed  to  make  even  the  shallowest  discovery  either  in  art 
or  science ; that  the  most  learned  men  occupied  them- 
selves century  after  century  in  piling  up  pyramids  of 
commentaries  on  those  wondrous  men,  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
who,  like  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  old  mythology, 
separated  the  clear,  the  definite,  the  settled,  and  the 
known,  from  the  dark,  the  vague,  the  boundless,  and  the 
obscure.  When,  moreover,  our  supposed  inquirer,  con- 
tinuing his  survey,  would  have  learned  that  whole  regions 
of  the  earth’s  surface  were  passing  clean  out  of  the  know- 
ledge of  civilized  man ; that  the  ideas  which  learned 
professors  and  adventurous  travellers  formed  about 
countries  not  far  remote,  were  vague  and  contradictory ; 
that  less  was  known  four  centuries  ago  about  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  world  than  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  Ptolemy,  or  even  Agatharchides ; that  many 
inventions  and  curious  processes  in  the  arts  had  actually 
perished,  and  which  have  never  to  this  day  been  redis- 
covered. When,  moreover,  looking  to  the  political 
aspect  of  the  world,  he  would  have  seen  the  very  fairest 
and  most  hallowed  regions  of  the  earth’s  surface  overrun 
by  the  wild  fanatics  of  Arabia,  and  trodden  down  by  the 
barbarian  hordes  of  Turkistan,  who,  with  wide  unbroken 
front,  were  advancing  like  the  ocean  tide  rushing  up  the 
narrow  estuary,  to  overwhelm,  in  one  undistinguishing 
flood,  all  that  had  remained  of  the  ancient  civilisation  ; 
and  when,  lastly,  it  is  recollected  that  to  such  an  ideal 
spectator,  contemplating  the  history  of  man’s  progress 
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upon  earth,  that  great  renovating  institution,  the  Church, 
would  have  presented  herself,  not  as  the  living  breathing 
incarnation  of  the  Gospel,  giving  health  and  vigour  to 
the  worn  out  and  used  up  nations  of  antiquity,  but,  like 
Niobe  of  old,  petrified  into  stone,  and  become  herself  a 
huge  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  progress — a rock  of 
offence  to  those  who  saw  not  that  her  corruptions  and 
errors  were  in  some  measure  at  least  due  to  the  trying 
times  through  which  she  had  to  pass. 

From  such  a retrospect  of  the  past,  one  could  scarcely 
draw,  with  regard  to  the  future,  other  than  the  most  de- 
sponding conjectures.  Men  could  scarcely  foresee  that 
as  the  night  is  darkest  before  the  dawn,  so  out  of  this 
dense  moral  night  and  darkness  of  the  human  under- 
standing a new  order  of  things  was  soon  to  arise, 
and  the  light  of  a higher  and  better  civilisation  to 
gladden  our  humanity.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men,  look- 
ing back  through  the  long  vista  of  time,  and  seeing  that 
all  that  was  worth  preserving  in  literature,  art,  and 
science — whether  it  be  poetry,  oratory,  or  the  drama — 
whether  it  be  architecture,  sculpture,  or  painting,  was  the 
creation  of  comparatively  a small  number  of  gifted  men, 
and  the  birth  of  a few  remote  centuries,  it  is  no  wonder, 
I repeat,  that  men  in  those  days  had  come  to  the  con- 
viction that  nearly  every  thing  that  could  be  known  was 
already  known.  In  fact  they  had  a special  name  for  it. 
They  called  it  the  “ omne  scibile.”  They  called  it  not 
“ omne  scitum,”  but  “ omne  scibile,”  not  merely  every 
thing  that  was  known,  but  that  could  be  known.  It  is 
not  strange  that  for  those  who  had  at  once  touched  the 
limits,  and  reached  the  very  outer  verge  of  human  know- 
ledge, a feeling  of  admiration  apparently  akin  to  hero- 
worship,  should  have  been  felt,  as  being  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  mankind. 

Let  us  now  shift  our  standing  point  to  the  present  time, 
and  view  the  wonderful  change  produced  in  the  aspect 
of  human  advancement.  I will  not  dwell  upon  the  mul- 
titudinous discoveries  in  natural  knowledge,  the  glory 
of  our  age,  because  they  are  familiar  to  most  of  you,  but 
I will  take  the  science  of  pure  space  or  geometry  as  an 
example  of  this  progress,  and  the  rather  as  this  science  is 
the  creation  of  the  pure  intellect  depending  neither  on 
experiment  nor  observation,  the  great  instruments  of 
modern  discovery.  Within  the  last  forty  years  mathe- 
matical science  has  received  a far  greater  development 
than  in  the  entire  period  that  intervened  between 
Archimedes  and  Newton.  Such  has  been  the  fertility  of 
methods  of  research  recently  invented,  that  while  for- 
merly the  discovery  of  a new  theorem  was  enough  to 
render  a man’s  name  illustrious,  now  they  may  as  easily 
be  found,  and  with  as  little  trouble,  as  nuggets  of  gold 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
strange  that  amidst  the  crowd  and  brilliancy  of  modern 
discoveries,  those  which  have  been  so  long  before  the 
world  should  somewhat  pale  their  brightness. 

Before  I pass  from  the  consideration  of  this,  the  second 
birth  of  human  knowledge,  far  more  prolific  than  the 
first,  there  is  a remark  I would  desire  to  make,  and  it  is 
one  of  great  interest.  Jt  is  this,  that  all  our  disco- 
veries, wherever  made,  in  whatever  art  or  science,  all 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  masses,  as  contrasted  with 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth . Books,  that  once  were  in  the 
hands  of  nobles  and  prelates  only,  sometimes  worth  even 
a king’s  ransom,  are  now,  thanks  to  the  art  of  printing, 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  of  the  community.  Li- 
braries existed  before  the  days  of  Caxton — the  newspaper 
and  the  reading-room  are  of  a subsequent  date.  Again, 
consider  how  much  human  labour  has  been  relieved  by  the 
application  of  gunpowder  in  great  engineering  and  mining 
operations.  Who  shall  compute  the  amount  of  human 
toil  which  a knowledge  of  the  power  of  this  agent  would 
have  saved  in  the  piling  up  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
in  excavating  the  Temples  of  Ellora,  or  in  cutting  out 
the  Sculptured  Shrines  of  Elephanta  ? How  much  suf- 
fering of  the  masses  would  a little  of  this  chemical  science 
have  averted  in  the  building  of  the  Roman  aqueducts, 


which  a scientific  appreciation  of  the  simplest  law  of  the 
equilibrium  of  fluids,  now  known  to  every  schoolboy, 
would  have  shown  to  be  superfluous.  Need  I do  more 
than  allude  to  steam,  or  to  the  steam-engine — that  great 
modern  Cyclops — or  to  the  improvement  and  cheapening 
of  iron,  that  most  valuable  of  all  the  metals,  or  to  the 
innumerable  inventions  in  machinery,  bearing  on  the 
cheap  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  or  to  the  applica- 
tion of  mechanics  and  chemistry  to  agriculture?  Only 
consider  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  poor  man  of  con- 
veying his  labour,  his  only  capital,  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  by  steam  navigation  and  railway  loco- 
motion. The  great  in  every  age  could  travel  luxuriously 
if  not  expeditiously,  but  now  the  artisan  can  travel  with 
as  much  personal  comfort  as  the  gentleman  could  30 
years  ago.  Suetonius,  speaking  of  Augustus,  says,  “ He 
was  borne  along  by  slaves,  and  the  gentle  motion  allowed 
him  to  read,  write,  and  employ  himself  as  in  his  cabinet. 
Though  Tivoli  is  only  16  miles  from  the  city,  he  was 
always  two  nights  on  the  road.”  Well,  then,  to  bear 
out  my  argument,  there  is  gas  more  brilliant  than  wax- 
liglit  and  cheaper  than  the  tallow  dip.  Electroplating 
and  photography  bring  the  finest  models  and  the  most 
truthful  landscapes  within  the  reach,  if  not  of  the  labourer, 
at  least  of  the  mechanic.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  but 
little  advancement  is  to  be  found  in  those  things  which 
minister  exclusively  to  the  luxury  of  the  rich.  Marble 
must  still,  as  two  thousand  years  ago,  be  the  material 
which,  so  to  speak,  encrusts  the  breathing  statue.  Oil 
and  canvass  still  supply  the  material  elements  of  our 
finest  paintings.  Pearls  have  not  diminished  in  value 
or  improved  in  lustre  since  Cleopatra  dissolved  them  in 
the  wine-cups  of  her  guests  to  show  the  extravagance  of 
her  magnificence.  Science  has  revealed  to  us  the  analysis 
of  the  diamond,  but  art  has  not  yet  discovered  the  syn- 
thesis of  this  precious  bauble.  So  that  the  ruby  and  the 
diamond,  the  sapphire  and  the  emerald,  still  continue  as 
untractable  and  as  unchanged,  as  brilliant  and  as  costly, 
as  when  they  constituted,  in  the  vision  of  St.  John,  the 
foundations  of  that  new  and  holy  city  which  had  no  need 
of  sun  or  moon,  and  neither  light  nor  temple  werethere. 

This  is,  indeed,  a very  remarkable  and  striking  cha- 
racteristic of  nearly  all  our  great  modern  discoveries, 
that  they  tend  to  create  or  to  cheapen,  if  already  in  ex- 
istence, those  things  which  improve  the  condition  or  tend 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  mankind.  Other 
discoveries,  too,  tend  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  only  a 
few  days  ago  that  in  this  room  the  intrepid  and  inde- 
fatigable explorer,  Dr.  Livingston,  gave  us  an  account  of 
regions  never  hitherto  trodden  by  European  foot.  He 
has  opened  up  to  us  the  only  terra  incognita  which  re- 
mained on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  if  we  except  some 
portions  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  which  are  even  now, 
while  I speak,  opening  up  their  arid  steppes  and  barren 
plains  to  British  science,  energy,  and  enterprise.  And 
here  let  me  further  strengthen  my  argument  by  re- 
ferring to  the  mighty  influences  which  at  this  very  time 
are  being  inaugurated  by  the  operation  of  that  mysteri- 
ous agent  of  civilisation,  the  electric  telegraph.  Is  not 
truth  strange,  stranger  than  fiction,  when  we  are  told 
that  in  this  room  we  may  have  intelligence  in  a shorter 
interval  of  time  from  Constantinople  or  the  Pyramids 
than  from  Primrose-hill.  Why,  the  electric  telegraph 
endows  mankind  with  a sixth  sense,  and  the  fable  of 
Lynceus  becomes  a tame  and  vapid  story.  Let  me  add 
further  yet,  that  foci  of  the  language  in  which  1 now 
address  you  are  being  established  all  over  the  globe, 
whence  in  ages  yet  to  come  will  radiate  the  language  of 
Shakspere  and  Milton,  of  Newton  and  Bacon,  of  Butler 
and  Locke,  and  above  all,  the  pure  well  of  English  un- 
defiled, our  standard  translation  of  the  Bible.  The 
whole  vast  continent  of  North  America,  with  the  chief 
islands  of  the  Carib  Sea,  speaks  the  English  tongue.  In 
South  Africa  it  is  heard.  Livingston  has  carried  it  into 
the  remotest  recesses  of  that  least-known  of  continents. 
In  the  vast  regions  of  India  it  is  the  dominant  language 
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| from  Cape  Comorin  to  Cashmere : the  vast  continent 
of  Australia  speaks  no  other;  it  resounds  along  the 
coasts  of  China,  and  like  a watchword  echoes  from  island 
to  island  in  the  great  South  Sea. 

Surely  the  cumulative  force  of  all  these  arguments 
and  considerations  which  I have  placed  before  you  give 
irresistible  weight  to  this  conclusion,  and  I cannot  ex- 
press it  so  happily  as  in  the  words  of  the  Royal  President 
of  the  Society  in  whose  house  we  are  met  this  evening, 
who,  in  his  address  at  the  Mansion-house  to  the  mayors 
of  the  principal  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  : — “ Nobody,  however,  who  has  paid 
any  attention  to  the  peculiar  features  of  our  present  era 
will  doubt  for  a moment  that  we  are  living  at  a period 
of  most  wonderful  transition,  which  tends  rapidly  to 
accomplish  that  great  end  to  which  indeed  all  history 
points ; the  realisation  of  the  unity  of  mankind!  Not  a 
unity  which  breaks  down  the  limits,  and  levels  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth, 
but  rather  a unity,  the  result  and  product  of  those  very 

I national  varieties  and  antagonistic  qualities.  The  dis- 
tances which  separated  the  different  nations  and  parts  of 
the  globe  are  rapidly  vanishing  before  the  achievements 
of  modern  invention,  and  we  can  traverse  them  with  in- 
credible ease  ; the  languages  of  all  nations  are  known, 
and  their  acquirement  placed  within  the  reach  of  every- 
body ; thought  is  communicated  with  the  rapidity  and 
even  by  the  power  of  lightning.” 

In  direct  antagonism  to  this  pervading  principle  of 
modern  discovery— the  benefit  of  the  masses — to  which 
1 have  just  now  directed  your  attention,  is  a custom 

Ii  which  has  grown  up  quite  recently,  and  which  would 

not  have  become  a custom  had  the  practice  not  been 
abetted  by  wealthy  amateurs  and  selfish  collectors.  It  is 
the  most  signal  instance  of  modern  Vandalism  on  record, 
and  deserving  of  your  deepest  reprobation.  I refer  to 
the  barbarous  practice  of  plate-destroying  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  impressions  already  taken.  The  wealthy 
collector  is  not  satisfied  with  his  proof  impression  of  a 
plate  before  letters,  unless  lie  is  assured  that  his  poorer 
neighbour  shall  never  enjoy  even  a ten  thousandth  im- 
pression of  it.  No  humble  Englishman  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  point  out  to  his  eager  children  how  here  an 
uncle  fell  on  the  plain  of  Balaklava,  or  how  there  a 
brother  died  for  England  on  the  heights  of  Inkerman, 
lest  forsooth  some  retired  pawnbroker  should  be  shocked 
with  the  intelligence  that  some  mechanic  or  other  low 
person  in  the  village  had  an  engraving  pinned  up  against 
the  wall,  just  the  very  ditto  of  the  one  in  the  gilt  frame 
hung  up  in  the  drawing-room.  Now,  what  should  we  say 
if  a few  wealthy  book  collectors  had  proposed  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  our  illustrious  historian  that  no  second 
j edition  of  his  great  work  should  be  published,  and  only 
a limited  number  of  the  first,  so  that  Macaulay’s 
“ History  of  England  ” might  be  shown  to  the  curious 
behind  a screen  or  in  a glass  case  ? Such  a proposal  would 
kindle  an  universal  indignation,  yet  how  does  it  differ  in 
principle  from  the  case  of  Vandalism  I have  brought 
under  your  notice?  Of  the  genuine  aristocracy  of  this 
country,  I will  say  this,  they  exhibit  but  little  of  that 
contemptible  feeling.  Their  galleries  are  thrown  open 
to  or  are  accessible  to  the  public.  They  freely  lend  their 
most  valuable  pictures  for  exhibitions,  as  just  now  at 
Manchester.  They  allow  them  willingly  to  be  copied. 
How  often  do  we  see  a like  churlish  feeling  exemplified, 
when  some  old  castle  or  baronial  mansion,  approached 
through  huge  branching  oaks,  those  grand  old  trees, 
through  shady  dells  and  living  walls  of  verdui'e,  passes 
into  the  hands  of  some  retired  stockbroker  or  other 
millionaire?  The  crumbling  fence  or  ragged  hedge, 
whichbeyond  man’s  memory  let  the  poor  wayfarer,  or 
the  tired  traveller,  or  the  sketching  tourist,  contemplate 
God’s  beauties  in  the  calm  and  quiet  scene  spread  out 
before  him,  soon  gives  place  to  the  smug  brick  wall, 
bristling  with  broken  glass,  and  threatening  notices  to 
all  would-be  trespassers. 


In  the ’observations  I have  the  privilege  to  address  to 
you  from  this  place,  I may  be  permitted  to  assume  that 
you  are  the  representives,  at  least  for  the  present,  of  that 
numerous,  useful,  and  important  body,  the  educators  of 
the  youth  of  England.  What  this  country  shall  be 
some  20  or  30  years  hence,  you  have  no  small  influence 
in  determining.  You  are  the  connecting  link  between 
the  present  and  the  future.  On  a recent  occasion  I en- 
deavoured to  show,  what  may  have  seemed  strange  to 
some,  that  learning  the  elements  of  knowledge  depends 
rather  on  the  moral  than  on  the  intellectual  nature  of 
man — that  it  is  rather  a question  of  energy,  of  persever- 
ance, of  determined  will,  than  of  fine  intellect  or  of 
original  genius.  It  is  told  of  some  old  Greek  philoso- 
pher— I forget  just  now  of  whom — that  when  he  was 
asked  what  was  the  best  education  for  boys,  replied, 
“ That  which  will  best  fit  them  to  discharge  their  duties 
as  men.”  This  is  a great  truth  whicli  ought  never  to 
be  lost  sight  of.  When  this  is  practically  forgotten,  you 
ignore  the  very  essence  of  education,  which  is  to 
“educe,”  to  “ draw  out  ” the  faculties,  as  it  were,  for 
future  use,  and  to  “instruct,”  that  is,  to  furnish  the 
faculties  so  drawn  out  with  available  and  useful  know- 
ledge. Remember,  you  are  educating  boys,  who,  when 
they  leave  you,  are  not  to  become  pleaders  in  the  law 
courts  of  ancient  Athens,  or  candidate?  for  office  in  the 
Forum  of  republican  Rome.  No:  but  it  may  be  their 
lot  in  far  distant  regions  of  the  globe,  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  and  dangers,  under  trials  and  temptations,  to 
uphold  the  great  name  of  their  native  country — to  show 
that  as  she  is  first  in  arms,  she  is  second  to  none  in  arts 
— that  while  they  carry  with  them  the  instruments  of 
civilisation,  and  the  truths  of  science  beyond  the  reach 
of  barbarous  tribes  to  understand,  or  if  understood,  to 
appreciate,  they  have  not  left  behind  them  those  qualities 
of  justice,  fair  dealing,  integrity  and  truth,  which  are 
instinctively  patent  to  the  whole  human  race.  “ One 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.” 

To  you  a great  trust  is  confided.  On  the  character  of 
a lad  which  has  received  its  impress  from  you,  may  some 
few  years  hence  depend  the  weal  or  woe  of  thousands. 
The  boy  who  on  one  of  your  forms  has  learned  to  rule 
himself,  may  undergo  that  discipline  which  will  qualify 
him  to  govern  a subject  nation.  This  is  no  impossible 
contingency,  when  you  consider  that  the  whole  of  the 
civil  appointments,  hitherto  in  the  gift  of  the  East  India 
Company,  have  been  by  Act  of  Parliament  thrown  open 
to  the  widest  and  most  unreserved  competition.  Bear 
in  mind  that  you  are  not  educating  Italians  or  Poles, 
men  whose  education  would  have  little  influence  either 
for  good  or  evil  beyond  themselves;  but  you  are  training 
Up  the  great  pioneers  of  civilisation,  the  men  to  whom 
under  Providence  it  may  be  given  to  realise  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

Again,  if  you  consider  education  with  reference  to  its 
bearings  on  the  welfare  of  our  own  country  and  the 
security  of  its  institutions,  you  cannot  but  agree  with  me 
that  the  stability  of  everything  wc  hold  dear  is  based  on 
the  intelligent  loyalty  of  our  people,  as  this  latter  alone 
depends  on  their  right  education.  What  the  people  of 
this  country  will  to  be  done,  be  it  for  good  or  evil,  must 
be  done.  Need  I refer  to  the  Reform  Bill,  or  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn  laws,  or  to  the  Russian  war,  all  of  which 
were  carried  through  by  the  people  themselves  in  despite 
of  the  most  strenuous  opposition.  Louis  XIV.  used  to 
say,  “ I am  the  State.”  The  middle  classes  now  with 
much  greater  truth  may  say,  “ We  are  the  State,”  for 
when  united  on  any  question  that  question  must  be  car- 
ried. They  are,  therefore,  the  depositaries  of  that 
despotic,  absolute,  irresponsible  power  which  in  every 
independent  state  must  of  necessity  exist  somewhere. 
Now,  is  it  not  a matter  of  the  very  highest  importance 
that  these  classes  should  be  instructed  in  their  duties, 
that  they  should  be  taught  how  freedom,  as  it  is  the 
birthright  of  every  Saxon,  so  is  it  in  our  day  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  Englishmen  and  their  descendants. 
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They  should  learn  how  other  nations,  too,  once  were  free, 
but  lost  their  freedom,  because  they  abused  it,  and  did 
not  know  how  to  enjoy  it.  They  should  be  shown  how 
much  wiser  and  safer  is  it  to  repair  and  restore  than  to 
pull  down  and  demolish.  They  should  be  made  to  un- 
derstand how  a state  of  progress,  how  the  condition  of 
development  is  just  as  natural  to  the  growth  of  society  as 
it  is  to  any  other  growth,  whether  animal  or  vegetable  ; 
how  internal  change  may  be  consistent  with  the  most 
perfect  security,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  its  members, 
just  as  the  oscillations  of  the  ocean,  while  they  do  not 
affect  its  mean  stability,  are  the  condition  of  life  for  all 
within  its  bosom.  Teaching  these  principles  of  political 
action,  you  will  breathe  life  into  them  by  showing  how 
they  How  from  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  that  Great 
Charter  of  human  freedom,  wrested  from  no  earthly 
prince,  but  the  free  gift  of  the  Eternal  King;  you  know 
how  he,  who  was  himself  a Roman  citizen,  disdained  not 
to  acknowledge  as  a brother  Onesimus  the  slave. 

I have  now  endeavoured  to  prove  the  importance  of 
education,  whether  we  look  abroad  or  at  home,  whether 
we  regard  it  as  the  true  safeguard  of  our  political  and 
religious  liberties,  or  as  the  means  of  making  known  to 
the  many  those  truths  brought  to  light  by  the  unwearied 
labours  of  the  profoundest  intellects  among  men.  It  is 
a signal  test  of  the  reality  and  rapidity  of  our  progress, 
and  the  remark  is  due  to  Rugald  Stewart,  that  “ the 
discoveries  which  in  one  age  were  confined  to  the  studi- 
ous and  enlightened  few,  become  in  the  next  the  estab- 
lished creed  of  the  learned,  and  in  the  third  form  part  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  education.  Among  those 
who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  early  instruction,  some  of 
the  most  remote  and  wonderful  conclusions  of  human 
reason  are  even  in  infancy  as  completely  familiarised  to 
the  mind  as  the  most  obvious  phenomena  which  the  ma- 
terial world  exhibits  to  their  senses.”  It  is,  therefore, 
your  duty  to  cultivate  by  every  means  in  your  power 
that  love  of  knowledge,  which  is  inherent  in  the  human 
breast,  though  but  too  often  dulled  by  the  allurements  of 
pleasure  and  indolence ; you  must,  therefore,  rouse  a 
spirit  of  perseverance,  energy,  and  self-reliance  to  come 
to  your  aid.  To  encourage  the  development  of  these 
moral  qualities  I know  no  means  so  effectual  as  competi- 
tive examination,  now  become  so  general,  and  now  being 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  tire  benefit 
of  the  large  number  of  Mechanics’  Institutions  and  schools 
in  union  with  it.  I need  not  here  enter  into  the  details 
of  this  plan,  which  must  be  familiar  to  most  of  you,  and 
is  accessible  to  all.  It  was  only  this  morning  I read  a 
review  in  the  Times  of  Mr.  Meadows’s  work  on  China. 
That  gentleman,  whom  the  reviewer  admits  to  be  quali- 
Hed  above  all  his  predecessors  to  pronounce  a just  opinion 
on  China,  asserts  it  as  his  conviction  that  the  stability, 
peace,  and  prosperity  of  that  immense  region,  with  its 
300  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  due  to  the  system  of  com- 
petitive examinations.  Mr.  Meadows  maintains  that 
“ in  every  case  the  institution  of  public  service  exami- 
nations, which  have  long  been  strictly  competitive,  is 
the  cause  of  the  continued  duration  of  the  Chinese  nation  ; 
it  is  that  which  preserves  the  other  causes  and  gives  effi- 
cacy to  their  operation.  By  it  all  parents  throughout 
the  country  who  can  compass  the  means  are  induced  to 
impart  to  their  sons  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lite- 
rature which  contains  the  three  doctrines  above  cited, 
together  with  many  others  conducive  to  a high  mental 
cultivation.  By  it  all  the  ability  of  the  country  is  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  that  government  which  takes  care 
to  preserve  its  purity.  By  it,  with  its  impartiality,  the 
poorest  man  in  the  country  is  constrained  to  say  that,  if 
his  lot  in  life  is  a low  one,  it  is  so  in  virtue  of  the  “ will 
of  Heaven,”  and  that  no  unjust  barriers  created  by  his 
fellow-men  prevent  him  from  elevating  himself.  In 
consequence  of  its  neglect  or  corruption,  if  prolonged, 
t he  able  men  of  t he  country  are  spurred  by  their  natural 
and  honourable  ambition  to  the  overthrow  of  the — in 
their  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation — guilty  rulers. 


A new  dynasty  is  then  established,  which  consolidates 
its  power  by  restoring  the  institution  in  integrity  and 
purity ; and  all  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are 
again  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Heen-nang,  the  wise 
and  able,  who — the  ablest  men  being  always  the  best — 
rule  the  country,  rot  only  with  great  soundness  ot  judg- 
ment, but  with  much  of  that  ‘ righteousness  and  bene- 
volence’ which  is  dictated  as  well  by  their  own  moral 
nature  as  by  the  old  and  venerated  rules  oi  national 
polity.  Then  follows  one  of  those  long  periods  which 
are  marked  in  Chinese  history  by  the  reign  of  justice, 
peace,  content,  cheerful  industry,  and  general  prosperity, 
and  a glorious  succession  of  which  has  made  the  Chinese 
people  not  oi  ly  the  oldest,  but  so  vastly  the  largest  of 
all  the  nafo  is.”  . 

To  be  sure,  it  is  often  objected  to  examinations  that 
they  encourage  cram;  that  men  who  are  actually  far 
supeiior  to  others  seem  at  an  examination  to  be  as  much 
inferior  to  them,  owing  to  timidity,  nervousness,  and 
wan i of  presence  of  mind;  and,  moreover,  thatpioved 
intellectual  excellence  is  no  guarantee  for  moral  worth. 
Now  let  us  see  what  vitality  there  is  in  each  ot  these 
objections.  Whatever  force  there  may  be  in  the  objec- 
tion against  cram,  as  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
Universities,  it  cannot  affect  the  examinations  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  What  is  the  accepted  meaning  of  the 
word  ci  am  ? W hy  cram  means  this  : — When  a limited 
number  of  examiners,  whose  habits  are  indolent,  and 
whose  knowledge  is  stationary,  continue  tor  years,  oft 
and  on,  to  examine  in  the  same  subjects,  a sort  ot  t amity 
likeness  is  found  to  grow  up  in  their  questions;  it  is 
discovered  that  the  examiners  have  favourite  text  books 
— that  they  have  a fancy  for  a certain  point  of  view 
that  they  are  great  sticklers  for  certain  tormsot  notation, 
which  very  few  care  about  but  themselves,  that  they 
have  pet  questions  as  posers — that  some  are  found  to  dis- 
like finery  in  dress,  or  vice  versa.  Now,  acute  men, 
taking  advantage  of  these  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies, 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  grooves  in  which 
the  examiners  run ; they  map  out  the  field  ot  subjects 
intersected  by  these  educational  railroads,  and  they  sett 
the  information  thus  laboriously  acquired  to  those  who 
will  pay  them  for  it.  I have  heard  of  one  gentleman  ot 
this  much  maligned  occupation  who  applied  the  doctrine 
of  chances  and  the  theory  of  probabilities  with  much 
show  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  manipulation  ot 
z’s  and  y’s  to  prove  that  if  Mr.  A.  examined,  the  odds 
were  fifty  to  one  he  would  ask  a particular  question  about 
the  binomial  theorem,  and  thirty  to  one  that,  it  Mi.  B. 
examined,  he  would  ask  a pet  question  of  his  own  in 
logarithms.  But  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  trace  the 
bias  of  an  examiner  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  or  who  is 
there  to  pay  for  such  a detective-like  proceeding  . But 
it  has  been  said,  men  who  are  well  up  in  subjects  often 
pass  a poor  examination  in  them,  and  are  out-stripped 
by  others  whose  knowledge  in  the  same  subjects  is  ot  a 
very  meagre  kind.  But  is  not  one  ot  the  principal 
objects  of  the  examination-scheme  to  bring  out.  not 
merely  the  acquisitions  made — to  test  not  alone  the  intel- 
lectual capacity— but  presence  of  mind , coolness,  sagacity, 
and  quickness  in  seizing  tire  point  of  the  question  put  by 
the  examiner.  These  moral  qualities,  at  least  as  legal ds 
the  business  of  life,  are  not  inferior  in  value  to  intel- 
lectual power.  And,  with  regard  to  the  last  objection,  it 
seems  to  be  founded  on  some  kind  of  a vague  notion  ot 
distributive  justice,  that  if  one  man  is  endowed  with 
high  intellectual  qualities,  it  is  only  fair  that  lus  neigh- 
bour, who  is  confessedly  an  intensely  stupid  man,  should 
get  all  the  moral  ones.  We  might  just  as  well  aigue 
that  a man  of  genius  must  be  of  diminutive  stature,  ot 
mean  presence,  or  of  feeble  constitution.  But  the 
Almighty  does  not  dispense  the  gifts  of  mind  or  body 
by  measure  : more  frequently  the  rule  seems  to  be  tna  - 
to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given  more  abundantly.  Bm 
plea,  then,  for  the  higher  moral  constitution  ot  the 
stupid  falls  to  the  ground,  ignored  as  it  is  by  all  ex- 
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! perience.  It  would  be  very  strange  were  it  otherwise, 
for,  as  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  very  justly  ob- 
j serve  in  the  notice  of  their  Public  Registry:  “ a young 
man  who  must  necessarily  have  devoted  to  study  a large 
portion  of  the  time  at  his  disposal,  often  very  scant,  can 
scarcely  have  had  much  leisure  for  idle  pursuits  or  vicious 
indulgences.” 

Having  at  considerable  length  brought  under  your 
notice  the  advantages  of  education,  I now  come  to  the 
question,  how  may  education  most  effectually  be  pro- 
moted ? And  on  this  question  we  shall  find  as  many 
varieties  of  opinion  as  there  are  different  shades  of  the 
same  colour.  One  man  is  for  the  luissez  faire,  the  let 
alone  principle  ; another  says,  let  the  State  take  the  whole 

I matter  into  its  own  hands,  let  it  catch  the  truants,  shut 
them  up  bet  ween  four  walls,  and  pour  learning  like  physic 
down  their  throats.  One  man  says,  let  us  have  a national 
tax  for  education.  Oh,  no,  says  a second,  I am  for  a 
local  rate.  I am  opposed  to  both  your  plans,  cries  a 

I third  ; I am  all  for  voluntary  contributions.  Away  with 
centralisation,  exclaims  one  man  ; it  is  Prussian  and  des- 
il!  potic.  Down  with  local  management,  cries  his  adver- 
sary; it  is  corrupt,  and  fattens  nests  of  jobbers.  One  man 
shouts  for  secular  instruction,  another  will  have  nothing 
but  purely  religious  teaching  ; while  a third  would  at- 
tempt to  combine  them  both.  One  man  admits  Dissen- 
ters openly  to  church  schools ; another  would  let  them  in 
by  the  back  door  ; while  a third  would  exclude  them  al- 
together. So  on  I might  continue  to  raise  a saddened 
smile,  or  provoke  indignant  laughter.  Now,  then,  as 
there  are  so  many  opinions  on  this  well-ventilated,  cer- 
tainly not  winnowed  question,  for  it  contains  plenty  of 
chaff,  I cannot  much  be  blamed  if  I,  too,  like  Diogenes, 
proceed  to  roll  my  tub.  Well,  then,  my  view  is  this. 
We  shall  never  radically  improve  education  until  we 
create  a demand  for  it.  1 am  convinced  that  the  relation 
of  supply  to  demand  holds  as  strictly  in  this  case  as  in 
that  of  iron  or  coal.  This  is  the  great  principle  to 
establish.  Once  let  it  be  widely  known  and  clearly 
understood  that  a new  order  of  things  has  arisen — that, 
however  it  may  have  been  heretofore,  men  will  be  pro- 
moted for  their  industry  and  talent,  instead  of  by  per- 
sonal favour,  or  through  family  influence.  Do  this, 
and  immediately  two  distinct  consequences  will  fol- 
low. You  will  have  employments  more  economi- 
cally, because  better,  filled  than  formerly ; but  far 
more  than  this  will  be  the  result.  Education  will  receive 
an  impetus  which  could  be  given  it  in  no  other  way.  1 
have  no  doubt  whatever  on  my  mind  that  within  the 
last  two  years  the  government  has  done  far  more  to  pro- 
mote and  improve  the  education  of  the  middle  classes 
of  this  country,  and  to  stimulate  their  energies  by  throw- 
ing open  the  appointments  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  to  unrestricted  competition,  and  by  estab- 
lishing examinations  for  official  situations,  than  if  they 
had  founded  fifty  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  endowed  500  professorships  in  them.  The 
means  of  knowledge  and  the  facilities  for  learning  are 
not  difficult  to  obtain  in  this  country.  Everybody  you 
meet  is  willing  to  give  the  struggling  student  a helping 
hand.  What  we  lack  is  the  strong  propelling  motive  to 
indefatigable  effort.  Make  education  a necessary  of  life, 
and  not  merely  a luxury,  and  depend  upon  it  men  will 
procure  it,  come  by  it  how  they  may.  Create  the  de- 
mand, and  the  supply  is  sure  to  follow.  Whether  Eng- 
land shall  elevate  the  tone  of  its  education  or  raise  the 
standard  of  its  instruction,  is  not  a question  for  a govern- 
ment to  decide.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  Lords,  it  does 
not  rest  with  the  Commons ; it  is  a question  entirely 
within  the  control  of  the  people  themselves.  Let  the 
employers  of  labour  promote  only  the  educated  and  the 
industrious,  and  an  ample  supply  of  the  educated  and 
industrious  will  be  forthcoming.  Let  them  do  this  and 
then  urge  the  government  to  follow  their  example.  What 
can  be  more  hypocritical  or  contemptible  than  for  a man 
to  make  a speech,  a flaming  speech,  perhaps,  on  the  plat- 


form at  some  education  meeting,  abuse  the  government, 
censure  the  Committee  of  Council,  hold  up  the  finger  of 
warning  to  the  Church,  and  then  go  home  and  bestow 
any  bit  of  patronage  or  office  in  his  gift  on  the  idle  or 
worthless,  on  the  mere  ground  of  interest  or  acquaintance? 

My  arguments  do  not  touch  the  case  of  the  very  poor, 
for  whom  the  public  is  quite  as  much  bound,  under  a 
common  sense  view  of  the  case,  to  provide  common  learn- 
ing, as  it  is  to  find  common  food  or  common  clothing. 
If  we  admit  the  truth  of  princi pies  long  acted  upon  in 
this  country,  the  question  of  public  education  needs  no 
discussion  to  enable  us  to  find  its  true  solution.  Some 
people  talk  a great  deal  about  the  state — they  are  afraid 
of  the  power  of  the  state,  they  dread  the  influence  of  the 
state,  they  warn  their  neighbours  against  the  encroach- 
ing despotism  of  the  state.  I believe  the  old  Whig  for- 
mula is  gone  somewhat  out  of  fashion,  “ The  power  of 
the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished.”  Now,  people  who  speak  of  the  state  in  this 
way  seem  to  talk  as  if  the  state  were  some  foreign  mys- 
terious power,  incessantly  striving  to  bring  us  all  under 
its  yoke — some  foreign  despotism,  whose  insidious  en- 
croachments on  our  liberties  we  ought  ever  to  be  on  the 
watch  against.  Apprehensions  such  as  these  may  have 
been  very  natural  and  well-founded  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  1.  or  Janies  II.,  but  now  they  are  wholly  ground- 
less. So  true  it  is  that  words  and  names — mere  sounds — 
are  indestructible,  while  the  solid  material — things  they 
represent — have  ages  ago  passed  away.  Where  is  the 
cross  at  Charing  ? or  the  knights  templars  of  the  Tem- 
ple ? or  the  convent  which  stood  in  Covent-garden  ? 
What  is  the  state  ? The  state  is  the  government.  What 
is  the  government?  The  creature  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  What  is  the  House  of  Commons?  The 
creation  of  the  people.  Thus  the  voice  of  the  state  is 
the  intensified  voice  of  the  people.  We  have  no  govern- 
ment in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ; that  is,  a body 
which  originates  measures  on  its  own  responsibility  and 
is  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by  these  measures.  We  have 
an  administration  prepared  to  embody  into  laws  the  clearly- 
expressed  will  of  the  people.  Therefore,  measures  must  be 
ventilated,  as  the  phrase  goes,  before  they  can  with  any 
prospect  of  success  be  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  there  they  must  pass  through  many 
stages  of  probation  and  trial  before  they  are  finally 
taken  up  by  the  government  of  the  day  and  enshrined 
in  the  statute  book.  Hence  in  this  country  the  necessity 
for  agitation  and  the  use  of  discussion.  But  I will  not 
pursue  this  subject  further. 

I will  conclude  these  lengthened  observations  by  show- 
ing how  this  question  of  supply  and  demand  in  education 
affects  the  social  standing  of  the  educator.  Now  the 
value  of  the  article  in  which  the  teacher  deals,  and  the 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held,  will  in  a great  measure 
determine  his  social  standing.  Where  education  is  but 
lightly  valued,  its  professors  are  but  little  esteemed. 
Where,  as  in  the  Universities,  instruction  in  certain 
branches  of  knowledge  may  lead  to  honour  or  to  social 
position,  the  teacher  there  may  take  a higher  grade. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  divinity,  law,  and  medicine 
are  called  specially  the  learned  professions,  because  the 
subjects  about  which  they  are  occupied  are  some  of  the 
highest  and  most  important  which  concern  man  either  in 
his  future  or  his  present  state.  Consequently,  wherever 
education  his  highly  valued,  the  office  of  the  educator 
stands  high.  In  ignorant  and  barbarous  communities 
he  is  either  not  found  at  all,  or  he  is  placed  very  near  the 
bottom  of  the  social  scale.  In  ancient  Greece,  where 
philosophy  was  the  highest  and  noblest  subject  of  human 
thought,  statesmen  and  generals  were  its  lecturers.  In 
ancient  Rome,  where  philosophy  was  despised,  its  teachers 
were  slaves.  The  conclusion  I come  to,  therefore,  is  this, 
that  the  social  standing  of  the  teacher  can  only  be  ad- 
vanced by  enhancing  the  value  of  the  article  he  trades 
in.  When  pupils  shall  flock  in  crowds  after  the  teacher 
of  knowledge,  praying  for  admission  to  his  lectures,  he 
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will  take  a very  different  position  from  that  he  now  fills. 
At  present  Mr.  Squeers  is  only  too  often  the  type  of  the 
schoolmaster  in  remote  districts,  and  this  brings  me  back 
again,  by  another  train  of  thought,  to  the  principle  I set 
out  with — that  it  is  only  by  some  such  testing  of  results 
as  I advocate  that  the  honourable  profession  of  teacher 
can  be  purged  of  such  men.  The  state  cannot  interfere 
with  them — they  would  refuse  admission  to  Government 
or  to  any  other  inspectors.  Parents  of  pupils  are  no 
judges  of  a schoolmaster’s  qualifications.  It  is  only 
through  some  such  testing  tribunal  as  I advocate  that  the 
in  competency  of  men  of  this  stamp  could  be  detected 
and  exposed  through  the  proved  ignorance  of  their  pupils. 
The  social  position,  then,  of  the  schoolmaster  can  only 
be  raised  by  elevating  the  educational  platform  on  which 
he  stands.  The  needs  of  society  require  that,  while 
some  are  engaged  in  promting  its  welfare  by  improving 
themselves,  others  must  devote  their  time  to  training  the 
young  to  follow  in  the  same  course.  We  are  compelled 
here  as  elsewhere  to  apply  the  great  principle  of  the  di- 
vision of  labour,  on  whose  development  the  advancement 
of  society  mainly  depends.  There  is  a very  admirable 
lecture,  by  Mr.  Bazley,  of  Manchester,  on  the  “ Labour 
of  Life.”  It  has  recently  been  published  in  a cheap 
form.  I cannot  do  better  than  direct  your  attention  to 
it.  Speaking  of  mental  labour,  he  says: — “With  the 
progress  and  increase  of  society  the  number  of  those 
whose  labour  consists  of  mental  rather  than  of  physical 
exertion  becomes  more  conspicuous.  The  pursuits  of  i 
men  being  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
professions,  as  well  as  trade  and  commerce,  are  called 
into  existence  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  age.  Pro- 
fessional men,  consisting  of  medical  practitioners,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  engineers,  architects,  and  men  of  science,  and 
of  those  upon  whom  the  governing  power  of  a country  de- 
volves, are  as  requisite  for  the  good  of  the  common  weal  as 
are  those  who  perform  bodily  and  visible  labour.  Indeed, 
the  labour  of  the  mind  exceeds,  in  national  importance 
and  usefulness,  the  mere  drudgery  of  muscle  and  of 
physical  force.  To  the  mental  services  of  professors  of 
every  class  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  owe  an  extent 
of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledged. From  the  ancients  and  their  successors,  modern 
civilisation  has  derived  the  fruits  of  both  accumulated 
labour  and  wisdom.  Nor  is  the  apparent  leisure  of  many 
of  the  most  intellectual  occupations  to  be  despised.  Un- 
fortunately, the  ignorant  do  not  appreciate  mental  labour, 
and,  though  the  midnight  student,  wasting  in  power, 
like  the  flickering  light  of  his  lamp,  may  be  developing 
the  hidden  treasures  of  nature,  art,  or  science,  and  pre- 
paring for  the  beneficial  and  active  exercise  of  some  new 
industry,  his  toils  are  often  unrewarded,  and,  with 
Butler,  the  eulogy  of  the  monumental  stone  becomes  his 
portion,  instead  of  the  bread  which  he  needed.” 

But  to  return,  the  educator  labours  under  other  disad- 
vantages. He  finds  great  difficulty  in  augmenting  the 
stock  of  his  intellectual  acquisitions.  Now  this  to  some 
persons  may  appear  very  strange,  but  so  it  is.  There  is 
no  man,  no  matter  what  his  occupation,  business,  or  pro- 
fession, if  he  have  any  leisure  at  all,  who  is  not  in  a 
more  favourable  position  to  make  intellectual  progress 
than  tire  schoolmaster.  The  reason  is  plain.  A man  of 
business  who  is  engaged  all  day  in  his  warehouse,  or  super- 
intending his  workmen,  or  transacting  commercial  affairs, 
when  he  returns  home  in  the  evening  finds  it  a positive 
relief  to  take  up  a book  or  a subject  of  study,  because  in 
so  doing  lie  brings  into  play  a set  of  faculties  which  were 
dormant  during  the  day.  This  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  merchants  and  other  men  of  business  have  been 
distinguished  for  their  attainments  in  literature  or  science. 
But  when  the  schoolmaster  has  finished  his  day’s  work, 
if  he  takes  up  a book,  he  calls  into  action  only  faculties 
already  jaded  by  the  labours  of  the  day.  The  wonder 
should  be,  therefore,  that  he  has  done  so  much,  rather 
than  that  he  should  have  done  so  little.  But,  however, 
this  may  be,  you  perform  a work  without  which  society 


could  not  well  hold  together — you  expend  your  energies 
in  improving  others  rather  than  in  accomplishing  your- 
selves-— you  have  the  priceless  satisfaction  of  your  own 
consciences  that  you  do  the  work  whieh  is  given  you  to 
do,  and  this  is  a reward  which  finally  is  the  greatest  we 
can,  any. of  us,  obtain.  Yours  is  a great  work,  if  you 
will  only  so  regard  it.  A holy  work,  if  only  the  spirit 
from  above  be  given  to  enable  you  to  concecrate  it  to  its 
proper  uses : — 

“All  the  means  of  action 
The  shapeless  masses,  the  materials 
Lie  everywhere  around  us.  What  wc  need 
Is  the  celestial  fire,  to  change  the  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  and  clear.'' 


MEN  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

By  W.  Bridges  Adams. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Danson  and  Mr.  Chadwick  demur  to 
my  view  of  cotton  manufactures  in  Lancashire,  and  the 
ultimate  transfer  to  India  of  a large  part  of  those  opera- 
tions. I assure  Mr.  Danson  that  1 do  not  contemplate 
any  sudden  exodus  to  take  place  precisely  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1857  or  1858.  I merely  look  at  this  fact,  that 
cotton  is  grown  in  India,  and  will  ultimately  be  grown 
more  largely  as  railways  open  up  the  means  of  exporting 
it ; and  that  in  the  districts  wrhere  it  will  be  most  largely 
grown,  there  exists  an  indigenous  population,  very  docile 
I and  obedient,  of  the  organisation  precisely  adapted  for 
the  textile  arts,  and  who  can  be  maintained  on  their  own 
soil  at  a much  cheaper  rate  than  similar  people  can  be 
bred  and  maintained  at  in  Lancashire.  And  so  soon  as 
railways  shall  furnish  the  means  of  carrying  machinery 
to  these  cotton-growing  spots,  English  enterprise,— which 
will  embark  largely  in  cotton-growing,  to  the  exclusion 
ot  the  present  miserable  system  in  India,  where  monied 
men  advance  cash  to  the  cultivator  to  buy  the  seed,  and 
take  a mortgage  on  the  crop, — that  English  enterprise  will 
also  see  the  desirability  of  giving  the  crop  additional 
value  by  spinning  and  weaving  it,  and  thus  practically 
lessening  the  cost  of  transit  by  the  increased  value  of  the 
commodity.  Free  Trade,  of  which  Manchester  has  been 
the  especial  advocate,  must  bring  this  to  pass.  Free 
trade  infallibly  guides  production  to  the  locality  of  the 
greatest  economy,  and,  therefore,  the  advantages  pre- 
served by  Lancashire  over  India,  because  India  is  with- 
out roads,  must  disappear  as  fast  as  these  roads  shall  be 
made.  The  elements  of  the  cotton  trade  are — labour  of  a 
peculiar  class, — climate,  natural  or  artificial, — cotton,  and 
machinery.  India  has  the  labour  indigenous,  the  cli- 
mate indigenous,  the  cotton  indigenous,  and  lacks  only 
the  machinery.  Lancashire  has  labour  artificial,  climate 
artificial,  cotton  artificial,  and  only  machinery  indigenous. 
Any  political  economist  can  work  out  the  question  of  what 
the  result  will  be  when  the  machinery  can  get  to  India, 
the  original  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  How  fast, 
or  how  slowly  this  may  come  to  pass,  may  be  matter  of 
opinion  ; but  in  these  days  it  would  not  be  well  to  count 
too  much  on  inertia,  or  build  new  mills  in  Lancashire 
too  recklessly.  There  is  no  fear  of  this  in  shrewd  Lan- 
cashire, where  the  signs  of  the  times  are  read  as  aptly 
as  anywhere.  Indian  workmen  will  need  training,  but 
the  example  once  set,  some  twenty-five  years  would  pro- 
bably suffice  to  raise  the  new  manufacture  to  a palmy 
condition,  not  again  to  be  affected  by  foreign  or  home 
rivalry.  If  Mr.  Danson  be  contemplating  anew  mill,  he 
will  do  well  to  ponder  over  these  things. 

And  now  to  Mr.  Chadwick  and  “ races  of  workmen.” 
To  avoid  confusion,  it  will  be  as  well  just  to  settle  our 
terms,  about  which  Mr.  Chadwick  seems  to  labour  under 
misapprehension.  By  the  term  Saxon,  1 mean  that 
class  of  men  found  commonly  in  Sussex,  mostly  fair- 
haired and  blue-eyed,  of  middle  stature,  very  moderate 
acuteness  of  intellect,  or  delicacy  of  nerves,  and  great 
general  robustness,  anil  good  digestion,  the  class  of 
men,  whether  found  in  Sussex  or  elsewhere,  from  whom 
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navvies  and  sailors  and  the  best  class  of  agricultural 
labourers  spring  instinctively. 

By  the  term  Celt,  I mean  that  class  of  men  found 
largely  in  Southern  France,  in  Southern  Ireland,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  men  mostly  dark- 
skinned  and  dark-haired,  of  little  physical  strength,  as 
compared  with  the  Saxon,  but  capable  of  occasional 
great  nervous  energy,  of  delicate  organisation,  and  with 
acute  perceptive  faculties. 

The  Saxon  belongs  to  the  cold  climate  and  open  air 
work,  that  is,  being  trained  in  the  cold  climate,  though  he 
may  work  in  the  warm  climate,  it  is  not  congenial  to 
him.  His  labour  of  love  is  in  the  open  air.  The  Celt 
belongs  to  the  warm  climate,  and  though  lie  may  work 
in  the  cold  climate,  it  is  not  congenial  to  him.  His 
“ labour  of  love,” — when  he  loves  to  labour — is  in  the 
warm  climate,  or  under  shelter. 

In  speaking,  therefore,  of  races  of  workmen,  it  must 
be  understood  that  some  countries  and  climates  produce 

I the  Saxon  variety  in  the  greatest  abundance — others  the 
Celtic  variety.  But  it  is  the  intermingling  of  the  two 
which  produces  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as 
an  Englishman — physical  power  united  with  mental 
| acuteness. 

“ A man  of  the  real  grit”  is  an  English  provincial  ex- 
pression, sometimes  used  in  the  United  States  ; “ of  the 
rock  of  the  Hartzgeberge,”  say  the  Germans,  both  meaning 
that  class  of  man  whose  instinct  is  to  tame  the  beast  to 
his  uses,  and  create  the  field  out  of  the  felled  forest 
— to  span  the  wide  river  with  a bridge  or  thread  it  with 
a boat — to  ride  the  wide  ocean  with  a ship— drain  the 
morass — and  level  the  mountain  to  make  roads.  Such 
men  grow  on  soil  congenial  to  them,  and  evon  Mr. 
Chadwick  bears  testimony  to  the  virtue  that  dwells  on 
Blackstone  edge : — 

“ The  most  eminent  of  the  ‘ navvies’  in  England  come  from 
the  hill  districts  of  sandstone-grit  and  granite  in  Lancashire 
and  other  northern  counties,  where  there  are  favourable  sanitary 
conditions  of  pure  soft  water  and  forced  ventilation,  and  some 
natural  drainage  by  winds  and  storms.  Their  alimentation,  too, 
has  been  generally  good.  Some  of  the  leading  navvies  have 
represented  to  me  that  they  consider  eleven  pounds  of  meat 
per  head  per  week,  a necessary  of  life  for  good  work  ; but  I 
should  not  accept  this  as  to  the  species  of  diet  as  an  absolute 
dogma,  for  they,  themselves,  have  admitted  to  me  that  eaters  of 
oatmeal  and  potatoes  (with  milk),  though  in  great  quantities, 
have  done  good  work  with  them  ; what,  however,  appears  to  be 
certain  is,  that  a superior  alimentation  at  the  least  is  required, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  the  sole  requisite,  and  mental  as  well 
as  bodily  stimuli  are  needed  for  the  attainment  of  superior  work. 

Pure  water,  forced  ventilation,  natural  drainage  by 
winds  and  storms,  and  eleven  pounds  of  meat  per  week 
on  the  grit  and  granite,  go  to  the  creation  of  the  most 
I eminent  navvies  in  England,  and  that  is,  in  other  words, 

1 saying — the  best  soldiers  and  sailors  also,  the  staple 

Englishman  ,vho  practically  demonstrates,  day  by  day, 
that  these  islands  and  their  dependencies  belong  to  him 
and  his  race,  from  which  they  are  not  to  be  dislodged 
jl  by  any  inferior  races. 

Mr.  Chadwick  will  not  assert  that  by  any  process  he 
could  convert  these  navvies  into  spinners  and  weavers, 
though  he  states  that  their  descendants,  born  and  bred 
in  the  cities,  “ lose  on  the  average  ten  years  of  working 
ability.”  A fortiori  what  would  they  iose,  kept  in  the 
hot  and  moist  atmosphere  essential  to  the  perfect  spin- 
ning and  weaving  of  cotton  ? 

Again,  in  Piedmont,  we  have  this  same  kind  of  grit 
and  granite-grown  man,  as  Mr.  Chadwick  very  clearly 
describes  him: — 

“ From  time  immemorial,  the  Piedmontese  provinces  of  Ivree, 
Brille,  Varillo,  and  others,  but  especially  the  high  country  near 
■ the  lakes,  including  the  cantons  of  Arona  and  Bellazona,  are  in 
the  habit  of  sending  every  year  into  other  countries  a consider- 
able number  of  active  and  industrious  men,  who  represent  pre- 
cisely this  class  of  small  contractors,  the  employment  of  whom 
has  generally  the  best  results.  Many  of  these  migrants  are 
painters,  plumbers,  chimney-doctors,  and  decorators ; but  their 


most  remarkable  talent  is  that  for  ‘ navvying,’  and  for  this 
qualification  they  are  sought  at  great  distances,  as  they  will 
be  wherever  their  work  can  be  appreciated.  In  tlio-e  healthy 
districts  the  peasantry  have  had  for  a great  number  of  genera- 
tions substantial  food,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  irrigated  coun- 
tries, where  cattle  are  numerous.  It  is  doubtless  by  these 
means  that  the  Piedmontese  ‘ navvy’  is  so  indefatigable,  and 
also  exempt  from  the  diseases  that  generally  prevail  amongst 
the  labouring  classes.  I have  seen  them,  without  suffering  any 
injury  from  it,  remain  twelve  hours  working  in  a deep  cutting, 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  where  the  reverberation  of  an 
Italian  sun  would  have  been  intolerable  to  men  of  any  other 
mould.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  they  execute  quickly  and  well 
whatever  they  undertake.  To  see  them  form  a s!ope  [dresser 
un  talus),  or  dislodge  a rock,  either  with  the  pickaxe  or  with 
powder,  one  cannot  help  asking — Are  they  not  rather  artists 
than  labourers?  For  they  have  the  secret  of  combining  an 
extraordinary  speed  in  the  work  they  undertake,  with  the  most 
perfect  execution ; and  herein  lies  their  great  value.  They  will 
not  accept  work  by  the  day  ; but  it  is  not  their  habit  to  work 
lazily,  and  even  the  highest  wages  barely  remunerate  their 
labour.” 

Painters,  plumbers,  chimney-doctors,  and  decorators, 
still  we  do  not  find  them  working  in  cotton-mills  ! 

Mr.  Chadwick  imputes  to  me  as  an  offence  that  I con- 
sider our  own  race  to  be  superior,  though  almost  in  the 
same  breath  he  asserts  that  English  labour  is  cheaper 
and  better  than  any  continental  labour.  We  scarcely 
require  his  assurance  that  the  children  of  Saxons  and 
Celts,  and  all  other  manner  of  men,  can  be  trained  to 
industry  or  idleness,  comfort  or  misery,  but  this  is 
not  the  question.  In  choosing  occupations  for  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  we  should  have  regard  to  their  natural 
aptitude.  We  should  naturally  choose  the  Saxon,  the 
men  of  “ grit,”  for  the  land  and  out-door  work,  and  take 
the  Celt  for  the  artist  and  in-door  work.  We  may,  it  is 
true,  breed  down  the  Saxon  till  he  becomes  enfeebled 
enough  to  spin,  piece,  and  weave,  without  the  surplus 
energy  that  breaks  threads  instead  of  mending  them ; 
but  we  had  better  take  the  smaller-bodied  and  lighter- 
fingered  Celt. 

If  Mr.  Chadwick  will  demonstrate  that  in  the  hot 
and  moist  climates  or  temperatures  good  for  spinning- 
cotton  thread — and  the  identical  temperature  of  liver 
complaints — he  can  breed  up  strong  men  fit  to  take  suit 
and  service  in  the  battle-field,  if  need  be,  my  argument 
is  at  an  end ; but  if  we  can  only  maintain  our  cotton 
manufactures  by  the  depreciation  of  our  men,  then  we 
had  better  let  them  go  to  that  other  class  of  British 
subjects  who  inhabit  British  India,  Mr.  Chadwick 
quotes  an  opinion  of  Count  Gasparin,  in  France,  on  the 
qualities  of  men 

r“  Beware  ! you  will  not  get  from  land  there  the  promised  re- 
turn. I know  the  men  of  that  country  ; the)  want  activity  ; the 
pupils  who  come  irom  it  to  our  veterinary  school  do  not  strike 
hard  upon  the  anvil!"  ‘What  hue  and  just  appreciation!’ 
exclaims  the  Count.  'There,  where  the  labourer’s  arm  is  ener- 
vated, whether  by  physical  debility,  arising  from  a bad  regime, 
or  by  long  habits  of  idleness — there,  where  they  do  not  strike 
I hard  upon  the  anvil,  the  value  ot  the  land  is  affected  by  their 
depression!  Of  old  our  forefathers  said,  ‘ Tant  vaut  l’homme, 
tant  vaut  la  terre’ — (as  is  the  worth  of  the  labourer,  so  is  the 
worth  of  the  land).” 

Can  the  men  of  our  Lancashire  cotton  mills  “strike 
hard  upon  the  anvil?”  If  not,  “ as  is  the  worth  of  the 
labourer,  so  is  the  worth  of  the  land.”  If  ever  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  textile  materials  shall  become 
our  chief  employment,  we  shall  find  soon  some  foreign 
conqueror,  who  will  rule  us  as  we  now  rule  the  natives 
Of  India,  though  probably  with  less  justice  and  more 
hardship.  Before  it  comes  to  that  we  shall  get  some 
“ commissions  of  inquiry”  as  to  which  are  our  most 
desirable  trades  to  follow. 

Mr.  Chadwick  is  a better  collector  of  data  for  verifica- 
tion than  a logician.  He  quotes  precedent  for  denomi- 
nating Mr.  John  Kennedy  “the  father  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,”  in  the  exchange  of  cotton  compliments  at 
Manchester,  but  he  would  have  done  better  to  have  quoted 
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a fact  than  a fiction.  Father-in-law  would  have  been  the 
more  correct  term.  A very  valuable  and  worthy  man 
was  Mr.  Kennedy,  though  not  a Lancashire  man — one 
whose  sterling  merits  could  very  well  dispense  with  a 
factitious  reputation. 

In  using  the  term,  “ slaves  of  the  mill,”  I speak 
advisedly.  If  a large  number  of  people  are  brought  up 
to  no  process  of  getting  a living  save  working  in  cotton 
mills,  and  are  physically  unfitted  for  other  work  thereby, 
legal  freedom  in  no  way  helps  their  practical  compulsion. 
The  farmer  races,  whom  Mr.  Chadwick  describes  as  alter- 
nating the  labour  of  the  field  with  that  of  the  loom  in 
their  own  dwellings  in  bad  weather  or  darkness,  might 
say  “ nay”  to  the  mill  owners’  wages,  but  they  are  not  of 
the  class  to  weave  miles  of  cotton  cloth  for  export.  They 
and  their  wives  spun  and  wove  “ homespun”  goods  for 
home  wear,  but  did  not  deal  in  what  Cobbett,  with  a 
sort  of  rough  though  bigoted  perception,  called  “the 
flimsy  fabrics  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.” 


INDIAN  IRON. 

The  Government  of  Bengal  has  just  published  a report 
on  a new  iron  field  examined  by  Mr.  Smith,  a viewer, 
sent  out  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  is  at  Barrool,  a 
place  about  ten  miles  beyond  Raneegunge,  the  last 
station  on  the  existing  railway.  It  is  close  to  the  coal 
mines,  and  the  means  of  carriage  both  by  rail  and  water 
are  close  at  hand.  The  quantity  of  ore  Mr.  Smith  esti- 
mates at  about  6,400,000  tons  to  the  square  mile,  but  the 
limits  of  the  field  remain  to  be  ascertained.  The  first 
pit,  says  Mr.  Smith,  “ was  sunk  to  a depth  of  32  feet, 
intersecting  to  that  depth  four  seams  of  iron  ore,  of  the 
aggregate  thickness  of  18  inches,  which  with  the  seams 
before  known  make  a total  of  38  inches  of  clay  iron  ore 
of  very  superior  quality.  In  addition  to  these,  a vein  of 
carboiiifererous  iron  ore,  known  at  home  as  ‘ black  band,’ 
was  passed  through,  3 feet  6 inches  thick.  It  is  notnearly 
so  rich  in  iron  as  the  Scotch  black  band,  and  is  estimated  to 
yieldno  more  than  from  20  to  23  percent,  in  its  raw  state; 
but  when  calcined — a process  which  this  ore,  as  well  as  all 
the  clay  ores  found  here,  must  go  through  before  intro- 
duction to  the  blast  furnace — it  will  yield  over  40  per 
cent,  of  iron.”  A further  trial  was  made  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Biddle,  and  the  pit  “ has  been  con- 
tinued to  a depth  of  51  feet  11  inches,  another  seam  of 
ore,  2 feet  4 inches,  and  by  analysis  containing  42  per 
cent,  of  iron,  being  discovered;  so  that,  in  a shallow 
section  of  52  feet,  we  have  38  inches  in  separate  beds  of 
excellent  clay  iron  ore,  and  52  inches  of  carboniferous 
or  black  band  iron  ore.”  Cheap  indigenous  iron,  suffi- 
ciently good  for  rails,  is  at  this  moment  the  want  of 
India.  The  railway  is  not  advancing  very  fast,  but,  had 
it  been  pushed  on  as  was  originally  expected,  the  works 
would  have  been  at  a dead  lock  for  want  of  permanent 
way.  There  is  a large  mining  populatio  t in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Barrool,  while  the  great  reservoir  of  labour, 
the  Dhangur  and  Cale  villages,  are  within  an  accessible 
distance.  The  land  belongs,  it  is  believed,  to  the  Ben- 
gal Coal  Company,  which  is  about  to  commence  experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 


frawcMnp  nf  Institutions, 


Islington. — The  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  have 
engaged  Professor  Levi  to  deliver  four  lectures  on  “ The 
History  and  Principles  of  Commerce  and  Banking,”  on 
January  19th  and  the  three  following  Monday  evenings. 
The  Committee  propose  sending  a certain  number  of  free 
tickets  to  each  of  the  leading  banking  establishments  of 
London. 

Mitcham.— At  the  Literary  Institution,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  25th  Nov.,  Mr.  P. L.  Simmonds  delivered  a 


lecture  to  the  members  of  the  above  Institution,  “On  the 
Food  Delicaciesof  Various  Nations.”  Thelecturerliadac- 
eumulated  a vast  fund  of  information  on  the  subject,  and 
described  the  substances  used  for  food  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  from  the  sea-slugs,  rats,  &c.,  of  China,  to 
the  refined  condiments  of  Soyer,  in  a most  interesting 
manner.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a collection  of 
many  preserved  articles,  used  as  food  in  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

Nobthowram. — The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Me- 
chanics’ Institution  congratulates  the  memberson  the  satis- 
factory progress  made  during  the  past  year.  One  principal 
cause  of  this  improvement  had  been  the  removal  of  the 
institution  from  the  inconvenient  premises  it  formerly 
occupied  to  a commodious  room,  for  the  gratuitous  use 
of  which  the  directors  were  indebted  to  the  chairman, 
Michael  Stocks,  Esq.,  at  whose  expense  it  was  built,  and 
to  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Wawn.  Two  lectures  only  had  been 
given  during  the  year — one  by  the  Rev.  J.  V.  Macrae, 
the  other  by  Mr.  Washington,  the  vice-president ; but 
the  directors  contemplated  arranging  a course  for  the 
ensuing  season.  The  directors’  were  happy  to  say  that  the 
classes  had  been  fairly  successful.  They  had  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  valuable  aid  of  Mr.  Washington , assistedby 
Messrs.  Holt,  Smith,  Hebblethwaite,  and  Wood.  Instruc- 
tion had  been  given  in  reading,  writing,  dictation,  arith- 
metic, and  grammar.  The  attendance  at  present  was  33, 
with  a prospect  of  a further  increase.  The  female  classes 
met  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a committee,  consisting  of  ladies ; and  the  di- 
rectors tendered  their  cordial  thanks  to  Mrs.  Wawn,  the 
Misses  Emmett,  Miss  Carter,  Miss  Crawshaw,  Miss 
Crewdson,  Miss  Jagger,  and  Miss  Appleyard,  who  had 
taken  upon  themselves  the  care  of  these  classes,  which 
were  making  considerable  progress  in  reading,  writing, 
and  domestic  economjL  The  members  of  the  Institution 
numbered  91,  of  whom  1 was  an  honorary  member,  13 
were  annual  subscribers,  13  quarterly  subscribers,  31  who 
attended  the  male  classes,  26  who  attended  the  female 
classes,  and  7 nominees  recommended  by  subscribers  of 
£1  per  annum.  The  increase,  when  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  was  rot  less  than  54. 
Thirty-one  volumes  had  been  purchased  and  added  to 
tire  library  during  the  year,  besides  which  the  institution 
was  much  indebted  to  several  friends  for  their  kind  con 
tributions.  The  present  number  of  books  is  185,  being 
78  volumes  more  than  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  The 
financial  state  of  the  Institution  is  very  good,  and  the 
directors  tender  their  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who 
kindly  assisted  them  by  their  annual  subscriptions. 

Soutuam. — A meeting  was  held  at  the  Court-house, 
on  Tuesday,  the  10th  ult.,  in  connection  with  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  established  at  Southam,  at  which 
upwards  of  two  hundred  persons  were  present,  comprising 
members  of  the  working  as  well  as  of  the  higher  class, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Webb,  curate  of  Southam,  in  the  chair. 
The  proceedings  of  the  evening  were  interspersed  with 
some  excellent  music.  After  a few  introductory  remarks 
from  the  chairman,  II.  L.  Smith,  Esq.,  rose  to  propose 
— “ That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  to  extend  the  influence  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Southam  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society ; and  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to 
use  every  exertion  to  produce  this  desired  result.”  After 
speaking  of  various  causes  which  had  influenced  the 
success  of  similar  Societies,  he  said  that  one  reason  why 
the  working  classes  did  not  attend  Institutions  of  that 
kind  was  the  unfortunate  prejudice  embodied  in  the  words 
“ 1 don’t  see  the  use  of  it.”  Actuated  by  those  pre- 
judices, they  also  withdrew  their  children  from  school 
before  they  had  had  time  to  learn  anything.  And  they 
were  not  altogether  to  blame  for  that.  Till  very 
recently,  little  had  been  done  to  induce  them  to  adopt  a 
different  course.  Lately,  an  idea  had  been  put  forth 
which,  if  carried  out,  might  have  a most  salutary  effect. 

It  was,  that  in  public  offices,  railway  offices,  banking 
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establishments,  and  in  the  shops  of  tradespeople,  the 
persons  employed  should  have  been  educated,  and  have 
obtained  certificates  of  qualification.  The  idea  sprang 
from  the  inefficient  manner  in  which  some  departments 
of  the  Crimean  army,  the  Commissariat,  &e.,  were 
carried  out,  and  the  people  found  fault  with  the  govern- 
ment, whilst  they  practised  a similar  system  themselves. 
In  private  commercial  establishments,  £70,  £80,  £100, 
£200,  and  higher  sums  per  year  were  bestowed,  by 
favouritism,  upon  persons  much  less  qualified  to  under- 
take the  duties  than  others  who  were  entirely  overlooked. 
That  evil  might  easily  be  remedied  by  the  simple  plan 
of  throwing  open  their  offices,  without  any  favour,  to 
those  who  had  received  certificates  as  to  talent  and  con- 
duct.. Mr.  Smith  then  gave  instances  of  the  manner  in 
which  some  even  responsible  situations  were  filled.  After 
speaking  of  the  advantages  of  regular  instruction,  and 
specially  advocating  the  establishment  of  classes,  Mr. 
Smith  mentioned  several  gentlemen  who  had  kindly 
promised  to  give  lectures  during  the  winter,  and  expressed 
an  earnest  hope  that  they  would  be  well  attended.  The 
resolution  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Stillman,  and  after  ad- 
dresses from  Messrs.  E.  F.  Welchman,  E.  Poole,  Bicker- 
dike,  W.  Blundell,  and  J.  Head,  the  meeting  separated. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon..  London  Institution,  7.  Dr.  John  Tyndall,  “ On  the  Nature 
and  Phenomena  of  Light.” 

Entomological,  8. 

Tues.  Royal  Institution,  3.  Professor  Faraday,  “ The  Attractions 
of  the  Magnet.” 

Pathological,  8.  Anniversary. 

Wed.  London  Institution,  3.  Professor  Rymer  Jones,  “ On  Viva- 
ria and  their  Inhabitants.” 

Geological,  8.  I.  Prof.  Owen,  F.G.S.,  “ On  the  Dichodon 
Cuspidatus  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.”  II.  Prof.  Owen, 
F.G.S.,  “ On  a Fossil  Serpent  from  Salonika.”  III.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Salter,  F.G.S.,  “ On  some  additional  Fossils  from 
the  Longwynd.”  IV.  Prof.  W.  Thomson  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Salter,  F.G.S.,  “ On  some  new  Silurian  Species  of  Acid- 
aspis  from  Ayrshire  and  Shropshire.” 

Pharmaceutical,  8-1. 

Royal  Soc.  Literature,  S|. 

Thuks.  Royal  Institution,  3.  Prof.  Faraday,  “ The  Way  in  which 
the  Attractions  of  the  Magnet  are  Related  to  and  Produced 
by  each  other.” 

Royal  Society  Club,  6. 

London  Institution,  7.  Dr.  R . E.  Grant,  “ On  the  Natural 
History  of  Extinct  Animals.” 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Photographic,  S. 

Royal,  81. 

Fri.  Astronomical,  8. 

Sat.  London  Institution,  3.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “On  Experi- 
mental Physics,  chiefly  in  Relation  to  Cohemistry.” 
Medical,  8.  J 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette,  December  2 6th,  1856.] 

Dated  8th  September,  1856. 

2092.  Boniface  Sabatier,  Paris — Improvements  in  photography. 

Dated  8th  October , 1856. 

2358.  David  Joy  and  A\  illiam  Holt,  Leeds — Improvements  in  |hy- 
draulic  motive  power  engines,  and  the  application  thereof  to 
certain  useful  purposes. 

Dated  31s/  Octobn , 1856. 

2476.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Cliancery-lane— Improved  ma- 
chinery for  rolling  and  forging  iron  or  steel.  (A  communi- 
cation.) 

Dated  81s/  October , 1856. 

2559.  Didier  Elizabeth  Ernest  Ausset  de  Chavanon,  Paris— Improve 
ments  in  cleaning  all  sorts  of  cloth  fabrics  and  skins,  by  the 
application  of  a substance  so  called  Carburine. 

Dated  19th  November , 1856. 

2728.  Thomas  Gilman,  12,  Creed-lane,  Ludgatc-hill— Improvements 
in  boxes  or  packing  cases. 

2737.  James  Yearsley,  Saville-row — An  improved  method  of  and  in- 
strument for  applying  artificial  tympanums. 

Dated  20th  November,  1856. 

2754.  William  Irlam  and  John  Phillips,  Gibraltar  Iron  Works,  New- 
ton Heath,  near  Manchester — Improvements  in  working 
railway  signals  or  alarums. 

Dated  28 th  November , 1856. 

2813.  Robert  Griffiths,  69,  Mornington-road,  Regent's-park — Im- 
provements in  vessels  and  engines  for  propelling  vessels. 


2820.  Henry  Waller,  Lickhill,  near  Caine — Improvements  applicable 
to  vessels  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 

Dated  2 9th  November , 1856. 

2827.  Lemuel  Wellman  Wright,  Sydenham — Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  bending  plates  for  the  formation  of  pipes  and 
tubes. 

Dated  Is/  December,  1856. 

2840.  George  Collier,  Halifax,  and  James  William  Crossley,  Brig- 
house,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in  apparatus  used  in  hot- 
pressing  and  in  the  means  of  manufacturing  parts  of  apparatus 
used  for  such  purpose. 

Dated  3rd  December , 1856. 

2862.  James  Mizen,  Deptford—  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  making 
gas,  partly  applicable  to  culinary  or  oilier  domestic  purposes. 
Dated  6 th  December,  1856. 

2894.  William  Hadfield  Bowers,  Gorton,  Manchester — Improvements 
in  apparatus  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  distillation. 

2896.  Christian  Schiele,  Oldham — Certain improvementsin  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  cutting  nuts,  screws,  or  bolts,  and  toothed 
wheels. 

2898.  John  Longbottom,  Leeds — Improvements  in  generating,  sur- 
charging, or  superheating  steam. 

2900.  Henry  Twisleton  Elliston,  Leamington — A new  or  improved 
method  of  hanging  and  closing  doors. 

2902.  John  Leslie,  Conduit-street — An  improvement  in  stoves  and 
fire-places. 

Dated  8th  December , 1856. 

2904.  George  Collier,  Halifax,  and  Edwin  Heywood,  Sutton  Cross- 
bills, near  Leeds — Improvements  in  steam  boilers  or  steam- 
generators. 

2906.  John  Aston  and  John  Brant,  Birmingham — An  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  covered  buttons  and  covered  ornaments. 
2908.  James  Blain,  Belfast — Improvements  in  Jacquard  apparatus  for 
weaving. 

2910.  Robert  Frederick  Miller,  Hammersmith — A mode  of  printing 
tables  of  fares,  advertisements,  notices,  tablets,  ornamental 
designs,  figures,  and  other  like  announcements  on  painted  or 
other  surfaces  to  supersede  writing. 

Dated  9th  December , 1856. 

2912.  Josiah  Harris,  Frodsham,  Cheshire — A Pneumatic  Signal  Ap- 
paratus, and  mode  of  working  the  same. 

2914.  John  Browning,  111,  Minories — Improvements  in  stereoscopes. 
2920.  Joseph  Walton,  Styal,  near  Wilmslow,  Chester — Improve- 
ments in  tables. 

2922.  Edmund  Knowles  Muspratt,  Liverpool,  and  Balthazar  Wil- 
helm Gerland,  Hesse  Cassel,  now  in  Manchester — Improve- 
ments in  treating  waste  liquors  produced  in  the  manufacture 
of  chlorine,  and  in  separating  nickel,  cobalt,  and  copper  from 
liquids  containing  them  in  combination  with  manganese  and 
iron. 

2924.  Frederick  Oldfield  Ward,  and  Frederic  Wynauts,  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  Brabant,  Belgium — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  manures. 

Dated  10//*  December , 1856. 

2926.  William  Storey  and  Thomas  Storey,  Lancaster — Improvements 

in  forming  ornamental  devices  on  the  surface  of  paper  ancl 
certain  prepared  woven  fabrics. 

2927.  Alexander  Macarthur,  Dalsholm  Paper  Works,  Dumbarton, 

N.B. — Improvements  in  boiling,  bleaching,  washing,  or 
cleansing  fibrous  materials. 

2928.  William  Edward  Newton,  06,  Chancery-lane — Improved  ap- 

paratus for  supplying  steam  boilers  with  water.  (A  commu- 
nication.) 

2929.  Thomas  Smith,  West  Smithfield — An  improved  joint  for  fold- 

ing handles  or  sticks  of  umbrellas  and  parasols. 

2930.  John  Cornes,  Swan-lane — Improvements  in  chaff-cutting  ma- 

chines. 

Dated  11  th  December , 1856. 

2931.  Jacob  Green,  Philadelphia,  U S. — Improvements  in  the  mode 

of  manufacturing  glass  lights  for  street  vaults,  ships,  build- 
ings, and  friction  boxes,  and  the  apparatus  for  ladling  or  con- 
veying the  molten  glass  from  one  furnace  to  another. 

2934.  Michael  Burke,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  mariners’  com- 

passes to  counteract  local  attraction. 

2935.  Michael  Burke,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  the  construction 

of  anchors. 

2936.  Thomas  Wheatley  and  William  Wheatley,  Openshaw,  near 

Manchester — Improvements  in  fog-signals  and  in  the  means 
of  working  the  same. 

2937.  William  Walker  Reay,  Birmingham — An  improvement  or  im- 

provements in  shoes  for  horses  and  other  animals. 

2938.  Victor  Delpcrdange,  Rue  Vertc,  No.  125,  Schaerbeeek,  near 

Brussels — Improvements  in  metallic  and  elastic  packing. 

2939.  Richard  Emeiy,  G,  King-street,  St.  James’s -square — Improve- 

ments in  the  construction  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  im- 
plements (for  breaking  clogs  of  earth  and  levelling  the  soil), 
called  harrows. 

2940.  William  Lund,  Fleet-street — An  improved  “ spring  clip,”  for 

holding  or  retaining  loose  papers,  or  other  loose  articles. 

2941.  George  Collier,  Halifax — Improvements  in  machinery  or  appa- 

ratus for  the  manufacture  of  piled  fabrics. 

2942.  Frederick  William  Anderton  and  Joseph  Beanland,  Bradford, 

Yorkshire — Improvements  in  apparatus  or  means  in  connec- 
tion with  furnaces  to  facilitate  the  consumption  of  smoke. 

2943.  William  Charles  Theodore  Schaeffer,  3,  Great  Winchester- 

street — Improvements  in  distilling  fatty  and  oily  matters. 
294*1.  William  Player  Miles,  Patent  Lock  Factory,  near  Forest  Hill 
Station,  L.  and  B.  R. — Improvements  in  locks  and  fastenings. 
(A  communication.) 
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2945.  Charles  Humfrey,  14,  The  Terrace,  Camberwell — The  applica- 

tion and  use  of  paraffine  in  the  manufacture  of  hair-oils, 
ointments,  and  plaisters  for  medical  purposes. 

2946.  Henry  King,  Frome,  Somerset — Improvements  in  machinery 

for  thrashing  and  dressing  wheat  and  other  grain. 

2947.  William  Colborne  Cambridge,  Bristol — An  improved  construc- 

tion of  portable  railway. 

2948.  Louis  Joseph  Frederic  Margueritte,  Paris — Improvements  in 

purifying  rock  and  sea-salt. 

Dated  12 th  December , 1856. 

2949.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  39,  Rue  de  l’Eclii- 

quier,  Paris — Improved  railway  signal  apparatus.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

2950.  John  Turner  Wright,  and  Edwin  Payton  Wright,  Birmingham 

— A new  or  improved  manufacture  of  ropes,  cords,  lines, 
twines,  and  mill  bandings. 

2951.  Rafaello  Louis  Giandonati,  of  the  firm  Dodge,  Bacon,  and  Co., 

St.  Paul's  Church-yard — Improvements  in  overshoes.  (A 
communication.) 

2952.  Edward  Paton  and  Charles  Frederick  Walsh,  Perth,  N.B. — 

Improvements  in  apparatus  for  charging  and  capping  the 
nipples  of  fire-arms. 

2953.  William  Foster,  Black  Dike  Mills,  Bradford,  Yorkshire — Im- 

provements in  petticoats. 

2955.  John  Cawood,  James  Beeson,  William  Smith,  and  Richard 

Henchley,  Derby — Improvements  in  the  valves  of  steam  en- 
gines. 

2956.  James  Hartas  Headley,  Walpole,  county  Haldimand,  Canada — 

An  improved  mode  of  manufacturing  artificial  granite  in 
various  forms,  and  plating  or  veneering  the  same  with  marble, 
so  as  to  present  an  exterior  of  marble  and  an  interior  of  stone 
or  granite. 

2957.  Henry  Pease,  Pierremont,  near  Darlington,  and  Thomas 

Richardson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne — Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  compounds  of  alumina. 

2958.  Samuel  Newington,  Ticehurst,  Sussex — Improvements  in  hand 

hoes  and  cultivators. 

2959.  William  Beevers  Birkby,  Upper  Rawfolds  Card  Works,  Cleck- 

heaton,  near  Leeds — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
pointed  wire  fillets  used  in  the  preparation  of  flax,  tow, 
hemp,  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

2960.  George  Sherwin,  168.  Waterloo-road,  Burslem,  Staffordshire — 

Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  bricks,  tiles,  cruci- 
bles, and  other  articles,  where  fire  clay  is  used. 

2961.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield,  Sussex-place,  Loughborough- 

road,  Brixton — Improvements  in  looms  for  weavingcut  piled 
fabrics  double.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  13 th  December , 1856. 

2963.  John  Smith,  Failsworth,  near  Manchester — Improvements  in 

Jacquard  machines  for  weaving. 

2964.  Louis  Braun,  Wood- street,  City — Improvements  in  caps  and 

such  like  articles. 

2965.  John  Metcalf,  Newton  Heath,  near  Manchester — Improve- 

ments in  the  manufacture  of  alum  or  sulphate  of  alumina. 

2966.  Henry  Wickens,  Tolcenhouse-yard — A throat  guard  or  appa- 

ratus for  protecting  the  throat  against  garotting  or  other  ex- 
ternal violence. 

2967.  James  Wadsworth,  Hazelgrove,  near  Stockport — Certain  im- 

provements in  heating  and  ventilating  apartments,  buildings, 
and  ships,  and  in  apparatus  applicable  to  and  to  be  used  for 
such  purposes. 

2968.  George  Littlewood,  93,  London  Wall— Improvements  in  print- 

ing geometric  patterns. 

2969.  Archibald  Turner,  Leicester — Improvements  in  the  manufac- 

ture of  elastic  fabrics. 

Dated  loth  December , 1856. 

2970.  John  Grant,  Hyde-park -street — Improvements  in  heating  or 

cooking  by  gas,  and  in  apparatus  for  effecting  the  same. 

2971.  John  Millner,  15,  Cbarlwood-street,  Pimlico — Improvements 

in  chimney  cans  or  caps. 

2972.  Luke  Duncan  Jackson,  Underwood,  Nottinghamshire — A pneu- 

matic break  or  apparatus  to  be  attached  to  railway  carriages 
or  trucks  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  or  stopping  the  same. 

2973.  Auguste  Fournier  dcs  Corats,  8,  Rue  dcs  Trois  Pavilions,  Paris 

— Certain  improvement  in  lamps. 


2274.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improvements  in 

machinery  for  boring,  turning,  tapping,  and  screwing  fittings 

for  gas,  water,  steam,  and  other  pipes,  and  in  vices  for  hold- 
ing the  same  when  they  are  operated  upon.  (A  communica- 
tion.) 

Dated  16fA  December , 1856. 

2975.  William  Austin,  Upper  Portland-place,  Wandsworth-road — 
Improvements  in  pipes  or  tubes,  and  in  the  method  of  joining 
and  la}'ing  the  same. 

2977.  Edwin  Heywood,  Sutton  Cross  Hills,  near  Leeds — Improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  used  in  weaving. 

2979.  William  Carwood,  Back  Church-lane — An  improvement  in 
steam  engines. 

2981.  John  Stobo,  Leven  Bank  Works,  Dumbarton,  N.B. — Improve- 
ments in  forcing  or  lifting  corrosive  or  chemical  liquids. 

2983.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — An  improved 
process  or  processes  of  treating  feldspar  so  that  it  may  be 
used  as  a manure,  or  for  obtaining  potash  or  soda  therefrom. 
(A  communication.) 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


December  24tk. 

1500.  Louis  Cornides. 

1517.  Edward  Burnand. 

1534.  Cornelius  Moriarty. 

1591.  George  Sampson. 

1627.  Richard  Dugdale  Kay. 

1628.  Robert  Thomas  Eadon. 
1640.  Thomas  Charlton  and  Wil- 
liam Turnbull. 

1664.  Arthur  Neild. 

1678.  George  Eskliolme  and  II. 
Wilkes. 

1683.  John  Cartwright. 

1704.  William  Stettinius  Clark. 
1728.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
1736.  John  Imray. 

1850.  Augustus  Pfaltz. 

1890.  Edwin  Firth. 

1902.  Thomas  Bilbc. 

2131.  Constant  Jouffroy  Dumery. 

2132.  William  Stettinius  Clark. 
2199.  Amos  Hustler. 

2219.  Robert  Musliet. 

2220.  Robert  Musliet. 

2224.  Thomas  Wallace. 

2267.  Frederick  Ransome. 

2319.  George  Fergusson  Wilson 

and  Alex.  Isaac  Austen. 
2330.  Maria  Farina. 

2333.  John  Gedge. 

2348.  George  Fergusson  Wilson. 
2368.  William  Nairne. 

2390.  Gustav  Scheurmann. 

2391 . Leopold  Ador  and  Edouard 

Abbadie. 

2471.  John  Shaw. 

2500.  William  Woodford. 


Dece?nbrr  30 th. 

1537.  Frederick  George  Sanders. 

1538.  Alfred  Wild. 

1539.  John  Coope  Iladdan. 

1540.  James  Atkinson  Longridge. 
1545.  GeorgeTomlinsonBousfield. 
1569.  EdwinGreensladeBradford. 
1624.  William  Robertson. 

1635.  John  Fowder  and  William 
Worby. 

1665.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

1670.  Henry  Turner. 

1677.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

1684.  The  Rev.  George  Jacque. 
1755.  Charles  Burton. 

1766.  Edward  Lord,  Thos.  Lord, 
Abraham  Lord,  and  Wm. 
Lord. 

1768.  Thomas  Byford. 

1769.  Robert  Stewart. 

1794.  William  Edward  Newton. 
1818.  Alexandre  Tolhausen. 

1943.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

1948.  Jules  Laleman. 

2153.  John  Knowelden. 

2168.  Robert  Musliet. 

2170.  Robert  Mushet. 

2329.  Walmsley  Preston. 

2363.  Wm.  Stettinius  Clark. 

2367.  Charles  Burton. 

2402.  Samuel  Bremner. 

2428.  George  Wilson. 

2443.  Leon  Joseph  Pommc  d<3 
Mirimonde. 

2455.  Robert  George  Barrow. 

2462.  Henry  Deacon. 

2486.  George  Edward  Johns. 

2556.  Charles  Augustus  Ferguson 


Patents  on  which  the  Third  Ye 

December  18  th. 

3009.  John  Barnes. 

December  19/A. 

2966.  Gotlieb  Boccius. 

December  20th. 

2985.  Francis  Bennoch. 

3004.  James  Taylor. 

December  23rd. 

3000.  Thomas  Symes  Prideaux. 


jar’s  Stamp  Duty  has  been  Paid. 
3026.  Henri  Catherine  Camille  de 
Ruolz  and  Anselme  De 
Fontenay. 

December  24///. 

3028.  Walter  Mahon. 

16.  Thomas  Mann. 

33.  John  Healey. 

December  2 0th. 

2996.  Edward  Joseph  Hughes. 
3002.  John  Parkinson. 

3020.  Claude  Alphonse  Roux. 
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No.  in  the 

Date  of 

Title. 

Proprietors’  Name. 

Address. 

Register. 

Registration. 

. 

3919 

Doc.  17. 

Improved  Sawing  and  Tenoning  Machine 

George  John  Calvert  and  Co. 

York. 

3920 

,,  ,, 

Flexible  Felt  Banded  Hat 

Benjamin  Wilson 

52,  Bow-lane,  City. 

3921 

„ 22. 

The  Albany  Shirt 

Dent,  Allcroft,  and  Co 

Wood -street.  City. 

r 

James  Buchanan 

215,  Piccadilly. 

3922 

” ” 

The  Parallel  Arrow  Point - 

John  Newark,  and  Joseph  ) 
Sergeant  Rook J 

Coventry. 

| Fastening  for  Coffin  and  other  Handles, ") 

3923 

„ 23. 

-!  Trusses,  Brackets,  and  other  such-like  (- 

Edward  Ncvill 

Birmingham. 

3924 

„ 29. 

Inkstand 

Thomas  Pemberton  and  Sons.. 

Birmingham. 

3925 

„ 30. 

Metallic  Pen  j 

Gustavus  Geo.  Antonio  Lud-1 
wig  Michael  Schelhorn  ....  j 

Birmingham. 

3926 

Improved  Stay  Fastener 

Robert  Boswell 

Islington. 
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NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS. 

Members  residing  within  the  London  Postal 
Districts,  are  requested  to  communicate  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts  the  district  in 
which  they  reside,  so  that  the  proper  initial 
letters  may  he  added  to  their  addresses,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  their  letters  through 
the  Post-office. 


THE  SUPPOSED  REMEDIES  FOR  SNAKE 
BITES. 

By  P.  L.  Simmonds. 

I am  glad  to  find  that  the  subject  which  I opened  up  a 
month  or  two  ago  on  snakes,  and  the  supposed  remedies 
for  snake  bites,  is  leading  to  experimental  researches  and 
discussions  which  are  so  calculated  to  elicit  some  degree 
of  useful  information.  Whether  looked  at  in  a selfish 
or  in  a philanthropical  point  of  view,  it  will  he  interest- 
ing to  very  many  persons  resident  abroad,  and  to  some 
of  the  Societies  in  Union.  It  is  impossible,  in  countries 
where  snakes  are  common,  to  say  how  soon  a snake-bite 
may  call  upon  individuals,  either  for  themselves  or  their 
neighbours,  to  make  use  of  such  appliances  as  they  have 
heard  to  be  efficacious  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
subject,  as  Judge  Temple  observes,  is  “ one  of  paramount 
Importance  to  all  those  whose  destiny  leads  them  to 
pass  much  of  their  time  amongst  the  jungles  of  India  or 
the  dense  forests  of  Central  America.” 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  common  name  of 
snake-root  given  to  the  roots  of  several  plants,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  name  has  been 
applied  from  any  supposed  beneficial  properties  as  an 
antidote,  or  merely  from  the  contortions  and  convolu- 
tions of  the  roots. 

There  seems  to  be  a prevalent  idea  among  medical 
men  generally,  that  there  is  no  specific,  particularly  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  against  the  bite  of  venomous 
snakes ; and  to  such  an  extent  did  Fontana  carry  his  pre- 
judice, that,  on  hearing  of  a cure  effected  in  London,  by 
Dr.  Mead,  of  a man  who  was  bitten  by  a rattlesnake,  he 
said,  “ The  rattlesnake  might  have  been  destitute  of 
venom ; it  might  have  bitten  superficially,  and  so  ill, 
that  the  poison  introduced  was  not  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  occasion  death  ; a vein  or  artery,  torn  by  its  tooth, 
might  have  forced  out  all  the  poison,  or  a part  of  it.” 
Such  reasoning  could  only  come  from  a man  determined 
not  to  he  convinced.  The  wiser  plan,  surely,  is  to  be 
prepared,  in  case  of  necessity,  with  such  means  as  have 
been  well  recommended. 

When  we  know  of  such  powerful  vegetable  products  as 
manchineel,  hemlock,  aconite,  opium,  nux-vomica,  upas 
or  antjas,  tanghinia,  henbane,  datura,  belladonna,  and 
croton,  with  many  others,  I think  we  may,  without 
encouraging  very  whimsical  notions,  fairly  hope  to  find 
some  specific  amongst  vegetables,  even  against  the 
direful  and  sudden  effects  produced  by  snake-bites. 

In  Ceylon  the  leaves  and  roots  of  the  Croton  tiglium  are 
applied  internally  by  the  natives  in  cases  of  snake-bites. 
The  Aristolocliia  Indica  is  also  used  incases  of  venomous 
stings.  The  Virginian  snake-root,  or  butter -wort 
{Aristolocliia  serpentaria) , was  once  much  used  to  cure  the 
bite  of  venomous  serpents,  and  great  confidence  was 
placed  in  it.  From  this  circumstance  it  has  derived  its 
name,  but,  at  the  present  day,  it  has  lost  its  reputation, 


and  is  seldom  or  ever  used.  The  root  of  Liatris  spicata,, 
known  as  “the  button-snake-root,”  and  “rattlesnake’s 
master,”  when  bruised,  is,  in  America,  applied  externally 
for  snake-bites,  and  a decoction  of  it  drunk  freely. 
There  is  another  button-snake-root,  the  Eryngium  aqua- 
ticum  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

It  is  generally  believed,  by  natives  of  India,  that  the 
seeds  of  strychnos  mix  vomica,  habitually  taken  in  small 
doses,  will  prove  a safeguard  against  the  poisonous  effects 
of  snake-bites.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  given  with 
aristolochia,  and  with  an  undefined  plant,  named  by  the 
natives  Nangina  pusjhum,  in  the  cachectic  state  produced 
by  the  bite  of  poisonous  snakes,  after  the  first  symptoms 
are  relieved.  Diet  requires  attention ; oils  and  acids 
must  be  avoided  during  its  use. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Madras  Exhibition,  mention  is 
made  of  another  plant  similarly  used,  but  only  the  native 
names  are  given.  The  Canarese  name  being  Ankolay 
Beejan,  the  Tamil,  Allingie  Verei.  The  kernels, 
bruised  and  fried  in  castor  oil,  are  said  to  be  applied  to 
the  eyes,  as  a stimulant  to  raise  the  system  from  the 
coma  produced  by  snake-bites. 

Piso,  in  his  account  of  the  snakes  of  Brazil,  mentions 
the  root  of  the  jurubeba  plant  as  being  efficacious  in 
curing  the  bites  of  snakes.  It  is  stated  to  be  a small 
shrub,  which  bears  a fruit  resembling  the  potato  apple. 
The  difficulty  in  all  these  cases  is  the  identification  of 
the  plant,  from  the  absence  of  any  botanical  name  or 
description. 

The  black  snake-root,  or  Cohosh  Oimicifuga  racemosa, 
is  also  sold  by  herbalists  under  the  name  of  rattlesnake- 
root,  but  more  from  its  contorted  form  than,  I believe, 
from  any  properties  it  possesses  as  an  antidote  or  cura- 
tive. 

The  sudorific  sub-aromatic  roots  of  Scorzonera  hispanica 
(Linmeus),  are  believed  by  the  Spaniards  to  he  a specific 
against  snake-bites,  and  hence  the  plant  bears  the  common 
name  of  viper’s  grass.  A decoction  of  the  root  of  Indigo 
fera  anil,  in  conjunction  with  some  kind  of  grass  root 
and  black  pepper,  is  considered  useful  in  the  East,  in  the 
state  of  cahoekia  produced  by  snake-bites. 

Dr.  Elliott,  of  Ceylon,  in  his  paper,  the  Colunibo  Ob- 
server, commenting'  upon  a death  from  the  bite  of  a snake 
recently,  gives  the  following  information  and  advice  : — 

“ The  snake’s  tooth,  like  the  cat’s  claw,  does  not  pene- 
trate deeply — and  for  the  same  reason,  both  being  loose 
in  the  socket,  in  order  that  the  hold  may  he  easily 
abandoned  at  any  moment.  Were  either  fixed  at  the 
root  it  would  penetrate  deeply  and  be  frequently  broken. 
For  this  reason  the  snake’s  tooth  merely  scrapes  the 
surface,  and  therefore  the  part  is  easily  cut  out  without 
the  slightest  danger.  For  tips  purpose  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  pinch  up  the  skin  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  cut  off  with  a pen-knife,  razor,  or  table-knife,  a piece 
about  the  size  of  a six-pence.  We  have  frequently  ex- 
plained that  this  may  be  done  on  any  part  of  the  body 
without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger,  as  no  blood 
vessel  of  any  consequence  can  he  injured  by  such  a wound 
in  any  part  of  the  body  whatever.  The  idea  of  hemor- 
rhage from  the  cut,  as  well  as  the  utter  uselessness  of 
internal  medicines  should  be  dismissed  from  the  mind  ; 
and  the  perfect  safety  and  success  of  cutting  out  a piece 
of  skin  be  impressed  upon  the  memory. 

“ It  so  happened  that  a few  nightsafter  the  above  men- 
tioned death  was  related  to  us,  a horsekeeper,  who  had 
been  bitten  in  the  foot  by  a snake,  was  brought  to  our 
door.  The  pain  was  most  intense,  and.  as  usual, 
gradually  passing  up  the  limb ; but  no  mark  whatever  of 
the  bite  could  be  seen,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  in  the  dark  skin,  especially  at  night.  He  pointed 
as  nearly  as  he  could  (for  the  sensation  in  the  part  is  for 
the  time  destroyed)  to  the  spot,  which  was  on  the  side 
of  the  small  toe.  A piece  of  skin  about  the  size  of  a 
four-pence  was  cut  out — an  operation  which  gave  him 
no  pain  whatever — that  is  he  did  not  feel  the  pain  of  the 
cutting — a circumstance  we  have  almost  invariably 
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noticed  in  these  cases,  and  which  ought  to  remove  any 
reluctance  there  might  be  in  resorting  to  the  knife.  In 
a few  minutes  the  pain  began  to  descend  along  the  limb, 
until  the  expiration  of  perhaps  ten  minutes,  when  it 
entirely  subsided;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  did  the 
pain  of  the  cut  become  perceptible.  This  too  is  a most 
interesting  fact,  and  accords  with  our  experience  in  almost 
all  cases ; so  long  as  the  poison  remains  the  pain 
from  the  cut  is  not  felt ; the  latter  being  perceived  only 
on  the  subsidence  of  the  former ; and  when  this  takes 
place  it  is  the  signal  that  all  danger  has  passed.  The 
course  is  generally  as  follows : Intense  pain  is  at  first 
experienced  at  the  seat  of  the  bite,  but  in  a few  minutes 
it  begins  to  ascend  the  limb,  until  the  lapse  of  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  it  has  reached  the  loins, 
if  the  bite  be  on  the  leg,  or  the  neck  if  on  the  hand. 
The  piece  is  then  cut  out  without  being  felt,  and  within 
a few  minutes  the  pain  commences  to  leave  the  upper 
parts,  gradually  descending  along  the  limb  until  it 
reaches  the  wound,  when  the  cut  begins  to  be  felt. 

“ The  relief  of  intense  pain  would  alone  justify  the 
cutting  out  a piece  of  skin  the  size  of  a sixpence ; but 
surely  the  conviction  that  life  or  death  is  the  alternative 
will  nerve  the  most  timid  to  perform  such  a trifling 
operation.” 

The  following  communication  by  Dr.  Cameron,  was 
addressed  to  the  Superintending  Surgeon  at  Kurrachee, 
regarding  a cure  for  snake  bites : 

‘'Being  aware  how  much  public  attention  has  been 
excited  of  late  in  this  Province,  from  the  frequent  deaths 
caused  by  snake  bites,  and  being  quite  alive  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject,  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to 
forward  the  accompanying  statement  of  successful  ter- 
mination to  a snake  bite,  that  has  lately  come  under  my 
notice,  together  with  a few  observations  that  I venture  to 
offer  on  the  subject,  which  I do  with  much  diffidence, 
but  with  a sincere  desire  that  they  may  be  of  benefit.  I 
also  hope  that  the  statement  forwarded  may  be  the 
means  of  shewing  that  a person  so  bitten  need  not  by 
any  means  despair,  but  rather  be  led  to  use  the  remedial 
measures  pointed  out,  and  which,  I trust,  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  human  life. 

“ In  forwarding  the  snake  called  “ Kuppa,”  that  in- 
flicted the  wound,  I regret  not  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  its  head,  which  was  destroyed  when  it  was 
killed  ; Captain  Jameson,  Deputy  Collector  of  Nowshera 
however,  at  once  recognized  it  as  being  of  a kind  whose 
bite  caused  numerous  deaths  in  his  own  Collectorate,  and 
throughout  Sind,  and  says,  that  it  is  of  the  most  poison- 
ous kind. 

“ On  the  12th September,  1855,  at  4 o’clock p.m.,Nursoo, 
Commissariat  cart  driver,  was  brought  to  the  Artillery 
Hospital,  stating  that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a snake 
hardly  five  minutes  previously,  in  one  of  his  fingers. 
Mr.  Rourke,  the  assistant-apothecary,  on  examination, 
found  two  punctured  marks  near  the  end  of  the  little 
finger  on  his  left  hand.  On  my  arrival  at  the  Hospital 
a few  minutes  afterwards,  I saw  the  man,  and  the  snake 
that  inflicted  the  wound  was  pointed  out  to  me.  I found 
that  Mr.  Rourke  had  most  judiciously  lanced  the  punc- 
tured wounds,  laying  them  open,  and  causing  them  to 
bleed  freely,  and  was  washing  the  scarified  parts  with  warm 
water.  This  having  been  done,  1 made  the  man  put 
his  mouth  to  the  wounded  part,  and  told  him  to  suck  as 
vigorously  as  possible  ; this  was  continued  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  during  which  he  had  occasional  doses  of  am- 
monia. The  wounds  were  then  covered  over  with  a 
•paste  made  of  Pulvis  Ipecacuanha.  I appointed  people 
to  sit  up  with  him  by  turns  all  night,  desiring  that  1 
might  be  made  acquainted  should  he  become  at  all  worse. 
No  bad  symptom,  however,  supervened,  and  when  I saw 
him  next  morning  he  said,  beyond  his  finger  that  side  of 
his  hand  and  aim  feeling  rather  benumbed,  he  was  quite 
comfortable,  and  he  left  hospital  during  the  day  well. 

“ In  the  foregoing,  by  scarifying  the  puncture  and 
causing  it  to  bleed  freely,  two  objects  arc  attained  ; first, 


that  by  the  local  bleeding,  the  absorption  of  the  virus 
into  the  system  is  rendered  less  rapid,  while  the  flowing 
of  the  blood  may  remove  some  of  the  vims  itself  that 
has  been  injected  into  the  wound,  besides  which,  it,  by 
this  means,  is  enlarged,  rendering  it  less  difficult  to  wash 
the  puncture,  which  is  the  next  thing  that  should  be 
done.  After  the  wound  has  been  well  and  expeditiously 
washed,  the  mouth,  which  in  this  instance  acts  the  part 
of  a cupping  glass,  with  this  beneficial  difference,  that  it 
can  suit  itself  to  every  part,  as  in  the  case  adduced  above, 
when  the  finger  was  the  part  bitten,  while  the  cupping 
glass  can  only  be  applied  to  certain  parts.  1 have  said 
the  wound  having  been  well  and  expeditiously  washed, 
the  mouth  should  be  applied  and  suction  vigorously 
carried  on,  and  prolonged  according  to  the  virulence  of 
the  poison  of  the  snake  that  has  inflicted  the  w'ound,  for 
one,  two,  and  even  three  hours,  without  ceasing,  by 
relays  of  people,  who  are  to  be  directed  to  spit  out  what 
they  draw  into  their  mouth.  While  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  for  general 
information,  (as  I am  aware  that  a contrary  idea  is  pre- 
valent, and,  indeed,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so) 
that  the  virus  of  a snake,  however  deadly,  when  injected 
through  the  skin,  by  means  of  its  tubular  fang,  is  harm- 
less, even  when  swallowed  and  taken  into  the  stomach . 
The  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  the  suction  of 
the  poison  into  the  mouth,  being,  the  chance  of  an  abra- 
sion of  the  gums.  This  fact  cannot  attain  too  great 
publicity,  as  it  will  remove  the  objections  of  bystanders 
to  render  that  assistance,  which  if  they  considered 
dangerous  to  themselves,  they  naturally  would  refuse  to 
afford. 

With  regard  to  the  process  itself,  that  of  continued 
suction  by  the  mouth,  I feel  I cannot  say  too  much  in 
its  favour,  as  I consider  that  if  it  is  had  recourse  to  in 
time,  even  in  the  absence  of  scarifying  and  washing  the 
puncture,  not  one  death  in  a hundred  would  occur  from 
snake  bite,  while  from  its  easiness  of  attainment,  and 
simplicity  in  the  mode  of  using,  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
all.  In  the  first  place  the  virus  is  directly  abstracted 
from  the  wound,  while,  at  the  same  time,  pressure  is 
made  around  it  by  the  action  of  the  lips  during  the 
process  of  suction,  preventing  the  absorbents  from  taking 
up  the  poison,  and  conveying  it  into  the  system;  two 
important  objects  being  thus  at  once  attained. 

So  much  value  do  I place  upon  what  I thus  advocate, 
that  when  bitten  by  a whip  snake  myself,  some  years 
since,  above  the  heel,  and  being  asked  by  two  friends 
who  were  present,  what  should  be  done,  I told  them, 
saying  that  I could  not  get  at  the  place  myself  to  apply 
my  mouth  to  it.  They,  however,  at  once  offered  their 
kind  assistance,  and  continued  in  relieving  each  other  for 
upwards  of  two  hours,  to  which,  under  Providence,  I 
consider  I am  indebted  for  my  life.  I observe  that  this 
continued  suction  causes,  after  a time,  great  pain  to  the 
patient,  and  probably  he  will  (as  I did)  beg  that  it  may 
be  put  a stop  to  ; no  attention,  how:ever,  should  be  paid  to 
this,  it  should  be  continued  for  a time,  as  I have  already 
mentioned,  dependent  upon  the  virulence  of  the  poison 
possessed  by  the  snake  that  inflicted  the  wound,  and  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  from  the  time  of  being 
bitten,  before  it  has  been  commenced.  In  conclusion  I 
have  only  to  add  that  diffusible  stimulants  should  from 
time  to  time  be  administered,  the  quantity  of  which  will 
depend  upon  the  state  of  the  pulse  ; and  the  attention  of 
the  wounded  person  is  to  be  kept  excited  as  much  as 
possible,  and  every  means,  even  that  of  making  him  run 
about  , being  used  to  prevent  him  from  falling  asleep  for 
some  hours  after  he  has  been  bitten. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  December  5th,  1854, 
speaks  in  the  most  favourable  terms  of  a paper  read  by 
Dr.  Brainerd,  President  of  the  Rush  Medical  College  of 
Chicago,  on  the  treatment  of  bites  of  enoimous  serpents. 
He  caused  pigeons  to  be  bitten  by  the  crotalcphervs  trige- 
minus, and  saved  them  by  injecting  solutions  of  lactate 
of  iron  and  iodine  of  potassium — both  electro-positive 
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gaits — into  the  wounds.  Now  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  “ prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,”  and  who- 
ever, therefore,  discovers  the  means  of  shielding  from  any 
of  the  physical  and  moral  evils  that  afflict  humanity, 
merits  better  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-men,  than  he 
who  points  out  to  us  a certain  cure.  Here  philosophy 
and  benevolence  go  hand  in  hand,  impelled,  doubtless, 
by  a similar  idea.  Serving  out  quinine  in  wine  to  our 
gallant  sailors,  who  expose  their  lives  on  the  swampy 
regions  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  to  put  an  end  to  that 
chronic  evil,  the  African  slave  trade,  has,  with  scarcely 
any  exceptions,  prevented  attacks  of  fever ; on  the  contrary 
all  those  who  refused  to  take  this  preventive  medicine 
were  affected  by  the  malaria •,  and  some  died.  A similar 
plan  is  adopted  by  the  native  snake  doctors  and  catchers, 
they  keep  the  system  saturated  with  some  bitter  decoc- 
tion, preferring,  1 believe,  certain  species  of  aristolocliia, 
guaeo,  and  cedron.  However,  this  is  a very  disagreeable 
alternative  by  which  to  purchase  immunity  from  an  ac- 
cident which,  after  all,  may  never  befall  us,  besides 
affecting  more  or  less  the  healthy  state  of  him  who  would 
submit  to  being  cured  beforehand,  as  they  style  the  pro- 
cess. A correspondent  in  Chiriqui,  says,  “ Tire  following 
anecdote,  related  to  me  by  a very  intelligent  native  here, 
would  point  out  to  usa  better  mode  of  investigation.  A 
large  snake  of  the  most  venomous  kind  was  caught  in  a 
hen  roost, trying  to  steal  the  eggs  on  which  a lien  wassitting, 
after  having  killed  the  hen,  whose  cackling  had  betrayed 
the  thief.  The  farmer  having  heard  from  the  Indians 
of  the  repugnance  which  these  reptiles  have  for  an  alli- 
gator’s tooth,  had  one  brought  and  tied  round  a hen’s  neck, 
and  thus  thrown  to  the  snake  ; it  remained  unhurt.  The 
fowl  was  again  taken  up  and  the  tootli  removed  ; when 
thus  thrown  in  thereachof  thesnake,  it  “ immediately  bit, 
and  the  bite,  of  course,  was  mortal.  The  experiment 
was  again  repeated  with  the  same  results.”  1 have  often 
been  informed  that  a reptile’s  tooth  presented  to  a snake 
has  a sort  of  magnetic  influence  over  it,  causing  the 
snake,  even  when  irritated,  to  become  as  if  torpid.  It  is 
a common  assertion  among  the  country  people  that  the 
presence  of  a pregnant  woman  has  a somewhat  similar 
effect.  Now,  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  former,  we 
can  only  suppose  it  is  owing  to  the  negative  or  non-elec- 
tric condition  of  the  fangs,  which  when  rubbed  attracts 
light  substances,  just  in  the  same  way  that  amber  does. 
That  poisons  introduced  into  the  body  act  more  or  less 
by  disturbing  the  electro-vital  electricity  which  exists  in 
tlie  state  of  health,  we  have  a confirmation  in  the  ex- 
periment of  Hr.  Page,  of  Valparaiso,  who  employed  the 
electro-magnetic  battery  to  resist  the  prostration  ensuing 
from  large  doses  of  opium.  M.  Duclos  has  also  shown 
that  the  tetanic  symptoms  produced  by  overdoses  of 
strychnine  are  relieved  by  negative  and  rendered  worse 
by  positive  electricity.  The  cedron  having  more  or  less 
a principal  similar  if  not  identical  with  strychnine,  must, 
therefore,  be  useful  in  snake  bites  from  its  positive  ex- 
citing qualities.  However,  what  we  ask  from  science  is 
rather  the  amulet  to  protect  than  the  means  of  cflre, 
which,  though  certain,  can  only  be  after  immense  suffer- 
ing and  danger.  Having  thrown  out  the  suggestion 
like  “ bread  on  the  waters,”  I hope  some  of  your  scien- 
tific benevolent  readers  will  be  enabled  to  confer  so 
useful  a boon  upon  the  industrious  emigrant  and  others, 
who  go  to  bring  new  lands  within  the  domain  of  culti- 
vation. 

The  point  of  the  Bushman’s  arrow  is  saturated  with  a 
deadly  poison,  supposed  to  be  made  of  the  venom  of 
snakes  mixed  with  the  milky  juice  of  the  Euphorbia  and 
of  some  poisonous  bulb.  As  a prevention  against  the  ill 
effects  of  venomous  snakes,  many  of  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen  swallow  the  venom  of  these  reptiles  with  the 
view  of  saturating  their  system  with  it,  and  so  rendering 
any  casual  introduction  of  the  same  venom  innoxious. 
The  curative  means  they  adopt  for  venomous  bites  and 
poi  soned  wounds,  consist  of  internal  and  topical  use  of  snake 
root,  the  outer  bark  of  which  possesses  a slightly  sweetish 


taste,  the  fibres  of  the  wood  being  yellow,  and  imparting 
an  acid  and  somewhat  hot  flavour. 

The  mode  of  using  this  remedy  is  by  the  wounded 
person  chewing  a portion  of  the  root  until  it  becomes  a 
pulpy  mass,  and  swallowing  the  saliva  to  produce  nausea. 
The  wound  is  also  washed  with  some  of  the  saliva,  and 
the  pulp  bound  upon  the  part.  This  is  frequently  re- 
peated until  the  patient  is  out  of  danger.  The  most 
implicit  faith  appears  to  lie  placed  in  this  remedy. 

Dr.  Orpen,  of  Colesburg,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tells  us 
that  though  the  full  introduction  of  the  poison  into  the 
blood  will  kill  in  a few  hours,  yet  it  can  be  sucked  into 
the  mouth,  either  of  the  person  bitten,  or  of  another,  and 
even  swallowed,  with  perfect  impunity.  This,  all  the 
Bush  people  know  well  and  practise.  Secondly,  if  it  be 
possible,  from  the  position  of  the  wound,  as  on  the 
fingers,  toes,  arms,  or  legs,  they  should  tie  at  once  on 
receiving  tire  wound,  a cord  of  some  kind  round  the  part 
above  the  wound,  very  tightly,  twisting  it  with  a stick, 
so  as  to  prevent  wholly,  or  at  least  diminish  the  quantity 
of  the  poison  that  can  be  carried  by  the  veins  towards 
the  heart,  and  into  the  general  circulation.  Let  the 
person  who  sucks  the  wound  continue  to  do  so,  spitting- 
out,  if  he  chooses,  as  most  will,  whatever  he  can  extract 
of  blood  or  poison,  until  lie  can  suck  out  no  more  ; and 
if  the  wound  lie  so  situated  that  it  does  not  bleed  freely 
in  sucking,  it  may  be  advisable  to  enlarge  it,  by  a simple 
cut  with  a knife,  which  almost  every  one  carries,  so  as  to 
make  more  blood  flow  out  under  the  suction.  If  the 
wound  be  so  placed  that  it  can  be  cauterised  with  a red- 
hot  iron,  or  with  any  powerful  caustic,  let  this  be  done 
to  its  whole  depth,  as  soon  after  the  tying  of  the  hand- 
kerchief (or  cord)  and  completed  sucking,  as  possible. 

It  is  said,  that  in  India  a small  poultice  of  ipecacuanha 
powder  is  applied  to  the  wound  efficaciously,  and  it  is  also 
administered  internally ; so  also  are  various  preparations 
of  ammonia  (eau-de-luce,  spirits  of  hartshorn,  liquid  and 
solid  smelling  salts),  &c.,  &e.  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  try  anything  that  either  experience  or  theory  shows 
to  be  really  or  probably  useful ; but  all  these  things, 
as  well  as  surgical  instruments,  are  rarely  at  hand 
when  the  mischief  occurs,  or  to  be  obtained  until 
after  all  chance  of  escape  from  death  is  gone  ; whereas 
there  will  be  always  present  the  bitten  person’s  own 
mouth  to  suck  any  part  that  his  lips  can  reach,  or  com- 
monly also  some  other  person’s  mouth,  to  do  the  same 
office  to  parts  out  of  his  own  reach  ; and  at  almost  all 
times  some  kind  of  band,  ligature,  cord,  handkerchief, 
&c.,  is  within  reach  in  a moment,  and  these  two  means, 
1 believe,  give  more  rational  prospect  of  escape  than  all 
other  measures  united.  I have  been  told,  that  the 
Bushmen  harden  themselves  gradually  against  the  effects 
of  the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes,  by  drinking  all  sorts  of 
animal  and  vegetable  poisons,  and  say  they  have  no  fear 
of  anj'  such.  Whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  story, 
or  this  boast,  or  efficacy  in  this  practice,  1 cannot  say, 
but  I do  not  .believe  there  is ; because  all  such  poisons, 
if  they  do  not  kill  by  their  direct  action  on  the  stomach 
(which  snake’s  poison  will  not,  though  many  vegetable 
and  mineral  poisons  will),  must  become  so  wholly  altered, 
chemically,  by  digestion,  as  to  have  no  effect  when  they 
reach  the  blood.  It  is  certainly  said  in  history,  that 
Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  the  great  enemy  and  almost 
victor  over  the  Romans,  had  hardened  himself  against 
all  poisons,  by  the  constant  use  of  them  ; and  there  is  a 
medicine  called  after  his  name,  from  this  tradition  ; but 
the  fact  is  as  uncertain  as  a thousand  others  traditionally 
related. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of 
Graham’s  Town  (Cape  Colony),  held  Sept.  25th,  1855, 
the  President,  Dr.  Melvin,  Inspector-General,  quoted 
some  experiments  on  snake-bites,  which  had  been  under- 
taken by  a medical  officer,  solely  for  his  own  information 
and  satisfaction : — 

Experiment  1 . — A large  cobra  de  capella,  of  the 
yellow  description,  ivas  induced  to  bite  a full-grown  do  g 
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in  the  neck,  below  the  right  ear.  At  the  moment  the 
animal  was  bitten  he  evinced  much  terror,  and  uttered  a 
yell,  but  did  not  afterwards  exhibit  any  symptoms  indica- 
tive of  suffering,  except  occasionally  a slight  twisting  of 
the  ear : after  ten  minutes  the  part  appeared  somewhat 
swollen,  and  the  dog  became  lethargic ; at  the  expiration 
of  eight  minutes  longer  he  was  seized  with  universal 
tremor,  after  which  he  lay  down,  and  could  not  be  induced 
again  to  resume  the  standing  posture.  When  placed  on 
his  legs  his  nose  always  rested  on  the  ground,  he  being- 
unable  to  raise  his  bead,  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  neck 
having  to  all  appearance  lost  their  power ; and  this  de- 
fect of  muscular  energy  gradually  pervaded  the  whole 
body ; he  lay  for  some  time  in  a state  of  coma,  but  at  the 
expiration  of  30  minutes  from  the  infliction  of  the  wound 
he  was  seized  with  strong  convulsions  of  the  body,  his 
eyes  being  open  and  fixed.  The  paroxysms  returned  at 
short  intervals  during  fifteen  minutes,  when,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  one,  he  expired,  making  a total  of  forty-five 
minutes  from  the  moment  he  was  bitten.  On  examina- 
tion, immediately  after  death,  there  was  evident  tume- 
faction around  the  wound,  the  cellular  membrane  being 
filled  with  serous  fluid  of  a dark  colour,  which  also  could 
be  traced  downwards  along  the  course  of  the  absorbents 
in  the  neck  ; the  venous  system  was  loaded  with  blood, 
which  appeared  to  be  attenuated,  and  retained  its  fluidity 
during  many  hours.  Except  turgeseence  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  and  lungs,  particularly  of  the  veins,  there 
was  not  any  morbid  change  in  the  vital  organs  obser- 
vable. 

Experiment  2. — Two  days  after  the  above  experiment 
was  made,  the  snake  bit  a full-grown  dog  in  the  shoulder. 
The  same  indications  of  terror  and  pain  as  in  the  fore- 
going instance  were  afforded,  and  afterwards  the  animal 
did  not  evince  any  uneasiness  or  annoyance  from  the 
wound.  Five  minutes  were  permitted  to  elapse,  when  a 
portion  of  the  integuments  and  subjacent  parts,  to  the 
distance  of  two  inches  round  the  bite,  was  removed,  after 
which  he  was  allowed  to  lick  the  surface.  The  dog  was 
kept  up  until  the  following  day,  when,  not  having  shown 
any  symptoms  of  being  affected  by  the  venom,  he  was 
released,  and  he  became  perfectly  well. 

On  examining  a portion  of  the  integument  which  had 
been  excised,  appearances  similar  to  those  remarked  in 
the  former  experiment  were  observed  to  extend  round 
the  bite.  As  a corroborative  proof  that  the  cobra  had 
sufficient  energy  and  virus  to  infect  this  dog,  the  third 
experiment  was  practised  by  causing  it  immediately  to 
fasten  on  a cat,  which  died  in  fifty-six  mintes  afterwards, 
having  symptoms  and  appearances,  o.i  dissection,  exactly 
similar  to  those  detailed  in  the  first  case. 

Experiment  4. — In  order  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the 
“ snake  root,”  a full-sized  bastard  cobra  was  induced  to 
fasten  on  a dog  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  After  a 
lapse  of  five  minutes  a strong  infusion  of  the  root  was 
poured  down  his  throat  until  vomiting  was  produced,  and 
this  was  thrice  repeated;  the  wound  was  washed  with  it, 
and  some  of  the  bruised  root  was  bound  on  tire  part.  At 
the  expiration  of  twenty  minutes,  the  animal  became 
restless  and  whined;  soon  after,  a lethargic  insensibility 
seized  him  : convulsions  supervened  and  terminated  in 
death,  in  little  more  than  an  hour  from  the  infliction  of 
the  bite.  The  post-mortem  appearances  in  this  case  were 
similar  to  those  already  described,  the  effusion  of  serum 
around  the  wound  being  rather  more  copious  than  in 
former  instances. 

In  two  instances,  the  experiment  of  excision  was  tried. 
In  one,  seven  minutes  were  allowed  to  elapse  previous  to 
the  operation  ; and  in  the  second,  the  part  was  not  excised 
before  a quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed.  The  former  of 
these  cases  terminated  favourably  ; but  in  the  other  the 
same  result  followed  as  if  no  curative  means  had  been 
adopted. 

From  a due  consideration  of  the  several  experiments 
quoted  by  Dr.  Melvin,  he  is  inclined  to  regard  excision 
of  the  part  bitten  by  a venomous  reptile  as  the  surest 


means  to  be  adopted  to  save  the  sufferer’s  life  ; and  the 
operation  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  ten  minutes  afte1' 
the  infliction  of  the  wound.  Suction  by  the  mouth  is  a 
well-known  remedy,  and  the  readiest  which  can  be  adopted , 
and  will  arrest  the  absorption  of  the  virus  for  a time, 
but  it  is  doubtful  that  it  would  remove  the  whole  of  the 
poison  : it  would  lessen  the  quantity,  however,  and  make 
" bat  remained  less  noxious.  The  application  of  cupping 
glasses  would  be  more  powerful  and  efficient ; but  at  a 
distance  from  a house  such  articles  could  not  be  procured. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  writer  thinks  that  suction, 
and  the  application  of  a ligature  immediately  above  the 
bite,  would  be  the  readiest  and  only  means  to  be  adopted, 
until  excision  could  be  effected,  Stimulants  are  of  great 
use,  particularly  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Arsenic  has 
also  been  used  with  success. 

Sir.  Theobald,  an  apothecary  of  Kamptee,  Madras, 
publishes  what  lie  considers  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
sting  of  the  scorpion,  which  is  the  juice  of  the  Acliy- 
ranthes  aspera,  a plant  common  everywhere  in  India.  He 
states,  “ My  daughter  was  three  years  of  age  when  she 
was  stung  in  one  of  her  hands  by  a scorpion,  as  she 
attempted  to  catch  it  as  it  was  crossing  her,  and  only  her 
mother,  who  was  present,  noticed  the  occurrence  acci- 
dentally : the  little  sufferer  could  not  point  out  where 
the  sting  was,  and  her  incessant  screams  were  so  great 
that  I was  fearful  of  her  falling  into  convulsions  if  she 
was  not  immediately  relieved.  Having  lost  the  prospect 
of  touching  the  affected  part  with  nitric  acid,  for  want 
of  knowing  the  exact  situation  of  the  sting ; and  the 
awful  consequences  that  might  follow  if  her  hands  were 
besmeared  with  a destructive  fluid,  led  me  to  resort  to 
something  that  I should  not  feel  regret  for  having  adopted. 
The  fresh  leaves  of  the  plant  named  were  bruised  and 
applied  all  over  the  fore  arm,  and  about  a table  spoonful 
of  the  juice  given  internally.  This  had  the  desired 
effect  in  arresting  the  pain  in  a very  short  time.  He 
subsequently  tried  the  remedy  on  his  gardener  with  equal 
success. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Carter,  clerk  of  the  Church  of  Kamptee, 
also  publishes  a letter  notifying  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedy  in  the  case  of  a child  of  his  stung  by  a scorpion. 
The  leaves  were  pounded,  three  spoonfuls  of  the  juice 
were  given  internally,  and  from  the  uncertainty  as  to 
which  foot  was  stung,  t he  juice  was  also  applied  to  both 
feet  up  to  the  knees.  The  child  was  relieved  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Another  correspondent  suggests  as  an  effectual  remedy 
well  rubbing  the  part  affected  before  the  fire  with  gingely 
oil  (Sesame). 

The  cure  resorted  to  in  New  South  Wales  is  to 
take  a pinch  of  salts  of  hartshorn,  and  put  it  on  the 
bite,  then  apply  a few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  which  may 
lie  removed  in  a few  minutes  if  it  does  not  succeed  in 
relieving  the  pain. 

The  following  hints,  given  in  the  Cape  Almanac , are 
worth  attending  to,  as  summarising  in  brief  much  of  the 
advice  given  already  : — 

“ In  the  event  of  a person  being  bit  by  a snake,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  applying  the  proper  remedies.  The 
indications  of  cure  should  be  three — -1st,  In  preventing 
the  poison  entering  into  the  constitution  of  the  body  ; 
2nd,  The  withdrawing  or  destroying  the  poison  in  the 
wound  ; 3rd,  The  counteracting  its  baneful  effects  when 
it  has  entered  the  system. — The  first  of  these  is  to  be 
effected  by  tying  a very  tight  ligature,  or  garter  twisted 
with  a stick,  above  the  wound  about  five  or  six  inches, 
or  over  the  first  joint  of  tire  limbs  ; by  these  means  the 
poisonous  liquid  may  be  prevented  entering  the  circula- 
tion. 

“ The  second  indication  is  that  of  applying  topical  re- 
medies to  the  wound,  either  by  the  application  of  one’s 
own  mouth,  or  that  of  an  assistant,  for  the  purpose  of 
withdrawing,  by  strong  suction,  as  much  of  the  poison 
from  the  wound  as  can  be  effected,  and  which  will  do  no 
injury,  either  to  the  mouth  or  stomach  of  a person  if 
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swallowed ; after  which  eau  de  luce,  nitric  or  sulphu- 
ric acid,  water  of  ammonia,  or  sal  volatile,  should  be 
dropped  into  the  wound  as  freely  as  possible,  and  the 
recess  washed  as  completely  out  with  it  as  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

“ The  third  indication  is  to  be  effected  by  exhibiting 
internally  a tea-spoonful  of  eau  de  luce,  water  of  ammo- 
nia, or  sal  volatile,  in  half  a glass  of  cold  water,  every 
live  minutes,  to  create  a strong  and  artificial  stimulus, 
and  thus  to  remove  the  languor  and  lethargy  that  im- 
mediately succeed  the  bite  ; further,  by  rubbing  harts- 
horn on  the  temples  and  nostrils,  by  employing  bleeding 
and  electricity,  and  occasionally  brandy,  both  externally 
and  internally,  with  frictions  of  salt,  and  increased  tem- 
perature of  heat  and  blankets ; all  those  exciting  means 
should  be  employed  until  the  patient  recovers,  or  until 
no  further  hopes  are  entertained  of  his  recovery.  The 
great  object  of  these  applications  is  to  support  the  vis 
vital,  or  power  of  life,  until  the  constitution,  either  by 
its  own  energy,  has  overcome  the  effects  of  the  im- 
bibed poison,  or  the  remedies  exhibited,  by  mingling 
with  it  in  the  puncture,  or  meeting  it  in  the  circulation, 
may  render  it,  by  decomposition,  inert  or  harmless.  In 
discontinuing  the  remedies  that  have  been  recommended, 
a course  of  gradual  diminution  should  be  pursued,  as  they 
are  apt  to  occasion,  by  their  effects,  a considerable  degree 
of  debility.” 

In  a paper  on  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  Jlitanca 
Guaco,  which  I published  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal 
a few  years  ago  (vol.  10,  p.  534),  I cited  various  authori- 
ties as  to  its  preventive  virtues  against  all  poisons.  The 
celebrated  Mutis,  of  Santa  Fe,  first  made  known  its 
properties  as  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of  cer- 
tain serpents,  and  Humboldt  and  Bompland  have 
confirmed  the  powerful  virtues  of  the  plant.  M.  Mutis 
was  desirous  of  ascertaining  if  inoculation  with  the 
guaco  would  render  a person  obnoxious  to  the  bite  of 
serpents  for  a lengthened  period,  but  was  prevented  from 
completing  his  experiments  by  the  refusal  of  the  Grand 
Court  of  Justice  at  Santa  Fe,  to  allow  him  to  make  them 
on  criminals  condemned  to  death.  The  negroes  who 
wish  to  protect  themselves  against  snakes  bites  take  the 
following  precautions : — They  make  two  incisions  on  the 
feet,  two  on  the  hands,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  chest. 
They  express  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  guaco,  which 
they  pour  on  the  incision,  as  if  inoculating.  Before 
the  operation  they  make  the  patient  drink  two  spoonfuls 
of  the  juice,  and  they  recommend  his  doing  the  same  five 
or  six  times  a month  to  continue  the  virtues.  One  of 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  is  usually  carried  about  the  per- 
son, and  the  strong  penetrating  and  venomous  odour  is 
said  to  have  stupifying  effect  on  the  reptiles.  [Alibert’s 
New  Elements  of  Therapeutics,  p.  500.] 

A very  valuable  paper  by  Capt.  Munro,  F.L.S.,  was 
published  in  the  first  part  of  the  6th  vol.  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India,  on 
the  antidotes  to  snake  bites.  The  set  of  this  Indian 
journal  is  in  the  Society’s  library.  I transcribed  the 
paper  in  full  in  my  Colonial  Magazine,  Yol.  XIII.,  p. 
377.  It  is  too  long  to  be  given  here,  but  I will  make  an 
abstract  of  those  parts  specially  relating  to  vegetable  an- 
tidotes. 

For  many  years  past  different  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed in  India  as  infallible  ones,  by  men  in  several  in- 
stances, entitled  to  full  credit  for  completeness  in 
carrying  on  their  experiments,  and  possessed  of  a sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  render  their  assertions  worthy 
of  all  belief  and  attention.  Some  of  these  remedies  have, 
however,  been  tried  by  others  equally  capable  of  giving 
an  opinion  and  found  to  fail. 

I find  these  remarks  have  already  extended  to  such 
length  that  I must  defer  the  conclusion  until  a future 
number. 


MEN  AND  MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

By  W.  Bridges  Adams. 

The  object  for  which  the  Society  of  Arts  was  incor- 
porated was  “ generally  to  assist  in  the  advancement, 
development,  and  practical  application  of  eveiy  depart- 
ment of  science  in  connexion  with  the  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  of  the  country.” 

Therefore,  to  know  and  understand  the  country  and 
people  with  which  and  whom  we  have  the  largest  com- 
mercial intercourse,  is  an  important  element  in  the 
operations  of  the  Society. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  and  calling 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  Transatlantic  English- 
men, because  they  were  once  our  colonies.  This  alone, 
cannot  make  them  Englishmen,  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  they  use  the  English  tongue,  and  have  inherited 
many  of  the  old  English  laws.  Much  more  than  this 
goes  to  the  making  of  Englishmen — the  quality  and  staple 
of  manhood  that  originated  t hose  laws  and  that  language, 
and  continues  to  make  spontaneous  additions  to  them. 
We,  and  the  original  ruling  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  threw  oft'  the  yoke  of  slavery  sought  to  be  imposed 
on  white  men,  started  from  the  same  point.  It  would  be 
ethnologically  desirable  to  know  what  proportion  of 
native  born  Englishmen  and  of  native  born  Americans 
did  the  work  at  Bunker  and  elsewhere  with  mind  and 
body.  A difficult  thing  now  to  ascertain.  But  we  can 
form  some  comparison  as  to  how  far  Englishmen  and 
Americans,  starting  from  the  same  point,  have  kept 
parallel  paths,  and  continue  to  resemble  each  other  in 
laws,  manners,  and  customs,  physical  appearance  and 
bodily  strength,  as  well  as  mental  vigour ; and  if  differences 
have  grown  up,  we  can  try  to  analyse  the  causes  of  the 
difference. 

The  older  naturalists,  De  Pauw  and  Buffon,  writing  at 
some  period  after  the  discovery  of  America,  asserted  that 
the  new  world  produced  both  men  and  animals  inferior 
to  the  European  continent,  and  American  philosophers 
contested  the  point.  The  European  side  of  the  argument 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  larger  European  quadrupeds 
did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  that  the 
tribes  of  red  men,  whether  by  reason  of  inferior  intellect 
or  inferior  bodily  strength,  or  inferior  industrial  energy, 
were  universally  vanquished  by  the  whites  of  Europe, 
whether  coming  from  Spain,  or  France,  or  England, 
Portugal,  or  Holland. 

Of  these  facts  there  could  be  no  doubt ; but  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Europeans  might  arise  from  superior  and 
abundant  means  and  appliances  long  known  and  practised, 
The  Europeans  might  have  passed  through  the  phases  in 
which  they  found  the  red  men  to  exist;  not  a nation, 
but  an  aggregate  of  hunting  tribes,  who  living,  by  the 
chase,  when  game  became  scarce,  and  population  grew  to  a 
surplus,  knew  of  no  better  remedy  than  slaughtering  one 
another  in  war,  with  hereditary  feuds,  till  their  numbers 
were  thinned  down.  A people  taking  no  thought  for 
the  morrow,  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
when  the  morrow  came,  seeking  their  food,  if  hungry,  by 
the  same  processes  as  the  wild  beasts.  Still  this  did  not 
prove  them  to  be  either  better  or  worse  thin  Europeans 
might  have  been  in  some  past  age — they  might  be  a 
younger  nation,  not  come  to  their  full  growth. 

But  it  is  certain  that  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
east  to  west,  they  possessed,  with  variations,  one  general 
physiognomy,  whether  as  tall  men  in  Patagonia,  or  as 
dwarfs  in  Peru,  and  moreover,  that  physiognomy,  as 
evinced  by  the  Aztec  children  lately  exhibited,  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Assyrians  lately  dug  up  by 
Mr.  Layard.  Be  it  what  it  might,  there  was  assuredly 
some  cause  at  work  to  produce  this  physiognomy,  and 
that  cause  has  not  yet  ceased  to  operate.  It  is  probably 
a cognate  cause  to  that  which  produces  black  men  [in 
Africa ; Hindoos  in  India — thin  and  wiry  and  olive- 
coloured  ; Dutchmen  in  Holland— obese  and  fair  and 
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lymphatic  ; Frenchmen' in  France — mercurial  and  belli- 
gerent, but  toned  down  ill  Canada,  and  mingling  freely 
with  the  red  women,  shunned  by  the  English  race  ; Irish- 
men in  Ireland,  with  every  tone  of  the  voice  an  aspira- 
tion ; Englishmen  growing  “ more  Irish  than  the  Irish” 
within  the  “ Pale,”  and  Englishmen  as  they  are  and  have 
been  for  ages,  merging  all  foreign  blood  into  their  own 
peculiar  form  and  temperament.  It  is  not  race  that  does 
all  this,  but  something  else.  Races  coming  to  England 
grow  into  Englishmen  ; Englishmen  going  to  the  United 
States  grow  into  Americans.  In  India  or  the  Antilles, 
though  not  Creoles  born,  they  grow  to  resemble  Creoles, 
and  their  descendants  in  Barbadoes,  who  boast  of  being 
neither  “crab  nor  Creole,  but  true  Bajuns  born,”  have 
assuredly  little  trace  of  the  Englishman  left,  save  a dete- 
riorated mother  tongue. 

The  ancient  Puritans  of  Massachusets,  albeit  calling 
themselves  Christians,  invariably  spelt  the  word  indian 
without  a capital  letter,  as  something  not  human.  Cooper 
and  others  have  sought  to  chivalrise  them  to  make  up 
for  it,  but  all  the  horses  descended  from  Morocco  barbs 
or  Spanish  ginetes,  and  stolen  from  Mexico  to  mount  the 
Red  men  as  Crows  or  Blackfeet,  have  failed  to  produce  a 
Herbert  or  a Bayard.  'Pile  churl  by  blood  cannot  grow 
up  to  knighthood  without  much  crossing. 

One  of  the  best  and  clearest-brained  men  of  America 
in  the  present  day — one  of  the  few  to  whom  the  revolu- 
tionary virtue  and  valour  has  descended — and  who  makes 
outward  and  visible  signs  thereof,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, has  visited  us,  talked  to  us,  lectured  to  us,  and 
written  a book  about  us.  He  says  in  his  book,  “ The 
Methodists  have  acquired  a face*  the  Quakers  a face,  the 
Nuns  a face.” 

True,  all  this.  And  even  thus  the  Americans  have 
acquired  a face  which  very  moderate  perceptive  faculties 
can  pick  out.  This  face  Emerson  himself  possesses.  It 
is  a face  suggestive  of  the  red  indigenous  races  of  America, 
not  of  copper  tinge,  but  sallow,  indigenous  in  expression, 
indicative  of  melancholy  temperament  and  nervous 
anxiety,  a face  which,  notwithstanding,  when  brought 
into  England,  and  acclimated  during  the  term  of  an  in- 
denture of  apprenticeship,  changes  its  colour  and  becomes 
from  sallow  a healthy  florid  red.  And  vice  versa , the 
healthy  florid  Englishman,  taking  up  his  abode  in  New 
York  for  a like  seven  years,  becomes  sallow,  and  acquires 
American  characteristics  when  not  counteracted  by  fre- 
quent sea-going.  - In  Englishmen,  hilarity  is  a constant 
quality.  An  American  so  rarely  laughs  that  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  instant  remark  by  a stranger,  “ The  laughers  in 
New  York  are  Irish.”  Englishmen  get  drunk.  Americans 
drink  drams,  and  invent  names  for  them  without  end. 
Englishmen  smoke  pipes.  Americans  chew  tobacco. 
Englishmen,  between  life  and  death,  average  25  per 
cent,  more  working  days  than  Americans,  making  a 
serious  difference  in  the  national  capital  invested  in  their 
“ raising.”  Englishmen  eat  as  a healthy  pleasure  : 
Americans  as  a matter  of  imperative  business,  to  be 
rapidly  done.  Englishmen  have  an  innate  respect  for 
law  and  order.  Americans  obey  or  break  t lie  law  as  best 
suits  their  impulses.  Americans  bush-fight  with  the  rifle, 
as  do  the  Indians.  Englishmen  stand  np  in  phalanx,  in 
“ thin  red  line.”  The  mind  of  the  Englishman  finds 
intervals  of  calm  and  enjoyment;  the  mind  of  the 
American  is  in  a condition  of  constant  fever- — incessant 
strife — with  intervals  of  prostration  needing  stimulus  in 
“bitters  and  cocktails,”  which  are  effects  not  causes, 
and  the  fire-water  to  which  the  red  races  succumb  is  but 
the  Indian  version  of  the  “juleps  and  slings”  of  the 
descendants  of  the  imported  white  man. 

The  Americans  are  not  a nation,  not  an  indigenous 
growth  of  men.  Since  their  revolution  and  before, 
America  has  been  the  recipient  of  people  the  surplus 
growth  of  all  countries.  They  are  an  aggregated  mass, 
living  under  laws  as  various  as  their  separate  States,  and 
only  held  together  by  a general  government,  which  they 
submit  to  more  or  less  as  it  suits  them.  We  cannot 


verify,  we  can  only  speculate  on  what  they  would  have 
been  had  immigration  ceased  with  the  revolution.  Look- 
ing at  the  fact  that  boys  leave  their  families  and  set  up 
for  themselves  “ on  their  own  hook  ” at  15  years  of  age, 
and  that  the  tomb-stones  in  New  York  diminish  the 
“ threescore  and  ten  ” of  English  life  down  to  something 
like  45  and  50,  we  are  constrained  to  suppose  that  soil 
and  climate,  marshy  lands  and  hot  summers,  and  cold 
winters,  produce  a hot-house  growth  of  man,  soon  ripe, 
and  quickly  decayed. 

That  the  American  Union  has  made  rapid  progress  in 
physical  possession  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  food  has 
been  easy  of  acquisition,  much  easier  than  in  England, 
and  therefore  there  ought  to  be  less  recklessness  of  life. 
But  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Scarcely  any  people  appear 
to  be  so  reckless  of  life  as  the  Americans.  The  Southern 
duels,  and  the  Missisippi  steam-boat  drownings,  and  the 
barbarous  deeds  of  Kansas,  savour  of  people  who  feel  life 
to  be  a weariness.  In  New  Orleans  it  is  said  that  to 
carry  on  business  requires  three  partners — one  to  be 
killed  in  a duel,  another  to  die  of  disease,  and  the  third 
to  pack  up  and  carry  off  the  plunder.  And,  again,  they 
say  that  a man  cannot  well  understand  mercantile  busi- 
ness till  he  has  been  three  times  broken  up.  Then 
States  repudiate  their  debts,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  repudiators  are  most  common  where  the  standard  ot 
life  is  lowest. 

Englishmen  are  not  remarkable  for  recklessness  ot  lite; 
they  are  ready  to  expend  it  for  a great  object  , but  not  to 
throw  it  away  in  brawls.  There  was  a period  in  Eng- 
lish history — the  plagues  of  London — when  uncertainty 
of  life  begat  recklessness  of  life,  but  it  did  not  become 
perennial  as  in  the  United  States. 

But  America  does  exhibit  an  outward  energy  in  rail- 
ways, ships,  and  manufactures,  in  commerce  and  invasion 
of  neighbouring  States,  not  national  wars,  but  wars  in 
which  the  surplus  energy  of  the  community  can  expend 
itself  excitably  if  not  profitably.  In  what  class  ot  people 
does  this  energy  reside  ? In  tiie  native-born  or  in  the 
imported  races.  There  are  American  people  on  the 
northern  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic,  who  are  very  like 
Englishmen  in  their  attributes,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that 
they  make  fast-sailing  ships,  stimulated  by  various  cir- 
cumstances, which  heretofore,  under  the  old  navigation 
laws,  Englishmen  were  lacking  in.  but  the  men  who  do 
these  things  are  of  the  same  staple  as  Englishmen  ; they 
have  not  deteriorated,  on  a Western  bank  ot  the  Atlantic, 
from  what  their  forefathers  were  on  an  Eastern. 

“Through  storm  and  wave  and  blinding  mist,  stout  arc  the 
hearts  which  man 

The  fishing-smacks  of  Marblehead,  the  sea-boats  of  Cape  Ann.” 

They  invent,  and  so  do  Englishmen;  but  they  have 
had  a ’vantage-ground  denied  long  to  Englishmen. 
They  had  no  impedimental  laws  of  partnership,  divorc- 
! ing  the  brain  and  the  purse  : and  for  seven  pounds  ster- 
ling the  inventor  had  his  protection.  They  had  no  excise 
on  glass,  and  they  made  imitation  cut  glass  for  halt-a- 
centurv  without  an  excise  law  to  crush  them  ; but  it  was 
Englishmen  who  made  the  first  Crystal  Palace  for 
Americans  to  imitate,  when  t lie  excise  incubus  was 
shaken  off.  They  have  excelled  England  in  inventions 
in  mechanical  appliances  to  save  farm  and  domestic 
labour — they  have  in  vented  reaping  machines,  and  wash- 
ing machines,  and  apple  ptirers,  and  wood-cutting  and 
gun-making  machinery,  but  all  this  was  forced  on  them 
because  wages  were  high  and  labour  scarce.  At  works 
of  necessity  they  are  acute  and  striving;  but  for  works 
of  neatness  they  have  little  industry,  and,  considering 
I heir  abundance  of  building  material  and  comparative 
wealth,  they  arc  generally  an  exceedingly  ill-lodged 
people. 

Emerson  says  in  his  book,  “ The  English,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  have  great  vigour  of  body  and  endurance. 
Other  countrymen  look  slight  and  undersized  beside 
them,  and  invalids.  They  are  bigger  men  than  the 
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Americans.  I suppose  a hundred  Englishmen,  taken  at 
random  out  of  the  street,  would  weigh  a fourth  more 
than  so  many  Americans.” 

The  artisans  and  seamen  of  the  United  States  are,  no 
doubt,  native  as  well  as  imported.  But  who  are  the 
Fillibusters;  and  of  whom  were  the  rank  and  file  com- 
posed who  followed  American  leaders  in  the  Mexican 
raid  or  razzia,  first  planned,  years  back,  by  Aaron  Burr, 
at  Blennerhassets  Island,  in  the  Mississippi,  but  failing 
for  lack  of  men  and  means,  and  serving  his  opponents  as 
an  excuse  to  accuse  him  of  treason  against  the  United 
States  Government?  Who  are  the  Fillibusters — the 
men  who  join  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  and  are  ready  to 
descend  upon  Cuba  when  the  time  shall  come  ? Of  a 
surety  they  are  not  Americans,  but  the  same  staple 
as  that  root  of  which  grew  the  bucaniers,  the  broken 
men  of  Europe,  with  a scattering  of  “ mean  whites,” 
men  who  may  not  work  in  the  South,  even  were  they 
disposed.  Such  men  cannot  be  permanent — cannot  make 
an  American  nation.  They  can  only  live  in  riot  and 
excess ; and,  if  unsuccessful,  they  will  only  die  off  a 
little  more  rapidly  than  if  successful,  of  cholera  and 
yellow  and  other  fevers,  more  fatal  than  the  Spanish 
knife. 

That  slave-owners  should  seek  to  retain  their  slaves,  is 
not  remarkable.  Our  own  West  India  proprietors  did 
the  same,  save  those  who  profited  by  the  compensation. 
American  slaveholders  are  not  worse  than  English.  But 
it  is  a remarkable  thing  that  the  slaveholders  should 
keep  those  who  call  themselves  freemen  in  bondage — 
should  dictate  all  the  laws.  In  numbers,  the  North 
would  seem  capable  of  walking  over  the  South  without 
impediment ; and  the  evils  of  slavery  to  the  white  man  are 
apparently  greater  than  to  the  blacks.  How  is  it  that 
the  North  submits  ? Where  is  the  ancient  courage  that 
should  proclain  as  with  a trumpet  voice — 

“ No  slave-bunt  on  our  borders — no  pirate  on  our  strand — 
No  fetters  in  our  Free  States — no  slave  upon  our  laud.” 

Creeping  northward  comes  the  Black  Death;  and  bravely 
calls  out  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  for  “ committees  in 
permanence.”  Has  the  physical  vigour  run  out?  With 
the  25  per  cent,  lost  in  weight  has  25  percent,  of  the 
mental  impulse,  the  security  for  honest  labour,  gone 
out  also  ? 

And  whence  comes  the  Southern  strength  ? Has  their 
physical  vigour  preserved  itself  while  the  North  has 
tailed;  or  is  there  a stronger  infusion  of  European  vigour 
imparted?  Do  men  of  the  Mitchell  and  Meagher  stamp 
swell  their  ranks?  Is  it  that  the  men  of  the  South  are 
simply  landlords,  gathering  rent,  and  with  ample  leisure, 
while  Northern  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  their 
thoughts  incessantly  bent  on  their  desks  and  workshops, 
and  cannot  put  their  minds  into  the  public  service?  I would 
fain  it  were  so,  for  there  would  be  hope  in  that ; but  if 
it  be  loss  of  manly  vigour,  the  days  of  American  great- 
ness are  numbered,  and  only  an  Asiatic  despotism  re- 
mains, a slave  empire,  to  be  absorbed  by  Russia,  or  up- 
held by  England  and  her  northern  provinces,  as  is  the 
case  with  Turkey. 

Wheat  has,  a short  time  back,  been  brought  direct  by 
ship,  without  transference  of  cargo,  from  the  heart  of 
! the  American  corn-growing  country  into  Liverpool  har- 
bour. An  important  fact,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
followed  by  successful  repetitions,  the  perils  of  Anticosti, 
and  Newfoundland  fogs,  and  Atlantic  icebergs  notwith- 
standing. There  may  grow  a trade  of  carrying  out 
English  and  other  agriculturists,  and  getting  return 
cargoes  of  wheat  from  our  outlying  farms  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Illinois.  But  we  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  corn  growers  deteriorate  in  the  land  of  lakes 
and  swamps,  and  fever  and  ague ; whether  they  most 
resemble  the  men  of  Kent,  or  the  semi-aquatic  tribes  of 
Cambridgeshire ; whether  web-footed  )ike  Hollanders,  or 
apple-cheeked  like  our  South  Saxons,  or  eagle-eyed,  like 
the  men  from  the  ridges  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire? 


Can  they  live  a long  life  in  a state  of  healthy  enjoyment, 
and  with  only  occasional  drunken  bouts,  without  the 
diurnal  chewing  of  tobacco,  or  the  imbibition  of  juleps 
and  gin-slings  ? One  very  remarkable  habit  exists  in 
Americans.  Many  of  them , of  most  vigorous  faculties, 
emigrate  to  England,  as  though  the  soil  and  climate 
were  more  indigenous  to  them.  Their  manufacturing 
faculty  settles  down  with  a Dyer  at  Manchester.  Their 
banking  faculty  comes  over  with  a Peabody,  with  a 
Hobbs  to  make  the  strong  boxes,  and  a Colt  to 
make  revolvers  to  guard  them.  Their  very  thieves 
teach  us  new  modes  of  plundering  hotel  guests ; and  we 
have  their  “ men  about  town,”  knowing  everybody  and 
everything,  and  the  sources  of  their  income  a mystery  to 
all  their  acquaintance.  All  these  men  recognise  their 
most  fitting  locality,  the  soil  of  elastic  health.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  great  source  of  American  prosperity  lias 
been  in  her  large  annual  importation  of  full-grown  pro- 
ducers, without  the  cost  of  transit  or  “ raising.”  Does 
she  possess  the  elements  for  continuing  the  supply  of 
healthy  producers,  if  by  any  chance  immigration  shall 
cease  ? 

Nothing  exists  on  the  earth’s  surface  more  beautiful 
than  the  form  of  girlhood  in  the  New  England  States — 
Hiram  Power’s  Greek  Slave  is  a type  of  it.  But  that 
beauty  partakes  of  the  etiolated  attributes  of  many  of 
our  over-delicate  and  refined  English  women,  born  to  do 
no  manner  of  work,  and  physically  cultivated  like  hot- 
house plants. 

Glad  should  I be  if  Emerson  could  demonstrate  satis- 
factorily that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race-does  not  physically 
degenerate  in  the  Union  ; that  it  holds  its  own,  and  does 
not  merely  multiply  like  deteriorated  factory  Workers, 
but  that  it  increases  in  mental  and  physical  power.  Much 
may  doubtless  be  done  by  careful  treatment  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  climate,  but  man,  like  trees  and  plants,  is 
ever  racy  of  the  soil.  Soils  and  climates  will  grow  men 
with  their  own  attributes,  and  the  question  is,  whether, 
by  man’s  care,  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Union  can  be 
generally  modified  so  as  to  grow  Englishmen  in  all  their 
natural  vigour,  modified  in  numerous  and  sufficient 
localities  to  give  a healthy  and  vigorous  mental  and  phy- 
sical frame  and  tone  to  the  general  people,  qualities 
which  constitute  a nation,  and  not  a mere  aggregation  of 
human  units. 

Time  was  that  the  world  looked  to  America  as  a young 
giant  nursed  in  the  lap  of  freedom.  But  that  dream  is 
dreamed  out,  if  it  be  that  the  delegated  lawgivers  are 
true  samples  of  the  aggregate  staple  ; if  it  be  that  the 
general  faces  of  America  truly  represent  the  general 
mind  of  the  Union.  The  instinct  of  a tricky  commerce 
overlays  all  the  national  honour  of  America — overlaid  the 
chivalrous  instinct  of  freedom  during  the  late  war.  There 
was  no  heart-gush  in  the  general  American  press,  such  as 
would  have  been  the  universal  impulse  of  the  English 
press,  had  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  America  to  resist  Russian 
oppression. 

It  may  be  that  certain  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface 
are  predestined  for  the  growth  of  the  guiders  of  men,  and 
other  portions  for  their  followers;  and  very  gladly  would 
I receive  the  demonstration  that  the  general  American 
people  within  the  Union  belong  to  the  former  class,  by 
finding  heroic  speech  the  precursor  of  heroic  deed,  worthy 
of  all  our  old  and  high  traditions,  arts  devoted  to  human 
progress,  and  arms  ever  wielded  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  the  growth  of  soul . 

As  a part  of  the  duties  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  it  is 
well  to  understand  that  the  manus  comes  before  the 
facturc,  and  that  man,  the  owner  of  the  “ manus,”  is  still 
more  important  than  the  materials  he  Work  on,  that  he, 
so  far  as  his  body  is  concerned,  is  a production  of  the 
earth,  as  much  as  the  trees,  plants,  or  lower  animals,  and 
of  that  earth,  and  its  gaseous  exhalations,  he  must  be 
formed  and  will  be  formed  Well  or  ill  accordingly.  If  he 
lives  where  lime  is  not,  he  will  have  gristles,  but  no  bone. 
If  he  breathes  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  he  will  not  digest 
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his  food.  If  he  has  insufficent  food,  he  will  neither  have 
mental  nor  physical  strength,  and  if  he  has  too  much  food 
he  will  degenerate,  as  well  as  if  he  is  confined  to  one 
kind  of  food.  To  cultivate  the  mind  which  a healthy 
body  is  competent  to  maintain,  he  must  be  in  a position 
to  obtain  knowledge  and  look  on  beauty  in  all  its  varied 
forms  of  nature  in  early  life,  and  of  art  in  later  life. 
The  possessor  of  these  things  will  have  health,  wealth, 
— weal, — and  a large  aggregation  of  such  men  and 
women,  will  constitute  a powerful  nation.  The  absence 
of  these  things  is  poverty,  and  it  must  ever  be  a de- 
pendent nation  where  there  are  many  poor  but  few  rich. 
The  chiefs  and  leaders,  or  the  state,  may  advantageously 
possess  enormous  wealth,  but  they  should  he  careful  also, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  extinguish  poverty  in  the  com- 
munity, from  whatever  source  arising.  They  should 
not  permit  dwellings  to  be  erected  in  unwholesome 
localities,  and,  where  erected,  they  should  remove 
them  by  Act  of  Parliament.  They  should  not 
divide  a city  into  quarters,  separating  classes  and 
ranks  of  people  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  should  en- 
deavour to  mix  people  of  all  ranks,  not  in  personal  con- 
tact, but  in  mutual  supervision,  so  that  the  coarse  would 
grow  refined,  and  the  refined  be  (or  become)  humane, 
beholding  and  relieving  suffering,  or,  better  still,  prevent- 
ing it.  The  wealthy,  either  personally  or  pecuniarily, 
would  thus  become  the  natural  chiefs  and  leaders  of  their 
neighbours.  The  city  circles  would  be  as  much  bound 
up  as  the  rural  villages.  The  cities  are  the  centres,  the 
ganglions  of  intellect ; there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  become  also  the  centres  of  the  higher  moral  virtues. 
That  they  are  centres  of  vice  is  not  a necessity,  but 
simply  a neglect.  Wherever  there  is  a natural  gather- 
ing of  people,  there  also  is  a natural  centre  of  instruction. 
The  love  of  popularity  is  a very  common  quality,  and  it 
is  strange  that  so  very  obvious  a source  of  popularity 
should  be  so  generally  neglected.  Let  the  cities  be  made, 
as  they  are  capable  of  being  made,  pleasant  abodes,  and 
the  wealthy  will  flock  to  them  instead  of  away  from  them , 
and  a new  era  may  commence.  It  is  clear  that  a Society 
of  Arts  could  not  flourish  in  a rural  village ; and  it  is 
clear  also  that  many  people  do  not  attend  the  meetings, 
because  they  do  not  and  cannot  live  in  town  under  its 
present  conditions.  There  is  work  enough  for  the  Society 
of  Arts  to  aid  in  removing  those  conditions,  by  the  im- 
provement of  humanity,  and  all  that  constitutes  the 
growth  of  humanity. 


DEFICIENCY  IN  THE  MADEIRA  AND  PORT 
VINTAGES. 

The  following  information  on  this  subject  is  quoted 
from  a trade  circular  lately  issued  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Smith, 
of ( )porto  : — 

“ in  order  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  present 
anomalous  state  of  the  port  wine  trade,  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  O'idium,  it  may  be  convenient  to  trace  the 
course  and  exhibit  the  effects  of  that  scourge  of  the 
vineyard,  from  its  first  appearance  at  Madeira  in  the 


year  1851. 

Pipes. 

From  the  year  1817  to  1850  tire  annual 

produce  of  that  island  averaged 1(5,915 

In  1851  it  was  reduced  by  the  disease  to 11,9(55 

1852  1,871 

1853  754 

1854  187 

1855  the  vintage  Was  annihilated,  producing 

only  29 


“ The  disease  appeared  in  the  Upper  Douro  in  the  year 
1853,  increasing  in  virulence  to  the  present  year,  and 
showing  results  as  fatal  as  those  at  Madeira ; the  port 
vintage  of  185(5  being  wholly  lost  to  commerce,  producing, 
with  the  addition  of  water,  only  four  thousand  pipes  of 
a liquid  fit  only  for  the  ihcafiest  purposes  of  local  con- 
sumption. 


“ From  the  year  184(5  to  1852,  the  annual  produce  of 
the  Upper  Douro  averaged  91,533  pipes,  after  which, from 
the  appearance  and  spread  of  the  mysterious  disease,  the 
produce  rapidly  declined,  the  deficiency  from  the  average 
growth  being  in  the  year 


Pipes. 

1853,  according  to  official  returns 16,745 

1S54  44,285 

1855  66,758 

1856,  estimated  at  87,532 


Showing  the  defalcation  of  the  last  four 
years  to  be  no  less  than 215,320 


“ This  enormous  deficiency  fully  accounts  for  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  both  wine  and  brandy  at  Oporto  ; 
that  on  wine  being  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
on  brandy  six  hundred  per  cent.,  since  the  year  1848. 

“ Meanwhile,  the  shipping  prices  have  borne  no  sort  of 
proportion  to  the  advanced  rates  which  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  must  be  submitted  to  at  Villa  Nova,  now  the 
only  source  of  supply,  where  the  stock  of  merchantable 
wines  is  so  reduced  as  to  render  a large  advance  on  every 
variety  of  genuine  ports  an  inevitable  necessity.  Indeed, 
fine  old  wines  are  become  so  scarce  and  costly,  as  to 
justify  the  expectation  that  their  price  may  soon  be 
doubled,  as  it  will  require  a length  of  years  to  create  a 
fresh  supply,  even  after  the  disease  that  infests  the  vine- 
yards should  have  passed  off.” 


METROPOLITAN  SEWAGE. 


Sir, — Permit  me  to  say  a few  words  on  the  sewage 
question,  which  1 have  been  led  to  study  from  two  cir- 
cumstances. The  first  was,  that  residing  for  some  time 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  I 
was  perpetually  hearing  the  remark,  “ How  that  scuttle 
is  tarnished,  although  it  was  well  cleaned  yesterday,” 
until,  at  length,  my  copper  friend  was  obliged  to  be 
greased  and  stored  away.  Thinking  this  matter  over,  I 
placed  within  and  without  doors,  with  due  precaution, 
some  acelate  of  lead,  and  soon  found  that  both  specimens 
became  discoloured,  and  gradually  assumed  a dark-brown 
hue.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  had  done  this,  and  I 
could  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  gas  so  prejudicial 
to  my  scuttle,  was  not  very  healthy  for  human  beings,  and 
the  idea  has  ever  since  haunted  me,  as  I walk  the  streets, 
and  see  the  pallid  children  ; and  I find  myself  involun- 
tarily exclaiming,  “ Tarnished  lungs  and  blood.” 

Again,  I had  not  visited  Richmond  for  many  years, 
until  last  summer,  when,  to  my  extreme  astonishment, 
I found  that  the  clear  and  bright  pleasant  river  of  my 
boyhood  had  become  a thick  churning  pool  of  filth,  and 
with  sorrow  I retreated  towards  the  park. 

Regard  to  your  space  will  not  allow  of  more  than  the 
general  principles  and  bearings  of  the  subject  being 
treated  of  in  this  communication. 

1.  As  there  never  before  existed,  within  so  small  an 
area  as  is  covered  by  London,  a population  numbering 
upwards  of  two  millions,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
the  drainage  of  the  metropolis  is  the  most  important 
domestic  sanitary  question  with  which  any  community 
ever  had  to  grapple. 

2.  That  the  Government  is  incompetent  to  undertake 
the  matter,  is  evident  from  the  utter  and  miserable 
failure  of  its  attempts  to  sustain  a small  army,  as  soon  as 
the  wretched  beings  were  placed  at  a distance,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances which  required  that  judgment  and  forethought 
should  take  the  place  of  routine  and  wasteful  extrava- 
gance. Nor  has  the  administrative  capacity  of  the  Go- 
vernment improved,  otherwise  the  reckless  manner  in 
which  new  unused  stores,  provided  at  an  enormous  ex- 
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pense,  are  being  disposed  of  would  not  be  permitted ; 
therefore,  the  pettish  authoritative  tone  assumed  by  Sir 

B.  Hall,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Board  of  Works,  is 
unbecoming,  until  the  Government  can  give  a better 
account  of  its  own  performances. 

3.  Nor  does  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  appear 
to  be  composed  of  “ the  right  men  in  the  right  place 
for,  with  all  good  feeling  to  individuals,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  men  who  have  heen  engaged  in  the  details 
of  retail  business  all  their  lives  should  be  conversant 
with  a great  question  in  which  the  points  to  be  decided 
are  of  a chemical  and  engineering  character  ; and  from 
this  circumstance  we  may  attribute  the  fact  that  the 
sittings  of  the  Board  have  been  occupied  either  with  dis- 
cussions relating  to  subordinate  matters  quite  apart  from 
the  great  object  of  its  appointment,  or  have  assumed 
the  form  of  stormy  advocacy  of  “my  friend”  This  or 
That’s  scheme. 

Hence,  also,  the  Board  has  been  driven  to  the  some- 
what ridiculous  position  of  submitting  to  the  Government 
for  approval  a scheme  which  had  been  twice  rejected  by 
its  own  votes, 

4.  Let  usendeavourto  place  the  matter  clearly  before  us. 
What  is  required  to  be  done?  To  remove  from  a dense 
population,  occupying  an  area  ten  miles  by  six  miles, 
certain  inconveniences,  viz. 

A.  Ordinary  surface  water,  and  extraordinary,  as  storm 
water. 

B.  Waste  or  refuse  matter,  as  garbage  of  all  kinds, 
washings  of  utensils,  &c. 

C.  Solid  excrement, 

D.  Liquid  excretions, 

The  last  three  are  tolerably  uniform  in  the  quantity 
produced;  the  first,  however,  being  very  variable  in 
quantity,  and  sudden  in  its  fall,  provision  must  be  made 
for  its  disposal  at  a maximum  rate, 

5.  Of  what  do  these  matters  consist,  in  a chemical 
point  of  view  ? 

A.  The  garbage  and  solid  excrement,  being  organic 
matter,  are  resolvable  or  convertible  by  the  atmospheric  air 
into  ammonia,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  compounds. 

B.  Alkaline  (ammonia,  potash,  and  soda)  salts  already 
formed,  as  in  soap  washings,  liquid  excretions,  and  not 
precipitable  by  lime. 

C.  Phosphates,  chiefly  in  the  liquid  excretions,  and 
which  may  be  decomposed  by  lime,  the  phosphoric  acid 
being  precipitated  in  combination  with  the  lime. 

Hence  the  importance  of  bearing  in  mind  in  this  dis- 
cussion that  we  have  to  deal  with  solid  matters  insoluble 
in  water,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  found  in  the 
sewers,  although  diffused  through  a large  quantity  of 
water ; and  matters  dissolved  in  the  sewer  water  ; — sand 
may  be  diffused — but  sugar  is  dissolved  in  water,  as  are 
the  ammoniacal  salts. 

We  will  now  briefly  touch  upon  the  schemes  which 
have  beeii  proposed  to  effect  the  desired  object. 

6.  The  Deodorising  Scheme. — It  is  proposed  to  erect 
works  at  several  points  of  the  metropolis,  for  the  purpose 
of  deodorising  the  sewage,  retaining  the  solid  portion, 
supposed  to  be  useful  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  allow- 
ing the  liquid  portion  to  run  off  into  the  stream. 

To  this  proposition  several  objections  may  be  made. 

A.  Lime  would  precipitate  a large  proportion  of  the 
organic  matter  convertible  into  ammonia,  &c.,  but  not 
the  richest  portion  of  the  sewage,  viz.,  the  alkaline  and 
ammoniacal  salts  existing  ready  formed  in  the  washings, 
liquid  excretions,  &c.,  before  going  into  the  sewers. 

Assuming  Mr.  Lawes’s  analysis  of  the  Leicester  sewage 
bricks  to  be  correct,  we  have  12  per  cent,  of  organic 
matter  thrown  down,  and  less  than  1 per  cent,  of  am- 
monia, the  most  valuable  portion  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, apparently  passing  on,  unaffected  by  the  lime ; 
the  water  may  appear  clear  and  limpid,  but  this  is  be- 
cause the  salts  of  ammonia  are  colourless,  and  their 
presence  is,  therefore,  not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  and 
being  very  dilute,  they  may  not  affect  the  taste  or  smell, 
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nevertheless,  so  far  as  this  process  is  concerned,  they 
escape,  and  are  not  rendered  of  value. 

B.  The  impracticability  of  dealing  conveniently  with 
the  immense  mass  of  solid  matter  which  the  deodorising 
process  necessitates. 

Taking  the  Leicester  case  as  a guide,  it  should  be 
observed  that,  of  so  little  value  is  the  article  produced, 
that,  in  the  short  space  of  19  months,  during  which  the 
works  have  been  in  operation,  3,000  tons  of  the  produce 
have  been  accumulated  in  the  yard  of  the  establishment, 
which,  although  it  may  be  commended  for  “emitting no 
smell  whatever,”  yet,  unfortunately  for  the  theory,  the 
fact  that  it  is  there  at  all  only  proves  that  it  is  not  in  good 
odour  with  agriculturists. 

If  with  a population  of  65,000  souls  the  rate  of  accu- 
mulation is  2,000  tons  yearly,  with  a population  of  two 
millions  and  a half  the  enormous  quantity  of  80,000  tons 
yearly  would  accumulate  an  embarras  de  nchesses.  Of 
these  bricks  without  straw  we  could  build  a pyramid 
annually. 

C.  On  the  deodorising  principle,  160,000  tons  of  lime, 
it  is  estimated,  would  be  required  every  year  to  be  first 
conveyed  to  the  works,  and  the  resulting  manufactured 
solid  article  carried  away. 

In  my  opinion,  this  would  only  be  getting  rid  of  one 
difficulty  by  introducing  another  not  less  serious. 

7.  The  Irrigation  Scheme. — To  this  plan  two  or  three 
fatal  objections  exist. 

A.  The  sewage  is  produced  daily  and  hourly,  but  is 
only  required  upon  the  land  intermittingly,  at  distant 
seasons,  and  the  most  sanguine  could  not  hope  to  store 
it  until  the  time  of  using  should  come  round. 

B.  Moreover,  to  adopt  the  scheme  implies  arrangement 
for  distribution,  and  an  expensive  outlay  for  pipes  over  a 
large  district,  which  must  be  ready  to  receive  it  at  all 
times,  and  to  any  extent,  or  the  project  is  defective  in 
one  essential  element  of  working. 

Landowners  do  not  appear  satisfied  that  they  would 
be  compensated  for  the  necessarily  large  expenditure  ; 
those  who  have  the  will  may  not  have  the  means,  and 
vice  versa ; and  how  it  is  to  be  made  a compulsory 
matter  I cannot  perceive. 

C.  Nor  have  we  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion, that,  although  it  may  be  advantageous  to  diffuse 
a solid  manure  through  water  and  dilute  a strong  liquid 
manure  to  the  degree  which  the  farmer  may  deem  proper 
according  to  the  wet  or  dry  state  of  his  land,  and  in  that 
condition  apply  it  to  the  soil,  therefore,  it  would  be 
a right  course  or  beneficial  to  flood  the  land  round 
London  with  a dilute  sewage  in  addition  to  the  rain 
which  at  the  very  moment  might  have  saturated  the 
ground  to  the  heart’s  content  of  the  farmer. 

The  dilute  sewage  would,  of  course,  come  in  rainy 
weather,  and  the  drier  the  season  the  more  concentrated 
would  be  the  sewage,  the  degree  of  dilution  being  beyond 
control,  and  not  optional  with  the  user. 

8.  The  River  Scheme.- — The  following  objections  appear 
to  exist  to  this  project : — 

A.  Kent  and  Essex  are  the  lungs  of  London,  and  if 
railway  civilities  and  facilities  were  increased,  they 
would  daily  become  more  populous. 

It  is  another  version  of  David  and  Uriah . With  all 
its  rich  enjoyments  and  luxuries,  London  cannot  devise 
a better  plan  for  increasing  its  own  comforts  than  by 
robbing  the  small  towns  and  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  of  the  only  advantage  they  possess, — their  one 
ewe  lamb — pure  air. 

It  is  proposed  to  collect  all  the  filth  of  London  and 
deposit  it  in  heaps  at  the  doors  of  its  weak  neighbours. 

B.  Granting  that  the  sewage  would  be  conveyed  so  low 
down  the  river  as  not  to  return  even  to  Gravesend,  yet,  as 
it  would  be  discharged  in  large  quantities,  it  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  shore  at  Southend,  Hern  eBay,  Margate, 
and  all  along  the  district  so  much  frequented  by  health 
seekers  from  London. 

G.  This  scheme  does  not  embrace  any  plan  for  utilising 
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the  sewage ; it  is  at  the  best  a rough  mode  of  removing 
the  nuisance  into  another  locality. 

9.  As  it  is  only  by  the  thorough  agitation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  that  the  truth  can  be  arrived  at, 
and  having  stated  my  objections  to  the  existing  pro- 
posals, 1 would  suggest  one  or  two  points  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  have  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  this  matter  ; they  receive  the  emoluments  and  honours 
of  office,  and  much  praise  will  accrue  if  the  work  be  well 
done,  and  much  blame  if  they  do  not  succeed. 

10.  Without  reference  to  cost  the  best  plan  for  ac- 
complishing the  object  should  be  clearly  determined,  for 
it  is  monstrous  to  suppose  that  a hundred  millions  should 
be  thrown  away  in  a war  like  the  last,  and  that  we  ought 
to  hesitate  for  money  considerations  as  to  the  course  to 
be  adopted  in  a case  like  the  one  we  are  discussing,  when 
once  the  right  thing  to  be  done  is  plainly  laid  down.  A 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  great  task  would 
annually  save  thousands  of  valuable  lives  of  all  classes, 
and  add  materially  to  the  pleasure  and  health  of  residents 
and  visitors. 

11.  The  best  scheme  being  determined,  the  next  sub- 
ject of  investigation  should  be  the  most  economical 
mode  of  executing  that  effective  plan. 

12.  Entertaining  these  views,  I need  scarcely  say  that 
distance  is  of  secondary  consideration,  and  although  when 
I have  spoken  of  the  English  Channel  as  an  outlet,  tiie 
idea  has  been  rather  laughingly  received,  I now  find  that 
Sir  S.  M.  Peto  proposes  to  convey  the  sewage  to  the 
German  Ocean,  a distance  greater  than  any  other  yet 
proposed. 

13.  I differ  from  him,  however,  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  sewage  should  be  taken,  and  its  mode  of 
treatment.  I should  prefer  a southerly  direction  towards 
the  channel,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  country, 
large  tracts,  both  in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  being  compara- 
tively worthless,  and  also  for  the  reasons  which  follow. 

14.  The  whole  of  the  sewage  should  be  conveyed  by 
covered  sewers  through  Surrey  and  Sussex,  avoiding 
every  large  town,  if  possible ; and  at  the  nearest  con- 
venient point  to  London,  where  waste  land  can  be 
obtained  at  a very  cheap  rate,  covered  reservoirs  should 
be  constructed,  each  capable  of  containing  the  solid 
sewage  of  a week,  in  addition  to  the  total  sewage  of  a 
day  ; such  reservoirs  being  so  built  that  the  bottom 
should  be  below  the  level  of  the  sewers,  the  continuation 
or  outlet  sewer  from  the  reservoirs  being  on  such  a level 
as  might  be  found  advisable,  to  clear  the  reservoir  of 
the  liquid  sewage  after  settling. 

Two  reservoirs  should  be  in  operation  at  the  same 
time;  thus  the  pair  of  reservoirs  Nos.  1 and  2 should 
work  together.  No.  1 receiving  one  day’s  sewage,  which 
should  then  remain  quiescent  for  14  or  16  hours,  the 
clear  water  running  oft'  during  the  last  8 or  10  hours  of 
the  second  day,  during  which  second  day  the  sewage 
would  be  running  into  No.  2 reservoir,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately ; thus,  at  the  end  of  a fortnight,  the  contents  of 
Nos.  1 and  2 reservoirs  would  be  ready  for  pressure 
and  removal,  and  the  second  pair  would  come  into  use, 
and  so  on  in  rotation. 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  would  be,  that  the 
solid  matter  would  subside  by  its  own  gravitation,  and 
the  liquid  flow  onwards. 

The  outlet  sewer  should  be  guarded  by  strainers,  to 
retain  whatever  solid  matters  had  not  deposited  by  gra- 
vitation. 

The  strainers  might  consist  of  double  iron  perforated 
plates,  filled  in  with  lumps  of  charcoal,  which  charcoal 
would  absorb  a large  quantity  of  the  soluble  salts,  and  be- 
come a valuable  manure;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  these  soluble  salts  could  be  so  well  secured  in  any 
other  way. 

Pairs  of  reservoirs  being  used  in  succession,  one  could 
be  cleared  out  weekly ; the  deposit  would  be  true  guano, 
and  might  be  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure,  and  in  this 
compacted  form  could  be  transported  by  rail  or  canal  to 


all  parts  of  the  country;  there  would  be  no  50  per  cent, 
of  lime  to  be  brought  to  the  works  at  a large  expense,  and, 
when  added  to  the  small  quantity  of  fertilizing  matter, 
greatly  increasing  the  weight  to  be  carried  away7. 

Moreover,  in  the  direction  I have  pointed  out,  any 
lime  desirable  for  purifying  the  works  or  thinly  cover- 
ing the  deposit  in  the  reservoir,  could  be  much  more 
cheaply  procured  than  in  Essex. 

The  now  cleansed  water  might  be  pumped  up,  if  neces- 
sary7, and  discharged  into  some  of  the  canals,  with  whose 
proprietors  arrangements  might  be  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  carried  by7  special  conduit  to  the  sea. 

All  propositions  should  recognise  the  twofold  charac- 
ter of  the  question,  the  chemical  and  the  engineering. 
The  treatment  by7  subsidence,  which  I propose,  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  a discharge  into  the  Channel, 
although  obviously7  it  could  be  carried  out  more  cheaply 
and  easily7  in  a thinly-peopled  than  in  a populous  dis- 
trict. 

In  reference  to  the  engineering  portion  of  the  subject, 
I may  further  remark  that  the  necessity  of  pumping  is 
admitted  in  all  the  plans  proposed,  and  the  arithmetical 
question  for  decision  is,  whether,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
sewage  in  the  southern  part  of  the  metropolis  by  the 
natural  fall,  the  annual  cost  of  raising  it  to  such  a level 
as  would  secure  a sufficient  fall  to  the  Channel,  would 
not  be  less  than  the  interest  on  the  outlay  for  the  con- 
struction of  main  intercepting  sewers,  as  on  the  river 
plan,  or  other  of  the  proposed  schemes? 

For  it  should  be  observed  that  nearly,  if  not  all,  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  sewers  already  made  have  their  fall 
towards  the  south,  which  is  the  direction  of  the  natural 
drainage  of  London,  and  the  fall  of  these  must  be  re- 
versed, or  several  large  and  very  expensive  intercepting 
sewers  formed. 

I am  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  attending  this  or 
any  other  scheme  ; but  difficulties  vanish  before  a strong 
will  and  clear  mind,  and  works  quite  as  great  have  been 
accomplished  within  our  own  time,  although  they  may 
have  been  principally  of  an  engineering  and  not  of  a 
mixed  chemical  and  engineering  character. 

Hoping  that  some  thoughts  in  the  foregoing  remarks 
may  be  the  seeds  of  good  result  to  the  public, 

I remain,  &c., 

W.  STONES. 


BESSEMER  IRON. 

Sir, — I see  scarcely  anything  in  Mr.  Reveley’s  letter 
which  requires  any7  reply  or  explanation,  being  content 
to  leave  the  correspondence  as  it  stands  for  every 
thoughtful  mind  to  draw  its  own  conclusions. 

1 would  merely  remark,  that  Mr.  Reveley  can  know  but 
very  little  of  iron  manufacture  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
any  process,  whether  as  at  present  practised  or  now  pro- 
posed as  new,  when  he  introduces  such  a passage  as  the 
following  into  his  last  letter: — “ Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  of 
tiie  ‘ forging  process’  as  if  Mr.  Bessemer’s  invention  was 
intended  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  that  operation.” 

The  fact  is,  that  I spoke  of  the  “ forge  process,”  a part 
of  ironmaking  well  understood,  and  very7  different  from 
the  term  he  gives  me,  which  I never  used. 

Every  tyro  in  malleable  ironmaking  knows  there  are 
two  distinct  branches  of  operation  in  eve  y ironwork, 
viz.,  the  forge,  with  its  hammer,  rolls,  and  furnaces,  and 
the  mill,  with  its  rolls  and  furnaces.  The  first  prepa- 
ratory, the  second  completing  the  manufacture.  Now 
Mr.  Bessemer  told  me  himself  that  the  effect  of  his 
I process  was  to  render  the  first  needless,  as  he  prepared 
the  iron  for  the  second  ; hence  the  saving  of  at  least  40s. 
per  ton. 

Without  such  assistance  the  saving  of  fuel  alone  would 
not  so  reduce  the  cost,  but  with  such  a startling  asser- 
tion as  was  named  to  me,  the  same  became  self-evident, 
and  it  was  this  which  demanded  the  thoughtful  atten- 
I lion  of  the  trade,  and  was  so  important  to  the  public. 
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Ill 


Mr.  Reveley  expresses  surprise  that  Mr.  Hall  and  1 
should  have  attended  the  lecture  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, because  the  illustration  was  on  a small  scale. 
He  must  be  reminded  that  I had  seen  Mr.  Bessemer’s 
operation ; and  as  the  lecturer  had  instruction  from  the 
patentee,  and  was  also  a good  theorist  in  iron-making, 
what  more  natural  than  that  we  should  desire  to  hear 
what  he  said  thereon?  As  I have  before  stated,  Dr. 
Ryan  on  the  chemical  part  of  the  process  was  beautifully 
clear,  while  on  the  mechanical  he  could  riot  but  be  very 
imperfect,  and  he  gladly  received  my  observations  as  to 
some  points  on  which  he  was  altogether  wrong. 

I can  only  again  express  my  regret  that  from  so  loud 
and  portentous  a sound  of  trumpets,  so  little  real  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  improving,  simplifying,  and 
cheapening  iron-making,  as  I at  one  time  expected  better 
things. 

I am,  &c., 

THOS.  M.  GLADSTONE. 

11,  Austin- friars. 

P.S. — I see  that  the  trials  at  the  Dowlais  Works  have 
turned  out  a complete  failure. 


FLOATING  BREAKWATERS. 

Sir, — Floating  breakwaters  were  invented  by  Mr. 
Norburg,  a Danish  engineer,  and  employed  by  him  at 
Revel.  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  having  noticed  that  within 
them  the  water  was  perfectly  smooth,  adopted  them  for 
the  protection  of  a sea-wall  building  at  Sheerness,  and 
afterwards  proposed  a floating  breakwater  for  Plymouth 
Sound.  But  in  this  case  he  recommended  a double  row 
of  floats,  leaving  a space  between  each  row,  but  covering 
the  interstice  by  the  second  row.  Since  then  Captain 
Warner  exhibited  a similar  breakwater  off  Brighton — 
the  water  within  it  was  smooth,  but  being  of  an  me- 
chanical form  it  w'as  finally  broken  and  destroyed. 

The  chief  advantages  of  floating  breakwaters  are  that 
they  do  not  oppose  an  artificial  rock  to  vessels  running 
for  shelter  to  port,  while  small  craft  can  steer  between 
the  floats  ; their  capability  of  being  easily  moved  about 
till  the  most  suitable  place  for  them  be  ascertained; 
their  facility  of  an  entire  change  of  site  when  desirable ; 
and,  lastly,  their  cheapness. 

It  would  seem  that  floating  breakwaters  were  parti- 
cularly suited  for  such  a port  as  Madras.  The  anchorage 
in  the  roadstead  is  excellent,  but  within  it  a constant  surf 
prevents  navigation  in  any  other  boats  but  those  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  not  carried  by  ships. 

The  model  of  one  of  the  floats  of  Sir  Samuel  Ben- 
tham’s  Floating  Breakwater,  as  proposed  for  Plymouth 
Sound,  may  be  seen  in  the  United  Service  Museum. 

I am,  &c., 

M.  S.  BENTHAM. 

26,  Wilton-place. 


gmffimigs  of  institutions. 

♦ 

Cambridge. — A lecture  on  the  Science  of  “ Common 
Things,”  was  delivered,  under  the  joint  patronage  of  the 
members  of  thePhilo-Union  and  Mechanics’  Institute,  at 
the  Town-hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Buck- 
master,  (of  the  department  of  Science  and  Art).  The 
attendance  was  not  very  numerous,  and  the  entertainment 
could  scarcely  have  been  very  remunerative  to  the  so- 
cieties. The  lecture  consisted  of  a description  and 
illustration  of  some  of  the  commonest  and  simplest 
phenomena  which  are  met  with  in  the  daily  walks  of 
life,  and  the  principles  of  which,  the  lecturer  contended, 
ought  to  form  part  of  the  elementary  education  of  the 
country.  He  explained  the  principal  laws  of  gravitation, 
of  combustion,  and  of  heat  and  cold,  and  performed  some 
experiments  on  the  different,  gases.  He  also  gave  his 
auditors  an  insight  into  the  mechanism  of  the  Davy'  lamp, 


the  barometer,  the  thermometer,  and  the  electric-tele- 
graph, as  well  as  of  such  common  objects  as  the  ordinary 
pump.  In  conclusion,  he  said,  there  were  certain  things 
essential  in  the  education  of  the  working-classes  especially 
which  constituted  the  social  science  of  common  life,  and 
upon  which  a lamentable  amount  of  ignorance  existed  ; 
he  alluded  to  such  knowledge  as  that  of  social  economy, 
the  want  of  which  frequently  caused  ignorant  wives  to 
drive  their  husbands  to  the  ale-house,  instead  of  making 
their  homes  as  comfortable  as  they  ought  to  be.  The 
lecture  lasted  about  an  hour  in  the  delivery,  and  at  its 
conclusion,  Mr.  Buckmaster  was  warmly  applauded. 

Hereford  . — At  the  general  annual  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  Permanent  Library,  on  Monday,  the 
1 6th  ultimo,  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the 
eusuing  year  : — President — Wm.  Aston,  Esq. ; Librarian 
— E.  G.  Wright,  Esq. ; Treasurer — W.  Pulling,  Esq. ; 
Committee — F.  H.  Thomas,  Esq. ; A.  C.  de  Boinville, 
Esq. ; R.  C.  C.  Honiatt,  Esq. ; H.  C.  Beddoe,  Esq. ; 
Dr.  Bull ; J.  G.  James,  Esq. ; W.  Bullock,  Esq. ; 
J.  T.  O.  Fowler,  Esq. ; N.  Lanwarne,  Esq. ; P.  Tully, 
Esq. ; W.  H.  Apperley,  Esq.  ; and  J.  F.  Symonds, 
Esq. ; Sub-Librarian — -Mr.  Wemyss.  In  addition  to 
thu  permanent  character  of  this  Institution,  a proposal  to 
hire  books  of  current  literature,  instead  of  purchasing 
them,  was  adopted  at  this  meeting.  By  this  plan,  the 
sphere  and  funds  of  the  Institution  will  be  economised, 
and  additional  accommodation  afforded  to  those  members 
who  are  desirous  of  light  reading.  Forty  volumes,  ex- 
changeable at  pleasure,  will  be  received  at  one  time/from 
an  extensive  library  in  London.  An  ample  and  ever- 
changing  supply  of  books  will  thus  be  secured  for  the 
most  expeditious  readers.  In  consequence  of  the  crowded 
state  of  the  Permanent  Library,  additional  room  for  the 
regularly-increasing  number  of  books  has  become  ne- 
cessary. That  object  has,  at  present,  been  effected  by 
the  erection,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  of  a book-stand, 
capable  of  containing  nearly  one  thousand  volumes. 
When  the  stand  shall  have  received  its  complement  of 
books,  this  long-established  Institution  will  present  an 
array  of  about  eight  thousand  volumes,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature. 

Wenlock. — On  Friday,  the  5th  ult.,  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  the  Agricultural  Reading  Society  was  held 
at  Wenlock,  M.  G.  Benson,  Esq.,  presidentof  the  Society, 
in  the  chair.  W.  P.  Brookes,  Esq.,  honorary  secretary  ; 
George  Burd,  Esq.,  treasurer;  Rev.  W.  II.  Wayne,  Rev. 
R.  R.  G.  More,  Walter  Moselv,  Esq.,  Rev.  N.  Heywood, 
W.  A.  James,  Esq.,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  G.  Moreton,  &c.,  and  other 
gentlemen  being  present.  Mr.  Brookes  read  the  report, 
which  stated  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers,  both  to  the  reading-room  and  library, 
the  total  amount  received  being  £32  10s.  more  than  in 
the  previous  year.  The  number  of  volumes  presented  to 
the  Institution  during  the  past  year  is  62,  and  of  pur- 
chased 38,  making  together  an  addition  of  100  volumes. 
Two  rooms  have  been  added  to  the  Society’s  Building. 
A class  for  drawing  has  already  been  established  on  the 
government  plan,  in  connexion  with  the  Coalbrookdale, 
Broseley,  and  other  Institutions,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  already  on  the  list  is  30.  The  committee  called 
the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  recent  proposal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  to  hold  annual  examinations  of 
students  of  these  Institutions,  to  reward  superior  attain- 
ments by  prizes,  or  give  certificates  for  proficiency  in 
various  branches  specified,  and  they  trust  that  these  offers 
will  induce  the  junior  members  of  this  Society  to  form 
themselves  into  classes  and  to  contend  for  the  prizes.  The 
report  of  the  Working  Man’s  Reading  Society,  in  con- 
nection with  this  Institution,  states  that  the  present 
number  of  members  is  37.  The  annual  dinner  took 
place  at  half-past  three  o’clock,  at  which  there  were  up- 
wards of  ninety  present.  M.  G.  Benson,  Esq.,  occupied 
[ the  chair.  Mr.  Gaskill,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Wayne, 
j and  other  gentlemen  spoke  on  the  occasion. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  London  Institution,  7.  Dr.  John  Tyndall,  “On  the  Nature 
and  Phenomena  of  Light.” 

Architect,  8. 

Geographical,  8f.  I.  Lieut.  W.  Cliimmo,  R.N.,  “ Remarks 
during  the  Search  in  the  Torch  Steamer  for  the  North 
Australian  Expedition,  under  Mr.  Gregory.”  II.  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Elliot,  “ On  the  Exploration  of  the  River 
Orinoco.”  III.  Mr.  Thomas  Banister,  “ Proposed  Rail- 
road through  North  America,  from  Vancouver  Island  to 
Hudson  Bay.” 

Tttes.  Syro-Egyptian,  7§.  Mr.  W.  F.  Ainsworth,  “ On  the  Eu- 
phrates Valley  Route.” 

Civil  Engineers,  8.  Mr.  F.  R.  Window,  “ On  Submarine 
Electric  Telegraphs.” 

Med.  and  Chirurg  , 8|. 

Zoological,  9. 

Wed.  Literary  Fund,  3. 

London  Institution,  3.  Professor  Rymer  Jones,  “ On  Viva- 
ria and  their  Inhabitants.” 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Temple,  “ On  Hon- 
duras, its  History,  Trade,  and  Natural  Resources.” 

Graphic,  8. 

Microscopical,  8. 

Archaeological  Association,  Sf . 

Ethnological,  8£. 

Thurs.  Philosophical  Club,  5£. 

London  Institution,  7.  Dr.  R.  E.  Grant,  “ On  the  Natural 
History  of  Extinct  Animals.” 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Philological,  8. 

Royal,  8|. 

SAT.  Asiatic,  2. 

London  Institution,  3.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “ On  Experi- 
mental Physics,  chiefly  in  Relation  to  Chemistry.” 

Medical,  8. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[ From  Gazette , January  2nd,  1856.] 


3004.  FranQois  Donny,  Ghent — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 

lamps. 

Dated  19th  December,  1856. 

3006.  Louis  Beaver,  Manchester — Improvements  in  machinery  for 
propelling  vessels. 

3005.  Robert  Hyde  Greg  and  Henry  Russell  Greg,  Manchester,  and 

James  Hope,  Reddish — Certain  improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  polishing  or  finishing  yarns  or  threads. 

3010.  James  Penny  and  John  Booth,  lieckmondwike,  Yorkshire — 
Improved  machinery  for  washing,  cleansing,  and  drying 
grain. 

Dated  ‘19th  December,  1856. 

3014.  John  Edridge,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  hair  pins,  shawl  and  other  dress  pins,  parts  of  which  im- 
provements are  also  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  clasps 
and  similar  dress  fastenings. 

3016.  Captain  George  Alexander  Harrison,  79th  Highlanders — Im- 
provements in  breech-loading  fire-arms. 

3018.  Thompson  Newbury,  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  U.S. — Improved 
machinery  for  making  screws. 

Dated  22 nd  December , 1856. 

3020.  Theodore  Dethier,  Pimlico — An  improved  knife  cleaner. 

3022.  William  Mill,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  joining  bands, in 
connecting  fastenings  to  bands,  and  in  attaching  bands  to 
articles  requiring  the  same. 

3024.  Frederick  Sampson,  Gordon-street,  Bradford,  Yorkshire — Im- 
provements in  apparatus  employed  in  singeing  fabrics. 


INVENTIONS  WITH  COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  FILED. 

3027.  Daniel  West,  17,  Egremont -place.  New -road — An  improvement 
in  presses  constructed  to  operate  by  a combination  of  iron 
levers,  which  presses  are  employed  to  compress  bales  of  cot- 
ton, hemp,  wool,  and  other  articles  of  merchandise. — 22nd 
December,  1856. 

3056.  Jules  Henri  Etienne  Mareschal,  Paris — Improvements  in  hy- 
draulic presses. — 24th  December,  1856. 

3060.  Charles  Sylvester  Rostaing,  Dresden — Improvements  in  pre- 
paring and  combining  metallic  substances  for  the  production 
of  colours,  and  in  manufacturing  the  same. — 26th  December, 
1856. 

3076.  George  White,  5,  Laurence  Pountney-lane,  Cannon-street — An 
improved  poultice.  (A  communication.) — 27th  December, 
1856. 


Dated  16 th  December , 1856. 

2976.  Charles  Frederic  Vasserot,  45,  Essex-street,  Strand — Preserving 
salmon,  trout,  and  other  fish.  (A  communication.) 

2978.  William  Frederick  Thomas,  Newgate -street — Improvements  in 
6ewing  machines. 

2980.  Frederick  William  Gerhard,  4,  Trafelgar-square — Improved 
means  of  obtaining  aluminium  metal,  and  the  adaptation 
thereof  to  the  manufacture  of  certain  useful  articles. 

2982.  William  Gossage,  Widnes,  Lancashire — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  the  construction  of 
apparatus  used  for  such  manufacture. 

2984.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane — Improvements  in 
printing  presses.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  Vlth  December,  1856. 

2986.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  4,  South-street, 
Finsbury — Improvements  in  obtaining  motive  power.  (A 
communication. ) 

2988.  John  Platt,  Oldham,  Lancashire — Improvements  in  mules  for 

spinning.  (A  communication.) 

2989.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — An  improve- 

ment in  the  manufacture  of  table  knives.  (A  communica- 
tion.) 

2990.  Frederick  Lcvick,  junr.,  and  John  James,  Cwm  Celyn  and 

Blaina  Iron  Works,  Monmouthshire — Improvements  in  the 
mode  of  utilising  the  waste  gases  of  blast  furnaces. 

2991.  John  Hall  Brock  Thwaites,  Bristol — A new  or  improved  ma- 

chine or  apparatus  for  holding  postage  or  receipt  stamps,  and 
applicable  wholly  or  in  part  to  other  similar  purposes. 

2992.  Charles  Cowper,  2*0,  Southampton -buildings,  Chancery-lane — 

Certain  improvements  in  electro-plating. 

2994.  Vincent  Louis  Cazimir  Rcnou,  Jersey — An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  spirit  when  rice  is  used. 

Dated  ISth  December , 1856. 

2996.  John  Elce  and  Samuel  Hartley,  Manchester — Improvements  in 
machinery  for  moulding. 

2998.  John  Draper,  Chiswell-street,  Finsbury — Improvements  in  ap- 
paratus for  grating  and  crushing  salt  and  sugar. 

3000.  Joseph  Bower,  Hunslct,  near  Leeds — An  improvement  in  treat- 
ing animal  matters  in  preparing  them  to  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  manure. 

3002.  Charles  Fay,  Manchester — Improvements  in  railway  carriages 
and  breaks. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


January  2nd. 

1570.  Thomas  Chandler. 

1574.  Louis  Cornides. 

1575.  Edwin  Travis  and  Joseph 

Louis  Casartelli. 

1579.  James  Alexander  Manning. 
1597.  Edward  Charles  Healey  and 
Edward  Ellis  Allen. 

1636.  Stephen  Martin  Saxhy. 
1651.  John  Avery. 

1686.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
1702.  William  Noton. 

1738.  John  Brayshay. 

1810.  William  Edward  Newton. 
1964.  Frederick  Albert  Gatty. 
1976.  Marc  Antoine  FrangoisMcn- 
nons. 

2169.  Robert  Mushet. 

2290.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de 
Fontainemoreau. 

2578.  Samuel  Middleton. 

2584.  Joshua  Murgatroyd. 

January  Gth. 

1602.  JoscphHenryGeorge  Wells. 

1603.  JosephHenryGeorge  Wells. 
1610.  Abraham  Herts. 


1620.  Ward  Holroyd  and  William 
Noble. 

1622.  Timothy  Jerome. 

1642.  Jean  Baptiste  Desire  Che- 
valier and  Narcisse  lta- 
bouin  O’Sullivan. 

1645.  Benoit  Frederic  Ortet. 

1671.  James  Ford  and  P.  Knowles. 

1681.  Henry  Bragg. 

1694.  Peter  Hubert  Desvignes. 

1696.  William  Beevcrs  Birkby. 

1703.  James  Ryder  and  Daniel 
Bentley. 

1710.  Edward  William  Young. 

1731.  Elias  Weisskopf. 

2069.  Ralph  Reeder. 

2076.  Sidney  Wesley  Park  and 
Edgar  Stimpson  Ells. 

2156.  Calvin  Kline. 

2544.  Charles  De  Jongh. 

2586.  Ethan  Campbell. 

2614.  William  Henry  Olley. 

2616.  Peter  Cato,  John  Miller, 
junr.,  and  John  Audley. 

2619.  Henry  Dircks. 

2627.  George  Bertram  and  Win. 
Me  Niven. 

2629.  William  Porter. 


Patents  on  which  the  Third  Year’s  Stamp  Duty  has  been  Paid. 


December  30///. 

3039.  Julian  Bernard. 

10.  David  Kennedy. 

17.  Julian  Bernard. 

38.  William  Edward  Newton. 

December  31  st. 

22.  Edward  Scliischkar  and  F' 
Cracc  Calvert. 

26.  Leon  Joseph  Poramc. 


January  1 st. 

3.  Alfred  Dawson. 

27.  John  Mason  and  Leonard 
Kaberry. 

30.  Henry  Hind  Edwards. 
January  2nd. 

8.  Henry  Lee  Corlett. 

11.  James  Stovold. 

January  3rd . 

29.  David  Ilulctt. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  ARTICLES  OF  UTILITY  REGISTERED. 


No.  in  the 
Register. 

Date  of 
Registration. 

Title. 

Proprietors’  Name. 

Address. 

3927 

3928 

3929 

Jan.  2. 
„ 6. 

Improved  Police  Lantern 

The  Signaliser 

Stove  and  Guard 

Earwig  and  Bullock 

Wm.  Gascoigne  Shaw 

Henry  Bamford 

16,  Rupert-strect,  Ilaymarket. 
Kingsland. 

Uttoxctcr. 
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FRIDAY,  JANUARY  16,  1857. 



CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Council  have  arranged  for  two  Conver- 
sazioni for  the  Members  of  the  Society  and  their 
friends,  the  first  to  take  place  on  Saturday,  the 
21st  of  February,  to  which  ladies  will  be  invited ; 
the  second  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  May,  to 
which  gertlemen  only  will  be  invited. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
INVENTIONS. 

The  Council  have  fixed  Monday,  the  23rd  of 
March  next,  for  the  opening  of  the  Ninth 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Recent  Inventions. 

Persons  intending  to  contribute  to  the  Exhi- 
bition should  communicate  with  the  Secretary 
forthwith,  stating — 

1.  The  title  of  the  invention. 

2.  Whether  the  article  will  be  a specimen, 
model,  or  drawing. 

Articles  for  exhibition  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  House  of  the  Society,  carriage  paid.  The 
days  for  receiving  articles  are,  Thursday,  the 
5th,  Friday,  the  6th,  and  Saturday,  the  7th  of 
March. 

All  articles  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
short  description  of  the  invention,  for  the  Cata- 
logue, with  a wood-block  (when  possible),  and  a 
reference  to  any  publication  where  a fuller  ac- 
count may  be  found. 


SIXTH  ORDINARY-  MEETING. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  II,  1857. 


The  Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  14th  inst.,  William  Schaw  Lindsay, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 


Gordon,  Col.  W.  J.,  C.B., 
E.E.,  &c. 

Henderson,  John. 

Keppell,  George. 
Humphry,  William  Gilson. 
Long,  J.  A. 


Parsons,  Thomas. 

Ranken,  Charles. 
Vandeleur,  Major  Arthur, 
It.  A. 

White,  Lynch. 

Wilcox,  Thomas. 


The  following  Institutions  have  been  taken 
into  Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 


425.  Nether  ton  (near  Huddersfield),  Mechanics’  Insti- 

tution. 

426.  Clayton  Le  Moors  Institute. 

427.  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute. 

428.  Painswick  (Gloucestershire)  Mechanics’  Institution. 

429.  Athenaeum  (Cheltenham). 


The  following  Colonial  Institution  has  been 
taken  into  Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 

Saint  James  (Jamaica)  Society  of  Industry  and  Arts. 

The  following  School  has  been  taken  into 
Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 

Alverthorpe  Hall  School  (near  Wakefield). 

The  Paper  read  was  : — 

ON  BRITISH  HONDURAS,  ITS  HISTORY,  TRADE, 

AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

By  Me.  Chief  Justice  Temple. 

It  may  appear  to  be  a somewhat  bold  and  presumptuous 
undertaking  on  my  part,  to  address  an  audience  upon  the 
valuable  commercial  resources  of  a country  which  has 
never  been  mentioned  without  a sneer,  and  the  utter 
.worthlessness  of  which  lias  been  broadly  stated, — of  a 
country  which  has  invariably  been  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  scorn  and  contempt,  and  that,  too  frequently,  with 
great  ingratitude,  when  the  legs  of  the  speaker  are  com- 
fortably resting  under  its  mahogany,  and  he  is  imbibing 
inspiration  from  the  juice  of  its  logwood,  which  he  fondly 
imagines  to  be  port.  Until  a very  short  time  ago,  most 
persons  entertained  very  vague  ideas  with  respect  to  Hon- 
duras. Some  thought  it  was  a cluster  of  islands  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  some  believed  it  to  be  in  Africa,  and 
some  thought  it  not  impossible  that  it  might  be  in  the 
moon,  but  all  agreed  that,  wherever  it  was,  it  was  full 
of  swamps,  frogs,  and  toads,  and  venomous  reptiles. 
The  latter  impression,  to  a certain  extent,  is  no  doubt 
sufficiently  well  founded.  There  would  be  no  use  in 
denying  the  existence  of  swamps ; with  respect  to  the 
toads,  St.  Patrick  would  have  found  abundant  employ- 
ment,— and  the  venerable  Abbess  St.  Hilda,  who  cut  off 
the  heads  of  all  the  snakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
virgin  sisterhood  over  which  she  presided,  would,  if  she 
could  rise  out  of  the  stone  coffin  in  which  her  valuable 
relics  were  deposited,  confer  a great  benefit  upon  humanity 
by  visiting  that  portion  of  the  American  continent.  But 
we  must  not  hastily  condemn  a country  on  account  of 
these  trifles,  for  even  in  Ireland,  that  “ gem  of  the  sea,” 
I have  heard  of  bogs,' — in  happy  England,  not.  only  toads, 
— but  toad-eaters  abound, — and  snakes  in  the  grass  are  to 
be  found  everywhere. 

In  attempting  to  deal  with  this  subject,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  enter  into  any  political  considerations  connected 
with  the  colonies,  still  less  is  it  my  intention  to  indulge 
in  any  tirades  against  the  British  government,  past  or 
present,  for  indifference  to  their  requirements,  and  in- 
justice to  their  claims.  It  is  my  conviction  that  every 
administration,  be  it  composed  of  whom  it  may,  will  be 
as- solicitous  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  colonies, 
wherever  they  may  be  situated,  as  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  empire ; and  if  latterly  some  of  them  have  drooped, 
and  ceased  to  be  as  flourishing  as  they  once  were,  the 
cause  of  that  temporary  decline  must  be  sought  for,  not 
in  the  legislative  measures  of  the  home  government,  but 
in  the  supineness,  inertness,  and  despondent  disposition 
of  the  colonists  themselves,  who  have  shown  themselves 
deficient  in  that  protean  quality  which  would  enable 
them  when  an  old  commercial  channel  became  dried  up 
and  profitless,  to  apply  themselves  with  vigour  and  de- 
termination to  the  task  of  opening  new  ones.  I say  it 
is  not  my  object  to  dwell  upon  these  topics,  to  chant  with 
melancholy  cadence,  and  in  doleful  numbers,  the  sad  and 
sorrowful  condition  of  the  colonies,  nor  to  inveigh  in 
ireful  strains  against  the  alleged  authors  of  their  ruin,  but, 
in  plain  and  simple  language,  to  bring  under  your  notice 
a possession  of  the  British  crown,  hitherto  but  little 
known, — to  describe  its  geographical  position, — state  its 
dimensions, — give  a brief  account  of  its  history,  — make 
you  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  its  soil. — its  various 
animal  and  vegetable  productions,  — its  general  com- 
mercial capabilities, — and  exhibit  a new  and  a wide  field 
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for  enterprise,  skill,  industry,  and  capital.  To  do  full 
justice  to  the  subject  which  I have  had  the  presumption 
to  take  in  hand,  would  require  more  time  than  you  can 
now  spare,  or  is  allowed  me,  hut  I trust,  with  your  in- 
dulgence, I shall  he  able  to  state  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
vince you  that  Honduras  is  capable  of  producing  some- 
thing besides  mahogany  and  logwood,  that  swamps  and 
creeping  things  are  not  its  chief  characteristics,  and 
that  to  the  man  of  energy  and  will  it  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing a rich  reward. 

The  bay  of  Honduras  is  formed  by  two  headlands,  the 
extremities  of  which  are  Cape  Catoche,  on  the  north,  in 
Yucatan,  and  Cape  Gracios  a Dios,  on  the  Mosquito 
coast,  on  the  south.  At  the  very  bottom  of  this  bay,  at 
the  most  westerly  point,  is  situated  British  Honduras, 
between  16  and  18  deg.  N.  latitude,  and  between  88  and 
90  deg.  W.  longitude.  The  latter,  however,  cannot  be 
stated  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  as  the  inland  or 
western  boundary  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  It 
Is  stated  that  a place  called  Garbutt’s  falls,  near  the  head 
of  the  Belize  river,  is  a point  of  limitation,  and  that  the 
distance  between  it  and  the  sea  coast  is  180  miles,  hence 
it  has  rather  hastily  been  concluded  that  British  Hon- 
duras extends  in  a westerly  direction  from  180  to  200 
miles.  The  length  of  that  river,  however,  is  no  criterion, 
for  hi  its  progress  to  the  sea  it  pursues  a north-easterly 
course.  Its  length,  measured  upon  the  map  as  the  crow' 
flies,  is  about  125  miles,  but  its  source  is  at  least  50 
miles  southward  of  its  mouth. 

The  northern  boundary  of  Honduras  on  the  seacoast, 
is  the  river  Hondo,  which  separates  it  from  Yucatan,  and 
the  southern  boundary,  the  river  Sarstoon,  which  divides 
it  from  the  state  of  Guatemala.  Mr.  Montgomery 
Martin  says  that  the  coast  line  extends  about  270  miles, 
but  that  I apprehend  is  a mistake.  The  distance  from 
the  river  Hondo  to  the  river  Sarstoon,  as  measured  upon 
the  map  as  the  crow  flies,  is  not  more  than  160  miles, 
but  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast 
it  will  amount  to  about  200  miles.  The  breadth  of 
Honduras  in  its  widest  part  is  not  above  GO  miles.  This 
is  a very  respectable  extent  of  territory.  It  is  35  miles 
longer  than  Jamaica,  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
our  West  India  islands,  and  20  miles  broader.  The  ap- 
proach to  Honduras  through  kays,  rocks,  and  coral  reefs, 
is  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous.  For  nearly  sixty 
miles  your  course  lies  through  intricate  passages,  amongst 
innumerable  islets,  covered  to  the  water’s  edge  with  an 
impervious  mass  of  vegetation,  principally  of  mangrove 
trees,  through  narrow  channels  on  each  side  of  which 
are  steep  walls  of  coral,  and  along  smooth  unrippled 
waters  which  are  sometimes  of  the  most  heavenly  blue, 
and  sometimes  of  the  brightest  green,  and  so  clear  that 
you  may  distinctly  see  the  varied  inhabitants  of  that 
portion  of  the  deep,  turtles  grazing  like  sheep  in  a pasture, 
here  and  there  a shark  prowling  about,  pyramids  of 
conchs,  and  hundreds  of  dolphins,  not  those  time- 
honoured  admirers  of  music  which  bore  Arion  safely 
across  the  waves,  but  those  modern  fishes  of  changeful 
hues  which  have  so  often  supplied  dramatic  writers  with 
a simile  when  they  have  introduced  a son  of  Neptune 
upon  the  stage.  Some  of  the  kays  or  islets  which  I have 
mentioned  look  extremely  beautiful  from  the  sea,  having 
a smooth  gravelly  beach,  yellow  as  the  golden  sands  of 
Pactolus,  on  which  the  blue  water  breaks  in  mimic  waves, 
producing  a snow-white  fringe  of  foam,  small  groups  of 
waving  cocoa  nuts  scattered  about,  and  here  and  there  a 
thick  grove  of  mangrove  trees,  which  appears  to  offer 
an  agreeable  retreat  from  the  noon-day  sun.  On  observing 
these  exquisitely  beautiful  spots  for  the  first  time,  one 
feels  disposed  to  exclaim — 

“ Fair  scenes  for  childhood’s  opening  bloom, 

For  sportive  youth  to  stray  in, 

For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength, 

For  age  to  wear  away  in.” 

If,  however,  we  had  the  curiosity  to  land,  we  should  find 
that  our  rapture  was  premature  and  our  poetry  thrown 


away ; mosquitos  and  sandflies  are  stern  realities,  w'hieh 
admit  of  no  compromise. 

The  masters  of  vessels  bound  to  Belize,  generally  make 
the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Buatan  in  the  evening,  where 
they  lie-to  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  in  order  that 
they  may  arrive  at  Half-moon  Kay  at  day-break,  the 
distance  from  which  is  about  60  miles.  This  gives  them 
the  whole  of  the  day  to  thread  the  numerous  narrow 
channels  through  which  their  course  lies.  At  Half- 
moon Ivay  there  is  a lighthouse,  70  feet  high,  the  light 
of  which  can  be  seen  at  a distance  of  20  miles.  The 
lamp  is  kept  burning  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  may 
always  be  depended  upon.  At  this  kay  a pilot  is  taken, 
without  whom  it  would  be  impossible  for  strangers  to 
proceed  wdth  safety.  To  the  south-west  of  Half-moon 
Ivay  there  is  a small  island,  covered  with  mangrove  bush, 
called  Hat  Kay,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  covering  of 
the  head.  From  this  Kay  a coral  reef,  three  miles  long, 
extends,  which  has  often  been  fatal  to  vessels.  They 
next  make  a little  island  called  Ivay  Bokel,  which  has 
upon  it  a few  cocoa-nut  trees,  from  which,  steering  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  for  12  miles,  they  arrive  at  ano- 
ther small  island,  called  English  Ivay,  and  pass  to  the 
north  of  it,  between  it  and  Goff  Kay.  They  are  then  14 
miles  from  Belize.  On  English  Kay  there  is  a flagstaff, 
to  the  top  of  which,  the  instant  a sail  is  descried,  the 
Union  Jack  is  hoisted,  which,  with  a good  glass,  can  be 
seen  at  Belize,  where  a flag  is  also  displayed,  to  inform 
the  good  people  that  a ship  is  coming  in.  The  custodian 
of  this  flagstaff  is  generally  some  old  black  sergeant  or 
corporal,  who  is  thus  provided  for  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  He  cannot  wander  far  from  the  scene  of  his 
duties,  for  the  island  is  not  more  than  100  yards  in  cir- 
cumference. Several  years  ago,  ship  after  ship  came  in 
without  having  been  signalised.  This  occasioned  at  first 
considerable  surprise,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
poor  old  man  had  died,  literally  at  his/iosh  The  route 
which  I have  described  is  the  one  which  is  generally 
taken,  but  in  the  season  when  the  north  wind  prevails, 
it  is  not  considered  a good  one,  for  the  vessels  have  then 
to  beat  all  the  way  to  English  Kay,  which  is  not  a very 
safe  or  easy  operation  in  those  narrow  channels.  At  that 
period  of  the  year,  therefore,  the  captains  of  vessels 
think  it  better,  instead  of  Half-moon  Kay,  to  make 
Manger  Kay,  where  there  is  also  a lighthouse,  from  which 
they  may  sail  to  English  Kay,  a distance  of  18  miles, 
with  a fair  wind.  Vessels  come  to  an  anchor  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  in  about  three  fathoms  water,  but 
vessels  of  a very  large  size  are  obliged  to  anchor  much 
further  off.  For  nearly  50  miles  vessels  may  lie,  in  the 
most  boisterous  weather,  in  perfect  safety,  for  a natural 
breakwater,  consisting  of  reefs  and  kays,  runs  along  the 
whole  coast.  During  the  norths,  which  sometimes  come 
down  with  great  impetuosity,  they  occasionally  drag  their 
anchors,  but  they  seldom  sustain  any  serious  damage. 
The  appearance  of  Belize  from  the  sea  is  extremely 
striking.  Mr.  Stevens,  in  his  “ Incidents  of  Travel,” 
compared  it  to  Venice,  but  I have  often  looked  in  vain 
to  discover  the  slightest  resemblance  to  that  “ sea-born 
city.”  At  the  embouchure  of  the  river  there  is  a steep 
wooden  bridge,  which,  by  an  extraordinary  effort  of  the 
imagination,  may  be  compared  to  the  Itialto;  and  there 
is  a timber  court-house,  with  a cupola  at  the  top  of  it,  in 
which  a poet,  “ his  eye  in  a fine  frenzy  rolling,”  may 
perceive  a likeness  to  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  But  a 
common-place  mind  will  discern  as  much  similarity 
between  Belize  and  Venice,  as  there  is  between  a horse 
chesnut  and  a chesnut  horse.  But,  repudiating  altogether 
such  lofty  comparisons,  Belize  lias,  from  a distance,  a very 
pretty  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  church,  with 
its  little  spire  rising  amidst  a grove  of  tamarind,  almond, 
and  mango  trees — the  Court-house,  with  its  cupola  and 
flagstaff,  from  which  the  Union  Jack  is  flying — the 
Government-house,  with  another  flagstaff  and  another 
Jack — the  white,  yellow,  blue,  green,  and  red  houses, 
interspersed  with  mountain  cabbage  and  cocoa-nut  trees 
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— Fort  George,  a small  island  with  half-a-dozen  guns 
upon  it,  the  sole  use  of  which  seems  to  be  to  fire  salutes 
in  honour  of  the  Queen  and  the  superintendent,  or  some 
distinguished  visitor  who  is  entitled  to  that  noisy  wel- 
come, with  a third  flagstaff  and  a third  Jack  (they  delight 
in  flags  in  that  country) — all  these  combined  have  a very 
pleasing  effect,  but  they  form  a picture  as  unlike  as  pos- 
sible anything  which  may  be  seen  in  Europe. 

The  whole  coast  of  British  Honduras,  for  two  or  three 
miles  inland,  is  low,  flat,  and  swampy.  But  in  making 
use  of  the  word  swamp,  I do  not  mean  bog,  or  morass, 
but,  simply,  in  consequence  of  its  being  frequently  over- 
flowed with  water,  a soft,  moist,  and  spongy  soil.  But 
the  soil  itself  is  a rich,  black  loam,  admirably  adapted 
.to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and,  by  drainage,  capable  of 
being  made  equal  to  any  soil  in  the  world.  In  ascend- 
ing the  rivers,  the  land  gradually  rises  and  assumes  a 
totally  different  character,  becoming  a stiff  clay.  For 
ten  or  fiiteen  miles  up  the  river  there  is  a bank  on  each 
side  varying  in  breadth,  being  sometimes  a mile,  and 
sometimes  only  fifty  yards,  which  is  entirely  an  alluvial 
deposit,  which  has  been  washed  down  from  the  mountains 
in  the  course  of  centuries  by  the  heavy  floods  which 
occur  in  the  rainy  seasons.  One  of  these  banks  on  the 
the  Belize  river,  belongs  to  Dr.  Young,  an  intelligent 
and  scientific  practitioner  of  medicine,  who  has  resided 
for  many  years  in  that  country.  Sometime  ago,  wishing 
to  drain  some  swampy  land  on  his  property,  lie  dug  a 
deep  and  wide  trench  through  this  alluvial  deposit, 
throwing  up  the  earth  on  each  side.  In  the  course  of  a 
little  time  after  the  rains  and  the  sunshine  had  fallen 
upon  this  newly  exposed  earth,  he  observed  with  asto- 
nishment a plant  which  he  had  not  seen  since  he  was  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  he 
greeted  as  an  old  friend. — -This  plant  was  the  Scotch 
thistle — -a  perfect  stranger  in  that  country.  Parallel  with 
these  banks  there  are  large  tracts  of  country  called  pine 
xidges,  in  which  thick  forests  of  red  pine  grow  in  a thin 
sandy  soil.  These  arid  tracts  are  the  abode  of  vast  herds  of 
•deer  and  antelopes,  ofwarrees,  and  peccaries.  The  cougar, 
the  jaguar,  and  the  ocelot,  with  a proportionate  sprink- 
ling of  snakes,  also  honour  them  with  their  presence.  As 
you  proceed  still  higher,  you  arrive  at  long  strips  of  land 
of  again  a very  different  description.  These  are  called 
cahoun  ridges,  and  on  them  are  found  growing,  in  a 
rich,  deep,  loamy,  upper  soil,  being  a vegetable  incrusta- 
tion formed  of  the  decomposed  withered  leaves  of  thou- 
sands of  years — in  rank  luxuriance  the  cahoun  palm. 
Beyond  these  ridges,  the  country  spreads  itself  out  in 
wide  savannahs,  with  here  and  there  thick  clumps  of 
tall  spreading  trees,  contrasting  with  rich  green  slopes  of 
pasture  land,  and  through  these  extensive  plains  ferti- 
lizing streams  wind  in  every  direction.  The  country  to 
the  south  of  the  Belize  river  is  of  a bolder  character. 
The  Manati  hills,  from  amongst  which  the  river  of  that 
name  flows,  arc  from  800  to  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  Cockscomb  mountains,  where  the  river 
Sittee  has  its  rise,  are  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  There  is  perhaps  no  country  which,  considering 
its  extent,  contains  so  many  natural  channels  of  commu- 
nication, in  the  shape  of  broad  navigable  rivers,  tributary 
streams,  and  fresh  water  lagoons.  From  the  northern  to 
the  southern  boundary  there  are  sixteen  wide,  deep, 
magnificent  rivers,  capable  of  being  navigated  by  large 
vessels  for  a considerable  distance  inland.  They  are  the 
Hondo,  the  New  River,  Northern  River,  the  Belize 
River,  the  Sibun,  the  Manati,  Mullins  River,  Sittee 
River,  Monkey  River,  Deep  River,  Middle  River,  Rio 
Grande,  Golden  Stream,  Moho  River,  the  River  Ter- 
mash,  and  the  River  Sarstoon.  Many  of  these  rivers 
run  a great  distance  before  they  fall  into  the  sea.  The 
Sibun,  without  taking  into  consideration  its  numerous 
windings,  rails  in  a direct  line  about  GO  miles.  The 
Belize  river  about  90,  and  the  river  Hondo  about  130.  { 
Of  the  Belize  river  there  are  not  less  than  five  great  i 
branches.  In  the  Manati  and  Sibun  rivers  there  are  ■ 


long  passages  through  the  rocks  into  which  the  water 
flows,  and  forms  spacious  subterranean  lakes.  On  enter- 
ing into  these  nether  regions,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
blazing  torch  of  red  pine,  the  traveller  is  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  descent  of'  JEneas  into  the  realm  of  Pluto, 
and  his  guide,  who  is  perhaps  some  ancient  crone,  with 
black  shrivelled  face,  blear  eyes,  and  matted  woolly  hair, 
is  no  bad  representation  of  the  Cumsean  Sybil.  But 
when  his  light  skiff  is  fairly  launched  into  the  still, 
deep,  black  waters  of  that  mysterious  retreat,  a feeling 
of  awe  comes  upon  him.  Overhead  magnificent  stalac- 
tites hanging  from  lofty  arches,  on  all  sides  splendid 
crystals  of  various  hues — festoons  of  moss  and  leaves 
sparkling  with  trickling  drops  of  water — -the  red  flame 
of  the  torch — the  noise  of  the  paddle  dipping  into  the 
water  and  echoed  from  unseen  caverns — the  plunge  of 
some  wild  animal  disturbed  in  its  lair,  and  sometimes 
fiery  eyeballs  glaring  upon  you  from  some  near  recess,  pro- 
duce a strange  sensation  of  fear,  wonder,  and  admiration. 
Captain  Henderson,  who  published  a short  accomit  of 
Honduras  in  1809,  thus  describes  the  Sibun  caves  : — 

“ On  a branch  of  the  river  Sibun,  named  Indian  Creek, 
are  situated  the  caves  ; these  are  subterraneous  passages, 
which  have  been  formed  at  the  base  of  three  or  four 
mountains  of  very  considerable  height,  no  doubt  by  the 
force  of  the  current  of  water,  which  probably  for  many 
centuries  has  forced  its  way  through  them.  The  largest 
of  these  passages  is  somewhat  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length,  though  in  this  country  it  has  a greater 
extent  given  to  it.  It  would  certainly  require  no  com- 
mon powers  of  description  to  delineate  with  fidelity  the 
exquisite  beauties  connected  with  the  largest  of  the  caves. 
The  entrance  to  it  from  Indian  Creek,  after  many  wind- 
ings, bursts  suddenly  on  the  sight,  and  resembles  very 
closely  the  aperture  of  an  oven,  and  is  thickly  overhung 
with  rocks  and  trees  of  the  grandest  but  wildest  work- 
manship. When  this  is  passed  a wide  and  spacious  lake 
immediately  commences,  the  water  of  which  is  silent  and 
deep,  being  scarcely  heard  to  murmur  but  during  the 
most  tempestuous  floods.  The  lofty  roof  is  arched  with 
the  most  exact  proportion,  and  is  profusely  studded  with 
glittering  crystallisations.  Torch  light  affords  the  visitor 
the  only  means  of  advantageously  viewing  this  sublime 
piece  of  scenery ; for  if,  in  one  or  two  places,  an  occa- 
sional beam  of  the  sun,  bursting  with  inconceivable  lustre 
through  the  clefts  of  the  mountain,  be  withdrawn,  entire 
darkness  pervades  the  whole,  and  the  smallest  sound 
made  in  passing  being  quickly  loudly  reverberated,  is 
forcibly  calculated  to  strike  the  ear  with  a feeling  of 
solemn  grandeur.” 

The  seasons,  like  most  tropical  countries,  are  the  wet 
and  the  dry ; the  former  commences  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  continues  until  the  end  of  February.  The 
latter  begins  in  the  month  of  March,  and  ends  in  the  first 
week  in  June.  During  the  dry  season  there  is  scarcely 
ever  a drop  of  rain ; the  ground  becomes  parched  and 
hard,  and  vegetation  ceases,  except  where  streams  and 
creeks  irrigate  the  land.  The  wet  season  is  ushered  in 
with  violent  winds  from  the  east,  torrents  of  rain,  and 
the  most  terrific  thunder  and  lightning,  which  sometimes 
continue  night  and  day  for  three  or  four  days  together. 
Whilst  these  dreadful  storms  are  hovering  about,  the 
lightning  is  incessant,  and  the  whole  night  long,  though 
the  moon  hides  her  face,  and  not  a star  is  visible  in  the 
heavens,  is  almost  as  light  as  day  from  the  continued 
outpouring  of  the  electric  fluid.  There  is  this  peculiarity 
in  the  thunder  storms  in  that  country,  which  I have  not 
observed  in  more  northern  latitudes.  The  rain  and  the 
wind  begin,  the  former  coming  down  apparently  not  in 
drops,  but  in  sheets  of  water.  During  this  violence  there 
is  no  lightning — no  thunder.  In  about  ten  minutes  there 
is  a lull,  the  wind  is  hushed,  the  rain  has  ceased  ; there 
| is  a death-like  silence ; the  sea  and  the  sky  appear  to  be 
| one  substance  of  a dark  leaden  hue,  and  thin  feathery 
I clouds,  agitated  by  an  unseen  power,  dance  to  and  fro ; 

■ not  a leaf  moves,  not  a bird  stirs, — all  nature  pauses  in 
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breathless  expectation  ; then  comes  the  flash,  which  seems 
to  tear  the  heavens  in  twain,  followed  instantaneously  by 
an  explosion,  which  all  tire  artillery  in  the  world,  and 
at  every  period  of  the  world,  from  the  first  cannon  which 
was  fired  at  Cressy  to  the  last  which  was  discharged  at 
Sebastopol,  collected  together,  could  not  equal.  As  it 
dies  away  in  distant  reverberations  the  wind  again 
rushes  forthwith  unrestrained  vehemence,  and  the  deluge 
again  descends.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
because  nine  months  in  the  year  are  denominated  the 
wet  season,  that  it  is  alwaj-s  raining  during  that  period. 
After  the  first  three  weeks  of  that  season  there  is  much 
fine  weather,  it  being  sometimes  perfectly  dry  for  a 
month  together,  and  there  is  very  little  thunder  and 
lightning  after  the  first  appalling  fit.  The  heaviest  and 
most  continued  rain,  but  unaccompanied  by  thunder,  falls 
in  November,  December,  and  January,  when  cold  north 
winds  prevail.  A record  of  the  rain  which  fell  in  the 
year  1848  will  give  an  idea  of  the  average  amount. 


April 

May 

July 

August 

Offi  „ 

September 

„ 

October 

L"o  „ 

November 

9*  „ 

December  

<5T7u  » 

January 

9 7 

F ebruary 

4-2- 

March 

The  temperature  ranges  from  6S°  to  86°,  although  it 
is  sometimes  as  high  as  90°,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  56°. 
The  following  is  a table  of  the  temperature  of  the  year 
before  mentioned : — 


1 Max. 

Min. 

April 

89° 

74° 

May -. 

89 

75 

June 

90 

77 

July 

90 

73 

August 

90 

78 

September 

91 

70 

October 

87 

75 

November 

85 

68 

December 

86 

75 

January 

82 

66 

February 

85 

73 

March 

83 

75 

British  Honduras  appears  to  be  out  of  the  range  of 
hurricanes,  which  generally  expend  their  violence  upon 
the  Windward  Islands ; and  earthquakes,  which  have  at 
different  periods  caused  such  havoc  in  the  Central 
American  States,  never  exhibit  themselves  beyond  a very 
gentle  trembling  of  the  ground,  too  slight  to  do  any  in- 
jury. The  climate  is  exceedingly  damp,  but  that  arises 
principally  from  the  circumstance  of  the  country  being 
for  the  most  part  uncleared.  Epidemics  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  cholera,  which  is  no  respecter  of  places)  never 
visit  Belize.  Cases  of  yellow  fever  do  frequently  occur, 
but  they  make  their  appearance  like  any  sporadic  com- 
plaint— never  assuming  an  endemic  character.  It  might 
be  inferred  from  this  circumstance  that  Honduras  is  a 
very  healthy  country,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
climate  commits  its  ravages  upon  the  human  constitu- 
tion quietly,  silently,  insidiously.  It  is  a sapper  and 
miner,  and  carries  on  its  work  of  destruction  unseen, 
and  almost  unfelt,  and  its  effects  are  only  perceived 
when  the  hair  drops  off,  the  teeth  decay,  the  vision  be- 
comes impaired,  and  the  physical  and  mental  energies 
succumb.  However,  there  can  be.  little  doubt,  that  if 
the  country  were  cleared,  and  cultivation  more  extended, 
the  causes  of  tin's  gradual  and  imperceptible  decline  of 


the  constitution  would  be  in  a great  measure  removed. 
Much  also  depends  upon  the  mode  of  life.  If  a person  is 
prudent  and  temperate  in  his  style  of  living,  he  may,  to 
a great  extent,  escape  the  enervating  influence  of  the 
climate.  There  is  a gentleman  in  England  at  this  pre- 
sent moment,  85  years  of  age,  who  lived  in  Honduras 
for  upwards  of  40  years,  during  which  time  his  occupa- 
tions frequently  took  him  amidst  the  most  unhealthy 
localities.  But,  unfortunately,  Honduras  is  a country 
where  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  very  cheap, 
and  where  a man  is  always  thirsty.  The  consequence 
is  obvious.  The  prevailing  disease  is,  in  reality,  alcohol. 
Take  away  that  pernicious  fluid,  and  men  would  live  as 
long  in  the  tropics  as  in  European  climates. 

At  a very  early  period,  as  far  back  as  the  Protectorate, 
the  various  kavs  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  were  the  resorts 
of  pirates  and  buccaneers ; and  many  a wild  adventure, 
many  a midnight  carouse,  many  a deed  of  blood,  have 
those  little  isles  been  witness  to,  when  Dampier  and 
other  free  companions  of  the  ocean  committed  their 
depredations  in  the  Carribbean  Sea.  That  celebrated 
navigator,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Ms  voyage  to  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  in  the  year  1074,  gives  some  amusing 
sketches  of  the  proceedings  of  those  early  settlers. 
Speaking  of  the  logwood  trade,  he  says: — “ This  trade 
had  its  rise  from  the  decay  of  privateers ; for,  after  Ja- 
maica was  well  settled  b}^  the  English,  and  a peace  es- 
tablished with  Spain,  the  privateers,  who  had  hitherto 
lived  upon  plundering  the  Spaniards,  were  put  to  their 
shifts,  for  they  had  prodigally  spent  whatever  they 
got,  and  now,  wanting  subsistence,  were  forced  either  to 
go  to  Petit  Guavas,  where  the  privateer  trade  still  con- 
tinued, or  into  the  Bay  of  Logwood.  The  more  indus- 
trious of  them  came  hither  : yet  even  these,  though  they 
could  work  well  enough  if  they  pleased,  yet  they 
thought  it  dry  business  to  toil  at  cutting  wood.  They 
were  good  marksmen,  and  so  took  more  delight  in 
hunting ; but  neither  of  those  employments  affected 
them  so  much  as  privateering ; therefore,  they  often 
made  sallies  out  in  small  parties  amongst  the  nearest 
Indian  towns,  where  they  plundered  ancl  brought  away 
the  Indian  women  to  serve  them  at  their  huts,  and 
sent  their  husbands  to  be  sold  at  Jamaica;  besides,  they 
had  not  their  drinking  bouts  forgot,  and  would  still  spend 
£30  or  £40  at  a sitting  aboard  the  ships  that  came 
hither  from  Jamaica,  carousing,  and  firing  off  guns  three 
or  four  days  together,  and  though  afterwards  many  sober 
men  came  into  the  bay  to  cut  wood,  yet  byj  degrees  the 
old  standers  so  debauched  them,  that  they  could  never 
settle  themselves  under  any  civil  government,  but  con- 
tinued in  their  wickedness  till  the  Spaniards,  encouraged 
by  their  careless  rioting,  fell  upon  them,  and  took  most 
of  them  singly  in  their  own  huts,  and  carried  them  away 
prisoners  to  Campeachy  or  La  Vera  Cruz.”  The  same 
author  gives  an  amusing  account  of  one  of  their  drinking 
bouts.  He  says — “As  soon  as  we  came  to  anchor  we 
sent  our  boat  ashore  to  buy  provisions  to  regale  ourselves 
after  our  long  fatigue  and  fasting,  and  were  very  busy 
going  to  drink  a bowl  of  punch,  when,  unexpectedly, 
Captain  Rawlins,  commander  of  a small  New  England 
vessel,  and  one  Mr.  John  Hooker,  who  had  been  in  the 
bay  a twelvemonth,  cutting  logwood,  and  was  now 
coining  up  to  Jamaica  to  sell  it,  came  aboard,  and  were 
invited  into  the  cabin  to  drink  with  us;  the  bowl  had 
not  yet  been  touched  (I  think  there  might  be  six  quarts 
in  it),  but  Mr.  Hooker  being  drunk  to  by  Captain  Raw- 
lins, who  pledged  Captain  Hudswell,  and  having  the 
bowl  in  his  hand,  said,  that  he  was  under  an  oath  to 
drink  but  three  draughts  of  strong  liquor  a day,  and 
putting  the  bowl  toliis  head,  turned  it  off  at  one  draught, 
and  so  making  himself  drunk,  disappointed  us  of  our  ex- 
pectations, till  we  made  another  bowl.” 

It  is  generally  believed  (what  will  people  not  believe  ?) 
that  stores  of  treasure,  the  illgotten  wealth  of  those  ban- 
dits of  the  deep,  are  hidden  amongst  the  bays  in  the  bay 
of  Honduras ; that  huge  sea  chests,  studded  with  nail 
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and  clamped  with  iron,  containing  old  doubloons  and 
dollars,  ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  antique  dresses  of  silk 
and  velvet,  with  slashed  sleeves  and  point  lace,  ancient 
guns  and  swords,  curiously  carved  and  richly  mounted 
pistols,  costly  jewels,  and  all  the  other  heterogeneous 
materials  of  a pirate’s  cave,  lie  imbedded  in  their  lonely 
beaches.  It  has  been. supposed  that  the  river  Belize  was 
called  after  one  of  these  pirates,  a Scotchman,  named 
Wallis,  but  that  is  not  at  all  probable.  Rivers  and  moun- 
tains seldom  lose  their  ancient  names,  and  that  river 
has  always  been  called  Belize  by  the  native  Indians. 
About  60  miles  to  the  west  of  the  British  settlement 
there  is  a large  lake  called  Itza,  in  the  middle  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  a magnificent  city  called 
Petek*.  When  Hernando  Cortez  visited  this  lake,  the 
city  was  in  all  its  glory.  A considerable  extent  of  country 
around  the  lake  is  called  the  country  of  the  Itzas.  A 
river  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Dulce,  called  Isabal.  Belize 
and  Isabal  appear  to  me  to  have  been  the  same  name, 
the  one  Bel,  or  Bal-itza,  and  the  other  Itza-bal.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  ancient  Itzas  were  worshippers 
of  Isis  or  the  moon,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region  about  Bel-itza  and  Itzabal  were  worshippers  both 
ofBel  and  Isis,  that  is  of  the  sun  and  moon.  But  this  may 
be  all  imagination.  To  return,  however,  to  our  free- 
traders, they  soon  made  the  discovery  that  the  country 
in  which  they  were  unlicensed  settlers,  was  rich  in  the 
spontaneous  production  of  various  dyewoods,  of  which 
logwood  was  the  chief.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
men  who  made  no  scruple  in  plundering  and  murdering 
the  subjects  of  his  most  Catholic  Majesty,  would  hesitate 
to  rob  his  Catholic  Majesty  himself.  They  accordingly 
laid  aside  the  cutlass  as  an  implement  of  war,  and  shoul- 
dered the  axe,  and  began  in  good  earnest  to  cut  down 
the  logwood  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  woodcutters  of 
the  present  day  never  go  into  the  bush  without  a machete 
to  clear  away  the  underwood,  and  protect  them  against 
the  attacks  of  wild  animals.  This  machete  is  in  reality 
a heavy  cutlass,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  descended  from 
their  piratical  ancestors.  It  was  no  use  for  the  King  of 
Spain  to  sing  “Woodman  spare  that  tree,”  the  ma- 
rauders went  merrily  to  work  cutting  down  his  logwood, 
which  they  sent  to  England,  where  it  fetched  a high 
price.  Captain  Dampier  says — “ It  was  worth  from  £100 
to  £110 per  ton.-’  At  first  they  did  not  know  the  value 
of  it,  and  Dampier  says : — “ After  the  English  had 
taken  Jamaica  and  began  to  cruise  in  this  bay,  they 
found  many  vessels  laden  with  it,  but  not  knowing 
its  value  then,  they  either  set  them  adrift,  or  fired 
them,  saving  only  the  nails  and  ironwork,  a thing  now 
usual  among*  the  privateers,  taking  no  notice  at  all  of 
the  cargo,  till  Captain  James  having  taken  a great  ship 
laden  with  it,  and  brought  her  home  to  England,  to  fit 
her  for  a privateer,  beyond  his  expectation  sold  his  wood 
at  a great,  rate,  though  before  he  valued  it  so  little  that 
he  burned  of  it  all  his  passage  home.  After  his  return 
to  Jamaica,  the  English  visiting  this  bay,  found  out  the 
place  where  it  grew,  and  if  they  met  no  prize  at  sea, 
they  would  go  to  Champeton  River,  where  they  were 
certain  to  find  large  piles  cut  to  their  hand  and  brought 
to  the  sea  side  ready  to  be  shipped  off.  This  was  their 
common  practice,  till  at  last  the  Spaniards  sent  soldiers 
thither  to  prevent  these  depredations.”  In  a short  time 
an  exceedingly  ’profitable  trade  was  established  with  this 
country  in  that  article.  The  buccaneers  now  settled 
down  as  regular  traders,  cutting  wood  and  shipping  it  to 
England  in  a perfectly  mercantile  manner,  but  still  so 
far  adhering  to  their  old  practices,  that  they  never  hesi- 
tated to  seize  by  violence  what  was  not  peaceably  con- 
ceded to  them. 

The  forcible  occupation  of  a large  tract  of  country, 
avowedly  in  the  territory  of  the  King  of  Spain,  was  not 
at  first  openly  defended,  although  not  disapproved  of  by 
the  British  Government,  for  the  dyewoods  which  it  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  were  objects  of  no  slight  im- 
portance to  English  manufacturers.  They  were  at  length, 


after  many  struggles,  so  firmly  settled,  that  Spain,  which 
had  then  begun  to  display  evidences  of  its  decaying 
strength,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  them,  and  by 
the  treaty  of  Madrid  in  1670  it  was  agreed  that  the 
serene  King  of  Great  Britain,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
should  have,  hold,  keep,  and  enjoy  for  ever,  with  plenary 
right  of  sovereignty,  dominion,  possession,  and  propriety, 
all  those  lands,  regions,  islands,  colonies,  and  places 
whatsoever,  being  or  situated  in  the  West  Indies  or  in 
any  part  of  America,  which  the  said  King*  of  Great 
Britain  and  his  subjects  do  at  present  hold  and  possess,  so 
that  in  regard  thereof,  or  upon  any  colour  or  pretence 
whatsoever,  nothing  more  may  or  ought  to  be  urged, 
nor  any  question  or  controversy  be  even  moved  concern- 
ing the  same  hereafter.” 

Notwithstanding*  this  treaty,  the  Spanish  inhabitants 
were  determined  if  possible  to  drive  the  English  out  of 
the  country,  and  frequent  and  bloody  skirmishes  took 
place  between  the  two  people,  which  almost  always  ended 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  April,  1754,  the  Spaniards 
were  determined  to  make  a vigorous  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  English,  and  conscious  of  their  inability  to  approach 
them  from  the  sea,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
numerous  reefs  and  shoals,  which  rendered  the  navigation 
of  those  waters  extremely  difficult  to  any  but  those  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  them,  they  resolved  to, 
attack  them  from  the  land  side,  and  for  that  purpose 
assembled  a large  force  at  the  city  of  Peten.  Fifteen 
hundred  men  were  marched  against  the  English,  and 
were  encountered  by  a gallant  band  of  210,  the  greatest 
portion  of  whom  were  slaves,  and  completely  defeated. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  English,  eight 
men  defended  a small  fort  for  two  days  against  the  at- 
tack of  the  whole  Spanish  force.  After  this  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  dispossess  the  English  of  the 
country  which  they  had  appropriated,  the  latter  were 
left  unmolested  for  several  years,  and  in  1766  a treaty 
was  signed  at  Paris,  by  which  it  was  agreed  on  the  part 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  that  all  fortifications  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  erected  by  his  subjects,  should  be  de- 
molished, and  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  that 
the  English  should  not  be  disturbed  in  their  occupations 
of  cutting,  loading,  and  carrying  away  logwood.  To 
insure  the  observance  of  this  treaty  the  British  Govern- 
ment sent  out  Sir  W.  Burnaby,  who  not  only  settled  the 
limits  within  which  the  English  were  to  confine  their 
wood-cutting  operations,  but,  following  the  example  of 
“the  great  Lycurgus,”  as  he  was  called  on  a recent 
occasion,  he  composed  for  them  a code  of  laws,  in 
which  perhaps  there  was  as  much  wisdom  as  in  those 
of  the  Spartan  legislator.  They  might,  however, 
be  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  rude  people  for  whose 
government  they  were  designed.  Captain  Henderson, 
writing  in  1804,  thus  speaks  of  them: — “ When  these 
regulations  were  therefore  enforced,  it  must  be  believed 
that  it  was  merely  intended  that  some  direction  or  re- 
straint should  be  employed  on  a description  of  persons 
who  had  before  lived  without  respect  to  rules  of  any  kind, 
and  whose  irregularities,  murders,  piracies,  and  atrocities 
of  every  sort,  were  continually  perpetrated  with  a barba- 
rous indifference,  because  punishment  was  unknown.” 

The  British  settlers  were  now,  for  several  years,  per- 
mitted to  pursue  their  occupations  in  peace,  and  no  doubt 
they  continued,  as  their  numbers  increased,  to  make'fresh 
encroachments  on  the  Spanish  territory.  In  all  their  en- 
counters with  the  Spaniards  they  had  hitherto  been 
successful,  but  they  were  at  length  destined  to  experience 
a severe  reverse  of  fortune.  On  the  15th  of  September, 
1779,  they  were  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
a powerful  Spanish  force,  and  utterly  defeated,  and  their 
moveable  property  was  seized,  their  houses  burnt,  and 
they  themselves  loaded  with  chains  and  conveyed  on  foot 
to  Merida,  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  from  which  place  they 
were  after  a little  time  marched  to  the  sea  coast  and 
shipped  to  Havana.  When  they  arrived  at  that  city 
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they  were  thrown  into  dungeons,  where  great  numbers  of 
them  perished.  In  1782,  those  who  had  survived  the 
cruelties  which  had  been  practised  upon  them  were 
liberated  and  permitted  to  go  to  Jamaica.  For  three  or 
four  years  the  settlement  appeared  to  be  broken  up,  but 
in  1783  we  find  it  again  in  full  vigour.  In  that  year  a 
definitive  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  was 
signed  at  Versailles.  By  this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  his 
Britannic  Majesty’s  subjects  should  have  the  right  to  cut 
and  carry  away  logwood  within  certain  districts  therein  de- 
scribed, between  the  river  Hondo  and  Belize.  The  treaty 
required  that  all  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  who 
might  be  dispersed  upon  the  continent,  or  amongst  the 
islands  dependent  upon  the  continent,  should,  within  18 
months,  retire  within  the  boundaries  laid  down,  and  it 
also  stipulated  that  all  fortifications  which  the  English 
settlers  might  have  erected  should  be  destroyed. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Belize  settlement,  a similar 
one  had  been  formed  on  the  Mosquito  shore, — but  not 
for  the  purpose  of  logwood  cutting,  for  there  is  no  logwood 
to  the  south  of  the  river  Belize.  The  Mosquito  Indians 
declared  that  they  had  never  been  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  made  a formal  cession  of  their  terri- 
tory to  the  crown  of  England,  at  the  time  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  was  governor  of  Jamaica.  The  Mosquito 
settlers  did  not  confine  their  mercantile  operations  to  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  country — they  dealt  in 
another  commodity,  which,  if  not  equally  creditable  was 
at  least-  much  more  profitable.  They  trafficked  in  human 
flesh.  Taking  advantage  of  the  wars  which  frequently  oc- 
curred— and  very  likely  stimulating  them  for  their  own 
atrocious  purposes,  - — • between  the  Mosquito  men  or 
Waikas  and  the  other  Indian  tribes  who  lived  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  they  purchased  of  the  former 
their  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  and  not  improbably  of 
the  latter  their  Mosquito  prisoners,  for  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  governed  by  any  principles  of  honour  or 
honesty,  and  sent  them  to  Jamaica  and  other  places  where 
they  were  sold  as  slaves.  Nothing  more  clearly  shows 
the  waning  power  of  Spain  at  that  time  than  the  fact 
of  a band  of  buccaneers  and  smugglers,  persisting  in 
maintaining  forcible  possession  of  a country,  without 
any  regular  military  force,  and  without  assistance  of  any 
kind  from  their  own  government,  in  defiance  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  that  state  and  its  attempts  to  dislodge 
them.  If  such  proceedings  had  taken  place  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Spain, — if  in  the  height  of  her  military  and 
naval  renown, — when  subjugating  the  Moors,  conquering 
Mexico  and  Peru,  rivalling  France,  and  holding  in  prison 
one  of  the  most  valourous  of  the  princes  of  that  chivalrous 
nation,  a horde  of  pirates  had  planted  their  feet  upon  any 
portion  of  her  territory,  they  would  very  soon  have  been 
hurled  into  the  sea.  But  the  canker  worm  had  com- 
menced, and  Spain  was  fast  sinking  to  that  depth  of  de- 
gradation which  she  lias  now  fully  reached.  In  1741, 
the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  passed  an  act  which  de- 
clared that  Indians,  who,  after  that  time,  should  be  im- 
ported into  the  island  should  be  free,  and  all  sales  should 
be  null  and  void,  but  provided  that  all  persons  who  should 
be  already  seised  of  any  Indian  slaves  should  have  power 
to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  them  in  as  full  and  ample 
manner  as  they  might  have  done  before  the  passing  of 
that  act.  In  the  year  1770,  the  Superintendant  and 
Council  of  the  Mosquito  shore  passed  a similar  act.  Up 
to  the  year  1821,  a great  number  of  these  Indians,  or 
their  descendants,  were  slaves.  In  that  year  they  pre- 
sented a petition  to  Sir  George  Arthur,  who  was  then 
Superintendant  of  Honduras,  praying  to  be  liberated. 
After  a great  deal  of  correspondence  upon  the  subject, 
and  an  investigation  conducted  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  government,  it  was  decided  that 
these  poor  creatures  were  legally  held  in  bondage,  but 
their  emancipation,  with  compensation  to  their  owners, 
was  strongly  recommended.  This  course  was  adopted L 
But  to  return  to  the  English  settlers  at  Belize.  In 
tlic  year  1780,  a fresh  treaty  was  concluded  between 


Great  Britain  and  Spain.  By  this  treaty,  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  overflowing  with  sentiments  of  friendship  and 
regard  for  His  Britannic  Majesty,  grants  to  the  English 
more  extensive  limits  than  those  specified  in  the  last 
treaty,  for  that  only  permitted  them  to  cut  logwood 
between  the  rivers  Belize  and  Hondo,  but  this  authorises 
them  to  occupy  for  that  purpose  the  country  between  the 
Belize  and  the  Sibun  ; and  as  a greater  proof  of  his  dis- 
position to  oblige  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  he  grants  to 
the  English  the  liberty  of  cutting  all  other  wood,  with- 
out- even  excepting  mahogany,  as  well  as  gathering  all 
the  fruits  or  produce  of  the  earth  purely  natural  and  un- 
cultivated, which  might,  besides  being  carried  away  in 
their  natural  state,  become  an  object  of  utility  or  of 
commerce,  whether  for  food  or  manufactures.  It  was 
agreed  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  the  English 
which  should  derogate  from  the  right  of  the  Spanish 
sovereignty,  and  it,  was  also  stipulated  that  the  English 
should  evacuate  the  country  of  the  Mosquitos,  and  con- 
fine themselves  within  the  prescribed  limits.  A Honduras 
author,  who  flourished  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  who 
no  doubt  inherited  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  early 
settlers,  thus  quaintly  remarks  upon  this  treaty  : — “His 
Catholic  Majesty  thought  proper  to  grant  formally  to 
the  British  the  right  of  cutting  tire  mahogany,  as  well  as 
the  logwood,  but  which  right  they  had,  many  years  ago, 
deemed  fit  to  take  without  his  permission.” 

In  the  year  1787,  in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
stipulations  of  this  treaty,  the  settlers  on  the  Mosquito 
coast  evacuated  that  territory,  and  came  to  Belize,  with 
their  families,  slaves,  and  effects,  thus  adding  very  ma- 
terially to  the  population,  power,  and  wealth  of  the 
Honduras  settlement.  For  several  years  things  went  on 
in  tire  usual  way,  the  Spaniards  constantly  attacking  the 
English,  and  the  latter  making  bloody  reprisals.  At 
length  the  Spaniards  were  determined,  by  an  action 
vigorous  and  sudden,  to  put  an  end  to  these  disputes*, 
and  drive  those  pertinacious  Anglo-Saxons  from  their 
shores,  or  utterly  exterminate  them.  With  this  view, 
on  t he  8th  of  July,  1798,  they  assembled  a large  force 
at  Campeachy,  in  Yucatan,  and  with  13  vessels,  con- 
taining 2,000  men,  commanded  by  General  0‘Neill, 
set  sail  for  St.  George’s  Kay,  leaving  3,000  men  to 
follow  in  other  ships.  St.  George’s  Kay  is  a small 
island  to  the  north-east  of  Belize,  about  a mile  in  length, 
but  in  some  places  extremely  narrow.  This  is  covered 
with  sand,  or  rather  with  very  small  fragments  of  shell, 
which  is  the  material  found  upon  all  the  kays  scattered 
about  that  coast.  Cocoa-nut  trees  grow  luxuriantly, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  it  might  not  inappro- 
priately be  denominated  the  “ Isle  of  Palms.”  In  the 
early  periods  of  the  settlement,  St.  George’s  Kay  was  the 
capital.  Here  were  the  principal  houses,  here  were  the 
stores,  here  was  the  seat  of  government,  and  here  the 
vessels  destined  to  carry  to  Europe  mahogany  and  log- 
wood were  loaded.  In  more  recent  times,  it  has  been 
used  as  a resort  for  invalids,  for  which  the  purity  and 
salubrity  of  the  air  eminently  adapt  it.  Some  half- 
century  ago,  a Honduras  writer,  who  must  have  imbibed 
large  draughts  of  the  Castalian  fountain,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing glowing  description  of  this  blissful  abode  : — 

“ At  some  seasons  St.  George’s  Kay  is  frequented  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Belize,  as  a watering-place,  at  which 
time  it  appears  more  the  habitation  of  a large  united 
family,  than  a meeting  of  individuals  of  different  pur- 
suits and  distinct  interests,  and  where,  without  such  ad- 
ventitious aids  as  the  blaze  of  an  assembly,  or  the  vanity 
fair  of  a pump-room,  happiness  is  enjoyed  in  the  most 
compact  form  that  earth  can  exhibit.” 

From  this  captivating  description  of  “ compact  happi- 
ness,” we  are  led  to  infer  that  that  blessed  period  had 
arrived  in  this  oasis,  when  the  wolf  should  dwell  with 
the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and 
we  are  put  in  mind  of  those  friendly  societies  and  small 
family  parties  which  are  sometimes  exhibited  near  tho 
National  Gallery  or  Watcrloo-bridge. 
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I have  stated  that  the  expedition  started  on  the  8th 
of  July.  On  the  10th  it  approached  near  to  St.  George’s 
Kay.  The  settlers,  having  got  some  intimation  of  the 
intended  attack,  had  not  been  idle.  Every  description  of 
boat  which  they  had  at  hand  was  manned.  On  every 
reef  and  shoal  a platform  was  placed,  with  a cannon 
upon  it.  The  Merlin,  an  English  sloop-of-war,  happened 
fortunately  to  be  there,  and  gave  them  assistance.  When 
everything  was  prepared,  the  settlers,  with  a most  heroic 
spirit,  burnt  all  their  houses  and  property  upon  the  lcay, 
and  then  poured  a destructive  fire  into  the  Spanish 
flotilla.  The  battle  raged  two  days  and  nights,  with 
alternate  success.  The  English  fought  with  the  dogged 
; and  determined  spirit  of  their  race  ; but  they  were  ma- 
terially assisted  by  their  slaves,  who  displayed  a most 
extraordinary  courage  and  resolution.  After  a terrific 
slaughter  on  the  Spanish  side,  a triumphant  victory  re- 
mained with  the  English.  This  was  the  last  battle. 
Several  of  the  settlers  had  previously,  in  contravention 
of  the  treaty,  been  turned  out  of  the  Northern  Rivers. 
After  their  victorious  encounter,  they  not  only  resumed 
their  old  possessions  to  the  north  of  the  Belize  river,  but 
considering  the  treaty  to  be  now  annulled  by  its  viola- 
tion by  the  Spaniards,  with  the  knowledge  and  authority 
of  their  government,  they  seized  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  south  of  that  river,  as  far  as  the  Sartsoon,  of 
which  they  have  held  undisturbed  possession  until  the  pre- 
sent day.  Any  claim  which  the  Central  American  States 
may  set  up  to  that  territory,  on  the  ground  that  they 
succeeded  to  everything  which  belonged  to  Old  Spain, 
is  simply  absurd.  From  the  year  1798,  the  English 
had  shaken  off  the  trammels  of  treaties,  and  taken  for- 

Icible  possession  of  the  country,  independently  of  Spain. 
The  Central  American  States  did  not  throw  off  the. 
Spanish  yoke  until  the  year  1S21 . Nor  was  the  conduct 
, of  the  settlers  in  this  matter  unsupported  by  the  British 
government  Their  gallant  behaviour  in  defending  their 
rights,  and  resisting  so  successfully  an  organised  and 
powerful  force  directed  against  them  by  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, gave  so  much  satisfaction  at  home,  that  his 
Majesty  directed  the  following  communication,  contained 
in  a letter  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  Earl  of  Bal- 
carres,  dated  Whitehall,  8th February,  1799,  to  be  made 
to  them : — 

“ I had  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  his  Majesty 
the  account  you  transmitted  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
flotilla,  in  its  attack  upon  our  settlement  of  Honduras. 

“The  able  and  judicious  conduct  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
Bairow,  Captain  Moss  of  the  Merlin  sloop,  the  bravery  of 
the  troops  and  seamen  under  their  respective  commands, 
and  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  settlement  in  general 
on  this  occasion,  have  been  such  as  to  receive  his  Ma- 
jesty’s approbation,  which  your  lordship  is  hereby  directed 
to  signify  through  Lieut.-Colonel  Barrow,  together  with 
the'  just  sense  his  Majesty  entertains  of  their  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct.” 

The  trade  of  British  Honduras  has  hitherto  been  con- 
fined to  logwood  and  mahogany  ; no  cultivation  to  any 
extent  has  been  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
other  articles  of  commerce.  When,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, mahogany  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
||  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was 
first  discovered  in  the  island  of  Trinidad  by  the  carpenter 
of  one  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  vessels.  It  is  related  that, 
the  ship  requiring  some  repairs,  this  officer  went  on  shore 
to  look  for  some  wood  for  the  purpose,  which,  having- 
found,  he  cut  and  brought  on  hoard.  When  he  came  to 
work  it  up  he  was  surprised  at  its  hardness  and  beauty  ; 
and  drawing  attention  to  it,  it  was  soon  very  greatly  in 
demand  for  articles  of  furniture.  This  account  is  scarcely 
to  be  believed.  There  are  many  articles  of  furniture  now 
. in  existence  which  were  manufactured  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts,  hut  I do  not  think  one  can  be 
found  which  is  made  of  mahogany.  Some  say  it  was  not 
introduced  into  England  until  about  1802-3.  It  is  said 
that  a Mr.  Gibbons,  of  London,  had  a brother  who  was 


master  of  a vessel  trading  to  the  West  Indies,  This 
worthy  skipper,  hearing  that  the  doctor  was  building  a 
new  housein  King-street,  Covent-garden,  very  fraternally 
sent  him  a quantity  of  wood,  which  he  had  brought  in 
his  ship  as  ballast.  This  wood  was  so  hard  that  the  car- 
penters could  not  work  it  up,  and  it  was  thrown  aside  as 
useless.  But  one  day  Mrs.  Gibbons,  who,  it  appears,  was 
a thrifty  dame,  and  did  not  approve  of  burning  candles 
at  both  ends,  resolved  to  have  a box  made,  in  which 
those  illuminators  (I  am  afraid  they  were  not  Price  and 
Co.’s)  might  be  safely  kept,  and  every  fragment  thereof 
carefully  preserved,  and  she  selected  a piece  of  this  re- 
jected wood  for  the  purpose,  which  turned  out  to  be  ma- 
hogany. When  it  was  made  and  polished,  it  was  so 
beautiful,  and  the  Doctor  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he 
determined  to  have  a bureau  made  of  the  same  material, 
in  which  he  might  deposit  his  fees.  When  the  bureau 
was  finished,  it  was  shown  to  the  Duchess  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  equally  charmed  with  the  wood,  and  she 
determined  to  have  a case  made  in  which  she  might 
preserve  her  jewels.  By  these  quick  gradations — from 
the  candle-box  of  a citizen’s  wife  to  the  jewel-case  of  a 
peeress — mahogany  became  known  in  England.  This 
story,  however*  savours  much  of  the  style  of  that  inge- 
nious princess  who  managed  to  keep  her  head  upon  her 
shoulders  by  a series  of  amusing  fictions. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  captain  of  a West  India 
trader,  laden  with  sugar  and  rum,  and  also  much  spice, 
would  take  a quantity  of  wood  into  his  ship  for  ballast. 
Besides,  we  are  informed  that  many  years  previous  to  the 
treaty  of  1786,  the  settlers  “ had  taken  the  liberty  of 
cutting  mahogany,”  without  the  permission  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  There  must  then  have  been  a good  market  for 
that  article  in  England  long  before  1803  or  1804,  and 
Dr.  Gibbons  could  not  have  had  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing mahogany  to  an  admiring  world.  The  time  al- 
lowed to  me  will  not  admit  of  my  giving  a particular 
account  of  the  mode  of  finding,  cutting,  and  preparing 
the  mahogany.  I will  merely  state  that  the  cutting 
commences  in  the  month  of  August.  In  April  and  May, 
in  which  months  the  ground  has  become  perfectly  hard, 
from  the  continued  dry  weather,  the  wood  is  carried  upon 
trucks  drawn  by  bullocks  to  the  water’s  side ; and  about 
the  middle  of  June,  when  the  rivers  are  swollen  by  the 
floods,  the  logs  are  floated  down  to  about  10  miles  from 
the  mouths  of  the  different  rivers,  where  they  are  con- 
fined by  a heavy  boom  drawn  across  the  stream.  Here 
the  owners  select  their  respective  logs,  form  them  into 
rafts,  and  so  float  them  down  to  the  sea.  The  ma- 
hogany is  always  trucked  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
the  cattle  not  being  able  to  perform  such  laborious  work 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  It  is  a picturesque  and 
striking  scene — this  midnight  trucking.  The  lowing  of 
the  oxen,  the  creaking  of  the  wheels,  the  shrill  cries  of 
the  men,  the  resounding  cracks  of  their  whips,  and  the 
red  glare  of  the  pine  torches  in  the  midst  of  the  dense 
dark  forest,  produce  an  effect  approaching  to  sublimity. 

An  impression  has  latterly  existed  that  almost  all  the 
mahogany  in  British  Honduras  has  been  cut.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a mistake.  There  is  sufficient  wood  in  the 
country,  both  on  granted  and  ungranted  lands,  to  supply 
the  European  as  well  as  the  American  markets  for  many 
years  to  come.  A considerable  quantity  of  mahogany 
has  been,  within  the  last  few  years,  cut  in  the  state  of 
Honduras  and  on  the  Mosquito  shore  ; but  the  mahogany 
works  in  the  former  country  have  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  partly  on  account  of  the  wood  which  is  acces- 
sible being  nearly  all  cut,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
extra  freight  and  insurance  which  are  required  when 
vessels  are  loaded  on  that  coast.  From  the  Mosquito 
shore  very  few  cargoes  have  been  lately  sent,  for  the  wood 
which  grows  there,  although  it  is  very  large,  is  of  an  in- 
ferior quality.  The  mahogany  tree  requires  a rich, 
dry  soil.  The  best  mahogany  is  found  to  the  north  of 
the  river  Belize.  In  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  that  district,  in  which  there  is  a great  quantity  of 
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limestone,  the  mahogany  is  longer  in  coming  to  maturity, 
but  when  fully  grown,  it  is  of  a harder  and  firmer  texture 
than  that  which  is  found  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
settlement.  There  is  no  wood  more  durable  than  maho- 
gany, and  none  which  is  so  generally  useful.  It  is  stated 
in  a little  book  called  “ The  Mahogany  Tree,”  that  fur- 
niture is  being  made  in  the  royal  dockyards  out  of  the 
beautiful  mahogany  found  in  breaking  upjthe  old  line-of- 
battle  ship  the  Gibraltar,  which  was  built  in  Havana  100 
years  ago.  The  English  and  French  governments  pur- 
chase yearly  a large  amount  of  mahogany  for  their  dock- 
yards. During  the  last  year  the  British  government 
required  12,000  tons,  paying  £10  17s.  6d.  per  ton.  The 
French  government  took  3,000  tons  at  the  same  price. 
The  Royal  yacht  is  built  principally  of  Honduras 
mahogany.  Private  shipbuilders  are,  however,  reluctant 
to  make  use  ofmahoganyfor  their  vessels,  as  Lloyd’s  Com- 
mittee exclude  all  ships  of  12  years’  standing  in  which 
the  floors,  futtocks,  top-timber,  keelson . stem,  and  stern- 
posts,  transoms,  knight-heads,  hawse  timbers,  apron,  and 
dead  wood,  are  made  of  mahogany.  Mahogany  vessels 
of  ten  years’  standing  they  admit,  but  even  those,  I am 
informed,  it  is  their  intention  very  shortly  to  exclude. 
The  reason  which  they  assign  is,  that  mahogany  differs 
very  much  in  quality,  and  it  is  impossible  to  know  when 
a ship  is  built  of  good,  or  bad  wood.  But  this  difference 
in  quality  depends  entirely  upon  the  district  in  which  it 
has  grown.  If  they  restricted  the  shipbuilders  to  the 
northern  wood,  they  might  admit  vessels  of  12  years’ 
standing  without  anj'  risk.  In  the  year  1846  the  Hon- 
duras merchants  presented  a memorial  to  Lloyd’s  Com- 
mittee, praying  for  a removal  of  the  existing  limitations 
to  the  general  use  of  mahogany  in  the  building  of  vessels 
of  the  highest  class.  Attached  to  this  memorial  were 
numerous  certificates  from  persons  well  qualified  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  speaking  in  the  highest 
terms  of  mahogany  for  shipbuilding.  Captain  E.  Chap- 
pell, lt.N.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  says,  “ Has  seen  Gibraltar,  80  gun  ship,  which 
was  broken  up  at  Pembroke.  This  ship  is  entirely  of  maho- 
gany ; captured  of  the  Spaniards  in  1780  ; all  her  timbers 
sound  as  when  put  into  her.  Tables  for  the  whole  navy 
made  of  the  timbers  of  the  Gibraltar.  The  steamer  Forth, 
built  by  Mr.  Menzies,  of  Leith,  has  as  much  mahogany 
put  into  her  as  could  be  obtained.  The  use  of  maho- 
gany ought  to  be  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.”  The 
qualities  of  mahogany  which  render  it  peculiarly  fitted 
for  shipbuilding,  are  its  lightness  and  buoyancy,  its  free- 
dom from  dry  rot,  and  its  non -liability  to  shrink  or 
warp.  The  price  of  mahogany  varies  according  to  the 
size,  figure,  and  quality  of  the  wood.  One  tree  from  the 
northern  district,  which  was  cut  into  three  logs,  sold  for 
£1,800,  or  10s.  per  superficial  foot  of  one  inch.  Southern 
wood,  of  a small  size  and  inferior  quality,  has  been  sold 
at  3Jd.  a foot.  The  present  prices  in  London  for  small 
sized  plain  mahogany  are  from  5d.  to  6d.  per  foot ; for 
large  sized  plain  from  7d.  to  10d.,  and  for  large  of  good 
quality  and  figured  from  9d.  to  Is.  6d. 

'Pile  yearly  average  quantity  of  mahogany  exported 
from  Honduras  during  the  last  ten  years  is  about  eight 
millions  of  feet,  equal  to  20,000  tons,  or  200,000  tons  in 
the  whole  ten  years,  requiring  160,000  trees. 

The  Honduras  logwood  trade  has  greatly  increased  of 
late  years,  owing  to  the  dye  being  much  superior  to  the 
dye  of  the  logwood  which  is  cut  in  Jamaica  and  St. 
Domingo.  The  price  of  the  former  is  40  per  cent, 
higher  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  Honduras  wood 
sells  for  £7  per  ton,  and  the  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo 
wood  for  £5  per  ton  ; this  is  a very  different  price  from 
that  which  it  sold  for  in  Dampier’s  days.  lie  tells  us 
that  it  then  sold  for  a £100  per  ton,  which,  allowing  for 
the  difference  in  money,  would  be  equal  to  £200  at  the 
present  day.  The  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo  wood  is 
used  in  the  dyeing  of  carpets  and  other  coarse  cloths ; 
but  the  Honduras  wood  is  used  in  dyeing  all  kinds  of 
woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics.  A considerable  quan- 


tity of  Honduras  logwood  is  shipped  yearly  to  Oporto, 
whence  it  comes  to  us  as  prime  port  wine,  recommended 
by  the  faculty  for  its  superior  nutritious  and  astringent 
qualities.  A large  quantity  of  logwood  is  also  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  Captain  Dampier  thus- 
describes  the  logwood  trees 

“ They  are  much  like  our  white  thorns  in  England,  but  gene- 
rally a great  deal  bigger,  the  rind  of  the  young  growing  branches 
is  white  and  smoooth,  with  some  prickles  shooting  forth  here 
and  there,  so  that  an  Englishman  not  knowing  the  difference 
would  take  them  for  white  thorns,  but  the  body  and  the  old' 
branches  are  blackish,  the  rind  rougher,  with  few  or  no  prickles- 
The  leaves  are  small  and  shaped  like  the  common  white  thorn 
leaf,  of  a palish  green.  Me  always  chose  to  cut  the  old  black 
rinded  trees,  for  these  have  less  sap,  and  require  hut  little  pains 
to  chip  or  cut  them.  The  sap  is  white,  and  the  heart  red ; the 
heart  is  used  much  for  dying,  therefore  wechipoff  all  the  white 
sap  till  we  come  to  the  heart,  and  then  it  is  fit  to  be  transported 
to  Europe.  After  it  has  been  chipped  a little  while  it  turns 
black,  and  if  it  lies  in  the  water  it  dyes  it  like  ink,  and  sometimes 
it  has  been  used  to  write  with.  Some  trees  are  five  or  six  feet 
in  circumference,  and  these  we  can  scarce  cut  into  logs  small 
enough  for  a man’s  burden,  without  great  labour,  and  therefore 
we  are  forced  to  blow  them  up  It  is  a very  ponderous  sort  of 
wood  and  burns  very  well,  making  a clear  strong  fire  and  very 
lasting.  We  always  harden  the  steels  of  our  tire  arms,  when 
they  are  faulty,  in  a logwood  fire  if  we  can  get  it.” 

The  imports  and  exports,  and  the  inward  and  outward 
shipping  of  Honduras  from  the  year  1824  to  1836,  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin’s  book  on  “The 
Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,”  and  that  portion  of  his 
work  may  be  depended  upon,  for  his  information  was  de- 
rived from  returns  furnished  him  by  the  Colonial  office.  I 
shall  begin  with  the  year  1846.  The  exports  in  that 
and  the  follow  year  were  as  follows  : — 


1846. 

Mahogany 

9,567,570  feet 

Cedar 

4,139  feet 

Logwood  

4,3144  tons 

Fustic 

165  tons 

Rosewood 

1 ton  and  37  pieces 

Indigo  

387  seroons 

Sarsaparilla 

101,031  lbs. 

Hides 

1,488 

Tortoiseshell  ... 

150  barrels 

Cocoa  Nuts  

529,430 

Specie  

276,496  dollars 

Preserved  Turtle 

49  cases 

Plants.. 

41  boxes 

Gum  

- bag 

Lignum  Vitae  

Cases  of  Cigars 

— 

Belly  Wei) wood  

— 

Santa  Maria 

— 

Sappodilla 

— 

1847. 


6,502,777feet 
10,337  feet 
3,222f  tons 

206i  tons 
5,684  seroons 
611  seroons 
53,689  seroons 
1,299 

45  lbs.  and  1 box 
536,490 

10  turtles 
6 boxes 

10  tons 
4 

23  bales  and  2 boxes 
6 pieces 
6 pieces 
128  pieces 


In  1848  the  total  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to 
£166,611  19s.  5d. ; of  which  there  came  from  Great 
Britain,  £110,851  7s.  9d. ; from  the  West  Indies, 
£402  6s. ; United  States  of  America,  £53,660  15s.  2d. ; 
From  foreign  states,  £1,679  16s.  6d. 

The  total  amount  of  the  exports  was  £353,782  10s. 
These  consisted  of,  mahogany,  7,947,983  feet ; logwood, 
4,332  tons;  rosewood,  23  tons;  hides,  1,775;  tortoise 
shell,  659  lbs.;  fustic,  10  tons;  braziletta,  15  tons; 
cochineal,  6,182  seroons;  indigo,  419  seroons;  sarsapa- 
rilla, 23,250  lbs. ; old  copper,  7,993  lbs. ; cocoa  nuts, 
319,943  nuts;  specie  and  bullion,  £65,840  4s. 

In  1849  the  total  value  of  the  imports  was  £237,861. 

The  total  amount  of  the  exports  was  £301,888. 

The  tonnage  entered  inwards  in  that  year  was  18,521 
tons;  the  outward  tonnage  was  18,626  tons. 

In  1850  the  total  amount  of  the  imports  was  £196,554. 
The  amount  of  the  exports  was  £261,015. 

The  amount  of  the  tonnage  entered  inwards  in  1850 
was  28,748  tons,  and  outwards,  23,935  tons.  In  the  year 
1800  there  was  a decrease  in  comparison  with  the  former 
year  in  cochineal  amounting  to  £50,000  ; but  there  was 
an  increase  upon  mahogany  of  £16,000,  and  upon  log- 
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wood  of  £G,000.  In  sarsaparilla  there  was  a surprising 
increase.  In  1848,  the  amount  exported  was  23,000  lbs. ; 
in  1849,  160,000  lbs.,  and  in  1860,  432,000  lbs.  The 
.value  of  sarsaparilla  in  the  Honduras  market  is  about 
Gd.  per  lb.:  but  sarsaparilla,  indigo,  and  cochineal  are 
not  the  produce  of  British  Honduras,  but  are  sent  from 
the  Central  American  States.  I shall  speak  more  of 
those  articles  by-and-bye. 

In  1851  there  was  a decrease  in  imports  amounting  to, 
£87,707,  and  in  1852  there  was  a decrease  of  £99,840. 
The  cause  of  this  diminution  is  stated  in  the  blue  book 
for  the  latter  year  to  have  been  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  Central  American  States.  That  may  have  been 
partly  the  reason,  for  the  frequent  dissensions  which 
occur  in  those  countries  very  materially  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  trade  and  cultivation,  but  the  principal  cause 
was  the  fact  of  the  Central  American  States  getting 
their  manufactured  goods  direct  from  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  Several  years  ago  all  the  dry  goods  which 
were  required  in  Guatemala  were  purchased  in  Belize, 
but  latterly  the  principal  houses  in  that  State  have 
found  it  to  their  advantage  to  have  their  goods  sent  direct 
from  Europe,  round  Cape  Horn  to  Estapa  on  the  Pacific. 
They  are  sometimes  sent  to  Belize,  where  they  are 
transhipped  to  Isabal,  from  which  place  they  are  carried 
to  the  city  of  Guatemala,  on  the  backs  of  mules.  The 
latter  route  is  very  expensive  and  dilatory,  and  is  at- 
tended with  considerable  risk.  The  charge  is  a dollar 
for  every  25  lbs.  A mule  will  carry  300  lbs.,  so  that 
one  load  costs  twelve  dollars,  which  is  about  £2  8s. 
This,  when  added  to  the  freight  from  England  and  the 
freight  from  Belize,  increases  very  greatly  the  price  of 
the  goods.  The  progress  of  the  mules  is,  likewise,  very 
slow,  for,  although  if  the  weather  be  favourable  and  the 
ground  be  dry,  they  may  sometimes  travel  twelve  miles 
nr  a day,  they  frequently  do  not  advance  more  than 
two  or  three,  and  it  is  not  a rare  occurrence  for  them  to 
be  stopped  altogether  by  the  mud.  Sometimes  a mule 
will  take  it  into  his  head,  or  into  his  heels,  to  tumble 
down  a precipice  with  his  load  upon  his  back.  I have 
stated  that  tire  principal  merchants  procure  their  goods 
direct  from  Europe,  but  there  are  many  petty  dealers, 
who,  not  being  able  to  employ  buyers  in  England,  and 
to  make  regular  remittances,  still  resort  to  Belize  to 
make  their  purchases,  where  they  are  allowed  12  months’ 
credit.  This  class  of  traders  generally  pay  for  their 
goods  in  old  church  plate  (which  has  no  doubt  been 
stolen),  silver  bullion,  and  gold  dust.  These  gentry  re- 
quire to  be  sharply  looked  after,  for  they  not  unfre- 
quent-ly  have  recourse  to  tricks,  which,  though  Shylock 
might  have  called  “ thrift,”  we  are  apt  to  designate 
by  a harsher  term.  One  ingenious  contrivance  is  to 
stick  a lump  of  clay,  or  a good-sized  stone,  into  the 
middle  of  a piece  of  silver  ore.  But  the  Belize  mer- 
chants are  generally  too  sharp  to  be  taken  in  by  this 
device.  The  late  Mi-.  Patrick  Walker  used  to  say,  that 
if  a man  had  graduated  at  Belize  he  was  fit  to  transact 
business  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Walker  was  that 
potent  enchanter  by  whose  magic  wand  the  Mosquito 
shore  was  metamorphosed  into  the  kingdom  of  Mos^ 
quitia,  and  at  whose  instance  the  mighty  autocrat  of  all 
the  Mosquitos,  George  Augustus  Frederick,  was  crowned, 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  at  Belize,  by  the  bishop’s 
commissary,  whilst  a band  of  music  played  the  appropriate 
air 'of  that  popular  song  commencing  with  the  words, 
“ Hoky,  poky,  winky,  wang.”  In  the  year  1853  there 
was  a deficiency  in  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the 
West  Indies  and  foreign  states,  compared  to  those  of  the 
former  year,  amounting  to  £4,000,  but  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  there  was  a slight  increase. 
In  the  exports  there  was  a deficiency  amounting  to 
£46,000,  there  being  a decrease  to  Great  Britain  of 
£63,000,  and  an  increase  to  the  United  States  of  £20,000. 
The  total  amount  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries,  was  £345,377.  The 
total  amount  of  outward  ships,  23,936  tons,  and  the  num- 


ber of  men  employed  was  990.  In  1854  there  was  a very 
great  increase  both  in  the  imports  and  exports.  The 
(amount  of  the  imports  I have  not  been  able  to  get  cor- 
rectly; the  amount  of  the  exports  was  £452,313.  The 
inward  ships  amounted  to  31,124  tons,  and  the  outward 
ships  to  27,803  tons.)  The  number  of  men  employed 
was  1 ,259.  I have  now  stated  the  amount  of  the  trade  of 
Honduras  up  to  the  last  report.  The  staple  commodities 
which  form  the  export  trade  of  that  settlement  are  prin- 
cipally mahogany  and  logwood.  Some  cocoa-nuts  are 
occasionally  exported  as  broken  stowage,  but  the  quantity 
is  too  trifling  to  deseive  particular  notice. 

The  population  of  Honduras  has  greatly  increased 
of  late  years.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  Yucatan 
in  1848,  between  the  Indians  and  Spanish  inhabitants, 
or  Mistetzos,  as  they  are  called,  being  a mixture  of  the 
Spanish  and  Indian,  there  was  a great  influx  of  both 
people  into  Honduras,  where  they  came  as  to  a city  of 
refuge.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  taking  a census  of 
the  population  of  Honduras.  In  1848  it  was  supposed 
to  amount  to  about  14,000,  but  since  that  time  1 have 
no  doubt  the  population  is  more  than  trebled.  Belizo 
contains  a ranging  population  of  from  5,000  to  8,000. 
At  Christmas  the  town  is  always  very  full,  for  at  that 
time  the  labourers  come  from  the  various  mahogany 
works  to  receive  their  wages,  if  any  be  due  to  them,  and 
to  enter  into  contracts  of  service  for  the  ensuing  year. 
It  is  then  that  you  see  a class  of  men  who,  from  their 
height,  symmetry,  and  muscular  development,  would 
form  splendid  models  for  a Hercules,  or  an  Antaeus. 
When  these  men  are  actively  employed  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  play  of  their  muscles,  which  rise  and  fall 
like  the  swelling  of  a sea  in  gentle  motion.  At  Christmas 
there  arepitpan  races  between  the  negroes  and  the  Caribs. 
Apitpan  is  a long  flat-bottomed  boat,  deep  and  wide  in 
the  middle,  but  shallow  at  the  ends,  which  are  square. 
Some  of  them  are  fitted  with  a wooden  awning,  which 
can  be  removed  at  pleasure.  It  is  made  of  one  log  of  wood, 
which  is  sometimes  mahogany,  and  sometimes  cedar. 
This  kind  of  boat  was  no  doubt  used  by  tire  Indians  pre- 
viously to  the  discovery  of  America,  and  is,  most 
probably,  of  very  ancient  origin.  Bryan  Edwards,  in  his 
“ History  of  the  West  Indies,”  says,  that  Bartholomew 
Columbus  met  one  of  them  in  passing  through  the  Gulf 
of  Honduras.  It  was  eight  feet  in  breadth,  and  in 
length  equal  to  a Spanish  galley.  Over  the  middle  was 
an  awning,  composed  of  mats  and  palm  tree  leaves ; 
underneath  which  were  disposed  the  women  and  children. 
The  pitpan  race  is  a curious  spectacle ; the  enormous 
length  of  the  boat,  sometimes  sixty  feet, — the  great 
number  of  paddlers,  with  their  bodies  naked  to  the 
waist,  and  black  and  shining  as  polished  ebony, — then- 
broad  brawny  chests,  and  muscular  backs  and  arms, — 
their  shrill,  dissonant,  ferocious  cries, — their  wild  ges- 
tures, sometimes  plying  the  paddle  with  inconceivable 
vigour,  which  sends  the  canoe  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
arrow  through  the  water,  sometimes  hurling  it  into  the 
air,  and  dexterously  catching  it  as  it  falls,  and  sometimes 
dashing  up  the  spray,  which,  for  a moment,  makes  them 
invisible,  present  altogether  such  an  exhibition  of  savage 
nature  as  to  cause  the  beholder  for  an  instant  to  doubt 
whether  the  wild  creatures  he  sees  belong  to  the  same 
species  as  himself.  They  are,  however,  very  fond  of  mu- 
sic, which,  it  is  said,  “ tames  the  savage  beast.”  If  you 
engage  a party  of  them  to  paddle  you  up  any  of  the  rivers, 
they  generally  insist  upon  indulging  you  with  a so  ig, 
neither  the  air  nor  the  words  of  which  would,  I am 
afraid,  be  duly  appreciated  at  her  Majesty’s  theatre. 

The  town  of  Belize  occupies  a space  of  at  least  two 
miles  in  length.  Before  the  recent  fire,  which  consumed 
so  many  buildings,  there  were,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
1,500  houses.  Those  which  are  occupied  by  the  most 
respectable  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  large  and  elegant  structures,  having  in  front  spacious 
verandahs.  There  are  two  pretty  little  churches,  a 
Baptist  Chapel,  a Presbyterian  Chapel,  a Wesleyan 
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Methodist  Chapel,  and  there  was,  but  it  has  unfortunately 
been  burnt,  a Roman  Catholic  Chapel.  It  has  been  said 
that  Honduras  is  only  capable  of  producing  mahogany 
and  logwood.  Why  tire  very  fact  of  mahogany  growing 
in  such  abundance  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  The  mahogany  tree  will  not  flourish  except 
in  a dry,  rich  soil, — and  this  again  proves  that  Honduras 
is  not  wholly  a swamp.  Wherever  mahogany  will  grow, 
there  every  tropical  product  will  flourish  ; wherever  log- 
wood grows,  there  you  can  produce  the  finest  rice.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  mention  a few  vegetable  products, 
besides  mahogany  and  logwood,  which  not  only  can  grow 
but  do  grow  in  Honduras.  Captain  Henderson,  the  in- 
telligent writer  from  whose  book  I have  before  quoted, 
says,  “Few  countries,  perhaps,  ever  possessed  higher  ad- 
vantages, in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  than  the 
greater  part  of  that  which  is  placed  contiguous  to  the 
bay  of  Honduras.  It  is  certainly  but  imperfectly  known 
to  us,  but  what  has  been  ascertained  respecting  it  dis- 
covers in  a very  striking  degree  the  vast  obligation  it 
owes  to  nature,  if  it  be  not  in  any  Way  beholden  to  the 
industry  of  man.  The  extraordinary  benefits  which 
might  result  from  the  happiest  combination  of  climate 
and  soil  are  almost  disregarded ; and  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  which,  in  almost  every  other  spot  of  the 
habitable  world,  claims  our  first  regard,  is  here  held  of 
no  consideration  at  all.  Pursuits,  therefore,  of  the  most 
important  utility  give  place  to  those  which  are  viewed 
as  being  infinitely  more  profitable.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  such  resources  will  suggest  themselves  until  the  op- 
portunities afforded  byr  the  latter  shall  begin  to  fail. 
This  must  happen,  and  it  will  be  only  then  that  the  real 
value  of  this  country  can  possibly  be  discovered.” 

The  cocoa-nut  tree,  of  course,  grows  in  Honduras, 
and  can  be  cultivated  to  any  extent.  This  tree  will 
flourish  in  the  most  sterile  soil.  Where  nothing  else 
will  grow,  where  not  a blade  of  grass  can  be  seen,  this 
tree,  crowned  with  its  broad,  plume-like,  drooping 
branches  and  pendant  clusters,  bends  its  tall  stem  and 
courts  the  breeze.  It  is  about  eight  years  in  arriving  at 
maturity.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  is  in  full 
bearing.  The  average  value  of  a cocoa-nut  tree  is  three 
dollars  per  annum.  If  a person,  therefore,  chooses  to 
plant  a thousand  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  do,  at  the  end  of  eight  years  he 
will  possess  a secure  income  of  £G00  per  annum.  The 
great  importance  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  lias  been  long- 
recognised.  From  the  kernel  of  the  nut  a valuable  oil 
is  made,  which  is  now  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
candles  and  soap,  and  from  the  husk  a species  of  fibre  is 
made,  which  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  success- 
fully employed  in  the  manufacture  of  matting.  This 
fibre  is  also  frequently  used  in  the  stuffing  of  mattresses 
and  cushions,  for  which  it  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
horse-hair.  It  is  equally  elastic,  though  not  so  durable. 
But  its  cheapness  recommends  it  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. 

There  is  another  species  of  palm  in  Honduras,  called 
the  mountain  cabbage.  This  tree  grows  to  the  height 
of  100  and  120  feet.  The  stem  is  quite  smooth  and 
perpendicular,  and  like  the  cocoa-nut  the  branches  droop 
gracefully  from  the  top.  There  is  a singular  feature  in  this 
tree,  which  I have  not  noticed  in  any  other  of  the  palm 
tribe — the  stem,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  is  sur- 
rounded with  a succession  of  rings  of  a darker  coloured 
bark.  Until  the  tree  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  its 
age  can  be  ascertained  by  the  number  of  rings  which  it 
possesses.  The  topmost  portion  of  the  tree  is  a delicious 
esculent.  It  is  perfectly  white,  and  is,  in  appearance, 
very  like  the  tusk  of  an  elephant.  It,  consists  of  a num- 
ber of  thin,  crisp  lamina;.  When  this  is  boiled,  it  re- 
sembles, both  in  appearance  and  taste,  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke.  It  also  makes  an  excellent  pickle.  But  to 
obtain  the  cabbage  it  is  necessary  to  cut  down  this 
beautiful  tree, — which  is  sometimes  too  great  a sacri- 
fice for  one  dish.  But  the  most  valuable  tree  in 


British  Honduras  is,  unquestionably,  the  Cahoun 
palm.  The  branches  of  this  tree  resemble  those  of 
the  cocoa-nut,  but  instead  of  growing  from  the  top  they 
shoot  up  and  radiate  from  the  bottom.  It  does  not  grow 
so  high  as  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  the  stem  is  considerably 
thicker.  It  bears  a nut  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  which 
grows  in  large  bunches,  which,  from  their  size,  form,  and 
weight,  remind  one  of  those  ancient  Dutch  tiles,  on 
which  were  represented  the  Hebrew  spies  bending  under 
the  ponderous  clusters  of  the  promised  land.  The  oil 
which  is  made  from  this  nut  is  very  much  superior  to 
the  oil  of  the  cocoa-nut.  A pint  of  the  former  will  burn 
as  long  as  a quart  of  the  latter.  The  one  congeals  at  a 
temperature  of  72  deg.,  the  other  at  a temperature  of  GS 
deg.  The  cahoun  tree — which  will  only  grow  in  the 
richest  soil — abounds  in  British  Honduras,  though  it  is 
not  found  in  any  of  the  West  India  islands  ; and  Sir 
William  Hooker  informed  me  that  it  was  not  known  in 
Europe  until  I sent  it  to  this  country.  Sir  W.  Hooker 
planted  some  of  the  nuts  which  I forwarded  to  him  at 
Kew,  two  of  which  have  germinated,  and  are  likely  to  do 
well.  Mr.  Faber,  the  crown  surveyor  in  British  Hon- 
duras— a very  intelligent  gentleman,  who  thoroughly 
knows  the  country— thus  writes  about  the  cahoun  tree 
“ By  the  latest  computation  the  settlement  of  Hon- 
duras contains  37,500  square  miles,  of  which,  I do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  two-fiftlis  are  composed  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  here  cahoun  ridges  (corossales  in  Spanish). 
These  corossales,  or  cahoun  ridges,  are  mostly  along 
the  tracks  of  the  rivers,  and  possess  the  richest  virgin 
soil : some  of  them  are  only  a quarter  of  a mile  deep, 
while  others  extend  to  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  in 
depth.  The  cahoun  trees  grow  at  an  average  distance  of 
five  yards  from  one  another,  thereby  forming  arches  of 
evergreens,  which  soften  the  rays  of  the  tropical  sun, 
and  give  a majestic  air  to  those  forests  whose  silence  is 
only  broken  by  the  titter  of  bright-plumaged  birds,  or 
the  solitary  cries  of  some  wild  animal  roaming  in  these 
wildernesses.  These  cahoun  trees  yield  one  crop  every 
year  ; this  crop  consists  of  generally  three,  and  sometimes 
four  bunches  of  nuts,  as  close  together  as  grapes ; the 
nuts  are  of  the  size  of  a small  turkey’s  egg,  and  on  an 
average  there  are  800  nuts  in  one  bunch.  The  people 
here  extract  oil  from  them  in  the  following  manner  : — 
When  the  nuts  are  what  they  term  full,  they  break 
between  two  stones  the  shell,  which  is  very  hard,  then 
pound  the  kernel  in  a wooden  mortar  ; the  sediment  is 
then  put  into  a boiler  with  water,  and  boiled  down  until 
all  the  oil,  or  fat,  floats  ; they  skim  the  oil  off,  fry  it  in 
an  iron  pot,  so  as  to  disengage  all  the  aqueous  particles, 
and  then  bottle  it.  By  this  simple  process  the  average 
yield  is  one  quart  bottle  of  oil  out  of  one  hundred  nuts." 

The  general  manager  of  the  British  Sperm  Candle 
Company,  Fairfield  Works,  Bow,  thus  writes  respecting 
the  cahoun  oil,  in  the  Society’s  Journal : — 

“ I have  formed  a very  favourable  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
Cahoun  nut  oil  (of  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a 
specimen)  as  regards  its  application  to  the  manufacture  of 
candles.  I forward  to  you  herewith  a pair  of  candles  which 
contain  50  per  cent  of  the  oil,  and  having  burnt  another  I find 
that  the  light  is  white  and  steady.  I consider  the  Cahoun-nut 
oil  superior  to  cocoa-nut  oil  for  making  composition  candles,  for 
the  odour  is  more  pleasant  and  the  compound  is  less  oily.  The 
best  cocoa-nut  oil  is  now  selling  in  London  at  £2  11s.  a cwt., 
and  I think  there  would  he  no  difficulty  in  selling  the  Cahoun- 
nut  oil  at  a higher  rate  in  very  large  quantities.” 

I have  received  the  following  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  this  oil  from  Mr.  Wilson,  the  scientific  director  of 
Brice  and  Co.’s  Candle  Works: — 

January  2,  1857. 

My  dear  Sir, — We  have  now  the  pleasure  to  send  you  the  re- 
sults of  a few  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  exact  com- 
mercial value  of  Cahoun  oil,  which  we  find  to  he  that  of  the 
highest  quality  of  cocoa  nut  oil,  that  which  comes  from  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  is  selling  at  the  present  time  at  £51  10  per 
ton.  W e send  you  specimens  of  the  oil  separated  into  its  liquid 
and  solid  constituents,  Coccinine  and  Oleine,  and  a little  of  the 
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oil  made  into  soap,  which  has  all  the  very  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic properties  of  soap  made  from  cocoa  nut  oil.  Yoh  may 
now  rely  upon  Cahoun  oil  being  marketable  in  this  country  in 
any  quantity  at  the  price  of  the  iinest  and  purest  cocoa  nut  oil. 

Yours,  &c., 

K.  Temple,  Esq.  Gr.  F.  WILSON. 

The  shell,  which  is  very  hard,  and  admits  of  a fine 
polish,  might  be  made  use  of  for  various  ornamental 
I purposes. 

The  Palma  Christi,  or  castor-oil  plant,  grows  wild  in 
Honduras.  When  it  has  once  got  into  your  grounds  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  extirpate  it.  The  cultivation  of 
this  valuable  product  would  not  then  be  a matter  of  any 
difficulty,  and  any  amount  of  the  oil  could  be  sent  into 
the  British  market.  Mr.  Wilson  informed  me  that 
he  would  give  from  £40  to  £50  a ton  for  as  much  castor 
oil  as  could  be  sent  to  him,  and  he  stated  that  by  expend- 
ing one  pound  upon  every  ton,  he  could  make  it  as  good 
as  cocoa-nut  oil  for  the  manufacture  of  candles.  The 
Creoles  use  castor  oil  for  their  hair,  the  growth  and 
lustre  of  which  they  imagine  it  promotes.  Elliot  War- 
burton,  in  his  “ Crescent  and  the  Cross,”  ascribes  the 
luxuriance  of  the  long,  dark,  clustering  curls  of  the  Nu- 
bians, to  the  use  of  it. 

The  Cayenne  pepper  which  is  made  in  Honduras  is 
very  superior  to  that  which  is  made  ill  Jamaica,  being 
manufactured  of  the  small  red  bird  pepper,  without  the 
addition  of  any  other  material.  The  Jamaica  pepper  is 
adulterated  with  a fine  red  powder,  wh’eh  is  found  upon 
the  anotta  plant. 

The  ginger  of  Honduras  is  considered  to  be  very  good, 
being  singularly  fr  e from  that  fib. mis  quality  which 
characterises  the  East  Indian  ginger,  at  least  that  which 
is  imported  into  this  country. 

I have  already  said  that  where  logwood  will  grow, 
there  also  excellent  rice  may  be  produced.  1 sent  a spe- 
cimen of  this  product  of  Honduras  to  this  country,  and 
it  was  pronounced  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Java  rice. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  about  the  de- 
sirableness of  producing  cotton  by  means  of  free  labour, 
and  Dr.  Livingston  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  certain  portion',  of  Southern  Africa  where  that 
article  could  be  grown  in  perfection.  Now,  I will  un- 
dertake to  say,  that  there  is  no  country  under  the  sun 
more  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  that  plant  than 
British  Honduras.  In  the  year  1846  Mr.  James  Banks 
read  to  this  Society  a paper  upon  Honduras  cotton,  when 
he  exhibited  a number  of  specimens.  In  the  published 
Transactions  of  this  Society,  it  is  stated  that  “Among 
the  samples  exhibited  to  the  Society  were  the  following 
— from  Honduras,  the  clustered  or  kidney  seed,  showing 
its  clustered  form  and  staple,  sold  at  6d.,  and  valued  on 
trial  in  1841  at  6Jd. ; also  its  native  cotton,  resembling 
Sea  Island,  which,  when  saw-ginned,  was  valued  by  the 
same  spinner  at  6|d.  The  seed  of  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely free  from  down,  and  therefore  capable  of 
passing  easily  through  the  roller  gin,  and  bringing 
a much  higher  price.  A specimen  of  the  Anguilla, 
grown  in  British  Honduras,  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  cottons  known.  Its  seed  is  entirely  free  from  down, 
easily  separated,  and,  therefore,  readily  cleaned  by  the 
roller ; its  seed  was  the  smallest  among  the  samples, 
jj  There  are  other  kinds  (indigenous  to  Honduras,)  which 
are  fine,  but  covered  with  down,  rendering  them  difficult 
to  clean,  except  b-rthe  saw  process : one  kind  is  of  a grey 
! colour ; another  is  red,  furnishing  the  cream-coloured 

J cotton.” 

It  is  not  necessary,  I think,  to  penetrate  into  Southern 
Africa  to  cultivate  a plant  by  means  of  free  labour,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  slave,  when  we  are  able  to  grow  as  good  an 
article  in  one  of  our  own  colonies  as  that  which  is  im- 
ported from  the  United  States. 

Tobacco,  the  narcotic  odour  of  which,  it  has  been  said, 
equally  infatuates  the  ignorant  savage  and  the  intelli- 
gent philosopher, — tobacco,  which  solaced  the  mind  of 


the  scientific  Newton, — soothed  tire  learned  Parr,  and 
taught  the  fictitious  Syntax  to  bear  and  forbear  when  he 
had  returned  from  his  tour  with  empty  pockets,  and  was 
soundly  rated  by  his  indignant  spouse, — tobacco  grows 
spontaneously,  and  abundantly — in  every  portion  of  British 
Honduras.  Tobacco  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards 
in  15G0,  in  Tabasco,  in  Yucatan,  whence  it  was  sent  by 
them  into  Europe.  Formerly  a very  extensive  trade  was 
carried  on  between  Havana  and  Yucatan,  the  latter  sup- 
plying that  city  with  logwood,  salt,  deerskins,  a fibre  from 
which  ropes  and  hammocks  were  made,  and  tobacco. 
When  the  planters  in  Cuba  were  able,  by  careful  and 
skillful  cultivation,  to  produce  a better  tobacco  than  that 
with  which  they  had  been  supplied  from  Yucatan,  that 
article  ceased  to  be  a branch  of  the  trade.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  Spaniards,  when  they  discovered  the 
plant,  also  discovered  the  use  of  it.  It  had  long  been 
used  by  the  aborigines,  who  regarded  it  with  supersti- 
tious reverence.  It  was  called  yoli  by  those  who 
dwelt  in  the  islands,  and  psetun  by  those  who 
inhabited  the  continent.  There  is  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  tobacco  now  cultivated  to  the  north  of  the  Belize 
river.  When  the  Indians  fled  from  Yucatan  to  Honduras, 
they  in  a very  short  time  proceeded  to  plant  the  tobacco, 
for  the  Indian  still  considers  that  herb  as  a special  gift  of 
the  Deity  to  solace  him  in  trouble,  to  tranquillise  him 
in  prosperity,  and  to  fill  him  with  soft  and  gentle  feelings. 
He  thinks,  when  he  kindles  the  dried  and  folded  leaf,  he 
is  sacrificing  to  his  God, — that  every  puff  of  smoke  is 
an  incense  of  adoration,  and  that  the  stupor  which  steals 
over  his  senses  is  the  heavenly  calm  enjoyed  by  blessed 
spirits.  Very  good  cigars  are  manufactured  at  Merida, 
the  capital  of  Yucatan,  and  also  at  Zacapa,  in  Guate- 
mala, where  they  are  scented  with  vanilla.  1 have  no 
doubt,  if  knowledge  and  skill  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  as  good  tobacco  might  be 
produced  in  Honduras  as  that  grown  in  Cuba. 

In  Honduras  there  is  a plentiful  supply  and  a great 
variety  of  that  animal  which  first  lectured  on  philo- 
sophy— I mean  tire  serpent.  Of  these  reptiles,  the  num- 
ber which  are  venomous  is  much  less  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Tire  snake,  possessing  no  defensive  weapon, 
and  having  no  means  by  which  he  can  speedily  escape 
from  his  enemies,  is  more  easily  captured  than  any  other 
animal.  But  a few  of  them,  although  not  able  to  fly 
from  or  resist  attacks,  possess  the  power  of  injecting  into 
the  veins,  and  mingling  with  the  blood  a deadly  venom, 
which  in  a few  hours  destroys  life.  I say,  a few  of 
them  possess  this  power ; but  as  we  are  not  certain  which 
amongst  the  prodigious  variety  which  exists  does  not 
possess  it,  they  are  protected  by  a moral  safeguard  from 
the  hand  of  man,  which  is  the  undefinable  feeling  of 
horror  which  every  one  experiences  at  the  sight  of  any 
of  those  creatures.  The  snakes  which  are  known  to  be 
venomous  in  Honduras  are,  the  rattlesnake,  the  toma- 
goff,  or  tamagasa — as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  the 
coral.  The  bite  of  the  two  former  causes  death  in  a 
few  hours ; but  that  of  the  latter,  it  is  said,  destroys 
life  almost  instantly.  There  is  a plant  which  grows  in 
Yucatan,  in  Central  America,  in  Chili,  in  Peru,  in 
Columbia — indeed,  in  the  whole  of  South  America, 
which  is  universally  known  by  the  name  of  Guaco, 
or  Huaco.  This  is  believed  and  declared  to  be 
a certain  remedy  for  snake  bites.  So  strong  is  the  im- 
pression of  the  powerful  medicinal  virtue  possessed  by 
guaco,  that  no  Indian  ever  traverses  the  dark  and  dense 
forests  of  that  part  of  the  American  continent  without 
carrying  a portion  of  it  in  his  pouch.  The  late  Dr. 
Francis  Young,  of  Belize,  thus  describes  it : — “ The 
guaco  is  a creeping  or  climbing  plant,  growing  in  moist 
and  shady  parts  of  the  forests  of  Central  America,  and 
delights  in  the  rich  black  vegetable  mould  so  abundant 
in  intertropical  forests.  It  is  found  in  great  vigour  near 
the  margins  of  springs,  in  shady  situations,  as  well  as 
along  the  banks  of  rivers.  When  in  its  growth  it  meets 
with  a shrub  or  any  other  body,  it  attaches  itself  to  it  by 
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winding  in  a spiral  manner  round  it.  The  leaves  which  I 
have  reached  full  maturity  are  about  six  inches  in  ! 
length,  and  of  a proportionate  width,  and  at  a little  di- 
stance from  the  leaf-stalk  are  sagittated  and  serrated.  - I 
The  leaves  of  middle  growth,  as  well  as  the  young  ones, 
are  of  a dark  purple  hue,  with  a tinge  of  green  on  the 
under  surface,  an  appearance  by  which  the  guaco  is 
readily  distinguished  from  other  plants  of  the  creeping  or 
climbing  kind  which  may  in  other  respects  strongly  re- 
semble it.  The  upper  surface  is  of  a green,  glossy,  arid 
silky  aspect,  and  of  a velvety  feel,  from  being  covered 
with  a short  and  exceedingly  soft  down.  The  taste  of 
the  leaf,  stalk,  and  root  is  an  intense  bitter,  which  leaves 
a strong  impression  on  the  tongue,  more  lasting  than 
that  caused  by  the  generality  of  bitters.” 

Dr.  Dunglisson,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  book  styled, 

“ New  Remedies  Pharmaceutically  and  Therapeutically 
Considered,”  thus  speaks  of  guaco : — “ Many  species  of  the 
genus  Eupatorium,  and  of  the  kindred  genus  Milcania, 
have  been  prized  in  various  parts  of  America,  particularly 
in  cases  of  bites  of  serpents.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  Eupatorium  agapana.  According  to  Von  Martius, 
a quantity  of  bruised  leaves  is  applied  to  the  scarified 
wound,  and  the  application  of  fresh  leaves  is  renewed 
over  arid  over  again  until  the  patient  is  freed  from  the 
dangerous  symptoms,  and  especially  from  the  violent 
suffering ; at  the  same  time  a few  spoonsfull  of  the  ex- 
pressed juice  are  administered  every  now  and  then.” 
After  mentioning  a number  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  Eupatorium,  he  says: — “The  most  important 
species  appear  to  be  that  called  in  Peru  Guaco, 
or  Iduaco,  which  is  held  there  in  high  consideration  as 
well  as  in  New  Grenada  and  Venezuela,  not  only  in 
these  cases  but  in  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia;  this  is 
presumed  to  be  the  Mikania  Guaco  of  Humboldt.” 

Very  eminent  botanists,  whose  opinions  are  deserving 
of  tire  greatest  respect,  think  that  the  virtues  attributed 
to  the  guaco  and  other  members  of  the  family  of 
Serpentaria,  are  purely  imaginary.  1 am  not  at  all 
qualified  to  argue  that  point  with  them — but  the  testi- 
mony of  an  honourable,  well-informed,  and  intelligent 
practitioner  of  medicine — that  the"  Guaco  had  been  by 
him  administered  with  success  to  the  human  subject  in 
cases  of  snake  bites,  is  not  unworthy  of  regard.  Dr. 
Francis  Young,  the  gentleman  to  whom  1 allude,  treated 
four  decided  cases  of  this  character,  by  the  application  of 
guaco,  with  perfect  success.  The  first  one  was  that  of 
a mate  of  a vessel  who  had  been  bitten  by  a venomous 
snake,  which  had  been  brought  on  board  along  with  a 
quantity  of  logwood.  Dr.  Young  says:— 

“ About  eight  o’clock  at  night,  the  mate,  while  walking  the 
deck,  on  which  a quantity  of  logwood  still  remained,  suddenly 
felt  something  bite  him  near  the  ball  of  the  great  toe.  The  pain 
was  exquisite,  quickly  extending  itself  in  shoots  up  the  limb, 
and  affected  his  side.  There  was  a giddiness  of  the  head  and 
an  acute  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  sickness,  lie  was 
almost  immediately  thrown  into  violent  convulsions,  and  the 
posterior  muscles  of  the  body  became  so  powerfully  affected 
with  spasms  a3  to  send  the  head  and  shoulders  backward  to  such 
a degree  as  to  resemble  a severe  case  of  tetanus.  When  my 
brother,  who  was  hastily  sent  for,  arrived  on  board,  he  im- 
mediately concluded  it  was  a case  of  snakebite,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  sending  ashore  for  the  yuaco,  a quantity  of  which,  by 
good  chance,  he  had,  when  I arrived  with  it,  having  heard  of  the 
mishap.  At  this  moment  a very  violent  tit,  of  an  epileptic  ap- 
pearance,  with  violent  spasms  of  the  head,  of  the  kind  mentioned 
above  (although  greatly  aggravated)  took  place.  These  spasms 
had  appeared  about  every  ten  minutes.  We  hastily  descended 
to  the  cabin,  and  as  soon  as  the  power  of  swallowing  returned 
administered  a wine-glass  full  of  very  strong  tincture  of  the 
guaco.  We  waited  in  extreme  anxiety  to  see  the  result  of  this 
our  first  essay  in  grappling  with  a formidable  enemy  hitherto 
accounted  invincible,  with  a power,  new  to  us,  indeed,  but  the 
fame  of  which  was  widely  spread.  It  may  well  be  imagined  how 
great  was  the  intensity  of  our  impatience  in  awaiting  the  lapse 
of  the  usual  period  intervening  betwixt  the  convulsive  attacks. 
Ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  minutes  over  without  any  return 


of  the  convulsions.  The  pulse  was  strong,  full,  and  accelerated 
— there  was  much  pain  in  the  head,  with  somewhat  of  drowsiness, 
and  a profuse  flow  of  perspiration.  We  left  the  patient,  ordering 
the  same  dose  to  be  given  in  about  an  hour  and  a half  after  the 
first  dose,  should  no  convulsion  appear,  but  immediately  on  a 
threatening  of  such.  About  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  we  left 
a slight  convulsive  attack  came  on,  when  the  dose  was  repeated. 
As  we  had  left  orders  to  be  sent  for  should  matters  again  become 
unfavourable,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  pass  the  night 
without  being  called,  the  last  attack  being  so  slight  as  not  to 
appear  to  his  father  sufficiently  serious  to  cause  him  to  disturb 
us,  more  especially  as  he  was  satisfied  he  had  a sufficient  remedy 
with  him.  The  young  man  in  a day  or  two  was  quite  well.  I 
may  here  observe  that  the  snake  was  neither  seen  before  nor 
found  on  board  afterwards,  it  having  in  all  probability  slipped 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel  after  inflicting  the  wound.  No  one, 
however,  ever  expressed  a doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  bite 
with  the  snake  which  had  so  cleverly  evaded  the  boat’s  crew. 

“ The  other  three  cases  occurred  to  two  Indians  and  a Carib, 
and  were  treated  in  the  same  maimer.  In  all,  after  giving 
guaco,  the  pulse  became  exceedingly  strong  and  full,  with  in- 
tense headache  and  flushed  countenance,  followed  after  a time 
with  a profuse  flow  of  perspiration.  These  symptoms  would 
doubtless  have  led  me  to  the  free  use  of  the  lancet,  had  I not 
previously  reflected  well  on  the  treatment  I should  adopt.  A 
strong  tincture  was  used  aud  given  by  the  wine-glass  full.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  quantity  of  spirits  would  of itself  account 
for  all  the  symptoms  which  manifested  themselves  after  the 
exhibition  of  the  guaco,  but  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
whole  of  the  last-mentioned  sufferers  were  in  the  almost  daily 
use  of  drinking  large  quantities  of  spirituous  liquors,  this 
surmise  becomes  dissipated.  I have  i ot  a doubt  upon  my 
own  mind  that  the  symptoms  were  produced  by  the  guaco, 
and  as  the  necessary  results  of  an  internal  exhibition, 
in  whatever  form  given,  provided  the  dose  be  large,  and 
given  with  a bold  hand,  and  that  previous  depletion,  either  by 
the  lancet  or  otherwise,  had  not  preceded  its  use.  I,  moreover, 
am  of  opinion  that  the  entire  success  of  the  treatment  arose 
from  the  action  of  the  guaco  on  the  body  not  having  been  in- 
terfered with,  or  in  any  way  modified  by  a random  recourse  to 
the  lancet,  without  reflection  that  its  use  might  altogether  de- 
stroy the  efficacy  of  the  peculiar  power  admitted  to  reside  in 
this  singular  plant.  * * * The  guaco  is  frequently  used 
in  intermittent  fever  instead  of  bark  or  quinine,  and  as  a good 
stomachic  in  dyspeptic  or  debilitated  state  of  the  intestinal 
canal.” 

George  Iiyam,  the  author  of  “ Wild  Life  in  Central 
America,”  after  telling  us  that  a friend  with  whom  he 
was  talking  near  the  coast  one  day,  informed  him  of  the 
extraordinary  virtues  of  the  guaco  in  the  cases  of  bites 
by  venomous  reptiles,  says,  “ he  was  not  then  aware 
how  soo  ) his  remedy  was  to  be  tested.  Seeing  one  of 
the  Ii  dians  attached  to  his  plantation  idling  about,  he 
to’d  him  to  go  and  remove  some  loose  timber  that  was 
lying  near  an  outhouse,  and  put  it  under  shelter.  The 
man  came  back  in  a few  minutes,  looking  more  like  a 
blue  Indian  than  a red  one,  and  having  only  time  to 
say,  he  had  been  stung,  dropped  down  in  a sort  of  fit. 
My  friend  said,  it  must  have  been  done  by  a snake, 
but  a bottle  of  the  tincture  was  quickly  brought  out,  and 
about  a wine-glass  full  poured  down  his  throat:  ho 
was  then  laid  on  a bench  and  covered  up  with  a poncho, 
and  in  a few  minutes  he  burst  out  into  a profuse  pers- 
piration, and  fell  asleep.  ‘ All  right,’  said  my  friend, 

‘ lie  is  all  right  now,’  and  several  men  having  collected, 
we  started  off  to  kill  the  snake  that  was  supposed  to 
have  bit  him.  On  turning  over  the  piece  of  wood  he 
had  been  raising,  we  found  not  a snake,  but  the  largest 
and  blackest  looking  scorpion  any  of  us  had  ever  seen 
before.  Having  secured  it  alive,  we  brought  it  into  the 
house  and  put  it  under  a bell  glass  to  observe  it;  it 
must  have  been  six  inches  long  and  had  claws  as  large 
as  those  of  a small  fresh  water  cray  fish.  The  man 
awoke  in  a couple  of  hours  quite  well,  but  rather  weak 
from  the  violent  perspiration  occasioned  by  the  dose.” 

Guaco  is  also  said  to  be  a remedy  for  cholera. 

Several  months  ago,  1 stated  in  a letter  published  in 
tlie  Society’s  Journal,  that  there  was  an  odoriferous 
substance  in  the  axillary  glands  and  under  the  jaw 
of  the  alligator,  which  might  be  used  as  a substitute  for 
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musk,  and  thereby  become  a valuable  article  of  com- 
merce. In  going  up  or  down  the  rivers  of  Honduras  you 
are  always  warned  of  the  presence  of  an  alligator,  by  a 
strong  and  sometimes  almost  overpowering  smell  of 
musk.  ? 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  musk  of  the  alligator  of 
Yucatan  and  Honduras  was  extracted  from  that  animal. 
Captain  Dampiersays,  “ The  flesh  smells  very  strong  of 
musk,  especially  four  kernels,  which  are  always  found 
about  them,  two  of  which  grow  in  the  groin,  near  each 
thifh,  the  other  two  at  the  breast,  one  under  each  fore 
leg^  and  about  the  bigness  of  a pullet’s  egg  ; therefore, 
when  we  kill  an  alligator,  we  take  out  these,  and  having 
dried  them,  wear  them  in  our  hats  for  a perfume.” 

An  extract  from  the  “ Official  and  Descriptive  Report 
of  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1855,”  shows  that  the  musk 
of  the  alligator  is  known  and  appreciated  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  as  follows,  “ The  largest  animal  found  in 
the  backwaters  is  the  alligator.  This  vicious  animal 
is  sometimes  very  destructive  to  those  who  travel  in 
common  canoes,  and  is  found  in  the  northern  districts 
(of  Travancore)  measuring  from  20  to  30  feet  in  length, 
and  from  5 toS  feet  in  girth,  and  10  feet  in  circumference. 
Musk  is  taken  from  the  glands  of  the  jaw,  which  is  very 
fine  if  well  prepared  and  separated  from  the  flesh,  other- 
wise it  will  give  a very  bad  smell.”  But  the  presence  of 
this  famous  perfume  does  not  alone  constitute  the  value 
of  the  alligator.  The  teeth  of  that  animal  are  from  four 
to  six  inches  in  length,  and  are  very  white  and  hard. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  might  be  applied  to  many 
useful  and  ornamental  purposes.  But  there  isstill  another 
article  of  no  slight  importance,  which  may  be  extracted 
from  that  amphibious  brute.  The  tail  of  an  alligator, 
measuring  twelve  feet  in  length,  when  boiled  down, 
gives  from  60  to  80  pounds  of  excellent  oil.  These 
various  materials  render  that  animal  much  more 
valuable  than  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  days  of  Romeo, 
when  “ starved  apothecaries,  to  show  that  learning  and 
not  beef  was  their  aliment,  hung  up  in  their  ‘ meagre 
repertories’  alligators  stuffed.”  The  alligator  of  the 
New  World  is  a timid  animal  on  land,  but  in  the  water 
he  will  always  attack  man.  It  is  not  able  to  bite  off  a 
leg,  as  the  shark  does,  not  having  the  incisors  which 
that  fish  possesses.  He  has  only  the  canine  and  molar 
teeth,  and  consequently  can  only  tear  his  prey.  Two 
of  remarkable  length  grow  at  the  end  of  the  under  jaw, 
in  the  smallest  part.  There  are  two  holes  in  the  upper 
jaw  to  receive  them,  otherwise  he  would  not  be  able  to 
shut  his  mouth.  It  generally  comes  on  shore  at  night, 
and  attracts  to  him  pigs,  and  dogs,  and  goats  by  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  respective  cries  of  those  animals. 

The  Queen  conch  abounds  in  the  shallow  waters  which 
cover  the  numerous  coral  reefs  near  the  coast  of  Honduras. 
The  shell  of  the  Queen  conch  is  extensively  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  cameos.  In  a paper  read  to  this  Society 
in  April,  1847,  by  J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.,  it  was  stated  that 
in  the  year  1846, 12,000  of  these  shells,  valued  at  £725, 
oris.  2 3-d.  each,  were  sold  in  France  for  this  purpose. 
From  a Queen  conch  one  good-sized  cameo  brooch  can 
be  made,  and  several  shirt-studs.  The  Queen  conch  fre- 
quently contains  a pearl,  which  is  extremely  beautiful. 
It  is  sometimes  white,  and  sometimes  of  a light  pink 
colour.  The  latter  is  the  most  esteemed. 

All  those  materials  for  fibre  which  grow  in  Jamaica 
and  the  other  islands,  such  as  the  plantain,  the  banana, 
the  penguin,  and  the  aloe,  Honduras  produces  in  great 
abundance.  But  there  are  two  vegetable  products 
which  I believe  are  confined  to  British  Honduras,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  Mexico.  One  is  called  the  Agave 
sisilana.  Of  this  ropes,  mats,  hammocks,  and  coarse 
sacking  is  manufactured  ; the  other,  called  the  Pita 
broumelia,  ixtle  by  the  Mexicans,  and  silk-grass  by  the 
Creoles  of  British  Honduras.  This  plant  grows  sponta- 
neously in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  leaves  are  soft, 
dark  green,  from  five  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  from  an 
inch  and  a-half  to  four  inches  wide.  Along  the  edge  of 


the  leaf,  at  a distance  of  about  six  inches  from  each 
other,  are  short,  sharp,  curved  thorns.  When  the  plant 
is  cultivated  these  thorns  gradually  disappear.  The  fibre 
which  this  leaf  contains  is  unquestionably  of  a very  su- 
perior description , and  I have  no  doubt  could  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  every  species  of  textile  fabric.  Mr.  Pye, 
of  Ipswich,  has  informed  me  that  this  fibre  is  equal  to 
the  best  China-grass — is  superior  to  the  New  Zealand  flax 
— and  is  capable  of  being  manufactured  into  the  finest 
fabrics.  Major  Barrow,  United  States  engineer,  in  his 
book  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  thus  speaks  of  it : — 
“Among  the  spontaneous  products  is  the  Broumelia  pita, 
or  ixtle  of  the  Isthmus,  which  differs  in  some  respects 
from  the  Agave  Americana  of  Europe,  thepalgue  de  mal- 
guey  of  Mexico,  and  the  Agava  sisalana  of  Campeachy. 
Of  this  prolific  plant  there  are  numerous  varieties,  all 
yielding  fibres,  which  varv  in  quality,  from  the  coarsest 
hemp  to  the  finest  flax.  Nor  is  the  value  of  the  plant 
diminished  by  its  indifference  to  soil,  climate,  and  sea- 
son. The  simplicity  of  its  cultivation,  and  the  facility 
of  extracting  and  preparing  its  products,  render  it  of 
universal  use.  From  it  is  fabricated  thread  and  cordage, 
mats,  bagging,  and  clothing,  and  the  hammocks  in 
which  the  natives  are  born,  repose,  and  die.  The  fibres 
of  th c pita  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper ; its  juice  is  used  as  a caustic  for  wounds,  and 
its  thorns  serve  the  Indians  for  needles  and  pins.” 

The  india-rubber  tree  is  a spontaneous  product  of  Hon- 
duras. This  tree  grows  to  a very  large  size,  and  it  is 
dispersed  over  the  whole  country.  When  an  incision  is 
made  in  the  bark,  a thick  milky  fluid  gushes  out,  which 
in  tire  course  of  a week  becomes  black  and  solid.  The 
woodcutters  frequently  have  recourse  to  it.  When  an 
accident  occurs  to  those  habiliments  which,  since  the  fall 
of  man,  it  has  been  customary  to  wear  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, the  owner,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  ordinary  me- 
thod of  needle  and  thread,  makes  a gash  in  an  india- 
rubber  tree,  and  with  some  of  the  inspissating  juice  which 
immediately  rushes  out,  he  plasters  up  the  chasm. 

There  is  a tree  in  Honduras  called  the  manunee.  It 
is  a tall  straight  tree,  spreading  at  the  top,  and  having- 
long,  dark  green  leaves,  the  under  surface  of  which  is 
covered  with  a soft  down.  It  bears  a fruit  about  the 
size  of  a cocoa-nut  when  it  is  denuded  of  the  husk.  The 
rind  of  this  fruit  is  rough,  and  of  a pale  brick  colour. 
The  inside  is  soapy,  of  a yellowish  pink  colour,  and 
tastes  like  a mixture  of  tar  and  molasses.  It  contains  a 
large  oval  seed,  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and  highly 
polished,  the  kernel  of  which  has  a strong  flavour  of 
prussic  acid.  The  Indians  cut  the  kernels  in  small 
pieces,  roast  them,  and  mix  them  with  their  chocolate  ; 
some  eat  them  alone.  It  is  said  to  be  agreeable,  nutri- 
tious, and  sedative.  An  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  is  a 
powerful  narcotic.  An  infusion  of  the  bark  is  a narcotic 
and  a tonic.  The  Indians  of  Tehuantepec  extract  an  oil 
from  the  kernel,  which  they  apply  to  their  hair,  and 
to  which  they  ascribe  certain  medicinal  properties,  but 
what  they  are  I have  not  heard.  The  flowers  of  the 
trees  are  used  in  flavouring  a liqueur  made  in  some 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  called  Creme  c les  Creoles. 

That  valuable  plant  ipecachuana,  the  root  of  which 
is  so  extensively  used  in  medicine  as  a powerful  but 
harmless  emetic,  and  which  is  a principal  ingredient  in 
the  Dover’s  powder,  is  also  indigenous  to  Honduras.  The 
flower  is  seen  growing  on  the  roadside  and  in  the  pastures,, 
as  the  daisy  and  the  dandelion  in  this  country. 

The  silk  cotton  tree  is  a native  of  Honduras.  It  grows 
to  a prodigious  height,— is  widely  spreading,  and  is 
covered,  when  in  blossom,  with  most  beautiful  flowers.. 
These  flowers  are  succeeded  by  green  pods,  from  four  to 
six  inches  in  length,  which  contain  a grey  cotton,  which 
is  extremely  soft  and  silky.  This  material  I think  might 
be  used  for  covering  hats. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  better  rice 
could  be  grown  than  Honduras.  The  nature  of  the, 
greatest  part  of  the  land  near  the  sea  coast  is  low  ami 
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moist,  and,  consisting  of  a rich,  black,  unctuous,  vegetable 
mould,  is  peculiarity  adapted  to  the  production  of  rice. 

I have  said  that  the  cochineal,  indigo,  and  sarsaparilla 
which  are  shipped  at  Belize  are  not  the  produce  of 
Honduras, — but  of  the  Central  American  States.  Cochi- 
neal or  coccus  cacti,  from  the  Greek  word  K okkos, 
because  it  was  thought  at  one  time  to  be  the  grain 
or  seed  of  the  cactus, — called  by  the  Spaniards  Cochi- 
nillci,  is  confined  entirely  to  Guatemala.  The  cochi- 
neal is  a small  insect,  which  feeds  only  upon  the  cac- 
tus. It  was  introduced  into  Guatemala  in  the  year 
1811,  by  Don  Jose  de  Bustamente,  from  Oaxaca,  in 
Mexico,  of  which  he  was  Captain  General,  when  he  was 
removed  from  that  province  to  the  former  state.  It  was 
formerly  exported  to  Cadiz,  but  since  the  independence 
of  the  Central  American  States,  tire  whole  of  it  has  been 
sent  to  England  by  way  of  Belize.  It  is  packed  up  in 
hides,  each  bale  being  called  a seroon,  and  containing 
1501bs.  The  demand  for  this  beautiful  dye  has  very 
much  increased  of  late  years.  In  1827,  100  seroons  were 
exported;  in  1830,  300;  in  1831,  700;  in  1816,  9,037 ; 
and  in  1819,  9,791.  The  price  20  years  ago  was  10s.  6d. 
alb.  It  now  varies  from  3s.  Id.  to  4s.  9d.  for  silvers, 
and  for  blacks  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  8s.  The  black  cochi- 
neal. which  is  considered  the  best,  is  the  insect  which  is 
dried  after  it  has  ceased  to  breed.  The  silver  is  that 
which  is  dried  before  it  has  begun  to  breed.  Mr.  Dunlop, 
in  his  “ Travels  in  Central  America,”  states  that  there 
are  five  varieties  of  the  cactus  which  have  been  tried  in 
Central  America  for  the  propagation  and  sustenance  of 
the’cochineal.  The  “ penka  beaver”  (hedge  cactus),  the 
penka  amarilla,  or  yellow  flowering  cactus,  the  penka 
blanca,  or  white  flowering  cactus,  the  “mosote,”  having 
a bright  crimson  flower,  and  the  costanea,  which  has 
also  a red  flower.  Of  these  five  descriptions  of  the  cac- 
tus, the  mosote  is  preferred,  for  a plantation  of  this  cac- 
tus will  last  12  years,  and  yield  two  crops  a year.  The  in- 
sect is  preserved  during  the  winter  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
cactus,  in  long  narrow  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  dry  season,  which  is  in 
October,  the  insect  is  placed  upon  the  leaf ; and  at 
the  expiration  of  90  days,  when  the  mother  cochineal  has 
done  breeding,  and  the  young  insect  is  sufficiently  ma- 
ture, they  are  taken  oft'  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
different  descriptions  of  cactus  which  I have  mentioned 
grow  as  well  in  Honduras  as  in  Guatemala,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  cochineal  insect  should  not  be 
also  produced  there.  All  that  is  required  is  dry  weather 
while  the  insect  is  breeding  and  feeding  upon  the  leaf. 
A heavy  shower  of  rain  would  in  an  instant  wash  the 
cochineal  from  the  leaf.  From  the  beginning  of  March 
until  the  end  of  May,  scarcely  a drop  of  rain  falls  in 
Honduras.  During  that  period  the  cochineal  might  feed 
upon  the  cactus  in  perfect  security.  It  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  theclimate  of  Honduras  would  be  more  favour- 
able'to  the  cultivation  of  this  insect  than  even  Guatemala, 
for  in  the  latter  State  the  nights  are  often  very  chilly, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  former  country  during  the 
dry  season.  The  insects  are  often  destroyed  by  the 
chill,  cold,  night-air  of  Guatemala. 

Sarsaparilla,  the  medicinal  properties  of  which  are  so 
valuable,  is  a native  of  British  Honduras,  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  whole  of  the  sarsaparilla  which  comes 
from  Belize  grows  in  the  republic  of  Honduras,  although 
the  seamen,  when  they  bear  upon  their  backs  bales  of 
this  article  to  the  boat  at  the  sea-side,  which  is  to  carry 
them  on  1 >oard  the  ship  bound  for  England,  which  is  riding 
at  anchor  in  the  bay,  pass  by  this  very  plant  which  is 
growing  wild,  and  which  ignorance  or  apathy  leaves  to 
wither  unregarded. 

A very  considerable  quantity  of  indigo  passes  yearly 
through  Belize  for  England.  This  comes  entirely  from 
San  Salvador,  and  is  the  only  article  exported  from 
that  state.  Previously  to  the  independence  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  States,  a very  considerable  quantity  of 
indigo  was  produced  in  San  Salvador,  but,  since  that 


event,  the  cultivation  of  it  has  gradually  declined.  In 
1820,  the  quantity  produced  amounted  to  8,323  bales,., 
but  in  1846  the  quantity  did  not  exceed  1,200.  The 
plant  which  is  cultivated  in  San  Salvador  is  a triennial, 
but  there  is  another  species  indigenous  to  the  country, 
which  is  a perennial.  The  latter  plant  produces  a dye 
very  superior  to  the  former,  but  it  only  yields  about  half 
the  quantity.  In  British  Honduras  the  forests  are  full 
of  this  indigenous  plant,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  if  it  were  properly  cultivated,  and  science  and 
skill  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  manufacture  of  the 
dye,  that  country  would  produce  an  article  equal  to  the 
best  Bengal  indigo. 

Tile  moringa  tree,  from  the  seeds  of  which  the  cele- 
brated oil  of  Ben  is  said  to  be  made,  grows  readily- 
Digitalis,  or  fox-glove,  is  found  in  the  high  lands. 

The  fustic,  a large  tree,  from  which  a yellow  dye  is 
procured  ; the  brazilletta,  or  Brazil  wood,  which  gives  a 
crimson  dye;  l'terocarpus  Draco,  from  which  dragons’ 
blood  is  derived ; the  Dolichos  pruriens,  or  cowliage, 
which  is  used  as  a vermifuge ; the  contrayerva,  which 
is  valuable  for  its  tonic  properties;  vanilla,  so  much 
used  as  a scent,  and  for  flavouring  confectionery ; cacao, 
from  which  chocolate  is  made, — all  these  vegetable 
products  grow  in  wild  profusion  in  British  Honduras. 
To  mankind  they  are  of  no  use;  to  man,  ungrateful  to 
his  Maker  for  his  varied  and  exhaustless  bounties,  they 
are  like  the  rose  which  is — 

“born  to  bluffi  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 

In  the  district  to  the  north  of  Belize,  excellent  sugar  and 
rum  arc  produced,  and  there  is  no  locality  in  the  world 
where  better  coftee  could  be  grown  than  in  the  Ma- 
nati  hills  and  the  Cockscomb  mountains.  The  mulberry 
tree  flourishes,  and  the  silk-worm  could  be  cultivated 
with  success. 

All  this  vegetable  wealth, — all  these  varied  resources,, 
the  Honduras  merchants  are  well  aware  of ; but  so  long  as 
our  position  in  the  country  is  uncertain,  so  long  as  we  are 
threatened  to  be  expelled, — so  long  as  our  American 
friends  keep  firing  off  against  us  Clayton  and  Bulwer 
treaties  and  Monro  doctrines,  they  consider  that  it  would 
be  too  great  a risk  to  embark  much  capital  in  the  gene- 
ral trade  of  that  country. 

But  the  Central  American  question  is  now,  happily, 
set  at  rest  by  the  last  treaty  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States,  and  any  one  who  attempts  to  dis- 
turb the  good  feelings  which  dictated  its  amicable  ad- 
justment, will  display  neither  patriotism  nor  good  sense. 

I have  so  far  confined  my  observations  to  the  vegetable 
resources  of  Honduras ; and  of  them  I have  only  men- 
tioned those  which  were  the  most  prominent.  It  has 
numerous  valuable  woods- — the  iron-wood,  the  sappo- 
dilla,  the  red  pine,  button-wood,  the,  dogwood,  the 
cedar,  the  ziricote  (of  which  there  is  a specimen  upon 
the  table),  the  mohoe,  the  red  mangrove;  the  Santa 
Maria,  the  sea  grape,  and  a host  (of  others,  extremely 
valuable,  which  I must  abstain  from  noticing  at  present. 
But  there  are  many  animal  productions  which  deserve  to 
be  ranked  amongst  the  commercial  commodities  of  this 
country.  Turtle,  tortoiseshell  (which  is  the  shell  of  the 
hawksbill),  the  roe  of  the  calipever,  equal  in  all  respects 
to  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  and  the  sterlet  which  comes 
from  Eussia,  the  liver  of  the  liiccattee,  the  oil  from  tho 
tail  of  the  manati,  the  eggs  of  the  iguana,  the  scales  of 
the  tarpaum  and  the  calipever,  the  jewrfish  from  tho 
thick,  gelatinous  skin,  bones,  and  fins  of  which,  ising- 
glass  might  be  made,  and  many  others,  which  I have 
not  time  to  notice. 

There  is  no  question  that  Honduras  is  destined  before 
many  years  have  elapsed  to  hold  an  exalted  rank  amongst 
our  colonies.  That  grand  conception,  the  Honduras  iu- 
teroceanic  railway,  which,  when  finished,  and  I have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  finished,  will  confer  immortality  upon 
its  projectors,  will  give  new  life  to  British  Honduras, — 

I it  will  launch  into  it  fresh  energy,  skill,  intelligence, 
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and  capital : and  it  will  bring  into  high  relief  the 
great  mercantile  capabilities  which  it  possesses,  and 
place  it  in  that  position,  commercial  and  political, 
which  by  right  it  ought  to  occupy.  Telegraphic  com- 
munication will  be  established  between  London  and 
Havana  within  the  next  year.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Honduras  Railway  Company  to  lay  a wire  from 
Havana  to  Cape  Antonio,  from  Cape  Antonio  to 
Belize,  and  from  Belize  to  Puerto  Caballos,  the  Atlantic 
terminus  of  the  line. 

I have  now  placed  before  you  a sketch  or  outline  of 
the  history,  trade,  and  commercial  capabilities  of  Hon- 
jj  duras  ; and  although  my  task  has  been  imperfectly  per- 
1 formed,  you  will,  I am  sure,  feel  satisfied  that  Honduras  is 

!|  deserving  of  more  attention  than  lias  hitherto  been  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  now  I would  beg  permission  to  say-^- 
if  the  spirit  of  adventure  animates  you — that  spirit  which 
moved  a Columbus,  a Magellan,  a Vasco  de  Gama,  and 
a Cabot — do  not  now  waste  your  energies  and  throw  away 

(your  time  amidst  the  icebergs  and  eternal  snows  of  polar 
S climes,  in  the  solution  of  problems  which  have  been 
j:  already  solved — do  not  wreck  your  fortunes  and  risk 
1 your  lives  in  explorations,  the  only  fruits  of  which  will 
- be  the  stranded  boats,  and  whitened  bones,  of  the  gallant 
i men  who  preceded  you  in  that  perilous  path,  but  direct 
your  exertions  to  the  development  of  a country,  which 
teems  with  every  species  of  animal  and  vegetable  wealth, 
by  which  you  will  not  only  benefit  yourselves,  but  con- 
; tribute  to  the  wants  of  your  fellow  man — by  which  you 
will  not  only  be  tire  architects  of  your  own  fortunes, 
! but  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Tanner  Owen  Clarke  said  that,  having  spent  seve- 
ral years  in  the  West  Indies,  and  being  still  connected  with 
some  of  those  colonies,  he  could  speak  with  some  confidence, 

! and  bear  concurrent  testimony,  were  it  necessary,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  views  which  had  been  so  ably  advanced 
j by  the  hon.  and  learned  author  of  the  paper.  There  ex- 
isted, however,  a great  and  paramount  evil,  and  until 
that  was  remedied,  or  in  a great  measure  mitigated,  he 
saw  very  little  hope  for  the  resuscitation  of  our  West 
Indian  Colonies,  or  of  the  realisation  of  those  commercial 
effects  which  the  learned  author  so  much  desired.  That 
evil  was  the  want  of  labour'.  In  many  of  our  colonies 
the  relative  position  of  master  and  labourer  was  reversed 
— the  servant,  in  fact,  occupied  the  position  of  the  master, 
and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  any 
labourers  could  be  obtained.  Were  there  an  adequate 
supply  of  labour — free  labour, — there  was  no  reason  why 
the  numerous  products  of  those  countries  might  not  be 
cultivated  with  advantage.  He  thought  a well-advised 
system  of  continuous,  self-supporting  emigration,  under 
proper  guidance  and  supervision,  was  the  desideratum  for 
the  resuscitation  of  those  colonies.  Of  all  the  natural 
products  of  the  West  Indies,  none  perhaps  were  more 
valuable  than  the  oleaginous  fruits  and  seeds  indigenous 
to  the  soil,  and  almost  unlimited  in  quantity.  These, 
even  under  existing  circumstances,  might  be  cultivated 
to  a profit.  Acting  upon  that  impression,  he  had  sent 
out  instructions  to  his  agent  in  Jamaica  to  commence  an 
experiment  on  a small  scale  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
“ moringa,”  which  had  been  spoken  of  by  the  author  of 
the  paper.  He  had  brought  with  him  a sample  of  the  seeds 
and  the  oil  produced  from  them,  and  he  read  the  follow- 
ing report  upon  the  seeds  of  the  Morin  glia  'pttrygosperma. 
by  Mr.  Dugald  Campbell,  Analytical  Chemist  to  "the 
Brampton  Hospital,  London  : — 

“The  seeds,  as  tney  are  received  by  me,  weigh  on  an  average 
4a  grains  each,  and  when  they  are  divested  of  their  husk  and 
shell,  leave  a small  pith-like  substance,  about  the  size  of  a pea, 
weighing  as  near  as  may  be  3.07  grains,  which  is  a yield  of  72.27 
per  cent. 

“This  pith-like  substance  is  composed  of  oily  matter,  saccharine 


matter,  with  other  vegetable  substances,  besides  mineral  salts 
and  water,  and  in  the  following  proportions  in  100  parts : — 


Oily  matter 

. 36.83 

Saccharine  matter  

8.28 

Other  vegetable  substances 

. 44.17 

Mineral  salts  

. 3 92 

Water 

. 6.80 

100.00 

“Although  I have  obtained  by  exact  chemical  processes  36.83 
per  cent,  of  oil,  the  modes  of  analysis  which  I was  necessitated 
to  adopt  in  order  to  estimate  all  the  oil  in  the  seed  are  too  ex- 
pensive in  their  operations  for  commercial  purposes,  and  could 
not,  on  that  account  alone,  were  there  no  other  reason  against 
their  use,  be  applied  to  extract  the  oil  from  the  seed. 

“ To  test,  however,  what  would  be  the  practical  yield  of  oil,  a 
quantity  of  the  seeds  were  deprived  of  their  shell,  and  in  this 
state  51b.  weight  were  enclosed  in  a horse-hair  bag — the  usual 
custom  in  such  an  operation- — and  submitted  to  hydraulic  pres- 
sure for  nearly  three  days  in  a room  kept  at  about  the  tempera- 
ture of  80°  Bah. 

“ The  product  thus  obtained,  after  filtering  once  through  ordi- 
nary  bibulous  paper,  was  a rich,  fatty,  bright,  clear,  rather  deep 
straw-coloured  oil,  weighing  lib.  and  qths.  of  an  ounce,  or  20.93 
per  cent,  of  oil  to  seed  deprived  of  its  outer  shell. 

“ This  oil  is  the  opposite  to  a dry  oil,  being  extremely  rich  in 
fatty  substances,  and  is  of  specific  gravity  915.60  at  60°  Eah. 
water  taken  as  1,000°.  When  it  is  kept  cooled  fora  short  time 
at  44°  it  soon  becomes  opaque  from  crystals  of  the  fatty  sub- 
stances forming  throughout  it,  and  it  is  now  very  viscid  and 
thick.  In  this  state  it  may  be  heated  up  to  65°  before  it  assumes 
its  original  brightness,  although  it  may  when  above  that  tem- 
perature be  gradually  cooled  down  to  below  50°  without  any 
change  being  perceived ; it  is  nearly  tasteless  and  almost  without 
odour;  any  odour,  however,  which  it  may  have  is  suggestive  of 
the  dahlia. 

The  practical  operation  gave  results  as  follows  : — 

Clear  oil  as  described  above  20.93 

Cake  76.26 

Loss  in  the  operation 2.81 

100.00 

“ My  opinion  of  the  oil  is,  that  it  is  highly  rich  and  valuable, 
and  applicable,  by  reason  of  its  qualities  above  described,  for  very 
many  purposes,  but  I have  not  gone  into  a perfect  chemical  ana- 
lysis of  it,  although  I would  be  happy  to  do  so  were  you  to 
wish  it. 

“ The  cake,  the  residue  in  the  press  after  the  operation,  is  a 
valuable  substance  and  may  be  applicable  in  more  ways  than  one ; 
its  full  examination  and  applications,  however,  are  reserved  for 
your  consideration,  but  its  examination,  so  far  as  I have  gone, 
has  led  me  to  the  following  results  in  100  parts  : — 


Oil  remaining  in  cake  

...  17.90 

Saccharine  matter  

...  11.24 

Other  vegetable  substances  

...  57.1S 

Mineral  salts  

...  4.96 

Water 

...  8.72 

100.00 

“As  many  substances  yielding  fat  oils  contain  essential  oils 
likewise,  I may  suggest  as  an  instance  of  this  the  hitter 
almond.  I deemed  it  necessary  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
cake  in  this  direction,  but  although  the  experiments  were  carried 
on  to  their  fullest  extent,  I was  unsuccessful,  and  got  no  essential 
oil  from  it. 

“ The  great  value  of  oil  cakes  is  in  their  properties  of  feeding, 
the  present  value  of  best  linseed  cake  here  is,  for  American, 
£12  10s.  per  ton,  English  £12,  and  French  £11.  Rape  cake 
has  been  found  to  be  inferior  in  feeding  qualities,  and  its  price 
is  about  £7  per  ton. 

“ I am  not  aware  that  physiologists  can  decide,  from  chemical 
data,  wherein  the  difference  between  these  two  substances  in 
power  of  feeding  exists,  their  chemical  composition  is  not  so  dis- 
similar as  to  suggest  speculation  in  this  direction.  The  element 
which  physiologists  and  chemists  agree  in  considering  one  of 
the  most  vital  importance  in  the  system  i3  nitrogen,  but  this 
exists  in  linseed  and  rape  cakes  as  near  as  maybe  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  hence,  although  a good  deal  may  depend  upon 
this  element  in  the  feeding  process,  still  it  would  appear  that 
the  difference  in  the  feeding  power  between  these  two  substances 
does  not  depend  upon  this  alone.  If  this  were  the  case  and 
that  the  nitrogen  was  the  great  element,  the  cake  which  I have 
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obtained  from  the  seeds  would  stand  pre-eminent,  for  linseed 
and  rape  cake  contain  on  an  average  from  5 to  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  whilst  it  yields  71  per  cent. 

*■  The  first  impression  to  the  palate  on  tasting  the  cake  is  one 
suggestive  of  a sweet  principle,  but  w hich,  however,  is  cursory 
and  yields  to  the  flavour  of  a bitter  principle,  and  although  I 
have  ascertained  that  the  sweet  taste  is  from  sugar,  and  I have 
likewise  estimated  the  amount,  as  may  be  seen  on 'referring  back 
to  the  partial  analysis  of  the  cake,  I have  not,  however,  deter- 
mined or  even  eliminated  the  bitter.  Many  of  these  bitter 
principles  are  very  nutritious  and  likewise  many  are  the  reverse, 
nay  even  poisonous.  Should  no  deleterious  matters  exist  in  the 
cake,  from  the  chemical  examination  I have  made,  I am  able  to 
say  it  possesses  elements  which  place  it,  according  to  all  views 
in  physiology,  superior  in  feeding  power  to  the  finest  linseed 
cake.  Should,  however,  this  cake  be  found  deleterious  as  a 
feeder  its  value  as  a manure  is  considerable,  and  from  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  it  contains,  comparing  it  with  Peruvian  Guano,  and 
allowing  10s.  per  tort  to  the  cake  for  the  more  favourable  condi- 
tion of  the  nitrogen  in  it  over  the  guano,  it  wrould  meet  a ready 
sale  now  in  the  London  market  at  £8  per  ton. 

“ From  your  information  I am  aware  that  the  seeds  which  I 
have  been  operating  upon  are  growing  without  cultivation,  and 
there  cannot  be  a doubt  but  that  the  yield  of  the  oil  would  be. 
to  a very  great  extent,  increased  by  the  culture  of  the  plant, 
and  so  likewise  would  the  saccharine  principle,  whilst  the  cake 
would  be  slightly  deteriorated  in  value  as  a manure,  for  it  is  a 
rule,  as  far  as  I have  observed,  in  most  plants,  that  cultivation, 
whilst  developing  the  non-nitrogenous  substances,  if  it  does  not 
depress  the  nitrogenous,  at  least  iu  no  way  assists  in  increasing 
them . 

“ Should  you  deem  it  necessary  for  me  to  proceed  further 
with  the  investigation  of  the  seeds  upon  any  of  the  properties 
to  which  I have  called  attention,  I will  be  happy  to  do  so.” 

Mr.  Clarke  went  on  to  remark  that  there  was  no  fear 
of  overstocking  the  market  with  oil,  even  if  the  quantity 
brought  in  were  double  or  ten  times  the  present  amount. 
Mr.  Clarke  also  produced  a sample  of  the  antidote  cocoon 
nut  (Fevillea  seccueleres),  the  kernel  of  which,  he  said, 
when  prepared  like  coffee,  so  far  as  flavour  was  concerned, 
was  an  excellent  substitute  for  that  article.  It  was, 
however,  supposed  to  be  provocative  of  dropsy.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  used  by  the  negroes  in  sickness,  and  also  in 
lieu  of  candles,  as  well  as  an  antidote  in  many  cases  of 
poison. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Meciii  spoke  in  reference  to  the  cake  of 
the  castor-oil  plant.  He  had  been  furnished  with  some 
of  it,  with  which  he  dressed  some  growing  crops  of  wheat  . 
He  had  no  doubt  the  cake  of  the  castor-oil  plant  produced 
very  excellent  results  as  a manure,  and  increased  the 
crop  very  considerably. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds  said  that  he  could  fully 
corroborate  the  observation  that  there  was  an  almost 
unlimited  demand  for  vegetable  oils  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  It  was  but  on  Monday,  in  a leader 
in  tire  Mark  Lane  Express , that  he  had  called  attention 
to  the  growing  wants  of  commerce  for  oil,  for  while  our 
imports  of  animal  fats  were  almost  stationary,  the  sup- 
ply of  vegetable  oils  had  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
10  years — a strong  stimulus  having  been  given  to  im- 
portation by  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  oil,  and  on  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  while  the  large  production  and 
consumption  of  composite  candles  led  to  an  extra  de- 
mand. Indeed,  oils  of  all  kinds  were  in  great  request; 
whether  they  consisted  of  the  new  Cahoun  oil  (in- 
troduced into  notice  bv  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Temple), 
the  castor  oil,  oil  of  lien — used  chiefly,  he  believed, 
by  watchmalcsrs — palm  oil,  or  any  other  of  the  nume- 
rous oils  with  which  the  tropics  abounded.  Much  as 
he  desired  to  stimulate  the  production  of  oil-cakes, 
whether  for  feeding  purposes  or  for  manures,  he  feared 
the  refuse,  after  expressing  the  oil  from  the  moringa, 
would  be  very  limited  ; and  it  would  be  long  before  any 
appreciable  supply  could  be  obtained.  He  trusted  it  would 
be  the  means  of  bringing  the  locality  more  prominently 
into  notice  among  our  merchants  and  capitalists,  and 
obtaining  for  it  the  Government  recognition  and  esta- 
blishment as  a colony.  This,  with  the  question  of 
labour  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Clarke,  as  the  essentials 


requisite  for  its  advancement  Among  the  vast  range  of. 
products  incidentally  or  specifically  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Temple,  fibrous  materials  were  among  the  most  im- 
portant. At  a lecture,  on  Monday  evening,  he  (Mr.. 
Simmonds)  had  gone  somewhat  elaborately  into  our 
increasing  demands  for  cotton  and  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances, and  our  dependence  upon  the  United  States  for 
our  supply  of  cotton,  while  it  could  be  produced  in 
abundance  in  our  various  dependencies.  The  subject 
was  prominently  taken  up  yesterday  in  a leader  in  the 
Times.  The  beautiful  specimens  of  cotton  and  fibre  pro- 
duced that  evening  showed  what  could  be  done  in  the 
neglected  district  of  Honduras.  Formerly,  our  West 
Indian  and  American  possessions,  British  Guiana,  Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes,  Bahama,  &c.,  supplied  us  with  con- 
siderable quantities  of  cotton,  while  they  now  scarcely 
produced  any.  But  there  were  numerous  wild  plants 
of  the  Broumelia  and  Agave  and  other  tribes,  as  well  as 
the  palms,  from  which  fibrous  material  for  many  useful 
purposes  could  be  obtained.  He  had  seen  that  day  some 
indigenous  specimens  of  the  penguin  or  bromelia,  and 
other  fibres  from  Honduras,  which  had  been  operated 
upon  by  a new  patented  process,  by  Messrs.  Pye,  Bro- 
thers, of  Ipswich,  and  he  was  astonished  at  the  remark- 
able improvement  in  tire  quality  and  the  high  com- 
mercial value  given  to  this  article.  The  main  difficulty 
that  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  utilising  many  of  those 
fibres,  was  cheap  machinery  for  preparing  them,  and  the 
getting  rid  of  the  various  and  gummy  matters  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  without  injury  to  the  fibre.  This- 
was  now  effected,  and  lie  foresaw  great  benefits  to  the 
colonies  and  to  our  own  manufacturers  at  home  there- 
from. 

Mr.  Pye  said,  that  his  name  having  been  mentioned 
by  the  Honourable  Chief  Justice  in  his  paper  in  con- 
nection with  the  commercial  value  of  one  of  the 
fibres  exhibited  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  British  Honduras,  and  having 
been  also  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Simmonds  with  refer- 
ence to  other  fibres,  the  produce  of  our  possessions,, 
he  deemed  it  due  to  the  Society,  to  state  how  he 
had  been  able  to  give  such  a decided  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  the  fibre  in  question — the  “ Pita  broumelia  ” 
or  silk  grass.  The  Chief  Justice  had  seut  to  him  a speci- 
men of  this  fibre  to  test  its  commercial  and  spinning 
qualities,  and  lie  (Mr.  Pye)  then  produced  it  in  a state  fit 
for  manufacturing  purposes  generally.  On  the  authority 
of  practical  men,  he  could  confidently  assert  that  this 
fibre,  from  its  strength  and  quality,  might  be  rendered 
fit,  by  the  heckling  process,  for  the  finest  fabrics.  Inci- 
dentally lie  would  remark  that  the  specimen  given  to  him 
contained,  by  accidental  contact  witlijsome  strong  gum — 
much  of  that  substance — a matter  perfectly  foreign  to- 
the  plant  itself — thereby  increasing  the  difficulty  of  its 
purification  from  its  own  natural  gums.  This  combina- 
tion of  gummy  matters  was  a severe  test  of  the  efficacy 
of  his  (Mr.  Pye’s)  process,  and  the  specimen  he  then  pro- 
duced showed  how  perfectly  his  system  had  acted  in  pro- 
ducing a pure  .and  and  valuable  fibre.  Mr.  Simmonds 
having  alluded  generally  to  the  fibrous  productions  of 
India,  both  east  and  [west,  he  trusted  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  mention  that  t lie  numerous  plants  and  grasses, 
classed  commercially  as  hemps,  were  readily  and 
effectually  treated  by  his  process  (which  was  simple  and 
speedy  in  its  operation,  and  of  little  cost).  He  had  from 
them  produced  pure  and  valuable  fibres,  possessing  great 
strength,  and  capable  of  conversion  into  the  best  ships’ 
cordage  and  canvas,  and  many  of  them  into  the  finest 
fabrics. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Sharp  said  that  he  could  confirm  all  that 
had  been  said  by  Mr.  Pye  and  Mr.  Simmonds;  and  with 
regard  to  the  silk  grass,  to  which  especial  reference  had 
been  made,  and  which,  although  not  exclusively  the 
growtli  of  Honduras — since  it  was  produced  in  British 
Guiana — was  not  of  general  growth  in  the  West  India 
colonies,  lie  had  that  morning  submitted  some  of  the 
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fibre  to  close  microscopical  examination,  and  had  ascer- 
| tained,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  each  fibre  con- 
sisted of  from  six  to  twelve,  or  more,  fine  filaments,  held 
together  by  a gummy  matter,  capable  of  being  dissolved, 
which  would  bring  the  material  to  the  same  perfect  state  as 
1 twoof  the  specimens  he  hadlaid  upon  the  table.  These  had 
been  passed  over  the  combs  or  heckles  of  a flax  mill,  and 

Ihad  been  pronounced,  by  the  most  experienced  flax- 
spinners  of  the  North,  to  be  greatly  superior  to  Russian 
flax,  and  approaching  the  best  description  of  Belgian,  in 
capability  of  application  to  the  finest  textile  fabrics. 
These  two  specimens  were  of  altogether  different  plants 
from  the  silk  grass,  and  partook,  with  it,  of  the  valuable 
qualities  of  great  fineness  and  strength.  A material 
point  to  be  considered  was  the  machinery  to  be  employed 
in  obtaining  these  fabrics ; and  the  scarcity  and  cost  of 
labour  in  Honduras  rendered  such  means  of  superseding 
manual  labour  essential.  On  that  head  he  would 
observe,  that  the  plantain,  one  of  the  most  luxuriant 

I plants  in  growth,  could  be  easily  prepared  by  one  ma- 
chine; whilst  the  silk  grass,  which  was  of  the  genus 
B roumelia,  together  with  the  penguin,  or  wildfire,  the 
aloe,  and  numerous  others,  required  a machine  essentially 
different  in  construction.  The  leaf  of  the  silk  grass  . con- 
i' sisted  of  two  different  structures,  the  upper  side  being  of 
a soft  or  pulpy  character,  easy  of  removal;  and 
the  under  side  of  a harder  or  more  ligneous 
character,  and  more  difficult  to  separate,  these  two 
external  bodies  holding  the  fibre  between  them. 
The  preparation  of  the  fibre  was,  however,  a mere 
question  of  mechanical  arrangement;  and  in  a few 
weeks  he  would  be  able  to  show  the  hon.  and  learned 
Chief  Justice  machines  adapted  to  all  those  purposes. 
Mr.  Sharp  then  stated  that  he  quite  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  colonies  had  not  met 
with  that  support  from  the  home  authorities  to  which 
they  were  entitled  ; and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating. 
j|  that  two  of  our  West  India  possessions,  the  Island  of 
Jamaica  and  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  to  which  he 
would  add  Honduras,  were  capable  of  furnishing  these 
fibres,  in  their  various  kinds,  to  the  amount  of  three 
millions  sterling  per  annum.  He  had  been  severely  at- 
tacked for  advocating  the  cause  of  the  colonies  in 
preference  to  Russia  and  other  foreign  countries,  with 
respect  to  supplies  of  fibrous  matter..  But  he  would 
plainly  avow,  that  he  was  sufficiently  an  Englishman, 
and  sufficiently  patriotic,  to  prefer  the  interest,  the 
welfare,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  colonial  possessions,  and 
of  our  fellow-subjects  engaged  there,  to  those  of  any 
foreign  country  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Routledge  said,  with  reference  to  the  machines 
which  were  exhibited  before  the  Society  on  the  2Sth 
November,  for  expressing  the  fibres  of  plants,  he  had  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Mr.  Burke,  of  Montserrat,  stating 
that  both  the  large  and  the  small  machine  had  been  used 
there  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Samples  of  the 
fibres  so  manufactured  would,  on  a future  occasion,  be 
submitted  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society.  Machines 
had  been  brought  out  to  test  the  matter  upon  a proper 
basis,  and  within  a month  from  that  time  20  or  more 
machines  would  go  out  to  India.  Thus  the  fibre  ques- 
tion would  very  soon  be  settled. 

Air.  Tkelawxy  Saunders  said,  there  were  two  points 
only  to  which  he  would  allude.  The  first  -was  the  geo- 
graphical question,  and  the  second  was  the  administrative 
question.  With  regard  to  the  former,  he  thought  the 
delineator  of  the  map  exhibited  had  been  suffieiently 
modest  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  this  province  from 
the  Hondo  to  the  Sarstoon.  The  actual  frontier  must 
remain  in  uncertainty  until  the  enterprise  of  some  parties 
should  carry  exploration  and  survey  into  the  interior,  so 
as  to  determine  a question  of  considerable  importance 
where  every  inch  of  territory  was  of  the  productive  cha- 
racter they  had  heard  described.  With  reference  to  the 
administrative  question,  he  would  remark  that  it  could 
never  be  expected  that  much  would  be  done  in  the  shape 


of  agricultural  operations  in  these  colonies  until  the 
question  of  title  to  the  land  was  placed  upon  a more 
satisfactory  basis.  The  government  proceeded  upon  no 
fixed  principle  in  matters  of  that  important  character. 
It  often  happened  that  in  the  first  instance  private  in- 
terests grew  up  until  they  became  of  sufficient  importance 
to  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  government, 
who  met  the  demands  of  those  interests  as  expediency 
suggested.  That  was  the  conclusion  to  which  he  came 
from  witnessing  the  operations  of  government  in  some  of 
our  growing  colonies.  He  thought  in  this  respect  they 
might  take  a lesson  from  their  brethren  in  the 
United  States,  and  follow  their  example  with  regard 
to  the  occupation  of  new  territories.  Their  plan 
was  to  establish  a government  office  for  the  allotment  of 
the  land  at  a set  price.  Where  sufficient  attractions 
were  offered  settlers  would  speedily  follow.  With 
reference  to  the  complaint  they  had  heard  of  the  indo- 
lence and  indisposition  of  thenegroes  in  Jamaica  to  work, 
he  did  not  blame  them  for  it.  They  would  not  work 
unless  they  were  duly  paid,  and  there  was  not  sufficient 
inducement  in  the  wages  which  the  colonists  could  pay. 
It  was  not  so  much  a place  for  capital  as  for  free  and 
independent  labour;  and  that  could  only  be  procured  by 
granting  a secure  title  to  the  land. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  said  that  he  hoped  this 
veiy  valuable  paper  would  lead  to  the  products  of  Hon- 
duras being  more  fully  explored  and  brought  into  com- 
merce. If  any  gentleman  was  incited  by  it  to  undertake 
the  manufacture  of  eahoun  oil,  he  need  be  under  no  fear 
of  glutting  the  English  market,  nor  that  the  supply  of 
all  that  class  of  butters  and  oils  was  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  constantly  increasing  demand,  and  there  would 
be  no  fear  of  any  quantity  of  eahoun  oil  not  meeting 
with  a ready  sale  at  the  price  of  the  finest  cocoa-nut  oil. 
The  moringa  seed,  better  known  as  the  oil  of  Ben,  which 
had  been  spoken  of,  had  long  been  used  in  small  quan- 
tities in  this  country,  and  was  a valuable  bland  oil,  with 
a low  congealing  point.  When  the  commercial  explora- 
tion takes  place  it  would  be  well  to  collect,  in  addition 
to  the  palm  and  the  other  known  butter  and  oil  seeds, 
all  other  seeds  which  on  being  burnt  would  show  any 
considerable  light-giving  properties.  In  all  tropical 
countries  where  he  had  had  the  means  of  collecting 
information,  there  were  found  many  varieties  of  tallow, 
butter,  and  oil-yielding  seeds,  some  of  which,  when  un- 
tried, would  appear  only  woody  and  hard,  but  which 
yielded  hard  tallows,  and  from  their  high  melting-points 
were  capable  of  being  substituted  for  even  the  hardest 
descriptions  of  animal  tallow.  Caster-oil  could  now  be 
used  in  very  large  quantities  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
and  at  the  present  high  rate  of  oils  it  would  sell  readily 
at  above  £40  atom 

Colonel  O’Connor  said,  had  he  not  been  requested  to 
do  so,  he  should  not  have  t^ken  the  libert}^  of  obtruding 
any  observations  of  his  own  in  confirmation  of  what  the 
learned  Chief  Justice  had  stated.  But  the  experience  of 
three  and  a-half  years’  residence  in  Honduras,  and  the 
liavingtravelled  through  a considerable  portion  of  Central 
America,  added  to  some  experience  in  Africa,  enabled 
him  to  state  that  the  subjects  brought  forward  by  the 
learned  Chief  Justice  were  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  Chief  Justice  had  thrown  light  upon  a colony 
which  had  been  long  kept  in  the  shade ; and  it  was 
only  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  subject  had 
not  been  sooner  brought  forward.  He  considered 
they  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  Chief  Justice ; and 
looking  at  the  important  service  he  had  rendered  to  the 
colony  itself,  he  (Colonel  O’Connor),  as  Governor  of  one 
of  her  Majesty’s  colonies,  hoped  lie  would  receive  that 
reward  which  he  so  richly  deserved. 

The  Chairman  said  his  duties  that  evening  were  light, 
being  rather  to  elicit  discussion  from  others  than  to  take 
part  in  it  himself.  He  had,  however,  one  pleasing  por- 
tion of  his  duty  still  to  perform,  that  of  inviting  the 
meeting  to  give  their  warmest  thanks  to  Mr.  Chief 
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Justice  Temple,  for  the  very  valuable  and  interesting 
paper  with  which  he  had  favoured  them  that  evening. 
All  must  be  greatly  indebted  to  that  gentleman  who, 
while  in  this  country  for  relaxation  from  his  arduous 
duties  as  Chief  Justice,  had  devoted  his  leisure  to  the 
making  known  the  value  and  importance  of  the  settle- 
ment about  which  lie  (the  chairman)  was  sorry  to  say 
in  this  country  they  knew  very  little.  In  bringing  for- 
ward this  information,  and  showing  the  almost  un- 
touched field  for  capital  and  labour  which  existed  there, 
Mr.  Temple  was  not  only  benefiting  British  Honduras, 
but  British  commerce.  He  would  not  detain  the  meeting 
any  further  than  formally  to  propose  the  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  paper  read  to  them  that  evening. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Temple. 

The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a great  variety 
of  specimens  of  the  products  of  Honduras,  among 
which  were  several  varieties  of  cotton,  cahoun 
palm  nuts,  cahoun  oil,  and  candles  manufactured 
from  it,  the  ground  nut,  castor-oil  seeds,  the 
moringa  pods  and  seeds,  the  zericote  wood, 
snake  root,  &c. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  21st  inst.,  a Paper  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier, 
“ On  the  proposed  Honduras  Interoceanic  Rail- 
way,” would  be  read. 


JjMf  (Emcspiimitu 


DRYING  OILS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Binks’s  method  of  treating  linseed  oil,  as  de- 
scribed in  your  paper  of  the  5th  inst.,  will,  if  founded 
upon  a correct  basis,  commend  itself  to  every  unprejudiced 
mind,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  the  necessity  for  using  sul- 
phuric acid,  thus  supplying  a remedy  for  a great  evil, 
not  only  in  reference  to  painting  in  general,  but  also  as 
regards  the  artistic  world. 

By  means  of  the  injection  of  sulphuric  acid,  followed 
by  steam,  almost  all  such  oils,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
have  been  mixed  together  by  almost  every  crasher  and 
large  consumer,  thereby  injuring  their  protective  property 
and  deceiving  the  public  at  large. 

In  London,  where  the  external  stucco  is  so  universally 
painted,  the  difficulty  has  hitherto  been  to  account  for 
the  blackness  which  so  frequently  comes  upon  the  painted 
surfaces,  but  now  that  the  use  of  inferior  oils  saturated 
with  sulphuric  acid  has  been  brought  to  light,  the  mys- 
tery is  solved.  Of  course,  if  the  oxide  of  manganese  be 
rot  completely  separated  from  the  oil,  tire  painted  sur- 
face may  still  acquire  colour,  viz.,  that  of  a brick  red, 
which  would  be  almost  as  objectionable.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Binkscan  prevent  this,  but  as  white  lead  is  the  pigment 
which  forms  the  basis  of  most  colours,  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  its  manufacture  should  also  be  attended  to, 
as  there  is  only  one  variety  of  carbonate  of  lead  suitable 
for  paint,  i.e.,  carbonate  of  lead  devoid  of  constituent 
water.  This  variety  is  soluble  in  linseed  oil,  and  in  a 
manner  is  in  a state  of  chemical  union  with  it.  The 
varieties  of  carbonate  of  lead  formed  from  precipitation 
always  contains  water  (constituent),  or  of  crystallisation 
incapable  of  entering  into  union  with  the  oil.  Hence  its 
want  of  durability  ; and  moreover,  from  its  transparency 
it  does  not  cover  ; the  consequence  is,  that  when  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  wash  surfaces  painted  with  such  ma- 
terial, or  even  zinc  prepared  in  a similar  way,  all  will 
come  away  with  the  dirt;  the  oil  also,  if  reduced  by 
an  extra  dose  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  as  granular  a state 
as  the  lead  or  zinc;  but  should  the  oil  be  perfect,  then  it 
alone  is  left  to  protect  the  work,  but  deprived  of  its  uni- 
form appearance. 
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Then,  although  it  is  notorious  that  all  paint  will  blister 
if  applied  to  new  plaster  or  unseasoned  wood,  yet  is  it 
not  probable  that  it  may  arise  from  the  agency  of  water 
contained  in  the  oil  or  pigment  mixed  with  it?  This  ap- 
pears to  be  more  particularly  the  case  when  the  work  is 
made  to  dry  rapidly  by  the  addition  of  mineral  driers — 
the  surface  of  the  paint  gets  dry  and  water-proof,  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  watery  vapour.  My  only  anxiety 
is  to  obtain  an  article  to  stand  the  test  of  time. 

A MEMBER. 


BROWN  LIME. 

Sir,- — I am  glad  to  see  my  views  confirmed  in  regard 
to  the  finding  of  a boulder  lime  stone  in  the  Principality 
fit  for  hydraulic  works;  but,  in  order  to  clear  up  all 
doubt,  I should  be  much  gratified  if  Mr.  Girdwood  would 
have  the  goodness  to  state,  whether  any  manufacturing 
process  be  required  in  making  up  the  Welsh  hydraulic 
mortar,  because,  if  so,  the  result  will  be  nothing. 

Should  edge  or  face  stones  be  required  to  grind  the 
burnt  limestone  to  powder,  a large  capital  would  be  ren- 
dered necessary — the  rock  upon  which  we  always  split 
in  England. 

I allude  to  this  point  more  particularly,  because  the 
hydraulic  limestone  of  Italy  is  slacked  and  brought  into 
fine  dry  powder  by  merely  sprinkling  the  burnt  limestone 
with  the  smaPest  possible  quantity  of  water,  while  the 
mortar  made  from  such  lime  requires  to  be  inundated  with, 
water  as  fast  as  each  course  is  laid. 

I have  also  received  a communication  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  Bart.,  of  Caynham-court,  near  Ludlow, 
informing  me  that  the  Poughnill  limestone  quarries  on 
his  estate  will  afford  any  quantity  of  hydraulic  lime 
such  as  I have  described. 

In  regard  to  the  rottenstone  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gird- 
wood, as  being  abundant  in  various  parts  of  the  Princi- 
pality, 1 should  wish  he  had  found,  instead,  the  real 
tripoli,  that  formerly  came  do  us  from  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary, which  is  a much  superior  article,  as  it  is  of  a very 
light  buff  colour,  nearly  white,  and  the  grit  is  both  finer 
and  sharper. 

Tripoli  cannot  be  purchased  at  present  in  the  ordinary 
way  ; the  very  dirty-looking  rottenstone  is  always  offered 
as  a substitute  : which  may  be,  moreover,  largely  adul- 
terated, while  the  true  tripoli  cannot,  as  it  is  imported  in 
solid  native  lumps,  and  yet  so  soft  that  it  requires  no 
grinding. 

HENRY  W.  REYELEY. 

Parkstonc,  Dorset. 


SNAKE  BITES. 

Sir. — Observing  that  some  considerable  attention  has 
recently  been  directed  by  your  Society  to  the  subject  of 
snake  bites  and  their  remedies,  I would  introduce  to 
your  notice  that  singular  vegetable  phenomenon  the 
“ snake  nut  ” of  Demerara,  which  is  the  product  of  a 
large  tree,  not  by  any  means  common  in  that  country, 
where  alone  it  is  to  be  found. 

The  pericarp  is  hard,  bivalvular,  nearly  round,  and 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  contains  a soft,  rather 
oily  kernel,  in  the  exact  similitude  of  a coiled  snake, 
tapering  gradually  to  the  tail,  and  possessing,  when 
fresh,  all  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
living  reptile  it  represents,  with  distinctly  formed  eyes 
and  mouth.  There  is  also  a soft  pithy  substance  sur- 
rounding the  kernel  which  is  easily  detached. 

The  native  legend  connected  with  this  rather  ano- 
malous offspring  of  nature,  is  to  the  effect,  that  the 
kernels  of  these  nuts  are  but  the  counterpart  of  a small 
and  venomous  species  of  snake,  which  frequents  the 
roots  of  the  tree  producing  them,  but  that  the  same 
kernels  broken  and  applied  to  any  wound  caused  by 
the  bite  of  these  reptiles,  act  as  an  antidote  to  the 
poison. 

The  description  of  the  nut  I have  given  from  ocular 
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observation  of  two  or  three  which  I possess,  in  a private 
collection  of  some  2,000  specimens  of  natural  products, 
and  the  legend  connected  with  it  I had  by  word  of 
mouth  from  a kind  friend  long  resident  in  British 
Guiana,  who  furnished  me  with  the  nuts  above  mentioned. 

The  animal  form  assumed  in  this  instance  by  a 
vegetable  fruit  is  certainly  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
naturalists  and  botanists,  and  appears  to  point  to  some 
such  origin  as  that  attributed  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  the 
vegetable  caterpillar  of  New  Zealand,  viz.,  the  germina- 
tion of  a seed  in  the  body  of  an  animal  which  it  must 
have  destroyed,  and  whose  form  it  consequently  assumed. 

These  few  imperfect  remarks,  if  of  no  other  service, 
may  elicit  further  and  more  correct  information  from 
some  of  the  readers  of  your  Journal  on  so  interesting  a 
subject  as  the  snake  nut  of  Demerara. — I am,  &£., 

T.  D.  BOCK. 

8,  Napier-terrace,  Wellington-street,  Islington. 

POSTAL  DISTRICTS. 

Sir, — I would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  as  a means 
of  more  readily  carrying  out  the  recent  postal  arrange- 
ments, that  the  initials  of  each  district  should  be  painted 
on  the  wall  under  the  name  of  the  street.  The  majority 
of  persons  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  informing  them- 
selves of  the  district  in  which  each  street  is  situated  if 
that  information  can  only  he  derived  from  circulars  or 
maps, — but  they  must  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
names  of  the  streets  in  order  to  carry  on  their  everyday 
transactions.  If,  then,  the  initials  of  the  districts  be 
placed  under  the  name  of  the  street,  people  will  learn  the 
street  and  the  district  at  the  same  time.  I should  re- 
commend the  ordinary  stencil  plate  letters  cut  out,  with 
which  and  with  the  necessary  pot  of  white  or  black  paint 
and  a brush,  the  gaslighters,  when  they  go  with  ladders 
in  a morning  to  clean  their  lamps,  could,  whether  they 
were  able  to  write  or  not,  mark  every  street,  at  a very 
small  cost. — I am,  &e.,  R.  TEMPLE. 

Jan.  12,  1857. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — The  Mayor  of  York,  in  his  address  to  the  Me- 
chanics’ Institution  of  that  city,  in  speaking  of  the 
education  of  girls,  said,  that  not  only  the  lower  classes 
should  be  instructed  in  domestic  duties,  but  also  those  of 
the  middle  ranks  of  life.  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered 
that  many  men  in  all  professions  have  but  very  limited 
means  at  the  commencement  of  their  career,  it  behoves 
their  wives  to  accommodate  themselves  so  as  to  make 
the  scanty  earnings  of  their  partners  go  as  far  as  possi- 
ble in  procuring  comforts,  consequently,  then,  their  wives 
should  themselves  be  sufficiently  instructed  to  direct  in- 
ferior servants  in  domestic  employments.  But  ac- 
quaintance with  such  matters  need  not  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  accomplishments  and  the  higher  branches 
of  education ; indeed,  the  contrary  has  generally  been 
found  to  be  the  case.  A proof  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
the  Mechanics’  Magazine,  No.  1513,  August  7, 1852,  which 
enters  into  many  useful  details. — 1 am,  &c., 

M.  S.  BENT1IAM. 

26,  Wilton-place. 


fratciMup  0f  institutions. 



Beaumont  Institution. — On  Monday  evening,  Mr. 
P.  L.  Simmonds  delivered  an  excellent  and  instructive 
lecture  “ On  the  Progress  of  Science  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  in  which  he  gave  an  interesting  resume  of 
the  most  important  modern  inventions  and  discoveries, 
and  the  benefits  they  had  conferred  on  arts,  manu- 
factui-es,  and  commerce,  and  in  promoting  civilization. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a variety  of  specimens  of 
improved  mechanism,  and  examples  of  the  cheapening 
and  improvement  of  articles  of  common  use.  The  lecture 
gave  much  satisfaction  to  a numerous  and  intelligent 
audience. 


£0  (fenspirtmfs. 

■ ♦ 

Erratum. — In  last  number  of  the  Journal , p.  Ill,  col.  1, 
line  34,  for  “ mechanical,”  read  “ unmechanical.” 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  London  Institution,  7.  Dr.  Tyndall,  “ On  the  Nature  and 
Phenomena  of  Light.” 

Chemical,  8.  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Dr.  J.  II.  Gilbert,  “ On 
the  Composition  of  Wheat  Grain,  and  its  Products  at  the 
Mill,  with  Observations  on  Bread.” 

Tues.  Royal  Institution,  3.  Prof.  Huxley  “ On  the  General  Nature 
of  Motion  and  Sensation  in  Living  Bodies.” 

Civil  Engineers,  8.  Renewed  Discussion  on  Mr.  Window’s 
paper  “ On  Submarine  Electric  Telegraphs.” 

Linmean,  8. 

Pathological,  8. 

Statistical,  8.  Mr.  W.  G.  Lumley,  “An  Account  of  a Bank- 
ing Establishment  at  Belgium,  entitled  L’Union  du  Credit 
de  Bruxelles.” 

Wed.  Royal  Soc.  Lit.,  4|. 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier,  “ On  the  proposed 
Honduras  Interoceanic  Railway.” 

Geological,  8.  Mr.  Prestwich,  “ On  a Fossilliferous  Iron- 
sand  on  the  chalk  escarpment  of  the  North  Downs,”  and 
other  communications. 

Thurs.  Royal  Institution,  3.  Prof.  Tyndall  “ On  Sound.” 

Royal  Society  Club,  6. 

Numismatic,  7. 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Royal,  8j. 

Fri.  Royal  Institution,  8§.  Prof.  Tyndall,  “ Observations  on 
Glaciers.” 

Sat.  London  Institution,  3.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “ On  Experi- 
mer  al  Physics,  chiefly  in  Relation  to  Chemistry.” 

Royal  Institution,  3.  Prof.  Phillips  “ On  the  Nature  and 
Origin  of  the  Rocky  Crust  of  the  Globe.” 

Royal  Botanic,  3f. 

Medical,  8. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette , January  9th,  1856.] 

Dated  20 th  November , 1856. 

2751.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,~166,  Fleet-street — A method  of, 
and  certain  varnishes  or  compositions  for  rendering  wood 
and  other  substances  uninflammable  and  fire-proof,  applica- 
ble also  to  the  indurating  of  calcareous  earths  and  stone,  and 
to  the  rendering  of  paper  and  fabrics  damp-proof,  together 
with  apparatuses  for  manufacturing  such  compositions.  (A 
communication . ) 

Dated  3rd  December,  1856. 

2866.  Thomas  Crabtree,  Halifax,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in  card- 
setting  machines,  and  in  certain  machinery  or  apparatus 
employed  in  the  construction  thereof,  which  apparatus  is 
also  applicable  to  similar  purposes. 

Dated  1 1th  December,  1856. 

2985.  John  Smith,  Heywood,  Lancaster — Improvements  in  machinery 
for  pumping. 

Dated  18 th  December , 1856. 

2995.  Francis  Barber  Howell,  36,  High  Holborn — Improvements  in 
machinery  for  cutting  or  making  corks.  (A  communication.) 

2997.  William  Hartley,  Bradford,  Yorkshire  — Improvements  in 
spinning  frames  for  spinning  wool,  hair,  alpaca,  cotton,  silk, 
flax,  or  any  other  fibrous  substances,  on  spools,  paper  tubes, 
or  any  kind  of  bobbins. 

2999.  George  Miller  Clarke,  Goldington,  Herts — Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  moulded  candles. 

3001.  William  Knox  Wigram,  Lincoln's-inn  — An  apparatus  for 
igniting  lucifer  matches,  or  matches  tipped  with  phosphor- 
ous or  igniting  composition. 

3003.  Joho  Brown,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
ships’  yards. 

3005.  Warren  A.  Simonds,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.S.  — An  im- 
proved life -preserving  float. 

Dated  19 th  December , 1S56. 

3007.  William  Rye  and  James  Simpson,  Oldham,  Lancashire — An 
improved  self-acting  willow  for  opening  cotton  and  other 
fibrous  materials. 

3009.  Charles  Massi,  13,  Greville-stiect,  Hatton-garden — Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  mounting  cameras. 

Dried  30th  December,  1856. 

3013.  Henry  Batchelor,  Newport,  Monmouthshire  — Certain  im- 
provements in  steam  boilers. 

3015.  Thomas  White,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire — A new  or  improved 
manufacture  of  hoots,  shoes,  and  other  coverings  for  the 
feet. 

3019.  Charles  Cave  Wilkinson,  14,  Hermes-street,  Pentonville  — 
An  improvement  in  carving  forks. 

Dated  22nd  December,  1856. 

3021.  Robert  Gibson,  Hull,  Yorkshire — An  improved  self-acting 
apparatus  for  signalling  on  railways. 

3023.  William  James  Payne,  119,  Waterloo-road,  Lambeth — Cer- 
tain improvements  in  casting  and  finishing  cocks  for  general 
purposes. 
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3025.  Louis  Antoine  Lang,  Rue  de  Cliaillot,  No.  04,  Paris — A new 

system  of  rotary  motion  for  ail  kinds  of  vehicles. 

3026.  Ebenezer  Thornton,  Huddersfield — Improvements  in  furnaces. 

3028.  Thomas  Lyon  Thurlow,  Baynard’s-park,  Surrey — Improve- 

ments in  reaping  machines. 

3029.  William  Henry  Stratton,  179,  Lambeth-walk,  Lambeth — Im- 

provements in  the  fire-doors  of  furnaces. 

3030.  James  Redgate,  Edwin  Ellis,  and  John  Cropper,  Nottingham — 

Improvements  in  bobbin  net  or  twist  lace  machinery. 

3032.  George  Davis,  Clerkcnwell— An  improved  name  and  business 

plate  for  the  outsides  of  doors  and  windows. 

3033.  Edward  Stanford.  Charing  cross,  Westminster— An  improve- 

ment in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes. 

3034.  William  Beckett  Johnson,  Altrincham,  Cheshire — Improve 

ments  in  steam  engines  and  in  apparatus  connected  therewith. 

3035.  William  Smith,  10,  Salisbury-street,  Adelphi — Certain  im- 

provements in  railway  rolling  stock.  (A  communication.) 

3036.  Frederic  Prince,  4,  Trafalgar-squarc — Improvements  in  fire- 

arms. 

Dated  23 rd  December , 1856. 

3037.  Joseph  Sharp  Bailey,  Keighley,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in 

machinery  for  combing  wool  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

3038.  William  Spence,  50,  Chancery-lane — Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  of  felt.  (A  communication.) 

3039.  James  Robertson  Dick,  Alnwick,  Nortkumberlandshire — Im- 

provements in  window  sashes. 

3040.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — An  improved 

mode  of  manufacturing  capsules  for  containing  medicines.  (A 
communication . ) 

3041.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane — Certain  im- 

provements in  meters  for  water  and  other  liquids.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

3042.  John  Anderson,  Woolwich — Improved  means  of  protecting 

floating  batteries,  ships,  land  batteries,  martello  towers,  or 
other  constructions,  against  shot  or  shell,  or  other  projectiles. 

3043.  William  Farrer  Ecroydand  Jonathan  Ileywood,  Marsden,  Lan- 

cashire, and  George  Scarr,  Burnley,  Lancashire — Improve- 
ments in  looms  for  weaving. 

3044.  James  Lark,  5,  Bridge-foot,  Yauxhal  1-cross — Improvements  in 

kilns  for  burning  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  lime  and 
cements. 

3045.  Julien  Louis  Guillaume  Bailly,  King-square,  Middlesex — Im- 

provements in  "winding  up  or  maintaining  the  power  of  clocks. 

3047.  Felix  Dehavnin,  Paris — Improvements  in  machinery  for  mould- 

ing and  pressing  artificial  fuel  and  plastic  substances,  and  for 
driving  the  same  from  the  moulds. 

3048.  George  Washington  Van  Abbott,  Croydon — An  improvement 

in  bank  notes,  which  is  also  applicable  to  share  certificates 
and  other  similar  documents. 

3049.  Alfred  Heather,  Portsmouth — Improvements  in  ferry  boats. 

Dated  21  tli  December , 1856. 

3050.  William  MacNaught.  Manchester — Certain  improvements  in 

steam  engines. 

3051.  Benjamin  Goodfellow,  Hyde,  Cheshire — Improvements  in  the 

construction  of  steam  boilers. 

3052.  William  Macpherson,  Manchester — Certain  improvements  in 

machinery  for  spinning  and  doubling  cotton  and  other  fibrous 
materials. 

3053.  Giuseppe  Antonio  Giovanni  Nani,  Sablonibre  Hotel,  Leiccstcr- 

square — Improvements  in  toys  for  the  use  of  children. 

3054.  William  Taylor,  Nottingham — Improvements  in  producing  va- 

rious ornamental  efl’eets  upon  fabrics,  paper,  and  other  sur- 
faces. 

3055.  James  Samson  Barraclough,  Halifax,  Yorkshire — Improvements 

in  the  means,  machinery,  or  apparatus  used  for  grinding 
dye-wares. 

3058.  John  Elliott,  Sunderland — Improved  machinery  for  manufac- 
turing rivets,  bolts,  spikes,  and  other  similar  articles. 

Dated  2 Gth  December , 1856. 

3061.  Jacques  Hostcin,  aine,  Bordeaux,  France — An  improved  me- 

chanism for  stopping  railway  trains. 

3062.  David  Macdonald.  Glasgow — Improvements  in  washing,  bleach- 

ing, cleansing,  and  preparing  textile  fabrics  and  materials. 

3063.  William  Smith,  85.  Margaret-street,  Cavendish-square,  and 

Donald  Bethune,  Cambridge-terrace,  Hydc-park — Consuming 
or  preventing  smoke  in  cliimnics  and  furnaces. 

3065.  William  Irlam,  Gibraltar  Iron  Works,  Newton  Heath,  Man- 

chester— Improvements  in  the  construction  of  railway  turn- 
tables and  weighing  cranes. 

3066.  Sidney  Newburgh,  Islington,  and  Charles  Stcinhart,  Great 

Aile  street,  London — Improvements  in  keys  and  certain 
means  for  preventing  the  picking  of  locks.  (A  communica- 
tion.) 

3067.  Frederick  Campin,  156,  Strand — The  manufacture  of  a certain 

textile  fabric,  which  the  inventor  terms  “ tissu  buttle.” — (A  , 
communication.) 

3008.  John  Clay,  Birmingham — A new  or  improved  portable  printing 
or  impressing  instrument. 

3069.  John  McIntyre,  Ncwcastlc-upon-Tyne — A safety-sounding  ap- 

paratus or  alarum  for  sailing  ships  and  steam  vessels. 

3070.  Henry  Horace  Goodman,  1,  Rue  Grange  Batclicre,  Paris — Im- 

provements in  the  construction  of  locks.  ( A communication.) 

3071.  William  Lawrence  Mitchell,  34,  Albert-terrace,  London-road, 

Southwark — Improvements  in  railway  switch  and  signal  ap- 
paratus. 

3072.  George  Ileppcll,  Uttoxctcr,  Staffordshire — An  improved  me- 

thod of  producing  signals  in  railway  trains  by  means  of  air. 


3073.  William  Clarke  Deeley,  3,  Devonshire-tcrrace,  Westbourne- 

terrace,  Ilyde-park — Improvements  in  reducing  copper  ores. 
(A  communication.) 

3074.  William  Clark,  53,  Chancery-lane — Improvements  in  air  and 

waterproof  coatings,  and  in  their  application.  (A  communi- 
cation.) 

Dated  21th  December , 1856. 

3075.  Richard  Reeves  Cox,  Fareliam,  Hants — Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  of  artificial  fuel,  and  in  machinerv  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

3077.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane — Improvements 

^ in  sewing  machines.  (A  communication.) 

3078.  Thomas  Shaw,  Ilkeston,  Derbyshire — Improvements  in  furnaces 

or  fireplaces. 

3079.  James  Petrie  and  William  Me  Naught,  Rochdale — Improve- 

ments in  steam-engines. 

3080.  Thomas  Wilks  Lord,  Leeds — An  improved  mode  of  drying 

flax,  tow,  hemp,  silk,  cotton,  and  other  yarn,  in  the  process 
of  dressing,  warping,  sizeing,  beaming,  and  preparing  yarn  for 
weaving. 

3081.  William  Swain,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  heating  and 

ventilating. 

3082.  George  Ritchie,  Ponsonby-street,  Middlesex — Improvements  in 

the  manufacture  of  beds  and  mattresses. 

3083.  John  Cheesman  Wagstaff,  Cannon-street,  London — Improve- 

ments in  the  manufacture  of  felted  cloth.  (Partly  a com- 
munication.) 

3084.  Isaac  Atkin  and  Marmaduke  Miller,  Nottingham — Improve- 

ments in  folding  lace,  paper,  and  other  fabrics. 

3085.  Joseph  Morel,  Gap,  France — Improvements  in  castors  for  fitting 

under  the  feet  of  tables,  seats,  and  other  similar  pieces  of 
household  goods. 

Dated  20  th  December , 1856. 

3087.  Horace  Vaughn,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  U.S. — An  im- 

proved method  of  hardening  and  tempering  steel,  and  of 
hardening  cast  and  wrought  iron. 

3088.  Joseph  Henry  George  Wells,  45,  Essex-street,  Strand — Im- 

provements in  pumps  and  valves  used  therewith.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

3089.  Timothy  Alden,  New  Yrork,  U.S. — Setting  and  distributing 

printing  types. 

3090.  John  James  Speed,  jun.,  and  John  Aylesworth  Bailey,  New 

Yrork,  U.S. — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  seamless 
pipes  and  tubes. 

Dated  30 th  December , 1856. 

3092.  Jean  Louis  Celestin  Le  Frangois  de  Grainville,  39,  Rue  de 
l'Echiquier,  Paris — Certain  improvements  in  heating  appa- 
ratus. 

3094.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  portable  houses  and  other  buildings. 
(A  communication.) 

3096.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — An  improve- 
ment in  sawing  machinery.  (A  communication.) 

3098.  George  Alfred  Shaw,  Dartmouth-row,  Blackheath — An  im- 
proved machine  for  thrashing  and  cleansing  corn  or  grain. 
(A  communication.) 

Dated  31s/  December , 1856. 

3100.  Jean  Omer  Henry,  39,  Rue  de  l'Echiquier,  Paris — Certain  im- 
provements in  the  production  of  embossed  surfaces  on  wood. 
3102.  William  Bray,  Folkstone — Improvements  in  traction  engines. 
3104.  Alexander  Robert  Terry,  45,  Bedford-row — Improvements  in 
machinery  for  cutting  sugar  and  other  substances. 

3106.  William  Charles  Mann  and  Frederick  John  Ingram,  East  Pa- 
rade, Leeds — An  improved  mode  of  embossing  cloth  or  other 
fabrics. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


January  0 th. 

1626.  Moss  Defries. 

1631.  John  Marsh  and  John  Catt. 
1633.  Samuel  Ilardacre. 

1639.  John  Westwood. 

1643.  Edward  Henry  Cradock 
Monckton. 

1616.  Thomas  Madely  Hartwell, 
James  William  Gladwin, 
and  Henry  Gladwin. 

1057.  William  Williams. 

1697.  John  Hamilton. 

2165.  GeorgeTomlinsonBousficld. 
2293.  John  Dauglish. 


Patents  on  which  the  Third  Ye 
January  5 th. 

224 . Benjami nO’N ea leS t ra tford. 
962.  Andrew  White  Gibson. 
January  6 th. 

47.  Richard  Albert  Tilghman. 
70.  Marcel  Vetillart. 

101.  George  Fergusson  Wilson. 

102.  George  Fergusson  Wilson. 

January  1th. 

39.  Anthony  Bernhard  Baron 
Yon  liathen. 

48.  Richard  Husband. 

January  8///. 

45.  Benjamin  Burleigh. 


2359.  Peter  Ward. 

2365.  James  Atkinson  Longridgc 
and  Thomas  Richardson. 

2376.  William  Johnson. 

2463.  William  Clay  and  Josiah 
Harris. 

2493.  John  Dcarman  Dunniclifl’ 
and  Walter  Dexter. 

2595.  William  Edward  Wiley. 

2597.  James  Fcrnihougli  and  Ro- 
bert Farrow. 

2664.  William  Henry  Balmain 
and  Thomas  Colby. 


:ar’s  Stamp  Duty  has  been  Paid. 

January  0th. 

56.  Rev.  William  Ilcnwick 
Bowditch. 

60.  Adolphe  Drcvelle. 

67.  Felix  Licvcn  Bauwcns. 

109.  Ilcnry  Holland. 

212.  Josinli  Latimer  Clark. 

325.  BonjamiiiHornbuekle  Hinc, 
Anthony  John  Mundclln, 
and  Luke  Barton. 

3C5.  Bcnjaininllornbuckle  Hinc, 
Anthony  John  Mundclln, 
and  William  Onion. 
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FRIDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1857. 

— — » — 

CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Council  have  arranged  for  two  Conver- 
sazioni for  the  Members  of  the  Society  and  their 
friends,  the  first  to  take  place  on  Saturday,  the 
21st  of  February,  to  which  ladies  will  be  invited; 
the  second  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  May,  to 
which  gentlemen  only  will  be  invited. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
INVENTIONS. 

The  Council  have  fixed  Monday,  the  23rd  of 
3Iarch  next,  for  the  opening  of  the  Ninth 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Recent  Inventions. 

_ Persons  intending  to  contribute  to  the  Exhi- 
bition should  communicate  with  the  Secretary 
forthwith,  stating — 

1.  The  title  of  the  invention. 

2.  V hether  the  article  will  be  a specimen, 
model,  or  drawing. 

Articles  for  exhibition  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  House  of  the  Society,  carriage  paid.  The 
days  for  receiving  articles  are,  Thursday,  the 
5th,  Friday,  the  6th,  and  Saturday,  the  7th  of 
March. 

All  articles  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
short  description  of  the  invention,  for  the  Cata- 
logue, with  a wood-block  (when  possible),  and  a 
reference  to  any  publication  where  a fuller  ac- 
count may  be  found. 


HONORARY7  LOCAL  SECRETARY. 

The  following  gentleman  has  been  appointed 
Honorary  Local  Secretary  for  Bedford  : — 

Dr.  Herbert  Barker. 


COUNCIL. 

Notice  has  been  given  that  the  following 
Resolutions  will  be  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Council,  on  the  4th  of  February  next, 
and  it  has  been  ordered  that  the  Council  be 
specially  summoned  for  that  day,  at  6 p.m. 

“ The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when,  in  order  to  give  just  facilities,  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  acquiring  knowledge  in  Art 
and  Science,  it  is  expedient  that  the  National  Museums 
situate  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere,  such  as  the 
National  Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  the  Museum  of 
Ornamental  Art,  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  and 
the  public  Museums  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  &c.,  which 
have  already  acquired,  or  may  hereafter  acquire,  by 


Parliamentary  votes,  specimens  of  Art  and  Science, 
should  be  rendered,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  useful 
to,  and  brought  into  connexion  with,  the  Loral  Institu- 
tions promoting  Art  and  Science  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  especially  the  Mechanics’  and  Literary  Insti- 
tutions in  Union  with  the  Society. 

“For  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  organising  the 
measures  by  which  this  resolution  may  be  carried  into 
effect,  the  Council  propose  to  hold,  on  certain  fixed  days, 
a series  of  Extraordinary  Meetings,  during  the  ensuing 
Parliamentary  Session,  to  which  they  will  invite  the 
Members  representing  the  Institutions  in  Union  with 
the  Society. 


EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUM, 

Under  the  Charge  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 

of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  Ceomwel'l-road, 

South  Kensington. 

1.  To  aid  all  classes  of  the  public  in  carrying  out  the 
work  of  National  Education,  and  especially  those  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion have  arranged  to  establish  at  the  new  buildings  at 
South  Kensington,  a museum,  which  will  exhibit  under  a 
proper  classification  all  important  books,  diagrams,  illus- 
rations  and  apparatus  connected  with  education,  already 
in  use  or  which  may  be  published  from  time  to  time, 
either  at  home  or  abroad. 

2.  It  is  proposed  that  the  museum  shall  be  opened  to 
the  public  next  spring.  The  public  will  be  admitted 
free  to  the  museum  as  a public  exhibition  on  certain  days 
of  the  week  ; and  on  other  days,  which  will  be  reserved 
for  students,  opportunity  will  be  given  to  examine  and 
consult  the  objects. 

3.  The  objects  exhibited  at  St.  Martin’s-hall  in  1854, 
which  were  presented  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  by  that 
Society  given  to  the  Education  Board,  in  order  to  found 
a museum,  will  form  part  of  the  Educational  Museum. 
The  producers  of  apparatus,  books,  diagrams,  maps,  &c., 
used  in  teaching  will  have  the  privilege — subject  to 
certain  regulations — of  placing  their  publications  and 
productions  in  the  museum,  and  thus  making  them 
known  to  the  public.  A catalogue  will  be  prepared  which 
will  contain  the  price  lists  which  exhibitors  may  furnish 
for  insertion. 

4.  The  books  and  objects  will  be  grouped  under  the 

following  divisions: — 1.  School  buildings  and  fittings, 
forms,  desks,  slates,  plans,  models,  &c.  2.  General  edu- 

cation, including  a,  Reading;  l>.  Writing;  c,  Grammar; 
d,  Arithmetic ; e,  Mathematics ; /,  Foreign  Languages ; 
g,  Histories.  3.  Drawing  and  the  Fine  Arts  : 4.  Music; 

5.  Household  Economy ; 6.  Geography  and  Astronomy ; 
7.  Natural  History;  S.  Chemistry;  9.  Physics;  10.  Me- 
chanics; 11.  Apparatus  for  Teaching  the  Blind  and  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

5.  In  organising  the  museum,  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation hope  to  have  the  co-operation  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  object. 

Books,  diagrams,  maps,  apparatus,  &c.,  intended  for 
the  museum,  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  Cromwell-road,  South 
Kensington,  care;  of  Mr.  Richard  Thompson,  Super- 
intendant  of  the  museum. 

Jan. 1857. 


SEVENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

YVednesday,  Jan.  21,  1857. 

The  Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  21st  inst.,  T.  31.  Weguelin,  Esq., 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  chair. 
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The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 


Arbuthnot,  C.  T. 
Auchmuty-Glover,  Edwd. 
Coode,  John. 

Graham,  Thomas,  D.C.L., 
F.E.S. 

Pearce,  Dr.  Ebenezer  John. 


Banking,  George  Edgar. 
Bawson,  W.  E.,  jun. 
Thomas,  James. 
Trehonnais,  Frederick  Bo- 
bieu  de  la. 

Wrigley,  Eev.  Alfred. 


The  following  Institutions  have  been  taken 
into  Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 


430.  Weymouth,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 

431.  Dundee,  Watt  Institution. 


The  following  School  has  been  taken  into 
Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 

Holland  House  (Blackheath)  School. 


The  Paper  read  was : — 

ON  CENTEAL  AMEEICA,  AND  THE  PEOPOSED 

HONDUBAS  INTEE-OCEANIC  EAILWAY. 

By  E.  G.  Squier. 

I wish  to  call  your  attention  this  evening  to  a portion 
of  the  American  continent  which  has  lately  attracted 
no  small  share  of  public  notice,  and  which,  from  its 
geographical  position,  has  a commercial  and  political 
importance  second  probably  to  no  equal  portion  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  “ If,”  asks  M.  Michel  Chevalier, 
“ setting  aside,  for  a moment,  the  relative  position  of 
the  leading  nations  of  the  present  time,  we  stand  before 
a chart  of  the  earth,  and,  considering  civilisation  as  yet 
to  begin,  inquire  of  ourselves  where  we  ought  to  place 
the  capital  of  the  world — the  city  in  which  the  Am- 
phictyons  of  a universal  confederacy  should  meet 
in  council  — what  spot  would  suggest  itself  as  pre- 
senting the  highest  claims  to  the  general  suffrage  ?” 
Perhaps  no  one  acquainted  with  my  antecedents,  and  the 
somewhat  special  nature  of  my  studies,  would  be  sur- 
prised if  I were  to  put  in  no  timid  plea  in  behalf  of 
Central  America,  as  best  fitted,  in  respect  of  geographical 
position,  in  the  extent,  value,  and  variety  of  its  natural 
resources,  and  best  entitled,  in  respect  of  the  magnificence 
of  its  scenery  and  the  beauty  of  its  skies,  to  be  the  chosen 
spot  whence  the  navies  of  the  world  should  radiate,  and 
where  the  city  of  universal  brotherhood  should  be 
founded. 

Certainly,  in  respect  of  geographical  position,  it  almost 
realises  the  ancient  idea  of  the  centre  of  the  world.  Not 
only  does  it  connect  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
American  continent,  the  northern  with  the  southern 
hemispheres,  but  its  ports  open  to  Europe  and  Africa  on 
the  east,  and  to  Polynesia,  Asia,  and  Australia  on  the 
west.  Here,  too,  the  continent  shrinks  to  its  narrowest 
limits  ; and,  standing  upon  some  high  peak  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, the  adventurous  traveller,  with  the  sky  of 
eternal  summer  above,  and  the  exuberance  of  an 
unfading,  tropical  vegetation  around  him,  may  look 
down  upon  the  restless  Atlantic — the  great  highway  of 
commerce — on  one  hand,  and  upon  the  broad  Pacific, 
rolling  its  unbroken  waves  over  half  the  globe,  on  the 
other. 

Glancing  at  the  map,  we  find,  at  the  isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec, on  the  north-west,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
approaching  to  within  200  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
waters  of  the  river  Coatzacoaleos,  which  flows  into  the 
former,  almost  interlocking  with  those  of  the  Chicapa, 
flowing  into  the  latter.  Below  this  point  the  continent 
widens,  embracing  the  high  table-lands  of  Guatemala 
on  the  west,  and  the  broad  plains  of  Tobasco,  Chiapas, 
and  Yucatan  upon  the  north  and  east.  The  Bay  of 
Honduras,  however,  closes  around  this  section  on  the 
south-east,  and  again  narrows  the  continent  within 
160  miles.  The  country  intervening  between  this  bay 


and  the  Pacific,  comprised  within  the  State  or  Eepubli0 
of  Honduras,  is  traversed  by  a grand  transverse  valley' 
running  due  north  and  south,  through  which  the  large 
river  Ulua  finds  its  way  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
smaller  river  Goascoran  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  on 
the  Pacific.  It  is  precisely  this  great  physical  feature 
which  affords  the  means  of  here  constructing  a railway, 
extending  from  sea  to  sea,  to  the  advantages  and  value 
of  which  I shall  soon  beg  to  call  your  attention. 

Passing  this  point,  which  I shall  distinguish  as  the 
Isthmus  of  Honduras,  still  lower  down,  we  reach  the 
great  transverse  basin  of  the  Nicaraguan  lakes,  supposed 
to  constitute  one  of  the  best  lines  on  which  to  construct 
an  inter-oceanic  canal,  and  to  which,  also,  I shall  have 
occasion  again  to  refer.  Below  the  Nicaraguan  basin,  we 
find  the  well-known  narrow  Isthmus  of  Panama  or 
Darien,  over  which  the  tide  of  emigration  has  twice 
poured  its  floods— once  upon  Peru,  and  again  upon  the 
glittering  shores  of  California. 

The  points  which  I’  have  indicated,  where  the  conti- 
nent is  most  contracted  in  width,  it  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  are  coincident  with  those  where  the  great 
mountain  chain  of  the  Cordilleras — the  back-bone  of  the 
continent — is  either  greatly  depressed,  or  entirely  inter- 
rupted ; thus  affording  greater  or  less  facilities  for  those 
ways  of  communication  between  the  oceans,  which  have 
become  among  the  desiderata  of  modern  times. 

Nor  are  the  topographical  characteristics  of  Central 
America  less  remarkable  than  its  geographical  features. 
In  its  physical  aspect  and  configuration  of  surface,  it  is 
an  epitome  of  all  other  countries  and  climates  of  the 
globe.  High  mountain  ranges,  isolated  volcanic  peaks, 
elevated  table-lands,  deep  valleys,  broad  and  fertile 
plains,  and  extensive  alluvions,  are  here  found  grouped 
together,  relieved  by  large  and  beautiful  lakes  and 
majestic  rivers,  the  whole  teeming  with  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  and  possessing  every  variety  of  climate, 
from  torrid  heats  to  the  cool  and  bracing  temperature  of 
eternal  spring. 

But  time  would  fail  me  in  attempting  to  indicate 
to  you  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country  as  con- 
nected with  its  climate,  and  as  influencing  the  variety 
and  value  of  its  productions,  and  the  probable  future 
character  of  its  population.  I hasten,  therefore,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  interoceanic  communi- 
cations through  Central  America,  as  being  that  which 
gives  to  this  portion  of  the  continent  its  present  principal 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  commercial  and  maritime 
nations  of  the  world,  and  to  which  its  latent  elements  of 
greatness  are  regarded  only  as  secondary. 

From  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  America  in  the 
15th  century,  when  Balboa  crossing  its  narrowest  isthmus 
at  Darien,  rushed,  buckler  and  sword  in  hand,  into  the 
waters  of  the  South  Sea,  and  claimed  its  almost  limitless 
shores  for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  to  the  present 
hour,  that  country  has  been  regarded  with  a constantly 
increasing  interest,  which  the  requirements  of  commerce, 
the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific, 
and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia, 
have  not  only  augmented,  but  turned  to  a practical  di- 
rection. 

Columbus,  not  yet  comprehending  the  importance  of 
his  own  discoveries,  coasted  along  its  eastern  shores  from 
Honduras,  where  he  first  planted  bis  foot  on  the  conti- 
nent, as  far  southward  as  the  mouth  ot  the  Orinoco,  in 
anxious  hope  and  impatient  endeavour  to  discover  a 
passage  through  which  the  treasures  ol  the  East  might 
be  poured  into  the  lap  of  Spain.  The  same  rich  prize, 
augmented  in  value  by  the  lapse  ot  time  and  the  progress 
of  discovery,  is  still  offered  to  the  enterprise  ot  the 
world.  Asia,  with  its  vast  populations  and  increasing 
wants,  furnishes  a market  worthy  of  the  competition  ot 
nations.  New  and  growing  states  have  sprung  into  a 
vigorous  existence  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ot  America, 
which  are  destined,  in  tire  course  ot  time,  to  reach  a 
pitch  of  greatness  equalling  t Hat  ot  the  proudest  nations 
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of  Europe.  The  Australian  and  Polynesian  Islands 
have  already  risen  into  importance,  and  now  enter  largely 
into  the  commercial  and  political  calculations  of  the 
maritime  world.  A new  empire  is  planting  deep  its 
foundations  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  it  re- 
quires no  great  degree  of  prescience  to  predict  that, 
sooner  or  later,  it  must  take  high  rank  among  inde- 
pendent nations.  In  short,  the  great  tides  of  civilisation, 
for  three  centuries  moving  majestically  eastward  to  India, 
and  westward  to  the  New  World,  now  meet  in  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific;  they  have  encircled  the  globe,  and  the 
“ short  and  easy  passage  to  the  Indies,”  which  Columbus 
and  Cortez,  and  Cabot  and  Yespucius,  and  Raleigh  and 
Verrazzano,  sought  in  vain,  from  Hudson’s  river  south- 
ward to  Cape  Horn,  and  northward  to  the  yet  impenetrable 
fields  of  Arctic  ice,  from  a leading  desideratum  has  be- 
come the  great  necessity  of  the  age. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  such  a com- 
munication, the  great  Charles,  writing  from  Valladolid 
in  1523,  enjoined  upon  Cortez  to  seek  diligently  for  “ el 
secreto  del  eslrecho,”  the  secret  of  the  strait  which  would 
shorten,  as  was  then  supposed,  by  two-thirds,  the  voyage 
from  Cadiz  to  the  “land  of  spices,”  and  the  shores  of 
Cathay.  In  reply  to  this  behest,  the  Mexican  conqueror 
laments  the  failure  of  his  search,  but  consoles  himself 
with  the  hope  that  he  will  yet  be  able  to  achieve  that 
grand  discovery,  which,  he  adds,  “ would  make  the  King 
of  Spain  master  of  so  many  kingdoms  that  he  might 
consider  himself  lord  of  the'world.” 

Geographical  research,  however,  early  demonstrated 
that  to  this  “ short  and  easy  passage  ” the  American  con- 
tinent presents  an  unbroken  barrier.  From  that  period 
the  daring  of  man  began  to  contemplate  the  Titanic  en- 
terprise of  cutting  through  the  continent,  and  opening 
an  artificial  water  communication  between  the  two  oceans. 

Tiie  kings  of  Spain,  ruling  over  dominions  equalling 
in  extent  the  proudest  empires  of  antiquity,  and  supported 
by  a people  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  daring  and  of 
enterprise,  looked  with  impatience  upon  the  barrier  which 
interposed  between  their  ambitions  and  those  oriental 
kingdoms  which  their  fancies  had  surrounded  with  ex- 
aggerated  splendours  andinvested  with  unbounded  wealth. 
To  overcome  this  obstacle  became  at  once  a leading  ob- 
ject of  imperial  zeal.  The  bravest  and  best  of  their  sub- 
jects, knowing  well  the  rich  rewards  which  success  in 
this  respect  would  be  sure  to  secure,  devoted  to  it  all  the 
intelligence  and  energy  of  the  period.  They  traversed 
the  continent  and  investigated  its  recesses,  as  eagerly  and 
as  thoroughly  as  their  predecessors  on  the  sea  had 
scrutinised  every  river,  and  inlet,  and  bay,  in  their  un- 
availing search  for  the  “short  and  easy  passage  to  the 
Indies.”  Could  we  expose  to  light  the  treasures  of  the 
Spanish  archives,  that  mine  of  early  American  liistoiy, 
we  would  find  abundant  evidences  that  not  a single 
point  which  modern  research  has  indicated  as  affording 
facilities  for  inter-oceanic  communications,  had  escaped 
the  observation  of  these  active  and  indefatigable  ex- 
plorers. Certain  it  is,  that  within  thirty  years  after  the 
discovery,  all  the  great  lines  of  transit  which  are  now 
known  and  recognised,  had  been  very  carefully  traced, 
-and  their  capabilities  very  accurately  pointed  out. 

“ If  is  true,”  wrote  the  ancient  historian  Gomara, 
“that  mountains  obstruct  these  passages,  but  if  there  be 
mountains  there  be  also  hands ; let  but  the  resolve  be 
formed  to  make  the  passage,  and  it  can  be  made.  If 
inclination  be  not  wanting,  there  will  be  no  want  of 
means  ; the  Indies  to  which  the  passage  is  to  be  made 
will  itself  supply  them.  To  a King  of  Spain,  with  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  at  his  command,  when  the  object  to 
be  attained  is  the  spice  trade,  that  which  is  possible  is 
-easy.” 

But  at  that  early  period  engineering  science,  except 
perhaps  in  its  application  to  military  purposes,  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  under  the  system  and  with  the  com- 
paratively limited  mechanical  appliances  of  the  day,  the 
task  of  cutting  through  the  continent  was  too  vast  for 


even  the  gigantic  power  of  Spain,  with  the  spoils  of  a 
hundred  conquered  nations  at  its  feet,  to  undertake.  The 
swart  miners  of  England  had  not  yet  torn  up  the  iron  ribs 
of  the  earth,  wherewith  to  fashion  implements  for  the 
hands  of  the,  as  yet,  untamed  spirit  of  fire  and  water,  the 
giant  steam- — beneath  whose  mighty  blows  the  hills 
crumble  down,  and  who  now  pauses  with  uplifted  weapon, 
more  potent  than  the  thunder  mallet  of  the  Scandinavian 
Thor,  before  the  very  Alps  themselves,  threatening  to 
smite  through  that  massive  barrier,  to  scale  which  con- 
stituted the  fame  of  a Hannibal,  and  was  the  boast  of  a 
Napoleon  ! The  Kings  of  Spain  had  the  will  to  do,  but 
lacked  the  ability  to  accomplish.  Slowly  and  reluctantly 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  cherished  scheme 
of  a great  open  cut  channel  for  their  fleets  into  the  South 
Sea,  and  to  accept  the  only  alternative  of  a long,  cir- 
cuitous, and  dangerous  voyage  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

For  all  purposes  of  rapid  communication,  nevertheless, 
the  monarclis  of  Spain  depended  upon  those  roads  across 
the  continent  which  their  inability  to  convert  into  canals 
had  compelled  them  to  accept.  The  galleons  from  the 
Philippines,  and  those  laden  with  the  treasures  of  Peru, 
and  carrying  also  the  passengers  and  correspondence  of 
that  period,  concentrated  either  at  Panama  or  Acapulco, 
whence  their  precious  freights  were  transferred  overland 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  thence  despatched  to  Spain. 

The  selection  of  these  points  of  communication  be- 
tween the  seas  was  not,  however,  made  with  reference  to 
those  conditions  which  would  govern  a choice  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  under  our  application  of  steam  to  sea  and 
land  transport.  Depending  necessarily  upon  mules  as  a 
means  of  conveyance,  the  Spaniards  fixed  upon  those 
points  where  the  continent  was  the  narrowest,  and  with 
little  reference  to  such  consideration  as  good  ports  and 
salubrious  climate,  which  would  now  be  regarded  as  of 
more  consequence  than  distance,  since,  in  the  aggregate 
of  a voyage,  it  is  of  little  importance  if  the  transit  be 
effected  in  two  hours  or  six. 

But  the  adoption  both  of  Acapulco  and  Panama  was 
perhaps,  chiefly  determined  by  accidental  circumstances. 
The  discovery  of  Peru,  the  achievements  of  Pizarro  and 
his  captains,  and  the  spoils  which  they  wrested  from  the 
Incas,  immediately  directed  thither  the  current  of  ad- 
venture. This  current  swept  naturally  over  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  contributed,  equally  with  the  considera- 
tions that  I have  already  mentioned,  to  fix  the  principal 
line  of  communication  between  the  seas  at  that  point, 
where  also  t rading  and  other  establishments  and  interests 
gradually  grew  up,  hostile  to  any  change,  however 
powerful  the  considerations  on  which  it  might  be 
demanded. 

Yet  the  extreme  insalubrity  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
its  inability  to  furnish  supplies,  and  its  deficiency  in  good 
ports,  stimulated  the  Spanish  Crown,  and  particularly 
the  famous  “ Council  of  the  Indies,”  to  encourage  the 
opening  of  a better  and  more  salubrious  route  of  transit. 

The  search  for  a point  which  would  admit  of  the  con- 
struction of  a canal,  to  which  I have  alluded  as  having- 
been  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  energy,  had 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a line  in  tire  then  province, 
now  state  of  Honduras,  which  it  was  supposed  offered 
certain  facilities  for  that  project.  But  when  the  plan  of 
a canal  was  laid  aside,  and  the  purposes  of  the  crown, 
for  the  time  being,  limited  to  the  choice  of  a route  over- 
land, which  should  meet  the  immediate  requirements  of 
the  nation  and  its  colonies  in  the  Pacific,  attention  w-as 
again  directed  to  the  line  across  Honduras. 

Historical  Notices. 

As  early  as  1540,  but  38  years  after  Columbus  had 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Honduras  at  Truxillo,  and  but 
14  years  after  Cortez  himself,  at  the  close  of  a long  and 
weary  journey  from  Mexico  overland,  had  built  the  town 
of  Natividad,  at  Puerto  Caballos — as  early  as  1540, 
Alonzo  Casccres,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Alvarado,  had 
founded  the  city  of  Comayagua,  then  called  Valladolid, 
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the  present  capital  of  Honduras,  in  obedience  to  instruc- 
tions, “ to  find  out  an  eligible  situation  for  a town,  midway 
between  the  oceans.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  founders,” 
adds  the  historian  of  Guatemala.  Juarros,  “ by  means  of 
this  place  to  obtain  an  easy  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific ; its  situation,  being  about  half-way 
between  Puerto  Caballos  and  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  would 
render  it  a convenient  intermediate  depot ; the  climate 
being  healthy,  and  the  soil  fertile,  much  of  the  sickness 
and  waste  of  human  life  would  be  prevented,  and  many 
of  the  fatigues  and  privations  avoided,  that  were  usually 
experienced  in  the  journey  from  Nombre  de  Dios 
[Chagres]  to  Panama.” 

Although  the  establishment  of  the  City  of  Comayagua 
does  not  seem  to  have  led  to  any  immediate  change  in 
the  course  of  trade  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  still 
the  object  had  in  view  was  neither  neglected  nor  aban- 
doned. Amongst  the  many  papers  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Department  of  the  Marine,  at  Madrid,  is  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  1565,  by 
Philip  de  Aninon,  entitled  ; “ On  the  utility  and  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  changing  the  route  of  transit 
between  the  seas,  from  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama  to 
Puerto  de  Caballos  and  Fonseca .”  From  this  MS.  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  year  1554,  the  King  of  Spain  commis- 
sioned Juan  Garcia  de  Hermosilla  to  make  a special 
examination  of  the  route  through  Honduras,  and  of  the 
ports  at  its  extremities.  The  observations  of  Hermo- 
silla were  embodied  in  two  memorials,  presented  by  him 
to  the  King,  in  Valladolid,  dated  1556,  and  in  a report 
of  the  examination  of  a number  of  witnesses  to  the  facts 
therein  presented,  made  at  Seville,  in  1558.  Amongst 
those  who  testified  on  that  occasion,  and  supported  the 
recommendation  of  Hermosilla  in  favour  of  the  change, 
we  find  the  names  of  the  celebrated  chronicler  of  the  In- 
dies, Gonzalez  Hernandez  de  Oviedo,  of  Juan  de  Barbosa 
(Governor  of  Tierra-firme) , and  the  cosmographer  Luis 
Gutierrez. 

The  memorial  of  Aninon  sets  forth,  that  the  subject 
of  which  he  proposes  to  speak  is  one  that  “ concerns  the 
glory  of  God,  the  service  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  common 
good,”  and  he  claims  to  be  heard,  and  have  his  represen  ta- 
tions credited,  as  “being  an  old  settle)'  in  the  country,  well 
informed  on  its  condition  and  resources,  and  from  having 
travelled  all  over  it.”  He  affirms  that  the  change  pro- 
posed by  Hermosilla  would  “ result  in  the  saving  of  the 
lives  of  many  Spaniards,  in  consequence  of  a better  cli- 
mate ; in  the  better  protection,  at  less  cost,  of  the  estab- 
lishments on  both  seas,  against  the  attacks  of  freebooters 
and  pirates,  and  in  the  speedy  establishment  of  ten  or 
twelve  cities,  in  a country  rich  in  the  ores  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  abounding  in  corn,  cattle,  and  other  supplies.” 

Upon  the  point  of  comparative  salubrity,  Aninon 
speaks  with  the  blunt  emphasis  of  a man  in  downright 
earnest.  He  says:— “At  the  outset,  if  there  be  any- 
thing on  earth  which  may  be  compared  to  hell,  it  is  the 
climate  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  which  is  so  notorious  that  I 
shall  not  enlarge  upon  it,  but  sum  up  by  saying,  that  in 
all  the  Indies,  fruitful  and  abundant  as  they  are,  Nombre 
de  Dios  alone  is  so  thoroughly  barren,  that  no  kind  of 
fruit  can  be  grown  there,  not  even  plantains  ; nor  can 
children  be  reared  there ; and  the  Spaniards  die  out  so 
rapidly,  that  the  population  becomes  almost  entirely  ex- 
tinct every  six  months,  and  is  only  filled  up  by  the  num- 
ber of  persons  attracted  thither  by  the  large  profits  on 
the  vast  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  which  pass  through 
the  place.” 

He  next  combats  the  objection  that,  if  abandoned  by 
the  Spaniards,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  would  be  occu- 
pied by  the  French.  This  notion  he  pronounces  “ ridi- 
culous, since  even  the  Spaniards  themselves,  a people 
more  hardy  and  temperate  than  the  French,  cannot 
withstand  the  violence  of  the  climate,  which  would  soon 
break  up  the  French  settlements,  it  any  were  attempted." 
And  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  the  change  would 
destroy  the  establishments  at  Nombre  de  Dios  and 


Panama,  he  asks  if  it  be  the  part  of  a wise  monarch,  or 
a rational  people,  to  persist  in  a fatal  error,  because  its 
correction  may  involve  a temporary  sacrifice,  which, 
after  all,  would  be  only  apparent,  since  the  advantages 
resulting  from  the  change  would  speedily  compensate 
the  loss.  “ Why,”  he  exclaims,  “ a dozen  new  cities 
might  be  founded  in  Honduras,  with  the  people  who 
perish  in  the  fleets  at  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama, 
amounting  annually  to  1,500  men!  This  mortality,” 
he  adds,  “ would  be  entirely  prevented  at  Puerto  de 
Caballos,  for,  although  ali  the  ports  in  the  North 
Sea  are  sickly,  but  in  no  comparison  with  Nombre  de 
Dios,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  here,  at  a distance 
of  four,  six,  and  ten  leagues  inland,  the  country  is  salu- 
brious, which  is  not  the  case  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.” 
In  evidence  of  the  fruitfulness  of  Honduras,  and  the 
advantages  which  it  offered  for  the  transit,  he  affirms 
that,  at  the  early  day  when  he  wrote,  “ it  abounded  in 
supplies  of  wheat,  maize,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  mules, 
horses,  and  poultry,  both  Spanish  and  native  ; ” and  that, 
while  the  cost  of  transporting  a mule  cargo  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  , a distance  of  eighteen  leagues,  was 
thirty  silver  dollars,  ‘ ‘ it  might  be  carried  across  Honduras, 
a distance  of  fifty  leagues,  for  nine  dollars : which  cir- 
cumstance,” he  adds,  “ shows  the  sterility  of  one  coun- 
try and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  other.”  He  alludes,  also,  to 
the  numerous  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  Honduras 
which  would  be  brought  into  notice  by  the  proposed 
change  in  the  transit  , and  which  would  contribute  largely 
to  the  revenues  of  the  crown.  “ Thus  the  change,”  he 
continues,  “ would  here  create  for  his  majesty  a kingdom 
richer  than  Spain  itself,  and,  should  any  wars  arise,  it 
would  serve  to  protect  all  the  Indies,  as  it  commands 
both  New  Spain  (Mexico)  and  Peru,  and  hence  was  early 
called  the  1 Kingdom  of  the  Confines.’  ” 

Finally,  Aninon  points  out,  in  a clear  and  practical 
manner,  the  steps  necessary  to  effect  successfully  the 
proposed  change,  and  concludes  by  begging  the  king 
not  to  be  surprised  that  so  humble  an  individual 
“ should  venture  to  present  a memorial  on  a subject  of 
so  much  importance  and  gravity.  But,”  he  adds,  “ as,  at 
the  commencement,  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  twelve 
simple-minded  men,  1 may  be  allowed  some  liberty 
in  speaking  of  this  matter,  from  being  a disin- 
terested party  and  from  having  resided  thirty  years 
in  the  Indies.”  And,  in  older  to  avoid  the  imputa- 
tion of  interest  which  might  attach  to  his  advocacy 
of  the  change,  he  takes  pains  to  say,  “ Now,  I have 
solicited  no  place  in  this  enterprise,  nor  would  I accept 
one  were  it  offered  to  me ; hence  it  may  be  believed  that 
a Christian  mind,  zealous  for  the  service  of  God  and  his 
Majesty,  has  moved  me  to  present  this  memorial.” 

Shortly  after  the  presentation  of  the  memorial  of 
Aninon,  namely,  in  1578,  another  was  laid  before  the 
King  of  Spain,  by  the  Licenciado  Diego  Garcia  de 
Palacios,  Councillor  of  the  Court,  and  Auditor  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  entitled  ; “ On  the  Conquest  and 
Pacification  of  the  Phillippinc  Islands,  and  the  advantages 
which  would  result  if  the  communication  with  them  were 
conducted  across  Honduras,  and  from  the  Bay  of  Fonseca, 
on  the  account  of  the  greater  convenience  thereby  afforded,  as 
well  for  the  outfit  of  his  Majesty's  fleets,  as  for  the  easier 
provisioning  and  greater  comfort  of  those  embarked  therein." 
I do  not  propose  to  follow  Palacios  through  his  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  change,  but  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  quotation  of  a single  paragraph. 

After  enumerating  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
transit  through  Mexico  and  across  Panama,  he  says: — 
“ To  avoid  these,  your  Majesty’s  troops  and  munitions 
for  the  Phillippines  might  pass  across  this  province,  dis- 
embarking at  Puerto  de  Caballos,  which  is  on  the  North 
Sea,  and  re-embarking  at  the  port  of  Fonseca,  which  is 
on  the  South  Sea.  And,  although  the  passage  at  Panama 
is  shorter,  yet  the  difficulties  already  recited,  and  others 
of  a substantial  nature,  lie  against  it;  while  here  there 
is)  greater  salubrity,  less  opportunities  for  the  desertion 
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of  soldiers,  a larger  supply  of  provisions,  and  greater  faci- 
lities for  building  ships,  at  less  cost,  besides  other  things 
necessary  and  indispensable  for  the  voyage  and  its  com- 
fort.” 

These  representations,  not  less  than  the  obvious  neces- 
sities of  a change,  although  contested  by  an  opposing 
interest,  nevertheless,  induced  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
to  order  a new  and  more  complete  examination  of  the 
Honduras  line.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1586,  the  cele- 
brated Italian,  Bautista  Antonelli,  universally  conceded 
to  have  been  the  first  engineer  of  his  day,  if  not  of  that 
century,  the  builder  of  the  Moro,  at  Havana,  and  of  the 
first  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulna,  at  Vera  Cruz,  was 
sent  to  America  to  make  a survey  of  the  route  in  ques- 
tion. This  he  effected  in  conjunction  with  one  Juan 
Texada,  and  their  joint  report  was  made  from  Havana  in 
1591,  and  still  exists  amongst  the  archives  of  the  Indies, 
at  Seville.  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a copy, 
and  lam,  consequently,  unable  to  present  his  conclusions. 
That  they  were  favourable  to  the  proposed  change,  never- 
theless, appears  from  the  fact  that  the  report  called  out  a 
number  of  replies  from  the  opposing  interest.  One  of 
these,  written  in  1605,  by  the  Dr.  Alonzo  de  Castilla, 
makes  the  objection  that  the  ports  of  Caballos  and  Fon- 
seca, so  far  from  being  recommendable  on  the  ground  of 
their  ease  of  entry  and  exit,  as  set  forth  by  Antonelli,  are 
for  that  reason  to  be  avoided,  since,  he  argues,  “ the 
rascally  French  and  English  pirates  can  enter  and  escape 
with  ease,  whereas,  if  the  channels  were  narrow,  intri- 
cate, and  difficult,  they  could  not  enter  without  the  aid 
of  expert  pilots,  which  they  would  be  unable  to  obtain  !” 
This  is  certainly  an  objection  which,  at  this  day,  would 
hardly  tell  in  favour  of  Dr.  Castilla’s  case,  or  against 
the  ports  which  he  condemns ! 

I do  not,  however,  propose  to  detain  yon  any  longer 
with  what  may  be  called  the  antiquarian  part  of  my  sub- 
ject. The  wars  in  which  Spain  became  involved  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century,  and  the  large  interests 
concentrated  at  Panama,  which  were  naturally  hostile  to 
a change,  were  probably  amongst  the  causes  that  sus- 
pended the  opening  %f  the  transit  across  Honduras ; and 
in  the  subsequent  troubles  of  the  mother  country,  ex- 
tending equally  to  the  colonies,  which  were  harrassed  by 
invasions,  and  their  coasts  infested  by  pirates  of  every 
nation,  it  would  seem  that  the  project  was  not  only 
neglected  but  absolutely  forgotten.  It  is  said  that  some- 
time during  the  last  century  the  line  was  again  examined 
by  engineers  with  reference  to  a canal,  but  of  this  fact  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  evidence. 
And  here  I may  say  that  the  notices  which  I have  pre- 
sented of  the  early  attention  given  to  the  line  in  ques- 
tion, have  all  been  obtained  since  I was  first  led,  by  ob- 
servations on  the  spot,  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a 
favourable  route  of  inter-oceanic  communication  through 
the  republic  of  Honduras. 

Proposed  Railway. 

In  the  year  1850,  while  occupying  the  position  of 
diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States  in  Central 
America,  it  became  requisite  for  me  to  visit  the  Bay  of 
Fonseca,  which  has  a commanding  geographical  position 
between  the  states  of  Nicaragua  and  San  Salvador,  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  During  my  residence  there,  my  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  circumstance  that  portions  of 
this  bay  were  swept  by  strong  winds  from  the  north, 
leading  me  to  infer  that  there  must  exist  an  interruption 
in  the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  which 
otherwise  vcould  interpose  an  impassable  barrier  to  the 
winds  blowing  from  that  direction.  This  inference  was 
strengthened,  on  learning  that  the  north  winds  prevailed 
only  during  the  period  of  their  continuance  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  additional  circum- 
stance, that  the  current  of  wind  reaching  the  Pacific  was 
only  felt  over  a very  narrow  space,  not  exceeding  ten 
miles  in  breadth.  It  was  with  no  surprise,  therefore,  on 
ascending  the  volcano  of  Conchagua,  which  rises  above 


the  port  of  La  Union,  that  I turned  my  glass  to  the 
northward,  and  saw  that  the  mountains  of  Honduras 
seemed  to  be  completely  interrupted  in  that  direction. 

Then,  this  fact  only  interested  me  as  a remarkable 
feature  in  the  general  physical  character  of  the  country, 
nor  was  it  until  the  autumn  of  1852  that  I was  led  to 
reflect  upon  it  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  inter- 
oceanic  communications.  At  this  time  the  practical 
examination  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  construction  of  a railway  between  the  seas, 
had  resulted  in  establishing  the  fact  of  the  total  absence 
of  adequate  ports  for  the  purpose  upon  both  oceans.  The 
project  of  a communication  at  that  point  had,  moreover, 
become  involved,  politically,  to  such  a degree,  that  little 
hope  could  be  entertained  of  its  successful  prosecution 
until  a new  and  permanent  order  of  things  should  bo 
established  in  Mexico ; a result  which  the  previous  history 
of  that  country  gave  no  warrant  for  anticipating  as  likely 
to  happen  for  many  years. 

It  was  now  rendered  evident,  that  unless  some  better 
and  more  feasible  route  were  discovered  in  order  to 
reach  California,  it  would  continue  to  be  necessary  to 
follow  the  tedious,  circuitous,  and  insalubrious  route  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  observations  which  I had  made  at  the  Bay  of 
Fonseca  now  recurred  to  me  with  increased  force,  and 
induced  me  to  inquire  if  there  might  not  be  a feasible 
railway  route  across  the  continent,  terminating  on  that 
bay,  in  reference  to  which,  and  on  other  grounds,  I had 
ventured  the  prediction,  that,  “ from  its  position  and 
capacity,  it  must  ultimately  become  the  great  emporium 
of  trade  and  the  centre  of  enterprise  upon  that  side  of 
the  continent.” 

On  presenting  my  views  upon  the  subject  to  a few  per- 
sonal friends  and  public  spirited  gentlemen,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  incur  the  expense  of  verifying  them  by  a direct 
and  careful  examination  of  the  country  in  question. 
The  expedition  sailed  from  the  United  States  in  the 
month  of  February,  1853,  and  in  the  month  of  April 
following,  commenced  its  operations  in  the  field,  taking 
the  Bay  of  Fonseca  as  its  point  of  departure.  The 
accuracy  of  my  previous  inferences  was  speedily  and  fully 
verified.  A line  of  observations  and  barometrical  ad- 
measurements was  carried  completely  across  the  conti- 
nent by  Lieutenant  Jeffers.  A similar  line  was  carried 
from  Leon  de  Nicaragua  to  the  city  of  Comayagua,  in 
Honduras,  by  Dr.  Woodhouse;  and  another,  by  myself, 
from  Comayagua  to  the  town  of  Santa  Rosa,  in  the 
extreme  western  border  of  Honduras,  thence  to  the  city 
of  San  Salvador,  in  the  state  of  the  same  name,  and 
afterwards  throughout  the  length  of  that  state,  from 
Sonsonate  to  the  port  of  La  Union,  our  point  of  de- 
parture. 

But  before  proceeding  to  a special  notice  of  the  line  in 
question,  it  will  be  useful  to  refer  incidentally  to  some 
of  the  peculiar  physical  features  of  Honduras. 

As  1 have  said,  its  general  aspect  is  mountainous  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  traversed  in  various  directions  by 
ranges  of  mountains  and  hills,  radiating  from  the  com- 
mon base  of  the  Cordilleras.  This  great  chain  does  not, 
however,  approach  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  the 
Pacific,  nor  does  it  throughout  maintain  its  general 
character  of  an  unbroken  range  ; but,  in  its  course,  some- 
times turns  back  on  itself,  forming  interior  basins  of 
varying  elevations,  not  inaptly  called  by  the  Spaniards, 
bolsoiies  or  pockets. 

The  general  course  of  the  Cordillera,  nevertheless,  is 
east  by  south ; but,  after  passing  the  bolson , or  plain  of 
Otoro,  it  abruptly  turns  due  north,  lorming  what  is 
called  the  Montecillos,  and  finally  loses  itself  in 
diverging  ranges  and  groups  of  hills  around  the  lake  of 
Taulebe.  At  the  eastern  base  of  the  Montecillos  range, 
where  the  break  in  the  Cordilleras  is  complete,  lies  the 
plain  of  Comayagua,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
remarkable  topographical  feature  of  the  state,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  the 
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grand  economic  purpose  of  travel  and  commerce  between 
the  seas.  It  occupies  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
state,  having  its  longest  axis  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  continent.  From  it,  extending  due  north  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  is  the  Valley  of  Humuya,  and  from  it 
also,  extending  due  south  to  the  Pacific,  is  the  Valley  of 
the  Kio  Goascoran,  altogether  constituting  a great  trans- 
verse valley,  reaching  from  sea  to  sea.  These  two  rivers 
may  be  said  to  rise  in  the  same  plain,  for  they  both  have 
their  sources  side  by  side,  in  the  slight  dividing  ridge  or 
swell  of  land  which  defines  its  southern  extremity.  As 
I have  already  said,  it  is  precisely  this  plain  and  its  de- 
pendent valley,  constituting  a natural  cut  through  the 
Cordilleras,  which  afford  the  avenue  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  Honduras  Inter-oceanic 
Railway. 

The  line  of  the  proposed  work  commences  at  Puerto 
Caballos,  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  in  lat.  15°  49'  N.,  and 
Ion.  87°  .37'  W.,  and  runs  nearly  due  south  across  the 
continent  to  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific,  in  lat. 
13°  21'  N.,  and  Ion.  87°  35'  W.  Its  total  length  from 
anchorage  to  anchorage  is  148  geographical  miles,  equal 
to  about  1G1  statute  miles.  It  lies  wholly  in  the  State 
of  Honduras,  whose  territorial  right  and  sovereignty  over 
it  has  never  been  called  in  question.  Starting  at  Puerto 
Caballos  it  pursues  a course  a little  east  of  south,  across 
the  plain  of  Sula,  until  it  strikes  the  Bio  Ulua  near  the 
town  of  Santiago  ; thence  it  follows  the  valley  of  that 
river,  now  called  the  Humuya,  to  its  very  source  in  the 
plain  of  Comayagua. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  plain  there  is  a slight 
elevation,  which  constitutes  the  “ summit”  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Commencing  then  at  Puerto  Caballos,  and  proceeding 
southward,  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  proposed 
road  will  appear  in  their  just  order. 

Ports. 

A primary  and  indispensable  requisite  to  any  adequate 
or  permanent  route  of  inter-oceanic  communication  is  the 
possession  of  good  ports  at  both  extremities.  Upon  this 
point  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  language  of  an 
acknowledged  authority  on  this  subject,  I mean  that 
most  accomplished  officer  and  accurate  observer,  Captain 
Robert  Fitzroy,  R.N  : — 

“ Irrespective  of  climate  and  political  considerations, 
there  is  one  chief  requisite,  one  main  point  tube  insisted 
on,  in  connection  with  any  route  or  line  intended  to  be 
available  for  general  utility,  without  which,  permanent 
success  will  be  impossible.  This  indispensable  adjunct 
is  a good  port.  Without  such  a place  of  resort  at  each  end  of 
any  canal  or  railway,  easy  of  access,  and  sheltered  at  all 
times,  shipping  could  not  effect  objects  securely  and  in 
definite  times.  Delay,  expense,  and  risk,  must  be  the 
consequence  of  using  a route  unprovided  with  adequate 
harbourage.” 

Puerto  Caballos  answers  perfectly  to  the  conditions 
here  set  forth.  It  was  surveyed  by  Lieut.  Jeffers,  U.S.N., 
in  1854,  who  describes  it  as  “ a good  harbour , of  great 
capacity , sufficient  depth  of  water,  and  easy  of  entrance  and 
exit.  Situated  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  there  are  neither 
marshes  nor  swamps  to  affect  the  healthfulness  of  the 
locality,  which  is  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  formation 
of  a large  city.” 

The  winds  which  prevail  on  the  north  coast  ot  Hon- 
duras are  from  the  N.E.,  N.,  and  N.  by  W.,  from  all  of 
which  the  port  is  perfectly  protected.  W.  and  S.W. 
winds  are  scarcely  known,  and  are,  furthermore,  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  port  by  the  high  1 fills  and  mountains 
skirting  the  coast  in  that  direction. 

It  is  of  large  capacity,  being  not  less  than  nine  miles 
in  circumference.  Its  depth  is  ample,  ranging,  tor  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  area,  from  4 to  12  fathoms,  with 
secure  holding  ground.  Towards  its  northern  shore  the 
depth  of  water  is  greatest,  and  by  the  construction  of 
docks  80  feet  in  length,  the  largest  ocean  steamers  may 


enter  and  receive  and  land  passengers  and  cargo  more 
easily  than  in  the  docks  of  Liverpool,  inasmuch  as,  in 
this  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide  is  almost  imperceptible. 

Connected  with  the  port  or  bay  is  a large  salt-water 
lagoon,  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length,  by  about  a mile 
and  a quarter  broad,  of  equal  depth  of  water  with  the 
port  itself.  Should  it  ever  be  thought  proper,  the  con- 
necting channel  may  be  dredged  so  as  to  permit  vessels 
to  enter  the  lagoon,  where  they  would  be  completely 
land-locked,  and  where  no  wind  could  affect  them  in  any 
perceptible  degree.  In  place  of  deepening  the  connecting 
channel,  an  open  cut,  a few  hundred  yards  in  length, 
would  effect  the  same  result. 

The  ground  around  the  port  is  firm,  and  a considerable 
part  of  it  cleared  and  under  cultivation  ; and  in  abundance 
of  good  water,  and  fertility  of  soil,  the  neighbourhood 
offers  every  condition  necessary  for  the  building  up  and 
support  of  a large  and  flourishing  town. 

Puerto  Caballos  was  selected  by  Cortez,  in  his  expe- 
dition into  Honduras,  who  founded  there  a town,  w'hich 
lie  called  Natividad.  The  selection  was  made,  to  quote 
the  language  of  his  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain,  “ porque 
es  el  puerto  mejor  que  hay  en  toda  la  costa  descubierta 
de  esta  Tierra-firme,  digo,  desdc  Las  Perlas  hasta  la  Flo- 
rida,” that  is  to  say,  “ because  it  is  the  best  port  hitherto 
discovered  on  all  the  coast  of  the  mainland , from  Las  Perlas 
to  Florida.”  He  adds,  that  he  has  made  haste  to  effecta 
settlement  there,  not  less  because  of  the  beauty  of  the 
port  itself,  than  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  which  he  affirms  was  well  popu- 
lated and  fruitful.  In  fact,  Puerto  Caballos  remained  for 
more  than  two  centuries  the  principal  port  on  the  coast ; 
but  during  the  domination  of  the  pirates,  and  the  wars 
with  the  English  and  Dutch,  it  was  removed,  a portion 
of  the  inhabitants  establishing  themselves  at  Omoa,  a 
few  miles  to  the  westward,  and  the  remainder  settling 
at  Santo  Tomas.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  change 
was  the  very  difficulty  urged  against  it  by  the  Dr.  Cas- 
tilla ; it  was  too  easily  entered,  and,  furthermore,  too 
large  to  be  defended,  except  by  a number  of  works,  while 
a single  fort  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  little  harbour  of 
Omoa. 

Passing,  for  an  instant,  to  the  other  side  of  the  conti- 
nent, at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  proposed  railway, 
we  find  the  large  and  beautiful  Bay  of  Fonseca,  which 
lias  been  justly  described  as  a “ constellation  of  ports.” 
It-  is  fifty  miles  in  length,  by  about  thirty  in  average 
width,  perfectly  protected,  and  contains  two  or  three 
large  islands,  offering  inner  ports  with  ample  water,  and 
admirable  sites  for  towns  and  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  all  kinds.  The  three  states  of 
San  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  touch  upon  it. 
Honduras,  however,  has  far  the  largest  frontage.  The 
principal  port  of  this  state  is  Amapala,  on  the  island  of 
Tigre.  This  is  a free  port,  and  is  rapidly  advancing  in 
importance,  its  population  and  trade  having  doubled 
' within  the  past  four  years.  Already  it  possesses  a large 
steam-mill  for  sawing  and  preparing  planks  and  timber, 
which  are  exported  even  to  Peru  and  California. 

The  port  of  La  Union,  in  the  subordinate  bay  of  the 
same  name,  is  the  principal  port  of'  San  Salvador,  with 
a valuable  and  increasing  trade. 

The  entrance  to  the  bay  from  the  sea  is  about  18 
miles  broad,  between  the  volcano  of  Conchagua  (3,800 
feet  high),  and  that  of  Coseguina  (3,000  feet  high), 
which  rise  like  huge  lighthouses  on  either  hand,  and 
constitute  unmistakable  landmarks  for  the  mariner.  On 
a line  across  this  entrance  are  the  high  islands  of  Con- 
chaguita  and  Mianguera,  and  a collection  of  rocks  called 
Los  Farellones,  which  serve  to  protect  the  bay  against 
the  swell  of  the  sea. 

These  islands  belong  to  San  Salvador,  but  the  principal 
islands,  Sacate  Grande  and  Tigre,  belong  to  Honduras. 
Of  these  Sacate  Grande  is  the  largest,  being  upwards  of 
seven  miles  long,  and  rising,  at  its  southern  extremity. 
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to  the  height  of  2,000  feet.  The  island  of  Tigre,  how- 
ever, from  its  position,  is  the  most  important.  It  is, 
perhaps,  15  miles  in  circumference,  rising  in  the  form 
of  a regular  cone  to  the  height  of  2,500  feet.  The 
slope  from  the  water,  for  some  distance  inland,  is  very 
gentle,  and  admits  of  cultivation . The  port  of  Amapala 
has  a fine  anchorage  for  the  largest  vessels. 

The  grassy  peaks  of  Sacate  Grande,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  islands,  afford  a source  of  ever-varying  and  eternal 
beauty.  With  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season 
they  are  clothed  with  the  delicate  translucent  green  of 
the  springing  grass,  which  deepens  as  the  season  ad- 
vances both  in  colour  and  thickness,  until  all  the 
asperities  of  the  ground  are  matted  over  with  an  emerald 
robe  of  luxuriant  verdure.  Then,  when  the  rains  cease 
and  the  droughts  commence,  the  grass  becomes  sere,  and 
finally  of  a brilliant  yellow,  and  the  islands  appear  as  if 
swathed  in  a mantle  of  golden  grain,  which  Ceres  herself 
might  envy.  Then  comes  the  torch  of  the  vaquiro,  and 
the  sky  is  lurid  with  the  blaze  of  the  rapid  flame,  which 
clears  the  ground  for  the  future  fresh  and  tender  blade, 
but  leaves  it  browned  and  purpled,  in  sober  contrast  with 
its  previous  gayer  garniture  of  gold  and  green. 

The  whole  region  round  the  bay  is  eminently  pro- 
ductive, and  capable  of  furnishing  supplies  of  every 
kind,  to  every  desirable  extent.  The  lands  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  Choluteca,  Nacaome,  and  Goascoran,  are 
of  the  highest  fertility,  and  adapted  to  the  production  of 
every  tropical  commodity.  The  savannahs  at  the  back 
of  these  comparatively  low  grounds  are  peculiarly  fitted 
for  grazing,  while  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  products  of 
the  temperate  zone  may  be  cultivated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  mountains  and  plateaus  of  the  interior.  Wood,  of 
value  for  the  purposes  of  export,  and  for  the  construction 
of  dwellings  and  ships,  including  pine,  exists  in  exhaust- 
less quantities  on  the  very  shores  of  the  Bay,  or  may  be 
rafted  down  the  rivers  from  the  interior.  These  rivers 
also  afford  facilities  for  navigation  for  small  boats,  for 
considerable  distances  inland,  to  points  near  the  metal- 
bearing  spurs  or  outliers  of  the  Cordilleras. 

This  Bay  was  accurately  surveyed  by  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  in  1839,  and  his  chart,  published  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Admiralty,  precludes  the  necessity  of  any 
further  description.  Salubrious,  surrounded  by  a 
country  of  illimitable  agricultural  resources,  and  with 
rich  and  exhaustless  coal,  gold,  and  silver  mines  inland, 
abounding  in  fine  fish,  including  excellent  oysters ; in 
short,  possessing  all  the  necessities  for  sustaining  a large 
and  prosperous  population,  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  is  un- 
rivalled in  its  adaptation  for  a terminus  of  a great  work 
of  universal  utility  like  the  one  proposed,  and  seems  to 
have  been  marked  out  by  Nature  herself  as  the  ultimate 
centre  of  enterprise,  and  the  great  emporium  of  trade  on 
that  side  of  the  continent. 

Valley  op  the  Humuya. 

Beturning  now  to  Puerto  Caballos,  I have  to  ask  you 
to  accompany  me  rapidly  over  the  line  between  the  two 
ports  which  I have  just  described.  From  Puerto  Caballos, 
in  order  to  reach  the  great  plain  of  Sula,  through  which 
flow  the  large  rivers  Chamelicon  and  Ulua,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a circuit  of  about  three  miles,  to  turn  the 
eastern  end  or  base  of  the  high  mountain  chain  of 
Merendon  or  Omoa,  which  here  finds  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation. The  plain  of  Sula  forms  a triangle,  with  a base 
of  nearly  fifty  miles,  resting  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras, 
its  apex  extending  due  south,  on  the  line  of  the  road 
in  the  direction  of  Comayagua.  A portion  of  the  plain, 
to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Ulua,  is  low,  and  during 
floods  sometimes  overflowed.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  its  western  half,  over  which  the  road  is  located. 
Here  the  ground  is  dry  and  firm,  and  the  streams  have 
solid  banks  and  gravelly  beds.  After  turning  the  base 
of  the  mountains  behind  Puerto  Caballos,  the  road  pur- 
sues a right  line  to  the  town  of  Santiago,  where  the  Ulua 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Santiago,  Blanco, 


and  Humuya.  To  this  point  the  Ulua  is  navigable  for 
vessels  drawing  seven  feet  of  water,  and  during  the  rainy 
season  they  may  continue  their  ascent  of  the  Humuya 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Sulaco,  or  upwards  of  fifty  miles 
from  the  coast. 

From  Santiago  the  line  of  the  road  continues  for  about 
ten  miles  over  the  plain,  when  it  enters  the  valleys  pro- 
per of  the  Humuya,  formed  between  hills  of  from  50  to 
500  feet  of  altitude,  which,  in  general,  come  down  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  but  occasionally  recede,  and  leave 
strips  of  level  land  above  the  reach  of  inundations.  The 
slopes  of  these  hills  are  seldom  abrupt,  and  no  heavy 
work  will  be  required  at  any  point.  The  country  around 
is  generally  broken,  but  intersected  with  numerous  fertile 
valleys.  The  hills  are  covered  with  the  pine  and  oak, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  streams  exist  vast  quantities, 
of  mahogany,  cedar,  guanacaste,  india  rubber,  and  other 
valuable  trees. 

About  midway  between  Santiago  and  the  Plain  of 
Espino,  the  River  Sulaco,  descending  from  the  right, 
unites  with  the  Humuya.  This  is  a considerable  stream, 
draining  a broad  and  fertile  valley,  and  extending  in  the 
direction  of  the  rich  department  of  Olancho.  At  a dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles  from  the  coast,  the  valley  of 
the  Humuya  widens  into  a beautiful  plain,  called  the 
plain  of  Espino,  which  is  separated  only  by  a range  of 
detached  hills  from  that  of  Comayagua.  This  plain  is 
sometimes  called  Maniani.  It  is  twelve  miles  long, 
eight  broad,  and  surpassingly  beautiful.  It  slopes  gradu- 
ally to  the  north,  and  lends  its  aid  to  the  road  in  over- 
coming the  summit  beyond  Comayagua. 

It  is  stated  that,  under  the  crown,  traffic  was  carried 
on  between  Maniani  and  Puerto  Caballos,  in  boats.  In 
later  times,  loaded  canoes  have  descended,  and  Lieut. 
Jeffers  went  down  in  a canoe  from  its  lower  extremity. 
The  stream  is,  however,  very  rapid,  and  much  interrupted 
by  rocks  and  shallows. 

Traversing  the  narrow  valley  of  the  river  for  a few 
miles,  amongst  the  hills  to  which  I have  alluded,  we  reach 
the  great  plain  of  Comayagua. 

Plain  op  Comayagua. 

This  plain  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  state, 
midway  between  the  seas,  and  is  not  far  from  forty  miles 
in  greatest  length,  by  from  five  to  fifteen  broad.  Its 
greatest  or  longest  axis  is  north  and  south,  and  nearly 
coincides  with  the  line  of  the  proposed  road.  These 
dimensions  are  exclusive  of  the  lateral  or  dependent 
valleys  of  the  streams  which  concentrate  themselves  in 
this  basin,  and  form  the  Rio  Humuya.  Like  the  plain 
of  Espino,  it  slopes  gradually  to  the  north,  and  thus 
renders  the  grade  of  the  proposed  road  to  the  summit 
gentle  and  easy.  Upon  its  eastern  and  western  borders 
it  is  skirted  by  mountains  five  or  six  thousand  feet  high, 
and  it  consequently  enjoys  a climate  cool,  equal,  and 
salubrious,  comparing  in  respect  of  temperature  with  the 
south  of  France  in  the  month  of  May.  The  hills  and 
mountains  adjacent  to  the  plain  are  covered  with  pines, 
and  on  their  summit  and  slopes,  wheat,  potatoes,  and 
other  products  of  the  temperate  zones  are  cultivated, 
and  may  be  produced  in  abundance.  The  productions  of 
the  plain,  however,  are  essentially  tropical.  Its  soil  is 
extremely  fertile.  In  short,  the  plain  of  Comayagua  offers 
all  the  conditions  for  attracting  and  sustaining,  as  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  it  formerly  sustained,  a large 
and  flourishing  population. 

In  the  centre  of  the  plain  stands  the  city  of  Comay- 
agua, the  capital  of  Honduras,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  founded  in  1540  by  Alonzo  Casceres,  as  a kind  of 
half-way  house  between  the  seas,  and  with  the  view  of 
opening  through  it  an  inter-oceanic  highway — an  object 
which  now,  after  a lapse  of  300  years,  seems  on  the 
point  of  being  accomplished.  The  city  now  contains 
between  7,000  and  8,000  inhabitants.  Previous  to  1827,  it 
had  about  18,000,  and  was  embellished  with  fountains 
and  monuments.  In  that  year  it  was  taken  and  burned 
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by  the  monarchical  faction  of  Guatemala,  and  has  never 
wholly  recovered  from  the  shock.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  and  a university.  There  are  several  other  con- 
siderable towns  in  the  plain,  the  principal  one  being  Las 
Piedras,  with  a population  of  about  6,000  inhabitants. 

The  line  of  the  proposed  road  pursues  a direct  course 
across  the  plain  to  its  southern  extremity,  where  there 
is  a comparatively  abrupt  ascent  of  about  300  feet  to  the 
summit,  which  may  be  overcome  by  two  passes,  called 
respectively  Eancho  Chiquito  and  Guajoca.  The  latter 
presents  the  greatest  facilities.  It  is  not,  however,  as 
might  be  supposed,  a rocky  summit,  abruptly  dividing 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  great  oceans,  but  a beautiful 
valley,  a savannah  or  natural  meadow,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  a parallel  range  of  high  mountains,  and  on  the 
west  by  a corresponding  range  of  hills.  In  this  meadow, 
dotted  over  with  cattle,  the  traveller  finds  two  bright 
streams,  scarcely  a hundred  yards  apart,  flowing  in  oppo- 
site directions.  One  is  a source  of  the  Humuya  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic,  the  other  of  the  Goascoran,  falling 
into  the  Pacific.  An  active  spadesman  could  reverse 
their  directions  in  a single  day. 

From  this  point  the  high  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fon- 
seca, and  the  volcanoes  beyond  it,  are  distinctly  visible. 

The  valley  of  the  Goascoran  river  presents  no  remark- 
able features.  It  is  generally  exceedingly  favourable  for 
the  proposed  work,  the  line  of  which  is  traced  on  a 
table  or  terrace,  beyond  the  reach  of  freshets,  and  from 
the  narrowness  of  the  valley  interrupted  by  no  consider- 
able streams.  The  hills  bordering  the  valley  are  co- 
vered with  pines  and  oaks,  and  beds  of  fine  blue  limestone 
occur  at  intervals  throughout  its  length. 

Inasmuch  as  the  engineering  facts  connected  with  the 
proposed  railway  are  before  the  public  in  another  form, 
easily  accessible  to  all  who  maybe  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, I shall  not  trouble  you  with  them  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  profile  of  the 
line  exhibits  but  a single  summit,  2,400  feet  in  height ; 
or,  to  speak  more  intelligibly,  the  sum  of  the  ascents  and 
descents,  on  the  whole  distance  of  161  miles,  is  4,800 
feet ; considerably  less  than  upon  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful American  roads  of  equal  length,  and  nowhere  in- 
volving a grade  of  more  than  60  to  80  feet  to  the  mile. 
Lying  through  a valley,  parallel,  and  not  transversely 
to  the  watercourses  of  the  country,  the  amount  of  ex- 
cavation will  be  exceedingly  small.  The  principal  ex- 
cavations will  be  in  approaching  the  summit,  where 
there  will  be  side  cuttings  in  earth,  or  in  soft  sand-stone, 
which  yields  readily  to  the  pick. 

Climate,  Labour,  Resources,  etc. 

There  are  other  considerations  bearing  upon  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  proposed  work,  such  as  labour,  climate,  and 
the  supply  of  material  for  construction,  etc.,  each  of 
which  merits  special  attention,  but  to  which  1 can  only 
devote  a passing  observation.  On  the  northern  or  At- 
lantic coast  of  Honduras,  is  a considerable  body  of  what  are 
called  Caribs,but  in  realitymixed  Caribs  and  negroes,  who 
find  their  principal  employment  in  the  mahogany  works 
there,  and  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  They  are  active, 
intelligent,  acclimated,  inured  to  labour,  well  organised, 
skilled  in  working  timber  and  making  roads,  and  must 
furnish  a valuable  quota  to  the  supply  of  labour  for  the 
road,  at  the  points  where  acclimated  labour  will  be  most 
required.  A considerable  population  exists  on  the  line 
of  the  road,  and  the  State  of  San  Salvador,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  touches  on  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  is,  rela- 
tively to  its  size,  the  most  populous  state  of  all  Spanish 
America  . A certain  supply  of  labour  may  therefore  be 
depended  upon  from  the  local  population.  The  use  of 
foreign  or  exotic  labour  will,  of  course,  depend  mainly 
upon  the  climate  ; and  this,  fortunately,  (after  we  pass 
the  immediate  northern  or  Atlantic  coast,  which  is 
everywhere,  from  Savannah  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  more  or 
less  unhealthy),  is  distinguished  for  its  salubrity.  The 
presence,  in  nearly  all  parts,  of  pines  and  oaks  is  perhaps 


the  best  evidence  I can  adduce  that  the  country  is  not 
tropical  in  climate,  although  falling  within  sixteen 
degrees  of  the  line.  The  north-east  trade-winds  sweep 
over  the  Caribbean  Sea,  saturated  with  moisture,  which, 
however,  is  precipitated  against  the  mountains  bordering 
the  Atlantic,  so  that  the  currents  of  air  reaching  the  high 
plains  of  the  interior  and  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  are 
comparatively  cool  and  dry.  The  natural  high  tempe- 
rature of  this  latitude  is  further  modified  by  the  general 
elevation  of  the  country,  and  its  proximity  to  lofty 
mountains,  affording  a variety  of  climate  suited  to  every 
caprice,  and  a temperature  adapted  to  the  productions  of 
every  zone.  At  Comayagua  the  average  temperature, 
for  three  of  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  is  expressed 
in  the  following  table  : — - 


Months  (1853). 

6 a.m. 

12  m. 

3 p.m. 

6 p.m. 

April  (part) 

75“  7' 

81°  9’ 

84°  0' 

80°  2' 

May. 

1 5 5 

81  2 

80  3 

78  5 

June 

74  4 

78  5 

80  8 

78  3 

Average 

1 5 2 

80  5 

81  7 

79  0 

That  is  to  say,  during  the  above  months,  the  mean 
temperature,  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  the 
same  hour  in  the  evening,  was  79T  deg.  The  high- 
est or  maximum  points  touched  by  the  thermome- 
ter during  these  months  was  88  deg.  ; the  lowest,  or 
minimum,  68  deg. ; an  extreme  range  of  20  deg.  As 
regards  health,  the  Pacific  coast  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  settlers  might  establish  themselves 
around  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  with  no  more  risk  than 
would  attend  any  change  of  climate.  Amongst  tem- 
perate, cleanly  people,  all  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  I have  no  doubt  the  average  of  life  on  that  coast, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  would  be  as  long 
as  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  first 
place,  pulmonary  complaints,  and  that  large  and  fatal 
class  of  diseases  resulting  from  colds  and  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  are  here  nearly  or  quite  unknown.  In- 
termittent fevers  are  less  common  than  in  the  Western 
States  of  America,  and  yield  more  readily  to  the  usual 
medicines.  They  are,  after  all,  pretty  much  confined 
to  persons  of  irregular  habits,  who  disregard  the  precau- 
tions necessary  to  health  in  any  climate. 

In  respect  to  the  materials  necessary  for  the  proposed 
work,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  the  country  pos- 
sesses inexhaustible  quantities  of  the  finest  white  and 
blue  marble,  and  sandstone;  as  also  of  the  best  pine, 
oak,  mahogany,  and  other  varieties  of  useful  timber. 

And  here  I may  mention  that  this  state,  in  common 
with  the  others  of  Central  America,  is  favourable  to  the 
production  of  every  variety  of  tropical  staple,  coffee, 
cochineal,  cotton,  cocoa,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  maize,  etc. 
The  cocoa  is  indigenous,  and  there  is  a native  variety  ot 
sugarcane  of  gieat  value;  as  also  of  the  indigo  plant; 
and  several  varieties  of  native  cotton.  In  addition  to 
the  well-known  natural  products,  such  as  mahogany,  rose- 
wood, and  sarsaparilla,  we  find  gum  copal,  India-rubber, 
gum  arabic,  fustic,  dragon’s  blood,  vanilla,  Brazil  wood, 
liquid  amber,  Peruvian  bark,  etc.,  etc.  Cattle  are 
numerous  in  the  state,  and  constitute  a considerable  part 
of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  Hides,  therefore, 
which  hardly  pay  to  be  carried  to  the  coast  on  mules 
will  become  an  important  article  of  export,  when  new 
and  cheap  means  of  transportation  are  established. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country,  there  are  other  vast  and  undeveloped  sources  ot 
wealth.  There  is  hardly  a stream  on  the  Atlantic  slope 
of  the  Cordilleras)  which  does  not  carry  gold  in  greater 
or  less  quantity,  and  the  hills  and  mountains  of  the 
interior  contain  numberless  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  iron. 

The  silver  mines  are  unsurpassed  in  the  amount  and 
richness  of  their  ores,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe. 
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with  the  intelligence,  enterprise,  industry,  and  capital 
which  will  inevitably  flow  into  the  country  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  railway,  that  Honduras  will  become, 
in  proportion  to  its  territorial  extent,  the  largest  silver- 
producing  country  in  the  world. 

Altogether,  and  looking  only  to  local  results,  the  esta- 
blishment of  regular  communication  with  Honduras,  and 
; between  its  ports  and  the  interior,  will  open  to  the 
world  a rich  and  virgin  field  for  the  industrious  and 
enterprising ; create  new  markets  for  our  manufactures ; 
afford  additional  supplies  for  our  use,  and  give  a corre- 
sponding impulse  to  commerce  and  trade. 

But,  as  I have  already  said,  the  interest  of  the  world 
in  that  country  is  less  as  regards  its  latent  resources  and 
intrinsic  value  than  in  reference  to  the  facilities  which 
it  offers  for  inter-oceanic  communication.  And  now, 
having  indicated  some  of  these  facilities,  and  shown,  as 
I hope,  that  a railway  at  this  point  is  not  only  prac- 
ticable, but  eminently  feasible,  I propose  to  notice,  with 
equal  brevity,  some  of  the  general  advantages  which 
would  result  from  its  construction. 

Relative  Uses  of  Canals  and  Railways. 

The  proposition  of  connecting  the  two  seas  by  means 
of  a canal  has  lost  none  of  its  grandeur,  and  in  most 
minds  very  little  of  its  vagueness,  since  it  first  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Spanish  Csesars.  In  contemplating 
it,  and  too  often  even  in  writing  about  it,  we  are  apt  to 
give  a free-rein  to  fancy,  and  to  picture  a fleet  of  vessels, 
freighted  with  the  interchangeable  products  of  the  two 
hemispheres,  avoiding  the  stormy  Capes,  and  directing 
their  prows  towards  a narrow  strip  of  land,  pierced  by  a 
silver  thread  of  water,  and  there,  in  some  vast  metropo- 
lis, replenishing  their  supplies,  and  afterwards  speeding 
joyfully  to  their  destined  havens.  The  conception  grows 
with  every  succeeding  survey  of  the  chart,  and  unless 
corrected  by  a careful  consideration  of  facts  and  figures, 
will  most  likely  lead  the  individual  into  loose  generalisa- 
tions, deceptive  to  himself  and  to  others. 

That  an  inter-oceanic  canal  is  most  desirable,  and  its 
prosecution  an  object  worthy  of  the  highest  ambition,  is 
universally  conceded ; but  its  realisation  will  depend 
upon  precisely  those  practical  considerations  which  apply 
to  the  construction  of  the  simplest  works  of  public 
utility. 

In  the  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
commercial  world  will  incur  the  vast  expense  of  such  a 
work,  until  it  shall  be  demonstrated  that  the  line  selected 
for  it  is,  in  all  respects,  the  one  best  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  indications  made  by  individuals,  with  in- 
adequate means,  and  too  often  founded  upon  conjectures 
which  have  gradually  solidified  into  beliefs,  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  conclusive  on  a point  of  this  importance.  Hence, 
it  seems  to  me,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  governments  of  the 
leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  but  especially 
of  those  of  England  and  the  United  States,  to  agree  in 
making  a thorough  and  accurate  survey  of  the  entire 
isthmus  of  Central  America,  from  the  Atrato  valley 
northward  to  Tehuantepec,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
not  only  the  relative  feasibility  of  the  various  lines 
already  proposed,  but  also,  if  any  others  exist,  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  the  attention  of  explorers. 

Not  until  such  a survey  is  effected — first,  to  deter- 
mine the  best  line,  and,  secondly,  to  fix  the  probable 
cost  of  the  undertaking — can  there  be  any  real  progress 
in  determining  that  most  practical,  but  least  poetical,  of 
considerations,  “ will  it  pay?” 

Upon  a satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  the  whole 
matter  hinges,  and,  in  undertaking  to  answer  it,  few 
have  been  sufficiently  careful  in  their  assumptions.  It 
will  not  do  to  foot  up  the  commerce  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  assume,  as  has  too  often  been  done,  that 
the  totals  will  pass  through  the  canal,  if  constructed. 
Now,  the  simple  truth  is,  that  so  far  as  Europe  is  con- 
cerned, that  part  of  her  trade  which  goes  to  ports  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan, 


the  northern  ports  of  China,  to  New  Zealand,  and  Aus^ 
tralia,  is  all  that  will  be  materially  benefited  by  the  con- 
struction of  a canal.  As  regards  Australia,  the  principal 
advantage  would  be,  in  having  a safer  and  easier,  and, 
consequently,  quicker  and  surer  means  of  communication 
than  is  afforded  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; for  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  pre-eminently  the  sea  of  steamers,  and  where 
steam  navigation,  in  respect  of  speed  at  least,  is  destined 
to  achieve  its  most  brilliant  success.  So  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  the  advantages  of  such  a 
work  would  naturally  be  greater  than  to  Europe. 

Assuming  the  canal  to  be  built  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Nicaragua,  the  following  tables  will  illustrate  the  rela- 
tions of  England  and  New  York,  with  the  principal  ports 
of  the  East,  in  respect  of  distance : — 


Via  Cape 
or  Good 
Hope. 

Via 

proposed 

Canal. 

Net  Loss. 

Net  Gain. 

From  England 

To  Canton 

12,900 

13,800 

900 

Calcutta 

11,440 

15,480 

4,040 

Singapore 

11,880 

15,120 

4,240 

Sidney 

14,980 

12,550 

2,320 

From  New  York 

To  Canton 

14,100 

11,820 

3,280 

Calcutta  

12,360 

13,680 

1,320 

Singapore 

Sidney 

12,701) 

15,720 

11,420 

9,480 

280 

5,240 

The  distances  to  Sidney  are  calculated  via  Torres  Straits. 


The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  relations  of 
England  and  New  York  in  respect  to  the  principal  Wes- 
tern ports  of  America : — 


Via  Cape  Horn. 

Via  proposed 
Canal. 

Gain. 

From  England 

To  Valparaiso 

8,700 

7,500 

1,200 

Callao  

10,020 

6,800 

3,220 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 

13,500 

8,640 

4,860 

From  New  York 

To  Valparaiso.. 

S,580 

4,860 

3,720 

Callao  

9,900 

3,540 

5,360 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 

13,200 

6,300 

6,900 

But  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  all  the  trade,  much 
less  all  the  travel,  treasure,  and  mails  to  the  points 
which  I have  indicated,  will,  under  any  circumstances, 
pass  through  a canal.  The  passengers,  say  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  amounting  annually  to  nearly 
100,000,  would  never  consent  to  make  a voyage  of  from 
1,000  to  2,000  miles  out  of  their  way,  to  Nicaragua, 
Darien,  or  Atrato.  for  the  sake  of  passing  through  a 
canal,  however  grand,  when,  by  a simple  trans-shipment 
at  Honduras,  for  instance,  and  a ride  of  160  miles  on  a 
railway,  they  would  be  able  to  avoid  this  long  detour , 
and  effect  a saving  of  from  five  to  eight  days  of  time. 
For  even  if  steamers  were  to  run  to  any  canal  which 
might  be  opened,  and  supposing  no  detention  on  account 
of  locks  or  other  causes,  even  then  it  would  be  necessary 
for  them  .to  stop  for  coals  and  other  supplies,  more 
than  quadruple  the  time  that  would  be  occupied  by 
the  passengers  over  the  railway,  in  effecting  their  re- 
embarcation.  And  what  is  true  of  passengers  is  equally 
true  of  treasure,  the  mails,  and  light  freight  of  small 
bulk  and  large  value. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  arguing  against  a 
canal  ; what  I mean  to  illustrate  is  this,  that,  open  a 
canal  wherever  we  may,  it  will  always  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  a railway  as  does  the  luggage-train  to  the 
express.  A canal  would  be  chiefly  if  not  wholly  used  by 
ships  and  vessels  carrying  heavy  and  bulky  freights ; 
but  as  most  articles  of  this  kind  are  kept  in  stock  in  all 
the  principal  ports  in  the  world,  it  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence  to  have  rapidity  as  constancy  of  supply, 
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and  hence,  unless  the  canal  shall  he  constructed  so 
economically  as  to  admit  of  a moderate  tonnage  rate,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  ships  of  this  kind  would  find  it 
more  economical  to  follow  the  routes  now  open. 

Although  three  lines  have  been  examined  with  re- 
ference to  this  point,  viz.,  at  Tehuantepec,  Panama,  and 
Nicaragua,  the  latter  is  the  only  one  which  has  been 
proved  feasible  for  a canal.  This  has  been  accurately 
surveyed,  and  its  cost  estimated  not  to  exceed  £8,000,000 
sterling.  Yet  after  a careful  examination,  by  a cqm- 
mittee  of  capitalists,  comprising  some  of  the  first  names 
of  the  world,  it  was  found  that,  calculating  every  ton 
of  shipping  which  would  be  likely  to  pass  through  it,  at 
rates  of  toll  not  so  high  as  to  drive  vessels  to  pursue 
their  old  channels,  and  making  due  allowance  for  the 
costs  of  repair  and  management,  little  or  nothing  would 
be  returned  on  the  capital  invested.  In  short,  “ it 
uvouldn'tpay  and  the  project  was,  consequently,  for  the 
time  being  abandoned. 

That  a canal  will  sooner  or  later  be  opened  I firmly 
believe,  but  I do  not  believe  it  will  be  until,  by  the 
opening  of  railways  across  the  continent,  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  shall  be  sufficiently  developed  to  enable 
it  to  pay  a fair  per  centage  on  the  cost  of  the  work. 

But  under  no  circumstances  can  a canal  serve  the 
peculiar  purposes  of  railways,  as  a means  of  inter-oceanic 
communication ; nor  can  railways  serve,  or  but  to  a 
limited  extent,  the  special  purposes  of  a canal.  The  two 
are  not  rivals  but  auxiliaries,  and  no  canal  will  be  dug 
until  railways  have  made  it  indispensable. 

Commerce  op  the  Pacific. 

I have  enumerated  certain  countries,  in  the  Pacific, 
with  which  commerce  would  be  facilitated  by  the  con- 
struction of  railways  or  canals  across  Central  America. 
The  actual  trade  with  those  countries,  passing  round 
Cape  Horn,  or  across  the  isthmus,  carefully  calculated 
for  the  year  1854,  presents  the  following  aggregates, 
which  have  since  been  largly  increased : — 


Number  of  vessels  employed 3,518 

Tonnage,  outward  bound  1,461,000 

Tonnage,  inward  bound 1.418,500 

Value  of  imports £8,963,000 

Value  of  exports  £22,018,000 


In  other  words,  the  commercial  values  which  took  this 
direction,  in  the  year  1854,  amounted  to  a grand  aggre- 
gate of  £30,976,000,  This  is  exclusive  of  the  Australian 
trade,  of  which  but  a little  more  than  £400,000  in  value, 
passed  by  the  routes  in  question. 

I shall  not  here  discuss  the  probabilities  of  the  trade 
of  the  British  Australian  colonies  taking  a direction 
across  Central  America,  but  content  myself  by  saying, 
that,  exclusive  of  gold,  the  imports  and  exports  of  these 
colonies  collectively,  for  1855,  amounted  to  the  following 
totals : — 

Exports £7,215,000 

Imports 4,503,000 


Or  to  a grand  total  of  £11,718,000 

Of  course  the  commerce  of  California  now  constitutes 
the  largest  item  in  the  aggregate  of  trade  with  the  ports 
of  the  Pacific.  But,  leaving  California  and  Oregon  aside, 
we  find  that  the  commerce  ot  the  United  States  alone, 
with  these  ports,  rose  from  626  vessels  of  244,000  tons, 
in  1849,  to  1,856  vessels  and  957,500  tons  in  1854; 
and  that  its  imports  and  exports  increased,  in  the  same 
period,  from  17,001,320  dollars  to  33,963,000  dollars,  or 
about  100  per  cent. 

Although  the  gold  of  Australia  does  not  now  flow 
across  Central  America,  yet  I have  included  its  annual  and 
aggregate  product  in  the  following  table,  as  a possible,  if 
not  a probable  future  contribution  to  the  traffic  of  that 
railway  across  the  Isthmus  which  shall  best  meet  the 
requirements  of  commerce : — 


California. 

Australia. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1848  ... 

12,000  . 

— 

12,000 

1849  ... 

....  1,600,000  . 

— 

1,600,000 

1850... 

....  5,000,000  . 

..  

...  5,000,000 

1851  ... 

....  8,000,000  . 

907,113 

...  8,907,113 

1852  ... 

....  11,200,000  . 

..  9,735,903 

...  20,935,903 

1853  ... 

....  12,000,000  . 

..  10,445,700 

...  22,445,700 

1854 ... 

....  13,600,000  . 

..  9,028,759 

...  22,628,759 

1855  ... 

....  12,908,000  . 

..  11,513,230 

...  24,421,230 

£64,320,000 

£41,630,705 

£105,950,705 

We  see  that  gold  was  discovered  in  California  in 
1848,  in  which  year  the  production  was  £12,000,  rising, 
in  1855,  to  £12,908,000.  It  was  discovered  in  Australia 
in  1851,  in  which  year  its  production  was  £907,113, 
rising,  in  1855,  to  £11,513,230.  The  production  for 
1856,  in  both  countries,  it  is  estimated,  will  show  a con- 
siderable increase  on  these  aggregates. 

The  gold  crop  of  California  will  necessarily  pass 
over  Central  America,  in  its  direct  and  inevitable 
voyage  to  the  great  commercial  centres  of  the  world, 
New  York  and  London.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
amount  of  treasure  which  must  take  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  bullion  of  Chili,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the 
West  Coast  of  Mexico,  not  to  mention  the  present 
considerable,  and  the  prospective  large  contribution 
from  Central  America  itself,  will  go  to  swell  the  pre- 
cious aggregate.  Taking  the  latest  official  returns, 
and,  in  their  default,  the  best  estimates,  we  get  the  fol- 
lowing annual  contributions  to  the  metallic  wealth 
of  the  world,  from  these  comparatively  unnoticed 
sources. 

Chili  (1854,  estimated),  silver  and  copper  ...  £2,400,000 

Peru  (1854,  official),  gold  and  silver  1,050,000 

Bolivia  (1852,  estimated),  gold  and  silver  ...  400,000 

Ecuador  (1854,  estimated),  ditto  ...  600,000 

New  Grenada,  gold  and  silver,  say  200,000 

Mexico,  West  Coast  (1854),  gold  and  silver  1,200,000 
Central  America,  in  general,  gold  and  silver  500,000 


Total £6,350,000 

These  figures  are  rather  below  than  above  the  fact, 
but,  nevertheless,  show  that  the  product  of  the  precious 
metals,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  American  continent, 
and  of  which  the  natural  flow  is  by  the  speediest  and 
safest  route  across  Central  America,  amounts  annually 
to  upwards  of  £19,000,000,  or  95,000,000  dollars,  or 
nearly  twice  the  average  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank 
of  England.  At  the  low  charge  of  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent,  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  transportation  of 
the  precious  metals  from  sea  to  sea  would  reach  the  sum 
of  £50,000  per  annum,  or  2|  per  cent,  on  £2,000,000,  the 
capital  of  the  projected  Honduras  railway.  Add  the 
product  of  Australia,  and  the  revenue  from  this  source 
would  reach  £70,000  annually,  or  nearly  4 per  cent,  on 
the  same  capital. 

Let  us  now,  before  passing  to  other  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  projected  work,  recapitulate  the  annual 
value  of  that  commerce  which  it  would,  to  a greater  or 
less  degree,  accommodate,  and  which  is  interested  in  its 
construction : — 

Aggregate  general  commerce  with  the 
principal  Pacific  ports,  exclusive  of 


Australia  £30,976,000 

Commerce  of  Australia  (1855)  11,718,000 

Australian  Gold  (1855)  11,513,000 


Total £54,307,000 


To  say  nothing  of  the  mails,  there  is  another  important 
element  to  be  considered  in  this  connection — I mean  the 
passenger  traffic  between  the  seas — between  Great  Britain 
and  Australia,  and  between  the  United  States  and 
California. 
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Number  of  Passengers  going  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  Australian  Colonies. 


Year. 

Number  of  Emigrants 
sent  out  free  by 
Commissioners. 

N umber  of  persons 
proceeding  bytheir  own 
means.* 

Total 

Emigration. 

1853 

27,723 

33,678 

61,401 

1854 

41,065 

42,172 

83,237 

1855 

28,016 

24,293 

52,309 

* This  class  of  passengers  is  always  proceeding,  without  reference 
to  the  others.  It  is  impossible  to  say  hotv  many  -return  Jrom  Aus- 
tralia annually. 


The  arrivals  and  departures  at  San  Francisco,  via 
the  Isthmus  of  Central  America,  have  averaged,  for  the 
past  three  years,  69,521  per  annum.  This  number  is 
irrespective  of  the  passengers  for  Chili,  Peru,  and  the 
Pacific  ports  generally,  who  would  probably  swell  the 
aggregate  to  upwards  of  80,000. 

Saving  in  Time  and  Distance. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  vast  commerce 
which  I have  indicated,  and  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
so  many  thousands  of  passengers,  so  many  millions  of 
treasure,  and  for  the  transmission  of  the  public  mails,  it 
is  indispensable  that  we  should  have  a safe,  an  adequate, 
and  permanent  route  of  transit  between  the  seas.  The 
necessity  is  obvious,  and  the  sole  question  now  is,  where 
is  that  route  to  be  found?  I should  be  false  to  an 
honest  conviction,  formed  after  a careful  study  of  the 
whole  subject  on  the  spot,  and  imder  circumstances  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  its  just  appreciation,  if  I hesi- 
tated in  expressing  my  belief,  that  this  route  lies  through 
the  state  of  Honduras,  and  over  the  line  which  I have 
presented  to  your  notice  this  evening.  I unhesitatingly 
claim  for  it  a clear  superiority  over  all  others  which 
have  yet  been  proposed  across  the  Central  American 
Isthmus,  not  only  in  respect  of  distance,  and  in  freedom 
from  detentions  and  delays  resulting  from  bad  ports, 
adverse  winds,  and  frequent  changes,  but  also  in  the 
excellence  of  its  harbours  at  both  extremities,  and  the 
general  salubrity  and  vast  resources  of  the  country 
through  which  it  passes. 

I.  Distance. — Although  time,  not  distance,  is  the  true 
measure  of  the  relations  of  places,  yet,  as  the  saving  of 
time  depends  more  or  less  on  the  distance  to  be  traversed, 
a shortening  of  distance  must  always  be  an  important 
element  in  calculating  the  advantages  of  the  respective 
routes  which  have  been  proposed  between  the  oceans. 

The  distances  from  Liverpool  to  Sail  Francisco,  touch- 
ing at  Jamaica,  by  the  various  routes  in  existence  or 
proposed,  are  as  follows : — 

Vid  Panama 7,980  miles. 

,,  Nicaragua 7,720  ,, 

,,  Tehuantepec 7,740  ,, 

,,  Honduras  7,320  ,, 

The  distances  between  New  York  and  the  same  port, 
as  also  the  distances  from  New  York  to  Calloa  and 
Valparaiso,  are  as  follows  : — 


Via 

Panama. 

Via 

Nicaragua. 

Via  Tehu- 
antepec. 

Via 

Honduras. 

New  York  to 

5,224 

4,700 

4,200 

4,121 

3,500 

3,600 

4,080 

3,540 

4,760 

4,980 

5,400 

4,800 

gain  over  Panama  would  be  1,100  miles;  over  Nicara- 
gua, 580  miles. 

II.  Time. — The  voyages  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  vid  Panama,  for  the  year  1855,  according  to 
official  tables,  averaged  24  days  9 hours ; those  vid  Ni- 
caragua, 22  days  22  hours.  Now,  as  regards  California, 
the  difference  between  the  Honduras  and  Panama  routes, 
in  point  of  absolute  distance,  is  about  one-fifth.  All 
other  circumstances,  therefore,  being  equal,  the  opening 
of  the  Honduras  road  would  effect  a saving  of  Jive  days. 
But  the  greater  facilities  which  Honduras  affords,  re- 
sulting chiefly  from  the  possession  of  unexceptionable 
ports,  will  augment  that  saving  from  three  to  five  days 
more,  or  to  from  eight  to  ten  days  in  all ; that  is  to  say, 
reduce  the  voyage  from  twenty-four  days  and  a-half  to 
fourteen  days. 

Next,  as  regards  Australia  ; for  the  year  and  a-half 
ending  January  1st,  1856,  the  passage  of  the  mails 
from  London  to  Melbourne  occupied  an  average  of  95 
days,  and  from  Melbourne  to  London  85  days.  The 
distance  from  Liverpool  to  Melbourne,  vid  Honduras,  has 
been  calculated  with  care,  and  found  to  be  12,341  miles. 
At  an  average  rate  of  steaming  of  twelve  miles  per 
hour,  and  allowing  five  days  for  coaling  and  tranship- 
ment, the  voyage  could  be  performed  in  exactly  47  days 
20  hours ; or,  calculating  steaming  at  ten  miles  per 
hour,  and  allowing  the  same  time  for  detentions,  in  56 
days  10  hours ; in  the  former  case  effecting  a saving  of 
47  days  in  the  outward,  and  37  days  in  the  inward  voyage. 

Although  the  saving  of  distance,  via  Honduras,  over  that 
vid  Panama,  in  the  voyage  from  Great  Britain  to  Aus- 
tralia is  but  slight,  still,  should  a line  of  steamers  be 
established  between  the  mother  country  and  her  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  the  paramount  considerations  of  good 
ports,  salubrious  climate,  the  possession  of  coal  on  the 
Pacific,  and  abundant  supplies,  would  necessarily  deter- 
mine the  Isthmus  of  Honduras  as  the  point  where  the 
continent  would  be  crossed. 

III.  Ports. — The  paramount  necessity  of  good  ports  at 
both  extremities  of  any  work  of  the  kind  proposed,  has 
already  been  made  the  subject  of  remark.  As  observed 
by  Capt.  Fitzroy,  “it  is  that  one  main  point  to  be  insisted 
on  without  which  success  is  impossible.”  I have  said 
that  the  ports  at  both  extremities  of  the  Honduras  line 
are  unexceptionable.  They  are  easy  of  entrance  and  exit, 
ample  in  dimensions  for  the  largest  fleets,  with  abundant 
depth  of  water,  and  good  holding  ground,  and  admitting 
of  the  easy  construction  of  wharves,  at  which  the  largest 
sea-going  steamers  may-tie  up,  beside  the  depots  of  the 
railway.  This  much  is  incontestable,  and  may  be  easily 
verified  by  an  inspection  of  the  official  maps. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  otherlines,  actual  or  proposed, 
compare,  in  this  respect  , with  the  one  under  notice,  com- 
mencing with  that  vid  Panama  : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  Bay  of  Panama,  on  the  Pacific,  is, 
in  no  sense  of  the  word,  a port ; steamers,  at  best,  have 
to  lie  several  miles  from  shore,  and  passengers,  freight 
and  supplies,  have  to  be  embarked  and  disembarked  in 
small  boats  and  lighters — an  operation  which  can  only  be 
performed  at  certain  stages  of  the  tide,  and  in  bad 
weather  cannot  be  performed  at  all.  Delay,  danger,  un- 
certainty, and  expense,  are  the  necessary  results  of  this 
deficiency. 

The  objections  to  Navy  Bay  (the  Atlantic  terminus 
of  the  Panama  Railway)  are  not  equally  great ; but  this 
is  far  from  being  a safe  port,  inasmuch  as  it  is  open  to 
the  north-east,  the  direction  from  whence  blow  the 
heaviest  gales.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1854,  a storm 
from  the  north-east  destroyed  the  wharves  at  Colon,  and 
wrecked  every  vessel  in  the  port.  The  American  steamer 
North  Star,  and  the  British  West  India  steamer  Derwent, 
only  escaped  a similar  fate  by  getting  up  steam  and 
standing  out  to  sea.  A delay  of  two  days  in  embarking 
the  California  passengers,  mails,  and  treasure,  was  the 
consequence. 

As  regards  the  proposed  Chiriqui  and  Dulce  line,  the 


The  positive  saving,  in  distance,  which  the  Honduras 
line  would  afford  over  Panama,  in  the  voyage  from 
Great  Britain  to  California,  w'ould  be,  therefore,  660 
miles;  over  Nicaragua,  400  miles;  over  Tehuantepec, 
420  miles ; and,  as  respects  the  South  American  ports, 
the  line  would  be  more  favourable  than  Tehuantepec, 
and  nearly  as  favourable  as  the  others.  As  regards 
New  York  and  the  Atlantic  States  of  the  Union,  the 
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practicability  of  which  for  a railway  has  not  yet,  so 
far  as  I am  aware,  been  tested  by  a survey,  I have 
only  to  say,  that  it  lies  close  to  that  of  Panama,  and  so 
far  as  distances  are  concerned,  would  afford  but  trifling 
saving  over  the  latter.  The  territory  within  which  it 
falls,  forms  part  of  New  Grenada,  which  State  having 
conceded  an  exclusive  charter  to  the  Panama  liailway,  is 
debarred  from  making  the  necessary  concession  for  the 
construction  of  the  road  here  suggested.  Chiriqui 
Lagoon  offers  several  good  ports,  and  the  Gulf  of  Dulce, 
so  far  as  we  are  informed,  is  also  a fair  port. 

The  Nicaragua  line  is  simply  impracticable,  at  any 
reasonable  cost,  for  a railway.  It  would  involve,  first, 
a road  128  miles  in  length,  from  the  port  of  San  Juan 
to  Lake  Nicaragua,  through  the  uninhabited  valley  of 
the  Rio  San  Juan.  To  turn  the  Lake  and  reach  the 
Pacific,  would  involve  upwards  of  100  miles  additional 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake,  and  through  a 
wild  and  uninhabited  district.  Or  else,  a transhipment 
would  be  required  to  cross  the  Lake,  and  another  to 
cross  the  strip  of  land  intervening  between  the  Lake  and 
the  Pacific.  Interior  transhipments  must  be  fatal  to  any 
route,  looking  to  economy,  speed,  and  security  of  transit. 

The  Port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  on  the  Atlantic, 
is  a very  good  port;  that  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  on  the 
Pacific,  small  and  inadequate. 

The  proposed  “ Tehuantepec  Route,”  the  only  one 
which,  in  respect  of  saving  of  distance  in  communicating 
with  California,  can  be  compared  with  that  proposed 
through  Honduras,  has  absolutely  no  port  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  is,  if  possible,  less  favoured  on  the  Pacific.  It  is 
proposed  to  enter  the  Rio  Coatzacoalcos,  on  the  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  but  this  river,  opening  due 
north,  and  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  northers,  has 
only  twelve  feet  of  water  on  its  bar,  whilst  the  smallest 
of  the  Californian  steamers,  the  Falcon,  draws  fifteen 
feet  of  water. 

“ At  high  water,  on  the  full  and  change,  the  depth  of  water 
on  the  bar  (Coatzacoalcos)  is  about  thirteen  feet,  and  falls  as  low 
as  eleven  feet.” — Report  of  Tehuantepec  Survey,  p.  115. 

“ The  port  of  Tehuantepec  (on  the  Pacific)  gives  its  name  to 
the  hurricanes  which  blow  from  the  N.  W.,  and  which  prevent 
vessels  from  landing  at  the  small  ports  of  Sabinas  and  Vcntosa. 
— Humboldt’s  New  Spain,  vol.  i.  p-  20. 

“ It  would  be  necessary  (to  open  this  route)  to  remedy,  if 
possible,  the  want  of  a moderately  convenient  port  on  the  Pa- 
cific. Tehuantepec  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a roadstead  ; 
the  sea  recedes  day  by  day  from  its  shores,  and  the  anchorage 
yearly  becomes  worse.” — Michel  Chevalier , L’Isthme  de  Pa- 
nama, p.  66. 

“ In  the  season  of  ‘ Norths,’  great  risk  would  attend  the  ap- 
proach of  vessels  to  that  part  of  the  coast  (Coatzacoalcos),  where 
there  is  neither  port  nor  shelter  nearer  than  Vera  Cruz,  120 
miles  distant  to  the  N.W. ; and  during  ‘ Norths’  the  land  there- 
abouts is  not  only  a ‘ dead  lee  shore,'  but  forms  a perfect 1 cul 
de  sac,’  out  of  which  sailing  vessels  could  not  escape  under 
canvass.” — Go  pit.  Liot,  Superintendent  of  British  1 Vest  India 
Mail  Steamers, 

“ The  Gulf  bar  cannot  be  considered  as  affording  more  than 
twelve  feet  of  water.  Upon  the  Pacific  side  there  is  no  harbour.” 
— Col.  Alert,  Chief  of  United  States  Topogragihical  Bureau. 

“ In  regard  to  the  approaches  on  either  side,  Nature  has  been 
unkind;  and  Ventosa  Bay,  on  the  Pacific,  is,  in  its  very  name 

Windy’),  an  apt  expression  for  the  character  of  the  roadstead  ; 
while  on  the  Coatzacoalcos  side  there  is  nothing  to  protect  the 
entrance  of  the  river  from  the  northers  of  the  Gulfof  Mexico.” — 
,/.  II.  Alexander,  Congressional  Report,  No.  145, 1849,  p.  44. 

“ The  whole  shore  of  Tehuantepec  is  subject  to  the  visitation 
of  terrific  hurricanes,  sweeping  with  resistless  fury  along  this 
inhospitable  coast,  where  the  tempest-tossed  mariner  seeks  in 
vain  for  a harbour  of  refuge,  even  for  the  smallest  class  of  sea- 
going vessels.  For  this  there  is  no  remedy : the  genius  of  man 
cannot  control  the  storms,  and  nature  is  constantly  interposing 
new  physical  difficulties  in  the  way  ot  navigation.” — Colonel 
Hughes,  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers,  Report  to  the  Sec. 
of  State  of  the  United  States. 

I have  said,  and  may  here  repeat,  that  none  of  the 
ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America,  around  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  can  be  regarded  as 


healthy.  They,  however,  differ  very  widely  in  this 
respect;  some,  like  Vera  Cruz  and  Chagres,  having  earned 
the  ghastly  title  of  the  “ Graveyards  of  Europeans.”  Much 
depends  upon  the  proximity  of  highlands,  the  absence  of 
marshes,  and  the  direction  of  the  winds.  In  these  respects 
Puerto  Caballos  is  comparatively  highly  favoured  ; the 
mountains  are  close  by,  affording,  on  their  slopes,  at  dif- 
ferent altitudes,  a thermometrical  variation  of  20  degrees. 
It  has,  moreover,  at  its  back,  a country  as  salubrious 
as  any  under  the  tropics.  The  yellow  fever  has  never 
been  known  there,  or  at  Omoa,  six  miles  to  the  eastward, 
except,  as  at  Belize,  in  the  form  of  sporadic  cases. 

Transmission  of  Intelligence. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a single  moment  , the  relations  in 
respect  of  transmission  of  intelligence  which  the  pro- 
posed work  would  open  up.  I take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Atlantic  telegraph  will  be  laid  down  within  the  present 
year,  and  thus  put  this  metropolis  in,  I may  say,  instan- 
taneous communication  with  every  part  of  the  United 
States — with  the  far-off’  prairies,  and  with  the  southern- 
most Capes  of  Florida.  From  the  point  last  named  to 
Havana,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  is  but  130  miles,  and  a 
submarine  telegraph  to  connect  the  two  points  is  already 
under  contract.  Communication  between  London  and 
Havana  being  thus  established,  it  will  be  easy  to  con- 
tinue the  connection  still  further  to  the  Bay  of  Fonseca. 
To  accomplish  this  object  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
construct  180  miles  of  land  telegraph  to  Cape  San  An- 
tonio ; 270  miles  of  submarine  telegraph,  thence  to 
the  British  establishment  at  Belize;  120  miles  of 
submarine  telegraph  thence  to  Puerto  Caballos,  and 
1G1  miles  land  telegraph  (which  would  naturally  be  con- 
structed by  the  railway  company  itself,  for  its  own  con- 
venience) to  the  Bay  of  Fonseca.  That  is  to  say,  assum- 
ing the  telegraph  connection  with  Havana  complete,  a 
supplement  of  340  miles  land,  and  390  miles  sub- 
marine telegraph,  at  an  outside  cost  of  £50,000,  would 
complete  the  communication  between  London,  New 
York,  Havana,  and  the  Bay  of  Fonseca ! In  other 
words,  it  would  put  this  metropolis  within  8 days  of 
San  Francisco,  6 days  of  Callao,  10  days  of  Valparaiso, 
and  30  days  of  Australia. 

At  present,  the  naval  stations,  both  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  the  Pacific,  are  established 
at  Valparaiso.  Orders  from  England  to  the  Pacific 
squadron  have,  therefore,  not  only  to  traverse  the 
Atlantic,  but  nearly  the  whole  western  coast  of  South 
America,  to  reach  their  destination.  Now,  as  nearly 
all  the  points  in  the  Pacific,  where  the  sendees  of  na- 
tional vessels  would  be  required,  lie  not  only  to  the 
northward  of  Valparaiso,  but  to  the  north  of  the 
Equator  itself,  it  follows  that  vessels  assigned  to  any 
specific  duty  would  be  required  to  sail  back  over  the  line 
which  their  orders  had  traversed,  and,  in  case  of  sailing- 
vessels,  be  subject  to  weeks  of  detention  in  passing  the 
latitude  of  calms  and  variable  winds.  Thus,  if  a 
steamer  were  selected  for  duty,  say  at  Acapulco,  on  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  her  orders  would  have  to  go  2,880  miles 
out  of  the  way  to  reach  her  in  Valparaiso,  and  the  vessel 
afterwards  would  be  obliged  to  sail  3,480  miles  to  arrive 
at  her  destination  ! The  time,  between  the  issue  of  the 
order,  and  its  execution , under  no  circumstances,  could 
be  less  than  40  days  ! 

Let  us  imagine  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  which  has  every 
facility  for  the  purpose,  to  be  fixed  upon  as  a naval 
station  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  telegraphic  communication 
complete.  In  such  event,  orders  issued  from  the  Admi- 
ralty would  be  able  to  reach  the  Pacific  squadron  within 
a single  day,  and,  in  the  supposed  case  of  a vessel 
destined  to  Acapulco,  be  executed  within  4 days  from 
their  issue.  And  what  is  true  of  Acapulco,  would  be 
true,  in  equal  proportion,  in  the  discharge  of  what- 
ever service  might  be  required  of  a squadron  in  the 
Pacific,  whether  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  the 
eastern  shores  of  Asia,  or  at  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
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Hence  I deduce,  and  I believe  fairly,  the  importance,  of 
the  proposed  work  in  a governmental  and  executive 
point  of  view. 

Charter  and  Guarantees. 

I have  now  laid  before  you  the  general  features,  and 
indicated  some  of  the  necessities  which  exist  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  road,  and  pointed  out  some  of 
the  advantages,  intrinsic  and  comparative,  which  it  will 
afford.  It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  first,  what 
facilities  have  been  offered  by  the  government  of 
Honduras  itself  to  promote  the  enterprise?  and,  second, 
what  guarantees  are  afforded  that  it  shall  be  secure 
against  local  disorders,  or  foreign  interruption,  when  con- 
structed? First,  the  government  of  Honduras  has  con- 
ceded a charter  for  the  enterprise  of  the  largest  liberality , 
which  fully  recognises  and  practically  embodies  those 
principles  of  freedom  of  trade  which,  starting  from 
this  island  as  a centre,  are  radiating  all  over  the  world. 
The  charter  is  exclusive  for  70  years  from  the  opening 
of  the  road,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  works  are  to  be 
purchased  by  the  State,  at  a valuation,  or  the  charter 
continued  in  perpetuity.  It  concedes,  in  aid  ol 
the  undertaking,  and  as  a guarantee  of  interest, 
the  fee  simple  of  2,250  square  miles  of  land, 
on  or  near  the  line  of  the  road.  To  encourage 
emigration  and  the  introduction  of  skilled  labour,  it 
gives  a bounty  of  75  acres  of  land  to  every  married 
labourer  or  artisan  who  may  be  engaged  for  a specified 
time  on  the  road.  It  exempts  such  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State,  as  may  be  in  the  employ  of  the  road,  from 
public  service.  It  makes  the  road,  when  constructed, 
open  and  free  to  the  people  of  all  nations ; provides 
that  the  ports  at  both  extremities  shall  be  free  ports ; 
that  all  property  in  transitu  shall  be  free  of  duty ; and 
that  no  passports  shall  be  required  of  passengers.  In 
short,  it  makes  every  desirable  concession,  and  offers 
every  facility  for  the  travel  and  commerce  of  all  na- 
tions, and,  in  this  respect,  affords  a model  of  liberality 
and  wisdom. 

Second. — What  guarantee  against  local  disorders  or 
foreign  interruption?  I answer  the  guarantee  of  the 
three  most  powerful  nations  of  the  globe, — England, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  by  joint  treaties,  or 
treaties  direct  with  Honduras.  The  following  passages 
from  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Honduras, 
which  has  been  equally  accepted  by  France,  and  which 
Honduras  has  bound  herself  to  incorporate  in  every  treaty 
she  may  make  with  other  countries,  sets  forth,  that 
Great  Britain,  “ in  order  to  secure  the  construction  and 
permanence”  of  the  road  in  question,  “ and  also  to  secuie 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  the  uninterrupted  advantages  of 
such  communication  from  sea  to  sea,  guarantees  positively 
and  efficaciously  the  neutrality  of  the  same,”  and  11  engages, 
in  conjunction  ivilh  Honduras,  to  protect  it  from  interrup- 
tion, seizure,  or  unjust  confiscation,  from  whatsoever  quarter 
the  attempt  may  proceed.” 

In  consideration  of  such  guarantee,  the  government  of 
Honduras,  on  its  part,  agrees  that  “ the  right  of  way  or 
transit  over  such  route  or  road,  or  any  other  that  may 
be  constructed  within  its  territories,  from  sea  to  sea,  shall 
be  at  all  times  open  and  free  to  the  government  and 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  for  all  lawful  purposes  what- 
ever ; that  no  tolls,  duties,  or  charges  of  any  kind,  shall 
be  imposed  by  the  government  of  Honduras  on  the 
transit  of  property  belonging  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  or  on  the  public  mails  sent  under  authority  of 
the  same,  nor  on  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown; 
that  all  lawful  produce,  manufactures,  merchandise,  or 
other  property  belonging  to  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
passing  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  in  either  direction, 
shall  be  subject  to  no  import  or  export  duties  whatever, 
nor  to  any  discriminating  tolls  or  charges  for  convey- 
ance or  transit,  on  any  such  route  or  road  as  aforesaid, 
and  shall  be  secure  and  protected  from  all  interruption 
or  detention,  on  the  part  of  the  state ; and,  finally,  as  an 


evidence  of  its  disposition  to  accord  to  the  travel  and 
commerce  of  the  world  all  the  advantages  resulting  from 
its  position  in  respect  to  the  two  great  oceans,  Honduras, 
of  her  own  good  will,  engages  to  establish  the  ports  at 
the  extremities  of  the  contemplated  road,  as  free  ports 
for  all  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  trade.” 

Conclusion. 

And  here,  in  a Society  devoted  to  the  arts  and  the 
glories  of  peace,  it  seems  to  me  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  offer  a word  of  congratulation  on  the  probable 
happy  solution  of  those  differences  in  respect  to  Central 
America  that  have  so  long  disturbed  the  friendly  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
which  it  is  equally  the  duty  and  policy  of  both  to  foster 
and  preserve.  A twelvemonth  has  not  passed  since  we 
saw',  and  every  man  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
humanity  and  the  advancement  of  civilisation  saw,  with 
surprise  and  alarm,  the  rival  fleets  of  the  two  first  com- 
mercial countries  of  the  globe  concentrating  in  the 
waters  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  there  taking  up  an 
attitude  of  mutual  defiance,  ready  to  appeal  to  that 
bloody  arbitration  which  is  the  last  resort  of  nations. 
For  months  the  peace  of  the  world  depended  upon  the 
discretion  and  mutual  forbearance  of  a score  of  naval 
commanders.  A fancied  insult  on  either  side,  the  firing 
of  a single  unlucky  gun,  would  have  roused  that  indomi- 
table spirit  which  finds  expression  in  the  grim  motto, 
common  to  both,  “ we  die  but  never  surrender.”  I will 
not  dwell  upon  the  consequences  which  we  all  know 
would  have  followed  on  such  a catastrophe,  and  in  the 
contemplation  of  which  the  cheek  of  the  boldest  might 
well  grow  pale. 

Thanks,  however,  to  that  spirit  of  moderation  and 
wisdom  which,  in  spite  of  momentary  excitements,  holds 
a steady  sway  over  the  councils  of  both  countries,  the 
differences  to  which  I have  alluded  have  been  amicably 
and  honourably  adjusted,  and  the  principle,  that  the 
great  inter-oceanic  highways  through  Central  America 
shall  be  open  and  free  to  all  nations  on  equal  terms,  has 
received  the  solemn  sanction  of  both  governments.  To 
establish  it  may  have  cost  the  abandonment  of  valueless 
pretensions,  and  even  of  doubtful  rights ; but  what  are 
these  in  comparison  with  the  great  positive  advantages 
thereby  secured,  the  smallest  of  which  outweighs  tenfold 
all  that  could  have  been  gained  from  a contrary  policy  ? 

Let  us  hope  that  with  the  settlement  of  this  question 
the  last  cause  of  difference  between  the  two  countries 
has  disappeared  for  ever,  and  that  the  white-winged  dove 
of  peace  which  recently  reached  these  shores,  shall  be 
received  as  she  was  sent,  as  the  messenger  of  the  “ love 
and  respect  of  the  people  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Queen  and  the  people  of  England.” 

Let  us  hope  that,  side  by  side,  the  capital  and  enter- 
prise of  both  countries  shall  strive,  in  all  frankness  and 
good  faith,  to  open  across  the  American  continent  those 
ways  of  communication  which,  by  augmenting  com- 
merce, creating  new  markets,  cheapening  imports,  and 
above  all,  by  giving  active  and  remunerating  employment 
to  industry,  shall  add  to  the  wealth  and  increase  the 
prosperity  of  each.  Not  that  I would  urge  these  purely 
selfish  considerations  alone,  for  apart  from  the  new  fields 
which  these  works  would  open  to  enterprise,  they  would 
tend  equally  to  that  diffusion  of  light,  knowledge,  and 
civilization,  which  always  follows  upon  any  great 
improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  mankind,  and 
which  extends  with  every  saving  of  an  hour’s  time  or  a 
mile’s  distance,  in  the  intercourse  between  nations.  The 
conjunction  of  time  and  circumstances  seems  favourable 
for  the  undertaking.  The  “ Star  of  Empire,”  which  in 
its  westward  progress  stood  still  for  a while  on  the  crest 
of  the  Cordilleras,  is  now  reflected  in  the  tranquil  waters 
of  the  Pacific.  The  hardy  and  adventurous  sons  of  a 
common  stock,  working  their  steady,  unwavering  course 
around  the  globe,  now  stand  upon  the  high  Capes  of  Ca- 
lifornia,]and  the  easternmost  cliffs  of  Australia,  and  with 
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outstretched  hands  shout,  “Hail,  brother  !”  across  the  in- 
tervening sea ! They  came  to  regions  desolate  and 
savage,  or  dead  under  the  incubus  of  an  effete  nation- 
ality, and  the  sands  beneath  their  feet  have  turned  to 
gold.  They  built  their  huts  on  the  shores  of  an  un- 
tracked ocean,  and  lo!  its  bosom  is  whitened  with  the 
sails  of  a countless  fleet,  and  its  horizon  streaked  with 
the  smoke  of  those  giant  steamers,  which,  freighted  with 
a wealth  exceeding  that  of  the  ancient  galleons,  push 
aside  the  waves  along  the  shores  of  an  entire  continent ! 

Blind  indeed  he  must  be,  who  fails  to  discover  in  these 
grand  results  the  evidences  of  a high  design,  or  who 
fails  to  perceive  that  a great  over-ruling  power  has 
placed  the  standard  of  civilisation  in  the  hands  of  a 
chosen  people,  and  bidden  it  to  go  forth  “ conquering  and 
to  conquer;  ” not  by  force  of  arms  so  much  as  by  the 
force  of  an  energy,  working  by  example,  constant  and  in- 
flexible, and  through  the  medium  of  institutions,  which, 
however,  they  may  differ  in  form,  agree  in  principle,  and 
are  equally  adapted  to  the  infant  colony  or  the  powerful 
republic,  and  under  which  alone  the  capabilities  of  men 
attain  their  most  vigorous  development.  Let  then  the 
members  of  the  great  Teutonic  family,  chosen  of  God, 
recognising  their  mission,  prove  faithful  to  their  duties ; 
and  wisely,  and  with  mutual  forbearance,  making  use  of 
that  national  and  commercial  pre-eminence  which  their 
elastic  institutions  and  individual  superiority  have 
qualified  them  to  attain,  gird  the  world  as  with  a hoop, 
vivifying  dead  nations  and  emancipating  mankind  ! 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Tiielawney  Saunders  said — Viewing  the  various 
projects  presented  to  the  world  for  crossing  the  Great 
Central  American  Isthmus,  lie  was  bold  to  say,  that 
none  appeared  to  him  to  offer  so  many  promising  features, 
or  so  much  prospect  of  collateral  advantage,  as  that  now 
laid  before  them  by  Mr.  Squier.  Whether  they  consi- 
dered the  Tehuantepec  route,  or  the  present  route  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  the  route  by  Lake  Nicaragua, 
or  the  proposed  Honduras  route,  or  indeed  any  other 
— in  every  instance  the  paramount  object  must  be  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  good  ports,  with  a transit 
through  a country  capable  of  being  developed  by  a 
race  of  men  requiring  a temperate  and  salubrious  cli- 
mate. No  proposed  route  appeared  to  combine  these 
advantages  in  the  same  degree  as  that  presented  to 
their  notice  by  Mr.  Squier.  But,  while  allowing  all 
this,  there  were  two  or  three  advantages  which  the 
author  of  the  paper  claimed  for  his  route  which  he 
(Mr.  Saunders)  would  hardly  be  disposed  to  concede. 
He  admitted,  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States,  the  line  now  proposed  offered  greater  advan- 
tages than  probably  any  line  within  the  territories  of 
the  United  States — that  it  afforded  the  most  facile  access 
southward  between  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of 
their  territories;  but  when  Mr.  Squier  claimed  for  Fon- 
seca tire  establishment  of  the  British  naval  station, 
instead  of  Valparaiso- — if  the  question  of  removing  the 
Pacific  naval  station  was  raised — there  was,  he  thought, 
another  site  which  had  greater  claims  than  even  Fonseca. 
He  alluded  to  our  own  possession  in  the  Pacific,  Van- 
couver’s Island,  which  had  been  frequently  recommended 
as  offering  special  advantages  for  a naval  station,  in 
the  great  facilities  which  it  possessed  for  communication 
with  the  mother  country,  and  particularly  in  reference 
to  Canada.  Those  advantages  must  not  be  overlooked. 
With  regard  to  the  proposed  route  in  connection  with 
our  communication  with  our  Australian  colonies,  he 
thought  there  were  very  few  relations  existing  between 
Australia  and  Central  America  calculated  to  divert  the 
communication  between  Australia  and  the  mother  country 
to  a western  route.  He  thought  the  natural  relations  of 
Australia  with  our  Asiatic  possessions — with  Asia  gene- 
rally— and  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  overland  com- 
munication by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  was 


likely  to  be  improved— which  was  likely  at  no  very 
distant  date  to  be  developed  by  telegraphic  com- 
munication— that  all  these  circumstances  pointed  out 
the  natural  route  from  this  country  to  Australia  to 
be  by  way  of  Asia  in  connection  with  our  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions, and  he  thought  the  object  should  be  the 
development  of  British  capital  and  enterprise  in  that 
direction.  It  was  to  be  observed  that  the  voyage  from 
Australia  to  Central  America  must  be  a profitless  voyage 
— wheieas  the  voyage  to  Australia  by  way  of  our  Asiatic 
possessions  was  already  occupied  by  a traffic  of  the 
greatest  importance,  which  was  likely  to  develop  itself 
in  a manner  they  could  hardly  anticipate.  But  so  far 
as  the  communication  between  the  eastern  and  western 
portions  of  the  United  States  was  concerned,  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Honduras  route  were  un- 
doubtedly much  greater  than  those  afforded  by  the  Pacific 
route,  or  by  the  formation  of  a railway  on  the  southern 
boundaries  of  that  territory.  He  might  further  allude 
to  the  advantages  we  at  present  possess  for  communica- 
tion with  the  Pacific  by  means  of  our  own  territories, 
but  he  thought  he  had  said  enough  to  call  forth  reflection 
upon  this  paper,  which  abounded  in  important  and  in- 
teresting matter  for  the  consideration  by  this  Society. 

Mr.  Thos.  Webster,  F.E.S.,  agreed  with  the  last 
speaker  that  the  interesting  and  important  paper  they 
had  heard  read  deserved  the  deepest  consideration,  but 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject  might  pre- 
vent many  persons  from  speaking  upon  it.  With  regard 
to  the  importance  of  the  union  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  there  could  not  be  two  opinions.  A more 
magnificent  or  important  project  with  reference  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  or  the  union  of  all  nations  could 
not  possibly  occupy  their  attention.  He  was  glad  to  find 
that  this  Society  had  taken  up  so  early  in  the  session  a 
subject  which  had  more  or  less  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  other  kindred  societies  in  the  metropolis  in  the  last 
year.  There  was  one  paragraph  in  the  paper  to  which 
he  gave  his  most  hearty  concurrence,  which  was,  that  at 
some  time  or  other  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  must 
be  united  by  a canal.  He  looked  upon  it  that  a canal 
which  would  admit  the  passage  of  vessels  from  one  ocean 
to  the  other,  without  locks,  and  at  all  times  of  the  tide, 
with  the  same  certainty  as  they  would  traverse  the  other 
parts  of  the  ocean,  was  the  object  to  which  commercial 
men  ought  to  direct  their  attention.  That  this  was  a 
thoroughly  practicable  scheme  had  been  demonstrated, 
not  only  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Kelly,  of  New  York, 
who  had  expended  large  sums  of  money  from  his  own  pri- 
vate fortune  in  exploration  andsurveys,  but  if  they  would 
not  trust  to  the  researches  of  their  brethren  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  quite  satisfied  to  rest  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  scientific  men  who  expressed  their  opinion  upon 
the  communication  on  this  subject,  which  was  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Kelly,  in  this  country,  last  year,  namely, 
that  the  scheme  was  quite  practicable  somewhere  about 
the  place  that  be  proposed — a plan  originally  suggested  by 
the  great  Humboldt,  That  was  a question  which  they 
ought  never  to  lose  sight  of,  not  that  lie  would  wish 
for  a moment  to  disparage  the  scheme  which  had  been 
advocated  in  this  paper,  or  any  other  scheme  of  the  like 
purport,  because  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  a railway 
being  carried  across  that  isthmus,  it  was  a matter  to  which 
they  ought  to  give  the  utmost  assistance  in  their  power. 
But  whatever  railway  communication  they  might  succeed 
in  establishing  in  that  quarter,  in  his  opinion  it  could 
never  supersede  the  necessity  for  a ship  canal,  and  unless 
the  latter  was  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  impracticable, 
it  was  an  object  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by 
the  commercial  world.  He  was  quite  satisfied,  from  the 
position  of  the  author  of  the  paper,  that  lie  must  bo  fully 
acquainted  with  the  various  projects  that  had  been  started 
in  reference  to  this  matter.  The  paper  referred  to  the 
question  of  a railway  over  different  parts  of  the  isthmus, 
and  alluded  generally  to  the  question  of  a ship  canal  to 
connect  the  two  great  oceans.  But  the  meeting  generally 
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might  not  be  acquainted  with  the  scheme  which  he  would 
place  in  contrast,  namely,  a canal  for  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  the  valley  of  the  Atrato. 
Upon  this  he  would  remark  that  the  surveys  had  shown 
that  at  the  proposed  points  of  junction  the  mean  level  of 
the  tides  in  both  oceans  was  about  the  same.  Mr.  Kelly 
had  ascertertained  this,  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by 
Capt.  Lloyd,  and  by  the  experience  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  Panama  line,  who  found  that  at  the 
point  proposed  there  were  bays  forming  good  harbours. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  if  there  were  no  extra- 
ordinary difficulties  of  country — even  if  a large  moun- 
tain tunnel  were  required,  they  knew  what  their  engineers 
were  capable  of  accomplishing  in  the  way  of  tunneling. 
If  the  cost  were  heavy  for  a tunnel  such  as  Mr.  Kelly 
suggested  in  his  plan,  yet  having  regard  to  the  great 
value  and  importance  of  such  a project,  they  ought  never 
to  lose  sight  of  it.  In  offering  these  few  observations, 
he  wished  to  be  understood  as  not  detracting  in  the 
least  degree  from  the  value  and  importance  of  the  scheme 
propounded  by  Mr.  Squier;  but,  inasmuch  as  theirobject 
was  to  discuss  all  these  projects,  they  ought  not,  lie 
thought,  to  lose  sight  of  that  which  would  afford  those 
facilities  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  which  it  was  the 
object  of  this  Society,  amongst  other  things,  to  encourage 
and  promote. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  the  very  pleasing  duty  to 
propose  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Mr. 
Squier  for  the  interesting  paper  he  had  read,  and  he 
hoped  he  should  be  the  medium  of  conveying  a unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks  to  that  gentleman. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

Mr.  Squier  had  a word  or  two  to  ofi'er  on  the  interest- 
ing remarks  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  just  spoken. 
The  objections  which  lie  (Mr.  Squier)  had  adduced 
against  Valparaiso  as  a naval  station,  applied  with  equal 
force  against  Vancouver ; the  former  was  at  one  extre- 
mity of  the  continent,  the  latter  at  the  other ; there  were 
no  countries  where  the  service  of  public  vessels  -would 
ever  be  required  to  the  southward  of  Valparaiso,  nor  to 
the  northward  of  Vancouver.  Besides,  communication 
with  Vancouver,  unless  a telegraph  were  to  be  constructed 
from  sea  to  sea,  through  the  vast,  savage  district,  through 
the  thick  forests,  and  the  wild  Indian  tribes,  to  the 
northward  of  the  great  lakes,  until  then,  at  least,  orders 
would  require  to  go  3,000  miles  or  upwards  out  of  their 
way  in  order  to  reach  Vancouver.  As  to  communica- 
tion with  Australia,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  any 
route  going  eastward,  must  leave  out  half  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  viz.,  America,  which  had  not  only  exten- 
sive, but  growing  relations  with  Australia.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  there  should  be  two  lines  of  commu- 
nication, one  for  what  might  be  called  the  European, 
and  the  other  for  the  American  trade,  or  whether  these 
should  be  combined  in  a single  line,  concentrating  the 
resources  which  would  be  diffused  over  both,  in  one  vigo- 
rous, paying,  weekly  line.  Again,  any  line  going  eastward 
necessarily  left  out  New  Zealand,  which  would  fall  into 
the  course  of  alineiud  Central  America.  As  he  bad  said, 
the  question  of  a canal  was,  after  all,  oneof^er  cents.  He 
yielded  to  no  one  in  his  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
such  a work,  and  he  felt  sure,  that  when  there  was 
a clear  prospect  of  its  affording  a fair  return  on  the  capi- 
tal it  would  require,  then  it  would  be  built,  and  not  until 
then.  But  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  pre- 
sent commerce  with  the  Pacific,  which,  under  any  rea- 
sonable probability,  would  go  by  a canal,  would  not 
meet  this  condition.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the 
feasibility  of  the  proposed  Atrato  canal,  he  would  ask 
where  were  to  be  obtained  the  revenues  to  support  it,  and 
yield  a per  centage  on  its  estimated  cost  of  £30,000,000? 
Exclusive  of  the  gold,  mails,  passengers,  express  freight, 
&c.,  which  would  not  go  by  a canal,  the  total  commerce 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  with  the  Pacific  ports 
fell  below  £20,000,000.  Add  the  commerce  of  Australia, 
and  then  it  would  not  exceed  £30,000,000 ; and  it  would 


require  a charge  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  on  that  amount 
in  order  to  support  the  canal,  and  pay  a fair  interest  on 
its  cost.  But  such  a charge  would  effectually  prevent 
vessels,  except  in  rare  instances,  from  going  through  a 
canal.  Hence,  he  (Mr.  Squier)  was  again  led  to  the 
opinion  advanced  in  his  paper,  that  no  canal  could  he 
constructed,  as  a commercial  enterprise,  until  railways 
and  other  means  of  communication  across  the  continent 
had  developed  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  to  four  or  five 
times  its  present  proportions,  and  until  it  should  become 
so  large,  that  a reasonable  toll  levied  upon  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  support  the  canal  and  pay  a fair  return  on 
its  cost. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  2Sth  instant,  a paper,  by  Mr.  John 
Anderson,  Inspector  of  Machinery,  Royal  Ar- 
senal, Woolwich,  “ On  the  Application  of  Ma- 
chinery in  the  War  Department,”  would  be  read. 


CROSBY  HALL.— REV.  DR,  BOOTH  ON 
COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATION. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  15th  inst.,  the  inaugural 
lecture  to  the  Evening  Classes  for  Young  Men,  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  E.R.S.,  at  Crosby 
Hall,  Bishopsgate-street,  Col.  Sykes,  F.R.S.,  Chairman 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Booth  spoke  as  follows:— In  appearing  before 
you  this  evening,  I have  determined  to  address  my 
observations  not  so  much  to  you  who  come  here  to  while 
away  an  idle  hour,  as  to  those  young  men  who  are 
already  members  of,  or  are  about  to  join  the  classes  in 
this  ancient  hall.  It  may  be,  that  some  who  attend  here 
this  evening  shall  hear  from  me,  or  rather  from  those 
who  will  address  the  meeting  after  me,  advice  to  direct 
their  judgment,  or  arguments  to  strengthen  their  re- 
solves, or  words  of  encouragement  to  uphold  them  in  the 
labours  they  have  entered  upon.  I wish  to  speak  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  are  entering  on  the  race  of  life, 
weighted,  it  may  be,  with  poverty  or  home  sorrows,  the 
ailments,  perhaps,  of  a bed-ridden  father,  or  the  wearing 
grief  of  a widowed  mother,  or  the  growing  claims  of 
little  brothers  and  sisters.  But  may  it  not  be  here  as  in 
athletic  games,  in  which  men  purposely  carry  -weights 
that  they  may  throw  themselves  forward  in  the  leap 
with  the  greater  force  and  impetus.  May  it  not  be, 
I say,  that  domestic  trials,  the  res  angusta  domi,  but  urge 
you  the  more  strenuously  to  unwearied  exertion,  and 
supply  the  most  urgent  motives  to  inflexible  perseve- 
rance and  unbending  adherence  to  that  integrity  without 
which  no  man,  even  in  a temporal  sense,  can  ultimately 
prosper. 

There  are  doubtless  many  here  to-night  who  sympa- 
thise, deeply  sympathise,  with  those  to  whom  I refer; 
and  that  wide-spreading,  all-pervading  sympathy  de- 
scending from  the  classes  above  on  those  below  is  by  far 
the  most  assuring  aspect  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
Only  think  of  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company 
fifty  years  ago  presiding  over  a meeting  for  opening 
classes  to  teach  clerks  or  artisans,  or  a nobleman  giving 
lectures  at  a Mechanics’  Institution,  or  well-born,  ten- 
derly-nurtered,  highly-educated  women,  taking  on  them- 
selves the  loathsome  duties  of  common  hospital  nurses 
for  common  wounded  men  far  from  home,  leaving  the 
refinements  and  comforts  of  their  English  fire-sides, 
braving  the  horrors  of  war,  the  inclemency  of  the  climate, 
and  the  innumerable  hardships  incidental  to  the  trying 
duty  they  had  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  undertaken. 

I have  spoken  so  much  lately,  from  time  to  time,  on 
this  question  of  education,  that  I have  left  myself  hardly 
anything  new  to  say  about  it ; and  as  all  I have  said  has 
been  published  through  the  powerful  and  expansive 
agency  of  the  press,  I am  precluded  from  adopting  a 
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course  very  convenient  for  lecturers,  that  of  hashing  up 
an  old  lecture  for  the  entertainment  of  a new  audience. 
However,  as  I am  here,  let  me  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a few  practical  remarks,  and  to  address  a 
few  words,  as  well  of  caution  as  of  encouragement  to  the 
young  men  I see  here  before  me  this  evening. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I would  observe  that  the  disad- 
vantages you  labour  under  are,  so  to  speak,  accidental — 
not  inherent  to  your  condition.  They  are  not  such  as 
require  some  external  power  to  remove.  You  may  be 
hard  worked,  you  may  have  to  rise  early  and  go  to  bed 
late,  you  may  have  but  few  holidays  and  but  little 
amusement,  you  may  have  many  calls  and  pressing  claims 
upon  your  earnings,  but  you  belong  to  no  caste,  you  are 
members  of  no  subject  race,  you  are  fettered  by  no  law, 
you  are  crushed  by  no  custom,  you  are  banned  by  no 
prejudice,  you  walk  erect  as  Englishmen  ; the  gates  of 
the  temple  of  knowledge  stand  wide  open  to  receive  you, 
if  you  have  only  the  ability  and  the  perseverance  to 
climb  the  steep  ascent  on  which  it  stands.  The  broad 
road  to  advancement  stretches  far  away  before  you,  till 
it  is  lost  in  the  horizon.  A very  long,  rugged,  and 
heavy  road  some  find  it  to  be.  This,  however,  must  be 
said  : no  artificial  obstacles  are  thrown  across  it  to  im- 
pede you  in  your  journey. 

To  you,  young  men,  this  is  a great  matter.  You  have 
no  artificially  contrived  disabilities  to  contend  against. 
Nay,  more,  it  matters  not  whether  you  are  native-born 
Cockneys,  Yorkshiremen,  or  Welshmen,  Irish  or  Scotch, 
Canadians  or  West  Indians,  even-  post  and  honour  in  the 
state — save  one — is  open  to  you,  if  only  God  will 
prosper  your  efforts.  Of  what  other  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  can  this  be  truly  said  ! Thank  God,  you  are 
citizens  of  such  a country. 

Now  do  not  mistake  me.  Do  not  for  a moment  imagine 
that  I expect  you  to  join  these  classes  with  the  confident 
expectation,  that  by  so  doing,  you  are  all,  through  dili- 
gence and  industry,  to  rise  to  some  high  social  position 
or  other  on  which  you  may  have  set  your  hearts  be  fore- 
hand. You  must  guard  against  this.  It  is  no  better  than 
day-dreaming,  and  you  are  sure  to  be  disappointed.  No. 
Enter  the  classeswith  the  hope  that,  under  God,  your  dili- 
gence and  industry,  your  energy  and  perseverance,  shall 
lead  you  to  something  better  than  your  lot  at  present. 
Leave  the  issues  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  decides  better 
for  us  that  we  can  for  ourselves.  You  are  young,  and  the 
wide  world  is  before  you.  Take  Columbus  as  your  ex- 
ample, who  boldly  embarked  on  the  solitary  and  shore- 
less ocean  before  him,  in  the  sure  conviction  that  he 
would  at  length,  with  Providence  his  guide,  reach  some 
point  of  that  unknown  coast  he  was  in  quest  of.  He  did 
not  much  care  in  what  latitude  or  climate  the  object  of 
his  voyage  should  be  attained. 

Now  to  you  who  are  about  to  join  the  classes  in 
Crosby-hall,  I would  give  this  advice — Take  up  those 
subjects  for  which  you  have  a natural  taste,  and  which 
are  likely  to  be  of  most  value  to  you  in  their 
application  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  Thus, 
if  you  are  in  the  office  of  an  engineer,  architect  or 
builder,  practical  mathematics  will  be  of  much  use 
to  you.  If  you  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, you  will  find  that  you  can  make  no  way  without 
a knowledge  of  chemistry  ; and  the  more  profound  your 
knowledge  the  safer  and  cheaper  will  your  applications 
of  that  knowledge  be.  If  you  are  engaged  in  commer- 
cial houses  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages  is 
likely  to  be  of  much  use  to  you.  A clerk  who,  to  his 
other  qualifications,  adds  a knowledge  of  German  or 
Spanish,  or  French,  is  of  much  more  value  to  an  em- 
ployer who  has  business  to  transact  in  these  languages, 
and  he  is  paid  accordingly.  And  here  by  the  way,  I may 
observe,  how  much  the  study  of  modern  languages  is 
neglected  in  a country  which  lias  more  dealings  with 
foreign  nations  than  any  other  in  Europe.  In  our  best 
schools,  witli  few  exceptions  only,  German  and  French 
are  taught,  and  these  not  as  essentials,  but  as  extras,  if 


there  happens  to  be  a vacant  hour  in  the  time  table, 
into  which  other  subjects  cannot  conveniently  be  thrust.. 

I would,  moreover,  advise  you,  if  you  do  not  find  your- 
selves altogether  misplaced  in  the  position  of  life  which; 
it  is  your  lot  to  fill,  and  ill-qualified  to  discharge  its- 
duties,  seek  not  to  change,  but  rather  aspire  to  excel- 
lence in  the  pursuit,  you  have  chosen.  And,  above  all 
things,  be  thoroughly  sure  of  this,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  decay  of  a wretched  existence,  or  in  the  decline  of 
mispent-  years  which  kindles  a more  lively  remorse,  or 
clouds  more  darkly  the  evening  of  a troubled  life  than 
the  retrospect  of  misspent  time,  and  the  vivid  recollection 
of  hours  unprofitably  wasted, 

“ Oh,  misspent  youth,  how  prodigal  of  time." 

How  may  you  hear  sometimes,  and  still  more  often  know,, 
of  some  old  broken-down  pauper  lamenting  how  that  great 
banker  or  merchant,  Mr.  So-and-So,  was  in  the  same 
office  with  me, — we  were  clerks  together.  He  was  always 
poring  over  some  book  or  other,  while  I used  to  go  to  the 
tavern  or  the  theatre.  I was  wont  to  laugh  at  him  and 
call  him  poor  spirited.  He  now  lives  respected,  with 
every  blessing  around  him,  while  lam  houseless  and 
homeless.  He  walks  erect  before  men,  whilst  I slink 
back  to  my  lonely  garret  . 

Again,  to  you  who  are  not  over-quick  in  learning,  I 
would  say,  be  not  disheartened.  Learning  is  very  often 
like  gain,  “ soon  got,  soon  gone.”  Some  persons  learn 
with  surprising  quickness,  but  soon  forget  what  they 
thus  soon  learn  ; while  others  learn  very  slowly,  but 
retain  what  they  do  learn  with  astonishing  tenacity.. 
Some  men’s  brains  would  seem  to  be  as  soft  as  curds, 
while  those  of  others  are  as  hard  as  ivory.  Therefore, 
aptitude  is,  in  itself,  without  reference  to  other  quali- 
ties, no  criterion  of  the  intrinsic  power  or  value  of  any 
man’s  intellect.  Slowness  frequently  arises,  not  from 
stupidity,  but  from  the  resistance  the  mind  exhibits  to 
contemplate  arguments  or  examine  facts  from  new  points 
of  view.  No  one  considers  that  the  softness  of  lead  is 
more  to  be  prized  than  the  hardness  of  silver.  Besides, 
a man  may  have  a fine  intellect,  but  not  possess  the 
moral  qualities  which  would  enable  him  to  use  it  to  the 
best  advantage,  such  as  decision,  promptitude,  energy* 
and  perseverance.  Much  in  the  same  way  as  a woodman 
may  have  a very  fine  and  keen  axe,  but  of  what  use  will 
it  be  to  him,  if  his  arms  are  paralysed?  Or  as  a man 
may  be  a capital  cricket  player,  but  of  what  avail  is  his 
skill,  if  he  has  got  the  gout  in  his  feet  ? Do  not  any  of 
you  be  led  away  by  that  most  mischeivous  opinion,  that 
a man  learns  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  and  depth  of 
his  understanding  ; it  is  very  much  more  in  proportion 
to  his  eagerness,  energy,  and  determination.  Again,  do 
not  be  cast  down  because  you  cannot  rate  your  progress 
from  day  to  day.  Do  not  be  like  quick-growing  boys* 
every  now  and  then  putting  their  backs  up  to  a door  or 
smooth  wall,  and  scoring,  to  see  how  much  they  have 
grown  since  the  last  time.  Be  assured  of  this,  that  no- 
thing you  have  once  learned  is  ever  wholly  erased  from 
the  memory.  It  may  be  smirched  and  blotted,  but 
there  it  remains.  You  may  have  forgotten  it,  that  is, 
you  may  not  be  able  to  recall  it  by  any  voluntary  act  of 
the  memory  or  power  of  the  will,  but  how  often  does 
some  violent  emotion,  or  it  may  be  the  burning  heat 
of  a fever,  bring  out,  in  all  their  original  vividness  (like 
an  obliterated  inscription  on  some  old  coin)  things  that 
have  lain,  unnoticed  and  forgotten,  in  that  queer  old 
storehouse,  the  human  mind.  Therefore,  what  you  now 
learn  will  leave  its  track  in  the  mind,  though  the  thing 
learned  may  pass  clean  out  of  your  memory.  Like  those 
old  quarries  wc  read  of  in  Pentelicus  or  Paros,  though 
the  blocks  of  marble,  the  material  of  the  breathing  bust 
or  godlike  statue  have  gone,  never  more  to  return,  yet 
the  ruts  of  the  wheels  which  bore  them,  the  grooves  in 
which  the  waggons  ran,  are  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  if  they 
left  off  running  only  yesterday.  Be  sure  then,  whatever 
you  learn,  be  it  for  good  or  evil,  will  tell  some  time  or 
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other,  most  likely  not  directly  but  indirectly.  “ The 
bread  that  is  cast  upon  the  waters  will  be  found  by  you 
after  many  daj’s.”  Mathematicians  say,  that  if  a stone 
be  dropped  into  the  sea,  the  vibration  thus  produced  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  the  furthest 
ocean.  We  all  of  us  know,  what  would  literally  be  in- 
credible, if  it  were  not  actually  a common  fact  in  the 
mouths  of  common  men,  that  a vibration,  or  force,  or 
fluid,  or  something  (whatever  you  please  to  call  it  does 
not  much  matter),  is  transmitted  with  inconceivable  ve- 
locity along  metallic  wires,  to,  it  may  be,  immeasurable 
distances.  The  proverbial  and  figurative  speed  ot  thought 
is  here  outstripped  by  an  actually  demonstrated  physical 
motion.  We  know,  moreover,  that  no  single  particle  of 
matter  has  been  lost  or  annihilated  since  the  creation  of 
the  world.  It  may  assume  ten  thousand  different  shapes, 
like  Proteus  in  the  old  Greek  legend,  but  it  continues, 
through  every  scene  and  change,  identically  the  same. 
If,  then,  the  Almighty  be  so  conservative  of  matter  that 
no  single  particle  of  it  is  permitted  to  be  wasted  or  lost, 
is  it  a forced  analogy  to  surmise  that  he  is  equally  con- 
servative of  the  emanations  of  the  mind,  especially  as  I 
have  shown  that  thoughts,  though  forgotten,  are  not 
lost ; though  beyond  the  power  of  the  memory  to  recal, 
yet  there  are  states  of  mental  excitement,  when — 

“ A thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  the  memory, 

Of  calling  shapes  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 

And  aery  tongues  that  syllable  men’s  names.” 

Hence,  what  you  learn  is  no  little  matter  ; it  tinges,  as 
light  transmitted  through  coloured  glass,  every  act  of 
yours  and  not  yours  only.  If  with  our  present  finite 
capacities  and  limitedmeans  of  knowledge  we  can  clearly 
trace  the  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  just  as  we  can  com- 
pute the  attraction  of  matter  upon  matter ; if  we  can 
legibly  decipher  the  impress  stamped  on  the  hearts  of 
successive  generations  by  such  men  as  Shakespeare, 
Newton,  Bacon,  Galileo,  Columbus,  Luther,  and  other 
great  benefactors  of  mankind,  who,  shall  calculate  the 
whole  efficient  force  and  living  influence  which  any  one 
generation  actually  brings  to  bear  on  those  which  fol- 
low. Even  though  “ dead  it  yet  speaketh.”  Think  you 
not  that  the  noble  deeds  of  men  live  in  those  who  come 
after  them.  Would  England  be  the  England  it  is  if  we 
had  no  history.  Who  shall  compute  the  full  force  of 
the  influence  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  nation  by  the 
noble  deeds  of  heroism  therein  recorded.  Who  is  there 
amongst  us  so  cold  as  to  read  unmoved  about  Cressy  or 
Agincourt,  or  the  Invincible  Armada,  or  the  fires  of 
Smithfield,  or  the  burning  of  the  bishops?  The  actions 
of  men  do  indeed  live  after  them.  Do  not  imagine 
that  the  deeds  of  those  whose  bones  lie  buried  on  the 
stormy  heights  which  frown  over  the  iron-bound  coast  of 
the  inhospitable  Euxine,  shall  not  tell  upon  the  destinies 
’ of  generations  yet  unborn.  It  is  not  so.  We  are  all 
parts  of  one  vast  system,  and  we  have  each  of  us  our 
work  in  that  vast  system  to  perform.  Well  is  it  for  him 
who  does  the  work  that  is  given  him  to  do.  We  are 
each  of  us  links  of  one  great  chain,  and  the  iron  link  is 
quite  as  necessary  as  the  link  of  gold. 

Let  me  now  address  to  those  who  are  about  to  join  the 
classes  in  this  hall  a few  words  of  friendly  advice  and 
much  needed  caution,  a caution  which  the  liberality  of 
the  supporters  of  this  institution  renders  the  more  neces- 
sary. Some  of  you  may  have  the  notion,  I hope  they 
are  but  few,  that  as  books  and  apparatus  are  here  pro- 
vided, and  the  assistance  of  able  teachers  secured,  you 
have  therefore  nothing  to  do  but  saunter  in  at  the  pro- 
per time  and  listen  patiently  to  what  the  lecturer  has 
got  to  say  about  the  subject  you  desire  to  learn.  Now 
let  me  tell  you,  and  I may  save  you  both  time  and 
money  by  the  information  1 am  going  to  give  you, 
namely,  that  all  any  one  of  you  would  be  likely  to  learn 
by  that  mode  of  procedure  would  hardly  be  worth  the 
price  of  the  shoe  leather  he  should  wear  in  walking  to 
this  hall.  What  you  want  is  to  work  knowledge  inch  by 
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inch  into  your  own  minds, — not  to  listen  to  a man  who 
has  got  it  already,  dealing  it  out  by  the  fathom.  You 
can  no  more  think  with  another  man’s  knowledge  than 
you  can  walk  with  another  man’s  legs.  Let  no  man  de- 
ceive you.  The  acquirement  of  knowledge  of  any  kind 
worth  having,  is  a work  both  of  time  and  labour.  It  is 
heavy  drudgery,  at  any  rate  at  first.  To  learn  a lan- 
guage especially,  if  you  are  at  all  advanced  beyond  youth, 
will  try  both  your  endurance  of  labour  and  your  powers 
of  perseverance.  All  the  books  and  apparatus  here  pro- 
vided, all  the  teachers  employed,  can  do  no  more  than 
direct  and  smooth  your  labours.  You  work  with  better 
tools,  that  is  all.  None  of  you  would  be  so  foolish  as 
to  imagine  that  a carpenter’s  apprentice  could  learn  his 
trade  by  being  furnished  with  a chest  of  new  and  sharp 
tools,  instead  of  old  and  blunt  ones.  Good  books,  good 
maps,  good  teachers,  are  only  the  chest  of  sharp  tools  of 
the  joiner’s  apprentice.  He  must,  whether  his  tools  be 
sharp  or  blunt,  learn  his  trade  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  you  must  learn  a language  or  a 
science  by  the  sweat  of  your  brains. 

You  have,  I dare  say,  most  of  you,  learned  to  dance. 
Now,  you  did  not  attend  lectures  upon  the  accomplish- 
ment of  dancing.  You  learned  to  dance,  by  doing  your 
steps  and  going  through  your  figures  first  awkwardly  and 
in  a bungling  manner  ; gradually  you  came  to  go  through 
them  more  gracefully  and  more  correctly.  Your  dancing- 
master,  you  will  recollect,  did  little  more  than  make  you 
keep  time,  and  when  you  went  wrong,  set  you  to  do  your 
steps  over  again,  until  you  could  go  through  them  more 
correctly.  Believe  me  there  are  a great  many  things  as 
well  as  dancingthatyoumustlearn  in  thesameway.  Trust 
me  you  can  do  but  little  in  the  way  of  learning  either 
literature  or  science,  unless  you  bring  into  the  study  of 
it  a large  capital  of  hard  work.  Why,  if  it  were 
otherwise — if  books,  apparatus,  teachers,  and  lectures, 
were  all  that  was  required,  every  rich  man  amongst  us 
would  be  a Solomon,  which  I presume  no  one  would  as- 
sert even  in  the  city  of  London.  The  millionaire  might 
furnish  himself  with  what  languages  Ire  wanted,  as  he 
does  with  clothes  from  his  tailor,  or  buy  his  sciences  as 
he  does  his  horses.  Why,  if  everything  were  to  be  done 
by  books,  apparatus,  lectures,  and  teachers  alone,  how 
could  the  poor  man  ever  rise  at  all?  Now,  I think  it 
right  to  speak  thus  plainly  to  you,  lest  you  should 
imagine  that  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  come 
here  punctually,  listen  attentively,  and  go  away,  without 
giving  further  thought  to  the  matter  until  the  next  even- 
ing lecture  comes  round.  It  is  no  wronder  such  absurd 
notions  should  prevail,  when  we  see  advertised,  “ French 
taught  in  six  lessons  or  German  in  ten.”  Only  think  of 
learning  in  six  or  ten  lectures  what  many  spend  their 
whole  lives  without  being  able  perfectly  to  acquire.  It 
is  much  better  you  should  know  at  once  the  hard  fact 
and  stern  truth,  because,  when  after  attending  per- 
haps sixty  lectures,  you  should  find  your  knowledge  at 
best  but  elementary  and  vague,  instead  of  being  pro- 
found and  clear,  you  might  naturally  suspect  yourselves 
of  dulness  or  your  teacher  of  incompetency,  or  both,  and 
regret  that  you  did  not  repair  to  the  mill  of  the  six-les- 
son conjuror,  who  puts  in  a raw  Cockney  at  one  end, 
and  with’  six  turns  [of  the  handle,  delivers  him  out  at 
the  other,  discoursing  most  eloquently  in  Parisian  French. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I insist  so  much  on  this 
point.  Many  of  you  doubtless  intend  to  come  up  to  the 
Examination  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  will  be  held 
at  their  house  in  the  Adelplii  during  the  first  week  in 
June  rext,  to  compete  for  a portion  of  the  £500  we  have 
to  give  awray  in  prizes,  and  for  our  certificates  as  well. 
Now,  our  respected  chairman  (Colonel  Sykes)  will  tell 
you,  who,  watchful  as  Janus  in  the  old  heathen  mytho- 
logy, keeps  one  face  fixed  on  our  vast  Indian  Empire, 
while  he  turns  the  other  on  the  progress  of  that  national 
education  which,  when  fully  developed,  can  alone  qualify 
us  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  those  vast  dominions — Colonel 
Sykes,  I say,  as  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Society 
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of  Arts,  will  inform  you,  that  mere  smatterers  or 
dilettanti  listeners,  will  gain  but  little  by  coming  up  to 
our  examinations,  that  the  prizes,  certificates,  and  re- 
wards, will  (if  the  Society’s  Board  of  Examiners  can 
secure  the  result)  be  given  to  the  industrious  and  the 
diligent. 

Now,  some  of  you  may  say,  and  more  think,  well,  we 
thought  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  our 
money  and  attend  the  lectures  one  or  two  evenings  a 
week  ; that  we  should  find  it  as  amusing  as  listening  to 
one  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  lectures,  as  entertaining  and  re- 
quiring as  little  painful  exercise  of  thought  as  reading 
one  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  stories.  But  here  you  talk  to  us 
about  work  and  drudgery.  Have  we  not  enough  of  it 
during  the  day,  without  giving  our  evenings  to  it  like- 
wise ? Why  should  we  undergo  all  this  labour  ? Why 
should  we  face  this  heavy  work  ? I will  tell  you  the 
reason  why.  Because  it  is  your  duty  to  yourselves,  to 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  you  and  look  up  to  you. 
Because  it  is  your  duty  to  Him  who  has  endowed  you 
with  the  faculties  and  capacities  you  possess;  who  in 
bestowing  them  upon  you,  manifestly  intended  that  they 
should  not  remain  idle,  nor  continue  stagnant  or  unde- 
veloped. Y ou  have  encouragements  which  those  who  went 
before  you  never  had,  or  hoped  to  see.  Some  fifty  yearsago 
had  young  men  attempted  to  improve  themselves  as  you 
do  now,  they  would  have  been  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
and  dislike  as  discontented  men,  or  even  as  disaffected 
persons,  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  station  in  which 
the  Almighty  had  placed  them,  but  forgetting  the  hu- 
mility belonging  to  their  condition  were  striving  to  raise 
themselves  out  of  their  proper  class,  their  reprovers  at  the 
same  time  forgetting  that  they  were  themselves  doing  the 
very  same  thing,  using  up  every  energy  of  mind  and 
body  in  a like  pursuit,  hut  of  rank,  decorations,  or  titles. 
You  know  how  men  in  your  own  class,  who  formerly 
pursued  knowledge  under  difficulties,  were  forced  to  read 
in  tlie  hours  filched  from  the  scanty  time  allowed  for 
sleep ; how  they  were  compelled  to  beg  or  borrow  old 
books  here  and  there  ; how  nobody,  or  at  least  only  those 
very  near  and  dear,  felt  any  sympathy  with  their  pur- 
suits ; how  they  received  no  word  of  encouragement, 
nobody  to  bid  them  God  speed,  how  often  the  rare 
knowledge  thus  laboriously  and  painfully  acquired  at 
last  died  with  them,  for  the  opportunity  to  use  it  never 
came.  They  laboured  without  hope.  Let  not  your 
labours  then  fall  short  of  theirs.  Such  were  the  diffi- 
culties that  men  like  Watt  and  Arkwright  , and  Brindley 
and  Gifford,  and  Locke  and  Chantry,  and  a thousand 
others  had  to  contend  with.  You  have  not  fallen  on 
their  evil  days.  You  live  when  public  meetings  such  as 
this  are  held  to  giveyou  encouragement  by  their  sympathy, 
and  help  by  their  liberality,  to  urge  you  on  to  the  work  of 
improving  and  bettering  yourselves.  Money  is  subscribed 
for  prizes  to  reward  your  diligence.  Nearly  500  em- 
ployers of  labour  have  voluntarily  taken  on  themselves 
the  moral  obligation  to  recognise  the  claims  to  employ- 
ment of  those  who  shall  obtain  the  Society  of  Arts 
certificate.  Men,  some  of  them  of  the  very  highest 
eminence  and  acknowledged  ability  in  literature  and 
science,  take  on  themselves  the  laborious  and  unpaid 
office  of  examining  and  classing  those  young  men 
who  shall  come  up  to  our  Examinations.  And  now, 
let  me  tell  you,  that,  so  convinced  are  the  Exa- 
miners of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  the  greater  value  of 
accurate  knowledge  in  a few  things  over  a smattering  in 
many,  they  have  resolved  to  examine  no  candidate  in 
more  than  three  subjects.  They  desire  to  discourage  the 
habit,  now  so  common,  of  resting  on  a loose  washy  kind 
of  information,  which  tends  rather  to  mislead  than  to 
instruct.  If  a man  is  completely  ignorant  of  any  sub- 
ject, he  listens  with  respect  and  deference  to  him  who  is 
reputed  a master  in  it,  but  immediately  he  acquires  a 
smattering  knowledge,  he  claims  an  Englishman’s  right 
to  exercise  his  private  judgment.  Thus,  beginners  in 
Euclid,  when,  having  been  shown  howr  to  bisect  an  an- 


gle, they  are  told  that  the  greatest  mathematicians  since 
the  time  of  Archimedes  have  entirely  failed  to  trisect  it 
geometrically,  immediately  apply  themselves  with  much 
dilligence  to  solve  the  difficulty  which  had  baffled  the 
genius  of  Newton.  Beginners  in  any  subject  are  apt 
to  underrate  the  difficulties  inherent  in  it.  The  more 
they  learn,  the  more  it  grows  upon  them,  the  more  its 
range  seems  to  widen.  A man  taking  up  a new  subject 
is  somewhat  like  a squatter  in  one  of  the  primeval 
American  forests.  When  he  begins  to  clear,  he  sees 
only  a few  trees  about  him,  but  as  he  proceeds  with  his 
work,  the  wider  the  range  becomes,  and  the  more  nu- 
merous the  trees  appear.  No  man  has  ever  yet  com- 
pletely exhausted  any  subject. 

And,  now,  let  me  give  you  another  piece  of  advice 
which  you  may  find  of  use.  Those  Examiners  I speak 
of,  who  are  themselves  so  eminent  in  different  speciali- 
ties, have  unanimously  come  to  the  determination  to 
award  neither  prize  nor  certificate  to  any  candidate, 
however  profound  lie  may  assert  his  knowledge  of  any 
subject  to  be,  unless  he  can  show  that  he  writes  a good 
legible  hand,  spells  correctly,  and  knows  familiarly  the 
common)  rules  of  arithmetic.  But  you  will  say  this  is 
vulgar  knowledge,  fit  only  for  school-boys  to  be  examined 
in.  However  that  may  be,  the  Examiners  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  believe,  and  I entirely  concur  in  the  opinion,  that 
no  knowledge  can  be  thoroughly  comprehended  that  is 
not  based  on  sound  elementary  principles. 

In  June  next  we  shall  hold  Examinations  at  the  So- 
ciety’s house  in  the  Adelphi,  and  also  at  Huddersfield, 
for  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutions, 
numbering  some  150  in  number,  of  which  Union  Mr. 
Edward  Baines,  the  indefatigable  promoter  of  voluntary 
education,  is  the  president.  Next  year  we  hope  to  widen 
the  sphere  of  the  Society’s  operations,  so  as  to  embrace 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties. We  trust  that  the  strict  adherence  to  truth,  and 
the  rigid  impartiality  with  which  we  propose  to  issue 
our  certificates,  will  obtain  for  them  such  an  amount  of 
public  confidence,  as  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  any 
further  inquiry  into  the  intellectual  qualifications  of  the 
candidate.  There  will  then  only  remain  the  moral  cha 
racter  to  inquire  into,  which  I have  little  doubt  will, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  prove  satisfactory. 

It  has  often  been  asserted — not  so  frequently  perhaps 
of  late  years,  that  knowledge  tends  to  puff  up  its  pos- 
sessor, and  to  make  him  over-much  dissatisfied  with  his 
condition.  Now,  this  objection  holds  good  only  when 
learning  is  very  partially  diffused  throughout  the  com- 
munity. In  a country  village,  among  unlettered  rustics, 
the  feeling  is  very  natural  with  regard  to  anyone  who  is 
raised  above  them  by  knowledge,  however  superficial. 

“ And  still  tlie  wonder  grew, 

How  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.” 

The  Spanish  proverb  says — 

“ In  the  country  of  the  blind  men  a one-eyed  man  is  a king.” 
Hence  it  is  that  we  do  not  find  a common  stoker  on  a 
locomotive,  or  an  artisan  employed  about  the  electric 
wire,  puffed  up  with  their  knowledge,  although  either  of 
them  may  possess  such  an  amount  of  special  information 
as,  fifty  years  ago,  would  have  immortalised  half-a-dozen 
philosophers.  And  why  is  this?  Because  they  see  every 
stoker  or  like  mechanic  knows  just  as  much  as  them- 
selves. It  is,  therefore,  the  rarity  of  knowledge  that 
puffs  up  its  possessor.  A fine  voice  often  renders  a singer 
vain,  but  if  fine  voices  were  as  common  as  the  gift  of 
speech,  nobody  would  be  vain  of  his  vocal  powers. 
Were  a man  to  walk  about  on  stilts  he  would  render 
himself  very  remarkable,  but  if  everybody  was  to  walk 
about  on  stilts,  as  they  do  in  the  Landes  in  the  south  of 
France,  the  singularity  would  disappear.  So  if  only  one 
or  a few  men  are  educated  in  a community  they  become 
conspicuous;  if  everybody  is  educated  education  ceases 
to  be  remarkable.  The  remedy,  then,  for  conceit,  is  to 
diffuse  education  as  widely  as  possible. 
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Young  men,  you  have  a wide  and  a fine  field  before 
you.  The  learned  professions  have  long  been  open. 
Guilds  of  trade  have  fallen  into  disuse.  What  are  called 
guilds  in  the  City  are  associations  of  men  who  meet 
together  for  a very  different  purpose  from  that  of  up- 
holding monopolies.  Protection  in  trade  and  commerce 
has  been  abandoned.  The  civil  service  appointments 
throughout  the  vast  continent  of  India  are  by  law  thrown 
open  to  the  most  unrestricted  competition.  The  same 
may  be  said  ofthe  Engineers  and  Artillery.  The  Customs 
and  Excise  are  sure  to  follow.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
two  days  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have 
received  a communication  from  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
requesting  the  Council  to  nominate  some  of  the  candi- 
dates who  had  distinguished  themselves  at  the  Society’s 
Examinations  last  June  in  the  Adelphi,  to  compete  for 
Junior  Clerkships  in  the  Treasury.  The  Council  will,  I 
believe,  gladly  comply  with  this  request.  When  nearly  ten 
years  ago  I published  a pamphlet  on  this  question,  in  which 
I advocated  as  a means  of  promoting  national  education, 
the  throwing  open  of  government  appointments  to  public 
competition,  I little  expected  ever  to  see  my  views 
realized,  and  my  suggestions  adopted.  I trust  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  right  or  the  privilege  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  state  shall  be  determined  by  com- 
petitive examination.  Details  may  be  cavilled  at, 
plausible  objections  may  be  taken  to  the  principle— -just 
.as  plausible  objections  may  be  taken  to  every  principle 
that  could  possibly  he  enunciated.  I really  can  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  competent  for  a man  to 
read  up  for  an  appointment  in  the  Treasury  or  Foreign- 
office  as  it  is  to  read  for  a fellowship  in  a college.  Public 
appointments,  as  they  are  a charge  upon  the  nation, 
should  be  the  property  of  the  nation  at  large,  not  the 
perquisites  of  a few.  If  the  chief  officers  of  state  are  not 
sufficiently  remunerated  fort-heir  services  let  their  salaries 
he  increased. 

You  have,  indeed,  young  men  of  England,  a glorious 
future  before  you,  if  you  will  only  render  yourselves 
worth}7  of  the  prize  which  is  placed  within  your  view. 
Hot  only  this  fair  realm  of  England,  but  all  its  vast 
colonies  and  foreign  possessions  are  your  inheritance. 
•Strive  to  make  yourselves  worthy  of  that  country  and 
that  constitution  which  has  now  sanctioned  the  motto, 
detur  digniori. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  if,  in  the  heart  of 
this  great  city,  the  metropolis  of  England,  and,  there- 
fore, the  metropolis  of  the  world,  I say  a few  words  on 
certain  aspects  of  education  which  are  not  often  adverted 
to,  but  which  are  notwithstanding  worthy  of  your  serious 
consideration. . When  you  offer  facilities  such  as  these 
to  every  man  in  the  community,  when  you  throw  open 
every  office  in  the  state  to  well-directed  talent,  con- 
tinuous perseverance,  and  high  integrity,  what  follows  ? 
Why,  you  cut  up  sedition  by  the  roots.  Aspiring  and 
ambitious  men  have  no  longer  any  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  institutions  of  their  country.  If  it  be  as 
open  to  A to.  rise  by  his  talents,  his  industry,  and  his 
integrity  as  it  is  to  B,  then  A,  however  he  may  lament 
his  own  failure,  and  complain  of  “circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control,”  as  the  phrase  goes,  cannot 
complain  of  the  law  which  afforded  him  as  good  a chance 
ns  it  did  to  B.  And  is  not  this  view  borne  out  by  facts? 
Has  not  sedition  actually  died  out  amongst  us  ? ' 

Contrast  the  state  of  this  country  now  with  that  of  forty 
years  ago.  Where  are  the  Burdetts,  the  Cobbetts,  and  the 
Hunts,  of  radical  celebrity  ? Contrast  our  social  position 
with  that  of  Naples,  Austria,  Germany,  or  Russia. 
Therefore  to  throw  open  to  the  widest  competition  all 
employments  of  honour  and  emolument  is  the  true 
conservative  principle  of  society,  because  everybody  in 
the  community  endowed  with  natural  power  is  interested 
in  maintaining  it.  How  much  better  and  safer  is  it  that 
men  should  labour  to  raise  themselves  to  the  level  of 
those  above  them,  rather  than  strive  to  drag  down  their 
superiors  to  their  own  level.  Is  it  not  a wise  and  con- 


servative policy  that  promotion  in  the  state  should  be 
I sought  by  science  rather  than  sedition,  by  competition 
| rather  than  conspiracy.  That  men  should  endeavour  to 
pass  muster  at  the  gate,  rather  than  clamber  surrepti- 
tiously over  the  wall. 

But  now  some  of  you  who  hear  me  may  raise  this 
objection.  All  who  work,  all  who  read  , cannot  be  suc- 
cessful ; some  must  fail.  All  cannot  secure  prizes ; u7e 
cannot  all  be  first  in  the  race.  There  is  no  value  what- 
ever in  this  objection.  Do  not  men  crowd  into  business, 
open  shops,  take  warehouses,  invest  all  their  capital ; and 
this  with  the  broad  fact  staring  them  in  the  face  that 
men  do  fail  in  business,  lose  all  their  capital,  become 
bankrupt,  and  throw  away  their  labour  apparently  in 
vain.  Yet  men  are  not  thereby  deterred.  Why  should 
they  ? Life  is  but  a succession  of  probabilities,  and  it  is 
our  part  to  turn  them  into  certainties.  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties  that  we  may  strengthen  our 
habits  of  patient  endurance  by  overcoming  them— 

“ Out  of  this  nettle  danger  we  pluck  this  flower  safety.” 

That  man  is  scarcely  to  be  envied  who  has  never  met 
with  a difficulty  nor  resigned  himself  to  a disappoint- 
ment:— let  me  not  trespass  further  on  your  attention, 
but  bring  these  lengthened  observations  to  a close  by 
saying  that  idleness  and  ignorance  are  so  costly  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  pay  for  them.  Just  consider  the 
annual  amount  of  our  national  poor  rates.  Are  they  ex- 
pended on  the  well-taught  artizan  or  the  industrious  me- 
chanic? Are  not  your  paupers  notoriously  the  handless, 
the  headless,  and  the  thriftless?  If  by  some  miraculous 
interposition  they  could  be  transformed  into  moral  and 
industrious  workmen,  what  an  accession  to  the  wealth 
and  well-being  of  the  country.  Yet  99  in  the  100  of 
those  paupers  might  have  been  trained  to  this.  Again, 
take  our  convict  population,  our  ticket-of-leave  system, 
our  swindlers,  garotters,  and  bullion  robbers.  Does  not 
crime  prevail  in  this  country  to  an  extent  elsewdiere  un- 
known. With  all  our  wealth  and  wdde  dominion,  all  our 
religion  and  civilisation,  all  our  science  and  art,  all  our 
victories  and  triumphs,  this  is  our  vulnerable  point. 
When  a Roman  General  rode  in  triumph  to  the  Ca- 
pitol, he  was  obliged  to  take  a slave  with  him  in  his 
triumphal  car  to  remind  him  of  the  weakness  of 
humanity  and  the  degradation  to  which  man  might  de- 
scend. In  Britannia’s  triumphal  procession  to  com- 
memorate a long  list  of  victories  achieved,  she  too  might 
take  her  ticket-of-leave  man  in  her  car.  Let  us,  then, 
set  our  house  in  order ; there  is  a lull  at  present  in  the 
political  horizon.  Now  is  the  time  to  strengthen  its 
walls  and  to  repair  its  bulwarks.  We  cannot  afford  to 
waste  our  population.  We  are  too  few  in  number  for  the 
gigantic  work  we  have  undertaken,  even  if  every  man 
in  the  kingdom,  rich  and  poor,  were  fully  developed. 
Meetings  are  held,  speeches  made,  societies  formed, 
money  subscribed,  and  rewards  offered  for  improving  the 
stock  of  our  domestic  animals ; but  man  is  looked  upon 
too  often  as  one  of  those  worthless  animals  beneath  our 
care.  Whether  man  physically  deteriorates  or  not  we 
give  ourselves  but  little  concern.  Yet  it  is  a subject 
worthy  of  our  most  serious  consideration,  when  we  know 
that  to  crowd  men  into  vast,  overgrown  cities,  to  shut 
them  up  in  huge  mills,  factories,  and  workshops,  breathing 
cotton-flue,  andperniciousfumesand deleterious  gases, has 
a tendency  not  only  to  shorten  life,  but  toembody  it,  while 
it  does  last,  in  a feeble,  ricketty  frame.  This  is  too  wide 
and  too  serious  a subject  to  be  treated  of  at  the  close  of 
a lecture.  For  conquest  and  for  victory  have  we  not 
done  enough?  We  can  well  afford  to  put  up  with 
the  petty  insults  of  petty  princes.  Let  us  rather  direct 
our  thoughts  to  moral  and  social  improvements  at  home. 
Abroad  let  us  consolidate  and  Christianise  ; although  our 
path  might  hitherto  have  been  tracked  by  blood  and 
human  suffering,  unavoidable,  perhaps,  let  us  now  exhibit 
power,  not  under  the  aspects  of  rapacity  and  cruelty,  as  it 
ever  lias  been  exhibited  by  Europeans  to  the  subject 
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nations  and  tribes  of  the  East,  but  rather  under  those 
of  justice  and  benevolence,  announcing  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  Gospel,  accompanied  by  the  civilising  influences  of 
industry  and  education.  Let  us  remember,  that  no  record 
exists  of  any  nation  kindling  for  itself  the  flame  of  civili- 
sation ; it  has  always,  to  use  the  fine  image  of  Plato,  re- 
ceived the  lighted  torch  from  the  hands  of  others.  To 
civilse  and  Christianise  the  world  we  firmly  believe  to  be 
our  destiny.  To  accomplish  this  destiny,  we  shall  need 
all  those  aids  which  the  discoveries  of  modern  science 
have  placed  within  our  reach,  all  that  force  of  cultivated 
intellect  which  education  in  its  most  perfect  form  can 
bestow : all  that  perseverance  and  indomitable  energy' 
which  moral  training  founded  upon  religion  can  alone 
create,  to  bear  us  victorious  through  the  mighty  conflict 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  not  the  less  momentous  be- 
cause it  is  peaceful.  We  know  of  no  instance  in  which 
commerce  has  revisited  the  shores  which  she  has  once  for- 
saken. The  sun  will  not  bathe,  in  the  varied  tints  and 
hues  of  the  evening,  those  slopes  which  he  gladdened 
with  the  rays  of  the  morning.  The  “ shadow  which  has 
gone  down  on  the  dial  will  not  go  backward”  to  pro- 
long the  day'  of  prosperity  for  a nation  whose  light 
is  waning  and  whose  glories  are  departing.  Men 
who  can  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  look  out  with 
fear  and  anxious  misgivings  at  the  gloomy  prospect 
which  seems  to  deepen  and  to  darken  abroad.  They  see 
the  palpable  signs  of  regression,  they  mark  a halt  in  the 
onward  progress  of  mankind.  They  remember  that 
the  march  of  civilisation  has  more  than  once  been  stayed 
and  turned  back.  Let  us,  too,  humbly  hope  that  we 
shall  not  be  fated  to  afford  another  verification  of  the 
maxim  of  the  historian,  “that  all  empires,  having 
attained  to  eminence,  decay'.”  Be  it  our  glorious  destiny 
to  spread  the  blessings  of  civilisation — the  fruits  of  a 
regenerated  humanity — to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in 
darkness,  to  guide  their  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 


Jiome  (brntcsponkiitc. 


however  valuable  and  desirable  liquid  sewage  may  be 
as  an  irrigator,  for  showering  our  lands  and  crops,  still  it 
cannot  be  stored  or  retained  more  than  a day  or  two  at 
the  furthest,  whilst  the  solid  residuum  of  sewage,  if  the 
ammonia  is  fixed  in  it  by  proper  chemicals,  will  bear 
drying,  storing,  packing,  and  carriage  all  over  Eng- 
land, for  any  reasonable  length  of  time ; and  when  used, 
can  even  then  be  crushed  or  powdered,  and  water  or 
fresh  sewer  water  be  added  to  it,  so  as  to  apply  it  in 
the  liquid  form.  This  1 firmly  believe  to  be  the  rational 
view  of  the  question,  and  1 trust  this  may  appear  so 
to  others  as  well  as  myself.  I had  much  gratification 
in  reading  an  article  from  the  Observer,  announc- 
ing that  a commission  was  about  to  be  formed  for  in- 
quiring and  determining  the  best  and  surest  mode  of 
deodorising,  disinfecting,  and  utilising  effectually  the 
sewage  of  towns,  and  for  preventing  towns,  cities, 
&c.,  from  polluting  the  rivers  and  streams  near  them. 
This,  if  carried  out  by  clever  scientific  practical  chemists 
and  sound  practical  agriculturists,  united  in  a committee 
of  investigation,  and  fair  trial,  without  favour  or  pre- 
judice, afforded  to  all  competitors,  will  result  in  im- 
mense benefits  to  the  community  generally. 

An  extensive  range  is  open,  and  I believe  the  cal- 
culation made  in  the  Engineer  leading  article  of  28th 
Nov.  is  not  in  excess  when  it  states  “ the  value  of  the 
sewage  of  England  to  be  thirty  million  sterling  per 
annum,”  all  now  wasting,  and  diffusing  every  species 
of  disease  and  social  evils  around,  for  want  of  deter- 
mination, decision,  and  real  action,  instead  of  the  mere 
talking  about  it,  and  continually'  postponing  the  carrying 
out  of  the  remedies  until  a more  convenient  season; 
and  so  these  evils  are,  as  it  were,  fostered  and  cherished, 
and  disease,  misery,  and  squalid  vice  propagated,  the 
constant  attendants  of  accumulating  filth. 

Trusting  some  abler  advocacy  than  mine  will  follow 
up  these  observations,  which  are  offered  with  the  sole 
object  of  doing  good,  I am,  &c., 

W.  AUSTIN. 

10,  Upper  Portland -place, 

Wandsworth-road. 


UTILISATION  OF  SEWAGE. 

Sir, — Having  seen  the  published  paper  read  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Cooke,  “ On  the  Utilisation  of  the  Sewage 
of  Towns,  &c.,”  together  with  the  interesting  discus- 
sion which  followed  the  lecture,  I am  much  pleased 
to  find  my  opinions  and  published  statements  con- 
firmed, by  expressed  opinions  of  eminent  chemists  and 
practical  men,  “ that  the  treatment  of  liquid  sewage  by 
lime  precipitation  is  not  the  proper  mode,”  which  should 
be  “ that  which  will  fix  the  ammonia,  and  increase  the 
fertilising  power  of  sewage,  either  in  a liquid  or  solid 
state.” 

But  it  is  also  apparent  to  me,  that  the  solid  re- 
siduum of  Leicester  sewage,  amounting  to  barely  two 
pounds  extracted  from  one  ton  of  sewage  water  (or 
about  six  thousand  tons  of  solid  from  seven  wind  a 
quarter  million  tons  of  sewage),  as  quoted,  shows  a 
misapplication  of  the  powerful  and  beautiful  machinery 
employed,  there  being  not  enough  deodorising  material 
introduced,  supposing  even  that  lime  was  the  right  sort. 

It  would  appear,  by  tire  statement  made,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  lime  introduced  into  the  sewage  waters  was, 
and  is  also  proposed  to  be,  one  ton  of  lime  to  14,000  tons 
of  sewage  water,  by  the  calculations  I have  made.  No 
wonder,  with  sucli  a small  dose  as  one  to  fourteen  thou- 
sand, that  the  residuum  is  so  small,  especially  when  it  is 
known  that  one  pound  of  lime  dissolved  in  100  pounds 
(or  ten  gallons)  of  water  is  almost  lost  to  sight. 

But  the  fact  of  most  importance  is,  “ that  the  am- 
monia of  tire  sewage — the  real  guano  of  it — is  by 
lime  precipitation  disseminated  in  the  liquid,  and  not 
driven  into  or  incorporated  with  the  solid  residuum,  which 
is  the  point  of  requirement,”  for  it  is  certain  “ that 


framings  of  Institutions. 

Crosby-hall  Evening  Classes. — The  Lent  term  was 
inaugurated  on  Tuesday  the  13th  inst.  by  a brilliant  and 
instructive  lecture  by  Professor  Levi,  being  the  first  of  a 
course  on  the  “ History  and  Principles  of  Banking  and 
Commerce.”  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  amongst  the  gentlemen  present 
were,  Mr.  Sheriff  Mechi,  the  Revs.  Charles  M'Kenzie, 
Richard  Whittington,  M.  W.  Lusignan,  and  W.  II. 
Dickison ; Messrs.  J.  W.  Gilbart  and  Metcalf  Ilopgood. 
The  lecturer,  after  commenting  on  the  importance  of  jthe 
subject  and  its  interest  to  all  classes  of  the  community, 
observed  that  the  transition  from  the  savage  state  to  the 
pastoral,  and  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural,  in 
which  men  first  begin  to  take  refuge  in  hamlets,  and  then, 
in  forming  towns,  prepare  for  the  next  change  to  the 
commercial,  has  never  been  sudden  nor  violent . In  the 
history  of  commerce  there  were  numerous  and  striking 
episodes.  During  the  earlier  period  it  had  been  paralysed 
by'  erroneous  notions  of  geography,  and  ignorance  ot 
navigation — brigandage  on  land,  and  piracy  on  the  seas 
—by  the  want  of  roads  and  mercantile  institutions— by 
the  small  number  of  articles  of  commerce — the  limited 
amount  of  produce,  and  t lie  want  of  sufficient  markets. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  it  was  during 
this  period  that  the  Tyrians  became  distinguished  as 
merchant  princes — the  Greeks  first  founded  colonies — 
the  Carthaginians  traded  to  Britain — the  Romans  by 
their  great  judicial  acumen  greatly  enriched  mercantile 
jurisprudence — at  Venice  public  banks  were  first  estab- 
lished. The  lecturer  described  the  conditions  which  en- 
couraged the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  the  pursuit  of 
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discovery  to  which  they  were  urged  on  by  religious  zeal, 
the  desire  of  wealth,  and  of  extension  of  powers.  He 
then  went  over  the  history  of  Columbus's  struggles  to 
overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  age,  and  his  ultimate  ap- 
peal to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for  countenance  and  assist- 
ance, and  gave  an  interesting  description  of  his  discovery 
of  America,  after  overcoming  all  these  obstacles,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  soon  after, 
by  Yasco  de  Gama.  He  dwelt  on  the  magnificent  pro- 
spect that  now  appeared  to  open  before  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  with  all  the  wealth  of  India  and  America 
apparently  at  their  disposal,  but  which  prospects  were 
never  realised.  He  spoke  of  the  rise  of  Holland  as  a 
commercial  state,  and  described  how  England  at  last 
manifested  her  powers,  and  began  to  assume  the  import- 
ance which  had  increased  till  she  gained  her  present 
proud  pre-eminence.  He  then  gave  some  comparative 
statistics  showing  the  immense  increase  of  commerce  in 
the  present  as  compared  to  former  ages.  He  referred  to 
various  inventions  and  improvements  in  locomotives, 
navigation,  arts,  science,  and  manufactures,  from  the 
time  of  Columbus  to  the  present  day,  and  to  the  still 
greater  extension  of  commerce  that  might  be  expected 
from  further  improvements  in  art  and  science,  and  from 
the  discovering  of  new  and  productive  districts.  He 
here  paid  a tribute  to  Dr.  Livingston,  whose  recent  dis- 
coveries opened  a new  field  of  enterprise.  A new  dis- 
trict would  be  brought  into  cultivation  sufficient  to  grow 
corn  enough  to  supply  the  British  cm] lire.  In  reference 
to  the  late  commercial  frauds,  he  contended  that  they 
did  not  show  a falling  off  of  commercial  morality  in 
general;  but  that  the  universal  reprobation  with  which 
they  were  received  was  the  best  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
public  feeling  and  the  healthiness  of  the  general  tone. 
A vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  proposed  by  the  Eight 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gilbart,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Southwabk. — The  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
have  engaged  Professor  Levi  to  deliver  four  lectures, 
“ On  the  History  and  Principles  of  Banking  and  Com- 
merce ” on  the  four  following  Fridays: — Jan.  23rd  and 
30th,  Feb.  6th  and  13th. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  Actuaries,  7. 

London  Inst.,  7.  Mr.  Charles  Salaman,  “ On  the  History  of 
Music,  especially  in  connection  with  National  Dances." 

Architects,  S. 

Entomological,  S.  Anniversary. 

Geographical,  8*.  I.  Capt.  Yule  “ On  the  Geography  of 
Burma,  with  a new  map  of  the  same. " II.  Messrs.  II.  and 
R.  Schlagentweit,  “ Journey  across  the  Kuenluen  from 
Ladak  to  Khotah."  III.  Lieut. -Col.  J.  Smyth  O’Connor, 
“ Trinidad  and  the  Orinoco.” 

Tves.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Huxley  “ On  the  Senses  of  Smell  and 
Taste.” 

Meteorological,  7.  I.  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  “ On  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Mean  Temperature  of  every  day,  as  de- 
duced from  the  observations  taken  at  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory, Greenwich,  during  the  43  years  ending  185U.”  II. 
Mr.  J.  Radcliffe,  “ Meteorological  Observations  taken  at 
Sinope." 

Civil  Engineers,  8.  Renewed  Discussion  on  Mr.  Window’s 
paper  “ On  Submarine  Electric  Telegraphs.”  ; 

Med.  and  Chirurg.,  8|. 

Zoological,  9. 

Wed.  London  Institution,  3.  Mr.  E.  W.Brayley,  “ On  Mineralogy 
and  Crystallography.” 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Mr.  John  Anderson,  “ On  the  Appli- 
cation of  Machinery  in  the  War  Department." 

Archseological  Association,  31. 

Tucks.  Royal  Institution,  3.  Prof.  Tyndall,  “ On  Sound.” 

Royal  Society  Club,  6. 

London  Institution,  7.  Dr.  R.  E.  Grant,  “ On  the  Natural 
History  of  Extinct  Animals.” 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Royal,  84. 

Fki.  Royal  Institution,  8J.  Rev.  Frederick  D.  Maurice,  “ Mil- 
ton  Considered  as  a Schoolmaster." 

Sat.  London  Institution,  3.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “ On  Experi- 
mental Physics,  chiefly  in  Relation  to  Chemistry.” 

Royal  Institution,  3.  Prof.  Phillips  “ On  the  Mean  Level 
of  the  Sea — its  Pessible  Variation  from  Probable  Causes.” 

Medical,  8. 


fir  Cjorrapitkttk 

-O’ 

Errata. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  page  113,  col. 
1,  line  42,  for  “ Keppcll,”  read  “ Heppell and  page  128,  col. 
1,  line  39,  lor  seccuderes read  “ sccindcns” 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[ From  Gazette , January  lGf7i,  1857.J 
Dated  11  th  September , 1856. 

2128.  John  Talbot  Pitman,  No.  67,  Gracechureh- street — Improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  iron  bridges.  (A  communica- 
tion.) 

Dated  Sth  December , 1856. 

2918.  Anne  Marie  Mace,  widow  of  Georges  Fremont,  Hue  des  Co- 
lonnes,  No.  4,  Paris — A new  manure  for  preventing  the  vine 
and  other  diseases  arising  from  the  soil,  and  from  other 
similar  purposes. 

Dated  24  th  December,  1856. 

3057.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  treating  pile  and  cut  pile  fabrics,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  certain  new  pile  fabrics.  (A  communication.) 

3059.  Cromwell  Fleetwood  Yarley,  2,  Gloucester-terrace,  St.Paul’s- 
road,  Islington — Improvements  in  electric  telegraphs. 

Dated  30 th  December , 1856. 

3091.  William  Armand  Gilbee,  4,  South-street,  Finsbury — Improve- 
ments in  treating  beet-root  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar. 
(A  communication.) 

3093.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improved  means 
of  preventing  the  explosion  of  steam  boilers.  (A  communi- 
cation.) 

3095.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  lifting  jacks.  (A  communication.) 

3097.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  manufacturing  articles  of  earthenware  and  other  ceramic 
materials,  and  in  the  machinery  and  apparatus  employed 
therein.  (A  communication.) 

3099.  Joseph  Lane,  Manchester — Certain  improvements  in  Jacquardl 
looms.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  31*7  December , 1856. 

3101.  Peter  Madden,  20,  Half  Moon-street,  Piccadilly — Improvements 
in  furnaces  or  fireplaces  applicable  to  such  in  use  for  either 
heating  of  drying-kilns,  roasting  of  substances,  or  heating  of 
boilers. 

31 03.  Charles  Wye  Williams,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  mechanically  charging  furnaces  with  fuel. 

3105.  William  McCulloch  and  Thomas  Kennedy,  Kilmarnock,  Ayr, 
N.B. — Improvements  in  stop-cocks  or  valves. 

Dated  ls£  January , 1857. 

1.  John  Talbot  Pitman,  67,  Gracechurch-street — A machine  for 

making  carpet  lining  and  other  similar  articles.  (A  commu- 
nication.) 

2.  Charles  Christian  Reinhardt,  Baltimore,  U.S. — An  improve- 

ment in  the  manner  of  fastening  metallic  backs  to  truss  pads 
of  glass,  porcelain,  or  other  analagous  substances. 

3.  William  Rigby,  Salford,  near  Manchester — Improvements  in 

machinery  or  apparatus  for  engraving  metallic  cylinders  or 
rollers  employed  for  printing  calico  and  other  substances. 

4.  John  Bourne,  9,  Billiter-street,  London — An  improved  steam 

train  for  navigating  shallow  rivers. 

5.  Eugbne  Theodore  Noualhier  and  Jean  Baptiste  Prevost,  Paris 

— Improvements  in  applying  metals  over  hard  vitrified  OF 
any  other  surfaces  by  galvanoplastic  process. 

6.  Joseph  Smith,  Great  Bridgewater-street,  and  Horatio  Wise* 

man,  Great  Ancoats-street,  Manchester — Improvements  in 
shutters  for  shop  fronts,  and  in  apparatus  connected  there- 
with. 

7.  Frederick  Herbert  Maberly,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk — Improve- 

ments in  the  construction  of  wheeled  carriages. 

8.  Frederick  Ayckbourn,  4,  Lyon’s-inn,  Strand — Improvements 

in  stockings  for  personal  wear. 

9.  Frederic  Sarley  Stott,  Bradford — Improvements  in  slide  valves 

applicable  to  steam  and  other  motive  power  engines. 

10.  Anthony  Lorimier,  Bcdford-square  East,  Commercial-road— 

An  improvement  in  preparing  the  surfaces  of  printers’  inking 
rollers  and  other  articles  when  vulcanized  india-rubber  is 
used. 

11.  William  Henry  Phillips,  16,  Essex-street,  Strand — Improve- 

ments on  stereoscopes. 

12.  John  Fowler,  junr.,  Havering,  near  Romford — Improvements 

in  giving  motion  to  ploughs  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 

13.  William  Lawrance,  Chelsea — An  improved  chimney  cap  or 

cowl  and  ventilator. 

14.  Edouard  Vincent  Jules  Laurent  Georges,  Paris — Improvements 

in  preparing  animal  substances  for  food. 

15.  Joseph  House,  Minories,  London — Improvements  in  concen- 

trating and  preserving  milk  and  other  liquid  articles  of  food* 
Dated  2nd  January,  1857. 

16.  John  McLennan,  6,  Park-place,  Highbury,  Islington,  John 

Palmer,  and  John  Henry  Palmer,  60,  Mild  way  street,  Stoko 
Newington — An  economical  gas  light  generator  and  con- 
sumer. 
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18.  Jolin  Pettigrew,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 

of  bread. 

19.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln's-inn-fields — Improvements 

in  apparatus  for  roasting  meat.  (A  communication.) 

20.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields— Improvements 

in  pressure  guages.  (A  communication.) 

21.  Augustin  Gras,  Marseilles— Improvements  in  obtaining  motive- 

power. 

22.  John  Baird,  Govan,  near  Glasgow— Improvements  in  planting 

potatoes. 

23.  Nicolaus  Charles  Szerelmey,  5,  Bermuda-place,  Bath-road, 

Queen’s-road,  Peckham — Improvements  in  preparing  combi- 
nations of  materials  for  rendering  walls  and  other  structures 
waterproof. 

24.  Joseph  Turner.  King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk — Improvements  in  oscil- 

lating cylinder  steam  engines. 

25.  James  Harris,  Hanwell,  Middlesex — Improvements  in  obtaining 

and  transmitting  motive  power. 

26.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  1G6,  Fleet  street— Certain  im- 

provements in  rotary  steam  engines.  (A  communication.) 

27.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — An  improved 

steam  engine.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  3rd  January , 1857. 

28.  Leonard  William  Watkins,  77,  Charlotte-terrace,  New  Cut, 

Lambeth — The  manufacture  of  a composition,  commonly 
known  as  putty,  to  be  used  in  glazing  and  other  purposes. 

29.  Francesco  Ferro,  2,  Hatton-garden,  London — The  manufacture 

of  paper  from  a vegetable  or  herb  that  grows  in  the  isle  of 
Sardinia  and  Spain,  and  which  he  proposes  to  call  Ferus 


48.  Julius  Decimus  Tripe,  King’s-place,  Commercial-road — Im- 

provements in  mechanism  for  affording  increased  security  to 
valves,  taps,  or  other  apparatus  used  for  regulating  or  inter- 
rupting the  fiow  of  gases,  vapours,  and  liquids. 

49.  Frederick  Herbert  Maberly,  Stowmarket — Improvements  in 

constructing  receptacles  for  sewerage,  for  separating  the  fluid, 
from  the  solid  portion  thereof,  and  for  purifying,  storing, 
and  carrying  away  the  same. 

50.  Henry  Bougleux,  Leghorn — Improvements  in  steam  boilers. 

52.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 

in  knitting  frames.  (A  communication.) 

53.  Alexander  Arthur  Dunbar,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  lifting, 

lowering,  and  disengaging  ships’  boats.; 

54.  Matthew^  Trattles,  Staithes,  Inderwill,  Yorkshire — Improve- 

ments in  tools  for  cutting  cylindrical  and  conical  forms. 

55.  Charles  Cook,  76,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square — Improve- 

ments in  apparatus  for  generating  draughts  in  chimnies  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Dated  1th  January , 1857. 

56.  Benjamin  Hargreaves,  Habergham  Eaves,  near  Burnley,  Lan- 

cashire, and  Abraham  Mosedale,  Burnley — Certain  improve- 
ments in  looms  for  weaving. 


INVENTION  WITH  COMPLETE  SPECIFICATION  FILED. 

106.  Walter  Thurtell,  jun.,  Wells,  Norfolk — Manufacturing  cases  of 
deposit  for  adhesive  stamps,  labels,  or  papers,  so  arranged, 
that  such  adhesive  papers  are  moistened  and  kept  in  a 
moistened  state  distinct  and  separate. — 13th  January,  1857. 


paper. 

30.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Certain  im 

provements  in  the  means  of  connecting,  accumulating,  re- 
taining, and  applying  reserved  power  for  the  application  of 
railway  brakes  in  sudden  emergencies.  (A  communication.) 

31.  Alexander  Angus  Croll,  Harold’s  Wood  Lodge,  near  Romford, 

Essex — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas. 

32.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 

in  winding,  twisting,  and  doubling  fibrous  materials  in  the 
machinery  employed  therein,  and  in  the  mode  of  driving  the 
same,  parts  of  which  improvements  are  applicable  to  the 
communicating  of  rotary  motion  to  other  machinery.  (A 
communication.) 

33.  Christopher  Binks,  London — Improvements  in  treating  ore  in 

the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  in  obtaining  products  there- 
from. 

34.  Christopher  Binks,  London — Improvements  in  obtaining  cer- 

tain compounds  of  cyanogen. 

Dated  5th  January , 1857. 

35.  Thomas  Forsyth,  Manchester — improvements  in  locomotive 

and  other  steam  engines. 

36.  John  Ingham  and  Edward  Ingham,  Bradford,  and  Benjamin 

Ingham,  Halifax — Improvements  in  apparatus  employed  in 
finishing  textile  fabrics. 

37.  Andrew  Brundish,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  mounting 

knobs,  and  in  constructing  and  mounting  roses  for  locks, 
latches,  and  other  such  like  fastenings. 

39.  Frederick  Braithwaite,  32,  Gower-street,  Bedford-square — An 

improved  mode  of  extracting  the  iron  from  tin  ores. 

40.  David  Baker,  Gisbro'  Alum  Works,  Yorkshire — An  improve 

ment  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

41.  William  Gossage,  Widnes,  Lancashire — Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  the  construction  of 
apparatus  used  for  such  manufacture. 

42.  John  Oldham,  Preston,  Lancashire — An  apparatus  for  closing 

the  supply  cocks  of  gas  burners. 

43.  John  Moore  Hyde,  Cumberland  Iron  Works,  Bristol — Im- 

provements in  iron  and  wooden  ships  or  vessels,  and  in  tho 
adaptation  of  the  machinery  for  propelling  the  same. 

Dated  6th  January , 1857. 

44.  Fiangois  Frederic  Dumarchey,  Samuel  Levy,  and  Joseph 

Mayer,  Paris — Improvements  in  wheels  and  axles  for  com- 
mon road  carriages. 

45.  Thomas  William  Kcnnard,  Susscx-gardens,  Ilyde-park — Im- 

provements in  metallic  piles. 

46.  Thomas  Holmes,  Pendleton,  Lancashire — Improvements  in  the 

prevention  or  consumption  of  smoke  in  furnaces  and  fire- 
places. 

47.  Louis  Antoine  ltitterbandt,  M.D.,45,  Warwick-street,  Regent- 

street — Improvements  in  the  treatment  of  substances  con- 
taining earthy  phosphates. 
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The  Paper  read  was : — 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  MACHINERY  IN 
THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  30,  1857. 


CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Council  have  arranged  for  two  Conver- 
sazioni for  the  Members  of  the  Society  and  their 
friends,  the  first  to  take  place  on  Saturday,  the 
21st  of  February,  to  which  ladies  will  be  invited; 
the  second  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  May,  to 
which  gentlemen  only  will  be  invited. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
INVENTIONS. 

The  Council  have  fixed  Monday,  the  23rd  of 
March  next,  for  the  opening  of  the  Ninth 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Recent  Inventions. 

Persons  intending  to  contribute  to  the  Exhi- 
bition should  communicate  with  the  Secretary 
forthwith,  stating — 

1.  The  title  of  the  invention. 

2.  Whether  the  article  will  be  a specimen, 
model,  or  drawing. 

Articles  for  exhibition  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  House  of  the  Society,  carriage  paid.  The 
days  for  receiving  articles  are,  Thursday,  the 
5th,  Friday,  the  6th,  and  Saturday,  the  7th  of 
March. 

All  articles  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
short  descrintion  of  the  invention,  for  the  Cata- 
logue, with  a wood-block  (when  possible),  and  a 
reference  to  any  publication  where  a fuller  ac- 
count may  be  found. 


EIGHTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  2S,  1857. 

The  Eighth  “Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  28th  inst.,  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Esq., 
in  the  chair. 


The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 


Beverley,  Henry  Webber. 
Dilke,  Charles  W.,  jun. 
Graham,  Forster. 

Gyde,  Alfred. 

Harvey,  James. 

Hilton,  Thomas. 
Humphreys,  Edward  Ru- 
pert, LL.D. 

Jaffray,  Arthur  Woodriff. 
Kimber,  Thomas. 
Laurence,  George. 

Lewis,  Harvey. 

Lynd,  William. 


Pakington,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
John  S.,  M.P.,  D.C.L., 
&c. 

Phillipps,  William. 

Pyper,  Rev.  Richard. 
Ryland,  Arthur. 

Smith,  Henry  Fry,  B.A. 
Thrupp,  George  A. 
Trevelyan,  Alfred  Wilson, 
A.B. 

Webb,  John. 

Yelland,  Robert  Easton. 


By  John  Andekson,  Inspector  op  Machinery, 
Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich. 

During  the  last  few  years  important  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  manufactories  of  the  War  De- 
partment. Up  to  a recent  period,  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  work,  in  making  the  munitions  of  war, 
was  performed  by  hand  labour.  In  1842  there  were  but 
two  steam-engines,  together  equal  to  32  horse-power, 
which  gave  motion  to  a few  machines  for  sawing  and 
planing  the  timber  of  gun-carriages.  The  simple  state- 
ment that  there  are  now  68  steam-engines,  with  a nomi- 
nal power  equal  to  1,170  horses,  giving  motion  to  16,540 
feet  of  shafting,  18  steam  hammers,  64  hydraulic  presses, 
and  2,773  machines  of  various  descriptions,  will  afford 
some  notion  of  the  extraordinary  effort  which  has  been 
made  to  render  the  several  establishments  thoroughly 
efficient  and  fitted  for  any  emergency. 

These  improvements  embrace  such  a variety  of  detail 
that  an  extremely  superficial  view  only  can  be  given  of 
them,  in  the  short  space  of  time  which  is  allowed  me, 
for  I can  only  hint  at  great  plants  of  machinery  in  gene- 
ral terms ; but  I trust,  notwithstanding,  to  be  able  to 
show  that  the  War  Department  has  been  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  and  that  the  great  aim  has  been  to  obtain  the 
best  apparatus  that  could  be  procured. 

Without  prejudice,  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  our  own  country,  have  been 
searched  for  the  most  superior  appliances,  and  hundreds 
of  machines  have  been  designed  for  purposes  peculiar  to 
the  War  Department,  but  which  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  general  manufactures  of  the  kingdom. 

From  these  important  changes  and  improvements  the 
greater  proportion  of  war  stores  can  now  be  produced 
with  unskilled  labour,  the  form,  dimensions,  quality, 
and  quantity  of  the  produce  being  mostly  dependent  on 
self-acting  apparatus,  a system  of  operation  which  has 
been  more  fully  developed  in  the  wood  and  metal  manu- 
factures of  the  War  Department  than  in  any  private 
establishment  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

From  the  completeness  of  the  machinery,  and  the  ge- 
neral arrangement  of  the  plant,  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  several  articles  is  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  there 
being  no  pecuniary  interest  calculated  to  induce  an  inor- 
dinate desire  for  saving,  either  in  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  materials  employed,  or  in  the  amount  of  work- 
manship necessary  to  be  expended,  there  is  great  security 
afforded  that  the  several  articles  are  the  very  best  for  the 
purpose  which  can  be  made,  a most  vital  consideration 
in  regard  to  war  stores  and  material,  on  which  may 
some  day  depend  the  fate  of  battles  and  the  nation’s 
honour. 

When  the  several  works  now  in  progress  are  com- 
pleted, the  Government  will  be  placed  in  the  command- 
ing position  of  being  able  to  provide  the  munitions  of 
war,  fresh  and  serviceable,  in  such  abundant  profu- 
sion as  shall  be  equal  to  the  sudden  requirements  of  any 
armament  they  may  deem  necessary  to  equip. 

Of  the  more  important  services  to  which  machinery 
has  been  applied  by  the  War  Department,  a few  have 
been  selected  for  enumeration ; these  have  been  chosen 
either  for  the  extent  of  their  application,  or  the  interest 
which  the  meeting  is  likely  to  attach  to  the  class  of  sub- 
ject, commencing  with 

Small- Arms. 

The  small-arms  manufacture  of  England,  both  in  the 
public  and  private  establishments  of  the  country,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  other  branches  of  industry,  in  the 
application  of  labour-saving  machinery.  This  has  re- 
sulted from  various  causes,  partly  from  the  peculiar  or- 
ganisation of  the  system  of  hand  labour,  by  which  the 
various  parts  of  the  musket  have  been  hitherto  produced, 
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thus  rendering  it  difficult  to  apply  machinery  qualified 
to  compete  therewith,  and  which,  at  the  same  time 
would  repay  the  necessary  outlay. 

The  musket  being  an  instrument  of  considerable  re- 
finement, requiring  from  those  who  make  it  a high  de- 
gree of  skill,  and  an  extreme  nicety  of  workmanship  in 
many  of  its  component  parts,  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  applying  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  machine 
maker  are  numerous ; for  although  there  may  appear 
gome  resemblance  between  muskets  and  small  machinery, 
yet,  when  compared  minutely,  the  similarity  soon  va- 
nishes. The  forms  employed  by  the  machine  maker 
have,  with  a few  exceptions,  been  simplified  into  the 
line,  the  plane,  the  circle,  the  cone,  and  the  sphere,  all 
of  which  are  very  easily  produced  by  simple  apparatus. 
The  parts  of  the  musket,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  forms 
so  various  and  nondescript  as  to  call  for  another  descrip- 
tion of  tools,  involving  a higher  and  more  advanced 
state  of  the  arts  to  insure  its  successful  introduction.  The 
parts  of  ordinary  machinery,  although  accurate,  as  com- 
pared with  the  general  work  of  carpenters,  still  come 
far  short  of  the  precision  required  in  the  fabrication  of 
small  arms,  where  the  form  and  dimensions  are  deter- 
mined to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

For  the  last  hundred  years,  machines,  such  as  the  rose 
lathe,  have  been  made  to  produce  the  most  refined  in- 
struments, so  accurate,  indeed,  that  no  hand  labour  could 
imitate  them  ; but  the  work  is  performed  so  slowly  as  to 
render  its  produce  far  too  costly  for  the  workshop  of 
the  gunmaker,  who  requires  a system  of  apparatus  which 
shall  afford  the  utmost  exactness,  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  philosophical  instrument  maker,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  will  yield  a rate  of  production  equal  to  that 
of  the  more  simple  and  less  refined  workmanship  of  the 
machine  maker. 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  these  two  conditions,  has 
hitherto  been  of  so  formidable  a character,  as  to  have 
offered  a complete  barrier  to  the  extensive  application  of 
machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  small  arms. 

Had  the  manfacture  of  muskets  been  carried  on  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  machinery,  in  factories  where 
the  several  parts  of  stock,  lock,  barrel  and  bajronet,  were 
made  under  one  system  of  management,  the  general  in- 
troduction of  refined  tools  would  have  been  sooner 
arrived  at ; but  from  the  constitution  of  this  branch  of 
industry,  with  the  separate  parts  produced  by  different 
masters,  and  then  afterwards  collected  in  the  workshops 
of  another  master  to  be  there  put  together,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  one  cause  of  the  limited  applica- 
tion of  machinery ; and  all  the  more  so  that  the  pre- 
judices of  those  engaged  in  that  mnufacture  were 
naturally  opposed  to  a system  which  put  their  old 
arrangements  to  one  side,  and  which  demanded  a degree 
of  refinement  in  tools  and  machinery  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  extensive  manufacture  in  the  kingdom. 

Before  a manufactory  for  small-arms  could  be  satis- 
factorily organised,  the  world  had  to  undergo  a certain 
course  of  training.  The  inventions  of  Watt  and  Ark- 
wright led  to  the  manufacture  of  machinery  on  the 
largest  scale,  while  the  inventions  of  Bentham  and 
Brunei  contained  almost  all  the  csssential  elements 
of  modern  tools,  and  more  especially  the  germ  of  the 
application  of  machinery  to  copy  intricate  forms  from  a 
pattern ; a principle  of  operation  which  has  been  most 
successfully  developed  in  the  new  small-arms  manufac- 
tory of  the  War  Department. 

Although  the  difficulty  of  introducing  radical  changes 
into  the  gun  trade  of  the  old  world,  where  it  has  existed 
for  centuries,  and  where  there  are  obstacles  of  a tra- 
ditional and  local  character  to  be  overcome  (besides  the 
private  interests  with  which  they  come  into  collision), 
are  very  great;  still,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  anew 
country  like  the  United  States  of  America,  where  the 
price  of  labour  was  very  high  and  ingenuity  abundant, 
in  establishing  the  manufacture  of  small-arms,  they 
should  pursue  a different  track  (and  all  the  more  so  when 


placed  under  the  management  of  such  an  able  machinist 
as  the  celebrated  Whitney),  in  which  the  successful  in- 
ventions and  mechanical  principles  of  other  departments 
of  art  are  assembled  together,  and  specially  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  musket  or  pistol  manufacture, 
at  the  same  time  combining  them  with  the  true  ma- 
nufacturing principles  which  have  been  so  eminently 
successful  in  other  branches  of  industry. 

There  having  been  some  difficulty  experienced  in  ob- 
taining the  Minie  rifle  in  1853  and  1854,  the  government 
determined  to  erect  a manufactory  of  small-arms  which 
should  combine  all  modern  appliances  for  saving  labour 
and  for  securing  the  most  rigid  accuracy  of  production. 
Accordingly  such  an  establishment  has  been  completed  on 
a scalecapableof  producing  about  1,000  muskets  per  week. 
It  comprises  about  150  horse-power,  3,000  feet  of  shafting- 
in  motion,  and  upwards  of  1,000  machines,  or  apparatus, 
for  the  various  purposes  of  the  manufacture.  Upwards 
of  200  of  these  machines  have  been  brought  from 
America,  a few  were  obtained  in  Belgium,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number,;  between  eight  and  nine  hundred,  were 
made  in  England,  and,  in  order  to  insure  perfect  success, 
the  details  are  being  carried  out  by  an  American  gentle- 
man, brought  over  by  the  government,  who  possesses  a 
thorough  and  practical  experience  in  the  working  of  this 
system  in  the  United  States,  and  who  has  the  assistance 
of  several  of  his  own  countrymen,  from  the  small-arms 
factories  of  New  England. 

The  leading  principle  upon  which  this  manufac- 
tory has  been  organised  consists  of  an  extreme  sub- 
division of  operations,  to  produce  each  of  the  separate 
parts  composing  a musket,  in  order  that  each  opera- 
tion or  process  may  be  in  itself  so  simple,  as  that 
it  may  be  performed  by  an  unskilled  individual,  and 
at  the  same  time  may  afford  that  rigid  accuracy  of  form 
and  dimensions  which  are  essential  to  perfect  fitting,  and 
to  ensure  that  amount  of  precision  which  will  enable 
the  parts  of  several  muskets  to  interchange  with  each 
other.  The  operations  performed  by  the  several 
machines  are  so  arranged  consecutively,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  work  is  done,  or  material  removed,  by  a 
preliminary  class  of  machines,  thus  leaving  to  those 
that  follow  after  comparatively  little  to  do,  merely  to 
produce  that  degree  of  exactness  which  is  absolutely 
essential. 

In  the  Smithing  Department,  articles  shell  as  the 
bayonet,  the  several  parts  of  the  lock,  the  ramrod,  and 
even  the  barrel,  are  produced  by  a system  of  copying 
either  by  the  forging  machine,  by  dies  in  the  American 
drop  hammer,  by  rolls  containing  the  form  required 
upon  their  surface,  or  by  some  other  modification  of 
that  principle,  in  which  the  form  of  the  article  does  not 
depend  on  the  operator  so  much  as  on  the  apparatus. 
When  forged,  such  articles  as  the  bayonet  and  the  parts 
of  the  lock,  pass  to  an  annealing  department,  where 
they  are  put  into  ovens  to  be  softened  ; they  then  pro- 
ceed onwards  to  the  pickling  branch,  where,  by  means  of 
acid,  all  the  oxide  or  scale  is  removed  and  the  pure 
metallic  surface  is  laid  bare  ; by  this  means  the  cutting 
instruments  in  the  finishing  department  are  preserved 
from  the  injury  and  blunting  to  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  exposed.  In  the  machine  or  finishing  room 
(which  has  an  area  of  40,000  square  feet),  where  the 
several  parts  are  cut  to  the  proper  dimensions,  the  tool 
or  instrument  which  is  principally  employed  in  the 
machines  for  cutting  metal  articles  is  some  modification 
of  the  circular  cutters,  technically  termed  “milling 
tools.”  These  milling  tools  are  made  in  every  variety 
and  form  to  produce  the  required  shapes  of  the  several 
articles,  and  they  are  mounted  on  adjustable  spindles, 
the  article  to  be'  cut  being  held  in  a peculiar  vice  or 
holder  specially  adapted  to  itself,  and  by  a self-act- 
ing motion  passing  transversely  against  the  revolving 
cutter,  which  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  operation  is 
completed  the  machine  stops  of  itself.  When  holes 
have  to  be  drilled  in  an  article,  as  in  the  lock  plate,  for 
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example,  it  is  enclosed  in  a perfectly  fitting  steel  box, 
having  a lid  provided  with  holes  corresponding  with 
those  required ; the  drilling  machine  contains  a number 
of  spindles,  each  carrying  a drill  of  the  required  size, 
and  running  at  the  proper  speed.  These  drills  in  suc- 
cession ai-e  passed  through  the  respective  holes  in  the 
lid  of  the  case,  at  the  same  time  piercing  the  soft 
article  which  it  contains ; thus  perfect  identity  and  ab- 
solute accuracy  are  obtained ; and  as  each  machine  is 
used  for  a single  operation  only,  that  operation  is 
thereby  rendered  extremely  simple,  and  requires  but  a 
small  amount  of  care  or  skill  in  its  performance. 

The  bayonet,  from  first  to  last,  undergoes  seventy-six 
operations,  each  of  which  is  definite  and  simple,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  one,  the  several  bayonets  are  as 
much  alike  as  the  different  pieces  of  money  from  the 
Mint,  and  they  present  a degree  of  accuracy  which  could 
not  be  equalled,  even  at  three  times  the  cost,  by  the 
tools  or  apparatus  which  have  hitherto  been  employed  in 
England. 

To  secure  such  a degree  of  precision  in  an  article 
which  has  to  be  made  by  the  thousand,  involves  an  en- 
tirely different  system  of  manufacture  to  that  pursued  by 
the  machinist  or  the  engineer;  to  select  a single  illus- 
tration out  of  hundreds  that  might  be  named  if  time 
permitted — the  formation  of  the  hole  through  the  bayonet 
socket,  where  it  fits  upon  the  end  of  the  musket  barrel. 
The  solid  iron  socket,  as  it  comes  from  the  pickling 
room,  is  first  put  into  a milling  machine,  where,  by 
means  of  a pair  of  milling  instruments,  it  is  cut  at  the 
ends  to  within  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch  of  the  proper  size; 
then,  by  a second  machine,  it  is  bored  or  drilled  out 
roughly,  and  nearly  to  the  correct  dimensions;  then,  by 
a third  machine,  it  is  bored  out  still  nearer  and  very 
carefully  by  a stationary  instrument,  with  the  socket  re- 
volving. It  then  proceeds  to  another  description  of 
machine,  to  have  one  end  of  the  socket  completed  by  a 
revolving  tool,  then  to  another  similar  machine  to  have 
the  other  end  completed  in  the  same  manner.  By  a 
sixth  machine  the  hole  is  slightly  tapered;  then,  after  a 
number  of  other  operations  have  been  performed  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  bayonet,  this  hole  is  again  entered  by 
another  tapering  tool,  making  the  hole  within  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch  of  the  finished  dimensions ; and 
lastly,  after  the  bayonet  is  all  but  completed,  the  hole  re- 
ceives the  finishing  touch.  By  this  system  the  holes  in 
the  socket  of  each  bayonet  are  perfectly  alike,  and  as  the 
instruments  which  perform  the  more  delicate  parts  of 
the  process  have  so  little  work  to  do,  they  continue  for 
months  without  the  smallest  variation.  A similar 
treatment  is  bestowed  on  every  other  part  of  the  exterior 
of  the  bayonet  socket,  on  its  neck,  on  the  blade  and  lock- 
ing ring,  also  on  every  other  metal  part  of  the  musket, 
but  which  to  describe  minutely  at  the  present  time  would 
occupy  too  much  space ; yet  such  is  the  precision  of  this 
system  on  the  several  parts,  that  when  completed  with  a 
small  amount  of  hand  finish  and  polishing,  the  several 
parts  interchange,  and  may  be  selected  at  random  from  a 
heap,  to  be  put  together. 

The  gun  stock  is  an  article  which,  from  the  irregularity 
of  its  form,  and  the  extreme  degree  of  exactness  required 
in  those  parts  where  it  has  to  receive  the  lock,  the  barrel, 
and  its  other  components,  is  obviously  a most  difficult- 
thing  to  produce  by  machinery  ; this,  however,  has  been 
done  to  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection.  In  its  manu- 
facture the  stock  has  to  pass  through  some  t wenty  opera- 
tions, all  of  which  are  on  the  copying  principle,  leaving 
only  the  polishing  process  to  be  performed  by  hand 
labour,  the  fitting  of  the  lock,  trigger  guard,  barrel, 
and  all  other  nice  parts  being  such  as  could  only  be 
equalled  by  the  most  careful  workmen,  no  hand  finish- 
ing being  required,  while  the  time  occupied  in  perform- 
ing the  several  operations  is  under  half-an-hour,  which 
includes  the  fixing  and  unfixing  of  the  gun  stock  in  the 
several  machines. 

Tha  same  system  is  pursued  in  the  manufacture  of 


the  gun-barrels,  and  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  musket, 
but  which,  for  want  of  time,  cannot  be  described  at 
present. 

The  Small-arms  Manufactory  is  now  all  but  com- 
pleted, and  the  specimens  of  its  produce,  which  have 
been  selected  at  random,  are  laid  on  the  table  for  exami- 
nation. In  an  economic  point  of  view,  this  establish- 
ment will  well  repay  the  outlay  which  has  been  incurred 
in  its  erection,  but  it  will  be  found  of  still  greater  im- 
portance and  value  as  an  agent  that  will  afford  a higher 
standard  of  accuracy  and  refinement,  that  will  secure  that 
minute  degree  of  precision  by  which  the  several  parts  of 
muskets  may  interchange ; and  if  the  military  gun- 
makers  of  England  are  wise  in  their  generation,  they 
will  not  despise  this  system  of  manufacture,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  adopt  it,  for  it  will  secure  tor  them  a 
high  vantage  ground  in  competing  with  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Nor  are  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this 
system  confined  to  that  branch  of  trade  alone,  it  is 
capable  of  extensive  application  in  other  manufactures ; 
and  the  American  machinery  which  has  been  introduced 
into  England  by  the  War  Department  is  so  peculiar,  and 
different  from  that  usually  made  in  this  country,  that  it 
presents  a rich  mine  of  mechanical  notions,  worthy  of 
being  studied  by  our  machine  makers.  The  gun-stock 
machinery,  especially,  is  a positive  addition  to  the  me- 
chanical resources  of  the  nation. 

An  attentive  examination  will  bear  out  this  state- 
ment, and  will  show  that  our  transatlantic  competitors 
are  not  behind  us  in  the  race  of  machine-making;  that 
they  show  an  originality  and  a common-sense  in  many  of 
their  arrangements  which  arc  not  to  be  despised,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  either  to  be  copied  or  improved  upon ; 
and,  knowing  all  the  circumstances,  I consider  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  are  justly  entitled  to  a large 
share  of  credit  for  the  determined  perseverance  with 
which  they  have  carried  out  this  great-,  but  unpopular, 
undertaking,  which,  I am  sure,  will  be  fully  appreciated 
by  the  nation,  when  its  numerous  advantages  are  pro- 
perly understood. 

Ammunition  Stokes. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  French  war  considerable 
life  was  infused  into  the  construction  of  laboratory  ar- 
ticles, but  the  method  of  producing  them  continued,  with 
little  alteration,  until  within  the  last- fev  years.  After 
this  lapse  of  time  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  indifference 
to  such  an  important  particular,  seeing  that  the  nume- 
rous inventions  of  Sir  Samuel  Bent-ham  and  others, 
which  would  have  been  so  serviceable,  were  well  known 
and  made  available  in  other  departments  of  the  service. 

Between  the  years  1840  and  1853  a few  machines 
were  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  percussion  caps, 
spherical  bullets,  and  metal  fuzes  ; but,  upon  the  whole, 
there  was  comparatively  little  done  to  improve  the  sys- 
tem of  production. 

In  1853  the  Government  determined  to  erect  suitable 
factories  or  workshops,  which  should  embrace  the  leading 
principles  of  the  best  conducted  manufactories,  in  which 
the  raw  material  should  enter  at  one  side,  and,  by  a 
gradual  advance,  arrive  at  the  storehouse  on  the  oppo- 
site side  a finished  article,  and  the  machinery,  as.  far 
as  possible,  should  be  self-acting.  The  instructions 
which  were  then  given  have  been  fully  carried  out,  and 
to  a much'  greater  extent  than  at  that  time  was  anti- 
cipated. 

Of  the  more  important  applications  of  machinery  to 
manufacture  this  numerous  class  of  articles,  may  be  enu- 
merated that  for  producing  the  ammunition  for  small 
arms,  shells,  fuzes,  and  war  rockets. 

The  adoption  of  the  Minie  rifle  having  created  a-  de- 
mand for  the  elongated  bullet  in  large  numbers,  and  of 
extreme  accuracy  in  weight  and  dimensions,  to  meet 
t-hese  requirements  a plant  of  apparatus  has  been  pro- 
vided, capable  of  producing  500  bullets  per  minute,  or 
more  than  a quarter  of  a million  daily.  In  this  manu- 
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facture  the  lead  is  first  put  into  a cylinder,  from  which 
it  is  squirted  into  a long  rod  by  means  of  hydraulic 
pressure ; the  lead  rod  is  then  wound  upon  iron  reels, 
which  are  transferred  to  the  machinery  for  compressing 
the  bullet.  The  bullet  machines  are  entirely  self-acting, 
and  unwind  the  lead  rod  from  the  reels  as  the}'  require 
it,  first  cutting  off  the  required  quantity,  then  compress- 
ing it  into  form,  and  then  delivering  the  bullet  ready 
for  the  cartridge. 

For  each  cartridge  a conical  wooden  plug,  of  peculiar 
form  and  exact  dimensions,  is  required.  These  plugs  are 
made  by  means  of  self-acting  machinery,  for  which  the 
wood  is  first  cut  up  into  long  square  rods  by  means  of 
circular  saws ; one  end  of  the  rod  is  put  into  the  iron 
hands  of  the  machine  from  the  extremity  of  which  the 
plug  is  fashioned  by  a revolving  cutter  and  then  cut  off 
by  another  instrument,  and  so  on  until  the  rod  is  used 
up,  a boy  being  sufficient  to  attend  upon  several  machines : 
the  produce  is  equal  to  a quarter  of  a million  daily. 

Hitherto  small  arm  cartridges  have  been  made  up 
with  several  pieces  of  paper  that  were  rolled  into  the 
proper  form,  to  hold  the  bullet,  plug,  and  powder,  an  ar- 
rangement which  has  been  found  liable  to  some  important 
objections.  A few  years  ago,  a method  of  making  seam- 
less sugar  bags  direct  from  the  pulp,  and  without  the 
intermediate  stage  of  sheet  paper  having  been  invented, 
an  enquiry  was  made  in  regard  to  its  applicability  for 
cartridges,  and  it  having  appeared  after  careful  examina- 
tion, to  offer  several  important  advantages,  more 
especially  with  respect  to  strength  with  a given  quantity 
of  paper,  economy,  and  still  more  in  regard  to  accuracy 
of  dimensions,  that  system  has,  accordingly,  been  in- 
troduced. 

In  the  manufacture  of  articles,  such  as  cartridges  for 
small-arms,  which  are  required  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
a very  trifling  additional  operation  having  to  be  per- 
formed during  their  production,  will  materially  affect  the 
question  of  economy,  and  will  frequently  determine  for 
or  against  its  application ; it  is,  therefore,  of  essential 
importance  in  manufacturing  these  small  seamless  bags, 
that  they  should  undergo  no  unnecessary  handling,  or 
even  have  to  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  packing 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  bullet  and  gunpowder, 
seeing  that  if  they  are  crushed  or  even  crumpled,  the 
process  of  opening,  in  order  to  receive  the  bullet  and 
powder,  would  have  to  be  gone  through,  thus  involving 
an  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble  nearly  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  material.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Government  determined  to  erect  a manufactory  on 
purpose ; this  establishment  necessarily  contains  the 
ordinary  machinery  of  the  paper  maker  for  the  reduction 
of  the  rags  into  pulp,  and  also,  in  addition,  the  special 
apparatus  required  for  this  peculiar  manufacture,  but 
without  the  sheet  paper-making  machinery  of  the  ordi- 
nary paper  mill. 

The  special  apparatus  required  for  the  small  arm  seam- 
less cartridge  bag  consists  of  a number  of  small  perfo- 
rated moulds,  of  the  same  form  as  the  cartridge  bag, 
which  are  clustered  together  on  the  end  of  a flexible 
pipe,  in  which  a vacuum  is  kept  up  by  means  of  an  air 
pump.  Each  finger  in  this  group  of  moulds  is  covered 
with  a worsted  slip  cover,  or  mitten,  and  the  whole  clus- 
ter is  then  dipped  into  a cistern  containing  the  liquid 
pulp,  which  in  an  instant  is  drawn  upon  them  through 
the  agency  of  the  internal  vacuum,  combined  with  the 
external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  worsted  mit- 
tens, with  their  paper  covering,  are  then  placed  on  driers 
of  the  exact  dimensions,  that  are  heated  by  steam,  the 
whole  operation  of  forming  and  drying  occupying  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  same  principle  of  manufacture  is  also  applicable 
for  various  other  purposes,  to  some  of  which  it  has  been 
already  applied,  and  it  will  be  fully  taken  advantage  of  in 
due  time.  When  the  additional  apparatus  that  is  now 
being  constructed  is  completed,  it  will  require  daily  500 
ammunition  barrels  to  contain  the  produce.  To  meet 


this  requirement,  a complete  plant  of  machinery  is  now 
being  provided  for  the  barrel  manufacture. 

Machinery  has  yet  to  be  devised  for  the  insertion  of 
the  powder  and  the  bullet,  as  also  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion of  twisting  and  fastening  the  mouth  of  the  seamless 
bag.  As  these  processes  are  both  delicate  and  hazardous, 
the  contriving  of  a machine  for  this  purpose  is  better 
fitted  for  the  leisure  of  peace  than  for  the  feverish  bustle 
of  the  last  few  years. 

Shells. 

Passing  to  another  class  of  apparatus,  that  for  the  pro- 
duction of  shells  and  fuzes,  a subject  which  has  occupied 
a large  share  of  attention. 

In  1854,  the  demand  for  the  ordinary  cast  iron  shells 
having  been  extremely  urgent  , many  of  the  more  eligible 
foundries  of  the  kingdom  engaged  in  their  manufacture; 
still,  from  numerous  difficulties  which  are  almost  inva- 
riably experienced  by  a new  maker  in  producing  shells  of 
the  required  exactness,  there  was  considerable  delay  and 
much  disappointment  experienced,  both  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  contractors. 

Before  shells  can  be  made  economically  and  satisfac- 
torily, it  is  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  a num- 
ber of  minute  points  of  detail,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  essential  to  ensure  that  rigid  precision  of  form,  di- 
mensions, sphericity,  concentricity  of  the  core,  and  per- 
fect soundness  of  the  casting ; qualifications  which  are 
imperatively  demanded.  In  this  extremity  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  to  erect  a model  foundry,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  new  contractors  with  the  requisite 
information,  and  also  with  the  intention  of  devising  a 
more  accurate,  and,  if  possible,  a more  economical  system 
of  manufacture,  the  method  commonly  employed  having 
been  considered  very  defective.  A new  foundry  was 
built  accordingly,  and  furnished  with  a set  of  apparatus, 
which  more  than  realised  all  that  had  been  anticipated ; 
indeed,  so  important  did  the  result  appear,  both  in  regard 
to  accuracy  and  the  economy  of  production,  that  a still 
larger  foundry  was  determined  upon,  there  being  im- 
mense stores  of  old  iron,  guns,  and  other  castings,  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  being  cast  into  shells.  Such  a 
foundry  has  been  erected  capable  of  delivering  200  tons 
of  shot  and  shells  daily,  if  such  should  ever  be  required. 
It  is  provided  with  50  horse-power  to  work  the  ma- 
chinery, 8 large  cupolas,  and  every  facility  for  carrying 
on  the  shot  and  shell  manufacture  economically.  The 
fuel  and  iron  pass  in  at  one  side  of  the  establishment ; 
the  moulds  are  conveyed  by  railway  from  the  moulding 
area  to  the  vicinity  of  the  cupolas  for  the  reception  of 
the  liquid  metal,  then,  without  having  been  removed 
from  the  carriage,  they  are  conveyed  onwards  to  the 
breaking  up  and  cleaning  department ; the  shells  are  put 
into  the  cleaning  machine,  and  the  moulding  boxes  with 
the  core  spindles  undergo  a rigid  examination  before 
being  returned  to  the  moulding  area.  The  sand  also  has 
to  be  broken  up,  remixed,  and  sifted  by  machinery  be- 
fore it  is  returned  to  the  moulders.  The  shells  roll  on 
to  the  bushing  machines,  after  which,  by  their  own  gra- 
vity, they  will  roll  along  a suitable  rail  across  the  Arse- 
nal, out  into  tli driver  by  means  of  a long  tube,  and  into 
the  hold  of  a vessel  for  transportation. 

The  chief  peculiarity  in  this  foundry  is  the  moulding 
apparatus,  which  is  such,  that  accurate  shells  are  pro- 
duced with  unskilled  labour  after  a few  hours’  training; 
its  leading  feature  consists  of  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  pattern  is  drawn  through  the  iron  plate  upon  which 
the  mould  is  formed,  thus  preserving  the  fragile  edge  of 
the  mould  from  fracture  on  the  withdrawal  ot  the 
pattern.  Each  machine  has  two  sets  of  apparatus,  cor- 
responding with  the  two  halves  ot  the  mould,  but  the 
two  halves  have  no  connection  until  they,  along  with 
the  core,  are  assembled  on  the  carriage  for  the  casting 
process. 

The  whole  of  the  moulding  and  core  apparatus,  toge- 
ther with  the  boxes,  have  been  made  with  as  much  accu- 
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racy  as  can  be  obtained  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts, 
by  the  processes  of  turning,  planing,'  and  scraping  ; and 
it  is  invariably  found,  that  with  correct  apparatus  the 
chances  of  failure  are  reduced  to  a minimum.  To  per- 
form the  operations  of  drilling,  screwing,  and  bushing 
shells,  for  the  reception  of  the  fuze,  a large  plant  of 
compound  drilling  and  screwing  machines  has  been 
provided.  In  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  during  the 
late  war,  upwards  of  10,400  shells  passed  through  this 
machinery,  a feat  which  probably  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  in  any  other  workshop  in  the  world. 

From  the  completeness  of  the  arrangement,  these 
shells  only  require  to  be  lifted  once,  after  which  they 
roll  onwards  till  completed ; this  economical  system  of 
rolling  has  been  introduced  during  the  war,  and  has 
proved  of  essential  service  to  the  department. 

Towards  the  close  of  1854,  an  urgent  demand  was 
made  from  the  Crimea  for  wrought  iron  shells,  an  article 
of  peculiar  shape,  not  unlike  an  immense  champagne 
bottle,  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  by  contract 
in  sufficient  time  and  quantity  to  meet  the  demand. 
In  this  emergency,  a factory  capable  of  producing  100 
of  these  shells  daily  was  erected  ; it  covers  30,000  square 
feet,  contains  4 steam  engines,  7 steam  hammers,  and 
upwards  of  40  machines  of  various  descriptions,  many 
of  them  original  and  specially  adapted  to  this  manufac- 
ture ; and  this  establishment  was  in  operation  within 
two  months  from  the  date  of  order,  and  that,  too,  during 
the  severe  winter  of  1854-5,  a fact  which  is  worthy  of 
being  recorded. 

These  shells  are  made  out  of  a single  plate  or  slab  of 
iron  into  an  article  resembling  a bottle  in  form,  with 
six  or  seven  heatings ; a remarkable  example  of  what 
well-organised  arrangements  will  accomplish.  Two  of 
the  machines  that  are  employed  in  this  manufacture 
may,  from  their  novelty,  be  referred  to.  The  shells, 
having  to  be  of  one  uniform  weight,  are  turned  in  a 
lathe,  both  inside  and  externally.  The  lathe-spindle, 
however,  is  a hollow  trunk,  which  holds  a shell  at  both 
ends,  and  each  shell  is  acted  upon  by  a dozen  or  more 
cutting-tools  simultaneously  on  both  sides,  and  in  op- 
posite directions ; thus  the  whole  apparatus  is  thrown 
into  a condition  of  equilibrium,  and  relieved  of  the  in- 
ordinate amount  of  friction  which  would  otherwise  exist, 
and  the  time  required  is  reduced  in  proportion.  The 
other  machine  that  Mas  been  referred  to  is  for  converting 
the.  red-hot  cylindrical  mass  into  the  form  of  a bottle, 
which  it  does  in  less  than  five  minutes.  To  have  per- 
formed this  operation  by  the  ordinary  means  of  the 
smithery  would  have  involved  many  extra  heatings  of 
the  article,  w7ould  have  greatly  injured  the  material, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  would  have  been  very  expensive. 
By  this  contrivance,  the  red-hot  mass  is  put  into  the 
giant  grasp  ot  a most  powerful  apparatus,  and  is  acted 
upon  in  all  directions  by  an  intense  percussive  force, 
thus  leaving  the  article  no  other  alternative  but  to 
change  into  the  required  shape,  and  without  any  cramp- 
ling  of  the  edges,  as  might  be  expected. 

Another  branch  of  the  shell  department  is  the  manu- 
facture of  the  wooden  sabots,  which  has  been  welFde- 
veloped.  In  this  plant  of  machinery,  the  whole  of’the 
cutting-instruments  are  mounted  on  a combination  of 
slide-rests,  which  are  all  actuated  by  one  movement  in 
their  several  directions,  until  brought  into  contact  with  a 
fixed  stop.  The  adjusting  of  this  stop  determines  the 
several  dimensions  of  the  article,  while  the  shape  is  de- 
pendent on  the  position  of  the  tool-holders.  These 
things  wrere  formerly  made  by  the  ordinary  tools  of  the 
wood- turner,  in  the  usual  manner ; but,  with  this  appa- 
ratus, boys  or  unskilled  men  are  quite  sufficient,  and  the 
relative  rates  of  production  are  increased  from  7 to  50. 

The  hemispherical  interior  of  the  sabot,  where  it  has 
to  fit  the  shell,  is  cut  out  in  an  equally  ready  manner. 
The  gouge,  or  cutting  tool,  is  fixed  on  a moveable  centre, 
mth  the  cutting  edge  set  at  the  proper  radius,  then,  by 
giving  a forward  movement  with  the  left  hand,  and  a 


sweep  to  the  tool  holder  with  the  right  hand,  the  true 
surface  is  produced  in  a few  seconds,  the  exact  depth  being 
determined  by  an  adjusted  stop. 

A very  perfect  and  extensive  plant  of  machinery  has 
been  provided  for  the  manufacture  of  the  different  sorts 
of  shell  fuzes;  both  wood  and  metal,  capable  of  producing 
8,000  daily,  which,  for  accuracy  and  economy,  it  will 
be  found  difficult  to  excel,  and  in  regard  to  production, 
it  is  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  any  emergency,  but  to 
enter  into  detail  would  require  more  space  than  is  at 
present  disposable. 

War  Rockets. 

The  manufacture  of  war  rockets  is  a subject  which 
has  occupied  a large  share  of  attention,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  a plant  of  machinery  has  been  erected,  which 
will,  when  completed,  produce  500  daily.  The  wrought 
iron  tubes  will  be  made  by  the  lap-welding  process,  then 
cut  to  the  proper  lengths,  bored,  turned,  and  drilled  by 
specially  adapted  self-acting  machinery.  Hitherto  war 
rockets  have  been  filled  with  the  composition  by  hand, 
and  driven  by  means  of  a falling  weight  worked  by 
a number  of  men.  This  system  is  now  being  aban- 
doned, and  hydraulic  pressure  substituted.  As  this  is  a 
dangerous  operation,  the  new  works  are  removed  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  other  manufactories  to  a piece  of 
ground  consisting  of  about  114  acres,  which  has  been 
enclosed  from  the  marshes,  and  now  forms  a part  of  the 
Royal  Arsenal.  ,On  this  piece  of  ground  a steam-engine, 
with  the  requisite  hydraulic  machinery,  has  been  erected. 
The  water  pressure  is  conveyed  through  pipes  to  the 
several  press  houses,  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  strong  traverses,  which,  in  the  event  of  accident, 
may  prevent  communication  ; indeed,  everything  which 
may  be  considered  as  conducive  to  safety,  has  been  done 
regardless  of  expense. 

Machinery  on  an  extensive  scale  has  been  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  percussion  caps,  friction  tubes,  and  to 
every  description  of  this  class  of  war  stores,  and  also  to 
an  extensive  range  of  articles,  which  are  made  of  sheet 
copper  or  tin  plate ; most  of  these  machines  have  been 
brought  from  America,  and  are  well  worthy  of  ex- 
tensive application  in  the  general  tin  ware  manufactures 
of  the  country. 

Guns  and  Gun  Carriages. 

Passing  to  another  class  of  articles — to  the  manufacture 
of  guns  and  gun  carriages,  it  will  be  found,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  tools  and  machinery  in  the  establishments 
of  the  War  Department  are  not  behind  any  private 
manufacturers,  either  in  regard  to  efficiency  or  an 
economic  system  of  production. 

About  the  year  1780,  boring  mills,  to  be  worked  by 
horses,  came  to  England  from  the  Hague  ; these  were  in 
use  till  1842,  and  although  clumsy,  were  provided  with 
veritable  slide  rests,  and  in  their  day  must  have  been 
considered  fine  specimens  of  engineering.  Between  1842 
and  1851  a complete  plant  of  machinery  was  introduced 
for  the  manufacture  of  brass  ordnance,  which,  although 
on  a limited  scale,  was  fully  equal  to  anything  which 
has  since  been  accomplished,  and  is  all  the  more  interest- 
ing from  the  circumstance  that  here  the  course  of  im- 
provement may  be  said  to  to  have  commenced.  In  1855 
the  demand  for  brass  guns  w'as  so  great  that  a consider- 
able extension  had  to  be  made  to  the  plant,  in  order  to 
raise  the  production  to  twelve  guns  per  week ; and  many 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  more  especially  in 
the  casting  department.  Brass  guns  had  hitherto  been 
moulded  on  a loam  model,  requiring  renewal  for  each 
casting,  a system  which  is  still  employed  in  most  of  the 
continental  foundries ; this,  however,  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  a system  of  metal  patterns  with  sand  moulds 
in  iron  boxes  has  been  substituted,  by  means  of  which 
more  accurate  castings  are  obtained,  and  at  a less  cost. 
Extensive  additions  have  also  been  made  in  the  erection 
of  additional  machinery  for  the  boring  and  finishing 
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branches,  and  also  for  producing  the  several  mountings 
required  both  for  brass  and  iron  ordnance  for  the  army 
and  navy,  in  any  quantity  likely  to  be  required  during  a 
period  of  war. 

From  the  great  failure  of  the  iron  mortars  at  Sweaborg, 
and  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  iron  of 
the  proper  quality  and  strength  of  metal,  without  pre- 
vious preparation  on  the  part  of  contractors,  the  Govern- 
ment determined  to  erect  a foundry  and  boring  mill 
capable  of  producing  five  heavy  iron  guns  daily.  In  this 
establishment  the  great  aim  will  be  to  secure  metal  of 
the  strongest  quality.  An  extensive  course  of  preparatory 
experiments  is  now  going  on  with  Indian,  Swedish  and 
Nova  Scotia  irons,  as  also  with  the  best  of  the  British 
brands  and  their  several  mixtures  ; these  tests  are  both 
chemical  and  physical,  and  from  them  important  and 
useful  results  are  likely  to  be  derived. 

In  this  manufactory  of  iron  guns,  every  detail  con- 
ducive to  economy  has  also  been  attended  to.  In  the 
foundry  there  are  10  wrought  iron  casting  pits  from  lo 
to  20  feet  in  depth,  20  boring  machines  suitable  for  the 
heaviest  description  of  ordnance,  with  the  other  ma- 
chinery and  lifting  cranes  of  a corresponding  character; 
altogether  this  will  be  one  of  the  finest  establishments 
in  the  War  Department,  and  fully  commensurate  with  the 
present  requirements  of  the  service. 

The  manufacture  of  gain  carriages  had  been  in  advance 
of  the  other  departments  in  the  employment  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  for  working  wood.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  French  war,  the  inventions  of  Brunei, 
Maudslay,  and  Bramah,  were  made  available  to  a limited 
extent,  consisting  chiefly  of  sawing,  planing,  and  other 
machines,  but  still  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was 
done  by  hand  labour. 

W ithin  the  last  few  years  all  the  improvements  of  modern 
machinery  have  been  applied : upwards  of  300  labour- 
saving  machines  have  been  brought  into  operation,  besides 
some  twenty  steam-engines.  In  such  an  extensive  col- 
lection, while  many  of  tire  machines  are  common,  there 
are  a number  which  have  been  brought  from  America 
and  France,  that  contain  many  novelties  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  private  manufacturers ; but  which,  in  a short 
paper,  cannot  even  be  named.  Of  the  more  important 
works  maybe  enumerated  a new  saw  mill,  with  80  horse- 
power, containing  all  the  latest  improvements  in  saw- 
ing machinery ; the  saw  frames  are  large  enough  to 
admit  a log  of  timber  5 feet  square ; the  mill  contains 
a circular  saw  66  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  arranged 
to  square  the  ends  of  the  logs  in  the  several  frames,  and 
to  cut  in  a transverse  line  from  one  side  of  the  mill  to 
the  other,  the  saw  being  moveable,  and  the  timber 
stationary;  it  is  also  provided  with  apparatus  worked  by 
the  power,  for  drawing  the  heavy  baulks  of  timber  and 
delivering  them  on  the  trucks  between  the  saw  frames. 
Adjoining  the  saw  mills  a large  timber  field  has  been 
laid  out,  which  is  provided  with  a system  of  railways, 
on  which  are  a number  of  overhead  travelling  cranes,  ar- 
ranged to  traverse  the  whole  field,  and  to  pile  up  the 
baulks  of  timber  in  the  best  position  for  seasoning. 

Until  recently  the  wheels  of  gun  and  other  carriages 
were  made  entirely  by  hand  labour  ; they  are  now  wholly 
made  by  a system  of  copying  machinery,  which  has  been 
very  successful,  and  is  worth  examining  by  private 
manufacturers  who  may  still  make  their  carriage  wheels 
by  hand.  The  wheel  making  is  carried  on  in  a room 
100  feet  square,  covered  with  the  saw-roof  arrange- 
ment, which  admits  only  of  a northern  light;  it  is 
provided  with  parallel  lines  of  shafting  at  every  twenty 
feet.  Among  the  more  interesting  machines  may  be 
named  the  endless  ribbon  saw,  which  is  extensively  used 
in  the  War  Department  for  many  purposes ; here  it  is 
used  for  cutting  out  segments  and  every  description  of 
intricate  sawing,  which  it  does  in  a style  as  regards  both 
speed  and  quality,  superior  to  any  other.  Endless  ribbon 
knives,  on  the  same  principle,  are  being  employed  in 
cutting  out  the  cloth  in  the  flannel  bag  cartridge  manu- 


facture. The  wheel  felloes  are  turned  in  a lathe  in 
which  the  form,  of  the  corner  is  made  in  the  cutting  tool; 
this  tool  being  held  in  a slide  rest  is  pushed  against  the 
revolving  felloe,  which  is  completed  in  a few  minutes. 
The  nave  is  turned  in  a lathe,  in  which  the  cutting  tool, 
is  guided  in  the  required  irregular  line,  irrespective  of 
the  workman,  a copy  or  profile  of  the  nave  being  at- 
tached to  the  slide  rest.  The  morticing  of  the  felloes 
and  naves  for  the  reception  of  the  spokes,  is  also  done 
by  machinery.  The  spokes  are  cut  to  the  proper  shape 
by  self-acting  copying  lathes,  in  which  an  iron  pattern 
of  the  required  shape  is  placed,  and  is  accurately  traced  by 
the  apparatus,  which  is  so  simple,  that  a labourer  can 
attend  upon  three  machines.  When  the  several  parts  of 
the  wheels  are  completed,  they  are  laid  in  position  within 
a circle  of  six  hydraulic  presses,  all  pushing  towards  a 
common  centre,  by  which  they  are  quickly,  securely, 
and  firmly  put.  together.  This  manufactory  also  con- 
tains an  American  clove-tailing  machine,  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  England,  which  only  requires  to  be  known 
to  the  cabinet  trade  to  insure  its  general  introduction  ; 
another  machine,  termed  the  American  Eagle  moulding 
machine,  has  also  been  ordered  by  the  War  Department, 
but  it  has  not  yet  arrived ; this  will  also  form  a 
useful  auxiliary  to  the  cabinet  making  trade  of  this 
country,  more  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs  : 
it  is  also  used  for  many  other  descriptions  of  irregular 
copying  in  the  United  States. 

A peculiar  feature  in  the  application  of  machinery 
in  the  War  Department  is,  the  frequent  and  successful 
attempt  to  congregate  a number  of  instruments  together, 
in  such  a manner  that  they  may  act  on  an  article,  or 
series  of  articles,  simultaneously.  To  select  two  ex- 
amples— one  machine  is  mounted  with  twenty  or  more 
circular  saws,  on  different  spindles,  horizontal,  vertical, 
and  at  various  angles,  so  arranged  that  a passage  through 
the  whirling  group  will  produce  the  required  shape  or 
form  ; a number  of  pieces  of  timber  are  fixed  to  a moving- 
table,  and  one  after  another  pass  through  the  saws,  and 
are  instantly  transformed  into  shape.  Again,  there  are 
machines  in  which  some  twenty  or  more  drills  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  manner,  and  placed  so  as  to  drill 
upwards,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  chips;  this  principle 
of  operation  is  extensively  used  for  hard-wood  morticing 
purposes,  in  various  ways,  and  is  very  expeditious. 

Ordinarily,  the  sand  and  glass  preparing  of  wood-work, 
even  in  large  manufactories,  is  performed  by  the  hand; 
in  the  War  Department,  the  glass  is  mounted  on  drums, 
about  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  are  driven  at  a high 
speed;  by  this  arrangement  the  work  is  performed  more 
rapidly,  and  yet  with  sufficient  nicety  for  the  class  of 
articles  to  which  it  is  applied. 

An  extensive  manufacture  of  wooden  boxes  and  pack- 
ing-cases is  carried  on,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
paratory work  of  sawing,  planing,  morticing,  drilling, 
and  dowelling,  is  performed  by  special  machinery,  leaving- 
only  the  putting  together  to  bo  done  by  hand.  During 
the  war,  there  were  upwards  of  a thousand  of  these  boxes 
made  daily,  which  involved  considerable  expenditure  of 
labour  in  the  mere  conveyance  of  the  material  to  and 
from  the  machinery,  and  onwards  to  the  central  depot, 
where  the  parts  are  assembled.  A saving  of  labour  has 
been  effected  by  an  arrangement  of  endless  horizontal 
bands.  The  principal  band  extends  along  the  side  of  the 
building  that  contains  the  machinery,  and  is  in  constant 
motion  towards  the  depot;  within  the  building  and  from 
each  machine  is  placed  a series  of  similar,  but  shorter, 
bands,  all  working  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  As  each 
piece  of  wood  is  completed  at  any  machine,  it  is  thrown 
upon  the  transverse  band  by  the  workman,  and  by  it  is 
delivered  upon  the  long  band  which  conveys  it  to  the 
depot,  where  the  parts  are  separated  into  bins,  ready  for 
the  workmen  who  put  the  pieces  together  into  boxes. 

The  quantity  of  this  class  of  articles  that  is  required  Is 
enormous.  Last  year,  they  numbered  287,171.  Of 
heavy  mortar-beds,  gun-carriages  of  different  descriptions , 
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!j  with  the  limbers  for  the  travelling-carriages,  and  travers- 
ing platforms,  the  large  number  of  3,715  were  produced, 
and  the  total  number  of  complete  articles  which  passed 
through  the  department  amounted  to  415,231.  Their 
component  parts,  if  reckoned,  would  number  many 
millions. 

A considerable  amount  of  forged  wrought  iron  work  is 
employed  in  the  construction  of  gun  carriages,  and  from 
the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  articles  are  required 
of  the  same  shape,  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of 
producing  many  of  them  by  means  of  steam  hammers 
and  other  machines,  which,  were  a fewer  number  required, 
would  have  to  be  made  by  the  hammer  and  hand  of  the 
blacksmith.  An  extensive  variety  of  such  articles  is 
made  in  dies  under  the  steam  hammer ; the  piece  of  iron 
is  first  roughly  bent  into  the  shape,  then  made  welding 
hot  and  put  between  the  dies  ; a single  blow  squashes  it 
into  every  crevice,  and  the  fin  which  is  left  in  the  mid- 
dle where  the  dies  join,  is  afterwards  cut  off  by  being- 
pushed  through  another  die  by  means  of  a punching 
machine. 

A rolling  mill  and  scrap  forge,  in  connection  with  the 
smitheries,  has  been  found  exceedingly  useful  in  affording 
the  means  of  obtaining  peculiar  forms  of  iron  bar  that 

I are  not  to  be  had  in  the  market,  and  also  to  work 
up  the  whole  of  the  scrap  iron  of  the  departments.  An 
interesting  feature  in  this  rolling  mill  is  a method  of 
making  large  fiat  rings,  or  segments  of  bar  iron,  four  or 
five  inches  in  breadth,  and  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  dia- 
meter ; to  roll  such  a bar  into  the  form  of  a hoop  is  com- 
mon, but  tlie  making  of  rings  is  not  so  general ; it  is  ac- 
complished by  placing  a rigid  guide  behind  the  last  groove 
in  the  rolls,  so  that,  as  the  red  hot  bar  issues  therefrom, 
it  comes  into  contact  with  the  guide,  and  thereby  is  con- 
strained to  sweep  round  into  the  curve  required,  which  it 
does  in  an  instant  of  time,  and  without  any  additional 
expense  having  to  be  incurred.  An  immense  number  of 
similar  and  equally  important  contrivances  could  be 
named  if  the  time  permitted,  for  although  these  minute 
details  constitute  the  keystone  on  which  the  success  of  a 
manufactory  mainly  depends,  still,  from  their  number, 
they  are  not  admissible  into  a general  statement. 


placed  underground,  so  that  in  the  event  of  explosion 
it  may  be  safe  from  the  destructive  effect ; and  water- 
tanks  have  been  placed  overhead,  ready  at  any  moment, 
to  deluge  the  mill  in  the  event  of  explosion  in  the  ad- 
joining house,  the  communicating  arrangements  being 
self-acting. 

A new  system  [of  granulating  machinery  has  been  in- 
troduced to  take  the  place  of  the  far  more  dangerous  pro- 
cess of  hand-corning.  As  this  is  by  far  the  most  critical 
part  of  the  manufacture,  a large  amount  of  care  has  been 
expended  to  make  the  operations  as  safe  as  may  be  at- 
tainable. The  machine  has  been  made  self-acting  to  an 
extent  which  dispenses  with  any  attendance.  A quantity 
of  pressed  cake  is  put  into  a hopper  before  the  machine 
goes  to  work ; from  this  magazine  it  supplies  itself  by 
means  of  an  endless  band,  and  then,  by  toothed  rollers, 
it  breaks  the  hard  cake  into  the  different  sorts  of  grain, 
then,  by  an  arrangement  of  sieves,  it  separates  them  and 
deposits  the  various  qualities  of  coarse  and  fine  grain 
in  their  respective  boxes;  as  these  boxes  become  filled, 
the  machine  removes  them  of  its  own  accord,  and  puts 
down  empty  ones  instead,  until  its  supply  is  exhausted, 
when  it  stops  of  itself,  and  after  having  done  so,  and  all 
danger  being  over,  it  then  rings  a bell  for  its  attendant, 
who,  meanwhile  may  have  been  reading  a book  in  a place 
of  safety  provided  on  purpose. 

This  manufactory  contains  twenty-one  water  wheels, 
each  on  an  average  of  four  horse-power,  and  one  steam- 
engine  of  30  horse-power,  and  upon  the  whole  is  a very 
creditable  establishment,  while  in  regard  to  quality  the 
powder  is  considered  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Floating  Factory. 

The  numerous  wants  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  and 
its  great  dependence  on  mechanical  resources,  suggested 
the  idea  of  sending  out  a floating  factory.  A screw 
steam  vessel,  of  600  tons,  having  been  procured,  she  was 
fitted  up  as  a factory,  with  gearing  and  all  the  usual  tools 
of  an  engineer’s  establishment ; it  contained  a cupola, 
four  smith’s  forges,  twenty-eight  heavy  machines,  and 
many  thousand  small  tools,  and  a general  assortment  of 
such  stores  and  materials  as  were  likely  to  be  required ; 
it  also  contained  a complete  saw  mill,  with  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a brass  and  iron  foundry,  an  arrange- 
ment of  portable  engine,  standards,  and  shafting  to  set 
up  a manufactory  on  any  level  piece  of  ground  ashore,  if 
such  should  be  required.  The  engines  of  the  vessel 
were  arranged  to  work  either  the  screw  of  the  ship  or  the 
machinery;  and  in  ten  weeks  after  the  War  Minister 
gave  the  order  this  vessel  was  ready  for  sea,  with  a 
manager  and  as  fine  a body  of  picked  workmen  as  could 
be  desired ; they  were  all  selected  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. On  arriving  at  Balaklava  the  immense 
importance  of  the  establishment  was  at  once  demon- 
strated ; a foundry  was  set  up  on  the  shore,  which  was 
kept  in  constant  employment  while  the  vessel  remained 
in  the  Crimea.  Requisitions  poured  in  from  all  branches 
of  .the  service,  which  were  executed  with  an  alacrity 
that  excited  the  commendation  of  all  concerned.  Seventy- 
nine  requisitions  were  made  for  repairs  to  the  railway 
plant,  forty -nine  from  the  navy,  and  sixty-eight  from 
the  steam  transport  corps,  independently  of  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  factory  for  the  Commissariat  and  Land 
Transport  Corps. 

The  floating  factory  was  visited  by  the  chief  officers  of 
the  French,  Sardinian,  and  Russian  services,  all  of  whom 
expressed  their  surprise  and  admiration,  declaring  that 
it,  together  with  the  railway,  gave  them  a higher  opinion 
of  England,  her  resources,  and  her  settled  determination 
to  conquer  ultimately,  than  almost  any  other  transaction 
connected  with  the  war. 

Besides  the  floating  factory,  several  other  plants  of 
machinery  were  sent  out;  among  the  rest  a complete  saw 
mill,  with  suitable  steam  engine  to  Sinope,  another  to 
Balaklava,  with  both  circular  and  frame  saws,  and  other 
machinery. 


Gunpowder. 

Of  all  the  stores  required  by  the  war  department,  that 
of  gunpowder  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  It  is  pre- 
eminently essential,  not  only  that  it  should  be  the  very 
best  that  can  be  made,  but,  what  is  even  of  still  more 
importance,  that-  it  should  be  of  uniform  quality  and 
strength,  in  order  that-  the  artillerist  may  direct,  his  pro- 
jectiles with  precision  and  effect-.  The  quality  of  gun- 
powder being  dependent  both  on  the  careful  selection  of 
the  ingredients  and  also  on  the  care  bestowed  on  the 
several  processes  of  manufacture,  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing an  establishment  to  raise  the  standard  to  the  highest 
point  of  attainment,  is  sufficiently  obvious ; it  is  also 
useful  in  controlling  the  price  of  gunpowder  during  the 
time  of  war.  During  the  French  war  there  were  three 
government  manufactories  of  gunpowder  ; there-  now  re- 
mains but  the  one  at  Waltham  Abbey.  From  the  large 
stock  of  powder  on  hand  at  the  peace  in  1815,  this  es- 
tablishment, by  the  year  1840,  had  sunk  to  a very  low 
state.  At  that  time  the  produce  was  only  equal  to  about 
3,500  barrels  per  annum,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
plant  and  machinery  was  completely  worn  out.  In  that 
year  commenced  a course  of  improvement  which  has 
been  continuous  up  to  the  present  time,  the  produce  now 
being  about  17,000  barrels,  and,  in  a short  time,  it  will 
amount  to  20,000  barrels  per  annum. 

One  of  the  leading  features  in  the  many  improvements 
is  the  substitution  of  metal  for  wood  in  the  construction 
of  the  powder  machinery.  The  wooden  water-wheels, 
erected  by  the  celebrated  Smeaton,  are  being  replaced 
by  light  iron  wheels,  with  every  modern  appliance  to 
make  the  most  of  the  water-power. 

The  driving  gear  of  the  incorporating  mills  has  been 
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Pier  and  Hydraulic  Cranes,  &c. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  services  carried  out  during  the 
war,  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  erection  of  a 
pier  at  the  wharf  of  the  Royal  Arsenal,  extending  out 
into  deep  water,  by  means  of  which  four  of  the  largest 
class  of  vessels  can  lie  alongside  during  all  conditions  of 
the  tide : and  in  connection  with  this  pier  is  the  applica- 
tion of  hydraulic  power  to  work  the  cranes. 

Hitherto  ships  had  to  lie  off  in  the  river,  and  to  be 
loaded  or  unloaded  by  means  of  barges,  which  were 
floated  alongside,  and  to  or  from  the  wharf. 

By  the  new  arrangement  four  ships  can  draw  up  to 
the  pier  at  one  time,  and  by  means  of  the  hydraulic 
cranes,  the  work  of  a week  is  reduced  to  ten  hours,  the 
limit  to  speed  being  the  time  required  to  stow  away  or 
sling  the  articles  within  the  hold  of  the  vessel. 

During  the  six  months  ending  the  30th  November, 
113  transports,  representing  a tonnage  of  69,975  tons, 
were  unloaded,  which  is  exclusive  of  the  ships  that 
brought  home  the  Land  Transport  Corps,  the  troops, 
horses,  and  their  several  equipments.  The  whole  ex- 
pense of  this  service,  including  the  steam  engine  and 
hydraulic  accumulator  apparatus,  and  the  cranes,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  £33,500,  was  cleared  off  in  the  saving  of 
the  time  of  vessels  alone  during  the  first  six  weeks  that 
it  was  in  operation— an  important  consideration,  although 
secondary  to  the  far  higher  advantage  which  it  affords 
the  War  Department,  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can 
embark  war  material  and  stores. 

Until  last  year  all  ordnance  stores  were  conveyed  to 
the  outposts  in  sailing  sloops ; but  small  screw  steamers 
are  now  being  introduced,  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
therefrom  being  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  explanation. 

The  Armstrong  hydraulic  apparatus,  for  working  the 
cranes,  is  also  being  adapted  as  an  immense  fire  extin- 
guishing engine,  with  an  air  vessel  to  produce  the  con- 
tinuous squirt  of  water.  This  air  vessel  is  in  the  form 
of  a cylindrical  steam  boiler,  with  hemispherical  ends, 
and  is  placed  vertically.  In  connection  therewith  an  iron 
reservoir,  100  feet  in  diameter,  has  been  placed  on  a 
hill  in  the  vicinity,  220  feet  above  the  Arsenal,  and  is 
filled  through  the  fire  mains  by  the  hydraulic  apparatus. 
In  case  of  fire,  the  water  in  the  reservoir  is  always  ready, 
meanwhile  the  steam  engines,  equal  to  30  horse-power, 
will  go  to  work  on  the  pumping  apparatus  as  an  auxiliary, 
and  the  two  combined  will  afford  a plentiful  supply 
of  water,  equal  to  the  requirements  of  any  probable 
emergency. 

There  are  69  steam-boilers  in  the  War  Department, 
— it  is,  therefore,  of  importance  that  everything  con- 
ducive to  safety  and  economy  in  fuel  should  be  carefully 
attended  to.  In  order  to  secure  these  two  conditions,  a 
system  of  reporting  has  been  organised,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  working  history  of  each  boiler,  in  regard  to 
proof,  times  of  examination,  cleaning,  and  repairs,  also 
the  consumption  of  fuel,  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated 
by  a pound  of  coal,  and  other  particulars.  The  greater 
number  of  the  boilers  are  supplied  with  Kennedy’s  water 
meter,  by  means  of  which,  precise  and  definite  knowledge 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  several  boilers,  and  the 
evaporating  value  of  different  coals,  will  be  obtained. 

This  general  statement  may  afford  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  various  operations  of  the  war  department, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  conveys  butan  imperfect  notion 
of  the  amount  of  mechanical  detail  which  has  been  grap- 
pled with ; such  details,  however,  are  equally  important, 
and  frequently  involve  greater  perplexity,  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  resource  than  works  of  larger  magnitude, 
but  lying  in  the  background  they  can  only  be  known  or 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar 
undertakings. 

This  subject  has  been  brought  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  as  an  humble  contribution  towards  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  science,  in  connection  with  the  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  I trust  also 
it  may  serve  to  show  that  the  appliances  of  the  national 


establishments  are  not  necessarily  so  deficient  and  so  far 
behind  as  they  are  frequently  represented  to  be ; but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  fully  equipped  with  the 
latest  improvements  of  the  age,  and  need  not  fear  com- 
parison with  any  private  undertaking  in  the  kingdom. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  Mr.  W.  Bridges  Adams : — 

The  machinery  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wheels  for  gun  and  other  carriages,  is  fast 
approaching  perfection,  but  the  wheels  themselves  are 
still  the  rude  primitive  constructions,  as  regards  princi- 
ple, that  Thespis  might  have  used  in  his  original  cart. 
A lump  or  hub  of  timber  is  cut  from  the  butt  of  a tree. 
A series  of  levers  are  fixed  round  it,  capstan-bar  fashion,, 
but  without  the  proportioned  strength  of  the  capstan 
bars,  each  of  which  is  equally  strong  all  over,  whereas 
each  spoke  is  so  reduced  at  the  tenon,  or  holding  part, 
where  it  enters  the  hub,  that  it  would  break  short 
oft'  if  unsupported.  The  extreme  ends  of  the  levers 
are  framed  into  the  fellies,  or  string  segments,  two  and 
two,  in  such  wise  that  the  spokes  must  be  made  weak 
in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  in  order  to 
draw  them  together,  to  enable  the  extremities  to  enter 
the  mortices.  The  fellies,  where  they  abut  against  each 
other,  are  dowelled  into  short  cross  grain,  produced  by 
the  curved  form,  and  constantly  break  off  at  what  are 
technically  called  the  “ chins,”  and  loose  segments  of 
iron  bar,  technically  called  “strakes,”  are  spiked  onto 
the  felly  “ break  joint.” 

Such  wheels  as  these  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  re- 
mote districts,  and  the  only  apparent  reason  why  they 
are  continued  in  government  artillery,  is  some  fancied 
facility  of  repairs  when  damaged  in  use  in  the  field. 

These  wheels  are  so  applied  to  the  axle-trees,  that  the 
lower  spoke  presses  vertically  on  the  ground,  in  order  to 
prevent  side  rack  and  strain.  But  the  result  of  this  is  a 
total  absence  of  elastic  resilience.  As  the  wheel  revolves 
with  its  load,  blows  from  the  irregular  surface  of  the 
ground,  act  like  tilt  hammers,  and  drive  the  spokes 
partly  into  the  hub,  and  partly  into  the  fellies,  but  most 
into  the  hub  because  it  is  the  softest  wood,  rendering  the 
whole  loose.  But  there  is  a worse  evil  than  this.  No 
hub  is  equally  hard  all  round — the  weather  side  of 
the  tree  is  the  toughest — consequently  the  spokes  drive 
unequally,  the  wheel  becomes  eccentric,  and  the  irre- 
gular action  is  like  that  of  a sledge  hammer,  rapidly 
destroying  it. 

When  this  class  of  wheel  is  improved,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary omnibus,  by  shrinking  on  a hoop  tyre,  there  is  ano- 
ther difficulty.  The  spokes  are  thinnest  in  the  direction 
of  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  and  if  the  shrinking  be  too 
severe,  they  loose  their  straightness,  and  tend  to  lap 
round  the  hub,  weakening  the  structure.  As  the  hubs 
are  not  of  equal  hardness,  scarcely  any  two  wheels  are 
alike  in  dish  or  diameter.  If  the  spokes  do  not  yield  in 
the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  but  are  forced 
over  in  the  direction  of  the  axle  or  “ dish,”  the  tendency 
is  to  draw  them  forward,  and  leave  gaps  in  the  hub 
behind.  When  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  thus  les- 
sened, the  tyre  gets  loose,  and  is  then  “ cut  and  shut,”  to 
reduce  it  in  diameter,  and  the  gaps  at  the  backs  of  the 
spokes  are  increased. 

Criticism  is  of  little  use,  unless  the  critic  has  a 
remedy  to  offer.  My  remedy  is  first  to  dispense  with  the 
hub  altogether,  and  mitre  the  spokes  together  at  the 
centre  in  an  arch  form,  bolting  them  between  strong 
wrought  iron  disc  plates  front  and  back.  The  section  of 
the  spokes  is  such  as  to  leave  twice  the  strength  in  the 
direction  of  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  to  that  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axle.  Each  spoke  has  a single  felly,  the 
joints  being  between  ; the  fellies  being  short  there  is  no 
cross  grain  to  break  off  the  “chins.”  No  dowels  are 
applied,  but  instead  of  these  a thin  piece  of  narrow  hoop 
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i iron  is  inserted  in  a saw  kerf,  half  in  eacii  felly,  which 
keeps  them  in  plane,  while  the  tyre  is  shrunk  on.  No 
shrinking  of  the  tyre  can  damage  the  wheel,  for  the 
elastic  resilience  is  in  the  direction  from  back  to  front, 
tending  to  produce  a ribbed  dome-shape,  the  true  form 
of  a wheel. 

I had  come  to  the  conclusion  from  theory  that  every 
spoke  ought  to  have  its  separate  felly,  just  as  every  leg- 
lias  its  separate  foot,  independently  of  the  obvious  disad- 
vantage of  straining  the  spokes  to  get  them  into  the 
double  felly.  But  I also  obtained  practical  evidence  of  it. 

Watching  on  one  occasion  the  pulling  to  pieces  of  a 
pair  of  large  Hansom  cab  wheels,  the  fellies  of  which 
were  made  of  hard  wood,  I found  almost  every  double 
felly  had  separated  into  two  parts,  equi-distant  between 
the  spokes,  forming,  in  fact,  single  fellies,  and  the 
separations  were  as  clear  and  peculiar  as  the  sutures  in  a 
skull  bone,  scarcely  showing  on  the  external  paint.  The 
reason  was  obvious.  The  wheels  being  of  larger  diameter, 
and  revolving  rapidly,  the  alternate  blows  at  the  ends 

Iand  centres  of  the  fellies  concentrated  the  vibrations  at 
the  centre,  precisely  in  the  mode  in  which  axle-trees 
break  after  long  service.  Each  spoke  served  as  a fulcrum 
to  produce  this  effect.  It  was  therefore  clear  that  the 
structure  which  the  wheel  tended  to  generate  in  action, 
was  the  true  structure  to  begin  with,  unless  the  fellies 
could  be  made  in  an  entire  solid  piece. 

I tried  this  experiment  also,  constructing  the  wheel 
centres  of  mitred  spokes,  disc  plated,  and  the  fellies  of  a 
hoop  of  angle  iron,  into  which  the  spokes  abutted,  and 
were  very  carelessly  secured  by  staples  round  them, 
riveted  into  the  angle  iron.  The  wheels  so  made  were 
placed  under  a cart,  to  carry  heavy  loads  of  iron.  After 
being  a considerable  time  in  use,  one  day  the  angle  circle 
escaped  from  one  of  the  wheels.  The  driver  lifted  it 
into  his  cart  with  the  rest  of  the  load,  and  drove  home  on 
the  spoke  ends,  which,  when  he  arrived,  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  overworn  crutches.  The  remark  of  one  of  the 
initiated  in  wheels  on  beholding  this  was,  “ No  wheel 
that  ever  I saw  before  could  do  that.”  * 

It  is  obvious  that  a true  circular  form  can  be  preserved 
by  this  kind  of  centre,  but  there  is  another  advantage. 
The  wheel,  being  dome-form,  will  be  elastic,  and  if  the 
axle  be  horizontal,  the  spokes  will  never  be  vertical  to 
the  ground.  Consequently  the  result  will  be  a spring 
action,  diminishing  draught  and  injury  to  the  horses, 
while  ensuring  far  greater  durability.  It  will  be  as  though 
a man  alights  on  his  toes  instead  of  his  heels  in  jumping 
from  a height. 

I frequently  conversed  with  the  late  Colonel  Colqulioun , 
of  the  Woolwich  Arsenal,  on  this  subject,  and  he  agreed 
with  me  in  the  principles,  but  the  application  involved 
such  a radical  change,  and  a new  teaching  in  all  depart- 
ments connected  with  the  working  and  repair  of  wheels, 
that  he  considered  it  preferable  to  go  on  in  “ the  old 
way.” 

It  is,  however,  a most  important  matter,  and  the  fa- 
cility of  repairs  in  the  field  would  appear  to  be  quite  as 
great  as  with  the  primitive  wheel.  By  means  of  an  effi- 
cient screw  tool,  this  wheel  could  be  compressed  into  the 
I cold  hoop  tyre  in  the  open  field  very  rapidly,  and  the 
parts  being  all  duplicates,  no  error  could  occur.  I think 
common  labourers  would  be  adequate  to  the  work  after 
a few  weeks’  practice. 

Wrought  iron  cannon  to  place  on  wheels,  so  as  to  get 
greater  strength,  appear  to  be  conceded  as  a desirable 
thing,  provided  only  they  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  made. 
This  is  a question  of  welding.  Usually  the  process  of 
welding  is  performed  by  heating  the  separate  masses  of 
iron  and  forcing  them  into  union  by  violent  percussion. 

But  what  are  called  “cold  shuts”  occur  in  this  pro- 
cess. Heated  iron  attracts  oxygen  from  tire  atmosphere, 

* The  disc  centre  alluded  to  was  not  originally  an  invention  of 
mine.  It  was  first  used  hy  Mr.  Walter  Hancock  in  his  steam  car- 
riage, but  not  as  a disked  wheel — only  as  a cylindrical  wheel.  If  I 
mistake  not  there  is  a model  of  a disc  mitred  centre  wheel  in  Wool- 
wich Arsenal. 


and  scale  is  formed,  which  separates  the  iron  just  as  flour 
separates  bakers’  loaves,  and  prevents  adhesion.  If  two 
surfaces  of  clean  iron  be  placed  in  contact,  and  heated 
to  welding  point,  they  will  unite  with  little  pressure, 
and  without  percussion. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  accomplish  this  with  thick  masses, 
and  it  is  worth  inquiring  how  otherwise  it  may  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  common  example  of  a tallow  candle  shows  us  that 
the  contact  of  atmospheric  air  is  necessary  to  produce 
combustion.  As  long  as  the  wick  is  surrounded  by  the 
hollow  wall  of  flame,  it  will  not  consume,  but  pro- 
truded beyond  the  wall,  and  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere, it  begins  to  disappear. 

The  use  of  the  common  forge  has  probably  obscured  the 
true  principle  of  manipulation.  The  blow-pipe  heat  is 
the  thing  we  require,  and  the  forge  is  a very  inconvenient 
blow-pipe.  Carburetted  hydrogen  produces  the  heat  we 
require.  If  the  carburetted  hydrogen  be  put  under  con- 
siderable pressure,  it  may  be  made  to  issue  in  jets  so  as 
to  cover  any  surface  or  amount  of  surface  we  may  re- 
quire. If  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen  be  put  under 
pressure,  it  may  be  made  to  impinge  on  the  surface  in 
contact  with  the  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  the  flame 
and  heat  will  exist  at  these  junctions.  In  this  mode  a 
solid  sheet  of  flame  of  great  intensity  may  cover  the 
surface,  and  no  scale  or  oxyd  can  form  with  the  flame  so 
covering  it.  This  flame  being  made  to  cover  two  opposite 
surfaces  it  is  desirable  to  unite,  when  the  pasty  con- 
dition called  welding  heat  is  attained,  union  maybe  pro- 
duced by  hydraulic  or  other  pressure  without  percussion 
or  crystallisation  of  the  metal,  and  a homogeneous  mass 
will  be  the  result.  If,  therefore,  plate-iron  be  rolled  up 
in  short  lengths  of  many  folds,  these  short  hollow  cylin- 
ders may  be  united  and  a perfect  cannon  produced. 

The  desirability  of  cheapness  and  accuracy  in  gun 
stocks,  has  led  to  the  invention  of  exceedingly  compli- 
cated and  accurate  machinery,  like  the  manufacture  of 
pins.  Regarding  the  gun  as  a projectile  weapon,  the 
conditions  desirable  are  lightness  for  convenience  of 
carriage,  and  form  to  give  facility  in  taking  aim.  A 
man’s  eye  is  situated  several  inches  above  his  shoulder, 
and  to  get  the  range  of  the  barrel  with  convenient  hold 
to  the  shoulder  a considerable  curvature  is  required.  But 
when  used  as  a spear  or  pike,  by  the  addition  of  the 
bayonet,  this  curvature  is  a disadvantage,  and  the  more 
so  as  the  curvature  involves  short  cross  grain  and  risk  of 
breakage.  The  result  is  a trial  of  compromise,  and  the 
more  convenient  the  weapon  is  as  a pike  the  less  con- 
venient it  is  as  a projector. 

It  is,  therefore,  worth  raising  the  inquiry  whether  it 
be  not  a practicable  thing  to  substitute  steel  for  walnut 
trees  in  the  construction  of  stocks.  The  disadvantages  of 
wood  are  numerous — shrinkage,  brittleness,  swelling,  and 
others;  and  these  considerations,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to 
the  construction  of  the  famous  Doune  pistols,  formerly 
used  by  the  Highlanders. 

No  doubt  this  change  would  need  a new  arrange- 
ment of  barrel  as  well  as  stock,  but  if.  as  is  probable, 
a weapon  no  heavier  to  carry,  equally  available  as  a pro- 
jector, and  superior  as  a pike  can  be  produced,  with  a 
material  more  desirable  and  procurable  at  pleasure,  the 
sacrifice  of  machinery  however  perfect,  for  other  ma- 
chinery producing  the  improved  gun,  would  be  a very 
profitable  loss. 

Mr.  Aston  said  they  must  all  feel  indebted  to  Mr.. 
Anderson  for  his  paper.  The  subject  was  one  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the  country.  Some 
disappointment  would,  however,  be  felt  by  some,  that 
more  information  had  not  been  given  on  certain  points. 
It  was  pretty  well  known  that  very  large  orders  for 
machines  had  been  given  in  America  and  this  coun- 
try, and  that  they  were  being  fitted  up  in  the  Govern- 
ment establishment  by  the  thousand,  and  that  was, 
in  fact,  all  that  they  had  been  told*.  But  many, 
doubtless,  hoped  to  have  learned  that  evening  what 
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measures  had  been  taken  to  ensure  that  so  vast  and  ex- 
pensive a scheme  of  manufacture  was  based  on  the  right 
principles — to  have  been  told  more  specifically  what  suc- 
cessful results  had  beeD,  and  were  now  being  obtained — 
in  short  to  have  obtained  more  exact  information,  to 
satisfy  the  public  that  the  right  thing  was  being  made 
in  the  right  way.  A great  deal  had  been  said  of  the 
number  of  machines  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
small  arms,  and  much  detail  had  been  given  about  some 
minor  part  of  the  musket,  but  respecting  the  barrel, 
which  of  course  was  the  really  effective  part,  no  informa- 
tion had  been  afforded.  Surely  it  would  have  been 
most  interesting  to  have  known  that  these  barrels,  which 
are  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  1 ,000  per  day,  would  be 
constructed  on  the  best  known  principles,  if  this  were 
really  the  case.  Again,  great  stress  had  properly  been 
laid  on  accuracy  of  workmanship,  and  they  had  been 
told  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  might  learn 
most  valuable  lessons  from  the  novel  construction  of  the 
machines  imported  into  the  Government  establishments, 
by  means  of  which  the  various  parts  of  a musket  were 
being  made  in  vast  quantities,  all  alike  to  the  1000th 
of  an  inch.  They  were  led  to  infer  that  a system  of 
workmanship  on  this  scale  of  accuracy  excelled  what 
had  been  hitherto  done  in  this  country,  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  parts  of  machines  : but,  without  detracting  from 
the  merit  and  value  of  American  workmanship,  they 
might  remember  that  in  the  machine  manufacture  of 
this  country  a greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  that 
alluded  to  was  not  uncommon.  In  the  Lancashire 
workshops,  parts  of  machinery  of  complicated  form  (the 
spinning  machinery,  for  instance)  had  long  been  made  in 
vast  quantities,  being  all  facsimile  copies  of  a primary 
pattern ; and  it  was  well  known  that  there  were  esta- 
blishments in  that  district  where  workmen  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  their  business,  work  to  the  10,000th  of  an 
inch,  and  where  measurements  can  be  made  the  millionth 
of  an  inch.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Anderson  what  system  of  measurement 
was  employed  to  obtain  the  accuracy  he  speaks  of,  and 
what  means  are  adopted  to  insure  that  the  copies  now 
and  hereafter  produced  shall  always  be  facsimiles  of 
a primary  patten).  With  respect  to  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  the  public,  it  would  certainly  be  satisfactory 
to  be  told  that  the  government  had  now  an  establish- 
ment where  the  best  arms  and  ammunitions  of  warfare 
are  manufactured  in  the  best  manner;  where  the  public 
are  invited  to  come,  examine,  and  learn,  and  in  which 
government  is  prepared  to  teach,  and  work  witli  the 
private  manufacturer.  But  it  was  doubtful  if  it  would 
be  thought  equally  satisfactory  to  be  told  that  govern- 
ment establishments  were  all  at  once  set  on  foot,  filled 
with  most  expensive  machinery,  backed  up  with  all  the 
resources  of  a public  purse,  in  whicli  government  was 
prepared  not  to  invite,  but  to  defy,  the  competition  of 
private  manufacturers.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
public  would  be  justified  in  requiring  more  information 
than  had  been  given  this  evening,  both  as  to  practical 
beneficial  results,  and  as  to  correct  principles  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  things  made,  and  the  manner  of  making 
them,  and  that,  until  such  information  be  given,  it  could 
not  be  called  upon  to  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  the 
undertaking  all  at  once  set  on  foot  on  so  extended  a 
scale,  was  one  based  on  prudent  and  sound  principles. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clabke  said  he  thought  it  was  important 
that  they  should  not  misapprehend  the  aim  of  this  paper. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him,  when  Mr.  Anderson  made  those 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  American  inventions  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Government  establish- 
ments, that  it  was  intended  in  any  degree  to  represent 
that  English  manufacturers  were  behind  our  transat- 
lantic brethren  in  ingenuity;  but  it  seemed  very  natural, 
on  the  ground  stated  by  Mr.  Anderson,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, in  adopting  new  machinery  for  the  purposes  of 
the  manufacture  of  small  arms,  should  resort  to  that 
country  and  to  those  establishments  which  already 


afforded  the  best  models.  From  peculiar  circumstances 
—not  only  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the 
dearness  of  labour  in  the  United  States,  but  likewise 
trom  the  facilities  which  formerly  existed  for  obtaining 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  large  plants  of 
machinery,  under  a limited  liability,  there  was  a facility 
in  the  United  States  for  the  introduction  of  various 
descriptions  of  labour-saving  machinery.  They,  there- 
fore, found  there  not  only  the  best  models  for  small- 
arms  machinery,  but  there,  also,  shoemaking  machinery 
was  carried  out  upon  the  largest  scale,  and  the  sewing 
machine  was  successfully  established.  Therefore,  he 
thought  the  Government,  instead  of  being  liable  to 
obloquy  for  availing  themselves  of  the  models  which 
they  found  in  America,  must  be  entitled  to  praise. 
Artificial  circumstances  there  had  given  rise  to  the  pro- 
duction of  labour-saving  machinery;  but,  with  the 
recent  changes  in  joint-stock  enterprises  in  this  country, 
which  had  taken  place,  it  was  propable  that  this  dif- 
ference would  no  longer  exist,  but  that  our  manufac- 
turers and  inventors  would  have  those  advantages  in  the 
establishment  of  machinery  which  they  had  not  yet 
enjoyed. 

Mr.  James  Platt  (of  Oldham),  as  connected  with  the 
machineiy  establishments  of  Lancashire,  to  which  allu- 
sion had  been  made,  would  state  that  he  had  been  fre- 
quently in  the  habit  of  visiting  our  public  establishments 
at  Woolwich,  and  if,  some  five  years  ago,  he  had  been 
asked  the  question  whether  he  thought  it  good  policy  to 
construct  the  extensive  works  which  now  exist  there,  he 
should  have  hesitated  in  giving  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
it,  but  judging  by  the  results  produced,  he  had  come  to 
quite  a different  conclusion.  He  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  most  of  the  leading  establishments  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  including  those  of  Newcastle,  and  he 
would  do  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich  this  justice,  that  no 
other  single  establishment,  nor  any  half-dozen  in  the 
country,  could  be  compared  with  it.  There  had  been  an 
amount  of  ability  and  perseverance  displayed  there  which 
he  thought  was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  country, 
and  he  would  only  say,  speaking  from  association  with 
other  engineers  and  machinists,  that  the  feeling  in  Lan- 
cashire was  almost  universal,  that  what  had  been  done 
at  Woolwich  had  been  done  with  the  greatest  judgment, 
and  the  result  would  be  not  only  that  there  would  be 
great  economy  in  the  work  produced,  but  in  future 
they  would  never  hear  again  of  toolsfailingwhen  brought 
to  the  test  of  actual  use,  as  was  alleged  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  late  war.  He  was  sure  that  Mr.  Anderson, 
in  his  paper,  had  gone  into  matters  very  extensively, 
indeed,  as  much  so  as  the  time  allowed.  He  merely 
rose,  as  a practical  machinist,  to  bear  his  testimony  in 
favour  of  what  had  been  done  at  Woolwich. 

Mr.  Hobbs  thought  quite  sufficient  had  been  said  in 
the  paper  to  induce  the  manufacturers  of  this  and  other 
countries  to  test  the  principle ; and  he  believed  they 
would  find  that  wherever  there  was  a series  of  articles 
required  to  be  produced  in  sufficient  number  at  one 
time,  the  application  of  machinery  would  be  found  to 
be  tire  best  mode  of  meeting  the  case.  If  they  wanted 
a dozen  letters  copied,  perhaps  the  pen  would  do  it  best; 
but  when  a large  number  of  copies  was  required,  they 
must  have  recourse  to  the.  printing  press.  The  same  re- 
marks applied  to  all  kinds  of  manufactures.  One  thing 
in  particular  had  been  mentioned,  which  he  thought 
very  highly  of — that  was  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
ships  by  means  of  hydraulic  cranes,  lie  thought  the 
time  was  past  when  a person  going  into  the  London 
Docks,  should  see  fifty  or  sixty  treadmills  in  operation, 
for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  unloading  vessels.  They 
might,  in  this  respect,  with  great  advantage  follow  the 
example  set  at  Woolwich.  The  details  of  the  various 
manufactures,  as  Mr.  Anderson  had  stated,  were,  no 
doubt,  difficult  to  describe.  He  thought  when  Mr.  An- 
derson found  lie  had  the  plant  and  tools  all  complete, 
the  shafting  up,  and  the  belts  and  machinery  running, 
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he  had  then  only  just  begun.  It  was  often  the  case 
with  those  who  adopted  machinery.  They  produced  the 
wrong  thing  at  first,  but  after  working  wrongly  for  a short 
time,  they  in  the  end  arrived  at  the  right  method.  When 
these  immense  establishments  were,  first  set  up  at  Wool- 
wich, he  stated  to  the  gunmakers  of  Birmingham,  that 
they  would  have  the  laugh  in  the  first  instance,  but  that 
gradually  the  laugh  would  go  to  the  other  side  of  their 
mouths.  ~ Unless  the  gunmakers  of  Birmingham  adopted 
some  different  system  in  manufacturing  guns,  they  would 
be  compelled  to  give  up  the  trade.  No  man  could  walk 
through  the  streets  of  Birmingham  without  meeting 
large  numbers  of  boys,  carrying  in  their  arms  parts  ot 
guns;  and  at  the  lowest  calculation  he  should  say  5 per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  manufacture:  was  paid  in  the  shape  of 
: wages  to  those  boys.  He  hoped  that  what  Mr.  Anderson 

had  said  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  machinery 
would  not  make  the  country  machine-mad ; for  a man 
might  expend  a great  deal  of  money  and  labour  upon  a 
machine,  and  after  all  find  he  was  wrong.  He  (Mr. 
Hobbs)  would  suggest,  as  a step  preliminary  to  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  in  any  particular  branch  of  manu- 
facture, that  they  should  endeavour  to  reform  the  minds 
of  the  workmen  before  they  began.  They  had  more  to 
contend  with  in  the  workmen  than  in  the  want  of  capital. 
In  America  they  might  set  to  work  to  invent  a machine, 
and  all  the  workmen  in  the  establishment  would,  if  pos- 
sible, lend  a helping  hand.  If  they  saw  any  error  they 
would  mention  it,  and  in  every  possible  way  they  would 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  idea.  But  in  England  it  was 
quite  the  reverse.  If  the  workmen  could  do  anything 
to  make  a machine  go  wrong  they  would  do  it,  and  if 
the  same  amount  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  English 
workmen  were  exercised  in  producing  labour-saving  ma- 
chinery as  he  (Mi-.  Hobbs)  had  seen  displayed  in  pro- 
ducing the  least  amount  of  work  in  the  longest  possible 
time,  England  never  need  fear  that  other  nations  would 
go  ahead  of  her  in  this  respect.  He  thought  the  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  gunmakers  of  Birmingham  in 
introducing  machinery,  was  the  opposition  of  the  work- 
people to  such  innovations.  They  thought  if  they  could 
by  any  possible  means  raise  the  cost  of  production,  no 
matter  by  what  means,  they  were  doing  good  service. 
If  any  machinery  was  adopted  for  reducing  the  cost  of 
manufacture — not  the  wages  of  the  workman,  the  men 
nevertheless  set  their  faces  against  it.  Unless  they  could 
get  the  workmen  to  go  heartily  with  them  from  the 
first,  he  (Mr.  Hobbs)  would  advise  them  to  be  careful 
how  they  attempted  to  introduce  machinery. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Dr.  Wampen, 

Mr.  Wm.  Smith  said,  he  thought  it  would  be  useful 
to  be  informed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  whether  he  had  found 
any  advantage  in  dividing  the  work  to  be  performed  into 
a number  of  separate  processes,  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
number  of  different  machines,  instead  of  performing  the 
greatest  number  of  operations  in  the  same  machine.  He 
had  observed  in  visiting  the  works  at  Woolwich,  that  a 
great  variety  of  articles  heretofore  produced  by  hand,  was 
by  simple  machinery  now  produced  with  great  rapidity 
and  uniformity.  There  was,  in  particular,  one  article 
on  the  table  which  he  believed  had  not  been  alluded 
to  in  the  paper,  viz.,  a sword  scabbard.  It  was  a very 
simple-looking  article.  The  quantity  of  material  re- 
moved as  compared  with  what  remained  in  the  finished 
article  was  great,  and  the  form  such  that  he  imagined 
the  operation  was  somewhat  difficult  of  accomplishment 
by  machinery. 

Mr.  Anderson  replied,  that  if  the  article  was  heavy 
and  difficult  to  handle,  and  required  but  little  to  be  done 
to  it,  then  perhaps  one  machine  was  best ; but  where,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  wooden  lining  of  the  scabbard,  the 
operations  had  to  be  repeated,  and  many  thousands  of  the 
article  produced,  it  was  very  different.  In  making  fuses 
or  other  small  things,  it  was  found  the  most  economical 
to  hand  them  from  one  boy  to  another  through  the  several 
stagesuntilthey  were  completed,  and  by  so  doing  asmaller 


amount  of  wages  was  paid  in  the  aggregate  than  if  a 
jsingle  person  produced  the  same  article.  With  regard 
to  the  scabbard  lining  on  the  table,  it  was  just  as  it  left 
|;the  tool.  It  was  done  entirely  by  the  sawing  process.  It 
was  first  cut  out  by  the  endless  ribbon  saw,  and  the 
groove  was  formed  by  a circular  revolving  cutter.  It  was 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  outside  of  the  article  ; the 
'tool  being  set  to  the  proper  curve  produced  the  lorm. 

Mr.  Newton  remarked  with  regard  to  Mr.  Anderson’s 
paper,  they  must  be  all  agreed  that  it  was  a highly  in- 
teresting one,  and  that  he  had  put  as  much  matter  into 
it  as  he  could  for  one  evening.  It  was  very  well  for 
gentlemen  to  wish  to  have  detailed  explanation  of  ma- 
chinery, but  when  they  considered  the  enormous  number 
of  machines  that  were  required  for  the  various  operations, 
they  wouldj'see  that  if  the  details,  even  of  a few  of  them, 
had  been  given,  the  other  portions  of  the  paper  must 
necessarily  have  been  imperfect.  If  Mr.  Anderson  would 
be  kind  enough  to  furnish  them  with  a series  of  papers 
upon  a series  of  machines,  they  would  no  doubt  be  highly 
interesting.  Col.  Colt,  he  believed,  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce a series  of  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  pistols 
and  fire-arms  generally,  and  these  were  as  complete  as 
they  well  could  be.  But  in  the  application  of  that  ma- 
chinery, Col.  Colt  expressed  the  very  difficulty  to  which 
Mr.  Hobbs  had  referred. 

Mr.  Thos.  Webster,  F.R.S.,  remarked  that  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Hobbs  could  not  fail  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
the  fact  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  engineer  men  than 
to  engineer  matter.  The  account  Mr.  Hobbs  had  given 
of  the  difficulty  which  masters  in  this  country  experience 
in  getting  their  workmen  to  adopt  improvements  in 
manufactures,  as  contrasted  with  the  state  of  things  in 
America,  was  veiy  remarkable.  The  history  of  strikes 
showed  how  much  of  the  invention  of  this  country  had 
been  due  to  this  cause,  for  many  of  the  leading  machines 
of  the  present  clay,  the  mule  and  others,  and  also  Mr. 
Peter  Fairbairn’s  machine  for  the  treatment  of  flax,  were 
due  to  the  necessity  which  existed  of  getting  rid  of  a 
class  of  workmen  who  at  one  stage  controlled  a series  of 
operations.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Hobbs  upon  this  sub- 
ject could  be  amply  confirmed  by  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  invention  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Newton  had  mentioned  the  experience  of  Col.  Colt  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  skilled  workmen  to  carry  on 
the  operationsof  his  machines.  He  (Mr.  Webster)  could 
inform  them  of  a similar  occurrence  in  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Han  some  and  May,  at  Ipswich.  By  means  of 
the  simplification  of  their  machinery,  the  most  ordinary- 
unskilled  men  could  now  perform  the  work  which  was 
previously  done  by  skilled  labour.  The  subject  of  strikes 
had,  on  a former  occasion,  been  profitably  discussed  by 
the  Society,  and  it  was  a question  which  related  more 
to  the  education  of  the  people  than  perhaps  any  other 
with  which  he  was  acquainted. 

Colonel  O’Connor  said,  as  a common  fighting  soldier 
in  the  bush,  he  would  draw  the  attention  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son to  two  important  weapons.  It  was  very  easy  on 
Woolwich  Common,  with  eight  good  horses  and  as  many 
artillerymen,  to  dash  off  with  heavy  field-pieces,  but 
when  they  got  to  Africa,  conveying  a gun  through  jun- 
gles, over  swamps,  and  through  deserts,  it  was  a very 
different  matter.  In  the  last  campaigns  in  Africa  he 
had  a 24-pounder  gun ; it  required  40  horses  to  drag  it 
and  80  negroes  to  move  it,  and  after  all  it  stuck  fast. 
The  best  weapon  he  considered  for  that  mode  of  warfare 
was  the  Congreve  rocket,  from  12  to  24-pounders  ; these 
were  very  successful  in  storming  stockades,  an  operation 
which  could  be  effected  with  success  at  a distance  of  800 
yards.  Where  guns  were  used  in  such  a country  they 
must  be  of  a very  light  description,  and  easily  trans- 
portable. 

Mr.  Winkworth  said,  that  he  rose  rather  to  confirm 
an  opinion  given  by  his  transatlantic  friend,  Mr.  Hobbs, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  than  to  dicuss  any  of  the 
points  arising  out  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  paper.  The  opinion 
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to  which  he  referred  was,  that  English  workmen  are  in- 
disposed to  permit  the  introduction  of  improvements 
calculated  to  economise  manual  labour.  He  was  sorry  to 
say  that  his  experience  in  early  life  as  a silk  manufacturer, 
full}7  bore  out  the  proposition,  so  far  as  that  branch  of 
trade  was  concerned.  He  was  old  enough  to  recollect  the 
introduction  of  the  first  factory  for  winding  off  dyed  silks, 
so  as  to  supersede  the  expensive  and  slow  process  of  hand 
winding  at  home,  when  the  owners  wTere  threatened  with 
personal  violence  and  the  destruction  of  the  building. 
Then  came  the  wooden  drawboy,  which  was  held  to  be  a 
dangerous  substitute  for  the  previous  and  slower  method, 
and  the  Jacquard,  which  was  a still  greater  innovation, 
against  which  all  the  strength  of  prejudice  and  numbers 
was  arrayed.  But  if  these  were  invasions  on  the  rights 
of  individual  personal  labour,  it  followed  as  a natural 
consequence,  that  power  loom  weaving  was  the  climax  of 
wrong  inflicted  by  the  hard-hearted  employers  on  their 
suffering  workpeople.  What  destruction  of  property  and 
even  loss  of  life  attended  the  introduction  of  these  and 
other  improvements,  was  now  matter  of  history,  and  he 
only  regretted  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  what  was  true  of 
this  branch  of  industry,  applied  more  or  less  to  the  annals 
of  improvement  in  almost  every  other.  It  followed, 
therefore,  that  operatives,  though  keeping  pace  to  some 
extent  with  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  were  in  their 
original  ignorance  as  regards  this  point,  and  required  in- 
struction in  that  important  section  of  political  economy, 
which  teaches  the  right  use  and  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  improvements  in  the  science  of  frugality  of  labour. 
With  respect  to  the  many  exquisite  specimens  of  mechani- 
cal art  on  the  table,  the  pleasure  of  admiration  was  much 
qualified  by  the  painful  consideration  that  they  were  de- 
vised witli  elaborate  skill  for  the  destruction  of  that  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  took  so  much  pains  to 
preserve,  namely,  the  image  of  God  as  seen  in  human 
life.  The  only  consolation  which  these  frightful  appli- 
ances for  certain  death  afforded,  arose  from  the  argument- 
that  the  greater  and  more  immediate  the  slaughter  the 
sooner  the  occasion  for  their  use  would  cease.  He  could 
not  sit  down  without  expressing  his  thanks  to  the  author 
of  the  paper,  for  the  admirable  epitome  he  had  given 
them  of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  which  had  been  so  suc- 
cessfully displayed  in  the  public  department  in  which  he 
was  engaged. 

The  Chairman  said  it  now  remained  for  him  to  move 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Anderson  for  the  very  interest- 
ing, important,  and  valuable  paper  he  had  communicated 
to  the  Society.  He  had  drawn  attention  to  the  wonder- 
ful development  of  machinery  under  his  superintendence 
during  the  last  few  years.  This  country  had  now  a 
great  military  arsenal,  such  as  a great  mechanical  nation 
ought  to  be  proud  of,  and  perhaps  there  was  no  person  to 
whom  thej7  were  so  much  indebted  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  machinery  in  this  department  as  to  Mr.  Anderson. 
England  was  essentially  a mechanical  country,  and  it 
was  our  true  policy  to  make  our  mechanical  resources 
available  for  our  military  defences.  This  country  had 
been  found  at  the  outbreak  of  war  to  be  deficient  in  its 
preparations,  but  from  what  they  had  heard  this  evening, 
they  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  such  would  be  the 
case  in  the  event  of  another  war.  He  fully  concurred  in 
the  observation  contained  in  the  paper,  that  the  admirable 
machinery  introduced  into  the  war  departments  at  Wool- 
wich and  elsewhere,  had  not  only  been  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  results  as  regarded  the  department  itself, 
but  would  give  a stimulus  to  the  mechanical  resources  of 
this  country.  He  hoped  the  details  of  this  machinery 
would  be  communicated  by  Mr.  Anderson  at  some  future 
time,  so  as  to  enable  the  constructors  of  machinery  to 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  instruction  which  Mr.  An- 
derson was  so  well  qualified  to  convey. 

A vole  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Anderson  was  then  passed. 

The  Secretary  announced  that,  in  consequence 
of  severe  domestic  affliction,  the  Rev.W.  Rogers 


was  unable  to  attend  and  read  his  paper  as 
announced  for  next  Wednesday,  and  that  under 
these  circumstances,  a paper  by  Mr.  Bashford,  of 
Surdah,  East  Indies,  “ On  Experiments  with 
Silkworms,  with  a View  to  Improve  the  Present 
Silk  Yiel dings  in  Bengal,”  would  be  substituted 
for  it. 


PRIZE  FINANCIAL  ESSAY. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  relating  to  the  com- 
petition for  the  prize  of  200  Guineas,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  Henry 
Johnson,  to  be  awarded  for  “ The  best  Essay  on  the 
present  financial  position  of  the  country  as  affected  by 
recent  events,  in  which  the  principle  of  a sinking  fund 
should  be  discussed,  and  also  an  investigation  made  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  gradually  liquidating  the  National 
Debt.” 

Conditions. 

1 . The  Essays  to  be  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts  by  the 
31st  day  of  December,  1857.  Each  Essay  to  be  marked 
“ Finance  Essay,”  and  to  have  a motto  or  distinctive 
mark  attached,  which  mark  must  also  be  written  on  a 
sealed  letter,  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
author. 

2.  The  Essays  will  be  delivered  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society  to  the  adjudicators,  who  will  fix  a day  for 
making  their  award,  which  will  be  more  or  less  distant, 
according  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  Essays. 

3.  The  letters,  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  authors,  will  remain  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
none  will  be  opened  except  that  bearing  the  motto,  or 
mark  attached  to  the  Essay  to  which  the  adjudicators 
award  the  Prize. 

4.  The  adjudicators  shall  not  be  expected  to  give  any 
reasons  for  their  award,  beyond  stating  that  in  their 
judgment  the  Essay  is  the  best  that  has  been  submitted 
to  them  upon  the  subject,  and  is  worthy  of  the  Prize,  nor 
shall  they  be  expected  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the 
soundness  of  any  sentiment  or  theories  which  the  Essay 
may  contain. 

5.  When  the  adjudicators  are  prepared  to  make  their 
award,  a special  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  sum- 
moned, and  the  Chairman  shall  then  open  the  letter 
which  bears  the  motto  or  mark  attached  to  the  successful 
Essay,  and  the  Secretary  will  then  communicate  with  the 
author. 

6.  That  in  case  the  author  of  the  successful  Essay 
shall  be  unwilling  to  print  and  publish  the  Essay  at  his 
own  expense,  then  the  copyright  shall  belong  to  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  may  publish  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  it,  as  they  may  think  proper. 

7.  That  the  unsuccessful  Essays  shall  be  returned  to 
their  authors  when  claimed,  with  the  seals  of  the  letters 
unbroken. 

8.  That  the  number  of  the  adjudicators  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  be  three. 

S).  The  Council  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
withholding  the  prize  entirely,  in  the  event  of  the  adju- 
dicators reporting  that  in  their  judgment  no  Essay  sent 
in  is  deserving  of  the  reward. 

***  Eacli  Essay  must  be  written  in  a plain  legible 
hand,  and  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  it  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  . 


BESSEMER  IRON. 

The  following  account  of  experiments  in  reference  to 
this  process  conductedat  the  Coats  Iron  Works,  Glasgow, 
by  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Company,  will  be  read  with 
interest: — 

“ The  experiments  were  conducted,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
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ble,  according  to  the  method  described  to  the  public  by  the 
patentee.  The  form  of  the  Bessemer  furnace  used  was 
cylindrical,  being  18  inches  in  diameterandwith  6 tuyeres, 
each  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  entering  almost 
on  a level  with  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  The  pig  iron 
used  was  one  of  the  best  brands  of  the  firm,  (Eglinton) 
and  No.  1 or  softest  quality;  the  quantity  operated  on 
about  8 cwt.  The  pig  iron  when  melted,  in  the  ordinary 
foundry  cupola,  was  run  direct  into  the  Bessemer  furnace 
which  had  been  previously  well  heated.  The  blast  was 
then  applied,  and  beginning  at  a pressure  of  81bs.  was 
raised  during  the  process  to  11  lbs.  and  afterwards  allowed 
to  descend  to  5 lbs.  The  appearance  of  the  action 
going  on  was  similar  to  that  usually  ascribed  to  it ; 
and  when,  from  the  subsidence  of  the  ebullition  and 
the  change  of  flame  to  a purple  colour,  the  process 
was  deemed  concluded,  the  metal  was  run  off  into  moulds 
(18”  X 4”  X 4”).  These  blooms,  aftercooling,  were  re- 
heated and  rolled  into  bars,  and  these,  cut  up  into  equal 
lengths,  were  piled  9 high  and  again  rolled  into  bars, 
the  same  mode  having  thus  been  pursued  as  that-  adopted 
to  manufacture  marketable  iron.  The  iron  was  found 
quite  unfit  for  commercial  purposes  from  its  brittleness. 
The  per  centage  of  loss  was  invariably  much  greater  than 
by  the  old  process,  being  as  high  as  17  per  cent,  above 
the  usual  waste.” 


Jjme  d:orrcspni)ciitt 


STEAM-SHIP  ARITHMETIC. 

Sir, — In  a paper  read  by  me  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Cheltenham,  in  August  last,  on  “ Mer- 
cantile Steam  Transport  Economy,”  I brought  before 
public  notice  that  a system  of  steam-ship  arithmetic 
might  be  based  on  the  formula  usually  adopted  for  de- 
termining the  co-efficient  or  index  number  of  dynamic 

duty  of  steam-ships,  namely,  ^ 3 — C,  the  nu- 

merical  values  of  “ C”  having  been  experimentally 
determined  for  vessels  of  the  different  types  of  build  for 
which  the  arithmetical  calculations  may  be  required. 
This  paper  has  led  to  many  inquiries  of  me  for  more 
specific  information  as  to  the  mode  of  applying  the  for- 
mula, such,  for  example,  as  the  letter  of  “ Inquirer,”  in 
the  Mechanics’  Magazine,  No.  1,745,  who  says,  “ I shall 
feel  obliged  if  Mr.  Atherton  will  inform  me  whether  by 
the  co-efficient  of  dynamic  performance  he  means  the 
useful  effect,  or  if  not,  what  it  refers  to.”  I am  glad  to 
find  that  the  subject  “ Steam-Ship  Arithmetic,”  based  on 
the  mutual  relation  of  displacement,  power,  and  speed, 
as  dependent  on  the  locomotive  or  dynamic  qualities  of 
the  vessels  employed  to  do  the  work  of  mercantile  trans- 
port sendee,  and  for  which  in  the  end  the  public  have  to 
pay  the  cost,  whether  done  ill  or  well,  the  difference 
between  doing  the  work  ill  or  well  involving  proba- 
bly millions  per  annum,  is  now  at  length  attracting  pub- 
lic attention.  I have,  therefore,  much  pleasure  in 
responding  to  the  inquiry  thus  publicly  made,  by  ex- 
plaining the  views  which  I entertain,  defining,  to  begin 
with,  that  V is  intended  to  express  the  speed  in  knots  or 
nautical  miles,  of  2,028  yards  per  hour,  D the  displace- 
ment expressed  by  the  number  of  tons  weight  of  water 
which  the  hull  of  the  vessel  displaces  at  the  time  of  trial, 
allowing  35  cubic  feet  of  water  to  the  ton,  and  Ind! 
h.  p.  is  the  gross  working  power  as  measured  by  the  unit 
equivalent  to  33,000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute. 
Hence,  the  co-efficient  “ C,”  or  index  number  x,  is  a mere! 
numerical  indication,  which  will  be  a constant  number! 
for  vessels  of  the  same  type,  but  not  necessarily  a constant 
number  for  vessels  of  different  types.  It,  therefore,  when 
deduced  from  vessels  of  different  types,  becomes  a series 
of  index  numbers  “ x,”  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  adaptation  of  ships  of  dissimilar  type  for  the 


performance  of  gross  locomotive  or  dynamic  duty,  in- 
cluding the  locomotion  of  the  respective  ships  themselves, 
propelled  by  the  engines  at  such  rate  of  speed  as  may  be, 
and  in  all  this  it  is  supposed  that  the  nett  effective  power 
of  the  engines  is  in  a constant  ratio  to  the  gross  indicated 
power.  The  numerical  values  of  the  co-efficients  or 
index  numbers  (z)  being  thus  practically  ascertained  by 
the  actual  trial  of  ships  of  known  constructive  elements 
or  types  of  build,  the  index  number  of  any  particular 
ship  may  then  be  applied  as  a constant  number,  not  to 
vessels  indiscriminately,  but  to  vessels  of  similar  types  of 
immersed  form,  whatever  be  the  immersed  displacement 
“ D,”  intended  speed  “ V,”  or  intended  working  power 

“ Ind.  h.  p.,”  thus  completing  the  equation  ^ ’P3  ~C, 

from  which  any  two  of  the  three  quantities,  Y,  I),  and 
Ind.  h.  p.,  being  given,  the  third  may  be  found,  as  will 
be  hereinafter  exemplified.  It  is  thus  only  by  having 
ascertained  the  co-efficients  or  index  numbers  actually 
realised  by  vessels  of  known  types  that-  we  are  enabled 
to  assign  the  co-efficient-  that  an  intended  vessel  about  to 
be  constructed  may  be  expected  to  realise.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  neither  mathematical  investigation  nor 
legislative  intervention,  will  by  itself  alone  be  adequate 
for  realising  perfection  in  naval  construction.  Experience 
must  be  resorted  to  and  made  available  as  above  set  forth, 
but  I believe  that  mathematical  investigation,  combined 
with  a complete  system  of  statistical  registration,  giving 
us  the  ordinary  load  displacement  of  ships,  and  the  avail- 
able working  power  of  steam  ships  expressed  by  their  in- 
dicated power,  or  any  other  definite  unit,  will  do  a great 
deal  towards  enabling  us  to  realise,  appreciate  correctly, 
and  bring  to  book,  the  results  of  experience,  and  thence 
by  an  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  distinctive  elements 
of  dissimilar  vessels,  of  which,  in  each  case,  the  index 
number  has  been  determined,  we  may  be  led  to  discover 
and  adopt  those  elements  of  build  which  conduce  to  effi- 
ciency for  any  particular  service,  and  reject  all  dogmas 
thus  found  to  be  practically  ill  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  dynamic  efficiency.  Such  is  the  primary  use  of 

the  formula—^ C.  It-  enables  us  to  assign  defi- 
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nite  index  numbers  or  numeral  values  to  the  performance 
of  st-eam-ships,  instead  of  the  general  panegyrics  in  which 
the  trial  performances  of  new  steam-ships  are  usually 
spoken  of.  The  co-efficients  “ C,”  or,  as  I have  called 
them,  the  index  numbers  ( x ),  produced  by  vessels  of 
dissimilar  types  and  of  dissimilar  engine-construction, 
vary  greatly.  The  index  number  “ x,”  is  sometimes  as 
low  as  120,  frequently  as  low  as  150,  it  frequently  reaches 
200,  and  in  some  cases  the  index  number  250  is  said  to 
have  been  attained.  I believe  that  at  the  present  time 
it  is  more  frequently  below  200  than  above  that  number, 
and  as  the  index  number  is  affected  not  only  by  the  type 
of  form  and  smoothness  of  the  hull  at  time  of  trial, 
but  is  also  dependent  on  the  greater  or  less  efficiency  of 
the  engines  (for  the  Ind.  h.  p.  is  the  measure  of  the  gross 
power,  not  of  the  nett  effective  working  power  of  the 
engines),  it-  is  evident  that-  in  the  case  of  a vessel  not 
realising  so  high  an  index  number  as  may  have  been  ex- 
pected from  her  type  and  form,  it-  will  become  a subject 
of  professional  inquiry  whether  the  deficiency  be  attri- 
butable to  the  hull  or  the  engines. 

It  is  further  an  important  matter  in  favour  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  determining  the  comparative  locomotive  merits 
of  steam-ships,  that  by  substituting  the  consumption 
of  coal  “ W ” expressed  in  cwts.  per  day  of  24  hours,  the 
merchant-  will  have  the  means  based  on  his  own  Counting- 
house  data  of  testing  the  performance  of  his  steam-ships 
and  of  determining  whether  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
particular  service  may  be  attributable  to  the  constructive 
qualities  of  the  vessel  or  to  her  mercantile  management. 
This  view  was  brought  forward  in  my  essay  on  “ Steam 
Shipr  Capability,”  2nd  edition,  appendix  No.  4,  and  on 
this  matter  1 observed  in  my  Cheltenham  paper  as 
follows : — 
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“ Further,  this  formula  may  be  rendered  available  as 
a Counting-house  check  on  the  working  operation  of 
steam-ships,  simply  by  substituting  the  consumption  of 
coal  expressed  in  cwts.  per  da}'  of  24  hours  “ W ” in  lieu 
of  the  Ind.  h.  p. ; for,  one  cwt.  or  1 12  lbs.  per  day  of  24 
hours  is  at  the  rate  of  4.G6  lbs.  per  hour,  which  is  pro- 
bably about  the  ordinary  consumption  per  Ind.  h.  p.  per 
hour,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  exceeded.  If,  therefore,  in 
lieu  of  the  Ind.  h.  p.,  we  substitute  the  consumption  of 
coal  calculated  in  cwts.  per  day  of  24  hours,  the  resultant 
coefficient  “ C ” will  afford  an  approximate  indication  of 
the  good  or  bad  performance  of  ships  as  compared  one 
with  another,  and  the  fact  of  an  inferior  performance 
being  thus  detected,  the  cause  to  which  it  may  be  attri- 
butable, whether  to  inferior  type  of  form  or  foulness  of 
bottom,  or  inferior  adaptation  of  engine,  or  inferior  con- 
struction of  boiler,  or  inferior  management  on  board  of 
ship,  will  then  become  the  subject  of  professional  inquiry: 
thus,  the  merchant,  by  aid  of  his  Counting-house  sta- 
tistics of  displacement,  time  on  passage  of  given  length, 
and  coal  consumed,  will  be  enabled  to  detect  the  fact  of 
inefficiency,  and  it  will  then  be  for  the  professional  en- 
gineer to  detect  and  remedy  the  cause  thereof.  The 
enunciation  of  the  formula,  or  the  mercantile  rule  above 
referred  to,  is  as  follows  : — Multiply  the  cube  of  the 
speed,  expressed  in  knots  or  nautical  miles  per  hour  (V3), 
by  the  cube  root  of  the  square  of  the  displacement  (Df), 
and,  divide  by  the  consumption  of  coal,  expressed  in 
cwts.  per  day  of  24  hours,  the  resultant  numeral  co- 
efficient “ C ” will  indicate  the  dynamic  or  locomotive 
efficiency  of  the  vessel ; and  such  is  the  variable  con- 
dition of  steam-ships  in  present  use,  that  the  coefficient 
has  been  found  to  be  as  low  in  some  cases  as  120,  whilst 
in  other  cases  it  has  reached  the  number  250.” 

Now,  as  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  formula 
V3  D- 

Ind  H t*~  ==  ^ ' suPPose  a vessel  about  to  be  constructed 


175  feet  length  on  deep  draught  water  line,  25  feet 
breadth,  and  10  feet  draught  of  water  exclusive  of  keel, 
to  be  built  on  lines  which  give  a displacement  of  500 
tons  at  the  draught  referred  to,  and  that  from  previous 
experience  of  the  type  of  build  or  comparison  with  vessels 
of  a similar  type,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  co- 
efficient or  index  number  will  be  200,  and  we  wish  to 
know  what  amount  of  Ind.  h.  p.  will  propel  the  vessel 
at  the  speed  of  14  nautical  miles  per  hour. 

T"  disease  -V3  xr  200,  or  Ind.  h.  p.  x=  ^ 3 
ind.  it.  lJ.  ’ 1 

- (><■)««_  2J744  X 63  = 8M  h 

MU  1 


2UU 

That  is, 


the  engines,  whatever  may  be  their  nominal  power,  must 
be  capable  of  working  up  to  864  Ind.  h.  p.  to  propel  the 
vessel  at  the  speed  of  14  nautical  miles  or  knots  per  hour. 

If  the  intended  speed  be  14  statute  miles  per  hour, 
which  is  equal  to  12.15  knots,  then  we  have  Ind.  h.  p., 
= <12-153)  X (500 1)  = Lmxgg  = 565  ind.  h.  p„ 

9 fin  *>nn  1 7 


being  .300  Ind.  h.  p.  less  than  is  required  to  attain  the 
speed  of  14  nautical  miles,  and  yet  “ miles  ” are  frequently 
spoken  of  without  any  distinction  being  made  as  to 
whether  nautical  miles  or  statute  miles  are  intended. — 
I am,  &c.,  CHARLES  ATHERTON. 

Woolwich  Arsenal,  Jan.  27,  1857. 


HUMAN  LONGEVITY  IN  AMERICA. 

Sin. — In  an  article  on  “ human  longevity,”  in  the 
last  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  I find  the  following  sentence, 
so  far  confirming  my  views  of  the  condition  of  the  white 
races  in  the  United  States: — 

“From  Professor  Tucker’s  analysis  of  the  American 
Census,  from  1700  to  1840,  published  a year  ago,  we 
derive  the  strange  result,  if  true,  that  the  chances  of 
living  to  above  100  years  are  13  times  as  great  amongst 
the  slaves,  and  40  times  as  great  in  the  free  negroes,  as 
in  the  white  population  of  the  country.” — I am,  &c., 

W.  BRIDGES  ADAMS. 


VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 

Sir, — The  paper  recently  read  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society,  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Honduras,  embodying,  as  it  did,  an  im- 
portant mass  of  information,  historical,  geographi- 
cal, statistical,  and  commercial,  on  the  affairs  of  that 
colony,  extended  to  a length  by  no  means  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  value,  but  tending  to  limit  the  discus- 
sion which  generally  succeeds  to  the  perusal  of  the  lead- 
ing object  of  the  night’s  meeting.  The  late  hour  at 
which  I was  enabled  to  offer  a few  observations  upon  one 
branch  of  the  question,  necessarily  compelled  me  to  restrict 
them  within  the  least  possible  compass.  The  question  of 
colonial  vegetable  fibres,  to  which  I exclusively  addressed 
myself,  is  one,  the  importance  of  which  is  only  beginning 
to  be  understood  in  this  country,  and  whatever  may  be 
calculated  to  throw  a light  upon  the  subject,  I cannot  but 
regard  as  falling  naturally  within  the  scope  of  the  views 
of  the  Society,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  find  that  you  can 
afford  space  for  an  attempt  to  show  the  real  value  of  the 
question. 

In  the  consideration  of  matters  of  this  nature,  suggest- 
ing, as  in  the  present  case,  measures  calculated  to  effect 
considerable  changes  in  affairs  of  a commercial  character, 
it  is  well  to  show  the  bases  of  operation,  and  fairly  to 
consider  the  consequences  on  all  sides. 

Putting  out  of  view,  for  the  moment  , that  important 
subject,  cotton,  at  present  the  leading  fibre  of  the  world, 
I shall  limit  my  observations  to  those  classes  of  fibre 
which  partake  of  the  character  of  flax  and  hemp,  as 
being  calculated  to  substitute,  to  a considerable  extent, 
new  materials  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  flax 
and  hemp  have  been,  until  recently,  exclusively  em- 
ployed. 

In  treating  this  question  I must  necessarily  make 
special  reference  to  the  trade  of  Russia,  as  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  chief  imports  of  those  commodities  have 
ever  been  from  that  country.  For  this  purpose,  and  to 
show  the  growing  nature  of  those  imports,  I need  not 
travel  further  back  than  the  present  century,  and,  under 
each  head  of  flax  and  hemp,  I will  give  the  imports  from 
1801  to  1853,  divided  into  five  decennial  periods  and  the 
three  concluding  years,  the  last  of  these  dates  being  the 
year  before  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.  It  will 
be  seen  that  I give  the  total  imports  and  annual  averages 
for  each  period,  and  first  for  flax : — 

Flax  Imported  from  Russia  from  1801  to  1853. 


YEARS. 

Total  Import 
in  each 
period. 

Annual  aver- 
age in  each 
period. 

Tons. 
147,118 
144,301 
271,325 
372,700 
498,781 
153, 17U 

Tons. 

14,712 

14,430 

27,132 

37,270 

49,878 

51,057 

1811  to  1820  

1821  to  1830  

1831  to  1S40 

1841  to  1850  

1851  to  1853  

Totals  and  averages  io  53  years  

Imported  from  all  other  parts  in  53  years 

1,587,395 

655,027 

29,951 

12,547 

Grand  totals  and  averages  for  53  years  ... 

2,252.422 

42,498 

At  the  low  average  price  of  £40  per  ton  tor  the  whole 
term,  the  total  value  of  flax  imported  in  the  53  years 


£90,09G,880 

Of  which  came  from  Russia...  63,495,800 

Leaving,  from  all  other  parts...  20,601,080 

Of  the  portion  imported  from  other  countries  than 
Russia,  nearly  the  whole  was  from  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Prussia. 

I will  next  proceed  to  show  the  state  of  the  trade  in 
hemp  for  the  same  term  of  53  years  : — 
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Hemp  Imported  from  Russia  from  1801  to  1853. 

YEARS. 

Total  Import 
in  each 
period. 

Annual  aver- 
age in  each 
period. 

1801  to  1810  

Tons. 

326,062 

266,186 

242,955 

288,657 

280,924 

100,405 

Tons. 

32,606 

26,619 

24,295 

28,866 

28,092 

33,468 

1811  to  1820  

1821  to  1830  

1831  to  1840  

1841  to  1850  

1851  to  1853  

Totals  and  averages  in  53  years  

Imported  from  all  other  parts  in  53  years 

Grand  totals  and  averages  for  53  years  ... 

1,505,189 

324,102 

O IT} 

o — 
^ 

1,829,291 

34,515 

At  an  annual  average  rate  of  £35  per  ton,  for  the 
whole  term,  the  value  of  hemp  imported  from  Russia,  in 
the  53  years,  was  £52,681,615. 

I do  not  here  compute  the  value  of  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  articles  imported  elsewhere  than  from  Russia, 
which,  although  not  all  strictly  hemp,  are  brought  under 
that  head  in  the  official  accounts  from  which  the  above 
figures  are  taken.  There  are  certain  limited  quantities 
of  actual  hemp  brought  from  various  European  countries, 
and  a considerable  quantity  obtained  from  a species  of 
the  plantain  tree,  grown  in  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  im- 
ported under  the  name  of  Manilla  hemp..  But  the  chief 
imports  now,  other  than  from  Russia,  are  from  our  East 
Indian  possessions,  amounting  to  considerably  above 
20,000  tons  a year,  a portion  of  which  is  Sunn  and  Bom- 
bay hemp,  but  chiefly  jute,  articles  which,  a few  years 
ago,  were  scarcely  known  in  this  market. 

Returning  now  to  Russia,  I have  shown  that  the  value 
of  flax  imported  from  thence,  during  the  last  53  years, 
was — 

£63,495,800 

And  of  hemp  52,681,615 


Together  £116,177,415 

Being  an  average  of  above  two  millions  a-year  for  the 
whole  period.  But,  taking  the  last  20  years,  the  flax 
and  hemp  imported  from  Russia  has  been  of  the  average 
value  of  fully  three  millions  sterling  a-year.  This  sum, 
however  large,  constitutes  but  about  one-third  of  the 
total  value  of  our  imports  from  thence,  which  have 
averaged,  for  some  time  past,  from  eight  to  ten  millions 
per  annum,  whilst,  within  the  same  period,  the  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
to  that  country  has  been  under  £1,200,000  per  annum. 

I stated  at  the  recent  meeting,  that  the  island  of 
Jamaica,,  and  colony  of  British  Guiana,  being  the  colo- 
nies to  which  my  attention  has  been  more  imme- 
diately directed  (to  which  I added  Honduras,  then 
under  discussion),  were  capable  of  producing  every  pound, 
in  fibres  of  various  kinds,  suited  to  almost  every  purpose 
to  which  Russian  flax  and  hemp  can  be  applied,  and,  in 
many  cases, _ far  superior  in  quality  to  those  products 
which  constitute  the  value  of  three  millions  a-year,  or 
the  full  amount  of  our  imports  from  Russia  of  those  com- 
modities. I made  that  statement  advisedly,  and  I ad- 
here to  it.  And  I may  ask,  if  the  welfare  of  our  colonies 
be  an  object  of  interest  in  this  country,  how  it  happens 
that  so  large  a source  of  wealth  as  this  branch  of  industry 
is  capable  of  providing  should  have  been  so  strangely 
overlooked  ? 

I have  been  long  of  opinion  that  our  West  India 
colonies  have  been  grossly  neglected.  To  use  a familiar 
phrase  of  our  north-country  brethren,  “ the  cold  shoul- 
der has  been  given  to  them”  with  a vengeance  ; and  pos- 
sessions, the  value  of  which  wrill  be  discovered  if  we 
should  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  them,  are  most 
unquestionably  deserving  of  a much  higher  degree  of 
aid  and  encouragement  than  it  has  been  the  practice,  of 
late  years,  to  afford  them. 

To  illustrate  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  British 


colonies,  I will  very  briefly  give  the  results  of  a carefully 
compiled  and  comprehensive  statement  , which  I drew  up, 
in  the  year  1849,  for  the  trade  of  the  preceding  jTear,  with 
a view  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
home  and  colonial,  as  contrasted  with  the  foreign,  con- 
sumption of  our  manufactures  and  produce.  I took,  on 
the  one  side,  every  foreign  country  of  the  world,  except 
China ; and,  on  the  other  side,  all  British  colonial  pos- 
sessions, except  the  East  Indies,  placing  those  possessions 
against  China,  on  the  foreign  side.  With  these  two 
exceptions,  the  result  was,  that  all  the  foreign  countries 
of  the  world  took  from  us  an  average  value  of  2s.  2d.  per 
head  of  their  populations,  whilst  the  British  colonies, 
considered  alone,  took  at  the  rate  per  head  of  twenty 
times  that  amount ; but  taking,  conjointly,  the  home 
and  colonial  trade  against  the  foreign,  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption per  head  of  the  united  population  was  jabove 
fifty  times  that  of  foreign  countries. 

In  this  statement,  Russia  figures,  as  a consumer  of  our 
products,  for  the  large  sum  of  8d.  per  head  of  her  popula- 
tion. But  such  has  been  the  decline  from  even  that  low 
rate,  in  her  imports  from  this  country  since  that  date, 
that  her  present  consumption  of  our  products  (I  here 
speak  of  the  years  1851,  1852,  and  1853),  has  fallen  to 
barely  5d.  per  head,  being  below  the  rate  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

It  may  be  said  that,  since  1848,  such  has  been  the 
enormous  increase  of  our  exports,  that  a computation 
such  as  I have  here  referred  to,  is  of  no  present  value. 
Granted,  the  immense  increase.  But  our  colonies  have 
maintained  their  full  proportionate  rate  of  advance  since 
1848 ; and  I will  now  venture  to  make  a statement — 
challenging  a denial  of  its  accuracy — that,  whilst  the 
consumption  of  all  foreign  countries,  excepting  China,  is, 
at  present,  below  3s.  per  head,  that  of  the  British  colo- 
nies, excepting  India,  maintain  the  proportion  of  twenty 
times  that  rate.  If  this  be  so,  then  surely  colonial  in- 
terests are  worth  the  fostering  to  a much  greater  extent 
than  it  has  been  lately  applied  to  them.  And  there — 
not  to  extend  my  communication,  already  too  long — I 
will  leave  the  question.  Yours,  &c., 

J.  B.  SHARP. 

44,  Myddelton-square,  16tli  January,  1857. 


VENTILATION. 

Sir, — The  principles  on  which  good  ventilation  de- 
pend have  been  long  well  known,  yet  in  practice  they  are 
rarely  adhered  to.  They  consist  in  the  supplying  a suf- 
ficiency of  fresh  air  tor  respiration — the  getting  rid  of 
that  which  has  been  vitiated,  and  the  avoidance  of 
draughts  of  cold  air. 

In  manufactories  these  principles  were  carried  out  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  Strutt,  and  at  the  Panopticon, 
near  Petersburg,  and  proved  to  be  efficacious  and  econo- 
mical. The  late  General  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  recom- 
mended that  navigable  vessels  should  be  provided  with 
pipes  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  besides  those  for  the 
exit  of  that  which  had  been  vitiated.- — (See  “ Naval 
Papers,”  No.  VI.,  p.  49.)  Yet,  even  in  emigrant  ships 
the  ventilation  is  only  effected  by  opening  the  doors  and 
windows.  Lately,  a manufacturer  has  invented  the 
means  of  heating  air  behind  a common  grate,  which  pro- 
cess effects  the  ventilation  at  a cheap  rate.  The  life  of 
persons  condemned  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  close  rooms, 
has  been  much  commiserated,  but  the  immediate  effects 
of  such  confinement  might  be  greatly  mitigated  by  the 
ventilation  of  their  workrooms.  Hr.  Arnott’s  air  pump 
might  conveniently  be  used  to  keep  up  a constant  cur- 
rent of  heated  air  for  this  purpose,  and  might  be  set  in 
motion  by  clock  work,  or  even  by  a common  kitchen 
jack.— Iam,  &c.,  M.  S.  BENTHAM. 

26,  Wilton-place,  January  24. 
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Bexley  Heath. — The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  has  just  held  an  exhibition  of  Works 
of  Art  and  Science,  as  well  as  curiosities  of  general  in- 
terest, which  commenced  on  Tuesday,  the  6th,  and  con- 
tinued for  the  next  three  days.  This  Society  possesses 
a library  of  some  500  volumes,  and  is  the  medium  by 
which  lectures  and  concerts  are  given  to  the  neighbour- 
hood throughout  the  winter.  Last  year  its  managers  got 
up  a very  creditable  exhibition,  but  this  year  they  have 
succeeded  in  making  great  advances  upon  the  last.  The 
kindness  of  the  surrounding  gentry  in  lending  their  most 
valuable  paintings,  models,  and  gems  of  every  description, 
is  deserving  of  imitation  throughout  the  country.  Over 
and  above  the  paintings,  which  lined  the  walls  of  the  large 
Boys’  School-room,  several  of  which  were  of  great  value, 
there  was  a very  beautiful  statute  of  Psyche,  belonging 
to  Oswald  Smith,  Esq.,  several  fine  bronzes,  including 
the  “Dying  Gladiator,”  Jacquard-loom  specimens, 
choice  Bohemian  glass,  Chinese  and  Indian  curiosities, 
North  American  Indian  dresses  and  manufactures,  a 
seal-skin  dress  and  cap  of  a sailor  of  the  Resolute,  Crimean 
trophies,  and  other  objects  of  interest,  including  a most 
beautifully  illuminated  missal,  in  perfect  preservation, 
the  model  of  a royal  Burmese  war-junk  just  brought  to 
England,  and  the  interesting  metal  aluminium,  and  a 
most  elegant  chess-table  exhibited  in  1851  at  Hyde-park. 
The  Society,  being  in  connexion  with  the  Society  of 
Arts,  had  the  benefit  of  a large  number  of  photographs 
(besides  a quantity  of  scientific  apparatus),  and  especially 
of  the  new  photogalvanographic  engravings,  which  were 
universally  appreciated.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were 
stereoscopes  of  various  kinds;  whilst  several  microscopes, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Flaxman  Spurrell,  Esq., 
afforded  much  gratification. 

Birmingham. — A soiree,  in  connexion  with  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Midland  Institute,  was  held  on  Friday 
evening  the  23rd  inst.,  at  the  Music-hall,  Birmingham. 
The  attendance  was  numerous,  and  included  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Badham,  Mr.  A.  Ryland,  and  Mr.  John  B.  Ilebbert, 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Institute;  Dr.  Bell  Fletcher,  the 
Rev,  A.  O’Neil,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  Alderman 
Manton,  Mons.  Achilles  Albites,  Mr.  Joseph  Gillott, 
Councillor  Holland,  Councillor  T.  Osborn,  Councillor 
E.  C.  Osborne,  Mr.  .1.  Hinks,  Mr.  W.  Mathews,  jun., 
Mr.  Wiggin,  Mr.  S.  Timmins,  Mr.  W.  C.  Aitkin,  Mr. 
Everitt,  Mr.  J.  S.  Dawes,  Mr.  George  Shaw,  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw,  Mr.  A.  Kenrick,  Mr.  Charles  Clifford,  Mr.  George 
Downing,  Mr.  P.  Hollins,  Mr.  Howell,  Mr.  George 
Jabet,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Aston,  Mr.  W.  R.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Williams,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Prime,  Mr.  Prime,  jun., 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Whitworth,  Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  T.  C.  Saun- 
ders, Mr.  Whiteliouse,  Mr.  T.  P.  Salt,  Mr.  M'Callum, 
Mr.  F.  Elkinton,  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, Mr.  W.  Barlow,  Mr.  J.  D.  Goodman,  Mr.  A.  Mor- 
gan, Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  J.  F.  Griffiths,  Mr.  W. 
Morgan,  Mr.  ltadclyffe,  Mr.  Shakspeare,  Mr.  B.  Smith, 
Mr.  R.  Heaton,  Mr.  S.  Findley,  Mr.  C.  M.  Ingleby, 
Mr.  R.  T.  Chance,  Mr.  R.  L.  Chance,  jun.,  Mr.  J.  Dot- 
terill,  Mr.  J.  Syson,  Mr.  R.  B.  Taylor,  Mr.  P.  Hollins, 
Mr.  Henry  Williams,  Mr.  Southall,  Mr.  S.  Goddard. 
Mr.  Blakemore,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  E.  Heeley,  Mr.  T. 
Martineau,  Mr.  J.  C.  Woodhill,  Mr.  J.  J.  F.  Win- 
field, Mr.  W.  H.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Deykin,  and  many  others. 
Colonel  Sykes,  chairman  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  with  whom  were  Mr.  Sheriff  Meclii  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  attended  as  a deputation  from  the 
Society  of  Arts,  to  explain  the  system  established  by 
the  Society  for  the  examination  of  students  attending 
classes  at  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions,  and  for 
awarding  prizes  and  certificates  to  meritorious  candidates. 
Mr.  Ryland,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  presided,  and,  in 
the  course  of  his  opening  address,  alluded  to  the  benefits 
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which  would  accrue  from  the  Institute  being  taken  into 
union  with  the  Society  of  Arts — an  important  step,  as  it 
would  secure  for  the  industrial  department  valuable  pri- 
vileges. There  was  also  a letter  from  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill 
(Recorder. of  Birmingham),  in  which  he  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  being  unable  to  attend,  and  his  hearty  wishes  for 
the  succeess  of  the  Institute.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Badham 
spoke  a few  words  to  the  classes  for  whose  advantage  the 
Institute  had  been  established,  and  the  Chairman  then 
proceeded  to  deliver  the  certificates  to  the  successful 
pupils;  to  Herbert  Brown,  for  proficiency  in  physics ; to 
C.  J.  Woodward,  for  the  same ; and  to  Joseph  Lucas, 
Thomas  Griffiths,  and  Newton  Walsh,  for  proficiency  in 
chemistry.  In  presenting  the  certificates  he  commented 
upon  the  high  compliment  which  was  conferred  upon 
them  in  being  the  first  recipients  of  honourable  distinction, 
and  trusted  that  they  would  make  the  Institute  proud  of 
them.  Colonel  Sykes,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  said  they  were  all  aware  of  the  liberal 
feeling  which  pervaded  the  whole  country,  that  all  classes 
of  society  should  have  their  intellectual  faculties  ad- 
vanced and  strengthened.  They  saw  throughout  the 
kingdom  the  efforts  which  were  being  made  on  behalf  of 
the  operative  classes,  and  they  only  wished  that  those 
efforts  might  be  successful.  Mechanics’  Institutions 
effected  much  good  in  supplying  links  in  the  chain  which 
was  broken  in  infancy,  and  their  object  was  to  im- 
part a knowledge  which  might  be  of  use  to  the  recipients. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth  who  said  that  a 
few  years  ago  the  Society  of  Arts,  flushed  with  the. 
success  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  turned  its  at- 
tention to  the  consideration  of  how  it  could  still  further 
benefit  the  country  ; and  it  appeared  to  the  Council  that 
if  the  different  institutions  for  the  working  classes 
throughout  the  country  could  be  brought  to  combine 
together,  great  advantages  would  result.  This  union 
had  been  most  successfully  effected — a proof  that  the 
people  were  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  that  body  in 
which  the  Great  Exhibition  had  originated.  Dr.  Booth 
then  gave  some  account  of  the  origin  and  results  of  the  So- 
ciety’s Examinations,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  address 
those  young  men  who  were  preparing  to  come  up  to  their 
examinations  in  London  this  year,  for  next  year  he  hoped 
the  centres  of  examination  would  not  be  confined  to 
London,  but  that,  if  Birmingham  was  willing,  they 
would  hold  examinations  there.  The  Society  hoped 
to  be  able  to  spread  their  operations  all  over  the 
country,  so  as  to  hold  out  inducements  to  the  whole 
community  to  turn  their  attention  to  intellectual 
acquirements,  and  take  them  away  from  sensual  enjoy- 
ments. He  looked  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  as  inaugurating  a great  educational  movement. 
The  examiners  were  not  particular  as  to  where  the 
knowledge  was  acquired.  Their  sole  object  was  to  ascer- 
tain that  they  possessed  that  knowledge.  And  just  as 
if  a person  were  to  take  a handful  of  genuine  Australian 
nuggets,  and,  walking  down  Birmingham  streets,  would 
not  find  a single  buyer  if  he  offered  them  fora  few  pence, 
whereas  if  lie  took  them  to  the  Mint  and  had  them 
stamped  with  her  Majesty’s  head,  he  would  soon  find  a 
read}’  market  for  them — so  with  these  young  men  who 
came  up  to  London,  they,  the  rough  nuggets  of  precious 
ore,  might  not  be  known  or  appreciated  until  they  had 
stamped  upon  them  the  test  of  the  Society’s  examiners, 
when  it  was  to  be  hoped  they  would  be  received  as  gladly 
as  the  bright  sovereigns  from  the  Mint,  and  be  treated 
accordingly.— Mr.  Meciii  next  addressed  the  company, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Fairbaiiin,  of  Manchester,  who 
moved  a resolution  in  favour  of  the  examinations,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Winfield.  Speeches  were 
subsequently  delivered  by  Mi'.  Scholefield,  M.P.,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dale,  Mr.  Buckmaster,  and  other  gentlemen; 
and  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  deputation  from 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  their  attendance.  Colonel  Sykes, 
in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  assured  the  meeting 
that  the  deputation  had  not  come  to  Birmingham  to  ad- 
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vocate  the  cultivation  of  the  intellects  of  its  operatives 
upon  the  principle  of  material  advantage  alone. 

BurY, — The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Bury  Athenseum  was  recently  held  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  Institution.  John  Robinson  Kay,  Esq.,  of  Bass- 
lane  House,  the  president  of  the  Institution,  occupied 
the  chair.  In  commencing  the  proceedings,  the  Chair- 
man said  he  had  pleasure  in  meeting  the  members  once 
more  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institution,  which 
was  one  of  some  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  report  of 
the  directors  for  the  past  year  would  be  read.  He  called 
upon  Mr.  Joseph  l’omfret,  the  secretary,'  to  read  the  an- 
nual report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  during  the 
first  quarter  there  were  42!)  adults,  94  juniors,  58 
females,  68  annual,  35  life,  and  one  honorary,  making 
a total  of  685  members.  In  the  same  quarter  in 
1855  the  number  was  761.  In  the  second  quarter  there 
were  400  adults,  103  juniors,  50  females,  69  annual,  35 
life,  and  one  honorary,  making  a total  of  658  members. 
In  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1855  the  number  was 
683.  In  the  third  quarter  there  were  357  adults,  73 
juniors,  33  females,  70  annual,  35  life,  and  one  honor- 
ary, making  a total  of  569,  against  599  in  1855.  In 
the  fourth  quarter  there  were  435  adults,  123  juniors, 
63  females,  70  annual,  35  life,  and  one  honorary,  making 
a total  of  727.  In  the  same  quarter  in  1855,  the  number  was 
674,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  53  members.  The  demand 
upon  the  books  in  the  library  during  tire  past  year  has  been 
greater  than  at  any  previous  period  since  the  opening 
of  the  Athenaeum.  An  annual  subscription  of  five 
guineas  had  been  paid  for  the  privilege  of  receiving 
a selection  of  the  newest  works  from  Mudie’s  library. 
The  Ellesmere  box  of  biographical  works  had  also 
been  received  from  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  In- 
stitutional Association.  During  the  year,  47  volumes 
of  new  and  popular  works  had  been  purchased,  which, 
together  with  19  volumes  which  had  been  presented, 
caused  a permanent  addition  to  the  library  of  66 
volumes.  The  following  are  the  issues  during  the 
year History,  antiquities,  biography,  and  anecdotes, 
2,091:  geography,  voyages,  and  travels,  769;  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history,  879; 
fine  arts,  useful  arts,  social  and  domestic  economy,  499  ; 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  philology,  criticism,  and 
political  economy,  471  ; poetry  and  the  drama,  transla- 
tions from  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  338  ; novels,  tales, 
miscellaneous  and  collected  works,  literary  and  scientific 
periodicals,  6,589 : giving  a weekly  circulation  of  232 
volumes.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a courseof  lectures 
to  be  delivered  by  different  gentlemen,  but  the  lectures 
failed  to  attract  the  public,  and  the  result  was  a loss  to  the 
Institution.  The  news-room  had  been  preserved  in  a most 
efficient  condition,  and  had  had  the  effect  of  attracting 
new  subscribers.  In  the  early  part  of  the  past  year,  one 
cheap  concert  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
directors,  the  result  of  which  was  very  satisfactory. 
The  direction  of  the  concerts  has  since  been  changed, 
the  choir  having  them  now  under  their  own  control 
entirely,  and  simply  hiring  the  hall  for  the  perform- 
ances. During  the  year  elementary  singing  classes  have 
been  established ; the  advanced  class  now  numbers 
forty,  and  the  junior  class  twenty-five  members.  There 
was  a debt  on  the  building  amounting  to  £517  4s.  8d., 
and  an  effort  had  been  made  to  raise  by  subscription 
the  amount  required  for  its  liquidation.  The  sum  of 
£339  Is.  had  been  promised  towards  the  object.  The 
following  classes  are  now  in  operation : adult  writing 
and  arithmetic  class,  54  members;  junior  ditto,  75; 
female  ditto,  15;  French  class,  14;  English  grammar, 
29 ; instruction  in  fine  arts,  13 ; ornamental  drawing 
class,  12;  female  ditto,  3;  mechanical  ditto,  21 ; gene- 
ral ditto,  15 ; singing  class,  65 ; choir,  60 ; chemistry, 
4 ; total  number  of  members  in  the  classes,  315. 

Leighton  Buzzard. — A lecture  was  delivered  at  the 
Town-hall  , in  connection  with  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  on  Wednesday  evening,  by  Joseph  Simp- 


son, Esq.,  of  London,  (late  Librarian  of  the  Islington 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society,)  on  “ The  Life,  Charac- 
ter, and  Times  of  Henry  VIII.”  The  first  part  of  the 
lecture  treated  of  those  traits  in  the  monarch’s  character 
which  were  most  conspicuous  during  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  among  which  his  vanity  and  love  of  pleasure 
were  especially  prominent.  A description  of  His  court 
was  then  given,  and  the  unbounded  influence  of  Wolsey 
over  the  king  also  noticed.  The  character  of  the  Car- 
dinal was  next  very  ably  dwelt  upon.  The  question  of 
the  divorce,  and  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  it, 
then  followed,  in  which  the  characters  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
Jane  Seymour,  and  the  other  wives  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
the  king’s  conduct  in  reference  to  the  divorce,  and  his 
cruel  and  unjustifiable  treatment  of  his  various  wives, 
were  discussed  at  some  length.  The  manner  in  which 
this  part  of  the  subject  was  handled,  and  the  sentiments 
and  reflections  with  which  it  abounded,  were  received 
with  unmistakeable  expressions  of  approval  by  the  au- 
dience. Mr.  Simpson  next  drew  attention  to  the  origin, 
progress,  and  results  of  the  Reformation,  considering  its 
bearing,  not  only  upon  that  age,  but  tracing  its  inesti- 
mable benefits  down  to  the  present  time.  In  conclusion, 
the  lecturer  briefly  but  impartially  summed  up  the  cha- 
racter of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Although  this  lecture  oc- 
cupied an  hour  and  a-half  in  delivery,  the  attention  of  a 
large  and  highly  respectable  audience  was  sustained  and 
riveted  to  its  close. 

Royston. — At  the  Institution  on  Friday  evening,  23rd 
January,  W.  Parker  Hamond,  jun.,  Esq.  (of  Painpisford 
Hall),  delivered  an  interesting  lecture,  entitled  “ Notes 
of  a Tour  in  Spain  and  a Residence  in  Barcelona  during 
the  Insurrection  of  the  Past  Year.”  The  members  of 
the  Institute  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Hamond  for 
his  generosity  in  thus  allowing  them  to  profit  by  his 
travels. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  lloyal  Inst.,  2.  General  Monthly  Meeting. 

London  Inst.,  1.  Mr.  Charles  Salaman,  “ On  the  History  of 
Music,  especially  in  connection  with  National  Dances." 

Entomological,  8. 

Chemical,  8. 

Tens.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Hujtley,  “ On  the  Sense  of  Hearing.” 

Civil  Engineers,  8. 

Linnsean,  8. 

Pathological,  8. 

Wed.  London  Institution,  3.  Mr.  E.  W.Brayley,  “ On  Mineralogy 
and  Crystallography." 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Mr.  F.  Bashford,  “ On  Experiments  with 
Silkworms,  with  a view  to  improve  the  present  silk  yicld- 
ings  in  Bengal." 

Geological,  8.  1.  Mr.  Cleghorn,  “ On  the  Formation  of 

Rock  Basins."  2.  Mr.  Rubridge,  “ On  the  Copper  Mines 
of  Namaqualand,  South  Africa." 

Pharmaceutical,  8J. 

Royal  Soc.  Lit.,  8|. 

Tn cits.  Royal  Institution,  3.  Prof.  Tyndall,  “ On  Sound.” 

Zoological,  3. 

Philosophical  Club,  5|. 

London  Institution,  7.  Dr.  R.  E.  Grant,  “ On  the  Natural 
History  of  Extinct  Animals.” 

Antiquaries',  8.  » 

Philological,  8. 

Photographic,  8.  Anniversary. 

Royal,  81. 

Fki.  Archeological  Inst.,  4. 

Royal  Inst.,  8£.  Dr.  J.  II.  Gladstone,  “On  Chromatic 
Phenomena,  exhibited  by  transmitted  Light." 

Sat.  Asiatic,  2. 

London  Institution,  3.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “On  Experi- 
mental Physics,  chiefly  in  Relation  to  Chemistry." 

Royal  Institution,  3.  Prof.  Phillips,  “ On  Successive  Lands 
and  Seas." 

Royal  Botanic,  3J. 

Medical,  8. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

\Froni  Gazette , January  23rd,  1857.] 

Dated  2\st  November,  1866. 

27C2.  "William  Jacobs,  Albert-road,  Globe-fields,  Mile-end — An  im- 
proved composition  for  bedding  and  rendering  bricks  in  fur  - 
naces. 
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Dated  8th  December , 1856. 

2303.  Charles  John  Lewsey  and  George  Nasmyth,  Bucklersbury— 
Improvements  in  the  treatment  and  application  of  woods 
used  in  the  construction  of  casks  and  such  like  vessels,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Dated  6 th  January.  1857. 

51.  Charles  Emilus  Wright,  Green-street,  Blackft-iars— Improve- 
ments in  preparing  lubricating  compounds. 

Dated  Ttk  January , 1857. 

57.  Charles  Frederick  Claus,  Latchford,  Cheshire — Obtaining  tin 

or  compounds  of  tin  from  the  scraps  or  clippings  of  tinned 
sheet  iron. 

58.  James  Morris,  New  Kent-road,  Surrey — Improvements  in 

washing  machines. 

59.  Peter  Pilkington  and  Thomas  Entwisle,  Accrington,  Lanca- 

shire— Improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  wash- 
ing, cleaning,  agitating,  grinding,  polishing,  or  mixing  va- 
rious materials. 

60*  William  Joseph  Curtis,  1,  Crown-court,  Old  Broad -street — , 
Improvements  in  railway  axle-tree  boxes. 

61  i William  Young  Smith,  77,  Sydney-street,  Sheffield — An  im- 
provement in  sawing  all  kinds  of  wood. 

62.  Henry  Charles  llill,  Croydon,  Surrey — Improvements  in  screw 

and  lifting  jacks,  and  in  machines  for  lifting,  pressing,  and 
lowering. 

Dated  8th  January , 1857. 

63.  George  Pate  Cooper,  Walworth,  Surrey — Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  of  shirt  collars. 

65.  Bupert  Newton,  Birmingham— A new  or  improved  manufac- 

ture of  metallic  boxes. 

66.  Wright  Prestwich,  Oldham — Improvements  in  gas  burners. 

67.  Edward  Joseph  Hughes,  Manchester — Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  and  application  of  compounds  resembling  gutta 
percha  and  caoutchouc,  from  flour,  fibrine,  gelatine,  and 
other  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  (A  communication.) 

68.  James  Harris,  Hanwell,  Middlesex — An  improved  lock,  and 

method  of  acting  upon  lock-bolts,  latches,  taps  and  valves, 
railway  and  other  signals,  bells,  and  other  like  apparatuses. 
6?2  Alexander  McDonald,  Polished  Granite  Works,  Aberdeen — 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  columns,  pilasters,  and 
other  similar  structures  of  granite,  marble,  porphyry,  jasper, 
serpentine,  sienite,  and  other  stones  capable  of  receiving  a 
high  polish. 

70.  Thomas  Lawes,  77,  Chancery-lane — A machine  or  apparatus  to 

be  used  in  cleansing,  purifying,  and  drying  animal  and  vege- 
table substances. 

71.  Thomas  Ball  and  John  Wilkins,  Nottingham — Improvements 

in  manufacturing  looped  fabries,  suitable  for  the  making  of 
gloves  and  other  articles. 

72.  John  James  Bussell,  Wednesbury,  and  Joseph  Bennett  Howell, 

Sheffield — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  tubes, 
applicable  to  the  flues  of  steam  boilers  and  other  uses. 

73.  Thomas  William  Keates,  Chatham -place  — Improvements  in 

the  treatment  of  Rangoon  naphtha,  and  other  varieties  of 
petroleum. 

74.  John  Roberts,  Upnor,  Kent — Improvements  in  the  stoppering 

or  closing  of  jars,  bottles,  and  other  vessels,  applicable  also 
to  the  joining  of  earthenware  and  other  pipes. 

75.  Robert  Turnbull,  Harwich — Improvements  in  cradles  for  heav- 

ing up  ships. 

Dated  8th  January , 1S57. 

76.  John  Rock  Day  and  Joseph  Lester  I links,  Birmingham — Im- 

provements in  constructing  and  attaching  knobs  and  handles 
of  drawers  and  doors,  cupboard  turns,  and  other  such  like 
articles. 

77.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-ficlds — Improvements 

in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  sewing  or  uniting  and  orna- 
menting fabrics.  (A  communication.) 

VS.Eobert  Smith,  Longridge,  near  Preston — Certain  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  corded  skirtings  and  corded  petticoats. 
79.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln's-inn-fields — Improvements 
in  the  application  of  the  electrotype  or  galvano  plastic  pro- 
cesses. (A  communication.) 

John  Anderton  Carruthers,  Over  Darwcn,  near  Blackburn — 
Improvements  in  the  mode  or  method  of  forming  the  lease 
or  shed  in  sizing,  warping,  or  weaving. 

81.  James  Ilardaerc,  Manchester — Improvements  in  machinery  or 

apparatus  for  preparing  cotton,  wool,  and  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances to  be  spun. 

82.  Joseph  Gibbs,  Abingdon-strcet,  Westminster — Improvements 

in  extracting  gold  and  silver  from  their  matrices  and  from 
other  substances  or  materials  with  which  they  are  combined, 
mixed,  or  associated. 

Dated  10 th  January , 1857. 

84.  John  and  Christopher  Gratrix,  Preston — Improvements  in 
looms. 


85.  Louis  Julien  Brethon,  Tours,  France — Improvements  in  machi- 

nery for  manufacturing  draining  pipes,  bricks,  tiles,  and  all 
other  similar  plastic  articles. 

86.  David  Dunne  Kyle,  Albany-street,  Regent’s-park — A method 

of  retarding  or  stopping  railway  trains  and  carriages,  appli- 
cable also  to  carriages  on  common  roads. 

87.  John  Adams,  13,  Ivy-cottages,  Queen  s-road,  Dalston— A Minie 

or  other  rifle-sight  on  a new  and  improved  plan. 

88.  John  Chanter,  Borough-road,  and  John  Wakefield,  Suchicore, 

Dublin— Improvements  in  the  fire-boxes  or  furnaces  of  loco- 
motive engine  boilers. 

89.  James  Hodgson,  16,  Sweeting-street,  Liverpool — An  improve- 

ment in  constructing  wrought  iron  masts,  yards,  bowsprits,, 
and  other  ships’  spars. 

90.  Francis  Xavier  Ivukla,  Raven  row,  Mile-end-gate — Improve- 

ments in  apparatus  for  heating  stoves  by  gas. 

91.  Charles  Richard  Olliffe,  Park-lane,  and  James  Anning  Gollop, 

New  Oxford-street— Improved  apparatus  for  cleaning  knives. 

93.  Paul  Desrues,  Paris — Improvements  in  purifying  gas. 

94.  William  Watt,  Belfast — Improvements  in  treating  or  preparing 

Indian  corn  and  other  grain  and  amylaceous  vegetable  sub- 
stances for  fermentation  and  distillation. 

95.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 

in  galvanic  batteries  and  in  apparatus  connected  therewith. 
(A  communication.) 

96.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 

in  propelling  ships,  boats,  and  other  vessels.  (A  communi- 
cation.) 

Dated  12 Ih  January , 1857. 

97.  Benjamin  Biram,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in 

machines  for  washing  coal  and  other  minerals. 

99.  Arnold  Goodwin,  69,  Guildford-street — An  improvement  in 
fixing  the  tubular  flues  of  steam  boilers. 

101.  Uriah  Scott,  Camden-town,  and  Frederic  Holdway,  Bayswater 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  metal  type,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  same  for  various  purposes. 

103.  Richard  Chrimes,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in 
. apparatus  for  regulating  the  pressure  of  fluids. 

Dated  13/4  January , 1857. 

105.  John  Kinks  and  George  Wells,  Birmingham — An  improve- 
ment or  improvements  in  metallic  pens. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


January  23rd. 

1741.  Ferdinand  Potts. 

1742.  John  Onions. 

1748.  Henry  Doublcday. 

1754.  James  Ashman. 

1758.  George  Collier  and  John 
Crossley,  and  James  Wil- 
liam Crossley. 

1770.  Thomas  Wrigley. 

1772.  Samuel  Jay  and  George 
Smith. 

1776.  Julien  Denis. 

1778.  Charles  Hodges. 

1783.  Henry  Remington. 

1857.  Wm.  Hall,  Elisha  ; Wylde, 
and  William  Waite. 

1884.  Pctei-p  Armand  lc  Comte  de 
Fontainemoreau. 

1896.  William  Church  and  Henry 
Whiting  Harnlyn. 

1920.  Philippe  Pierre  Ilotftnann. 
2482.  George  Chappell  Potts. 
2758.  Charles  Tooth. 

January  21th. 

1786.  Henry  Robinson. 

1787.  Edmund  Eaborn  and  Mat- 

thew Robinson. 

1791.  WillianV  Griffin  and  Eliza- 
beth Dulcy. 


1819.  John  Watkins  Brett. 

1823.  Eugene  Perre  Chevalier. 
1839.  Josiah  Firth  and  Joseph 
Crabtree. 

1849.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
1867.  Joseph  Leese,  junr. 

1871.  William  Edward  Newton. 
1881.  Archibald  Lockhart  Reid. 
1885.  John  Cartland. 

1907.  John  Burns  Smith. 

1921.  Louis  Auguste  Joyeux. 

1930.  Andrew  Peddie  How. 

1931 . Charles  Marie  Chouillou. 
1937.  Robert  Jobson. 

1941.  William  Edward  Newton. 
1950.  Joseph  Maudslay. 

2151.  John  Buchanan. 

2257.  Charles  Renshaw. 

2341 . VVilliamNehemiahParsson. 
2417.  Richard  Ford  Sturges. 

2639.  Henry  Bessemer. 

2707.  George  Pye. 

2731.  John  Jones  and  Edward 
Jones. 

2749.  William  Morgan. 

2777.  William  Edward  Laycock. 
2788.  Charles  Edwin  Heinke. 
2796.  Jacob  Levi  Elkin. 

2861.  Frederic  Siemens. 


Patents  on  wmen  the  Third  Year’s  Stamp  Duty  has  been  Paid. 


January  19  th. 

142.  Robert  Angus  Smith  and 
Alexander  McDougall. 
January  20///. 

150.  Cyprien  Marie  Tessie  du 
Motay. 

153.  Peter  Spence. 

183.  John  Bird. 


226.  Richard  Garrett. 

251.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

January  22nd. 

162.  John  Lockart,jun. 

190.  Archibald  Lockhart  Reid. 

193.  Thomas  Wicksteed. 

194.  Thomas  Wicksteed. 

243.  ltd.  Archibald  Brooman. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  ARTICLES  OF  UTILITY  REGISTERED. 


No.  in  the 

Date  of 

Title. 

Proprietors’  Name. 

Address. 

Register. 

Registration. 

3938 

Jan.  23. 

Improved  Buckle  

Charles  Rowley  and  Co 

f Birmingham,  London,  and  Man- 
\ Chester. 

3939 

„ 24. 

Turnover  Collar.., 

Arthur  Newman  Dare  

88,  Piccadilly. 
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Council  will  be  prepared  to  afford  facilities  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject. 

“ Resolved, — That  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
not  only  to  the  Institutions  in  Union,  but  also  to  the 
Provincial  Museums  which  may  not  be  in  connection 
with  the  Society,  and  to  the  Free  Libraries  in  the  United 
Kingdom.” 


CONVERSAZIONI. 

Tlie  Council  have  arranged  for  two  Conver- 
sazioni for  the  Members  of  the  Society  and  their 
friends,  the  first  to  take  place  on  Saturday,  the 
21st  of  February,  to  which  ladies  will  be  invited; 
the  second  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  May,  to 
which  gentlemen  only  will  be  invited. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
INVENTIONS. 

The  Council  have  fixed  Monday,  the  23rd  of 
March  next,  for  the  opening  of  the  Ninth 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Recent  Inventions. 

Persons  intending  to  contribute  to  the  Exhi- 
bition should  communicate  with  the  Secretary 
forthwith,  stating — 

1.  The  title  of  the  invention. 

2.  Whether  the  article  will  be  a specimen, 
model,  or  drawing. 

Articles  for  exhibition  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  House  of  the  Society,  carriage  paid.  The 
days  for  receiving  articles  are,  Thursday,  the 
5th,  Friday,  the  6th,  and  Saturday,  the  7th  of 
March. 

All  articles  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
short  description  of  the  invention,  for  the  Cata- 
logue, with  a wood-block  (when  possible),  and  a 
reference  to  any  publication  where  a fuller  ac- 
count may  be  found. 


MEETING  OF  COUNCIL. 

Feb.  4,  1857. 

At  a Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  held  this, 
day,  the  following  Resolutions  were  passed  unani- 
mously : — 

“Resolved, — That  the  Secretary  beinstructed  to  inquire 
of  the  Institutions  in  Union  whether  they  consider  the  time 
has  and  ved  when , in  order  to  give  just  facilities,  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  acquiring  knowledge  in  Art 
and  Science,  it  is  expedient  that  the  National  Museums 
situate  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  the  Museum  of 
Ornamental  Art,  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  and 
the  public  Museums  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  &c.,  which 
have  already  acquired,  or  may  hereafter  acquire,  by  Par- 
^umentary  votes,  specimens  of  Art  and  Science,  should 
ke  rendered,  as  far  as  maybe  practicable,  useful  to  the 
Loco  Institutions  promoting  Art,  Science,  and  Litera- 
ture, hroughout  the  United  Kingdom,  especially  the 
Mechan,s>  anq  Literary  Institutions  in  Union  with  the 
Soc'oW  ‘id  Free  Libraries. 

. “ ‘ houltn't  be  the  opinion  of  the  Institutions  that  the 
timehas  anvec[j  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  re- 
ques  that  thy  may  pe  favoured  with  opinions  as  to 
hovthe  object  be  best  carried  into  effect,  and  the 


THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  OFFICE  AND 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 

The  Lord  President  of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council  having  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  the  privilege  of  nominating 
two  candidates  as  competitors  in  an  Examination 
recently  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
for  Clerkships  in  the  Privy  Council  Office,  the 
Council  of  the  Society  recommended  to  his  Lord- 
ship,  Robert  Abbott,  of  Leeds,  and  William  Mat- 
thew Taylor,  of  Windsor,  both  of  whom  had 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  Society’s  Ex- 
aminations in  June  last.  The  Council  have  plea- 
sure in  announcing  that  their  candidates  have 
been  successful,  standing  first  and  fourth  on  the 
list. 

There  were  twenty-one  selected  competitors 
and  five  vacancies. 


NINTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  4,  1857. 


The  Ninth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  Wed- 


nesday, the  4th  inst.,  Thomas  Winkworth,  Esq., 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 


Anderson,  Pat 
Cowper,  Rt,  Hon.  William 
Francis,  M.P. 


Wyld,  James. 


Pitman,  Edward 
Kolleston,  George,  M.D. 
Thompson,  Richard. 


The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed 
Honorary  Local  Secretaries  : — 


James  Spiers,  Esq.,  for  Oxford. 

C.  Ratcliff,  Esq.,  for  Wolverhampton. 

The  Paper  read  was  : — 


ON  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SILKWORMS,  WITH 
A VIEW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  PRESENT  SILK 
YIELDINGS  OF  BENGAL. 


By  F.  Basiifoed,  of  Surdah,  East  Indies. 

I have  devoted  my  attention  to  silk  reeling  in  Bengal 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  have  laboured  hard  to  pfo- 
fuce  a thread  as  fine,  as  perfect  in  the  reel,  and  as  well 
suited  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  Europe,  as  French 
and  Italian  silk.  I have  succeeded  so  far  as  to  merit  the 
Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  my  comparatively  su- 
perior quality  over  other  Bengals,  none  for  many  years 
past  approaching  Surdah  ( J.  and  R.  W.  Mark)  by  several 
shillings  per  pound  in  value.  My  reel  has  considerably 
surpassed  China,  and  come  up  very  close  in  the  finer 
sizes  to  middling  Italian  in  its  various  appliances  and 
value,  as  a reference  to  any  price  current  or  manufac- 
turer in  England  or  Lyons  will  corroborate ; still  I find 
that  I am  far  behind  the  finest  sizes  of  both  France  and 
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Italy,  and  with  a view  to  approach  more  nearly  to  them 
I have  imported  eggs  of  the  finest  cocoons  reared  in  both 
those  countries,  with  a view  to  engraft  them  upon  the 
different  species  of  worms  indigenous  or  at  present  com- 
mon in  Bengal,  and  I received  also  a large  quantity  of 
the  best  China  eggs  with  the  same  view,  as  the  cocoons 
of  that  country  are  also  superior  to  all  we  have  in  Bengal, 
although  their  silk  is  inferior. 

I am  desirous  to  give  the  result  of  my  exertions  to  the 
public,  as  it  may  be  a guide  to  others ; and  the  giving 
myself  this  flattering  introduction  is  to  show  that  the 
experiments  have  been  made  by  a practical  man,  who  has 
charge  of  forty  filatures,  working  '4,500  basins,  and  there- 
fore interested  in  the  favourable  results  of  such  experi- 
ments, and  in  any  good  that  may  accrue  from  the  pub- 
licity of  these  remarks. 

To  enable  my  readers  to  understand  the  subject  tho- 
roughly, 1 will  commence  by  mentioning  that  all  our 
worms  in  Bengal  for  filature  silk  give  us  several  crops  of 
cocoons  during  the  year,  except  a solitary  species  of 
annual,  origin  unknown,  and  rapidly  becoming  extinct. 

The  chief  worm  is  what  is  called  the  dessie,  or,  as  the 
word  implies,  country, — and  I therefore  conclude  it  to 
be  aboriginal  or  indigenous ; it  supplies  nearly  all  the 
cocoons  of  the  large  November  bund,  or  cold  weather 
crop  of  Bengal,  and  yields  the  finest  silk ; the  cocoons 
are  small,  and  it  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the  chota 
poloo,  or  small  worm  in  some  districts  ; the  produce  of 
the  best  quality  mav  be  taken  at  about  10,500  cocoons  to 
the  pound  of  silk ; this  worm  thrives  best  in  the  cold 
weather,  and  the  cocoons  are  better  then  than  the  after 
crops,  but  it  continues  more  or  less  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  year ; the  period  from  the  hatching 
of  the  egg  till  the  completion  of  the  cocoon  of  this  worm 
is  about  thirty-six  days  in  the  cold  weather,  but  much 
less  as  the  heat  increases. 

The  next  species  of  importance  is  the  madrassie ; the 
native  meaning  of  the  word  is  seaborn,  and  I therefore 
conclude  this  to  be  an  important  species ; it  is  sometimes 
called  nystree  ; it  is  produced  throughout  the  year,  but 
thrives  much  the  best  in  the  hot  weather,  from  March  to 
September,  is  remarkably  hardy,  and  easily  and  eco- 
nomically reared ; from  this  species  we  derive  in  the 
March  and  rainy  bunds  a very  large  supply  of  cocoons ; 
the  produce  is  comparatively  better  than  that  of  the  dessie, 
about  10,000  of  the  best  cocoons  being  required  to 
produce  one  pound  of  silk,  but  the  fibre  is  neither  quite 
so  strong  nor  the  colour  so  bright,  though  it  nevertheless 
produces  a very  good  thread  if  carefully  reeled ; these 
worms  pass  through  their  stages  so  rapidly,  that  from 
the  time  of  hatching  to  the  completion  of  the  cocoon  is 
frequently  not  over  25  days.  Thus,  you  see,  two  distinct 
species  of  cocoons  are  providentially  arranged  for  our 
different  seasons. 

The  next  is  the  boro  polo,  or  in  English — large  worm. 
This  is  an  annual,  and  1 cannot  trace  its  origin ; it 
existed  when  the  East  India  Company  first  imported 
Italian  eggs,  all  of  which  soon  failed.  The  boro  polo  is 
now  chiefly  found  in  the  Radnagore  district  , and  from  this 
worm  they  get  much  of  their  March  bund ; but  it  is  fail- 
ing fast;  it  used  to  exist  in  other  districts,  and  the  silk 
from  it  was  very  beautiful,  and  the  produce  nearly 
double  that  of  other  cocoons,  but  from  frequent  failures, 
irregular  hatching,  and  greater  expense  in  rearing,  and 
being  an  annual  worm  only,  the  natives  have  taken  a 
dislike  to  it,  and  I fear  it  will  soon  be  as  scarce  in  Rad- 
nagore as  it  now  is  in  other  districts ; they  have  another 
species  of  worm  in  Radnagore,  called  the  China,  but  how 
it  acquired  that  name  I do  not  know,  as  in  China  their 
worms  are  annuals,  and  this  is  not ; the  cocoon  is  cer- 
tainly unlike  in  shape  and  very  inferior  to  the  China, 
and  even  inferior  to  our  dessie  and  madrassie.  1 have 
now  described  the  best  species  of  our  Bengal  silkworms, 
and  1 have  shown  that  it  requires  10,000  of  our  best  co- 
coons to  produce  me  one  pound  of  good  silk  ; in  France 
2,500  cocoons  produce  the  same  quantity  of  silk.  This 


disparity  in  produce  between  the  Bengal  and  European 
cocoons  must  forcibly  strike  every  reader  of  this  paper, 
and  the  natural  suggestion  will  be,  that  if  Bengal  could 
produce  cocoons  equal  to  French  and  Italian,  the  quantity 
of  worms  they  now  rear  would  nearly  supply  the  whole 
of  Europe  with  silk. 

Actuated  by  a desire  to  improve  our  cocoons,  and 
seeing  no  reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  it  in  a coun- 
try so  beautifully  supplied  with  mulberry  and  every  con- 
venience for  rearing  worms  as  this  is,  I imported  a large 
quantity  of  the  best  French,  Italian  and  China  eggs  to 
engraft  upon  the  different  puny  species  of  our  Bengal 
monthly  race. 

I had  no  desire  to  introduce  an  annual,  as  this  is  a 
worm  only  intended  by  nature  for  cold  climates,  where 
there  is  but  one  crop  of  mulberry  in  the  year  ; here,  we 
no  sooner  cut  down  our  bush  mulberry,  than  it  springs 
up  again,  and  in  5 or  6 weeks  we  have  a second  luxurious 
crop ; in  a country,  therefore,  so  bountifully  and  contin- 
ually supplied  with  mulberry,  an  annual  worm  (which 
at  best  is  always  irregular)  is  not  required,  and  would 
not  be  encouraged  by  the  natives. 

I imported  the  annual  eggs  merely  for  one  crop  of 
cocoons  that  I might  have  the  moths  to  couple  and  cross 
upon  our  Bengali  monthly  race,  and  give  new  strength 
and  vigour  to  that.  1 now  proceed  to  explain^the  nature 
of  my  experiments,  and  their  results. 

In  Februaiy,  1854,  I received  per  overland  a large 
quantity  of  the  best  French  silkworms’  eggs;  they  were 
however  indifferently  packed,  and  only  5 or  6000  eggs 
were  good  out  of  a very  large  jrarcel ; some  of  these  com- 
menced hatching  about  15  days  after  the  boxwas  opened, 
with  the  thermometer  ranging  form  60  to  70  Fahrenheit, 
and  they  continued  hatching  very  irregularly  for  about 
three  months,  during  which  time  the  thermometer  at 
midday  reached  about  100  in  the  house. 

I treated  the  little  worms  precisely  as  the  worms  of 
this  country,  feeding  them  at  first  with  finely-cut  tender 
mulberry  leaves,  giving  the  larger  and  older  leaves  as 
they  increased  in  size  and  strength ; they  fed  and  thrived 
very  well,  displayed  a better  constitution,  and  more  hardy 
nature  than  our  country  worms ; their  stages  of  sickness 
were  in  the  colder  weather  at  six  to  eight  days’  interval, 
but  more  rapid  as  the  heat  became  greater ; they  got  over 
them  very  well,  and  but  few  died  until  near  the  time  of 
spinning,  when  the  usual  disease  attending  our  country 
worms  attacked  some  of  these,  from  which  they  chiefly 
died,  recovery  being  very  rare.  As  we  have  no  re- 
medy for  these  diseases  the  usual  fumigations  were  tried, 
but  with  little  success. 

The  healthy  few  of  the  early  incubations,  astonishingly 
large  and  strong  compared  to  our  country  stock,  were 
placed  to  spin  in  mat  frames,  such  as  are  used  by  the  na- 
tives in  their  rearing  establishments,  (as  I used  them  from 
the  beginning  to  become  habituated  to  tiie  very  convenient 
custom  of  this  country),  and  they  gave  very  beautiful 
cocoons,  some  quite  equal  in  size,  shape  and  firmness  to 
the  samples  received  with  the  eggs,  and  seemed  to  spin 
in  our  frames,  as  easily  (these  mat  frames  take  up  little 
room  and  are  vastly  more  convenient  than  twigs,)  as 
they  do  on  the  twigs  in  France. 

I was  quite  pleased  witli  tire  cocoons,  and  the  natives 
were  truly  astonished,  they  hadnever  seen  any  like  them  : 
the  later  worms  having  to  bear  extremely  hot  weather, 
did  not  succeed  so  well.  The  irregularity  of  hatching 
was  very  inconvenient;  and  referring  to  the  old  East 
I ndia  Company’s  experiments  I find  similar  complaints  of 
their  Italian  eggs,  (though  they  never  attempted  to  err’3 
and  naturalize  as  I am  doing).  Having  so  far  succeed 
with  the  cocoons,  I allowed  the  moths  to  eat  out  anA‘le" 
obtained  both  male  and  female  moths  of  our  dc.'le 
madrassee  stock,  and  paired  the  French  maleA'.!,  tlle 
country  female  and  the  country  male  with  ae  _ !I<1 
female.  The  disparity  of  size  was  immense ; >•  >wever  im- 
pregnation was  effectual;  and  the  eggs  wer*  deposit' id  in 
due  time,  both  pairings  alike  giving  egg0*  a yellovish 
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colour,  when  deposited,  but  after  three  days  those  from  the 
French  female  and  Bengal  male  turned  dark  and  remained 
unliatched  until  the  next  year,  passing  through  our  hot- 
test season  with  the  thermometer  frequently  at  105° ; here 
was  my  first  disappointment;  the  eggs  from  the  French 
male  and  the  country  female  remained  yellow  until  the 
seventh  day,  when  they  displayed  a dark  speck,  rapidly 
changed  to  slate  colour  and  all  hatched  on  the  tenth  day. 
The  young  worms  were  strong  and  healthy,  and  fed  well, 
but  were  more  rapid  in  their  stages,  owing  as  much  per- 
haps to  the  warmer  weather  as  to  their  altered  nature ; 
the  same  diseases  attacked  some  of  these,  a few  days  before 
spinning,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  a few  of  the  first 
batch  ; the  operation  of  spinning  was  more  tardy  at  the 
commencement,  the  cocoons  more  flossy,  and  less  firm 
than  the  original ; they  were  quite  as  large,  but  altered 
in  shape,  being  very  round  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the 
other,  without  the  least  contraction  in  the  centre,  or 
shewing  much  resemblance  to  the  French,  except  in  the 
larger  size  and  stronger  fibre  ; there  was  a vast  improve- 
ment upon  the  Bengali  stock.  These  worms,  from  the 
time  of  hatching  to  spinning,  occupied  thirty-four  days. 

I kept  all  the  cocoons  for  seed,  pairing  nearly  all  of 
them  in  themselves,  fully  expecting  that  this  one  cross 
would  suffice,  and  realize  my  wishes  of  improving  our 
breed  without  altering  their  nature  of  hatching ; how- 
ever, I was  sadly  disappointed,  for  on  the  third  day 
all  the  eggs  turned  black,  and  remained  thus  until  the 
following  year.  The  very  few  of  this  cross  that  I 
did  not  pair  in  themselves,  were  paired  with  indi- 
genous moths,  making  a second  cross  for  the  French 
male ; of  these  the  cross  female  with  the  country  male, 
followed  the  steps  of  the  preceding ; the  cross  male  with 
the  country  female  hatched,  but  owing  to  very  bad 
weather,  I did  not  succeed  in  getting  any  cocoons  to  con- 
tinue the  family,  and  thus  ended  all  my  labours  in  this 
department  for  the  year  1854,  with  what  success  my 
readers  can  judge.  I reeled  off  a few  of  both  the  pure 
and  cross  cocoons  that  1 had  reared,  and  the  silk  was 
quite  equal  to  the  best  French ; the  best  cross  cocoons, 
though  changed  in  shape,  gave  nearly  as  good  produce 
as  the  pure,  and  as  strong  a fibre.  The  change  in  the 
shape  did  not  in  any  way  detract  from  its  produce  or 
reeling  quality,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
case  on  the  continent.  As  I before  remarked,  I had  Italian 
and  China  eggs,  and  the  result  was  precisely  the  same  as 
with  the  French.  It  maybe  asked,  why  1 imported  the 
China  eggs,  when  the  China  silk  is  inferior  to  our  own 
reel.  My  reply  is,  that  China  cocoons,  although  small, 
are  infinitely  superior  to  our  own  dessie  and  madrassie 
sorts,  and,  in  my  opinion,  capable  of  making,  with 
good  management,  as  fine  and  valuable  a silk  as  Italian  ; 
and  the  reason  the  Chinese  reel  is  of  inferior  quality  to 
these,  is  entirely  owing  to  their  own  bad  management. 

I commenced  the  year  1855  with  the  first  cross  French, 
Italian,  and  China  females  upon  our  madrassie  and 
dessie  stock,  and  second  cross  French.  Italian,  and  China 
males  produce  upon  our  females,  which  had  gone  back 
to  annuals ; and  about  the  time  these  eggs  began  to 
hatch  in  January,  1855,  I received  another  large  supply 
of  French  eggs,  which  were  hatching  on  arrival.  They 
were  in  beautiful  order,  having  come  out  on  cloth  loosely 
packed.  I had  now  such  a quantity  of  eggs  of  different 
sorts,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  them  separate; 
however,  they  had  as  much  care  bestowed  on  them  as 
possible.  Incubation  of  all  the  crosses  went  on  as  irre- 
gularly as  with  the  first  importation,  and  it  was  several 
months  before  any  one  batch  had  finished  hatching. 
This  year’s  experiments  were  interrupted  by  my  being 
ill,  and  compelled  to  go  to  England  for  a few  months, 
but  a great  many  docoons  were  obtained  from  the  dif- 
ferent crosses  and  paired  in  themselves,  which  gave  eggs 
that  turned  black,  and  remained  in  statu  quo  until  the 
next  year.  A few  of  the  pure  French  were  kept  pure, 
but  some  were  crossed  upon  the  last  year’s  crosses,  and 
the  result  left  unknown  until  incubation ; the  following 


year  there  was  very  little  difference  in  the  cocoons  over 
last  year’s,  the  offspring  of  the  China  female  retained 
its  original  white  colour,  but  the  shape  altered  to  a 
point  at  both  ends;  the  cocoon,  if  anything,  was  larger, 
and  the  fibre  seemed  as  strong  as  the  parent  cocoons, 
and  this  was  the  case  with  the  fibre  of  all  the  other 
crosses.  This  was  a very  unfavourable  year  for  experi- 
ments, and  many  thousands  of  the  worms  died. 

On  my  return  from  Europe,  1 found  a good  supply  of 
healthy  looking  eggs  of  the  different  sorts,  and  have 
continued  the  experiments  this  year  (1856)  with  unabated 
perseverance.  They  began  hatching  early  in  January, 
but  just  as  irregularly  as  before;  a small  quantity  only 
came  out  daily,  and  did  not  cease  till  May.  The  early 
worms  were  all  good,  fed  and  thrived  as  well  as  I could 
desire,  and  the  cocoons  from  them  were  very  fine.  I had 
an  opportunity  of  again  comparing  the  pure  French 
cocoons  reared  by  me,  with  the  different  crosses,  and  the 
choice  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  pure,  but  the  cross 
cocoons  were  vastly  superior  to  those  of  Bengal ; and 
what  I reeled  off  in  the  filature  gave  a most  beautiful 
silk,  and  a yield  in  quantity  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  the  common  cocoons  of  this  country,  which  we  were 
then  reeling  in  the  filatures ; thus,  much  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  French  cocoon  remained,  but  none  of  its 
original  shape.  I supposed  now,  that  I had  so  far  re- 
duced the  original  nature  by  the  frequent  crosses,  as  to 
be  nearly  certain  of  their  now  assimilating  in  habits, 
&c.  &c.,  with  our  country  worms,  and  I did  not  reduce 
them  by  further  crossing,  but  allowed  the  moths  to  couple 
with  themselves ; great  was  my  astonishment  to  find, 
after  the  eggs  had  been  deposited  three  days,  that 
most  of  them  had  turned  black,  indicating  that  they 
still  had  too  much  French  nature  : a few  remained  yellow, 
and  hatched  after  ten  days.  How  to  account  for  the  freak 
of  nature  with  regard  to  the  rest,  I do  not  know, 
but  I had  still  to  be  more  surprised  after  this.  I had 
to  wait,  of  course,  until  next  year,  to  see  the  result  of 
the  black  eggs,  but  those  that  hatched  gave  me  ample 
occupation  for  the  time,  and  I watched  and  cared  for 
them  with  the  greatest  interest;  the  young  worms 
looked  healthy,  ate,  and  throve  well,  and  in  due  time 
gave  cocoons';  the  white  colour  alone  proved  the  Chi  na 
portion,  and  the  superior  size  of  cocoon  fibre,  and  lighter 
colour  of  some,  with  less  gloss  than  with  our  common 
worm,  showed  the  French  and  Italian  cross.  I was,  on 
the  whole,  satisfied  with  this  cross,  and  trusted  my 
labours  had  met  with  success,  but  great  was  my  astonish- 
ment after  the  pairing,  to  see  more  than  half  of  these 
eggs  again  revert  back  to  a’nnuals,  though  there  had  been 
a complete  break  in  theirnature  by  their  having  hatched  in 
January,  given  cocoons  in  February,  eaten  out  in  due  time, 
paired  in  themselves,  deposited  eggs  that  ten  days  after 
hatched,  and  now  to  fall  back,  not  to  hatch  again  until  the 
ensuing  January  1857,  I fancy  is  extraordinary  in  the 
extreme.  From  the  portion  that  hatched  I had  another  crop 
of  good  cocoons,  and  their  eggs  I distributed  to  several 
parts  of  India.  Strange  to  say,  many  of  those  reverted 
back  to  the  nature  of  annuals,  and  from  those  that  did 
not,  owing  to  bad  weather  at  the  time  of  spinning,  but 
very  few,  much  reduced  in  strength  and  quality,  are 
left  to  me  to  continue  my  experiments.  I am  now  in 
the  midst  of  the  rains,  our  worst  season  for  cocoons, 
but  still  I have  these  few,  and  am  bestowing  on  them 
the  greatest  possible  care ; what  may  be  their  ultimate 
fate  I must  leave  for  a future  communication.  I have 
many  pounds  of  eggs  of  the  different  crosses  still  retain- 
ing the  nature  of  annuals,  but  as  I have  spent  three 
years  in  trying  ineffectually  to  engraft  a superior  nature 
and  invigorate  our  common  stock,  I feel  discouraged,  and 
would  gladly  have  the  opinion  of  naturalists  as  to  the 
probability  of  my  object  ever  being  attainable,  and  the 
proper  steps  to  be  taken  for  realizing  it. 

I have  every  belief  in  the  possibility  of  improving 
our  Bengal  silkworms,  under  a better  system  of  manage- 
ment; and  have  no  doubt,  those  of  Europe,  have  only 
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acquired  their  present  perfection  Ly  care  and  tuition. 
Tiie  superb  cocoons  I saw  at  the  late  French  Exhibition, 
were  a proof  what  art  and  careful  management  can 
produce. 

Silkworms  are  said  to  have  been  originally  imported 
from  China.  1 have  lately  seen  specimens  of  the  best 
domestic  cocoons  now  being  reared  in  that  country,  and 
those  common  in  Europe  are  more  than  double  their 
size  and  weight  in  silk,  thus  clearly  proving  that  the 
worm  lias  either  degenerated  in  its  natural  country,  or 
that  European  skill  lias  worked  the  vastly  improving 
change  in  its  nature  and  constitution ; this  latter,  I 
think,  is  the  truth  the  main  difference  in  the  cocoon  is 
in  the  size,  the  shape  being  still  much  the  same.  1,  how- 
ever, allude  to  the  China  white  cocoon  only. 

In  Syria,  the  cocoons  are  in  size  and  quality  nearly 
equal  to  French,  and  as  their  climate  is  not  far  different 
from  Bengal  in  our  dry  season,  1 see  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  not  be  able  to  produce  as  fine  cocoons.  A long 
and  tedious  crossing  may  be  necessary  to  work  the  change, 
but  whatever  labour  is  required,  the  immense  improve- 
ment in  quality  and  produce  that  is  certain  to  result 
would  amply  compensate  for  both  labour  and  expense ; 
and  as  the  gain  would  be  a public  good,  the  Govern- 
ment and  public  should  encourage  the  undertaking.  I 
am  willing  to  present  eggs  to  any  one  disposed  to  fol- 
low my  steps,  and  the  more  diffused  the  experiments  the 
better  chance  of  success. 

I am  not  satisfied  that  the  present  domestic  races  of 
silkworms  are  not  originally  wild,  and  fed  on  other  food 
than  mulberry  ; the  forests  of  India  teem  with  various 
species  of  silkworms  feeding  on  all  sorts  of  leaves ; acci- 
dent may  have  led  to  the  choice  of  mulberry,  and  it 
certainly  is  the  best  suited  for  yielding  a mellow  and 
easy  winding  silk. 

I have  not  been  able  to  make  any  experiments  on  any 
wild  silkworms,  except  on  the  Bombyx  Huttoni,  but  I 
believe  it  possible  to  domesticate  a great  many  of  the 
wild  species,  and,  by  changing  their  food,  to  make  them 
produce  a silk  less  harsh  and  crude  than  they  now  do, 
and  cocoons  that  will  yield  their  thread  freely,  without 
the  aid  of  alkali  or  other  chemicals  just  as  the  domestic 
worm  does.  The  Soci£te  Zoologique  d’Acclimatation  are 
producing  wonderful  changes,  and  why  should  not  we  do 
the  same  in  silkworms.  1 see  no  reason  to  the  contrary. 

As  this  paper  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  practical 
people  in  Europe,  who  may  be  disposed  to  aid  a good 
object,  I will  subjoin  a few  remarks  upon  the  mode  of 
rearing  silkworms,  usually  practised  by  the  natives  in 
Bengal.  1 am  not  sure  if  their  defective  system  could 
be  remedied,  whether  the  produce  of  our  present  stock  of 
worms  could  not  be  vastly  improved,  so  as  to  render  the 
importation  of  foreign  species  unnecessary.  These  remarks 
will  enable  my  readers  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  1 must  mention  that  the  natives  are  so  perti- 
naciously callous  of  improvements  if  they  involve  any 
labour  or  expense,  and  are  almost  as  immoveable  in  their 
prejudices  as  the  pyramids,  that  unless  any  beneficial 
changes  can  be  effected  in  a most  simple  and  inexpensive 
way,  I have  little  hope  of  their  attempting  and  perse- 
vering in  them. 

In  the  first  place  I will  try  and  describe  the  mulberry, 
and  mode  of  cultivating  it.  The  sort  chiefly  grown 
here  is  the  wild  black  species,  both  the  indented  and 
unindented  leaf,  planted  indiscriminately,  a handful  of 
cuttings  of  both  sorts  forming  one  bush  ; and  these 
bushes  in  rows,  about  a foot  apart,  cover  large  tracts  of 
ground.  The  natives  care  little  about  the  species,  nor 
do  they  consider  which  is  best  suited  for  the  worms; 
suffice  it  to  say,  they  follow  the  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  that  satisfies  them ; they,  however,  bestow 
much  labour  on  the  cultivation,  and  from  well  managed 
lands,  get  several  extraordinarily  large  crops  of  leaf 
during  the  year;  it  is  cut  every  time  close  to  the 
ground,  and  after  a little  hoeing  it  springs  up  again 
most  rapidly.  The  leaves  are  cut  into  small  pieces  for 


the  very  young  worms,  but  after  that  stems  and  all  are 
given  just  as  they  come.from  the  field.  As  far  as  I can 
judge  of  the  mulberry,  it  is  quite  as  good  for  feeding 
worms  and  producing  silk  as  the  large  tree  mulberry  of 
Europe.  Certainly,  the  French  and  Italian  worms  I 
fed  on  it  gave  cocoons  quite  as  good,  or  even  better,  than 
the  specimens  that  accompanied  the  eggs.  Mulberry  is 
very  expensive,  and  the  natives  are  prone  to  half  feed 
and  stint  their  worms  in  consequence,  to  the  great  injury, 
of  course,  of  the  cocoon.  It  is  sufficient  to  them  if  they 
have  quantity ; they  have  little  regard  for  goodness  of 
quality  in  any  thing. 

In  the  selection  of  eggs,  there  is  a great  choice  in 
India  as  to  the  period  for  incubation,  but  as  the  cocoons  are 
alike  in  every  district  nearly,  there  is  but  little  choice  as 
to  quality.  In  one  part  or  other  of  Bengal  worms  are 
spinning  nearly  every  day  in  the  year,  but  in  the  rains 
fewer  worms  are  reared  from  the  lower  lands  than  at  any 
other  period,  partly  because  the  mulberry  is  frequently 
subject  to  inundation,  and  partly  from  the  rice  crops  at 
this  season  demanding  more  attention.  At  this  present 
moment,  15th  September,  1856,  most  of  the  mulberry  in 
Bengal,  and  very  many  of  the  filatures  also,  are  some 
feet  under  water.  The  inundation  begins  to  recede  in 
September,  and  by  the  end  of  October,  the  mulberry  is 
cut  and  thrown  away,  and  the  lands  in  a forward  state 
of  cultivation.  Early  in  November  the  majority  of  the 
rearers  procure  the  cocoons,  from  which  they  get  the 
seed  for  the  November  bund,  the  largest  we  have  in  the 
year.  Eggs  are  not  sold  here  as  in  Europe ; seed  cocoons 
are  sold  instead : the  rearers  pair  the  moths  and  manage 
them  as  they  like,— they  have  no  fixed  system.  When 
seed  cocoons  are  dear,  the  good  and  bad  are  all  equal  in 
their  estimation ; they  never  sort  them ; they  pay  high 
for  them,  and  cannot  afford  to  lose  any — such  is  their 
reasoning,  ltearing-houses  in  Bengal  are  of  mud  or 
mat  walls,  and  straw  roof;  they  are  generally  very 
small,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  heat,  have  no 
windows  or  ventilators,  or  any  other  means  of  lighting 
the  room,  except  a single  fine  lattice-screened  door- 
way ; they  are  alike  indifferent  to  light  or  tempe- 
rature, to  light  particularly,  and  they  have  some  reason 
for  this,  for  without  screens  of  lattice  net  work,  the 
flies  would  enter  and  destroy  every  wonn  in  two  or 
three  days ; even  now,  millions  are  destroyed  yearly  by 
the  flies  entering  the  room  at  feeding  time,  and  many  a 
batcli  of  apparently  good  cocoons  over  night  have  been 
found  destroyed  in  the  morning  by  maggots  coming  out 
of  them  from  fly  blows  on  the  worms  before  spinning.  In 
cold  weather  1 have  known  fires  used  by  a few  at  the 
doors  of  their  rearing-houses,  but  very  rarely,  and  the 
good  is  questionable  for  such  unventilated  buildings. 
The  fluctuations  of  temperature  in  Bengal  are  consider- 
able during  the  year,  and  even  in  the  24  hours  frequently 
as  much  as  201-’ ; no  attempt  is  made  to  equalise  it  in  the 
rearing-houses,  which  are  crammed  with  worms  and  neces- 
sarily close  and  offensive ; our  worms,  therefore,  passing- 
through  all  these  disadvantages  at  once  prove  their 
hardy  nature.  From  worms  generally  indifferently  fed, 
and  reared  in  masses,  in  close,  unventilated,  and  unhealthy 
houses,  you  cannot  expect  the  best  cocoons,  but  from  the 
very  few  independent  and  most  careful  rearers,  we  do 
sometimes  get  very  fair  quality,  from  1 5 lbs.  of  which, 
or  about  9,500  cocoons,  you  may  reel  1 lb.  of  very  good 
silk ; but  every  batch  of  cocoons  varies  so  much  in 
quality  it  is  impossible  to  fix  an  average;  the  rearers  are 
generally  very  poor  people,  and  the  larger  portion  of  them 
rarely  produce  over  100  lbs.  of  cocoons  each  bund  ; many 
even  less,  and  they  too  often  exceed  their  means  and 
stint  their  worms  in  accomplishing  this.  The  tendency  of 
the  larger  rearers  is  the  same  way  ; they  rarely  calculate 
their  means,  and  attempt  to  rear  a larger  quantity  than 
they  have  either  space  or  food  for,  and  satisfy  themselves 
with  quantity  rather  than  quality;  barring  these  few  ex- 
ceptions, the" majority  of  silk  rearers  are  in  the  hands  of 
money  lenders,  who  charge  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  for 
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the  accommodation,  which  would  absorb  all  the  pro- 
fits, it'  instead  of  employing  their  families,  they  had  to 
hire  labour ; few  or  none  of  them , as  you  may  suppose, 
reel  off  their  own  cocoons,  and  as  they  have  no  means 
to  bear  the  loss,  should  any  arise  from  attempts  to  im- 
prove upon  the  present  system  of  rearing,  they  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  it,  and  if  we  (Europeans)  de- 
sire to  see  any  improvement  in  the  cocoons,  we  must  be- 
stir ourselves  to  effect  it,  and  when  the  extra  profit  is 
palpable  to  the  natives,  they  will  doubtless  come  in  and 
reap  it.  With  cocoons,  such  as  we  now  have,  and  treated 
as  they  now  are,  we  cannot  reel  a better  silk  than  I have 
produced,  my  best  having  already  reached  35s.  6d.  per 
lb.  I have  seen  our  cocoons  reeled  at  a first-rate  filature 
in  France,  and  a better  thread  was  not  obtained  there 
than  we  can  command  here.  Our  operatives  are  not  at 
all  inferior  in  ability,  but  they  are  not  half  so  tractable 
or  careful,  and  in  this  is  our  greatest  misfortune,  and 
being  a national  failing,  it  is  most  difficult  to  surmount; 
the  ricli  native  reelers encourage  it;  their  great  aim,  as  in 
all  other  things,  is  the  largest  quantity  for  the  smallest 
price;  they  have  no  regard  or  estimation  for  quality,  and 
tlie  cocoons  from  which  I get  barely  1 lb.  of  silk  they 
would  get  1.1  at  least,  and  at  much  less  expense  for  reel- 
ing. There  are  so  few  Europeans  in  Calcutta  who  know 
any  thing  of  silk,  that  the  natives  find  no  difficulty  in 
selling  their  trash  at  profitable  prices,  andare  consequently 
formidable  competitors  with  us  for  cocoons,  and  create 
opposition  from  the  operatives,  who  would  far  rather 
take  employment  where  they  can  reel  carelessly  than  come 
to  our  better  regulated  establishments,  where  strict  at- 
tention is  demanded  from  them  ; however,  we  cannot 
complain  of  the  native  filatures ; if  manufacturers  at  home 
will  buy  their  trash  at  profitable  prices  to  them,  they  are 
quite  right  in  attempting  no  improvements. 

The  general  treatment  of  cocoons  in  this  country  be- 
fore reeling  them  is  also  bad  in  the  extreme.  They  are 
usually  sunned  till  they  are  as  dry  as  chips,  then  baked 
and  sunned  again,  the  gum  undergoing  baneful  changes ; 
the  colour  becomes  faded,  the  fibre  reduced  in  strength, 
elasticity  destroyed,  and  the  worms  so  dried  up  as  to  have 
110  weight  to  keep  down  the  cocoon  at  the  time  of  reel- 
ing, and  the  thread  consequently  comes  offless  clean  than 
it  might;  and  as  to  sorting  the  cocoons  or  taking  off  the 
floss,  that  is  quite  neglected,  it  would  reduce  the  produce ; 
this  practice  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  I have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
altering  it  in  the  Surdah  filatures,  and  other  Europeans 
1 fancy  have  found  the  same  difficulty  with  their  esta- 
blishments. Europeans  never  rear  cocoons  in  Bengal ; 
this  department  is  entirely  confined  to  the  natives,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  purchase  them  through  middle-men, 
who  go  from  house  to  house  for  the  purpose. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  paper  just  read  was  not 
only  valuable  in  itself,  from  the  evidence  it  afforded  of  the 
capacity  of  that  great  country,  India,  to  produce  the  best 
raw  silk,  when  scientific  and  careful  attention  was  given 
to  its  culture,  but  there  were  circumstances  operating  at 
the  present  moment  which  invested  it  with  additional 
importance.  The  failure,  to  a large  extent,  during  the 
last  year  or  two,  of  the  silk  crops  of  Italy  and  France, 
and  the  impending  interruption  to  commercial  enterprise 
with  China,  rendered  the  discovery  or  application  of  any 
processes  by  which  silk  of  a similar  quality  might  be  so 
improved  as  to  make  up  for  those  deficient  supplies,  a 
matter  of  great  interest  . Since  the  introduction  of  com- 
parative free  trade  in  1846,  and  even  on  its  partial 
introduction  so  far  back  as  1826,  the  demand  for  silk 
goods  had  become  so  extensive,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
that  the  ordinary  supplies  of  the  raw  material  had  hardly 
kept  pace  with  it.  Hence  efforts  had  been  made  in 
British  Guiana,  particularly  in  Demerara,  and  also  in 


some  of  the  West  India  islands,  to  cultivate  its  growth, 
and  he  (the  chairman)  was  encoru-aged  to  hope,  from 
private  sources  of  information,  that  they  would  not  be 
wholly  unsuccessful.  Indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
prospect  of  other  important  manufactures  receiving  some 
of  their  raw  materials  from  these  colonies,  as  flax,  &c. 
He  had  observed  that  day,  that  amongst  the  subjects  for 
discussion  during  this  session  in  the  House  of  Commons 
there  was  a notice  of  a motion  having  special  reference  to 
this  subject.  An  industry  which  involved  probably  not 
less  than  fifty  millions  in  factories,  mills,  and  plant 
generally — from  six  to  eight  millions  annually  in 
material  and  labour,  and  which  gave  employment  to 
more  than  a million  persons,  deserved  every  encourage- 
ment. The  statistics  on  these  points  had  never  yet,  to 
his  knowledge,  been  supplied,  and  these  statements 
could  only  therefore  be  taken  approximately.  The 
chairman  concluded  by  inviting  discussion  on  the  paper. 

Mr.  Francis  Bennoch  rose  and  said — In  the  first  place  * 
he  thought  the  Council  had  exercised  a wise  discretion  in 
bringing  forward  this  paper  on  the  present  occasi  on ; because , 
probably,  no  subject  could  have  been  introduced,  which  in 
itself  possessed  inherently  so  deep  an  interest  to  the  com- 
mercial world  at  the  present  juncture  as  that  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  silk.  When  they  remembered  the  large 
trade  that  was  conducted  in  this  article — when  they  knew, 
as  had  been  stated  by  the  chairman,  the  large  number  of 
people  who  were  dependent  for  a livelihood  upon  its 
various  processes  of  manufacture  in  this  country,  they 
could  not  fail  to  see  its  importance.  He  found  from  the 
number  of  bales  of  silk  introduced  into  this  country  last 
year,  that  the  value  of  the  raw  material  from  all  parts 
could  not  have  been  less  than  eight  millions  sterling. 
Eight  millions  of  money  for  the  raw  material  was  a very 
large  sum,  and  the  cost  of  the  labour  added  to  that  would 
show  the  enormous  interests  involved.  They  had  heard 
how  Mr.  Bashford  had  cultivated  the  silkworm  and  en- 
deavoured to  improve  it.  He  had,  unfortunately,  to  a 
large  extent,  as  lie  had  acknowledged,  failed  in  iiis  en- 
deavours ; nevertheless,  he  (Mr.  Bennoch)  had  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  the  facts  brought  forward  in  this  paper 
would  probably  incite  naturalists  to  devote  their  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  thus  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a new 
variety  of  worm,  and  a superior  quality  of  East  Indian 
silk.  It  was  somewhat  singular,  nevertheless,  that  al- 
though private  enterprise  had  been  most  active  in  our 
Indian  empire  during  the  last  20  years,  the  production  of 
silk  and  the  imports  of  silk  into  this  country  from 
that  part  of  the  British  possessions,  instead  of  in- 
creasing had  actually  diminished,  and  were  less  than 
they  were  six-and- twenty  years  ago.  In  the  year  1830 
the  quantity  of  Bengal  silk  introduced  into  this  country 
was  8726  bales  ; he  found  also  that  the  quantity  had 
gone  on,  sometimes  diminishing,  sometimes  increasing, 
until  from  1830  to  1837  the  quantity  had  gone'  back  to 
what  it  was  in  1830;  there  was,  during  that  period, 
considerable  variation  in  the  quantity  of  silk  imported 
from  India.  In  1844,  twelve  years  ago,  we  imported 
the  large  number  of  11,000  bales,  whilst  in  1848  we  im- 
ported only  4924  bales ; but  the  quantity  of  silk  received 
from  Bengal  during  the  last  year  was  13,839  bales,  while 
in  the  year  before,  in  1855,  it  was  only  8228  bales,  or 
less  than  it  was  in  1830.  This  was  not  particularly  en- 
couraging ; and  it  was  clear  that  there  was  not  that 
increase  in  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  the  East  Indies 
which  there  ought  to  have  been,  considering  the  con- 
tinually increasing  demand  throughout  all  Europe.  But 
it  was  consolatory  to  find  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Celestial  Empire,  who  regarded  the  people  of  European 
nations  as  utter  barbarians,  were  fortunately  able  to 
supply  the  wants  of  this  country,  although  we,  with  our 
various  dependencies,  had  done  but  little  towards  in- 
creasing the  supply.  He  found  that  in  1830  the  quantity 
of  China  silk  imported  into  this  country  was  only  4842 
bales,  or  very  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  imported 
from  India,  whilst  last  year  the  quantity  of  silk  imported 
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from  China  was  58,551  bales.  He  had  prepared  a table* 
shewing  the  amount  of  imports  of  silk,  all  the  details  of 
which,  however,  he  would  not  trouble  them  with  now. 
It  presented  facts  which  lie  thought  would  startle  even 
tire  author  of  this  paper.  They  found  that  although 
they  had  not  materially  increased  the  quantity  of  silk 
from  Bengal,  yet  that  the  quantity  from  almost  every 
other  silk-producing  country  had  very  considerably  in- 
creased. From  Persia,  455  bales  were  imported  in  1830, 
and  the  quantity  since  that  time  had  varied  in  propor- 
tion to  the  probabilities  of  profit  upon  the  importation  of 
that  article  into  the  European  markets  ; but  the  average 
importation  of  Persian  silk  since  1830  had  risen  some- 
where between  2000  and  2500  bales  per  annum.  From 
Broussa  the  quantity  of  silk  had  been  small  until 
within  the  last  4 or  5 years,  and  here  was  a point  to 
which  some  attention  ought  to  be  devoted.  Up  to 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  Broussa  silk  ranked 
in  the  market  as  equal  to  the  best  Bengal  samples,  but 
not  equal  to  the  China ; but  the  Greeks,  who  sometimes 
seemed  to  teach  us  commercial  lessons,  had  taken  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  Broussa  fibre ; 
and  having  applied  the  known  improvements  to  the 
reeling  of  the  silk,  had  brought  a quality  into  the 
market  which  ranked  second  only  to  the  Italian.  They 
had  imported  the  cocoons  from  the  country  where  they 
were  produced,  and  had  them  reeled  in  Italy,  or  else  had 
transferred  from  Italy  the  machinery  for  reeling  the 
cocoons;  and  the  result  had  been,  that  they  had  pro- 
duced an  article  which  competed  successfully  with  the 
Italian  qualities.  Although  they  had  a return  of  only 
the  small  quantity  of  143  bales  of  Broussa  silk  imported, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  a large  quantity  of  silk  had 
been  introduced  under  another  name,  which  had  ranked 
as  Italian  silk.  No  doubt  the  same  principle  applied  in 
Bengal,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bashford,  would  in  the 
course  of  time,  give  us  from  our  own  possessions,  a qua- 
lity of  silk  that  would  compete  successfully  with  any  of 
the  samples  introduced  into  the  European  markets;  and 
the  fact  became  doubly  interesting  in  connection  with 
the  large  falling  off  that  had  lately  taken  place  in 
the  supply  of  silk  in  Europe.  It  had  been  calculated, 
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that  during  the  last  year  they  had  not  received  from 
Italy  and  France,  taken  together,  more  than  half  an 
average  crop  of  silk,  if  so  much — some  had  put  it  only 
at  one-third — so  that  the  demand  for  the  finer  qualities 
of  silk  for  continental  use  was  beyond  the  produce;  and 
the  French  manufacturers  who  excelled  in  their  silk 
fabrics,  had  discovered  at  last  that  there  was  something 
in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  China  silks  imported 
into  this  country,  and  also  in  Bengal  silks,  which  might 
tend  to  keep  up  the  supply  which  unfortunately  amongst 
themselves,  had  diminished  so  greatly.  Nay,  more,  he  be- 
lieved by  attention  to  the  manner  of  getting  up  the  silks 
it  was  probable  that  the  quality  imported  would  be  so  good 
as  to  diminish  tire  disparity  which  had  hitherto  existed  be- 
tween Italian  and  French  silks  and  those  from  Bengal  and 
China.  There  was  also  another  fact  in  connection  with  the 
falling  off  in  the  supply  of  silks  in  the  European  markets, 
the  causes  of  which  had  been  very  frequently  discussed. 
A well-written  article — a condensation  of  almost  all  that 
is  known  upon  this  subject,  appeared  some  six  weeks  ago 
in  one  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers,  which  he  thought 
in  part  solved  the  problem.  It  was  a curious  fact, — but 
not  curious  in  reality, — that  the  silkworm  would  follow 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature;  over-indulgence,  over- 
feeding, did  not  always  produce  the  healthiest  frame  and 
constitution.  A man  who  ate  and  drank  to  excess,  pro- 
bably would  not  be  so  strong  or  so  healthy  a man  as  one 
who  ate  and  drank  moderately;  and  who  took  abundant 
exercise.  This  principle  had  been  found  to  apply  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  silkworm.  When  the  creature  de- 
pended for  its  food  upon  the  hardy  mulberry  plant  of 
Italy  it  produced  a good  quality  of  silk,  far  superior  to 
what  is  now  produced.  At  the  time  to  which  he  was 
referring,  one  ounce  of  eggs  properly  cultivated  and  fed 
in  tire  usual  manner  by  the  peasants,  produced  140  pounds 
of  silk,  but  ultimately  those  connected  with  the  culture 
of  the  silkworm  became  divided  into  two  classes  ; one 
class  being  the  growers  of  the  mulberry  leaf,  and  the  other 
class  the  breeders  of  the  silkworm.  It  became  import- 
ant to  the  mulberry  grower,  to  produce  as  many  leaves 
as  he  could  to  sell  to  the  breeders  of  the  silkworm. 
They  therefore  transplanted  the  hardy  mountain  mul- 
berry plant  into  the  plains,  and,  by  richly  manuring, 
produced  an  immense  quantity  of  leaves ; but  whilst 
they  increased  the  crop  of  mulberry  leaves,  they  did  not 
increase  the  crop  of  silk;  there  was  a large  quantity  of 
matter,  without  a proportionate  increase  of  fibre.  The 
result  was,  instead  of  one  ounce  of  eggs  producing  140 
lbs.  of  silk,  the  produce  gradually  diminished  to  100  lbs., 
80  lbs.,  50  lbs.,  and  30  lbs.,  and  last  year  the  average 
from  one  ounce  of  eggs  was  only  14  lbs.,  instead  of  140 
lbs.  within  the  last  five-and- twenty  years.  Here  then 
was  a fact  which  demanded  attention,  because,  not  only 
was  the  quantity  of  (he  silk  diminished,  but  the  quality 
greatly  deteriorated.  As  were  the  leaves  so  must  the 
silk  be.  The  coarse  and  bloated  leaves  compelled  the 
worms  to  produceacoarse,  irregular,  and  unhealthy  fibre. 
Those  were  a few  facts  which  he  thought  worth  dwelling 
, upon  in  a meeting  like  this,  because  they  found  both  the  qua - 
! lity  and  the  quantity  of  the  silk  diminished.  The  fact  was, 
the  growers  of  the  leaves  and  the  breeders  of  the  worms, 
instead  of  having  one  common  interest  together,  had  a 
divided  interest,  and  unfortunately  the  grower  of  the 
leaves — the  agriculturist — had  become  (lie  dictator  to 
those  who  bred  the  worms.  The  article  to  which  lie 
before  alluded  entered  upon  the  subject  in  a truly  philo- 
sophical manner,  and  would  form  a useful  accompaniment 
to  the  highly  practical  and  valuable  contribution  of  Mr. 
Bashford.  The  fact  that  as  a nation  we  are  scarcely 
doing  anything  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  silk  in 
India,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  yield  of  silk  was 
diminished  in  consequence  of  a grasping  policy,  based  on 
cupidity,  all  these  things  would  probably  suggest  to  the 
mind  of  some  enterprising  man  the  advantages  he  would 
derive  from  introducing  into  our  Indian  empire  an 
entirely  new  and  improved  system  with  regard  to  the 
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production  of  silk.  Although  they  could  not  but  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  receiving  so  valuable  a con- 
tribution to  the  information  which  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  annually  receiving  in  this  Society  in  the  paper  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Bashford,  yet  he  (Mr.  Bennoch)  thought 
there  were  some  points  connected  with  this  subject  which 
it  would  be  well  to  explain,  and  probably  Mr.  Bashford 
might  be  induced,  on  a future  occasion,  to  supply  further 
details  with  which  they  were  at  present  unacquainted. 
The  author  of  the  paper  had  given  some  numbers  and 
t weights,  but  these  were  difficult  to  deal  with.  Had 
he  told  them  the  number  of  pounds  of  cocoons  thati; 

5 took  to  produce  a pound  of  silk,  they  would  then  have  had 
a basis  of  calculation  by  which  they  could  have  compared 
his  plan  with  others,  and  the  results  as  compared  with 
ti  those  in  Italy  and  France.  The  quantity  of  cocoons  to 
produce  one  pound  of  silk  was  found  to  vary,  according 
to  locality,  from  II  to  5 lbs.  of  cocoons  to  the  pound  of 
silk  in  that  condition  tobe  fit  for  thehandsof  the  throwster, 
i,  which  was  the  preliminary  process  prior  to  its  being  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  for  weaving  into  the 
various  fabrics.  Another  point  was  the  great  difficulty 
the  author  of  the  paper  had  met  with  in  the  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  stupidity  of  the  natives.  Instead  of  doing 
i all  they  could  to  assist  him  in  his  endeavours  to  improve 
i'  the  quality  of  the  silk  in  India,  they  were  satisfied  with 
; the  coarsest  products  so  long  as  they  obtained  a profit. 

, It  was  difficult  to  upset  their  old  plans ; therefore  it  was 
? important  that  the  East  Indian  Government  , or  an  associa- 
tion of  individuals,  should  initiate  a movement  for  the 

I improvement  of  the  silk  cultivation  in  that  important 
part  of  our  possessions,  and  do  for  the  silk  trade  of  this 
country  what  the  Manchester  manufactures  had  done 
with  regard  to  cotton,  namely,  when  they  found  the 
supplies  falling  off  in  one  quarter,  to  try  to  discover  other 
i and  fresh  sources  of  supply  of  the  raw  pnaterial  which 
formed  the  basis  of  their  great  staple  manufacture,  inde- 
pendently of  all  foreign  ones.  The  world  itself  was  the 
great  field  of  commercial  operation.  One  country,  from 
natural  circumstances  or  resources,  would  produce  a better 
commodity  than  another  country,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  this  country  would  produce  articles  better  and 
cheaper  than  other  countries,  thus  creating  a free  inter- 
! change  of  commodities.  If  they  discovered  that  the 
supply  of  silk  was  diminishing,  it  behoved  them  to  look 
a-head  for  fresh  sources  of  supply,  so  that  they  might  not 
; have  their  mills  standing  still  and  their  operatives  unim- 
ployed  and  starving  for  want  of  material.  Such  being 
the  case,  he  thought  the  large  manufacturers  ought  to 
associate  themselves  together  for  that  great  purpose.  If 
it  were  not  for  an  unhealthy  principle  of  competition — 
association  for  such  a purpose  would  bring  about 
the  most  beneficial  results.  It  was  too  much  the  object 
in  business  to  grow  rich  as  fast  as  they  could ; it  was  an 
amiable  weakness,  no  doubt ; but,  nevertheless,  there 
were  some  principles  of  national  honour  which  ought  to 
rise  superior  to  our  individual  interests;  and  if  they 
could,  by  a combination  such  as  he  had  suggested,  carry 
out  the  important  objects  in  view,  he  knew  of  no  ques- 
[ tion  that  demanded  their  attention  so  much  as  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  silkworm,  and  the  production  of 
l a better  supply  of  that  valuable  material.  Arising  out  of 
the  great  diminution  of  the  supplies  from  other  quarters, 
was  no  doubt  the  increase  of  the  supply  received  from 
l the  Chinese.  It  was  certain  that  but  for  the  energy  and 
1 industry  of  these  people  there  would  not  be  a supply  of 
I silk  enough  for  half  the  manufacturers  of  England.  The 
) supply  had  been  rapid,  and  had  come  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  it  was  most  wanted  ; so  recently  as  1851  the 
quantity  of  silk  introduced  into  this  country  from  China 
| was  only  23,000  bales,  whereas  they  found  in  1853  it 
was  35.000  bales;  in  1854,  60,000  bales;  in  1855  it 
j was  52,000  bales:  and  in  1856  it  waf  58,000  bales. 
Where  would  the  silk  manufacturers  of  England  have 
been  but  for  the  energy,  industry,  and  perseverance  of 
the  Chinese  people,  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  look 


upon  with  a sort  of  contempt.  In  conclusion,  he  begged 
to  express  his  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Bashford  for  the 
information  he  had  communicated,  with  a hope  that 
further  details  would  be  afforded  at  a future  opportunity. 

Mr.  Leckie  (of  the  firm  of  Durant  and  Co.)  said, 
having  heard  the  paper  of  Mr.  Bashford  lie  could  endorse 
most  of  the  statements  contained  in  it.  He  had  known 
the  author  for  many  years,  and  for  the  last  five  or  six 
3'ears  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  his  produce 
of  silk  had  passed  through  his  (Mr.  Leckie’s) 
hands ; and  he  could  say  that  during  that  period  it  had 
been  an  improving  production.  During  the  lifetime  of 
Mr.  Watson  that  gentleman  went  to  great  expense  in 
making  experiments  with  a view  to  improve  the  quality 
of  silk  produced  in  India.  He  took  out  with  him  work- 
men from  France  and  Italy,  and  also  the  most  improved 
machinery  for  reeling.  He  erected  a steam  factory,  and 
spent  a fortune  in  trying  to  improve  the  system  of 
reeling,  but  lie  found,  as  Mr.  Bashford  had  observed,  the 
natives  so  obstinate  and  prejudiced  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  it  up.  He  looked  upon  this  as  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  non-improvement  of  the  silk  pro- 
duction of  India.  Added  to  this  was  the  unhealthy 
character  of  the  climate  in  the  low  lands  to  European 
constitutions,  which  compelled  most  of  the  reelers  to 
return  to  their  own  country  for  the  sake  of  their  health. 
With  reference  to  the  production  of  silk  in  India  he 
thought  the  figures  of  Mr.  Bennoch  did  not  exactly  repre- 
sent the  actual  state  of  the  case.  With  regard  to  the  year 
1848,  which  was  referred  to  as  being  one  in  which  the 
importations  of  silk  were  very  small,  it  was  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  that  was  the  season  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, during  which  the  great  silk  magazines  were  shut 
up.  He  might  remark  that  at  the  time  when  French 
organzine  was  fetching  46s.  per  pound,  China  silk  was 
scarcely  saleable  at  from  18s.  6d.  to  20s.  Bengal  silk 
was  then  worth  from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  pound  only,  but 
it  now  found  buyers  at  from  15s.  to  15s.  6d.  In  1848 
the  first  of  the  November  bund  of  Bengal  silk  sold  at 
12s.  9d.  to  13s.  That  silk,  if  they  had  it  now,  would  be 
worth  35s.  The  low  price  which  Bengal  silk  formerly 
produced  in  the  European  market  might  he  placed 
amongst  the  reasons  for  the  small  importation  of  that 
article.  Another  fact  was,  that  a great  portion  of  the 
silk  produced  in  India  was  used  in  fabrics  there,  and  this 
was  found  to  pay  the  producers  better  than  exporting  it 
at  8s.  or  9s.  per  pound.  A great  quantity  of  the  silk 
was  manufactured  into  corahs  and  sashes  for  the  ladies, 
and  it  was  rarely  that  even  the  poorest  of  the  natives  had 
not  some  article  of  silk  upon  them  ; besides  which  they 
supplied  the  Arabs  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Straits. 
With  regard  to  the  statement  that  Mr.  Bashford’s  silks 
realised  many  shillings  per  pound  more  than  other 
samples  from  the  same  district,  lie  (Mr.  Leckie)  must 
take  exception  to  it.  At  the  most  he  (Mr.  Leckie) 
could  make  it  only  many  pence  more.  For  example,  his 
best  samples  were  worth  only  about  Is.  fid.  per  pound 
more  than  the  other  descriptions,  although  Mr.  Bash- 
ford’s  was  par  excellence  the  silk  of  Bengal.  One  of  the 
reasons,  he  thought,  for  the  smaller  importations  of 
1848  was,  that  the  China  silk  was  more  easily  worked 
than  most  other  descriptions,  and  for  that  reason  was 
preferred  by  the  manufacturers  over  the  silk  of  India. 
With  regard  to  the  productions  of  Broussa,  he  thought 
Mr.  Bennoch  was  in  error  in  awarding  the  meed  of  praise 
he  had  done  to  the  Greeks.  He  believed  only  two 
filatures  were  owned  by  the  Greeks  there,  who  exported 
their  cocoons  to  Marseilles  and  Trieste,  which  were  after- 
wards very  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  at 
Nottingham.  The  filatures  of  which  he  spoke  were 
termed  Broussa  a I’ltalienne,  and  perhaps  few  people 
could  tell  the  difference.  The  Greeks  did  not  originate 
the  improved  system  of  reeling,  but  a certain  pasha,  in 
1851.  The  Greeks,  generally  speaking,  were  a people 
fonder  of  trafficking  than  of  manufacturing — they  liked 
to  “ buy  and  sell  and  get  gain.”  They  were  excellent 
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merchants,  and  we  were  very  much  indebted  to  them. 
With  regard  to  improving  the  silk  cultivation  of  India, 
lie  believed  it  to  be  morally  impossible  whilst  the  natives 
remained  so  obstinate  and  so  wedded  to  their  old  preju- 
dices. They  could  not  get  them  to  reel  the  silk  regu- 
larly ; sometimes  they  commenced  with  from  six  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  cocoons  going,  then  a number  of  ends 
would  become  broken — 'the  winding  still  kept  on,  and 
again  the  broken  ends  were  taken  up,  and  altogether  the 
reel  produced  was  of  a most  irregular  character — a state 
of  things  which  could  not  be  obviated  except  by  a system 
of  supervision,  to  which  they  were  at  present  obstinately 
averse. 

Mr.  John  Chadwick  having  been  called  on  by  the 
Chairman,  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  culture  of 
silk  in  India,  but  had  listened  with  interest  to  the  paper 
which  had  been  read.  He  said  that  if  the  inferiority  in 
the  reeling  of  India  could  not  be  overcome,  in  consequence 
of  the  indolence  of  the  natives,  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  cocoons  should  not  be  imported  and  reeled  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent;  for  though  we  cannot 
give  a nerve  to  the  thread  which  nature  has  denied  it, 
we  can  reel  an  even  regular  thread  instead  of  an  uneven 
and  foul  one ; but  it  was,  perhaps,  of  more  importance 
to  import  the  cocoons  of  China,  because  they  would  make 
a silk  equal  in  fineness,  in  nerve,  and  in  all  other  fea- 
tures, to  any  silk  produced.  He  had  himself  imported 
cocoons  from  China,  part  of  which  had  been  reeled  in 
Manchester  and  part  in  France,  and  in  both  cases  or- 
ganzine,  equal  to  that  of  French  growth,  had  been 
produced.  He  thought  there  was  no  reason  whatever 
why,  in  the  course  of  time,  this  country  should  not  reel 
the  silk  for  its  own  manufactures,  and  thus  obtain  the 
size  of  thread  best  adapted  for  its  requirements.  In 
allusion  to  a remark  made  by  the  Chairman,  he  said 
that  the  policy  of  free-trade  had  not  yet  been  applied  to 
the  silk  manufacture  of  this  country.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  1846,  removed  the  duty  from  foreign  thrown  silk, 
but  retained  the  highest  amount  of  duty  that  could 
practically  be  enforced  on  foreign  manufactured  goods, 
and  this  protection  (as  it  was  falsely  called)  was  still 
retained,  though  the  odium  now  rested  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  not  removing  it,  and  not  with  the  manufac- 
turers, many  of  whom  had  prayed  for  its  removal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.K.S.,  remarked  that  Mr.  Ben- 
nock  had  drawn  attention  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mulberry  leaf.  About  a year  ago,  in  the 
Society’s  Journal,  (if  he  recollected  rightly,)  there  was  a 
notice  of  some  experiments,  in  which  the  ieaves  of  the 
castor-oil  plant  were  substituted  for  those  of  the  mul- 
berry. He  would  ask,  whether  any  further  reports  had 
been  made  upon  that  subject  ? 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  experiments  with  the 
leaves  of  t he  castor-oil  plant  had  not  been  tried  with  the 
ordinary  silkworm,  but  with  the  Bombyx  cyntliia,  a 
totally  different  species  of  worm.  More  experiments 
were  tried  by  Col.  Sir  Win,  Reid,  in  Malta,  and  had 
completely  failed. 

Mr.  Leckie. — It  is  a worm  grown  in  Assam  and  the 
hill  country. 

Mr.  IS.  C.  Tufnell  stated  that  the  experiments  had 
completely  failed  in  Malta,  in  the  second  crop,  but  had 
been  attended  with  some  success  in  Demerara. 

Mr.  J.  Vavasseuu  said,  though  Mr.  Ilashford’s  ex- 
periments to  improve  the  silk-worm  of  Bengal  had 
failed,  his  efforts  to  improve  the  reeling  of  their  produce 
had  been  eminently  successful.  The  superiority  of  his 
own  and  other  European  filatures  over  native-reeled  silk 
proved  the  possibility,  by  the  introduction  of  European 
capi  tal  and  management,  of  improving  the  whole  of  the 
silk  produce  of  Bengal.  The  fact  that  the  native  growers 
were  able  to  give  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  for  the  use  of 
money,  proved  that  there  was  plenty  of  scope  for  profit- 
able investment.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
superiority  in  the  European  filatures  of  Bengal  was  the 
result  of  care  in  the  reeling  only,  not  of  any  improve- 


ment in  the  rearing  of  the  worms.  Mr.  Bashford  said 
they  were  half  starved,  were  kept  in  dark,  close,  unven- 
tilated huts,  and  that  no  care  was  used  in  selecting  the 
best  cocoons  for  seed.  This  neglect  of  all  the  conditions 
of  the  silk  worm’s  health  resulted  in  just  what  might  be 
expected,  a very  wretched  thread.  To  produce  a good 
thread  for  the  manufacturer’s  use,  it  was  indispensable 
that  due  care  should  be  taken  in  respect  to — 1 . The 
rearing  of  the  worms ; 2.  The  reeling  of  the  cocoons ; 

3.  The  throwing.  As  to  this  last  point,  there  was  not 
much  room  for  improvement;  he  (Mr.  Vavasseur)  would 
therefore  say  nothing  about  that,  but  in  Asiatic  silk 
there  was  much  to  be  done,  both  as  regarded  the  rearing 
the  worms  and  reeling  the  cocoons.  By  Mr.  Bashford’s 
persevering  care  in  reeling  he  had  improved  his  silk  till 
it  had  reached  the  highest  rank  among  Bengals,  but  his 
improvements  were  brought  to  a stop,  because  the  cocoon 
itself  was  not  improved,  the  natives  not  taking  the  neces- 
sary care  in  rearing  the  silk  worm.  In  China  this  posi- 
tion was  reversed,  the  worm  was  very  good,  and  was 
evidently  reared  with  judgment  and  attention,  so  that  a 
superior  cocoon  was  produced,  but  the  best  result  was  not 
obtained,  because  the  silk  was  carelessly  reeled,  for  at 
present  Europeans,  not  being  allowed  to  live  in  the  inte- 
rior, could  not  improve  the  reeling.  There  was  no  suffi- 
cient motive  to  induce  the  natives,  in  Bengal  and  China, 
to  improve  either  the  rearing  of  the  worms  or  the  reel- 
ing, for  all  their  silk  was  so  eagerly  bought  at  high  prices, 
that  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  would  put  them- 
selves to  any  trouble  to  improve  an  article  which  in  its 
present  condition  was  so  profitable.  This  state  of  the 
market  was  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  the  European 
crop  of  1856,  but  should  the  next  few  years  produce 
the  average  yield  in  Europe,  the  former  relative  position 
of  Asiatic  and  European  silk  would  not  be  maintained, 
and  for  this  reason, — before  the  failure  of  the  crop  in 
1856,  Asiatic  silk  was  comparatively  little  known  or 
used  on  the  continent  , but  it  had  now  been  forced  into  use 
there  to  a great  extent.  If,  therefore,  the  European 
crop  in  future  years  returned  to  its  annual  yield,  Asiatic 
silk  would  still  be  favoured  with  a large  consumption 
on  the  continent,  and  as  a consequence  its  average  range 
of  price  would  be  higher  than  before  1856,  and  European 
silk  would  be  relatively  depressed.  If  this  view  were 
correct,  though  the  present  state  of  the  market  might  be 
considered  exceptional,  there  was  every  probability  of 
Asiatic  silk  commanding  better  prices  than  formerly, 
without  any  improvement  in  the  article  itself.  On  this, 
therefore,  he  (Mr.  Vavasseur)  based  the  conclusion  that, 
there  would  be  no  motive  to  induce  the  Chinese  or  Ben- 
galese to  make  any  alteration  in  their  silk  culture.  But 
though  the  state  of  the  market  did  not  afford  a probabi- 
lity of  any  improvement  being  made  by  the  natives 
themselves,  it  ottered  additional  inducements  for  Euro- 
pean enterprise  and  capital.  What  Mr.  Bashford  had 
done  for  his  own  filature  might  be  done  by  others,  very 
much  to  their  own  profit.  The  prospects  of  the  silk  ; 
market  offered  the  highest  inducement  for  European  en- 
terprise to  commence  and  to  extend  the  field  of  silk 
culture  in  countries  favourable  for  its  growth.  They 
might  be  broadly  described  as  contained  in  a zone  ex- 
tending from  about  25°  to  45°  north  latitude.  Persia, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Spain  were  all 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  silk.  But  it  was  hopeless  I 
to  expect  the  highest  results  from  the  growth  of  silk  in 
eastern  countries  without  European  capital  and  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Lyell  said,  two  years  ago  lie  received  a lettei 
from  Dr.  Sutherland,  from  Port  Natal,  with  a specimen  of 
silk  cultivated  there,  accompanied  by  a statement  that 
the  mulberry  tree  in  that  climate  was  in  full  leaf  nearly 
all  the  year  round.  The  country  was  dry,  and  in  all  re- 
spects adapted  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  silk-  j 
worm.  Dr.  Sutherland  wished  him  to  obtain  an  opinion 
as  to  the  fibre  of  the  sample  he  forwarded.  He  submitted  1 
it  to  an  Italian,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  very  excellent,  i 
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He  thought  it  a tact  worth  mentioning,  that  in  that  dis- 
trict of  the  country,  there  were  great  facilities  for  the 
production  of  silk  of  good  qualities,  and  if  they  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  treatment  of  silk,  cocoons  would  be 
imported  aud  made  use  of  in  this  country. 

Mr.  J.  Chadwick,  said,  he  had  also  received  samples 
of  silk  from  Port  Natal,  but  it  was  so  imperfectly  reeled 
that  he  could  make  nothing  of  it.  He  had  also  received 
samples  of  silk  grown  in  Australia,  but  it  was  merely  by 
way  of  experiment. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Vaulev, 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  chanks  to  Mr. 
Bashford,  took  occasion  to  pass  in  review  some  of  the 
extraneous  subjects  which  had  been  introduced  by  some 
of  the  speakers;  but  as  he  had  himself  set  the  example 
by  an  allusion  to  the  results  of  the  approximation  to  free 
trade,  since  1846,  as  far  as  regarded  silk  goods,  he  was 
hardly  in  a position  to  complain  of  them.  Only  on  one 
point  would  it  be  necessary  to  explain  himself.  He  (the 
chairman)  in  his  allusion  to  the  relaxation  in  1826,  had 
not,  as  Mr.  Chadwick  appeared  to  think,  quoted  that 
year  as  the  introduction  of  free  trade  into  that  particular 
manufacture,  but  rather  as  the  dawn  of  it,  for  the  duty 
then  imposed  of  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  anything 
but  the  realisation  of  that  policy.  It  was  only  an  im- 
provement of  what  had  previously  obtained,  namely, 
total  prohibition. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary since  the  reading  of  the  paper : — 

Sir, — I am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Bashford  merits  thanks 
from  the  country,  and  especially  from  the  silk  trade,  for 
his  interesting  and  valuable  attempts  to  improve  the  silk 
yieldings  of  Bengal. 

Being  much  interested  in  the  development  of  silk  reel- 
ing in  this  country,  I beg  to  offer  a few  remarks  upon 
Mr.  Bashford’s  paper. 

I have  reeled  on  my  patent  machinery  Bengal  cocoons, 
and  have  produced  silk  therefrom  of  a quality  very  superior 
to  that  reeled  in  India.  Unfortunately  the  cocoons  are 
so  small  that,  excepting  at  a very  low  cost,  a preference 
would  be  given  for  the  European  by  reason  of  their  more 
abundant  yield. 

Although  Mr.  Bashford  has  not  yet  realised  his  ex- 
pectations, he  has  evidently  made  considerable  progress, 
and  has  demonstrated  that  the  European  silkworm  will 
thrive  well  in  India, 

I am  inclined  to  suppose  that  one  cause  of  the  degenera- 
tion and  weakness  of  the  Bengal  worm  is  occasioned  by 
the  removal  of  its  species  four  times  yearly.  The 
European  silkworm  reproduces  itself  once  only  in  the 
year,  and  is  evidently  much  stronger  than  the  Bengal, 
and  yields  four  times  as  much  silk.  I would,  therefore, 
suggest  to  Mr.  Bashford  to  retard  (by  artificial  means) 
the  incubation  of  the  eggs,  so  that  twelve  months  shall 
elapse  before  they  are  hatched,  and  as  the  mulberry 
will  produce  four  crops  of  food,  so  he  might  have  March 
silk  from  the  previous  March  eggs,  &c.,  &c.  It  appears 
beneficial  for  the  embryo  worm  to  have  twelve  months 
for  maturity.  Nature  will  not  encourage  any  violation 
of  her  laws.  You  may  improve  the  black  man,  but  you 
cannot  make  him  white. 

The  cold  weather  crop  in  Bengal  apparently  yields 
the  finest  silk — this  result  agrees  with  the  products  of 
Europe.  The  finer  qualities  of  silk  come  from  the 
mountainous  districts.  I concur  with  Mr.  Bashford  in 
his  estimation  of  China  cocoons,  having  reeled  therefrom 
silk  superior  to  any  French  or  Italian.  I have  for  the 
past  three  years  been  prosecuting  at  my  works  here 
practical  experiments  in  silk  reeling,  and  have  succeeded 
in  rendering  the  operation  more  simple  and  easy  than 
any  process  of  thread  making  in  other  fibrous  manu- 
factures. 

This  new  industry  will  shortly  enter  upon  its  deve- 
lopment. In  due  time  I expect  we  shall  receive  cocoons 
from  the  various  silk  countries,  and  thus  possess,  as  in 


the  cotton  manufacture,  our  raw  material  in  its  primitive 
form- — when  our  silk  manufacturers  will  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  very  imperfectly  reeled  silk  with  which  they 
are  at  present  supplied,— I am,  &c., 

THOS.  DICKINS. 

Silk  Works,  Middleton,  Feb.  4, 1857. 


The  following  is  the  article  from  the  Daily  News  on 
the  Silk  Crop  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bermoeli:— 

“The  failure  of  the  silk  crop  is  not  a mere  local 
calamity,  nor  are  its  collateral  evils  confined  solely  to 
those  engaged  in  silk  manufacture,  for  it  has  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  monetary  derangement  from  which  Eng- 
land and  France  are  but  now  emerging.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a question  of  general  interest  to  ascertain  the 
true  causes  of  this  enormous  falling  off  in  production; 
to  inquire  whether  it  may  be  considered  as  a merely 
temporary  and  accidental  calamity,  or  whether,  like  the 
disease  in  the  potato  and  the  vine,  its  recurrence  or  con- 
tinuance is  to  lie  apprehended,  and  if  so,  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  arrest  its  progress.  The  distress  it 
has  created  in  those  districts  where  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  population  derived  its  chief  means  of 
subsistence  from  the  various  occupations  connected  with 
rearing  silkworms  and  preparing  the  silk  for  the  market, 
and  the  social  peril  arising  from  any  serious  check  to 
the  industry  of  Lyons,  have  given  the  subject  an  im- 
portance in  France  which  has  already  induced  those  more 
immediately  interested  in  the  question  to  examine  it  in 
all  its  details.  These  inquiries  are  not  yet  at  an  end, 
nor  have  both  sides  3'et  been  fully  heard.  So  much  pro- 
gress, however,  has  been  made  in  the  investigation,  that 
we  may  safety  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  as  those  which  appear  to  be  most  gene- 
rally accepted  in  explanation  of  the  deficient  yield  of 
silk  in  France. 

“Until  the;  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the 
rearing  of  silkworms  was  carried  on  by  ‘ magnaniers,’  or 
silkworm  breeders,  whose  establishments  consisted  chiefly 
of  themselves  and  their  families,  conducting  their  opera- 
tions in  their  ordinary  dwelling-houses.  The  quantity 
of  eggs  on  which  they  operated  rarely  exceeded  two  or 
three  ounces,  and  the  yield  of  cocoons  was  usually  about 
140  lbs.  to  the  ounce  of  eggs.  The  caterpillars  were  fed 
on  the  leaf  of  mulberry  trees,  growing  almost  in  a wild 
state.  These  trees,  preferring  a poor  calcareous  soil, 
were  left  nearly  in  their  natural  condition,  rarely  ma- 
nured, and  suffered  to  grow  to  their  full  height,  produc- 
ing a not  very  abundant  crop  of  leaves  of  a smaller  size 
and  lighter  colour  than  those  of  the  cultivated  mulberry, 
but  containing  a large  amount  of  nutritive  matter.  The 
result  of  this  was  a silk  of  a very  superior  quality,  both 
for  toughness  and  elasticity,  but  somewhat  high  in  price. 
The  vvgnanier  was  rarely  the  proprietor  of  the  mulberry 
trees,  which  were  grown  as  a source  of  profit  by  large 
agricultural  proprietors,  who  sold  the  leaves  to  the  silk- 
worm feeders.  These  latter  chiefly  depended  on  their 
own  moths  for  the  supply  of  eggs  for  the  next  year’s 
broods,  rarely  purchasing  eggs,  unless  from  neighbouring- 
producers,  and  selecting,  for  continuing  the  race,  the 
largest  and  finest  cocoons ; and,  when  the  moths  were 
produced,  preserving  those  only  whose  strength  and  phy- 
sical conformation  were  such  as  experience  had  shown  to 
be  the  best  fitted  for  ensuring  a healthy  and  hardy  race 
of  caterpillars.  The  first  change  made  in  the  system 
was  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mulberry  trees, 
who  directed  their  attention  to  the  best  mode  of  increas- 
ing the  crop  of  leaves.  This  was  effected  by  planting 
the  trees  in  a richer  soil,  and  liberally  manuring.  The 
trees,  instead  of  being  left  to  their  natural  growth,  were 
topped,  and  a denser  mass  of  foilage  was  soon  produced, 
the  leaves  being  larger,  thicker,  and  more  abundant  than 
before,  but  containing  a much  larger  proportion  of  fluid, 
and  having,  consequently,  a far  less  concentrated  amount 
of  nutriment  in  a given  weight  of  leaves. 

The  effect  of  this  apparently  improved  culture  soon 
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declared  itself.  The  silkworms  fed  on  these  leaves  were 
less  healthy,  the  crop  of  cocoons  less  certain,  and  the 
quality  of  the  silk  frequently  deteriorated.  The  yield 
of  cocoons  fell  off  from  140  pounds  to  100  pounds,  then 
to  80  pounds,  and  even  lower,  and  finally  the  small 
breeders  and  producers  abandoned  their  occupations,  in 
many  instances,  as  too  precarious  or  unremunerative.  The 
profits  of  the  owners  of  the  mulberry  plantations  rapidly 
diminished  in  consequence,  and  thesystem  of  uniting  the 
occupations  of  breeder  and  mulberry  grower  was  adopted, 
the  “ magmneries”  being  at  the  same  time  mounted  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  Instead  of  two  or  three  ounces  of 
eggs  being  operated  on,  from  twenty  to  fifty  was  the 
usual  quantity,  and  the  eggs  became  a regular  article  of 
merchandise,  the  smaller  breeders  finding  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  wind  off  all  their  cocoons  than  to  reserve  them 
as  the  nucleus  of  future  broods.  The  ratio  of  caterpil- 
lars to  the  number  of  eggs  in  the  meantime  steadily 
diminished,  as  did  also  the  yield  of  cocoons,  the  silkworms 
having  become  more  liable  to  epidemic  diseases,  and  less 
able  to  resist  those  atmospheric  influences  to  which  they 
were  at  all  times  so  susceptible.  In  the  larger  establish- 
ments these  atmospheric  variations  were  sought  to  be 
counteracted  by  artificial  heat,  which,  while  it  accelerated 
the  changes  through  which  the  caterpillars  passed,  re- 
duced the  costof  producing  the  silk.  But  it  was  found  that, 
in  spite  of  improved  modes  of  ventilation  and  the  utmost 
attention  to  cleanliness,  the  liability  of  the  silkworms 
to  disease  and  the  number  of  eggs  which  were  worthless 
were  on  the  increase.  The  yield  of  cocoons  fell  from  the 
average  of  140  pounds  to  the  ounce  of  eggs  under  the  old 
system,  to  50,  and  even  30  pounds ; and  this  year,  where 
it  has  not  utterly  failed, !ithas  rarely  exceeded  14  pounds. 
The  disease  known  as  the  “ gattine”  has  become  ex- 
ceedingly common  among  the  silkworms ; the  breed  is 
evidently  generally  enfeebled,  and  the  eggs  brought  to 
market  are  of  so  doubtful  a quality  that  the  small  breed- 
ers fear  to  purchase,  and  are  preparing  to  abandon  the 
rearing  of  silkworms  altogether. 

“ The  evil,  therefore,  is  attributed  to  the  over  culture 
of  the  mulberry  tree,  which  has  increased  the  quantity 
of  leaves  at  a sacrifice  of  quality ; and  in  the  absence 
of  proper  care  in  selecting  the  moths  destined  to  produce 
the  eggs  for  ensuing  operations.  It  has  been  found, 
moreover,  that  the  yield  of  cocoons  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  caterpillars  reared  in  the  same 
establishment,  those  magnaneries  operating  on  from  one 
to  ten  ounces  of  eggs  yielding  a proportionally  larger 
return  than  those  in  which  from  ten  to  twenty  ounces 
are  undertaken.  Tire  remedy  proposed  is,  that  the 
present  system  of  over-stimulating  the  mulberry  trees 
should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  in  selecting  moths  in  the  most  perfect  conditions 
of  health  and  physical  conformation,  otherwise  it  is  to 
be  feared  that,  from  the  constant  intermixture  of  the 
still  vigorous  races  with  those  affected  by  the  artificial 
system  of  diet  and  breeding,  the  silkworm  in  France  will 
become  universally  enfeebled,  the  quality  of  the  silk 
permanently  deteriorated,  and  its  production,  as  a branch 
of  profitable  industry,  almost  annihilated. 

“ Unfortunately,  however,  the  growth  of  the  evil  has 
been  gradual,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  present 
century.  The  value  of  agricultural  property  fitted  for 
the  present  mode  of  cultivating  the  mulberry  has  been 
fixed  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a permanent  branch 
of  industry,  and  a return  to  the  old  system  would,  it  is 
feared,  seriously  enhance  the  price  of  silk,  and  therefore 
diminish  its  consumption.  A very  large  number  of 
persons  are  engaged  in  the  various  processes  of  preparing 
the  silk  for  the  market,  and  it  is  consequently  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  causes  which  have  dete- 
riorated the  race  of  silkworms  in  France  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  that  the  remedy  should  be 
so  applied  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
existing  interests.  The  rapid  progress  which  the  spread 
of  epidemics  among  the  caterpillars  has  of  late  made 


renders  the  solution  of  these  questions  a matter  of  urgent 
necessity ; and  we  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of 
naturalists  and  commercial  men  to  a subject  in  which 
we,  as  well  as  the  population  of  the  silk  districts  of 
Southern  Europe,  are  so  largely  interested.” 

Samples  of  Bengal  silk  were  shown  by  Henry 
W.  Eaton,  Esq.,  and  samples  of  silk  reeled  in 
this  country  and  in  France  from  China  cocoons 
were  shown  by  John  Chadwick,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  on  Wednesday 
next  a paper,  by  W.  Bridges  Adams,  “ On  the 
Application  of  Railways  for  Horse  Traffic  in 
the  Streets  and  Environs  of  London,”  would  be 
read. 


AMERICAN  PATENT  LAW. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  charge  of 
his  Honour  Judge  Nelson  to  the  Jury,  in  the  case 
of  Sickels  v.  Borden,  lately  tried  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  law,  as  thus  laid  down  by  the  Judge, 
is  in  conformity  with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  has  very  important  bearings  on  the 
rights  of  Patentees  : — 

“ The  only  question  remaining  for  the  consideration  of 
the  jury,  is  that  of  damages.  There  are  two  modes  of 
arriving  at  these  in  the  case  of  an  infringement. 

“ If  the  patentee  has  an  established  price  in  themarket 
for  a patent-right,  or  what  is  called  his  patent-fee,  that 
sum,  with  tiie  interest,  constitutes  the  measure  of  dam- 
ages. If  tin;  patentee  lias  not  any  established  price  for  a 
patent-fee,  then  you  are  to  inquire  as  to  the  loss  or  injury 
which  lie  has  sustained  by  reason  of  the  infringement, 
and,  as  stated  bv  the  counsel,  the  profits  which  the  in- 
fringer has  made  by  the  use  of  the  invention  of  the  plain- 
tiff', may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  damages.  Of  course 
the  defendant  cannot  complain  of  that,  because,  if  in 
fact  he  was  an  infringer,  lie  has  been  using  the  property 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  whatever  profits  lie  has  made  out  of 
it,  belong  in  equity  to  the  owner.  It  is  a question  here 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  an  established  patent-fee 
for  this  improvement  proved  by  the  evidence.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  patentee  sold  one  of  his  patent-rights 
in  Philadelphia,  for  250  dollars,  and  that  he  sold  another 
in  Baltimore,  for  500  dollars.  He  sold  several  rights  to 
the  Government,  at  the  rate  of  12.50  dollars  per  cubic 
foot,  which,  applied  to  the  Metropolis,*  upon  the  evidence, 
would  amount  to  900  dollars.  As  it  respects  the  250  dol- 
lars and  the  500  dollars,  you  have  the  explanation  of  the 
patentee  himself.  His  object  in  selling  at  such  prices,  he 
says,  was  to  get  the  invention  into  public  use,  and  that 
he  made  sacrifices  of  what  he  deemed  its  real  value  on 
this  account,  that  the  public  might  see  the  sucessful  work- 
ing of  his  improvement  . Undoubtedly  this  circumstance 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  plaintiff- — this  account  is  perhaps 
the  history  of  most  inventions  on  their  first  introduction 
to  public  notice  and  use.  It  requires  effort,  influence, 
and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  inventor,  to  introduce 
them  to  the  public  notice,  so  that  they  may  acquire  the 
confidence  of  the  community.  The  public  are  distrustful 
of  new  inventions,  and  rightfully  so  : not  one  out  of  one 
hundred  issued  at  the  present  day  is  worth,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  parchment  upon  which  it  is  written.  It  is 
only  now  and  then  a valuable  improvement  is  produced, 
and  it  soon  becomes  the  subject  of  litigation  and  contest ; 
and  even  the  most  meritorious  require  time,  effort,  influ- 
ence, and  sacrifice  of  money,  to  bring  them  to  the  notice 

* The  name  of  the  steam  vessel  on  hoard  which  the  pirated 
invention  was  alleged  to  he  used. 
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of  the  public.  And  it  is  quite  proper  that  these  views 
should  be  taken  into  account  upon  the  question  of  the 
patent-fee.  If  the  jury  are  satisfied  that  it  was  sold  at  less 
than  the  real  value  of  it,  upon  the  views  stated  by  the 
patentee,  and  that  sacrifices  were  made  for  the  sake  of 
introducing  it  into  public  use,  these  considerations  should 
be  taken  into  the  account  in  case  of  determining  the 
measure  of  damages  by  the  patent-fee . It  is  important  that 
the  jury  should  take  into  account  the  fact  that  if  they  adopt 
the  price  of  the  patent-fee,  whatever  they  may  determine 
that  fee  to  be  upon  the  evidence  in  the  case,  it  will  ope- 
rate to  vest  the  title  of  the  patent  to  the  extent  of  its  use 
in  the  Metropolis  throughout  its  term  ; and  they  should 
state  whether  they  adopt  the  patent-fee  or  the  profits  from 
the  use  of  the  inventions  as  the  measure  of  damages ; for 
in  the  former  case  the  title  passes,  and  in  the  latter  case 
it  does  not  pass,  and  your  verdict  will  be  for  a compensa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  invention  during  the  sixty  days’ 
use  before  the  suit.” 

The  reporter  makes  the  following  observation 
on  this  part  of  the  charge  : — 

It  will  be  seen  in  this  case,  by  studying  the  law  as  it 
j is  correctly  announced  by  his  Honour  Judge  Nelson,  in 
conformity  with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
the  “ exclusive  right  ” of  an  inventor  to  make  and  to  sell 
his  invention,  is  held  to  mean,  that  any  infringer  may 
take  it  at  pleasure,  paying  for  it  whatever  a jury  may 
I say  is  the  price  at  which  the  inventor  would  have  sold  it 
to  an  honest  purchaser  who  recognized  his  title,  and  who 
would  pay  that  price,  without  the  expenses,  delay,  and 
I vexation  of  a lawsuit.  In  this  particular  case,  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  did  not  work  a transfer  of  the  t itle  of  Mr. 
Sickels  to  the  Metropolis,  but  it  was  in  their  power  to 
have  done  so,  as  the  Court  now  holds  the  law,  simply  by 
finding  a verdict  for  some  price,  (say  250  dollars,)  and 
stating  that  such  price  was  for  the  patent-fee.  If  they 
had  foitnd  such  a verdict,  the  Court  ruled  that  the  title 
j!  would  have  passed  to  the  owner  of  the  Metropolis ; so 
I that  whatever  had  happened  to  the  inventor  by  the  law- 
suit, the  infringer  would  have  got  out  of  any  trouble.  The 
“ exclusive  right  ” to  “ vend  to  others  to  be  used,”  an  inven- 
tion, so  solemnly 1 ‘ secured  ” by  Constitution  and  by  statute 
to  an  inventor,  therefore  means,  that  a Court  and  jury 
may,  at  their  discretion,  “ vend  it  to  others  to  be  used’’  at 
whatever  price  they  may  think  fit  to  fix. 

In  civilized  Europe,  the  machine  which  is  found  to  be 
■ an  infringement  of  an  existing  patent,  is  decreed  to  be 
destroyed  or  confiscated,  and  the  infringer  must  pay  all 
J damage  and  costs.  But  here,  by  the  magic  of  a verdict 
| against  him , an  infringer  becomes  suddenly  transformed 
from  a “ pirate”  into  an  honest  owner  of  a patented  in- 
j vention,  duly  paid  for  by  a few  words  written  in  the 
minutes  of  some  Court,  a true  copy  of  which  ■will  at  any 
time,  when  produced,  establish  his  title  and  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  one  but  the  plundered  patentee  that 
| the  “ exclusive  right  to  vend  to  others  to  be  used,”  that 
particular  invention,  is  oneof  the  commonest  rights  in  the 
country,  in  the  “ exclusive"  enjoyment  of  which  any  one 
j may  share  at  pleasure.  ( Quere. — Would  an  infringer  be 
| better  off  by  a verdict  in  his  favour  ?) 


gjome  (torrcspoiiiiciitc. 


TONNAGE  AND  SHIPPING  REGISTRATION 
AMENDMENT. 

Sib, — The  cause  of  “ Shipping  Registration  Amend- 
ment,” as  brought  before  the  Society  of  Arts  by  my 
papers  of  1 6th  May,  1845,  and  16th  January,  1846,  having 
attracted  attention  and  led  to  many  enquiries  in  further 
exposition  of  the  views  which  I individually  entertain, 
and  to  discussion  with  reference  thereto,  I beg  the  favour 
of  your  inserting  the  enclosed  letter  which  I have  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  on 
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certain  points  of  discussion  which  have  also  been  brought 
forward  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

I am,  &c. 

CHARLES  ATHERTON. 
Woolwich  Dockyard,  Feb.  3,  1857. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics  Magazine. 

Sir, — In  acknowledgment  of  your  editorial  article  on 
“ Tonnage  and  Shipping  Registration  ” in  your  last 
number  (1747),  I am  quite  satisfied  with  your  new 
version  of  the  admitted  deficiencies  of  our  present  sys- 
tem of  Shipping  Registration  as  expressed  by  you  in  the 
following  terms 

“ What  then  are  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  law  on 
which  we  are  agreed  ? Of  course  we  acknowledge  that 
the  present  law  does  not  require  the  registration  of  the 
light  or  load  displacement  of  a vessel.  Does  not  pre- 
scribe a limit  of  load  water  line.  Does  not  require  the 
registration  of  indicated  horse-power  or  any  real  mea- 
sure of  engine-power  equivalent  to  this.  We  may 
further  acknowledge,  that  for  scientific  purposes,  a know- 
ledge of  these  data  may  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and 
we  may  further  admit  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  a committee  appointed  by  a scientific  body 
of  acknowledged  authority  whether  these  data  can  be  ob- 
tained by  legislation  or  otherwise  without  any  injury  to 
the  shipping  interest.” 

I cordially  concur  in  the  above  your  declaration  as 
the  editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine,  presuming  that  by 
the  concluding  words,  “ the  shipping  interest,”  you  mean 
the  lawful  rights  of  all  parties  interested  in  shipping 
transactions.  I observe  further,  that,  notwithstanding 
your  admissions  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  present  system 
of  official  registration,  under  the  law  of  1854,  you  again 
advance  the  often-repeated  challenge  in  support  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  present  system,  and  which  I have 
hitherto  declined  to  notice,  because,  as  I conceive,  there 
ought  to  be  no  challenge  of  intentions.  Your  often  re- 
peated challenge  is  as  follows : — 

“ The  Merchant  Shipping  Law  of  1854  is  admirable 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.” 

Now  the  foregoing  admitted  deficiences,  as  respects  the 
total  exclusion  of  external  admeasurements  from  our 
present  registration  establish  the  following  deductions : — 

1st.  That  a vessel  of  a 100  tons  register,  and  paying 
fiscal  dues  as  such,  may,  if  it  suit  the  trading  interest  of 
parties,  be  so  constructed  as  to  carry  1000  tons  weight  of 
cargo.  I ask  was  this  anticipated  and  intended  by  the 
framers  of  thelaw  ? 

2nd.  A merchant  may  contract  with  a shipbuilder  for 
a vessel  of  1000  tons  register, "pay  the  contract  price,  and 
find  himself  the  owner  of  a ship  so  proportioned  and  built, 
with  a view  to  speed  and  strength,  that  she  will  not  carry 
500  tons  weight  of  cargo  within  any  reasonable  limit  of 
load  water  line ; such  may  be  the  case ; and  I ask  was  this 
anticipated  and  intended  bv  the  framers  of  the  law  ? 

3rd.  As  respects  the  existing  reality,  every  ship,  with- 
out exception,  measured  and  registered  under  the  law  of 
1854,  of  say  100  tons  register,  is  capable  of  holding  250 
tons  of  goods  by  measurement  , at  the  usual  rate  of  40 
cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  and  yielding  freight  on  250  tons 
though  rated  for  fiscal  dues  at  100  tons  only  ; hence,  with 
persons  who  may  have  occasion  to  ship  goods,  and  don’t 
know  better,  fiscal  dues  to  the  extent  of  say  five  shillings 
per  ton,  charged  on  the  ship  may  be  expected  to  enhance 
the  cost  of  freight  five  shillings  per  ton , and  the  stipulated 
rate  of  freight  may  be  agreed  for  under  this  impression, 
though  in  reality  five  shillings  per  ton  on  the  ship,  would 
be  met  by  two  shillings  per  ton  measurement  on  the 
cargo.  Again,  I ask,  was  this  liability  to  surcharge  anti- 
cipated and  guarded  against,  or  intended,  by  the  framers 
of  the  law  ? — In  like  manner,  and  from  the  same  cause, 
other  questionable  operations  of  the  law  may  be  cited, 
all  which  would  be  obviated  by  our  shipping  registration 
embracing  not  only  the  capacity  of  ships  for  holding  bulk 
of  cargo,  but  also  their  capability  for  carrying  weight  of 
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cargo,  and  a distinctive  nomenclature  being  introduced 
into  our  system  of  registration. 

As  to  the  above  cited  cases,  I do  not  say  there  would 
be  anything  commercially  unjustifiable  in  thus  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  admitted  deficiencies  ol  our  registration  ; 
and  in  late  numbers  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  the  senti- 
ment has  been  repeatedly  advanced  as  amoral  axiom,  that 
one  who  can  be  deluded  by  any  uncertainty  in  the  term 
“ Tonnage,”  deserves  no  more  protection  from  parliament, 
than  the  simpleton  in  any  other  trade,  who  chooses  to  buy 
a “ pig  in  a poke.”  Again  I ask  was  the  propagation  of 
such  morality  as  this  anticipated  and  intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  law  which  regulates  our  shipping  registra- 
tion. 

It  is  evident  that  advantage  may  be  taken  in  each  of 
the  various  cases  of  tonnage  anomaly  above  specifically 
cited,  and  as  respects  these  possible  instances  of  shipcraft, 
instead  of  concurring  in  your  declaration,  that  “the 
Merchant  Shipping  Law  of  1854,  is  admirable  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,”  permit  me  to  say, 
that  the  law  is  lamentably  open  to  being  made  use  of  for 
the  purposes  above  set  forth,  and  that  such  purposes,  if 
acted  upon,  constitute  public  abuses,  which  have  not 
been  anticipated,  guarded  against,  or  intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  law,  and  which  cannot  be  permanently 
upheld.  I remain,  &c., 

CHARLES  ATHERTON. 

Woolwich  Dockyard,  Feb.  3. 


RAILWAY  COLLISIONS. 

Sir, — As  there  is  so  much  loss  of  life,  limb,  and  pro- 
perty by  railway  collisions,  allow  me  to  suggest  a 
telescopic  or  compressible  truck,  to  be  placed  before,  and 
another  after,  each  train,  the  resisting  medium  being 
vulcanized  India  rubber,  with  ample  space  to  expand 
externally  and  internally  on  being  compressed,  which 
would  materially  ease,  if  not  wholly  prevent  any  serious 
accident,  at  a comparatively  trifling  cost. 

1 am,  &e., 

G.  N.  SHORE. 

Lyme  Regis,  Dorset,  Jan.  30th,  1857. 


♦ 


Saddleworth. — The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Mechanics’  and  Literary  Institution  took  place  at  Upper- 
mill,  28th  ult.  Such  was  the  interest  of  the  event,  that, 
several  days  before  the  meeting,  all  the  tickets  of  ad- 
mission were  sold.  Amongst  those  present  were  J.  H. 
Whitehead,  Esq.,  Southside;  Charles  J.  Buckley,  Esq., 
Holly  Ville  ; Richard  Buckley,  Esq.,  Nook;  Edward 
Bottomley,  Esq..  Greenfield;  John  Bradbury,  Esq., 
Brownhill;  W.  K.  Schofield,  Esq.,  Heathfields  ; Samuel 
Rhodes,  Esq. , Kirlcburton ; Ralph  Rhodes,  Esq.,  Liver- 
pool; James  Platt,  Esq.,  Prospection ; Thomas  Wood, 
Esq.,  Ryefields;  William  Broadbent,  Esq.,  Ilarropgreen; 
James  Broadbent,  Esq.,  Carr-house;  W.  J).  Hall,  Esq., 
Diggle  Ville;  Dr.  B.  Bradbury,  M.D.,  Dobcross;  Robert 
Hastings,  Esq.,  Dobcross;  Dr.  Saville,  Mossley ; Miles 
Mayall,  Esq.,  Mossley;  R.  S.  Bukley,  Esq.,  Woodend; 
Ralph  T.  Bradbury,  Esq.,  Kinders;  William  Blackburn, 
Esq.,  Uppermill ; John  Shaw,  Esq.,  St.  Chads;  Thomas 
Shaw,  Esq.,  St.  Chads;  Rev.  J.  Robinson,  late  of 
Middlewich;  and  William  H.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Marsden. 
Mr.  Lawton,  the  hon.  secretary,  read  the  report,  which 
described  the  privileges  of  the  institution  as  consist- 
ing of  educational  classes,  circulating  and  reference 
library,  and  reading-room.  In  the  classes  are  taught — 
arithmetic,  writing,  mensuration,  grammar,  bookkeep- 
ing, and  geography.  The  pupils  number  5!) ; average 
attendance.  50.  They  are  in  charge  of  a salaried 
teacher,  who  reports  them  to  be  diligent  in  their  studies. 
The  library  is  composed  of  1,500  volumes,  very  few  of 
which  have  been  presented;  the  average  weekly  circula- 


tion is  82  volumes.  The  reading-room  is  well  supplied 
with  papers  and  periodicals  of  various  kinds.  The  num- 
ber of  members  at  the  end  of  last  December  was  153  ; 
the  average  of  the  year,  152.  Of  these  one  pays  two 
guineas  annually,  22  one  guinea,  15  half  a guinea,  103 
6s.,  eight  ladies  8s.,  and  three  ladies  5s.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  a number  of  non-paying  members, 
who  are  sent  free  bjr  the  subscribers  of  one  guinea  and 
upwards,  and  who  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  classes, 
reading-room,  and  library,  the  same  as  other  members. 
About  twelve  months  ago  some  unknown  friend  made  a 
donation  of  £10  to  this  Institution,  on  condition  that  it 
was  spent  upon  scientific  or  philosophical  instruments, 
&c.  The  committee  accepted  the  kind  offer,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  donor,  fitted  up  and  pur- 
chased a complete  dissolving-view  apparatus  and  micros- 
cope, upon  the  best  known  plan.  The  annual  income  is 
about  £82,  including  interest  from  £300,  being  the  balance 
in  hand  during  the  last  three  years.  In  concluding  this 
brief  report  the  committee  regret  that  so  few,  compara- 
tively, of  the  working-classes  take  advantage  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Institution,  which  are  so  numerous  and 
applicable,  that  whoever  is  now  without  a good  secular 
education  must  in  after  years,  when  the  want  is  found, 
lay  the  blame  upon  his  own  shoulders.  The  meeting  was 
then  addressed  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson, 
Mr.  E.  Thornton,  Mr.  I).  Morris,  Mr.  Frank  Curzon  (of 
Huddersfield),  Rev.  S.  Dyson,  Mr.  James  Platt,  and  other 
gentlemen. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


Mon.  London  Inst.,  7.  Mr.  Charles  Salaman,  “ On  the  History  o 
Music,  especially  in  connection  with  National  Dances.” 

Architects,  8.  I.  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  jun.,  41  A Memoir  of  the 
late  Alexis  de  Cliateauneuf.”  11.  “ Some  description  of 
the  Streets  proposed  to  he  formed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.”  III.  “ A report  to  the  Council  on  the 
Soulages  Collection,  with  reference  to  recommending  its 
purchase  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government.” 

Geographical,  8£.  I.  Lieut.-General  William  Monteith, 
“ Notes  on  the  Route  from  Bushire  to  Shiraz.”  II.  Col* 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  “ Observations  on  the  Geography  cf 
Southern  Persia,  with  reference  to  the  pending  Military 
Operations.”  III.  Lieut.-General  Joclimus,  “Commen- 
taries oil  the  Battle  of  Sellasia,  &c.” 

Tues.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Huxley,  “ On  the  Senses.” 

Syro-Egyptian,  7|.  Dr.  William  Camps,  “ On  the  State  qf 
Medicine  in  the  Schools  of  Alexandria  and  Lesser  Asia.” 

Civil  Engineers,  8.  Discussion  “ On  the  Permanent  Way  of 
Railways.” 

Med.  and  Cliirurg.,  S£. 

Zoological,  9. 

Wed.  Literary  Fund,  3. 

London  Institution,  3.  Mr.  E.  W.  Brayley,  “ On  Mineralogy 
and  Crystallography.” 

Society  or  Arts,  8.  Mr.  W.  Bridges  Adams,  “ On  the  Ap- 
plication of  Railways  for  Horse  Traffic  in  the  Streets  and 
Environs  of  London. 

Graphic,  8. 

Microscopical,  8.  Anniversary. 

Archaeological  Association,  8£. 

Ethnological,  8|. 

Tnuns.  Royal  Institution,  3.  Trof.  Tyndall,  “ On  Sound. 1 

Royal  Society  Club,  G. 

London  Institution,  7.  Dr.  R.  E.  Grant,  “ On  the  Natural 
History  of  Extinct  Animals." 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Royal,  8£. 

Fm.  Astronomical,  3.  Anniversary. 

Royal  Institution,  8*.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “ On  the  Appli- 
cation of  Light  and  Electricity  to  the  Production  of  En- 
gravings— Photogalvanography.” 

Sat.  London  Institution,  3.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “ On  Expcri- 
men  al  Physics,  chiefly  in  Relation  to  Chemistry.” 

Royal  Institution,  3.  Prof.  Phillips,  “ On  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Life  on  the  Globe — Fossil  Plants.” 

Medical,  8. 


Par. 
31 G 
341 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 
SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPER  S. 
Delivered  during  the  Vacation , 1856. 

No. 

. Railways— Returns. 

East  India— Copies  of  Treaties,  &c.,  with  tlio  Native  States  Of 
India. 
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393.  Gold  (Australia) — Return. 

395.  Army  Prize  Money — Account. 

296.  Transportation — Second  Report  from  Committee. 

384.  Spirits — Return. 

385.  Dublin  Union  Workhouses — Returns. 

394.  Mr.  James  Sadleir — Copies  of  the  Informations  and  Warrant. 
343.  Masters  and  Operatives  (Equitable  Councils  of  Conciliation) — 

Report  from  Committee. 

3S7.  Churches  and  Schools — Return. 

3G9.  Ecclesiastical  Commission — Third  Report  from  Committee, 
Evidence,  Ac. 

413.  Public  HealtluAct — Returns. 

349.  Grand  Jury  Presentments  (Ireland) — Abstract  of  Accounts. 

397.  London  Corporation — Annual  Accounts. 

403.  Burmese  War — Return. 

454.  Private  Bills — Return  of  Capital  and  Loan. 

455.  Public  Bills — Return. 

411.  Criminous  Clerks — Return. 

392.  Stamped  Postage  Envelopes,  Ac. — Returns. 

380.  Sound  Dues — Report  aud  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

390.  Churches — Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report. 

416.  National  Debt — Return. 

429.  Municipal  Boroughs  ( Ireland) — Abstract  of  Statement. 

252.  Finance  Accounts — Classes  1 to  8. 

311.  Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland)  Bills — Report  from  Committee. 
383.  Compensations  (Ireland) — Return. 

394.  (1).  Mr.  James  Sadleir — Copies  of  Informations,  Ac. 

428.  Oxford  University — Copy  of  an  Ordinance. 

39.  (7.)  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  (31st  July,  1856). 

422.  Army — Index  to  Report  of  the  Board  of  General  Officers. 

431.  CustomsDuties (Canada .and the Westlndies) — Correspondence. 

432.  British  Guiana — Correspondence. 

337.  Civil  Service  Superannuation — Report  from  Committee. 

315.  Transports — Return. 

353.  Lunatic  Asylums — Abstracts  of  Accounts. 

3S1.  Revenue,  Ac-  (Ireland) — Accounts. 

396.  Sugar,  &c  —Return. 

398.  Registers  (Scotland) — Return. 

399.  Church  Leaseholds— Return. 

400.  Rural  Police  (Scotland)— Return. 

402.  Grand  Jury  Cess  Applotment  (Ireland) — Return. 

405.  New  Palace  at  Westminster — Correspondence. 

401.  Valuation  (Scotland) — Return. 

412.  Election  Auditors  (Ireland)— Return. 

420.  poor  Laws — Returns. 

423.  Barrack  Masters  (Ireland)— Return, 

424.  Army— Nominal  Return  of  Lieutenant-Colonels. 

426.  Library  of  the  House — Report  from  the  Committee. 

439.  Eliza  Canningford — Correspondence. 

440.  Redundant  List  (Public  Departments) — Return. 

448.  Sittings  of  the  House — Return. 

450.  Select  Committees — Return- 

452.  Public  Bills — Alphabetical  List. 

453.  Private  Bills — Returns. 

379.  Adulteration  of  Food,  Ac — Report  from  the  Committee. 

110.  Justices  of  the  Peace — Return. 

378.  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

404.  Transportation — Lords’  Report. 

417.  Legacy,  Ac.  Duties — Return. 

430.  Russian  Prizes — Return. 

446.  Insolvent  Debtors’  Court — Abstract  of  Return. 

449.  Divisions  of  the  House — Return. 

456.  Criminal  Procedure — Report  by  C.  S.  Greaves,  Esq. 

355.  Transportation — Third  Report  from  the  Select  Committee'. 
389.  New  Westminster  Bridge — Report  and  Evidence. 

375.  Public  Monies — Report  from  the  Committee. 

346.  Rating  of  Mines — Report  from  the  Committee. 

421.  Army,  Commissariat,  and  Ordnance  (1854-55) — Accounts. 

332.  Local  Charges  upon  Shipping — Report  from  Committee. 

362.  Contracts  for  Public  Departments — Report. 

376.  Friendly  Societies — Report  of  the  Registrar. 

415.  Commissions  of  Inquiry — Return. 

422.  (1.)  Army  (Supplies  of  the  British  Army  in  the  Crimea) — 

Index  to  Report. 

39.  (8.)  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  (31st  August). 

364.  Medical  Licenses — Returns. 

425.  Aldershot  Camp— -Return. 

331.  Medical  Department  (Army) — Report. 

350.  Municipal  Boroughs  (England  and  Wales)— Abstract  of  Return. 
410.  Bullion,  Ac. — Account. 

418.  Malt,  &c. — Returns. 

419.  Navy,  Army,  Ac.  (Receipt  and  Expenditure)— Detailed  Ac- 

count. 

445.  Baptisms  (Church  of  England) — Abstract  of  Return. 

457.  Collectors’  Fines  (Prescot  Division) — Returns. 

39.  (9.)  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  (3Uth  September). 

293.  Tithes — Return. 

355.  (1.)  Transportation — Index  to  Reports. 

441.  “Workmen — Abstract  of  Return. 

380.  (1.)  Sound  Dues — Index  to  Report. 

354.  Pilotage — Abstract  of  Returns. 

270.  County  Treasurers — Abstract  of  Accounts. 

427.  Paupers,  &c.  (Metropolis) — Returns. 

444.  Wills  and  Administrations — Abstract  of  Return. 

39.  (10.)  Trade  ahd  Navigation  Accounts  (31st  October). 

435.  Paupers  (Metropolis)— Return. 

375.  (1.)  Public  Monies — Index  to  Reports. 

447.  Business  of  the  House — Return. 


337.  (1.)  Civil  Service  Superannuation— An  Addition  to  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Report. 

330.  Woods,  Forests,  Ac. — 34th  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 

382.  Public  Income  and  Expenditure — Account. 

414.  Superannuations — Return. 

442.  Burial  Fees — Abstract  of  Returns. 

369.  (1.)  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Ac. — Index  to  Reports. 

332.  (1.)  Local  Charges  upon  Shipping — Index  to  Report. 

39.  (XI.)  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  (30th  November). 

438.  Children  in  the  Workhouses — Return. 

443.  Criminal  Justice  Act — Abstract  of  Return. 

451,  Public  Petitions — Return. 

319.  Church  Rates  (Rates  Refused,  Ac.)— Return; 

267.  Bill — Aberdeen  Colleges. 

Railway  Accidents  (1st  January  to  30th  June,  1856 — Returns.. 
Department  of  Science  and  Art — Third  Report. 

Mining  Districts — Report  of  the  Commissioners. 

Convict  Prisons  (Pentonville  Prison,  Ac.) — Reports. 

Tariffs  (Foreign  Countries,  Ac.)— Return. 

Highways  (Receipts  and  Expenditure) — Statements. 

Colonial  and  other  Possessions — Statistical  Tables,  Part  I. 

Salt  in  British  India — Papers. 

Salt  in  British  India — Conclusion  of  the  Commissioners’ 
Report. 

Coal  Mines — Reports  of  the  Inspectors. 

Prisons — Twenty -first  Report  of  Inspectors  (Southern  and 
Western  District),  Part  3. 

Trade  of  Foreign  Countries — Abstract  of  Reports. 

Census  of  Ireland  for  the  Year  1851 — Part  5.  Tables  of 
Deaths,  Vol.  1. 

Census  of  Ireland  for  the  Year  1851 — Part  6.  General  Report 
Military  Prisons — Report  by  Colonel  Jebb. 

Metropolis  Water  Supply — Reports. 

Australia  (Discovery  of  Gold) — Further  Papers. 

Australian  Colonies — Further  Papers. 

Turnpike  Trusts  (Scotland) — Abstract  of  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure. 

Trade  and  Navigation  with  Foreign  Countries  (1855) — Annual 
Statement. 

Crown  Lands  in  the  Australian  Colonies — Further  Papers. 
Foreign  Countries  — Statistical  Tables,  Part  3. 

Paris  Universal  Exhibition — Reports,  Parts  2 and  3. 

Criminal  Offenders  (England  and  Wales) — Tables,  1855. 

War  with  Russia — Addresses,  Resolutions,  Ac.,  from  the 
British  Colonies. 

Public  General  Acts— Cap.  62  to  120,  and  Table. 


Session  1854. 

448.  (3.)  Index  to  Reports  of  Commissioners  (Cathedral  and  Col- 
legiate Churches). 

Delivered  on  4 th  February , 1857. 

323.  Church  Rates  (Monies  received  and  expended) — Return. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette , January  30^,  1S57.] 

Dated  2 6th  November , 1856. 

2802.  Francis  North  Clerk,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  metallic 
roofing  for  buildings,  and  in  appendages  to  roofs. 

Dated  9th  December , 1856. 

2916.  Thomas  Peake,  Abbey  street  Mill,  Derby — Certain  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  chenille  and  other  piled  fabrics. 
Dated  12 111  January , 1857. 

9S.  George  Fergusson  Wilson,  Belmont,  Vauxhall — Improvements 
in  treating  Burmese  and  such  like  petroleum,  and  their  pro- 
ducts. 

100.  Joseph  Bennett  Howell,  Sheffield,  and  Nicholas  Harvey,  12, 
Ilaymarket — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  hof  steam 
boilers. 

102.  George  Eskholme  and  Henry  Wilkes,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire — 
Improvements  in  apparatus  for  preventing  waste  of  water 
from  service  pipes  and  cisterns. 

Dated  13 th  January , 1857. 

104.  Alfred  Bower,  Liverpool— Improvements  in  or  applicable  to 
the  keels  of  navigable  vessels. 

107.  William  Gossagc,  Widnes,  Lancashire — Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  the  construction  of 
apparatus  used  for  such  manufacture. 

108.  David  Cheetham,  Rochdale — Improvements  in  apparatus  ap- 

plicable to  steam  and  other  Jboilers. 

109.  Michael  Totter,  Manchester — The  application  of  certain  mate- 

rials in  the  manufacture  of  licalds  for  weaving. 

110.  Robert  Cameron  Galton,  Ham-common — An  apparatus  for 

giving  alarm  to  the  inmates  of  dwelling-houses  in  cases  of 
burglary. 

111.  Fraiujois  Auguste  Vcrdeil,  30,  Rue  St.  Sulpice,  Pans,  and 

Emond  Michel,  4,  Quai  Imperial  Puteaux  (departement  of 
the  Seine),  France — Improvements  in  obtaining  extracts 
from  madder  for  dyeing  and  printing. 

112.  John  Barsham,  Albert-road,  Kingston- upon-Tliames — An  im- 

provement in  the  manufacture  of  mats  or  fabrics  used  for 
packing. 

113.  Robert  Russell,  Derby— Improvements  in  stoves  and  fire-places. 
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Dated  1 4 /A  January , 1857. 

114.  Sir  James  Murray,  M.D.,  Dublin— Abating  the  smells  and  in- 
creasing the  fertilizing  usefulness  of  liquid  manures,  sewage, 
gas,  or  other  liquors,  and  for  means  of  raising  or  propelling 
such  mixtures  and  other  solids  or  fluids  to  convenient  heights 
or  distances, 

11C.  John  Coope  Haddan,  4,  Cannon-row,  Westminster— Improve- 
ments in  smelting  ores,  and  in  roasting  and  extracting  pro- 
ducts therefrom.  (A  communication.) 

117.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane— An  improved 

steam  engine.  (A  communication.) 

118.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane— An  improve 

ment  in  rollers  employed  for  calendering,  mangling,  and 
other  processes  of  analogous  character.  (A  communication.) 

119.  Gustav  Adolph  Blittkowski,  New-street,  U.S.— Improvements 

in  breech -loading  fire-arms. 

Dated  15 tli  January , 1857. 

120.  Alfred  Charles  Hobbs,  97,  Cheapside — An  improvement  in  locks 

and  latches. 

121.  David  Hamilton  Fowler,  New  Orleans,  U.S. — An  improve- 

ment in  steam  boilers. 

122.  George  Parker  and  William  Martin,  Manchester— Certain  im- 

provements in  machinery  for  opening, cleaning,  and  preparing 
cotton. 

123.  Joseph  Higham,  Manchester— Improvements  in  valve  musical 

instruments. 

124.  Charles  Wye  Williams,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  furnace 

grates  and  fire-bars. 

125.  Thomas  Frederick  Henley,  Bromley— Improvements  in  the 

preparation  or  manufacture  of  certain  beverages  or  liquors  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  home-made  wines,  and  in  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  same. 

126.  Francis  Watkins,  Summerfield -cottage,  Birmingham— Improve- 

ments in  machinery  for  manufacturing  bolts,  spikes,  and 
rivets. 

127.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane— An  improvement 

in  steam  engines.  (A  communication.) 

128.  Julius  Homan,  Milk -street,  Cheapside— Improved  machinery 

for  folding  cloth  into  lengths. 

129.  George  Bedson,  Manchester — Improvements  in  coating;  and 

insulating  wire. 

130.  Matthew  Andrew'  Muir  and  James  Mcllwham,  Glasgow— Im- 

provements in  moulding  or  shaping  metals. 

131.  Robert  Adamson  and  Richard  Holland,  Preston,  Lancashire- 

Certain  improvements  in  looms  for  weaving. 

Dated  16//;  January , 1857. 

132.  Samuel  Haycraft,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  anchors. 

133.  Thomas  Jackson  Milnes  Townsend,  Scarby,  near  Brigg,  Lin- 

colnshire— Improvements  in  drain  pipes,  and  in  machinery 
for  producing  the  same. 

134.  John  Edridge,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  “ safety  pinsM 

for  dress  and  other  similar  purposes. 

135.  Henry  Henson  Henson,  38,  Parliament-street — Improvements 

in  treating  animal  and  vegetable  fibre  and  fabrics  for  pre- 
serving or  waterproofing  the  same. 

136.  George  Storey  Moore,  Monkwearmouth,  Sunderland — An  im- 

provement in  combining  steam  engines  and  boilers,  when 
used  with  screw'  or  stern  propellers  of  ships  or  vessels. 

137.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield,  Sussex-placc,  Loughborough  - 

road,  Brixton — Improvements  in  sewing  machines.  (A 
communication . ) 

138.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln's-inn-field — Improvements  in 

tutching  machines.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  17//;  January , 1857. 

140.  Prix  Auguste  Theodore  Piclion,  Dijon,  France— An  improved 

process  for  accelerating  tanning  without  the  assistance  of 
acids  foreign  to  the  bark. 

141.  Charles  Frederic  Vasscrot,  45,  Essex- street,  Strand — A new' 

beverage.  (A  communication.) 

142.  Charles  Frederic  Vasserot,  45,  Esscx-strcet,  Strand — Covering 

all  description  of  grain  with  a fertile  substance  or  manure, 
and  the  apparatus  employed  for  the  same.  (A  communica 
tion.) 

143.  John  Dennison  and  Henry  Hirst,  Halifax,  Yorkshire — Im- 

provements in  looms  for  w'eaving. 

144.  Peter  Walker,  Warrington — Improvements  in  apparatus  em- 

ployed in  distilling  and  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar. 

145.  Augustin  Leopold  Autran,  39,  Rue  dc  l’Echiquier,  Paris — Cer- 

tain improvements  in  the  wicks  of  candles  and  lamps. 

146.  Joseph  Cooke  and  William  Cooke,  Shrewsbury — A new  or 

improved  rotary  machine,  to  be  used  as  a steam-engine, 
w'ater-wheel,  fire-engine,  or  pump. 

147.  Andrew'  Steinmctz,  Middle  Temple. — The  improvement  of  cir- 

cular gas  burners  and  their  chimnics  (to  be  called  the  Stein- 
metz  Burner  and  Steinmctz  Chimney). 


148.  Robert  Reeves  and  John  Reeves,  Bratton,  Westbury,  Wilts — 

Improvements  in  machinery  for  delivering  manure  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

149.  William  Warne,  Tottenham — Improvements  in  the  manufac- 

ture of  deckle  straps. 

150.  John  Long,  Tiverton,  Devon — Improvements  in  the  fastenings 

of  brooches  and  other  articles  of  jewellery. 

Dated  19//;  January , 1857. 

151.  Nicholas  Fortune,  Paris— Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 

knife  handles. 

152.  Henry  Yannoy,  25,  Rue  du  Faubourg  du  Temple,  Paris— Cer- 

tain improvements  in  heating  foot-stoves,  beds,  and  appli- 
cable to  various  other  similar  purposes. 

153.  Thomas  Sagar  and  Christopher  Turner,  Burnley,  Lancashire- 

Certain  improvements  in  power  looms  for  weaving. 

155.  William  Haslett  Mitchel,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.S. — Im- 
provements in  means  for  distributing  and  composing  types. 
157.  Edwin  Clark,  29,  Great  George-street,  Westminster — Im- 
provements in  floating  docks. 

15S.  John  Bird,  Chance’s  Fire  Brick  Works,  near  Dudley — Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  articles  suitable  to  be  used 
as  window  heads  and  sills,  lintels,  and  other  similar  parts  of 
buildings. 

159.  Edwin  Clark,  24,  Great  George-street,  Westminster — Improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  raising  ships  out  of  the 
water  for  the  purposes  of  examination  and  repair. 

Dated  20//;  Januaiy , 1857. 

161.  Thomas  Edwards  and  Daniel  Row'ley,  Brierley-hill,  Stafford- 
shire— New  or  improved  machinery  for  rolling  taper  bars. 
165.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  petticoats  and  other  knitted  fabrics  on 
circular  looms  or  frames.  (A  communication.) 

167.  Thomas  Johnson,  Runcorn,  Cheshire — An  improvement  in 
purifyingalkaline  lees. 

169.  William  Henry  Barlow,  Derby,  and  Henry  Woodhouse,  23 
Parliament-street — Improvements  in  the  permanent  way  of 
railways. 

171.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields — Improvements 
in  apparatus  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  property  at  sea- 
(A  communication.) 


INVENTION  WITH  COMPLETE  SPECIFICATION  FILED. 

180.  Thomas  Kitelee,  Everett-street,  Brunswick-square — Am  im- 
proved combination  of  ingredients  to  be  employed  as  a break- 
fast powder,  or  article  of  diet. — 21st  January,  1857. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


January  30/A. 

1799.  Robert  William  Sievier. 
1801.  Julien  Denis. 

1816.  Thomas  Routledge. 

1827.  Oliver  Long. 

1836.  George  Walker  and  James 
Scrimgeour. 

1838.  Alexander  Wright. 

1846.  Jean  Jacques  Danduran. 
1870.  William  Gorse. 

1876.  Thomas  Whittaker. 

1900.  Alfred  Priest  and  William 
Woolnough. 

1970.  Etienne  Sterlingue. 

2012.  John  Randolph  Sees. 

2882.  Auguste  Edouard  Loradoux 
Bellford. 

2884.  David  Crawford. 

February  3rd. 

1834.  Nicolas  Cadiat. 


1844.  Antoine  Dominique  Sisco. 
1848.  John  Keith. 

1864.  Coleman  Defries. 

1882.  Edward  Owen. 

1887.  Richard  Archibald  Broo- 
man. 

1897.  Jean  Baptiste  Clara. 

1925.  William  Edward  Newton. 
1927.  William  Edward  Newton. 
1939.  Joseph  Brouardand  Joseph 
Hubert. 

1956.  Robert  Kenton. 

2000.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
2366.  George  H alien  Cottam  and 
Richard  Cottam. 

2389.  George  William  Varnell, 
2815.  James  Higgin. 

2897.  James  Perry. 

2905.  Richard  Eaton. 


Patents  on  which  the  Third  Year’s  Stamp  Duty  has  been  Paid. 


January  26//;. 

234.  Luther  Young  and  Edwin 
Marten. 

January  21th. 

201.  Patrick  Moir  Crane. 

238.  Louis  Christian  Koeffler. 
241.  Pierre  Joseph  Mecus. 
January  28//;. 

246.  Claude  Bernard  Adrien 
Chenot. 

January  29/A. 

227.  John  Kershaw. 


240.  William  Wright  and  G. 
Brown. 

261.  Adolphe  Mohler. 

264.  James  Stevens. 

273.  William  Longmaid  and 
John  Longmaid. 

January  30/A. 

259.  Joseph  Beattie. 

279.  James  Boydell. 

328.  Henry  Warner,  Joseph  Hay- 
wood, and  Wm.  Cross. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  ARTICLES  OF  UTILITY  REGISTERED. 


No.  in  the 

Date  of 

Title. 

Proprietors’  Name. 

Address. 

Register. 

Registration. 

3940 

Jan.  30. 

Life  Protector 

Isaac  Parkes 

Birmingham. 

3941 

An  Omnibus  Lamp 

Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company 

Belmont,  Vauxhall. 
Birmingham. 

3942 

F»b.  4. 

Fastening  for  Coflin  and  other  handles 

Hector  Richard  Cooksey 
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FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1857. 


NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS. 

Members  who  have  not  received  their  cards  of 
invitation  to  the  Society’s  CONVERSAZIONE 
of  Saturday,  the  21st  instant,  are  requested  to 
inform  the  Secretary,  who  will  forward  the  cards 
immediately. 


EXAMINATION  PRIZE  FUND. 

The  following  donations  have  been  made  since 
the  last  announcement : — 

Alierman  Challis,  M.P £5  0 

Charles  Ratcliff,  Esq.,  (annual) 10  10 


re- 

on 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Secretary  having  from  time  to  time 
ceived  letters  asking  for  further  information 
several  points  in  connection  with  the  ensuing  ex- 
aminations, which  seemed  either  doubtful  or  ob- 
scure,. the  .Council  are  of  opinion,  that,  when  the 
•questions  involve  points  of  general  interest,  the 
replies  should  be  given  publicly,  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

S!R~W®  are  busily  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  ex- 
amination in  June,  but  are  in  some  difficulty  to  decide 
what  books  we  shall  use  for  reading1  the  subjects  of 
“ Geology”  and  “ History  from  1603  to  1688.” 

The  Examiners,  in  their  printed  instructions,  recom- 
mend several  works  on  each  subject,  but  these  we  cannot 
procure  without  purchase,  and  this  we  could  not  afford. 
1 tear,  under  these  circumstances,  it  will  not  be  in  our 
power  to  procure  more  than  one  good  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I should  teel  much  obliged  if  you  could  assist 
us  m making  a selection. 

I remain,  &c.. 


and  could  you,  at  the  same  time,  supply  me  with  printed 
forms  which  candidates  are  required  to  fill  up  and  for- 
ward to  the  Society  of  Arts. 

1 am,  &c.  * * * 


(reply.) 

Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  London,  Feb.  9, 1857. 
,wIv  . ani  instructed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  of 
ri°C1<^y  0t-  A'rts  jn  rep!y  to  your  inquiry,  to  state 
that  the  Examiners,  in  recommending  certain  text-books 
as  eligible  Manuals  of  Study,  did  not  by  any  means  wish 
it  to  be  implied  that  all  these  books  ‘were  to  be  read. 
1 hey  serve  rather  to  show  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
knowledge  will  be  required  at  the  Society’s  examinations. 

In  the  Examiners’  report,  under  the  head  “ Geography  ” 
the  first  book  named  in  the  list,  Mrs.  Somervillels  Physi- 
cal Geography,  contains,  probably,  as  much  geology  as 
the  Examiners  will  require,  and  for  English  History 
Hallam  s Constitutional  History  will  be  amply  sufficient’ 
I am,  <fcc., 

P.  LE  N E\  E FOSTER,  Secretary. 


(reply.) 

Society  of  Arts,  Adelplii,  London,  Feb.  9_,  1857. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  state,  for  your  information  and  for  that  of  others, 
that  while  the  Council  attach  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  due  organisation  of  the  preliminary  local 
examinations  and  their  energetic  working  out,  yet  they 
have  no  authority  to  interfere  either  in  their  general  ar- 
rangements, or  in  their  several  details.  These  are  matters 
which  exclusively  belong  to  the  local  authorities  or  to 
combinations  of  the  authorities  of  groups  of  Institutions 
in  the  same  district. 

While  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  stand  aloof 
from  any  interference  with  the  local  management  in  the 
matter  of  the  preliminary  examinations,  they  will  watch 
with  lively  interest  the  development  of  the  principle, 
because  they  believe  that  on  the  amount  of  local  sympathy 
tlius  elicited,  and  the  cordial  co-operation  secured,  will, 
in  a great  measure,  depend  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Society’s  scheme  of  National  Examination. 

The  Candidates’  ‘ ‘ forms  of  application  to  be  examined  ” 
are  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  the  number  required 
(one  for  each  candidate)  will  be  transmitted  by  me  on 
receiving  a written  application  from  the  Secretary  of  any 
Mechanics’  Institution,  or  Principal  of  a School,  in  union 
with  the  Society  of  Arts. 

I am,  &c., 

P.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  Secretary. 

To 


TENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  11,  1857. 

The  Tenth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  1 1 th  inst.,  Thomas  Webster,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 


Maekinnon,  Commander 
Lauchlan  B.,  R.N. 
Plummer,  Robert,  jun. 
Sanceau,  Isidore  Eugene 


Stanton,  William 
Swan,  Michael 
Thomson,  Robert 
Vigors,  Francis 


To  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

_ ,,  * * * Mechanics’  Institution,  Jan.  30,  1857. 

+1  t ’~  Woul(i  you  kindly  inform  me  where  members  of 
he  Institute,  who  are  desirous  of  offering  themselves  for 
examination  before  the  Society  of  Arts  at  Huddersfield  in 
une  next,  are  to  undergo  their  preliminary  examination, 


Weguelin,  Thomas  Matthias. 

The  Paper  read  was  : — 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  RAILS  FOR  HORSE 
TRANSIT  IN  THE  STREETS  AND  ENVIRONS 
OF  LONDON,  AND  ALSO  FOR  RAILWAY 
BRANCHES. 

By  W.  Bridges  Adams. 

Facility  of  transit  may  be  taken  as  a convertible  term 
for  civilisation.  The  earliest  and  cheapest  transit  being 
by  water,  the  earliest  settlements  of  mankind  were  con- 
sequently along  the  banks  of  rivers.  When  the  banks 
happened  to  be  high,  as  the  site  of  old  London  within 
the  walls,  then  the  conditions  of  health  as  well  as  transit 
were  attainable.  When  low,  as  in  the  marshes  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Middlesex,  then  of  necessity  the  conditions 
of  health  were  difficult  of  attainment.  Still,  transit 
being  the  primary  necessity  of  a city,  the  absence  of 
facility  other  than  by  water  caused  an  increasing  popu- 
lation simplj-  to  radiate  from  a centre  with  little  regard 
to  the  conditions  of  health.  Now,  inasmuch  as  man  is 
by  necessity  a production  of  the  soil  and  climate  on 
which  he  is  born  and  in  which  he  dwells — modified  by 
the  quality  of  his  food  and  clothing,  and  warmth  and 
shelter — it  follows  that  if  .London  had  followed  the 
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sites  ok  the  healthiest  localities,  i.e.,  the  high  levels,  and 
the  low  grounds  had  been  preserved  for  gardens  and 
orchards,  the  general  population  of  London  would  have 
attained  a higher  condition  of  health,  and,  regarded 
from  an  economical  point  of  view,  would  have  been  born 
and  brought  up  at  less  cost,  and  would  have  resulted  in  a 
longer  industrial  life,  as  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
the  capital  so  expended.  The  low  grounds  left  as  garden 
and  orchard  would  have  been  the  natural  recipient  and 
deodoriser  for  the  sewage  of  the  high  ground ; improved 
health  would  have  increased  wealth  generally,  and  pre- 
vented individual  poverty,  and,  as  a consequence,  a 
highly  moral  population,  the  population  of  a healthy 
climate,  would  have  existed  throughout  the  metropolis, 
divested  of  the  plague  spots  which  the  labours  of  philan- 
tropists  have  laid  bare  and  done  much  to  remove — for 
London,  natural  London,  is  probably  second  to  no  part 
of  the  world  as  a healthy  residence.  Had  our  earlier 
legislative  bodies  understood  the  conditions  of  health,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  a standard  building  act  would 
have  prohibited  the  erection  of  dwellings  on  unwhole- 
some sites  calculated  to  lower  the  standard  of  health  and 
life,  and  thus  have  enforced  the  means  of  rendering 
them  artificially  health}',  or  of  forcing  the  population 
along  the  higher  grounds.  Had  this  been  done,  im- 
proved means  of  locomotion  would  have  become  an  im- 
perative necessity,  and  the  brains  of  an  earlier  period 
might  have  induced  the  development  of  rails  for  town 
transit,  as  well  as  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals  in  dis- 
tant localities.  The  absence  of  cheap  transit,  together 
with  lower  rents,  induced  the  spread  of  buildings  over 
unwholesome  flats  below  the  river  level ; but  it  may  be 
taken  as  a rule,  that  the  low  rent  is  a fallacy,  and  that 
the  doctor  absorbs  more  than  the  difference,  saying 
nothing  of  the  loss  of  time  and  diminished  length  of 
life.  As  time  rolls  on,  and  knowledge  spreads,  it  will 
be  more  and  more  understood  that  not  merely  the  poor 
but  the  wealthy  classes  also,  suffer  in  degrees  by  the  ex- 
istence of  malarian  humanity,  and  the  probability  is, 
that  the  appropriation  of  low-lying  lands,  as  at  Battersea, 
for  public  gardens,  will  in  time  lead  to  the  removal  of 
acres  of  brick  hovels  run  up  by  building  speculation,  on 
sites,  and  with  materials,  utterly  unfitted  for  thedwellings 
of  human  beings. 

A more  beautiful  site  for  a great  city  could  not  well 
be  imagined  than  this  of  London,  having  regard  to  so 
large  a population.  The  hills  or  high  levels  of  Mid- 
dlesex, on  the  one  side,  and  the  hills  of  Surrey  on  the 
other,  are  the  true  sites  for  North  and  South  London — 
the  dwellings  of  health.  The  river  flats  are  the  garden- 
grounds  laid  out  by  nature,  with  the  broad  river  roll- 
ing between  for  transit  and  drainage  ; space  for  air — 
space  for  exercise  and  recreation  in  fine  weather — and  for 
intersecting  roads  communicating  with  north  and  south. 
With  the  constant  increase  of  population,  the  Surrey 
hills  will  assuredly  be  covered  with  dwellings,  with  the 
site  of  the  Crystal  Palace  as  a nucleus,  and  the  expansion 
of  London,  with  the  increasing  light  of  luiowledge,  will 
take  the  direction  of  the  high  grounds  and  go  out  of  the 
low  river  levels,  if  the  means  of  transit  be  facilitated. 
It  is  therefore  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  estates 
eligible  for  building  purposes,  thoroughly  to  understand 
the  best  modes  of  transit. 

Leaving  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  the  earliest  roads 
were  tracks  for  horses  and  other  animals.  When  the 
loads  grew  too  heavy  for  the  horses,  sledges  were  substi- 
tuted, and  the  sledges  were  subsequently  converted  into 
carts  by  the  application  of  a roller  beneath  them,  simi- 
lar to  the  crushing  roller  of  the  modern  farm.  The  roller, 
from  its  great  friction  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
then  assumed  the  form  of  a pair  of  wheels  fixed  on  a 
shaft,  which  revolved  in  bearings,  like  the  rowlocks  of  a 
boat.  Such  are  the  existing  wine  carts  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  other  countries ; and,  curiously  enough,  such 
are  in  principle  the  wheels  and  axles  of  our  modern 
railway  carnages.  The  Portuguese  cars  have  inside 


bearings,  and  railway  wheels, 
sometimes  outside  bearings. 
Fig.  1. 


have  sometimes  inside  and 
Fig.  2. 


By  reference  to  the  diagrams,  Figs.  1 and  2,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  wheels  of  the  Portuguese  car,  supposing 
them  to  be  of  equal  diameters,  are  only  calculated  to  ran 
forward  in  a straight  line.  If  they  be  of  differing  di- 
ameters, they  represent  a cone,  and  they  will  only  run  in 
a curved  line;  and  any  movement  out  of  the  direction 
they  tend  to,  can  only  be  produced  with  excessive  friction, 
and  a squeaking  noise  is  the  result,  which  is  humour- 
ously ascribed  to  the  orders  of  the  custom-house  officers, 
to  guard  against  smuggling. 

Referring  to  the  railway  wheel 
diagram , Fig.  3 , it  will  be  seen 
that  the  peripheries  are  conical 
in  opposite  directions,  and  that 
they  rest  upon  the  two  rails 
with  the  guiding  flanges  be- 
tween them.  Therefore,  on 
a straight  line,  the  rolling 
movement  will  so  adjust  them 
as  to  keep  the  bearing  on  equal 
diameters.  If  the  line  of  rails 
be  a curve,  the  wheels  will 
move  to  right  or  left  till  their 
bearing  diameters  correspond  to  the  difference  in  length 
of  the  outer  and  inner  curve  of  the  rails,  supposing  that 
the  play  between  the  flanges  and  the  rails  be  sufficient 
lateral  to  permit  the  movement. 

But  this  is  on  the  supposition  of  a single  pair  of  wheels, 
with  perfect  freedom.  If  two  or  three  pairs  of  wheels 
be  attached  to  a single  carriage,  their  free  movement 
will  be  impeded.  If  the  diameters  of  the  wheels  be  all  ex- 
actly alike,  and  theaxlesall  parallel  andrectangularto  the 
traction,  they  may  move  on  a straight  line  of  rails  with- 
out friction.  If  on  a curved  line,  their  movement  will  be 
one  of  considerable  friction,  unless  the  axles  are  made  to 
radiate  to  the  centre  of  the  curve,  and  with  free  move- 
ment to  regulate  the  coned  diameters. 

If  the  axles  be  arranged  parallel  to  each  other,  but  not 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  traction,  the  free  rolling 
movement  will  be  converted  into  a sledging  movement, 
and  so  also  if  the  axles  be  not  parallel  with  each  other, 
save  when  on  a curve  corresponding  to  the  angle  formed 
by  the  axles. 

' All  these  evils  are  aggravated  by  screwing  forcibly 
together  a number  of  carriages  to  form  a train,  which 
becomes  a kind  of  long  sledge,  moving  with  great  fric- 
tion, as  may  be  verified  by  watching  1 he  polished  glint 
on  the  surface  of  the  rails  after  a train  has  passed  over 
them,  the  burnish  being  produced  by  rubbing  and  not  by 
rolling. 

Trains  of  passenger  carriages  are  thus  screwed  up  to- 
gether in  order  to  prevent  lateral  movement,  annoying  to 
passengers.  But  trains  of  goods  or  coal  waggons  are  left 
loose,  connected  by  a chain.  The  first  thing  an  engine- 
driver  does  when  about  to  take  out  a train  of  coal 
waggons  is  to  back  them  all  one  on  the  other.  The  first 
one  starts  the  second,  the  second  the  third,  and  so  on,  the 
impetus  gradually  increasing  and  overpowering  the 
inertia  till  the  whole  are  close  together.  The  engine 
then  advancing  in  the  opposite  direction  starts  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  train  is  in  motion. 


Fig.  3. 
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If  watched  from  a bridge  above,  the  train  will  be  seen  in 
sinuous  movement,  the  wheels  of  each  waggon  moving 
laterally  to  accommodate  themselves,  not  to  the  great 
curves,  but  to  innumerable  small  curves,  formed  by  the 
irregularities  of  the  rails  at  joints  and  elsewhere,  the 
wheels  pressing  at  intervals  on  the  inside  or  the  outside 
of  the  rail  breadth. 

So  long  as  two-wheeled  carts  were  used  upon  rough 
roads,  it  was  just  possible  to  overcome  their  friction,  but 
when  the  loads  became  heavy  enough  to  require  a wag- 
gon on  four  wheels,  movement  became  impracticable,  even 
though  the  front  axle  was  made  to  turn  at  an  angle  with 
the  hind  one.  This  necessitated  the  revolution  of  each 
wheel  on  an  axle-arm  independently  of  the  other  wheels. 
The  sledging  movement  was  thus  immediately  converti- 
ble into  a rolling  movement,  with  greater  or  less  friction 
according  to  the  structure  of  the  axle  and  wheel  and  the 

I good  or  bad  surface  of  the  road. 

In  proportion  to  the  roughness  of  the  surface  it  became 
desirable  to  increase  the  diameters  of  the  wheels  to  span 
the  hollows.  But  very  large  wheels  have  advantages 
and  disadvantages  also.  If  the  speed  be  very  great,  the 

I axle  friction  is  reduced  by  diminishing  the  number  ot 
revolutions — a positive  advantage.  But  a very  large 
wheel  becomes  a disproportionately  heavy  wheel,  and  for 
steep  ascents,  for  horse  traction,  frequently  loses  more 
than  it  gains,  while  for  descents  it  helps  to  overrun  the 
horses.  It  became,  therefore,  a much  more  desirable 
thing  to  improve  the  roads  than  to  enlarge  the  wheels. 

The  earliest  roads  were  the  simple  surface  of  the  earth. 
When  worn  into  ruts,  a new  and  parallel  track  was  taken, 
and  then  another  and  another.  What  are  called  wheel 
roads  in  the  Pampas  of  La  Plata  and  the  steppes  of 
Russia,  are  examples  of  this.  But  this  kind  of  accommo- 
dation was  only  available  on  broad  plains,  with  land  of 
little  or  no  value.  On  valuable  land,  or  in  mineral  dis- 
tricts or  rocky  valleys,  it  was  needful  to  repair  the  tracks 
when  worn.  Where  st-jo  tne  otmoug  metnoa| 

was  to  break  it  into  small  pieces,  and  throw  it  into  the 
ruts,  as  was  the  case  in  Derbyshire  and  elsewhere,  and 
this  no  doubt  was  the  earliest  kind  of  macadam. 

In  the  coal  districts  of  the  North,  where  land  was 
I valuable,  it  became  the  practice  in  opening  a coal-pi  t to 
hire  a “ way  leave,”  or  right  of  way,  or  leave  a way  o pen 
which,  if  the  pit  worked  out,  could  again  be  used  for  cul- 
tivation or  grazing.  If  the  ordinary  ground  was  used  to 
travel  on,  a horse  could  only  draw  about  17  cwt.  of  coals, 
and  to  amend  this  the  earliest  railways  were  devised, 
viz.,  a system  of  cross  sleepers,  placed  two  or  three  feet 
apart,  and  on  these  were  trenailed  down  longitudinal 
wooden  rails,  squared  to  a section  of  six  inches  broad  by 
five  inches  deep,  the  guage  of  way  being  four  feet.  On 
these  wooden  rails,  which  formed  a substructure,  were 
trenailed  down  other  pieces  of  timber,  which  could  be 
taken  away  and  replaced  when  wrorn.  On  this  kind  of 
railway  a horse  could  draw  42  cwt.,  or  two-and-a-lialf 
times  the  load  of  the  ordinary  road.  The  introduction 
of  these  roads  took  place  about  the  year  1600.  It  was, 
of  course,  necessary  to  level  the  ground  beneath  and 
around  the  timbers  for  the  horses’  feet,  and  this  therefore 
constituted  the  first  invention  of  railways,  an  invention 
forced  on  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  a continuous  stream 
of  traffic  which  ordinary  roads  were  unequal  to. 

The  wear  of  the  timber  begot  the  practice  of  covering 
it  in  parts  with  plates  of  iron,  in  strakes  like  the  tyre  of 
a wheel.  Subsequently  cast-iron  plates  were  used,  of  an 
; angular  form,  stretching  from  sleeper  to  sleeper,  an  ele- 
vated rib  rising  from  a flat  plate  fastened  down  to  the 
sleepers,  the  ribs  being  either  inside  the  wheels  or  outside. 
This  kind  of  rail  was  called  the  tramway,  either  from 
the  name  of  the  engineer  who  first  used  it,  Mr.  Outram, 
or  from  the  fact  of  its  tramelling  the  wheels  to  their 
path.  The  objection  to  it  was  the  facility  of  dirt  lying 
on  it,  impeding  the  path  of  the  wheels.  This  is  shown 
by  Fig.  4. 

This  ultimately  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  theedge- 


Fig.  4. 


rail,  i.e.,  the  rail  projecting  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  without  a guiding  flange,  which  was  applied 
to  the  wheel  instead.  The  forms  of  the  rail  were  va- 


rious. Fig.  5 shows  a section  of  rail,  with  a broad  flat 
base,  spiked  down  upon  sleepers,  commonly  used  in  the 
United  States.  Fig.  6 a bridge  rail,  usually  screwed 
down  upon  sleepers.  Fig.  7 a rail  with  a broad  head 
but  narrow  base,  to  provide  for  which  a cast-iron  chair  is 
used.  Fig.  8 shows  the  double-headed  rail,  also  used 
with  a chair,  and  intended  for  reversal  upside  down  when 
worn . 

All  these  systems  of  rails,  whether  tramways  or  edge 
rails, 'project  above  the  surface,  and  the  wheels  are  guided 
by  both  rails,  and  cannot  be  guided  by  one  rail  only,  or 
they  would  run  off.  This  fact  involves  a very  compli- 
cated arrangement  of  what  are  called  switches  and  points 
and  crossings,  when  it  is  required  to  move  a train  from 
one  line  of  rails  to  another,  a system  which  involves  also 
great  expense  in  repairs  and  considerable  risk  of  getting 
off  the  line,  in  case  of  any  irregularity  at  high  speeds. 

The  fact  of  projection  above  the  surface,  and  the  speeds 
used,  led  to  a general  impression  that  railroads  must  be 
distinct  roads  from  highways,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  use  the  same  road  for  both  purposes.  Yet 
even  upon  the  railways  the  fact  was  practically  demon- 
strated to  be  otherwise,  for  at  what  are  called  level  cros- 
sings the  spaces  between  and  outside  the  rails  are 
boarded  over  to  the  level,  to  allow  ordinary  vehicles  to 
pass  over  them.  It  is  true  that  this  involves  a greatly 
increased  expense. 

In  years  past  before  edge  railways  existed,  I was  fa- 
miliar with  many  of  the  locomotists  who  advocated  and 
practised  the  use  of  steam  carriages  on  common  roads, 
and  who,  considering  the  difficulties  they  had  to  contend 
with,  practically  accomplished  great  results.  Mr.  Walter 
Hancock  was  one  of  the  most  untiring,  and  I frequently 
pointed  out  to  him  that  his  chief  difficulty  was  the  want 
of  solidity  to  sustain  the  load  of  his  wheels,  and  that  he 
must  take  either  to  stone  curbs  or  iron  rails  before  he 
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could  succeed.  lie  could  not  accomplish  this;  for  al- 
though the  law  allowed  him  to  run  his  steam  carriage  on 
the  road,  it  did  not  allow  him  to  repair,  and  still  less  to 
improve  the  road.  The  law  allowed  the  road  trustees 
to  dictate  the  width  of  tyres  in  proportion  to  load,  or  to 
charge  accordingly,  yet,  notwithstanding,  permitting 
dished  wheels,  with  coned  peripheries,  to  scoop  out  the 
road  while  rolling,  without  regard  to  damage,  but  giving- 
no  specific  instructions  as  to  the  hardening  of  the  road 
itself,  so  that  the  injudicious  application  of  road  metal 
could,  at  their-  will,  prevent  traffic  altogether. 

Still,  my  own  conviction  remained  that  iron  tracks 
were  the  true  solution  of  the  problem.  In  proportion  to 
the  smoothness  and  hardness  of  the  surface  is  the  facility 
of  draught  and  the  saving  in  wear  and  tear  of  vehicles. 
A railway  is  better  than  a highway,  in  virtue  of  its  hard 
and  smooth  surface,  its  self-guidance  for  the  vehicles, 
and  its  better  level.  But  if  the  vehicles  running  on  a 
railway  be  greatly  in  excess  of  its  strength,  they  may 
involve  more  resistance  than  an  omnibus  running  on  a 
hard  modern  road  which  does  not  yield  under  the  wheels. 

A rail  should  be — having  regard  to  the  load  on  it — so 
wide  as  to  prevent  lateral  deflection,  and  so  deep  as  to 
prevent  vertical  deflection  in  itself,  and  it  should  have 
so  much  surface  bearing  as  to  prevent  it  from  sinking 
in  the  ballast. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  that  the  haulage  on 
rails  should  be  performed  by  steam,  though  in  most 
cases  that  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  traction.  The  steam 
railways  in  the  United  States  have  given  rise  to  horse 
railways  through  cities  and  towns.  They  began  in  a 
peculiar  manner. 

The  American  railways,  it  is  well  known,  were  made 
to  run  to  and  through  towns  and  cities,  instead  of  to 
them  only.  The  inhabitants  were  rarely  anxious,  as  in 
England,  to  keep  the  rail  away  from  them,  but  the  con- 
trary. It  was  deemed  necessary  to  run  round  street 
corners.  The  first  engine  was  ordored  in  England,  and 
was  bill  It.  hy  Messrs  Bofiert  Stephenson  and  Co.,  at  New- 

castle-on-Tyne,  with  the  requirement  of  going  round  a 
sharp  curve.  It  was,  therefore,  constructed  as  a two- 
wheel  engine,  with  a swivelling  truck  on  four  low 
wheels  in  front.  This  kind  of  truck,  used  in  the  work- 
shop to  carry  large  castings,  was  known  under  the 
euphonious  name  of  a “bogy.”  The  engine  was,  there- 
fore, shipped  and  invoiced  as  a bogy-engine.  From 
that  sprung  up  the  whole  race  of  American  bogy-engines 
and  carriages  upon  two  bogies,  or  eight  wheels,  and 
Brother  Jonathan  claimed  it  as  his  invention  ; but  that  is 
all — in  his  own  quaint  phraseology — “ bogus.” 

When  the  first  railways  began  to  work,  the  town- 
authorities  stipulated  that  the  engines  should  be  un- 
hooked, and  horses  used  to  draw  the  trains  through  the 
streets ; though  subsequently  this  was  compounded  for 
by  working  the  engine  slowly,  under  a large  maple  slab, 
on  which  was  painted  : — “ Look  out  for  the  engine  when 
the  bell  rings.” 

Once  familiarised  with  railway  carriages  drawn  by 
horses,  the  observant  American  mind  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  that  the  arrangement  was  very  superior  to 
omnibuses  for  town  transit.  Street  after  street  in  New 
York  and  other  cities  was  laid  down  with  rails,  and  on 
streets  of  great  traffic  many  lines  of  rails  were  laid  down 
side  by  side.  Broadway  is  one  of  the  few  streets  with- 
out them,  and  even  that  has  been  the  subject  of  a law- 
suit between  pro  and  con  railers. 

A Frenchman  imported  the  plan  to  Paris,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  become  an  universal  Continental 
practice. 

But  it  has  not  been  done  in  England,  not  done  in 
London,  in  Manchester,  or  other  great  towns,  where  the 
amount  of  traffic  seems  imperatively  to  call  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system.  Why  has  it  not  been  done  ? 

The  answer  is  plain.  The  whole  thing  is  so  simple 
and  easy,  and  the  outlay  needed  so  small,  that  there  is 
no  scope  for  either  lawyers  or  engineers.  There  are  neither 


bridges  nor  works  to  execute,  nor,  if  managed  rightly, 
any  Act  of  Parliament  to  obtain,  and  no  large  number  of 
persons  to  be  interested. 

In  any  change  to  be  made,  people  of  considerable 
energy  are  required,  with  good  capacity  for  business. 
These  people  are  not  numerous,  and  justly  require  high 
payment.  It  is  a very  common  thing  to  quarrel  with 
engineers,  and  lawyers,  and  contractors,  and  vituperate 
them  for  making  large  fortunes  out  of  railway  share- 
holders, but  we  may  be  quite  sure  that,  but  for  the  large 
prizes  held  out  as  inducements  to  these  men,  we  should 
have  had  no  railways.  Individual  energies  are  the 
sources  of  national  gain. 

.My  own  pursuits  having  been  connected  with  transit  of 
all  kinds,  both  before  the  advent  of  railways  and  after, 
and  having,  moreover,  been  many  years  a traveller  and 
sojourner  in  various  other  lands,  observation  would  have 
been  forced  upon  me,  even  had  not  taste  and  perception 
led  me  to  speculate  upon,  and  essay  to  improve,  the 
facilities  of  transit,  whether  by  land  or  water. 

Revisiting  England  in  182G,  where  the  steam-loco- 
motists  on  highways  were  earnestly  at  work,  the  subject 
attracted  much  of  my  attention,  and  I very  soon  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  steam  could  not  work  to  advantage 
upon  gravel  or  macadam,  and  that  the  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  lay  down  stone  slabs  or  iron  rails.  But  there  was 
a prevalent  crotchet  about  adhesion,  and  an  unfortunate 
insufficiency  of  purse  amongst  the  projectors,  and  an  utter 
unpopularity  amongst  all  those  connected  with  horseflesh. 
The  legislature  liberated  the  locomotists  from  tolls, 
but  road  trustees  and  surveyors  were  free  to  bury  the 
wheels  to  their  axles  in  loose  road  metal’,  and  ostlers  at 
public-houses  demurred  to  supplying  pails  of  water  to 
other  than  their  own  horses.  The  late  Mr.  Walter 
Hancock,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  was  finally  successful 
in  running  a steam-carriage  as  an  omnibus  from  Pad- 
dington to  the  Bank  and  back  during  a period  of  four 
months,  and  then  the  struggle  ceased.  To  have  made  it 
successful,  there  was  needed,  hot  one,  but  twenty  steam- 
carriages  at  least,  with  station  houses,  water  cranes,  coke 
depots,  and — rails.  And  all  this  needed  a company  and 
capital,  which  were  never  got  together,  as  the  scheme  did 
not  acquire  popularity. 

I once  asked  an  omnibus  proprietor,  whether  he  would 
like  the  monopoly  of  the  road  between  Charing-cross 
and  the  Bank,  starting  every  half-hour.  “ Lord  bless 
you,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  “I  should  never  get  a custo- 
mer ; they  would  all  walk  on.” 

And  this  is  one  reason  of  the  difficulty  in  introducing 
improvements ; the  single  public  carriage  is  lost,  how- 
ever much  superior  it  may  be,  and  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect of  human  nature  that  the  proprietors  of  existing 
vehicles  should  deteriorate  their  own  capital  by  helping 
forward  improvements.  Any  improvement  in  public 
transit  must  be  the  work  of  a company  or  of  large  capital- 
ists, in  order  to  make  any  way  against  opposition. 

Rails  on  common  roads  being  a favourite  subject,  I 
constantly  advocated  them  in  print  and  words.  About 
the  year  1843  I wrote  an  article  in  the  “ Westminster 
Review,”  in  which  I advocated  laying  down  rails  in 
streets,  flush  with  the  surface.  In  1845,  1 advocated 
the  same  general  system.  In  1840,  Ipublishedapamphlet, 
entitled.  “ The  Iron  Ways,”  which  was  reviewed  in  the 
“ Times ” and  “ Spectator”  and  the  railway  periodicals'. 
In  January,  1S50,  I published  a little  work,  entitled 
“ Road  Progress,  the  Amalgamation  of  Railways  and 
Highways  for  Agricultural  Improvement  and  Steam 
Farming ; ” treating  of  highways,  railways,  steam- 
carriages,  turnpike  roads,  railway  wheels  and  farm 
railways ; and  in  Dec.,  1850,  I read  a paper,  advocating 
the  system, before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  which  I stated : — 

“ It  would  be  easy  to  convert  the  turnpike  roads  into 
a system  of  practicable  railways,  by  inserting  rails  level 
with  the  surface,  to  travel  on  at  stage-coach  speed  by 
(team.  This  arrangement  would  place  the  whole  of  tire 
agricultural  districts  of  England  in  a rapidly  improving 
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condition,  the  farms  at  one  end  of  the  line  and  the  mar- 
kets at  the  other.  The  ordinary  traffic  would  not  be 
interfered  with  by  this  plan  of  rails,  as  vehicles  could 
cross  and  recross  them.” 

In  1851,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  , 
to  get  up  a company  to  make  street  railways,  but  with- 
out success. 

Even  supposing  the  street  railway,  i.e.,  the  permanent 
way,  to  cost  as  much  as  the  steam  permanent  way,  i.e. , 
about  £2000,  per  mile  single  way,  still  it  wouldbe  a source , 
of  great  economy  to  make  it.  A notion  prevails  that  as  on 
common  roads  the  vehicles  are  comparatively  light,  very 
light  rails  will  suffice,  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  The 
rails  on  common  roads  would  be  subjected  to  side  blows 
and  diagonal  blows  from  heavy  coal  waggons  and  other 
vehicles,  and  therefore  they  need  be  heavy  and  tough. 
Wrought-iron  only  can  be  used,  for  cast  iron  always  crum- 
bles away  at  the  joints,  even  when  made  strong  enough 
not  to  break  by  blows.  If  wrought-iron  be  used,  it  inay 
be  used  with  or  without  timber  sleepers.  In  most  cases, 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to  use  no  timber  whatever,  on 
account  of  its  rapid  destruction,  but  if  used  it  should  be 
merely  as  a packing  below  the  rails,  and  not  as  a part  of 
the  structure. 

The  structural  detail  is  a matter  of  great  importance. 
The  requisite  conditions  are  : — First.  Strength  to  resist 
violence.  Secondly.  Simplicity  of  structure  and  few- 
ness of  parts.  Thirdly.  Sufficiency  of  depth  and  width 
to  give  vertical  and  lateral  resistance,  and  continuous 
strength  at  the  joints.  Fourthly.  Facility  in  laying  down, 
maintaining,  and  replacing.  Fifthly.  Non-interference 
with  access  to  drains  and  sewers,  and  water-pipes  below. 
Lastly.  Economy  in  cost. 

I have  had  many  plans  of  structure  with  rails  made  on 
purpose,  but  it  has  for  some  time  past  occurred  to  me 
that  the  existing  rails  of  railways  worn  out  by  the  loco- 
motive are  perfectly  well  adapted  to  street  use.  They 
therefore  afford  us  the  means  of  great  strength  of  iron  at 
low  cost. 

There  are  two  considerations,  either  to  adapt  the 
street  rails  to  the  wheels  of  the  ordinary  omnibuses  and 
cabs,  or  to  adapt  them  to  a special  form  of  wheel  tyre. 

For  ordinary  wheels,  my  plan  is  as  follows: — The 
common  double  y rail  used  on  the  narrow  guage  rail- 
ways is  as  Fig.  9,  5 inches  in  height,  and  2 j-  inches  in 


Fig.  9. 


width.  It  is  connectedtogether  at  the  joints  by  a patented 
invention  of  mine,  called  the  fished  joint,  iron  fishes 
fitting  in  the  lateral  channels,  bolted  by  four  cross  bolts. 

In  practice  the  wheels  of  the  locomotives  with  six  tons 
dead  weight  on  them,  abrade  the  upper  surface,  while  the 
lower  surface  is  damaged  in  the  chairs.  But  the  side 
channels  remain  intact.  I therefore  take  the  rails  and 
lay  them  down  flat,  bolting  them  at  the  joints  to  a block 
of  cast  iron  through  the  fish  bolt  holes,  the  same  block 
beingprovided  with  a horizontal  hole,  in  whichis  received 
a tie  or  guage  bar,  connecting  the  two  opposite  rails  to- 
gether, as  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

These  rails,  15  feet  long,  are  laid  in  the  ground  flat 
with  the  surface,  and  the  tie-bar,  buried  below,  keys 
them  down.  As  the  greatest  load  that  can  come  upon 
them  is  one  ton  per  wheel,  instead  of  six  tons  per  wheel 
in  the  vertical  position,  the  strength  will  be  more  than 
ample. 

There  is  another  consideration,  their  bearing  surface 
on  the  ground  to  prevent  the  rails  from  crushing  in. 
As  usually  laid  on  railways,  the  bearing  surface  is  formed 
by  the  sleepers.  In  a first-class  cross  sleeper  road  the 
sleepers  are  laid  three  feet  apart ; the  practical  bearing 


I surface  of  each  sleeper  is  about  six  feet,  which  is  about 
two  feet  per  foot  run  of  the  two  rails.  The  two  rails 
laid  flatwise  give  a bearing  surface  of  10  inches  per  foot 
run.  If,  therefore,  two  feet  be  equivalent  to  12  tons  on 
two  wheels,  10  inches  will  be  more  than  ample  for  two 
tons  on  two  wheels.  In  the  case  of  the  locomotive,  the 
bearing  is  two  inches  per  ton ; in  the  case  of  the  street 
traffic  it  is  five  inches  per  ton  ; and  the  lateral  strength 
of  each  rail  is  increased  from  2^  inches  to  five  inches. 
They  would  be  competent  to  engines  with  not  more  than 
two  tons  on  each  wheel. 

In  the  channels  of  these  rails  the  ordinary  omnibus 
wheels  can  run,  and,  supposing  the  guage  the  same, 
ordinary  railway  waggons  coulcl  run  equally  well,  the 
wheels  running  on  their  flanges  instead  of  their  tracks. 


Fig.  to. 


In  the  tramway,  Fig  4,  and  the  edge  railway,  Fig  5, 
it  will  be  seen  that  both  rails  are  essential  to  keep  the 
rvaggon  in  track.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in 
these  channel  rails  one  rail  only  will  serve  for  guidance, 
and  the  opposite  rail  may  be  a simple  plane  surface,  as  in 
Fig  14.  Considerable  lateral  friction  may  be  avoided  by 
this  arrangement  , as  it  will  permit  of  slight  inaccuracies 
of  guage  in  the  omnibus  wheels. 

There  is  one  disadvantage  in  the  channel  rail, — dirt 
may  get  into  it,  which  will  not  rest  on  the  edge  rail. 
This  may  be  obviated  in  two  ways ; a spring  scraper 
may  be  attached  to  the  vehicle,  and  smart  lads  from  the 
red  or  blue  Shoe  Brigade  might  be  selected  and  provided 
with  a crooked  stick  each,  to  patrol  the  line. 

It  is  obvious  that  ordinary  omnibuses  running  on 
these  rails  would  be  in  no  difficulty  ; if  requiring  to  -turn 
off  and  run  on  ordinary  roads,  they  can  easily  be  turned 
out  of  the  rail  channels,  without  any  necessity7  for  points 
and  crossings,  or  any  of  the  expensive  paraphernalia 
needed  on  railways  by  reason  of  the  great  weights. 

The  junctions  for  ramifications  are  easily  made  by 
connecting  two  lines  side  by  side  with  a double  casting 
and  cutting  away  the  rib  between  them. 

On  ordinary  roads  it  will  be  found  sufficient  to  use  a 
macadam  surface  between  and  at  the  sides  of  the  rails. 
In  streets  it  would  be  desirable  to  pave  next  the  rails,  if 
not  all  over  the  surface,  and  my  plan  of  paving  would 
be  different  from  the  ordinary  road. 

For  the  passage  of  wheels,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
surface  as  smooth  as  possible,  but  for  foothold  for  horses’ 
feet  it  is  desirable  to  have  a certain  amount  of  roughness. 
The  earliest  stone-paving  was  with  boulders,  gradually 
replaced  by  cut  granite,  in  pieces  of  greater  horizontal 
width  than  vertical  depth.  The  present  practice  is  to  uso 
these  deep  stones  laid  in  parallel  lines,  and  to  connect 
them  by  hot  lime  grouting.  When  new  the  surface  is 
rough  and  suited  to  the  horses’  feet,  and  the  interlocking 
of  the  groutings  makes  the  stones  a continuous  body. 
But  the  surface  wears  smooth,  the  grouting  cracks,  and 
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the  stones  sink  in  detail,  being  vertical  and  each  depend- 
ing only  on  its  own  base  when  the  bond  breaks. 

I propose  to  lay  the  stones  at  an  angle  of  about  45° 
one  upon  another.  Thus  in  the  case  of  vertical  blows 
every  stone  is  supported  by  the  others,  and  there  is  less 
tendency  to  crack  the  grouting.  Moreover,  one  of  the 
upper  edges  of  the  stone  is  an  acute  angle,  which  in- 
stantly breaks  away  as  it  is  worn  thin,  and  a surface 
adapted  to  the  horses’  feet  is  thus  maintained  to  the  last. 

In  the  railway  wheels  which  are  fast  on  the  axles  as 
shown  at  Figs.  3, 7,  and  8,  the  cone  form  of  the  peripheries, 
as  before  described,  is  supposed  to  compensate  for  curves 
and  irregularities.  If  it  does  this,  it  is  clear  it  ought  to 
run  as  it  were  on  knife-edges.  If  the  profile  of  the  wheel 
corresponds  to  the  profile  of  the  rail  it  is  clear  that  a large 
amount  of  friction  must  ensue  analogous  to  that  produced 
by  broad  waggon  wheels  which  are  dished  and  curved  on 
their  peripheries.  The  vertical  wheel  is  in  all  cases 
best,  and  with  a cylindrical  tread,  but  it  is  essential  also 
in  such  case  that  every  wheel  should  ran  loose  on  its 
axle. 

It  is  essential,  also,  that  brakes  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  stoppage  or  for  retardation  on  inclines,  and 
very  simple  mechanical  means  may  be  rendered  available 
to  facilitate  the  transit  up  inclines. 

Supposing  single  lines  to  be  used  in  the  first  instance, 
it  will  be  desirable  at  intervals  to  make  turns  out,  as  shown 
by  Fig.  11. 

Fig.  11. 


For  the  purpose  of  returning,  the  rail  may  be  of  a 
horse-shoe  form,  so  that  the  carriage,  guided  by  the  wheels 
on  one  side,  will  turn  round  in  a circle.  The  diagram, 
fig.  12,  shows  this  arrangement  with  one  rail  and  a flat 
surface.  Fig.  13  shows  a turn-out. 


Fig.  12. 
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This  system  offers  peculiar  advantages  to  railway  com- 
panies for  communicating  with  towns  and  villages  at  a 
cheap  rate.  They  have  abundance  of  iron  rails,  and  the 
cost  beyond  the  rails  scarcely  exceeds  two  to  three  hundred 
pounds  per  mile.  There  are  many  localities  where  rail- 
way communication  is  very  desirable,  but  the  cost  of 
works,  bridges,  permanent  way,  stations,  and  Act  of 
Parliament,  is  an  absolute  prohibition.  In  most  cases 
there  is  a highway  or  turnpike,  or  occupation  road,  skirt- 
ing the  rail  and  communicating  with  the  town.  With 
the  old  rails  laid  on  the  road  on  the  plan  just  shown 
no  stations  are  required,  for  the  rails  can  carry  vehicles 
to  the  doors  of  the  existing  inns  along  the  existing  streets, 
and  if  horses  be  not  sufficient  , small  engines,  with  wheels 
of  small  diameter,  and  not  more  than  two  tons  on  each 
wheel,  can  be  used  on  them,  a class  of  engine  adapted  to 
the  makers  of  the  portable  farm-engines. 

So  far  as  regards  the  conversion  of  the  ordinary  double 
T rail  to  streets  and  roads ; but  there  is  another  rail  also 
well  adapted  to  the  same  purpose,  and  possessing  greater 
lateral  and  vertical  strength  for  this  purpose,  — the 
bridge  rail,  Fig  6.  The  form  of  the  bridge  rail  is  a 
hollow,  and  it  is  applied  as  shown  at  fig.  6,  upon  rail- 
ways. For  street  and  road  purposes  it  is  reversed,  with 
the  groove  above,  resting  on  the  bottom  and  the  side 
flanges,  as  shown  at  fig.  14.  At  the  joints,  the  connection 
is  made  by  a channel-formed  iron  casting,  bearing  be- 
neath the  flanges  and  bolted  through  the  crown  of 
the  rail.  A tie-bar  passing  horizontally  through  the  cast- 
ing connects  the  two  opposite  rails  together. 

Fig.  14. 


The  wheels  to  run  on  this  kind  of  rail  will  require 
flanges  in  the  centre  of  the  breadth  of  the  tyre,  as  shown. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  flanges  except  on  one  side 
of  the  carriage  ; the  opposite  side  may  be  plain  tyres.  A 
spring  scraper  will  keep  the  grooves  clean,  or  a boy  can 
be  employed.  All  the  other  arrangements  will  be  the 
same  as  before  described  with  the  double  T rail. 

These  rails  are  six  inches  wide  each,  and  about  3.]  deep,, 
therefore  the  bearing  surface  of  12  inches  should  be 
equivalent  to  six  tons,  or  three  tons  per  wheel. 

This  system  of  rails  through  the  streets  affords  a 
facility  for  carrying  on  the  traffic,  when  access  is  required 
to  the  water-pipes,  drains,  or  sewers,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  ordinary  paving,  as  most  people  know  to 
their  very  great  vexation.  "With  the  rails,  if  there  be 
need  to  excavate  below  them,  the  operation  would  be  to 
open  up  horizontal  trenches  transversely  at  three  to  four 
feet  apart  in  which  to  lay  sleepers  for  the  rails  to  rest  on, 
much  in  the  same  mode  that  is  rased  to  suspend  the 
water-pipes.  On  the  sleepers  are  laid  planks  for  the 
horses,  and  thus  the  excavation  can  go  on  below  without 
any  interruption. 

Ordinary  wheels  could  not  run  on  these  bridge  rails, 
but  light  engines  could,  in  suburban  districts,  or  on 
railway  branches. 

It  is  obvious  that  convenient  carriages,  similar  in  con- 
struction to  railway  carriages,  could  be  used  on  these  lines, 
but  without  the  necessity  for  their  great  dead  weight. 
Frames  and  wheels  might  all  be  of  the  lightest  construc- 
tion, as  there  is  no  longitudinal  concussion  to  apprehend. 

This  paper  relates  to  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  London 
n particular,  but  the  result  would  be  extension  to  com- 
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municate  between  railways  and  turnpike  roads.  I will, 
i therefore,  read  an  extract-  from  “ Road  Progress,”  bearing 
on  the  subject. 

“ The  original  cities  and  settlements  of  mankind  are  found 
along  the  banks  of  rivers,  as  being  the  best  adapted  to  their 
•wants  during  the  rude  state  of  the  arts.  There  is  usually  fouud 
the  best  meadow  land ; there  is  found  water  for  transit  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  purpose  of  turning  mills,  for  grinding  and 
fulling,  and  for  tan-pits  and  dye-houses.  The  valley  of  the 
river  also  forms  the  level  lor  the  highway.  But  to  set  against 
all  these  conveniences,  the  sites  are  usually  unhealthy,  and  as 
population  increases,  the  stream  becomes  a lilthy  open  sewer. 

“ With  the  railroad — the  artificial  level — all  this  may  be 
changed.  With  the  water  main,  the  gas  main,  and  the  sewer 
laid  along  that  level,  houses  and  farms  become  practicable. 
Irrigation  and  manure  are  available  through  the  whole  extent. 
With  the  farms  on  the  railway  line,  and  the  markets  at  the 
terminal  and  other  stations,  the  reduction  of  expense  in  transit 
would  be  carried  to  its  maximum.  So  long  as  a few  miles  of 
horse  transit  to  a railway,  and  a few  miles  from  the  railway, 
shall  be  needful,  the  railway  will  he  comparatively  of  little  use; 

' the  expense  of  double  trains,  and  loading  and  unloading,  will 
; destroy  the  profit. 

“ It  is  this  consideration  that  renders  it  imperative  to  devise 
; some  means  whereby  farms  in  general  may  be  connected  with 
railways,  and  this  opens  up  the  general  question  of  turnpike 
: roads,  highways,  and  parish  roads. 

“ According  to  the  Parliamentary  Report  for  the  year  1847, 
there  exist  22,324  miles  of  turnpike  roads  in  England  and 
IV ales,  about  20,000  being  in  England  alone. 

“ The  total  income  from  these  English  roads  was  £1,242,393 
6s.  8d.,  or  about  £62  per  mile. 

“ The  total  expenditure  on  these  English  roads  was 
£1,256,056  4s.  7d.,  exceeding  the  income  by  £13,662  17s.  lid 

“ The  mortgage  debts  £6,262,998  17s.  2d.,  or  about  £311  ’ 
permile.  ; 

“ The  unpaid  interest  £1,467,238  17s.  lid. 

“ The  total  debts  £7,873,252  6s.  5d.,  or  about  £394  per 
mile. 

“ MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY. 


“ Manual  labour  . . . £299,499 

“ Teams  and  carriages  . . 126,751 

“ Materials,  land,  and  drainage  . 192,255 

“ Tradesmen’s  bills  . . . 46,085 


“ Total  . £664,590 

or  about  £33  per  mile. 


“ What  the  highways  and  parish  roads  amount  to  in  mileage, 
no  parliamentary  data  are  yet  given,  but  they  must  far  exceed 
the  turnpikes  in  amount. 

* * * 

“ The  first  objection  that  will  be  made  to  this  proposition  is, 
the  rendering  the  roads  impracticable  for  other  purposes. 

“ In  answer  to  this,  the  proposition  is  to  insert  the  rails  in 
longitudinal  timbers,  the  whole  being  bedded  to  the  level  of  the 
road,  so  that  they  will  not  prevent  the  occasional  transit  over 
them  of  carts  and  wagons,  any  more  than  the  existing  level 
crossings  of  railways  or  tramways.  Supposing  the  roads  to  be 
of  sufficient  width,  the  best  position  of  the  rails  would  be  the 
centre ; and  if  we  suppose  the  present  railways  to  be  bordered 
with  highways  on  each  side — turning  out  when  required,  we 
should  have  a similar  result.  Even  at  the  towns,  and  through 
them,  if  the  streets  were  wide  enough,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
go  round,  as  is  the  case  in  the  American  towns  at  present ; so 
that  we  have  examples  for  those  who  will  not  believe  till  they 
see,  and  will  not  put  in  practice  anything  till  they  do  believe— 
the  class  of  people  who  would  be  Chinese,  were  there  no  “ out- 
side barbarians  ” to  stir  them  with  new  matter.  • 

_ “ But  in  old  towns,  where  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
hilly,  the  road  must  go  round  by  the  back  by  a turn-out.  The 
inevitable  result  of  this  must  be,  that  the  back  street  would 
become  the  main  street.  Thus,  in  most  roads  the  rail  would  be 
in  the  middle,  but  in  many  it  would  occupy  one  side.  The 
minor  difficulties  of  fixing  water-tanks  so  as  to  supply  engines 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  would  be  very  trifling.  The  existing 
sign-posts  indicate  the  means  sufficiently. 

“ Difficulties  may  occur  occasionally  in  crossings  being  ob- 
jectionable on  the  level,  but  hi  such  cases  it  is  not  difficult  to 
span  the  way  with  bridges.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
subject  is  always  treated  with  reference  to  light  carriages  and 
engines ; and  when  it  is  considered  that  for  many  years  an 
incline  of  one  in  thirty-seven,  three  miles  in  length,  has  been 
worked  by  the  ordinary  heavy  trains,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  imagining  that  the  ordinary  highway  gradient — the  Telford 


gradient  of  one  in  thirty — can  easily  be  worked  by  the  ligh 
trains,  so  as  to  keep  the  approaches  to  bridges  short. 

* * * * 

“ Another  objection  will  be  that  rails  laid  on  highways  will 
be  subject  to  various  damages  from  accidents.  Heavy  waggons 
may  damage  the  rails,  by  wilful  violence,  and  the  way  may  he 
obstructed  purposely,  or  by  stones  rolling  into  the  grooves  left 
for  the  flanges. 

“ In  answer  to  this,  we  may  assume  at  the  outset,  that  such 
rails  will  not  be  laid  down  without  two  preliminaries,  the  desire 
of  the  road  creditors  and  managers,  and  also,  those  whose  pro- 
perty it  passes  through,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  sanction 
it.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  road  creditors  will 
be  willing  ; for  they  want  tolls — interest  for  their  money.  And 
the  same  class  of  persons  who  now  break  stones  on  the  roads 
would  have  to  keep  them  clean — viz.,  the  paupers.  Of  acci- 
dents there  would  be  little  risk  from  getting  off  the  rails,  be- 
cause the  railway  would  be  light,  and  the  rail  joints  would  be 
continuous,  with  a hard  road  on  the  same  level.  With  regard 
to  heavy  waggons  being  used  wantonly  to  damage  the  rails,  re- 
medies would  be  provided  for  that  ; but  the  fact  would  be,  that 
no  heavy  waggons  would  be  used,  when  once  a railway  existed — 
they  would  not  pay. 

* ‘ * * * 

“ It  is  quite  certain  that  from  the  time  the  first  road  shall  be 
shown  to  be  practicable,  the  whole  of  the  main  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loudon  will  be  laid  down  with  rails.  The 
saving  in  “ maintenance  of  way,”  would  be  economy — for  the 
average  £33  per  mile  of  the  turnpike  roads  must  be  very  largely 
increased  in  the  environs  of  the  metropolis  by  the  large  traffic. 

* *■  * *- 

“ Of  the  value  of  an  alliance  between  highways  or  turnpike- 
roads  and  railways  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  calculating  the 
difference  between  two  thousand  pounds  per  mile  laid  out  on 
the  highway  to  connect  Nine  Elms  with  London  Bridge  station, 
and  the  sum  actually  expended  to  get  from  Nine  Elms  to  the 
W aterloo-road,  half  way  to  London  Bridge,  only  substituting 
one  inconvenient  terminus  for  another. 

“ It  is  the  interest  of  so  many  persons,  householders,  land- 
holders, farmers,  and  others,  to  bring  about  this  change,  that  it 
cannot  be  put  off  longer  than  till  the  practical  demonstration 
shall  have  taken  place  in  a sample  line  of  road.  Most  new 
things,  till  done,  are  regarded  as  Utopian  and  impracticable. 

“ Had  the  perception  of  the  practical  importance  of  this  pro- 
position dawned  on  the  minds  of  local  authorities,  the  expense 
of  the  costly  branch  lines  that  have  diminished  dividends, 
might  have  been  avoided,  and  lines  of  way  skirting  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  population  might  have  been  attained  at  a very  low 
cost.  Whenever  a highway-bridge,  or  turnpike-road,  or  occu- 
pation-bridge, crosses  a line  of  railway,  there  is  the  point  for  a 
junction,  which  for  light  trains  might  generally  be  accom- 
plished with  very  little  expense  in  forming  the  gradient. 

“ Now  supposing  such  junctions  formed,  and  that  rails  he 
laid  down  on  the  roads  leading  to  the  town,  direct  railway 
waggon  communication  is  obtained.  From  these  towns  the 
parish  roads  diverge,  and  rails  laid  on  them  might  be  carried 
direct  into  the  farmyard.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  produce  at 
one  end  of  the  line,  and  the  metropolis  or  other  town  at  the 
other  end.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  farmer’s  carts  and 
waggons  would  be  put  out  of  use,  and  the  light  locomotive 
would  be  standing  in  his  yard,  having  brought  him  a freight  of 
coals,  or  stone,  or  earth,  or  manure,  in  exchange  for  his  wheat 
or  vegetables. 

“ From  this  farmyard,  lines  of  moveable  rails  would  be  found 
well  adapted  to  take  the  waggon  and  manure  by  horse-trucks  to 
the  centre  of  each  field ; or  a farm  locomotive  might  be  esta- 
blished thereon — a preparation  not  for  ploughing,  but  for  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work  better  by  harrowing;  or  it  might  be 
used  to  pump  water  up,  to  drain  away,  or  to  pour  over  the 
fields  iin  irrigation ; or  to  inject  gaseous  manure,  or  beat,  or 
both  combined,  beneatli  the  surface  of  the  land  for  the  sake  of 
improved  produce.  With  a small  portable  saw-bench  and 
morticing  machine  ready  to  connect  to  the  engine,  the  farmer 
might,  with  the  rude  skill  of  his  own  farm-labourers,  construct, 
from  time  to  time,  all  the  wood-work  he  might  require,  as  is  the 
common  practice  among  farmers  in  the  United  States. 

“ It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  importance  of  carrying  coals 
by  rail  direct  on  to  farms.  From  that  time  the  farm  will  take 
rank  with  the  factory  in  its  labour-saving  processes,  and  the 
production  of  food  will  be  so  cheapened  as  to  put  to  rest  for 
ever  the  fear  of  foreign  competition.  Without  cheap  coal,  f arm 
operations  can  but  be  very  imperfect.” 

The  very  large  district  lying  on  the  borders  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  on  the  Lincolnshire  flats 
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studded  with  towns  and  villages,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  this  system,  and  so  also  are  the  levels  bordering  the 
Eastern  Counties  system  of  lines,  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
Essex. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  mechanical  question, 
and  I trust  demonstrated  thejcertainty  and  facility  of  the 
operation,  I come  to  the  question  of  London  and  its 
suburbs,  the  direction  of  the  lines,  their  length  and  cost. 

There  are  several  centres  from  which  streets  and  roads 
radiate.  The  most  prominent  is  Charing-cross.  We 
will  take  the  various  points  it  is  desirable  to  reach  from 
thence,  and  the  distances. 

Charing-cross  Centre.  Distance  iu 

Miles. 

Spring-garden,  St.  James’s-mall,  Buckingliam- 
gate,  Victoria-road,  Commercial-road,  and  Bat- 

tersea-park  2 

Buckingham-gate  to  South  Kensington If 

Charing-cross,  by  Piccadilly,  to  South  Kensing- 
ton   2|- 

Battersea-park  to  Sloane-street,  Knightsbridge...  1J 

Bound  Battersea-park 2 

Sloane-street,  Kensington,  to  Chiswick  4 

Battersea-park  to  South  Kensington 2 

Hyde-park-corner  to  Sloane-street  

Charing-cross  to  Kegent-street,  Oxford-street 1J 

Charing-cross  to  Gracechureh-street 2{ 

Charing-cross,  Parliament-street,  Victoria-street, 

and  Vauxhall-road 1|- 

Tottenham-court-road  and  Oxford-street  Centre. 

Tottenham-court-road  to  Tyburn 

Tottenham-court-road  to  Kentish-town-hill  2| 

Camden-town  to  Kentish-town-hill 3f 

Tyburn  Turnpike  to  Hampstead  Bailway 3 

Tottenham-court-road  to  Gracechurch-street 2 

St.  George’s-road,  Obelisk  Centre. 

London-bridge,  Blackfriars,  and  Waterloo 3 

Elephant  and  Castle,  two  routes  \ 

Dover-road,  Old-street-road  to  New-cross  2,* 

Elephant  and  Castle  Centre. 

To  Dulwich  and  Crystal  Palace  6§ 

To  Brixton  3^- 

To  Clapham-eommon  and  Balham-hill  4 

Gracechurch-street  Centre. 

To  Stamford-hill 4 

To  Bow,  Stratford  and  Eastern  Comities  Eailway  4J 
Shoreditch  Church,  Victoria-road  and  Clapton  ...  4 

Paddington  to  the  Bank,  by  the  City-road 5 

City-road  and  Holloway -road  3 

Total 69 

Bailway  companies,  with  their  own  workmen  and  their 
own  old  rails,  would  make  their  lines  at  from  £750  to 
£800  per  single  mile. 

Supposing  the  lines  made  by  individuals,  or  small 
companies  buying  old  rails,  the  cost  might  be  about 
£1,000  per  single  mile.  The  total  double  mileage  would 
therefore  be,  say  140,  and  the  capital  £140,000.  Taking 
depreciation  and  maintenance  at  20  per  cent,  per  annum, 
the  annual  outlay  would  be  £20,000  a year,  being  the 
large  sum  of  upwards  of  £200  per  mile,  and  far  beyond 
what  it  would  really  amount  to  in  practice. 

The  existing  omnibuses  are  about  1,000  in  number. 
We  may  assume  that  they  pay,  or  they  could  not  be 
maintained.  The  result  of  the  rails  would  be  to  diminish 
the  traction  by  at  least  one-half.  To  keep  these  omnibuses 
going  at  present  requires  8,000  horses.  We  may  assume 
the  interest  and  maintenance  to  amount  to  at  least  15s. 
per  week  each.  If  one-half  were  saved,  that  would 
amount  to  £3,000  per  week,  or  £150,000  per  annum. 
This  leaves  a large  margin  for — shall  we  call  it  propitia- 
tion— dealing  with  parishes,  and  diminishing  their 
paving  rates  in  order  to  avoid  Acts  of  Parliament. 

But  a new  class  of  omnibuses  would  arise,  of  more  con- 


venient structure,  and  the  result  would  be  to  increase  the 
number  of  passengers,  while  diminishing  the  cost  of 
| transit.  It  would  not  be  a large  undertaking  for  a com- 
pany to  lay  down  the  whole  of  the  rails  for  the  main 
thoroughfares  and  suburbs  of  London,  but  it  might  also 
he  done  by  separate  companies. 

We  will  take  another  contingency.  It  might  happen 
that  old  rails  would  rise  in  price  by  the  demand  for  them, 
instead  of  being  sold  for  old  iron.  The  lines  might  cost, 
say  £1,200  per  mile. 

From  the  Strand,  over  Waterloo-bridge,  by  the 
“ Elephant  and  Castle,”  to  tlie  Crystal  Palace,  measures 
about  eight  miles.  This  would  be  £9,600.  Say  £2,000 
per  annum  depreciation  and  maintenance.  The  time  of 
transit  would  be  about  one  hour.  The  vehicles  could  be 
as  comfortable  as  railway  carriages,  and  much  lighter, 
lighter  in  fact  than  ordinary  omnibuses,  in  proportion. 
Thej7  could  carry  56  passengers  each,  and  they  might 
follow  each  other  every  live  minutes,  or  less.  Twelve 
vehicles  would  thus  convey  672  passengers  in  less 
than  two  hours.  Twenty-four  vehicles,  at  shorter  in- 
tervals, 1,344  passengers  in  two  hours,  and  would  land 
them  at  the  level,  saving  the  “ getting  up  stairs.”  Of 
course,  extra  haulage  would  be  required  on  the  steep 
inclines,  but  extra  horses  or  small  engines  might  be  used 
for  that  . The  vehicles  could  be  all  on  return  in  two  hours, 
and  be  taking  several  batches.  In  short,  with  24  vehicles, 
56  passengers  at  one  hour  from  the  time  of  starting,  could 
be  delivered  every  2J,  minutes,  or  1,344  per  hour.  Six 
hours  running  would  be  equivalent  to  upwards  of  8,000 
passengers  delivered,  and  six  hours  more  for  the  return, 
making  16,000.  At  sixpence  per  head,  this  would  be 
£400  a day.  Take  the  vehicles  only  half  full,  it  would 
leave  £200  per  day,  or  £62,600  a-year  revenue,  without 
counting  Sundays.  If  one-fourth  full,  £31,300.  The 
account  would  stand  thus  : — 

Capital. 

Bailway  £9,600 

Say  30  vehicles  9,000 


£18,600 


Working  Expenses  pee 

Bevenue  if  One- 

Annum. 

Fourth  full 

Vehicles 

Maintenance  of  way 

Do.  of  24  vehicles,  28  miles  a 

£2,000 

£31.300 

day  each 

2,000 

Horse-hire,  200 

10,400 

24  drivers,  24  conductors 

5,000 

Tolls,  say  

3,000 

22,400 

£8,900 


The  extreme  capacity  for  transit  would  be,  taking 
going  and  returning,  at  6d.  per  head  each,  £125,000. 
Now  when  we  consider  we  have  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
dwellings  along  the  line,  and  the  dwellings  yet  to  be 
erected  on  eligible  building  land  on  the  Surrey  hills, 
and  possibly  many  fairy  gardens  yet  to  be  made  for  pub- 
lic resort,  we  may  certainly  calculate  one-fourth  full,  and 
if  the  fare  were  reduced  to  4d.,  tlie  increase  would  pro- 
bably be  raised  to  one-lialf. 

And  this  is  but  a small  portion  of  wliat  has  yet  to  be 
accomplished,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  in  other  towns,  and  cities,  and  highways,  and  bye- 
ways,  and  parish  and  occupation  roads,  and  over  22,000 
miles  of  turnpikes. 

If  I have  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  there  is  yet  a 
large  unworked  amount  of  property  in  the  country  capable 
of  being  brought  to  use  by  energy,  with  a comparatively 
small  outlay  of  capital,  I trust  that  my  words  will  not 
fall  ou  dull  ears,  hut  that  the  thought  of  the  brain  will 
grow  to  be  the  work  of  the  hand  and  purse,  and.  that  the 
advent  of  a new  and  smaller  class  of  railways  will  add  to 
the  prosperity  of  those  magnificent  works  that  have 
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pierced  the  whole  country  as  with  vital  arteries,  givin  g 
it  the  boundless  wealth  that  has  fought  our  battles  in  th  e 
great  struggle  for  freedom  and  human  progress. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Cuims  gave  a history  of  a primitive  description 
' of  tramway  which  he'had  adopted  in  the  West  Indies, 

| for  removing  large  timber  from  the  forests,  and  which 
could  be  constructed  at  about  500  dollars  per  mile.  In 
the  carriage  of  timber  by  this  means  from  the  forests  in 
which  it  was  felled,  it  was  found  that  three  or  four 
bullocks  could  do  the  work  of  thirty  or  forty  when  the 
loads  were  carried  over  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground. 
He  referred  to  the  system  of  horse  tramway  which  had 
been  so  successfully  adopted  from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud, 
and  also  in  the  wider  thoroughfares  in  several  cities  in 
the  United  States.  He  apprehended  that,  as  a condition 
of  success,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  wheels  of  the 
vehicles  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  able,  at  the  will 
j of  the  driver,  to  leave  the  tramway  at  any  desired  point : 
they  should  also  be  of  a form  not  injurious  to  the  ordinary 
highway.  Mr.  Curtis  proceeded  to  explain  a patent  in- 
i vention  of  his,*  of  a composite  arrangement  of  the 
wheels  adapted  for  travelling  on  the  tramway,  and  also 
upon  the  ordinary  highway. 

Mr.  Shanks  said, — Having  often  seen  the  horse  rail- 
ways in  the  American  cities,  and  travelled  by  them,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the}7  possessed  great  advantages  over 
all  other  street  locomotion  in  point  of  speed,  cheapness, 
and  comfort.  In  the  American  cities,  which  were  all 
built  in  “blocks”  or  parallelograms,  the  chief  bustling 
streets  were  never  used  for  the  horse  railways,  but  the 
first  parallel  street  was  employed,  so  that  the  centres  of 
commerce  were  easily  reached  by  a short  walk  from  the 
termini.  He  found  also  that  these  railways  extended 
in  every  direction  towards  the  country  where  the  new 
streets  were  formed  ; in  fact,  they  generally  were  laid 
down  in  advance  of  the  building,  so  that  even  the  first 
bricks  used  were  generally  carried  on  these  rails.  He 
(Mr.  Shanks)  was  of  opinion  that  they  might  be  advan- 
tageously laid  down  in  London  in  the  localities  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Adams,  approaching  only  to  the  centres  of 
commerce. 

Mr.  Hobbs  believed  the  object  of  this  paper  to  be  the 
improvement  of  the  mode  of  public  conveyance  in 
London,  and  he  thought  that  anyone  who  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  that  about  would  be  entitled  to  very 
great  credit  at  the  hands  of  the  citizens.  He  did  not 
believe  there  was  a city  in  England  that  was  so  badly  off 
in  respect  of  public  conveyances  as  London.  The  cabs 
were  the  worst  and  dirtiest  that  could  be  found  any- 
where, and  the  omnibuses  were  lumbering,  ill-constructed 
vehicles — bad  to  get  into,  inconvenient  when  in,  and  as 
i bad  to  get  out  of.  Looking,  however,  at  all  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  London,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  improvement  could  be  effected  by  horse  tramways, 
especially  in  the  streets  of  the  City,  where  the  traffic 
most  needed  relief.  He  mentioned  the  extent  to  which 
the  system  of  horse  tramways  had  been  carried  out  in 
the  United  States — in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
&c.— up  to  the  period  of  his  leaving  the  States.  He 
particularised  the  tramway  which  had  been  established 
in  New  York,  extending  from  the  City-hall  to  the 
Bowery,  Broom-street,  &e.,  thence  to  the  avenues  for  a 
distance  of  about  eight  miles  into  the  environs.  In  these 
cases  the  streets  varied  from  115  to  75  and  80  feet  in 
width,  and  no  inconvenience  to  the  ordinary  traffic  was 
occasioned.  In  Baltimore  they  had  tramways  leading  from 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city  to  the  north,  south,  and 
west  stations  of  the  railways,  and  these  had  been  found 
a great  public  accommodation.  In  Philadelphia  a 
similar  system  had  been  carried  out,  and  also  in  New 
Jersey,  although  in  the  latter  city  the  introduction  of 
the  system  was  in  the  first  instance  opposed  by  the 


inhabitants.  Notwithstanding  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  system  in  the  cities  to  which  he  alluded, 
owing  to  the  favourable  local  circumstances,  he  had 
great  doubts  whether  it  could  be  successfully  adopted  in 
a city  like  London,  where  the  conditions  were  so  widely 
different,  both  as  to  the  amounfiand  the  character  of  the 
traffic,  as  well  as  the  width  of  the  streets.  He  thought 
more  could  be  gained  by  improving  the  present  class  of 
public  vehicles  than  could  be  expected  from  the  intro- 
duction of  any  other  system  of  transit. 

Mr.  Marrable  remarked  that  in  NewYork  the  streets 
were  of  great  width — a condition  he  saw  no  prospect  of 
arriving  at  in  London  within  the  next  three  centuries, 
at  least.  There  were  several  practical  points  in  the 
paper  to  which  he  would  call  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Adams.  He  would  ask,  whether  he  had  considered  the 
effect  of  his  proposed  system  on  the  frequent  distxu- 
bances  of  the  streets  for  re-laying  gas  and  water  pipes  ? 
Again,  how  did  Mr.  Adams  provide  for  the  stopping  of 
the  carriages  to  take  up  and  set  down  passengers,  and 
how  were  foot  passengers  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 
succession  of  carnages  running  at  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  At  present  there  was  much  danger  from 
the  vehicles  in  crossing  the  streets,  and  this  would  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  speed  of 
travelling.  The  difficulty  of  turning  out  of  the  track 
at  any  point  desired  had  already  been  adverted  to,  in 
addition  to  which  there  was  the  question  of  the  gradients, 
as  they  could  not  always  Live  the  streets  upon  a level. 
He  thought  these  were  serious  objections  to  the  plan, 
and  at  present  he  did  not  see  how  they  were  to  be  got 
over. 

Mr.  Francis  Bennoch  agreed  with  Mr.  Hobbs,  that 
any  one  who  could  introduce  a plan  by  which  the  traffic 
of  London  could  be  more  conveniently  conducted,  would 
deserve  not  only  the  gold  medal  of  this  Society,  but  also 
the  thanks  of  the  community  at  large.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  paper  of  Mr.  Adams  did  not  touch  the 
question  they  had  to  consider,  viz  : by  what  means  they 
could  get  the  enormous  traffic  of  London  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  with  the  least  possible  difficulty  ? 
Mr.  Adam’s  plan  did  not  extend  to  the  centre,  and  only 
approached  it  at  Gracechurch-street.  He  (Mr.  Bennoch) 
would  endeavour  to  show  that  the  difficulties  were  such 
as  utterly  to  prevent  the  realization  of  Mr.  Adams’s 
plan.  They  had  been  told  of  plans  for  conveying 
logs  of  timber  through  a forest  of  trees,  with  the  mate- 
rials for  the  tram-way  at  hand ; but  now  they  had 
to  cut  through  a forest  of  people,  a wilderness  of  bricks, 
and  they  could  not  lay  down  either  houses  or  people  to 
form  the  roadway.  Again,  he  thought  that  to  draw  a com- 
parison between  London  and  New  York,  or  other  cities 
in  the  United  States,  was  beside  the  question.  The 
streets  were  of  magnificent  width,  and  the  traffic  of  a 
thousand  years  had  been  anticipated.  But  here  they 
had  narrow  streets  and  winding  sinuous  ways,  with  an 
amount  of  traffic  almost  incalculable.  He  had  de- 
voted more  attention  to  the  statistics  of  London  traffic 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  individual  not  officially  in- 
terested in  the  matter.  He  would  point  out  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the  traffic  of  the  metro- 
polis. It  was  not  a question  of  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  omnibuses  or  cabs,  or  how  notice  of  their 
special  routes  could  best  be  given  to  travellers.  The 
question  they  had  to  deal  with  was  how  they  could 
best  deal  with  the  general  traffic  of  the  streets  of  London. 
Mr.  Adams’s  plan  only  carried  them  to  Gracechurch-street 
as  the  nearest  point  for  the  City,  and  he  had  shown  how 
they  might  go  from  thence  to  Clapham ; he  had  also' 
mentioned  other  centres,  but  all  these  were  outside  the 
precincts  of  the  city.  How  were  they  to  get  from  that 
great  centre  of  traffic  to  the  outside  and  remote  points 
of  divergence  ? He  held  that  the  only  way  of  getting 
from  that  centre,  east  and  west,  was  by  a railway  in  con- 
nection with  the  embankment  of  the  Thames.  He  did 
| not  see  any  other  plan.  At  all  events,  in  his  judgment, 
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it  was  impossible  to  pass  along  the  crowded  streets,  of 
London  on  a tramway.  He  had  had  occasion,  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  to  take  an  account  of  the 
traffic  of  London  at  several  different  points,  and  it  would 
astonish  the  meeting  when  lie  told  them  its  amount. 
The  largest  traffic  was  across  London-bridge  ; there  was 
nearly  one-third  more  traffic  there  than  in  other  thorough- 
fares of  London.  Second  in  amount  of  traffic  came 
Cheapside,  which,  branching  off  to  Newgate-street  and 
Ludgate-hill,  became  divided.  The  next  largest  traffic 
was  by  Holborn-hill  and  Fleet-street.  The  fourth  in 
amount  was  Blackfriars-bridge,  so  that  the  traffic  over 
the  water,  north  and  south,  in  the  main  arteries  was  as 
great  as  that  east  and  west.  They  might  do  what  they 
liked,  they  could  not  accommodate  the  existing  traffic  in 
combination  with  that  now  suggested.  If  they  had  the 
tramways  running  opposite  the  doors  of  warehouses  and 
shops,  how  was  the  shopkeeper  or  warehouseman  to  get 
his  goods  unloaded  from  the  waggon  to  his  warehouse  or 
shop '?  Trains  of  carriages  would  thus  become  a nuisance — 
causing  perpetual  contests,  excitement,  and  stoppages. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a statement  of  the  number  of  vehicles 
that  passed  over  London-bridge  from  9 in  the  forenoon 
till  6 in  the  evening,  in  1850,  1S53,  and  1856.*  The 
largest  traffic  in  that  quarter  was  from  11  to  12  in  the 
forenoon,  and  from  4 to  5 in  the  afternoon.  In  1S50  the 
traffic  in  vehicles  only  over  London-bridge,  in  the  9 
hours  from  9 to  6,  was  10,769  ; the  traffic  for  the  same 
period  of  a day  in  1853,  was  11,498  ; whilst  last  year  the 
traffic  for  the  same  period  of  a-day,  amounted  to  no  less 
than  13,119  vehicles,  or  an  average  of  1,459  every  hour, 
and  these  vehicles  were  so  locked  and  jammed  together, 
that  but  for  the  regulations  now  imposed,  London-bridge 
would  be  all  but  impassable.  He  had  personally  tested 
the  fact  only  yesterday,  and  found  that  50  vehicles  passed 
over  there  in  one  minute.  By  what  possible  means, 
then,  were  they  to  accommodate  those  passengers  "who 
wished  to  come  to  and  depart  from  the  great  city  centres 
of  traffic.  They  had  no  difficulty  as  regarded  the  out- 
skirts— Paddington  and  such  places,  where  the  moving 
population  was  small,  carriages  few,  and  the  thorough- 
fares wide.  The  difficulty  was  here  to  get  to  the  Bank 
and  back  again  with  facility ; and  if  Mr.  Adams  could 
introduce  a system  to  accomplish  that  end,  he  would 
confer  a great  benefit  upon  society.  At  present  they 
had  no  one  fact  from  the  author  of  the  paper  as  to  tire 
traffic  of  the  City  and  the  necessity  for  its  accommoda- 
tion. Take  Cheapside,  for  instance,  and  suppose  two 
tramways — -one  running  west  and  the  other  east,  there 
would  be  no  room  left  for  the  ordinary  public  traffic. 
What  would  become  of  such  traffic  as  that  conducted  by 
Bickford,  Chaplin  and  Horne,  &c.,  which  description  of 
traffic — the  great  commercial  traffic  of  London,  was,  after 
all,  the  great  point  to  be  attended  to.  This  was  of  far  more 
importance  to  this  great  commercial  city  than  the  transit 
of  individuals  whocould  walk  where  and  how  they  pleased. 
If  they  could  not  accommodate  that  traffic,  as  it  now 
existed,  it  seemed  to  him  absurd  to  think  of  laying  down 
02  railway  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  to  and 
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from  the  City.  It  was  evident  that  within  that  magic- 
circle,  with  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Charing  Cross, 
the  Angel,  Islington,  and  Whitechapel  Church,  they 
could  not  enter  with  this  tramway  plan,  for  neither  the 
Strand,  Holborn,  Goswell-street,  Blackman-street,  Aid- 
gate,  Cheapside,  or  Ludgate-hill  had  width  enough  for 
the  purpose.  Outside  that  circle  he  saw  no  great  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  establishing  a system  of  tram- 
ways convenient  for  those  who  resided  in  the  environs  - 
and  the  conveniences  of  such  a system  in  provincial  towns 
and  cities  could  hardly  be  called  in  question.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  as  regarded  London,  where  tramways  were 
most  needed,  their  introduction  was  impossible,  and 
where  it  was  possible,  they  were  little  if  at  all  required.. 
They  might  be  useful  auxiliaries  to  suburban  railways, 
to  places  of  popular  public  resort,  but  not  as  relieving  the 
traffic  that  had  become  too  gigantic  for  the  narrow  streets 
of  London.  In  no  other  city  of  the  world  wus  the  popu- 
lation so  dense  or  the  thoroughfares  so  crowded  as  in 
London,  and  no  just  comparison  could  be  therefore  in- 
stituted between  this  and  any  other  city.  Even  in  Paris 
the  illustration  of  the  tramway  to  St.  Cloud  could  not 
hold  good.  It  was  only  suburban  traffic.  They  might 
carry  the  s}"ste;n  with  perfect  ease  along  Rotten-row,  so- 
as  to  interfere  with  neither  the  carriage  nor  pedestrian 
traffic ; and  he  saw'  no  obstacle  to  prevent  its  adoption 
by  the  New  road,  round  the  outskirts  of  London  ; but  to 
give  convenience  to  the  great  masses  of  the  inhabitants, 
lie  held  it  to  be  impossible,  except  as  he  had  before 
stated,  in  connection  with  some  grand  scheme  for  the 
embankment  of  the  Thames.  By  that  means  they  might 
have  a system  of  perpetual  tramways  and  steam  boats, 
and  thus  permanently  relieve  the  overcrowded  streets  of 
the  City. 

Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  thought  Mr.  Bennoch,  in  en- 
deavouring to  bring  others  to  the  point,  had  wandered 
from  it  himself.  He  apprehended  the  object  of  the 
author  of  the  paper  was  to  discuss  how  far  tramways 
were  desirable  wherever  facilities  existed  for  their  intro- 
duction — without  any  special  reference  to  the  city  of 
London.  Mr.  Bennoch  had  alluded  to  the  state  of  things 
in  Paris ; but  they  must  take  the  facts  as  they  found 
them.  Many  gentlemen  present  had  seen  the  railway 
from  the  Champs  Elysees  to  St.  Cloud,  and  had  pro- 
bably travelled  upon  it  with  comfort  and  cheapness,  and 
he  saw  no  reason  why  the  same  system  should  not  be 
adopted  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
in  such  localities  where  (as  was  the  case  in  Paris),  there 
were  facilities  for  its  introduction.  Mr.  Bennoch  ap- 
peared to  regard  the  question  as  one  peculiarly  affecting 
the  city  : such,  however,  he  apprehended  was  not  the 
idea  of  the  author  of  the  paper.  It  might,  with  some 
force,  be  argued  that  the  steam-boats,  running  on  the 
river,  were  of  no  use  to  persons  wishing  to  go  to  the 
Bank  ; and,  in  like  manner,  the  argument  might  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Greenwich  boats,  or  the  London  and  South 
Western,  or  any  other  of  the  metropolitan  railways. 
They  do  not  take  people  to  the  Bank,  or  into  the 
heart  of  the  City.  The  gist  of  the  paper  was,  that  a 
system  of  railways,  other  than  those  worked  by  locomo- 
tives, was  applicable  to  the  traffic  of  London,  and  that  was 
a position  which  had  been  proved  practicable  in  Paris. 
If  they  wanted  such  a means  of  transit  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  for  example,  and  they  started  from  Blaclcfriar’s- 
bridge.  was  it  of  no  value  because  it  did  not  lead  to  the 
Bank?  Whether  due  provision  could  be  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  heavy  commercial  traffic  was 
another  question,  which  he  could  not  enter  upon,  norwa 
lie  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  engineering 
part  of  the  question.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Bennoch,  that 
if  they  looked  at  the  great  question  of  the  general  in- 
ternal traffic  of  London,  it  must  be  in  connection  with 
the  embankment  of  the  Thames.  Every  one  who  tra- 
versed the  river  must  be  struck  with  the  facilities  there' 
presented  for  converting  the  noisome  mud-banks  into  a 
grand  highway.  It  was  marvellous  to  see  capital  seek- 
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ing  its  development  in  every  quarter,  whilst  that  great 
scheme  of  embankment  was  allowed  to  remain  at  rest ; 
and  it  was  surprising  that  there  was  no  dominant  will  to 
say,  We  will  turn  this  to  account,  and  improve  both  the 
river  and  the  facilities  for  the  vast  traffic  of  London. 
If  Mr.  Bennoch  had  a mission  to  advocate — the  embank- 
ment of  the  Thames— he  (Mr.  Cole)  was  sure  he  would 
meet  with  a hearty  concurrence  from  this  Society,  and 
then  they  might  entertain  Mr.  Adams’  plan  of  tramways 
also.  If  they  could  only  get  a tramway  from  St.  James’s 
to  Kensington,  or  any  places  of  great  public  resort,  he 
thought  it  a matter  not  unworthy  their  notice. 

Mr.  Vignoles  remarked  that  the  question  of  the  em- 
bankment of  the  Thames  was  one  in  which  he  had  no 
doubt  they  would  all  concur,  but  there  were  a vast  num- 
ber of  interests — which  in  this  country  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  regard — to  be  consulted,  as  well  as  engineering 
considerations  of  the  utmost  importance,  such  as  the 
question  of  the  flow  of  the  tide,  and  other  matters, 
which  would  have  to  be  settled  before  the  dominant  will 
could  carry  that  scheme  into  operation.  After  due  dis- 
cussion of  these  points,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would 
arrive  at  an  unanimous  opinion  in  favour  of  the  embank- 
ment of  the  Thames,  as  affording  a better  mode  of  access 
through  London.  There  was  no  person  who  admired 
more  than  he  did  the  talents  of  Mr.  Bridges  Adams. 
There  were  very  few  engineers  in  the  present  day  who 
had  not  in  some  way  or  other  benefited  by  his  vast 
energy,  his  indomitable  perseverance,  and  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  he  had  dispensed  his  ideas,  and  devoted 
his  health  and  fortune  to  the  advancement  of  the  me- 
chanical details  of  railways.  With  respect  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  plan,  no  doubt  it  was  perfectly  practica- 
ble in  itself.  The  result  in  Paris  was  a sufficient  proof 
that  such  a thing  could  be  done,  and  that  it  could  be 
done  in  thoroughfares  of  moderate  width,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  traffic.  It  certainly  could 
not  be  attempted  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  but  in  the  out- 
skirts it  could.  Indeed,  it  had  already  been  done 
along  the  Commercial-road,  where  it  was  continued 
up  to  Church-street,  Whitechapel,  at  which  point 
the  road  was  too  narrow  for  its  further  extension. 
The  same  system  had  been  adopted  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  docks  at  Liverpool  without  inter- 
ference with  the  other  traffic  of  the  locality,  and  whole 
trains  of  waggons  were  conveyed  by  that  means  ; tliere- 
| fore,  the  practicability  of  the  principle  must  be  admitted. 
But  there  was  another  element  which,  he  thought,  had 
not  been  sufficiently  adverted  to.  It  was  not  enough  to 
have  a railway,  but  they  must  put  rolling  stock  upon  it, 

J which  involved  in  some  degree  a change  in  the  particular 
mode  of  conveyance ; and  before  the  public  would  fall  in 
with  the  new  system  there  must  be  a sufficiency  of 
rolling  stock  to  afford  the  same  accommodation  to  the 
public  as  at  present  existed.  That,  he  thought,  would 
prove  the  real  stumbling-block  to  the  successful  intro- 
duction of  this  system  of  urban  railways,  because,  to 
get  a large  trade  there  must  be  accommodation  afforded 
at  the  very  moment  it  was  required.  This  would  involve 
a considerable  amount  of  capital  for  rolling  stock. 
With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  road  itself  there  were  a 
great  number  of  points  to  be  considered.  One  gentleman 
had  alluded  to  the  gas  and  water  pipes.  Such  a question 
was  more  pertinent  to  London  than  to  any  other  place, 
and  reduced  itself  into  a question  of  annual  expense 
in  the  way  of  maintenance,  for  he  doubted  whether 
Parliament  would  sanction  the  imposing  upon  gas  and 
water  companies  the  additional  burden  of  repairing  the 
railways  as  well  as  the  highways  which  they  disturbed. 
He  doubted  whether  the  system  could  be  carried  out 
without  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  cost 
of  the  road,  taking  the  experience  of  Liverpool  and 
Paris,  he  thought  would  be  beyond  what  Mr.  Adams 
had  put  it  at;  but,  after  all,  it  would  not  be  very  con- 
siderable, though  the  cost  of  maintenance,  he  thought, 
would  be  an  item  of  some  importance. 


Mr.  M.  H.  PERLEYsaid,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  States,  and  had  freely 
availed  himself  of  the  comfort  of  horse  railways  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  and  he  was 
sure  those  who  had  travelled  by  the  horse  railways  would 
not  wish  to  go  by  any  other  mode  of  conveyance.  It 
was  quite  true  that  these  railways  could  only  be  used  in 
such  situations  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  other  traffic 
in  the  streets.  The  carriages  in  New  York  ordinarily 
conveyed  twenty-four  persons  inside.  The  streets  of 
Boston  more  resembled  those  of  London  as  to  width , 
than  those  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  but  the  system 
had  been  successfully  introduced  there.  With  reference 
to  keeping  the  track  clear,  he  thought  the  difficulty  was 
greater  in  America  than  would  be  the  case  here,  because 
of  the  greater  quantity  of  snow  ; yet  he  could  state  that 
the  horse  railways  hacl  continued  to  work  when  the  other 
vehicles  had  been  stopped  by  it.  In  fact,  in  all  respects, 
these  horse  railways  had  been  found  a great  convenience. 

Mr.  Aston  said,  that  as  far  as  his  experience,  during 
a short  visit  to  the  United  States,  enabled  him  to  form  an 
opinion,  he  thought  the  system  of  street  and  horse  rail- 
roads appeared  to  answer  admirably  there.  He  had 
seen  them  at  work  in  streets  that  were  not  very  wide, 
and  where  the  difficulties  of  ascent  and  descent  were 
easily  overcome,  and  where  sharp  turns  round  corners 
were  made  of  little  account.  With  regard  to  two  main 
objections,  which  had  been  stated  as  operating  against 
their  introduction  here,  the  difficulty  of  providing  for 
frequent  stoppages,  and  the  danger  of  turning  round 
sharp  corners,  the  first  was  overcome  in  America  by  the 
use  of  powerful  brakes,  which  placed  the  common  street 
cars,  and  even  large  railway  cars,  containing  sometimes 
as  many  as  sixty  passengers,  perfectly  under  the  control 
of  the  conductor,  who  could  stop  the  vehicle  in  a short 
time,  even  when  on  a moderate  descent.  But  it  was  not 
always  necessary  to  stop  the  car ; the  motion  was  so 
even,  the  cars  so  roomy,  and  the  steps  for  descent  so 
well  contrived,  that  a passenger  might  alight  with  safety 
while  the  carriage  was  in  motion.  Indeed  he  (Mr. 
Aston)  had  done  this  himself  when  in  New  York.  With 
regard  to  turning  sharp  corners,  the  flanges  of  the  wheels 
ran  in  grooves,  and,  on  turning  a corner,  the  outer  groove 
was  replaced  either  by  a flat  plate  or  a raised  tramway, 
so  that  the  off- wheels  of  the  car  ran  on  their  flanges,  and 
were,  more  or  less,  raised  according  as  the  sharpness  of 
the  turn  rendered  it  desirable.  This  inward  inclination  of 
the  carriages  counteracted  the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the 
weight,  and  so  the  balance  was  preserved.  He  (Mr.  Aston ) 
quite  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  about  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  roomy  carriages,  asused  in  America. 
For  ladies  they  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  but"  that,  in  this  country,  the  unfortunate 
“ unprotected  females  ” would  find  great  comfort  from  the 
adoption  of  a system  which  their  Transatlantic  cousins 
found  so  convenient. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Hobbs  stated,  that  the 
gradient  down  the  Bowery  in  New  York  was  about  the 
same  as  that  from  Charing-eross  to  the  Horse-guards. 

Mr.  Lacey  thought  very  highly  of  the  plan  for  working 
small  branch  lines  of  railways,  but  questioned  the  possi- 
bility of  its  introduction  in  crowded  streets.  He  saw 
no  reason  why  such  a road  should  not  be  carried  from 
Westminster-bridge,  or  any  other  of  the  bridges,  to  the 
Crystal  Palace : but  he  thought  it  could  be  done  only 
under  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  reminded  Mr.  Adams  that  the 
Whitby  and  Pickering  Kailway  was  worked  by  horses, 
as  well  as  several  of  the  German  lines,  until  a higher 
speed  was  required. 

Mr.  Bridges  Adams,  in  reply  to  the  observations  ad- 
vanced, said  it  had  never  been  contemplated  by  him  to 
cover  all  London  at  once  with  this  system  of  railways — 
nor  did  he  think  it  practicable  to  introduce  them  into 
narrow  thoroughfares,  although  perfectly  practicable  in 
some  localities.  He  thought,  as  regarded  the  traffic  of 
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London,  they  would  ultimately  have  to  make  streets  on 
the  first  floor — the  first  floor  for  the  light  traffic,  and  the 
lower  level  for  the  heavy  traffic.  With  regard  to  the 
railway  itself,  he  looked  upon  it  only  as  another  mode  of 
paving,  and  a strip  of  iron  rail  passing  down  a street 
would  occasion  no  more  obstruction  than  the  iron  gutters 
through  the  pavement  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the 
houses.  With  regard  to  the  rails,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  a deep  channel — a very  small  one  would  suffice  to 
keep  the  wheels  in  their  place.  He  believed  the  plan 
needed  only  to  be  seen  in  operation  to  be  appreciated, 
and  his  object  in  the  present  paper  was  to  draw  attention 
to  the  subject.  He  thought  it  desirable  that  it  should 
be  tried  over  a short  distance,  and  when  proved  to  be 
practicable  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  following  it 
up.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  experiment  should  not 
be  tried  in  such  thoroughfares  as  Oxford-street  or 
Holborn.  With  regard  to  stopping  the  carriages  at  any 
required  moment,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  adopting 
mechanical  appliances  to  effect  that  object.  He  thought 
the  rails  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  simplest  plan,  so  that 
a length  requiring  to  be  replaced  could  be  removed  with 
facility.  He  thought  the  cost  of  repairs  would  be  small. 
The  load  upon  the  rails  would  be  so  much  less  than 
that  on  ordinary  railways,  that  the  abrasion  of  the  rails 
would  be  very  slight  indeed. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  very  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Adams  for  having  brought  this  subject  forward. 
There  was  no  doubt  it  was  an  important  subject,  and  one 
on  which  much  difference  of  opinion  would  naturally 
exist,  but  he  thought  they  could  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  this  fact,  that  the  state  of  things  in  a comparatively 
new  city  like  that  of  New  York,  or  in  a new  country 
like  the  United  States,  was  very  different  to  that  which 
existed  in  this  metropolis.  Nevertheless  they  ought  to 
take  a lesson  from  their  American  friends  with  regard  to 
these  horse  railways  and  the  carriages  on  them  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  these  tramways  were 
connected  with  the  locomotive  lines.  Such  an  experi- 
mentmight  be  very  fairly  tried  from  the  Strand  over  Hun- 
gerford  Bridge  to  the  South  Western  Railway,  to  which 
lie  would  direct  the  attention  of  his  friend  Mr.  Lacey. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Bennoch  that  the  effectual  relief 
of  the  great  traffic  of  London  would  be  found  in  the 
embankment  of  the  Thames.  He  hoped  this  would  not 
be  the  last  occasion  on  which  this  subject  would  be  dis- 
cussed by  this  Society.  It  was  one  to  which  they  might 
turn  their  attention  with  advantage,  and  he  hoped  before 
long  they  would  see  some  means  adopted  by  which  the 
communications  between  the  metropolis  and  the  suburbs 
might  be  materially  improved.  He  begged  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Adams  for  his  paper. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Adams  was  then  passed. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  on  Wednesday 
evening  next,  the  18th  inst.,  a Paper  by  Mr.  J. 
N.  Hearder,  of  Plymouth,  “ On  a Powerful 
Modification  of  the  Induction  Coil  and  some 
New  Electrical  Phenomena  Developed  by  it,” 
would  be  read. 


EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS 

(From  the  Daily  News.) 

The  Registrar-General,  a public  functionary  who  tells 
the  most  astounding  truths  with  a provoking  calmness 
whicli  is  to  the  last  degree  irritating,  has  just  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population  last  year  “ was  probably  at  the  rate  of  1 ,000  a 
day.”  Of  these  increments  to  the  population  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  one  in  a hundred  accomplished  the  feat 
of  entering  the  world  with  a silver  spoon  in  its  mouth, 
signifying  that  its  rich  soup  was  already  prepared  in  ad- 
vance, and  that  it  was  provided  with  all  proper  means 


for  sipping  it  with  decorum.  A larger  proportion  might 
possibly  have  come  furnished  with  wooden  ladles  in  anti- 
cipation ot  a plentiful  supply  of  modest  porridge  awaiting 
them  at  life’s  table.  A great  majority,  however,  were 
ushered  into  the  world  with  their  mouths  unfurnished 
even  with  teeth.  These  will  in  after  life  have  to  look 
sharply  around  them  to  get  either  soup  or  porridge,  and 
it  must  dejjend  upon  their  own  energies  and  training 
whether  they  are  ever  able  to  pick  up  crumbs  enough  to- 
strengthen  them  for  the  battle  of  life.  In  other  words, 
of  the  thousand  human  beings  who  were  added  to  the 
population  this  morning,  the  vast  majority  will  have  to 
battle  hard  to  obtain  a living. 

Now,  it  is  pretty  nearly  agreed  upon  by  all  parties, 
that  mere  energies  will  do  as  little  in  the  metaphorical 
battle  of  life  as  in  any  real  battle.  Energies  are  nothing 
unless  they  are  disciplined  and  trained.  Our  spoonless 
and  ladleless  population  will  only  have  a chance  of  ob- 
taining either  spoons  or  ladles  by  groping  painfully  in 
the  mud,  like  the  chiffoniers  at  Paris,  unless  they  prepare 
themselves  for  something  higher.  And  as  ninety-nine 
out  of  a hundred  of  your  chiffoniers  never  light  upon  a 
spoon  or  a ladle  in  the  gutters  of  society,  in  spite  of  the 
most  anxious  search,  they  occasionally  endeavour  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  these  articles  in  a manner  that  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  a proper  degree  of  reverence  for  the 
eighth  commandment.  In  other  words,  they  lay  society 
under  contribution  for  their  support.  So  that  of  the 
thousand  British  subjects  who  have  made  their  entrance 
into  the  world  to-day,  there  is  no  knowing  how  many 
may  be  occupied  this  day  twenty  years  in  garotting  by 
day  and  committing  burglary  by  night,  unless  you  fur- 
nish them  by  education  with  the  means  of  playing  a more 
decent  part  in  society.  All  parties  are  tolerably  well 
agreed  upon  this  point.  Conservatives  and  Liberals, 
pious  men,  and  men  of  the  world,  nobles  and  tradesmen, 
all  concur  in  asserting  the  absolute  necessity  of  national 
education.  You  cannot  take  up  a daily  newspaper  with- 
out seeing  overwhelming  testimony  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  need,  the  universal  conviction  that  something  must 
be  done.  Take  the  other  day’s  Daily  News  as  an  exam- 
ple. We  read  there  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  Maurice,  and  others,  declaiming  on  education 
at  Stepney.  We  learn  that  on  Friday  an  Educational 
Conference  took  place  at  the  Athenamm,  Manchester. 
Finally,  we  hear  that  Dr.  Booth  has  been  addressing 
the  guests  at  a large  Soiree  held  in  the  Hall  at  the 
Mechanics’  Institute  at  Nottingham,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Society  of  Arts’  Examinations.  We  might  almost 
be  induced  to  suppose  that  grown-up  people  were  sub- 
scribing heartily  to  the  belief  in  the  proverb  to  which  they 
listener!  rather  impatiently  in  their  childhood : 

When  house  and  lands  are  gone  and  spent. 

Then  learning  is  most  excellent ; 

and  that  the  Latin  dictum  Rem  quocumque  morlo  Rem 
would  be  translated  by  “ Education  at  any  price.” 

But  in  spite  of  the  universal  feeling  in  favour  of  a 
national  education  we  are  as  far  from  it  as  ever.  The 
Voluntaries  denounce  fiercely  the  system  of  government 
grants.  The  advocates  of  state  education  sneer  at  the 
assertion  that  education  on  the  voluntary  system  is  pos- 
sible. The  friends  of  religious  education  treat  the  friends 
of  secular  education  as  heretics,  and  the  latter  accuse 
their  opponents  of  imbecility.  If  the  whole  nation  were 
to  agree  to-morrow  that  it  was  expedient  that  education 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  State,  a generation  would 
be  born  and  die  before  the  details  could  be  agreed  upon. 
We  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  form  a cabinet 
of  efficient  men  who  would  agree  upon  a definite  plan  of 
state  education.  The  Committee  of  Council  itself  may 
be  regarded  as  a standing  proof  of  the  impotence  of 
government  in  the  matter  of  education.  Almost  tho 
whole  of  its  operations  are  confined  to  the  assistance  by 
grants  of  money  of  private  and  local  efforts,  and  the 
appointment  of  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  [ 
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he  purposes  for  which  the  grants  were  bestowed  are 
•carried  out.  The  object  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
is  not  to  educate,  but  to  assist  those  who  are  engaged  in 
education.  And  this  is  the  limit  of  the  agency  with 
which  government  will  be  entrusted  in  the  matter  of 
education.  And,  even  if  there  were  a desire  to  give  the 
government  rather  more  power,  there  is  every  possibility 
that  fear  of  the  consequences  would  deter  the  public  from 
fulfilling  the  desire.  The  government,  as  recent  events 
have  proved,  seems  to  have  lost  the  power  of  organisation. 
It  plunges  rashly  into  enterprises  of  moment  without  any 
knowledge  or  skill,  content  to  gain  information  by  the 
rough  process  of  loss  and  misfortune.  The  great  move- 
ments of  the  time,  such  as  the  reformatory  system,  have 
taken  place  outside  of  government,  which  is  content  with 
the  subordinate  part  of  assisting,  by  money  and  protec- 
tion, the  development  of  that  which  has  originated  else- 
where. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  education 
should  not  form  the  subject  of  a special  notice  in  the 
Queen’s  Speech.  The  educational  bodies  are,  in  many 
instances,  doing  their  work  well,  and  it  would  be  a pity 
that  they  should  be  interrupted,  at  least  at  present,  in 
their  operation  by  a government  measure.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  as  well  that  bodies  which  are  working 
without  any  bond  of  co-operation,  any  feeling  of  union, 
should  have  some  common  centre  to  which  their  labours 
might  tend.  A centralisation  which  should  make  all 
these  bodies  travel  precisely  the  same  road  would  be  mis- 
chievous, but  such  a want  of  system  as  would  make  them 
naturally  diverge  would  be  worse.  If  there  is  no  union" 
amongst  our  educational  institutions,  there  should  at 
least  be  unity  of  aim.  Although  the  methods  may  be 
different,  the  end  should  be  the  same.  And  this  can 
only  be_  attained  by  instituting  a universal  system  of  ex- 
aminations, by  which  the  qualifications  of  pupils  edu- 
cated in  all  classes  of  schools  may  be  tested.  This  is 
precisely  the  system  adopted  in  our  great  Universities. 
The  pupils  are  educated  in  different  colleges,  under  dif- 
ferent systems,  by  different  tutors,  but  they  are  all  bound 
at  the  termination  of  their  course  to  undergo  the  Uni- 
versity examinations. 

The  only  attempt  to  do  for  the  pupils  of  the  ordinary 
schools  of  the  empire  what  the  University  do  for  the 
students  in  the  colleges  lias  been  made  by  the  Society  of 
Arts..  They  have  instituted  examinations  at  which,  under 
certain  restrictions,  pupils  from  the  lower  and  middle- 
class  schools  may  attend  and  have  their  qualifications 
tested.  Certificates  are  granted  to  those  who  pass  satis- 
! factory  examinations.  The  need  of  such  a system  was 
shown,  previously  to  its  being  put.  into  action,  by  the 
fact  of  a declaration  being  signed  by  a large  number  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  stating  that  they  should 
consider  the  possession  of  the  Society’s  certificate  by  an 
applicant  for  a situation  as  a valid  testimonial.  The  same 
thing  was  shown  by  the  immediate  adhesion  to  the  plan 
of  a great  number  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of 
education  of  all  religious  parties  and  of  all  sects.  These 
persons,  who  would  have  debated  for  a quarter  of  a 
century  without  coming  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  the  establishment  of  a system  of  education,  were 
not  only  willing,  but  eager  to  join  a plan  having  for  its 
object  the  application  of  a test  of  the  value  of  the 
results  of  education.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a question 
for  discussion  whether  children  should  receive  religious 
instruction  under  the  same  roof  where  they  prosecute 
secular  studies,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
expedient  to  know  whether  this  secular  education  has  or 
has  not  been  a sham.  The  best  test  of  the  reality  of  this 
education  is  an  examination.  And  this  test  may  be 
applied  with  more  impartiality  and  accuracy  by  parties 
who  have  not  been  concerned  in  the  education  of  those 
! they  examine  than  by  the  educators  themselves.  If  the 
Society  of  Arts  can  extend  their  operations,  hitherto 
conducted  with  so  much  success,  throughout  the  whole 
ot  England,  they  will  have  gone  far  to  establish  a 


middle-class  university.  Detached  from  the  processes  of 
education,  and  only  occupied  with  testing  its  results, 
they  will  be  looked  upon  without  suspicion  by  all  sects 
and  denominations.  The  inducements  they  hold  out  to 
masters  and  pupils  to  exert  themselves  will  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  education  in  a remarkable  manner. 
They  will  do  this  without  requiring  grants  for  school- 
houses  or  professors.  If,  however,  they  wish  to  steer 
clear  of  difficulties,  they  should  preserve  their  present 
freedom  from  Government  control.  At  present  they 
have  the  confidence  of  the  country : if  they  surrender 
the  management  of  their  scheme  into  the  hands  of 
Government,  the  public  will  involuntarily  think  of 
jobbery  or  disorganisation.  They  have  obtained  the 
confidence  of  the  public  by  their  intelligence  and  inde- 
pendence. If  they  give  up  one,  the  public  will  be  loth 
to  give  them  credit  for  the  other. 


THE  SOULAGES  COLLECTION. 

After  having  been  submitted  to  public  criticism  at 
Marlborough  House  since  the  7th  of  December,  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  collection  was  closed  on  Saturday,  7th 
of  February.  During  this  period  it  has  been  visited  by 
upwards  of  forty-eight  thousand  persons,  which  is  just 
double  the  usual  numbers  attending  at  this  season. 
Among  these  visitors  as  many  as  five  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  persons  have  paid  for  admission, 
being  ninefold  the  average  numbers  paying.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  offer  of  sale  has  been  made  to  the 
government  for  £13,620,  with  the  recommendation  that, 
if  bought  for  the  nation,  it  may  be  sent  to  Manchester. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  council  of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects to  examine  the  Soulages  Collection,  and  report 
their  opinion  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  recom- 
mend its  purchase  by  the  Government : — 

“ The  enlarged  views  in  regal'd  to  architectural  de- 
coration which  have  recently  revived  the  taste  for 
ornamental  design  that  some  centuries  ago  was  so  preva- 
lent in  England,  render  it  necessary  for  the  architect  of 
the  present  day  to  enter  upon  new  fields  of  study,  to  seek 
for  new  sources  of  inspiration,  and  to  acquaint  himself 
with  all  the  formulas  of  conception  to  be  found  in  the 
productions  of  other  branches  of  science  and  art  than 
those  which  are  directly  structural,  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  to  take  that  lead  in  directing  public  taste  which 
his  position  and  vocation  call  upon  him  to  assume.  It  is 
indisputable  that  in  every  age  the  sources  of  design  for 
all  classes  of  manufacture  have  been  identified  with  the 
productions  of  the  architect,  and  frequently  derived  from 
his  conceptions.  Among  the  ancients  the  fictile  vases 
and  the  bronzes  may  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  this 
fact  as  constantly  borrowing  their  ornaments  from  the 
buildings  of  antiquity  ; and  in  the  mediaeval  period  the 
pillars,  the  buttresses,  the  carving,  the  panelling,  and 
architectural  divisions,  all  of  which  were  applied  to  fit- 
tings of  every  description,  were  adopted  from  the  struc- 
tural details  of  the  edifices,  often  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  material  or  other  proprieties  of  adaptation. 

“ As  the  architect’s  development  of  t he  artistic  element 
is  the  highest  applicable  to  the  common  purposes  of  life, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  revival  of  obsolete  sources  of  de- 
coration demands  the  utmost  circumspection.  To  acquit 
himself  conscientiously  of  such  a responsibility  he  must 
neglect  no  means  of  information — he  must  underrate  no 
style,  no  object,  no  department,  which  may  contribute  to 
those  harmonious  effects  which  it  is  his  province  to  en- 
deavour on  all  occasions  to  insure.  He  must  enter  upon 
a new  career  of  thought,  and  acquaint  himself  with  the 
history  and  fluctuations  that  have  distinguished  each 
phase  of  the  origin,  development,  and  decay  of  every 
class  of  applied  ornament;  so  as  to  adopt  it  with  pro- 
priety, taste  and  originality,  as  an  ever  fresh  idea,  and 
not  as  a mere  ‘ rifacciamento’  of  existing  forms. 

“ Collections  like  those  of  M.  Soulages  and  of  the  late 
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Mr.  Bernal  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  architect,  re- 
flecting as  they  do  the  arts,  manufacture,  skill,  and  taste 
of  various  countries  and  periods  ; and  showing  their  ap- 
plication to  the  ordinary  uses  of  life  in  the  several  grades 
of  society.  No  less  remarkable  are  they  when  set  in 
contrast  with  the  industrial  practice  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century, — a period  of  singular  barrenness 
in  technical  design,  since  they  serve  to  bear  only  a more 
vivid  testimony  to  the  extent  to  which  art  was  applied 
in  the  most  trifling  and  ordinary  utensils  and  objects, 
during  those  palmy  days  of  Italian  grandeur  when  were 
executed  the  majority  of  the  specimens  of  which  those 
collections  consist.  During  such  periods  the  sentiment 
of  art  would  appear  to  have  been  absolutely  necessary 
to  commend  the  productions  of  the  skilled  mechanic  to 
general  acceptance.  And  it  is  remarkable  to  observe  that 
taste  never  became  the  exclusive  property  of  any  one  de- 
partment or  class  of  productions,  but  reigned  an  univer- 
sal element,  the  decline  of  purity  in  any  manufacture 
being  but  the  sign  of  a general  and  concurrent  deteriora- 
tion in  every  other.  Such  collections  represent  a world- 
wide school,  in  which  to  form  an  universal  rather  than  a 
particular  standard  of  national  taste ; and  thus  the  stu- 
dent is  freed  from  the  trammels  of  that  confined  view  of 
style  which  the  traditions  of  any  one  period,  limited 
within  a narrow  geographical  circle,  would  bind  around 
him.  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  have 
furnished  their  quota  of  excellence  in  many  ways  to  the 
specimens  now  brought  together  in  Marlborough-house ; 
and  from  the  very  distinctive  peculiarities  which  charac- 
terise the  various  productions,  a wider  field  is  afforded  for 
the  wares  of  the  manufacturer  of  the.  present  day,  fresh 
tastes  are  excited,  and  an  earnest  longing  is  created  in 
the  purchaser  for  the  possession  of  more  refined  and  ex- 
cellent productions  ; raising  them  above  mere  mechani- 
cal results,  enlarging  their  sphere  of  application  and 
necessarily  stimulating  production. 

“ There  can  be  little  healthy  progress  in  national 
Yhanumciure  so  l&fig  as  the  oomrhonesi  and  mere  material 
wants  only  have  to  be  satisfied  ; but  directly  cultivated 
taste  seeks  for  superior  execution  and  more  refined  ele- 
gance, enterprise  and  skill  are  enlisted  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  those  tendencies,  progressive  improvements  con- 
stantly arise,  industry  and  commerce  gain  by  the  move- 
ment, and  the  material  prosperity  of  those  engaged  therein 
necessarily  follows. 

“ Enamels. 

“ There  are  many  arts  which  once  flourished  in  this 
country,  and  which  have  been  applied  only  in  a very 
limited  manner  within  a century  or  two,  while  there  are 
others  which  have  never  received  in  Great  Britain  the 
development  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  which  in 
other  countries  have  been  productive  of  very  important 
results.  Enamelling  was  at  one  time  extensively  used 
in  England,  as  we  may  see  on  the  metallic  monuments 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  some  of  the  recumbent  figures 
of  which  were  covered  with  elaborate  ornaments  of  this 
nature,  as  also  the  heraldic  shields  occasionally  inserted 
in  brasses.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  smaller 
works  of  the  jeweller’s  craft,  or  elaborate  reproductions  of 
choice  pictures  and  portraits ; whereas  in  the  Bernal  and 
Soulages  collections  are  to  be  found  medallions  and  plates 
of  considerable  dimensions,  and  the  art  applied  to  tazze, 
inkstands,  and  salt-cellars,  enriched  with  most  delicate 
arabesques  and  historical  subjects.  Such  specimens  give 
renewed  hone  that  we  may  ultimately  realize  at  mode- 
rate cost  the  process  of  enamelling  on  slabs  of  lava, 
brought  under  the  attention  of  this  institute  some  years 
since  by  an  honorary  and  corresponding  member,  M. 
Hit  tor  ft,  now  president  of  the  section  of  fine  arts  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  or  medallion  portraits  of  a nature 
somewhat  similar  to  those  introduced  in  the  facade  of 
the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris  by  M.  Duban. 
There  seems  no  reason,  if  public  taste  afforded  the  encou- 
ragement, why  enamelled  panels  might  not  be  success- 
fully introduced  as  an  architectural  decoration,  durable 


as  to  material,  brilliant  in  colour,  and  unchangeable  in 
effect.  A notable  instance  of  such  an  application  of 
enamel  existed  in  the  famous  Chateau  de  Madrid  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  Paris,  which  has  been  the  theme  of 
praise  by  all  writers  who  have  mentioned  it.  The  facade 
was  adorned  with  enamels  5 feet  high  by  3 feet  4 inches 
wide,  nine  of  which  still  exist  in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny.* 
Were  such  panels  capable  of  being  multiplied  at  a mo- 
derate cost,  we  might  from  time  to  time  introduce  in  our 
buildings  a series  of  all  but  imperishable  portraits  of  our 
sovereigns,  of  eminent  men  and  historical  characters; 
not,  as  in  past  times,  confining  the  subject  of  such 
enamels  to  the  twelve  Caesars,  the  labours  of  Hercules, 
or  such  pedantic  abstractions,  but  adopting  themes  from 
our  own  poets,  writers,  and  historians ; and  these  would 
come  more  home  to  the  feelings,  and  commemorate  for 
popular  honour  and  respect  those  celebrities  who  have 
illustrated  our  own  history,  and  have  rendered  eminent 
services  to  our  country. 

‘ ‘ Medals. 

“ Medal  die  engraving  is  at  present  of  very  restricted 
application,  being  generally  limited  in  this  country  to 
too  small  a class  of  objects;  and  little  patronage  is  be- 
stowed upon  what  was  among  the  ancients,  and  after  the 
revival,  a most  important  department  of  art  production. 
The  medals  and  coinage  of  antiquity  are  upon  a par  with 
the  productions  of  Phidias,  Lysippus,  and  Praxiteles ; and 
the  coins  of  Sicily  and  many  towns  of  Greece,  the  medals 
of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  as  well  as  the  Roman 
Imperial  series,  reflect  the  genius  of  the  brightest  eras  of 
antique  taste  and  skill.  Of  scarcely  inferior  merit  were 
the  Italian  medals ; and  the  medallions  of  various  sizes — 
whether  cast  or  struck — of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
are  full  of  intense  meaning,  handing  down  to  us,  ■with 
the  utmost  vigour  and  refinement  of  expression,  the 
lineaments  of  the  great,  the  noble,  or  the  illustrious  of 
those  periods. 

“ Of  snnii  gems  the  Soul  age?  collection  contains  10(i 
specimens,  chiefly  of  Italian  and  French  art,  struck  or 
cast,  presenting  many  varieties  of  treatment,  and  sug- 
gestive of  an  useful  application  of  such  memorials  in 
modern  times,  combining  valuable  aesthetic  results  with 
hi  storical  records  of  an  almost  imperishable  nature. 

“ Glass. 

“ The  brilliant  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  in  this  country  within  tire  few  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  removal  of  those  fiscal  restric- 
tions which  arrested  all  improvement  and  threw  this 
country  behind  others  invests  the  articles  of  this  class  in 
tire  Soulages  collection  with  great  interest.  Without 
entering  into  the  technical  processes  of  the  ‘laticino,’ 

‘ vitro  di  trina,’  ‘ millefiori ,”  ‘ aventurine,’  and  ‘ schmelze,’ 
some  of  which  are  already  practised  in  England,  we  may 
at  once  confidently  predict  that  the  stud}'  of  choice  spe- 
cimens like  those  presented  to  view  in  Marlborough-house 
will  lead  to  the  development  of  new  combinations,  which 
will  some  day  distinguish  our  English  manufactures 
as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  their  Italian  or  Bohemian 
predecessors.  The  rapid  advance  in  the  scientific  manu- 
facture of  glass,  and  the  new  applications  of  that  mate- 
rial which  have  recently  been  brought  to  light  for  the 
supply  of  architectural  requirements,  are  alone  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that  this  art  is  capable  of  the  utmost  de- 
velopment through  English  enterprise. 

“Bronzes. 

“ The  106  objects  in  bronze  comprised  in  the  Soulages 
collection  illustrate  a class  of  manufacture  hitherto  of 
very  (limited  application  in  England ; whereas  in  her 
Eastern  dependencies  the  artists  in  bronze  for  centuries 
past  have  produced,  even  in  common  utensils,  elegance  of 
form  and  unrivalled  decoration  in  metallic  inlay.  This 

* It  is  said  that  some  were  purchased  by  Englishmen,  and 
are  now  in  this  country.  It  would  be  a great  service  to  the 
arts  if  they  could  be  discovered,  and  exposed  in  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition about  to  be  opened  at  Manchester. 
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latter  elegant  process,  which  was  of  essentially  Oriental 
origin,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Venetians,  and  repro- 
duced in  their  Damascened  ware. 

‘ ‘ Tens  of  thousands  of  French  artisans  are  maintained 
by  their  skilful  treatment  of  bronze,  now  an  essential  ar- 
ticle of  furniture  in  that  country,  and  purchased  with 
; avidity  in  England  and,  indeed,  throughout  Europe  and 
America.  So  unpractised  are  our  founders  in  the  suc- 
cessful casting  of  such  delicate  objects,  and  so  deficient 
are  we  in  educated  chasers  and  finishers,  that  we  have  to 
depend  mainly  on  foreigners  for  the  supply  of  small 
bronzes.  Their  production  by  English  manufacturers 
; is,  indeed,  so  costly  that  the  Art-Union  of  London  (who 
i for  many  years  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  at  great  expense  brought  out  various  statuettes  and 
busts),  anxious  as  that  body  are  to  encourage  the  art, 

I have  been  almost  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
any  great  extent,  and  only  persevere  under  the  most  dis- 
! couraging  circumstances.  The  beautiful  works  of  art  in 

I bronze,  so  abundant  in  Paris,  find  no  rivalry  here.  And 
we  feel,  therefore,  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  specimens 
in  this  collection,  although  fartoo  limited  for  the  urgent 
necessity  that  exist  s for  the  supply  of  good  models  in  this 
branch  of  industry,  would  be  desirable,  as  tending  to 
I draw  public  attention  to  this  important  and  neglected 
branch  of  art  manufacture.  We  do  not  venture  to  class 
them  in  design  or  execution  with  the  matchless  produc- 
' tions  of  antiquity,  such  as  those  preserved  in  the  Museum 
- of  the  Studii  at  Naples,  or  even  with  modem  ones  of  the 
highest  class  of  art;  but  still  there  are  many  objects 
gracefully  composed,  elegant  in  form,  and  especially  sug- 
gestive of  improvement  in  those  departments  of  domestic 
economy  into  which  they  might  be  introduced  with 
!i  propriety. 

“ Decorative  Furniture. 

“ There  are  100  pieces*  of  furniture  and  textile  fabrics, 
consisting  of  chairs,  cabinets,  coffers,  tables,  buffets,  dres- 
siors,  metallic  mirrors,  a magnificent  lantern,  the  cornice 
!j  of  a room,  three  pairs  of  bellows  of  tasteful  design  and 
execution,  and  an  elaborate  chimney-piece.  These  present 

a store  of  useful  and  applicable  articles  of  various  merit. 
||  Some  few  are  carved  with  considerable  skill,  others  are 
distinguished  for  their  general  design  or  graceful  propor- 
tions. Some  have  been  considerably  repaired  or  modified 
I by  inferior  hands,  but  others  l emain  intact.  The  buffets 
j and  armoires  are  suggestive,  and  admit  of  easy  applica- 
tion to  our  present  uses.  The  chestnut-wood  coffers,  the 
j)  marriage-chests  of  Italian  history  and  romance,  have 
j evidently  originated  in  a superior  class  of  artists,  and  the 
||  metal  mirrors,  with  their  carved  frames,  are  graceful 
I illustrations  of  a curious  variety  of  domestic  utensils, 
jj  In  all  these  articles  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  be- 
ll tween  the  production  of  the  manufacturer  who  repeats, 

} and  the  treatment  of  his  material  by  the  artist  who 
originates.  We  may  still  be  enabled  to  recognise  clearly 
| those  forms  and  expressions  of  original  ideas,  vulgarised 
I by  the  common  taste  of  those  who  repeat  or  demand  re- 
petition ; for,  although  coarse  in  parts  or  gross  in  detail, 
they  may  still  retain  some  of  the  elements  of  that  ante- 
j cedent  period  when  livelier  imagination,  more  refinement, 

I and  truer  sentiment  prevailed.  The  textile  fabrics  con- 
i tam  some  very  elegant  ornamented  patterns,  and  several 
curious  specimens  of  embroidery. 

J “ Majolica. 

We  have'reserved  for  our  concluding  remarks  the  most 
numerous  and  most  important  section  of  this  collection 
— namely,  the  majolica,  and  enamelled  eartheni  and 
stone  wares,  consisting  of  168  pieces.f  We  shall  not 

* Artistic  in  general  effect  are  660,  670,  691,  693.  Nos.  655, 
656,  are  to  be  praised  for  their  design  and  execution ; and  67o', 
i 671,  for  exquisite  design  and  workmanship. 

t Very  satisfactory  in  point  of  design  are  the  arabesques 
around  Nos-  1,  2,_4,  5.  7a,  7b,  7c,  28,  29,  35m,  38,  38r,  41,  43, 
15k,  15h,  151,  66,  72,  75,  76  ; and  in  form  as  well  as  in  decora- 
tion,  86,  88,  92,  105,  108,  110 ; and  as  works  of  real  art,  3,  6, 
8,9,82.  ’ ’ 


enlarge  upon  the  mutual  relations  of  art  and  material, 
nor  upon  the  extent  to  which  all  branches  of  fine  art  are 
influenced  by  the  materials  employed.  This  is  especially 
perceptible  in  the  earthenwares  of  Greek  art  and  majolica, 
in  contrast  with  the  porcelains  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
their  works  in  this  class  are  as  distinct  as  the  earths  of 
which  they  are  composed.  Nor  do  we  pretend  to  review 
the  various  processes  of  manufacture,  nor  the  mysteries 
of  the  glaze  and  brilliant  lustres  which  give  so  much  at- 
traction to  these  admirable  productions,  such  as  the 
metallic  reflexions,  the  changing  colours,  the  mother- 
o’-pearl  of  Gubbio,  Urbido,  Pesaro,  Caffagiolo,  Faenza, 
Castel  Durante,  or  of  other  towns  or  States  of  Italy, 
where  the  enlightened  patronage  of  the  dukes  and  princes 
to  these  wares  realised  a reputation  that  could  hardly 
otherwise  have  been  acquired  by  places  of  such  secondary 
importance.  The  earlier  pieces  of  majolica  retain  much 
of  the  noble  simplicity  of  form  and  richness  of  decoration 
of  their  Hispano-Moorish  origin ; and  the  later  ones  have 
a higher  aim  than  the  porcelains  of  Germany  and  France, 
whose  art  decorations  occasionally  present  a fantastic  and 
capricious  application,  and  generally  a minute  and  highly- 
wrought  elaboration  by  superior  artists,  almost  too  pre- 
cious for  the  frail  material  upon  which  it  is  bestowed, 
limiting  the  products  to  the  tables  only  of  the  most 
affluent. 

The  majolica,  on  the  contrary,  admits,  when  once 
the  design  is  settled,  of  a rapid  execution  by  practised 
secondary  hands ; by  this  economy  in  the  production 
most  carefully  designed  objects  may  be  brought  within 
the  means  of  the  humbler  admirer  of  art.  This  series 
includes  some  choice  specimens*  of  Bernard  de  Palissy’s 
skill,  and  embraces  every  class  of  object  fitted  for  the 
table,  or  to  adorn  the  buffet  or  diessoir ; such  as  plateaus, 
plaques,  vases,  plates,  fruttiere,  tazze,  trays  or  baskets, 
cups,  flasks,  bowls,  ewers,  sauceboats,  saltcellars,  and 
other  articles.  The  finest  of  these  are  grouped  in  one 
case,  and  constitute  a series  of  the  highest  {esthetic  value, 
as  regains  their  ioim,  tiis  coffllhiiatiohs  or  colour,  and 
treatment  of  decoration.  They  are  available  as  types, 
or  may  be  considered  educationally  as  specimens  to  he 
followed,  improved,  or  varied  ; there  is  not  one  which  is 
not  valuable  for  the  one  or  other  purpose.  The  success 
may  be  problematical  of  any  attempt  to  derange  the 
predilections  and  established  favour  with  which  the 
public  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  certain  articles 
of  use  in  common  life ; hut  we  believe  that  the  public 
mind  is  prepared  and  anxious  to  adopt  a higher  state  of 
art-treatment  in  such  objects. 

“ Without  advocating  for  a moment  a blind  adherence 
to  any  of  these  forms,  or  the  modes  of  decoration  which 
distinguish  these  works,  in  which  occasionally  the  exe- 
cution may  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject — in 
which  extravagance  may  now  and  then  have  usurped  the 
place  of  good  taste,  and  in  which  noble  forms  may  be 
here  and  there  applied  to  inferior  uses — we  may  clearly 
recognize  so  much  that  is  noble  and  brilliant,  so  much 
that  is  full  of  feeling  and  expression,  and  such  an  appeal 
to  a higher  intelligence  as  to  warrant  our  maintaining 
distinctly  that  access  to  such  examples  must  improve  the 
taste  of  the  people,  and  elevate  the  aspirations  of  every 
mind  for  something  better  than  those  we  already  possess. 
This  consummation  we  are  indeed  justified  in  prognosti- 
cating (from  the  successful  efforts  in  majolica  made  by 
the  firm  of  Minton  for  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition 
of  1855)  our  own  countrymen  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent 
and  the  Severn  are  fully  able  to  attain.  From  those 
exertions  we  may  reasonably  contemplate  that,  in  a few 
years  by  the  teaching  aid  of  such  examples  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  Soulages  Collection,  by  the  union  of  ma- 
nufacturing skill  in  the  manipulation  with  artistic 
power  in  the  embellishment,  and  bv  due  encouragement 
from  the  public,  majolica  will  become  in  this  country  a 
most  attractive  and  very  important  branch  of  art  pro- 

* Very  high  in  style  of  conventional  ornament,  in  design 
execution,  and  effect,  are  138,  142,  143,  144. 
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duction,  and  eventually  compete  with  the  ceramic  works 
of  any  period  and  of  any  country. 

“ In  conclusion,  we  have  to  report  that  we  are  unable 
to  contemplate,  without  the  deepest  regret,  the  possibility 
of  such  a collection  being  broken  up  and  scattered  into 
various  channels.  Each  individual  piece  has  its  own 
peculiar  value  or  merit ; but  when  combined  with  others, 
as  illustrating  either  the  theory  or  history  of  art,  so  as 
to  complete  the  chain  and  connexion  of  manufacture  and 
art  illustration,  and  thus  forming  a series  of  the  progres- 
sive excellence  to  which  such  productions  have  been 
carried  in  times  past,  their  worth  is  much  enhanced.  If 
Government  were  to  rely  upon  the  chances  of  a sale  they 
would  probably  be  outbid  for  the  best  articles  by  wealthy 
individuals,  who  will  gratify  a taste  at  a fancy  price, 
and  thus  the  museums  of  the  nation  would  have  in  such 
an  event  only  the  chance  of  obtaining  secondary  articles, 
purchased  at  greatly  enhanced  cost. 

“ In  making  this  report  the  eommittee  have  deemed 
it  more  advisable  to  submit  their  opinions,  based,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  objects,  upon  a broad  and 
general  consideration  of  their  importance  as  a whole, 
and  as  a commencement  and  very  desirable  contribution, 
with  the  series  obtained  from  the  Bernal  collection, 
towards  a large  and  complete  historical  and  artistic 
museum,  rather  than  a minute  criticism  of  any  indi- 
vidual specimens.  And  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  bean  irreparable  loss  of  a great  opportunity 
to  improve  our  manufactures,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
art  application,  to  increase  our  commerce, and  to  instruct 
the  public  mind,  if  the  Government  did  not  accept  the 
offer  to  sell  the  whole  to  the  nation  at  cost  price — an 
offer  so  nobly  made  by  the  disinterested  and  public 
spirited  men  who,  with  singular  generosity,  and  on  their 
own  responsibility,  have  at  all  risks  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  the  country  of  securing  the  collection  in  its 
entirety. 

“ T.  L.  Donaldson,  Chairman. 

“ S.  An  sell. 

“ A.  Ashpitel. 

“ Talbot  Bury. 
x‘  Benj.  Ferry. 

“ E.  I’ Anson 
Jail.  1857. 


T.  H.  Lewis. 

‘ A.  Salvin. 

‘ G.  Vulliamy. 

■ T.  H.  Wyatt. 

‘ C.  C.  Nelson  j Hon. 

■ W.  D.  Wyatt  J Secs. 


Jmceftings  of  Institutions. 

* 

Nottingham.  — The  annual  soirie  of  the  members 
of  the  Mechanics’  Institution  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day, the  29th  ult.,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Institute.  The  chair  was  taken  at  seven  o’clock,  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Denison,  M.P.,  the  president  of  the  Institution, 
who  was  supported  on  the  platform  by  Mr.  J.  Walter, 
M.P.,  Mr.  C.  Paget,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Barrow,  M.P., 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth  (who  attended  from  tire  Society  of 
Arts),  W.  Enfield,  Esq.,  the  Mayor,  Rev.  S.  McAll, 
B.  Campbell,  Esq.,  L.  Haymann,  Esq.,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen. The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said,  the  town  of  Nottingham  had  been  vastly  increasing, 
but  the  question  was,  had  the  means  of  instructing  the 
people  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  and 
as  far  as  this  Institution  was  concerned,  had  it  done  all 
it  could  in  its  sphere  to  promote  the  advancement  and 
instruction  of  the  people.  This  was,  perhaps,  not  the 
most  suitable  occasion  for  discussing  the  general  question 
of  education.  lie  could  not,  however,  avoid  alluding  to 
one  measure,  which  provided  that  it  should  bo  in  the 
power  of  the  guardians  to  provide  the  poor  children 
belonging  to  recipients  of  out-door  relief  with  education. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  this  was  being  adopted.  After 
speaking  further  upon  the  general  question  of  education, 
he  called  upon  Mr.  W.  II.  Barrow,  M.P.,  who  proposed 
the  following  resolution: — “ That  this  meeting,  whilst 
it.  rejoices  at  the  progress  lately  made  in  The  cause  of 


education  generally,  feels  the  necessity  of  continued  and 
well  sustained  exertions  to  meet  the  growing  and  widely- 
spread  demand  of  a rapidly  increasing  population.” 
This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  S.  McCall,  and  carried 
unanimously.  Mr.  J.  Walter,  M.P.,  proposed  the 
next  resolution  : — “ That  as  Mechanics’  Institutions 
form  an  important  means  for  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
intelligence,  and  improvement  among  the  people,  it  is 
expedient,  by  wise  and  judicious  management,  to  adapt 
them  to  the  requirements  of  the  times,  and  thus  render 
them  worthy  of  extended  encouragement  and  support.” 
He  would  read  to  them  the  evidence  given  some  years 
ago  before  the  Parliamentary  committee,  of  which  he 
was  a member,  by  a gentleman  named  Warren,  originally 
a working  man,  who  attributed  all  the  good  he  ever 
attained  in  his  life  mainly  to  his  accidental  connection 
with  the  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institution.  Mr.  Walter 
read  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Warren,  who,  it 
appeared,  was  first  struck  by  hearing  a lecture  on  astro- 
nomy by  Dr.  Lardner,  delivered  in  the  Manchester 
Mechanics’  Institution ; and  to  the  impetus  produced  by 
the  impression  which  this  lecture  had  on  his  mind  he 
ascribed  his  subsequent  advancement  in  life.  Mr.  Warren 
considered  that  the  great  value  of  Mechanics’ Institutions 
was  in  directing  the  minds  of  working  men  to  subjects 
which  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  them  to  pursue.  Mr. 
Walter  observed,  that  if  these  institutions  were  to 
influence  the  working  classes  they  must  search  out  the 
working  classes  by  connecting  themselves  with  the 
schools  of  the  working  classes,  for  it  was  impossible  that 
one  central  Institution  could  meet  the  wants  of  totally 
unlettered  men,  since  it  was  only  those  who  had  received 
a certain  amount  of  education  who  were  capable_  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  these  Institu- 
tions. He  had  a strong  feeling  that,  these  Institutions, 
as  generally  conducted,  had  depended  too  much  upon 
attaining  an  unnecessary  popularity  by  the  miscellaneous 
character  of  their  lectures.  A good  library  he  considered 
to  be  the  necessary  basis  of  an  Institution  of  this  kind, 
and  next  to  a good  library  he  believed  that  classes  for 
mutual  instruction  might  be  very  beneficially  adopted 
— classes,  for  instance,  in  which  might  be  taught  modem 
languages,  mathematics,  and  other  branches  of  art  and 
science  in  which  the  working  classes  were  most  concerned. 
He  (Mr.  Walter)  did  not  deny  the  advantage  of  lectures, 
but  he  thought  that  the  conductors  of  these  Institutions 
should  obtain  the  services  of  men  who  were  professionally 
devoted  to  that  branch  of  literature,  instead  of  seeking 
to  attract  an  audience  by  the  popularity,  perhaps,  of  a 
member  of  Parliament,  or  some  literary  man,  or  any 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  who  might  be,  perhaps, 
good-natured  enough  to  expose  himself  to  the  criticisms 
to  which  the  dilettante  lecturer  was  often  very  justly 
liable.  Mr.  G.  Paget,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution. 
He  thought  if  employers  of  labour  made  it  a rule  _ to 
prefer  the  man  who  could  read  and  write,  the  woiking 
classes,  finding  that  a value  was  set  upon  that  accom- 
plishment by  employers,  would  begin  to  set  a value  upon 
it  themselves,  and  would  be  stimulated  to  obtain 
instruction.  It  appeared  to  him  that  persons  who 
employed  men  in  whom  mechanical  knowledge  was 
valuable  might  very  fairly  attach  importance  to  a cer- 
tificate of  attendance  upon  mechanical  classes  in  con- 
nection with  institutions  like  this.  Ceitificates  might 
also  be  given  to  those  who  had  attended  the  classes  of 
modern  languages,  and  no  doubt  such  testimonies  of 
proficiency  in  one  or  more  continental  tongues  would  be 
a valuable  recommendation  to  clerks  and  others  of  that 
elass.  The  hon.  member  then  described  the  half-time 
system  pursued,  under  his  auspices,  in  the  palish  of 
Ruddington.  His  plan  was,  instead  of  employing  four 
boys  to  employ  eight,  and  on  alternate  days  half  of  them 
worked  in  the  field,  and  the  other  half  of  them  went  to 
school.  Not  only  was  their  work  done  better  and  more 
cheerfully  under  this  arrangement,  but,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  schoolmaster,  their  progress  in  instruction 
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was  almost  as  great  as  if  they  were  kept  at  school  the 
whole  of  the  week  without  intermission.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Paget  expressed  his  conviction  that,  however  useful 
and  entertaining  lectures  might  be,  the  real  work  of 
Mechanics’  Institutions  must  be  done  in  the  classes. — 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Booth  said,  the  attention  which  was  now 
universally  given  to  the  great  question  of  education,  was 
most  encouraging.  He  could  account  for  the  universal 
interest  shown  only  in  this  way,  that  their  exists  a kind 
of  national  instinct,  that  without  science,  or  a knowledge 
of  God’s  external  laws,  we  can  no  more  make  a satis- 
factory progress  in  temporal  matters,  than  we  can  in 
spiritual  things  without  a knowledge  of  his  Divine 
laws.  He  believed  that  the  opinion  was  gradually 
gaining  strength,  and  deepening  into  a conviction,  that 
in  the  same  way  as  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  our  fields 
untilled  and  import  corn,  so  neither  can  we  much 
longer  bear  the  cost  of  leaving  the  mind  of  this  great 
nation  uncultivated,  to  bear  thorns  and  brambles.  It 
was  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  our  fathers  got 
on  very  well  without  education.  They  did  so  for  this 
reason,  that  the  learning  of  that  day,  such  as  it  was, 
had  but  little  practical  bearing  on  the  affairs  of  daily 
life.  But  it  was  not  so  now.  A common  engine-driver 
on  a railway,  or  an  assistant  in  a chemist’s  laboratory, 
possessed  an  amount  of  knowledge  that  would  have 
rendered  even  Newton  still  more  illustrious.  No  man 
argued  now  against  the  paramount  necessity  of  well-di- 
rected education  and  skilled  instruction,  any  more  than 
he  would  against  steam  navigation,  or  the  railway,  or 
the  electric  telegraph.  But  the  solution  of  this  great 
problem  had  heen  attempted  in  various  ways.  The  State, 
the  Church,  and  the  great  religious  societies  had  at- 
tempted, but  with  very  partial  success,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. and  even  if  they  had  completely  succeeded  they 
would  have  left  large  masses  of  the  populat  ion  untouched. 
Now  the  Society  of  Arts  had  attempted  to  solve  this  pro- 
blem in  a very  different  way  : and  with  respect  to  classes 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  reached,  to  test  the  results  of 
education,  not  to  inquire  into  the  modes  by  which  it  had 
been  given  ; to  stamp  the  gold  when  raised  from  the  mine, 
not  to  inquire  how  or  where  it  was  raised.  This  plan  of 
testing  the  value  of  the  instruction  given  by  means  of 
examination  had  some  peculiar  features  strongly  to  re- 
commend it.  One  of  the  greatest  was  its  facility  of  ap- 
plication. It  could  he  brought  into  operation  at  once. 
It  took  the  materials  at  hand,  and  set  to  work  at  once 
upon  them.  The  Society  of  Arts  proposed  simply  to  ex- 
tend to  artisans  and  to  the  middle  classes  those  advan- 
tages which  the  universities  for  years  had  been  conferring 
on  the  upper  and  professional  classes.  The  system  of 
testing  proficiency  by  means  of  examinations  was  now  in 
full  force  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
in  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers,  in  several  of  the 
government  departments,  and  the  extension  of  this 
system  of  examinations  was  beginning  to  tell  on  the  pro- 
gress of  education  in  the  country.  He  would  now  reply 
to  one  or  two  popular  objections  against  this  system. 
It  might  be  said  examinations  were  not  education.  Un- 
doubtedly this  was  true.  They  were  only  means  to  an 
end.  But  they  supplied  men  with  cogent  motives  to  learn. 
They  pointed  out  the  direction  in  which  the  learner  ought 
to  proceed.  But  to  a young  man  entering  into  business  and 
commercial  employment,  it  might  be  said  by  his  master, 
true  ! this  certificate  of  the  Society  of  Arts  bears  testi- 
mony to  your  knowledge  of  Mathematics,  or  Chemistry, 
or  English  literature,  or  modern  languages.  But  what  of 
that ; these  things  are  of  no  value  in  my  office.  I want 
only  very  common-place  information.  But  was  not  the 
acquisition  of  these  branches  of  knowledge,  in  the  face  of 
privation,  poverty,  and  hourly  occupation,  a test  of  the 
possession  of  industry,  patience,  energy,  and  perseverance. 
Were  these  qualities  of  no  value.  Though  an  employer 
might  not  want  mathematics  in  his  clerk,  he  might  need 
the  clear  head  which  enabled  the  clerk  to  obtain  that 
knowledge.  Again  it  often  had  been  said,  the  hope  of  a 


prize,  a reward,  or  even  a certificate  was  a low  motive  to 
hold  out  to  men.  You  ought  to  dilate  upon  the  intellec- 
tual pleasures  of  study.  You  should  tell  them  that 
learning  is  its  own  best  reward.  But  we  found  that  the 
Almighty,  even  in  this  life,  had  made  temporal  rewards 
to  wait  upon  integrity  and  well-doing,  and  punishment 
upon  offence.  Why  had  he  not  left  them  to  carry  their 
own  rewards  and  punishments  with  them. — A resolution 
in  favour  of  the  Examinations  was  then  proposed  by  the 
Mayor,  and  seconded  by  B.  Campbell,  Esq. — Votes  of 
thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  Chairman  and  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  the  meeting  separated. 


f a Crospilcnts. 


Erratum. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  page  173, 
col.  2,  line  41,  for  “ James  Spiers”  read“  Richard  James  Spiers.1' 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  London  Inst.,  7.  Mr.  J.  N.  Ilcarder,  “ On  Voltaic  Elec- 
tricity.” 

Chemical,  8.  I.  Professors  Abel  and  Bloxam,  “ On  the 
valuation  of  Nitrogen.”  II.  Mr.  R.  Adie,  “On  Thermo- 
Electric  Couples.” 

Tues.  Koyal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Huxley,  “ On  the  Sense  of  Touch.” 

Civil  Engineers,  8.  Renewed  Discussion,  “ On  the  Perma- 
nent Way  of  Railways.” 

Linnsean,  8.  Professor  Owen.  I.  “ On  a new  species  of 
cuphect.ella  from  the  Seychelle  Islands.”  II.  “ On  the 
characters  and  subdivisions  of  the  class  Mammalia." 

Pathological,  8. 

Statistical,  8.  Dr.  Guy,  “ On  the  duration  of  Life  among 
Lawyers.” 

Wed.  Royal  Soc.  Lit.,  4|. 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Mr.  James  N.  Hearder,  “On  a new 
Electric  Induction  Coil.” 

Thcrs.  Royal  Institution,  3.  Prof.  Tyndall,  “ On  Sound.” 

Royal  Society  Club,  6. 

Numismatic,  7. 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Philological,  8. 

Royal,  8*. 

Fri.  Geological,  1.  Anniversary. 

Royal  Inst.,  8£.  Mr.  C.  Dresser,  u On  the  Relation  of 
Science  to  Ornamental  Art.” 

Sat.  Asiatic,  2. 

London  Institution,  3.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “ On  Experi- 
mental Physics,  chiefly  in  Relation  to  Chemistry.” 

Royal  Institution,  3.  Prof.  Phillips,  “ On  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Life  on  the  Globe— Invertebrata.” 

Royal  Botanic,  3f . 

Medical,  8. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

\From  Gazette , February  bth,  1857.] 

Dated  3 rd  Novetnber,  1866. 

25S0.  Eugbne  Napoleon  Cadet,  36,  Rue  Folie  Mericourt,  Paris — Im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  cocks  and  taps. 

Dated  23rd  December , 1856. 

3046.  Alexander  Ross,  The  Burn,  Fettercairn,  James  Valentine, 
Woodmyre-cottagc,  Fettercairn,  Alexander  Murray,  Fetter- 
cairn, and  Alexander  Don,  Fettercairn,  Kincardineshire — 
Certain  improvements  in  the  purification  of  coal  gas,  the 
residuum  of  such  purifying  process  being  applicable  either  as 
a manure  or  for  manufacturing  gas  from. 

Dated  20 th  January,  1857. 

162.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane— Certain  im- 
provements in  sewing  machines.  (A  communication.) 

1G4.  Frederick  Crace  Calvert,  Manchester — The  use  or  application 
of  certain  substances  in  stiffening,  sizeing,  or  otherwise  pre- 
paring textile  fabrics  and  paper. 

1C6.  Victor  Augustin  Kcintzy,  Paris— Improvements  in  machinery 
to  he  worked  by  steam  or  other  power,  for  clearing  and 
ploughing  land. 

168.  Richard  Quin,  65a,  Poland- street— Improvements  in  stereo- 
scopes. 

170.  Thomas  Boyle,  1,  Pilgrim-street,  Ludgate-hill — Improvements 
in  outside  reflecting  lanterns. 

172.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields — Improvements 

in  apparatus  for  the  preservation  of  money,  books,  papers, 
and  other  property,  in  case  of  disaster  to  ships  and  other 
vessels.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  21  it  January , 1857. 

173.  Luke  Duncan  Jackson,  Underwood,  Nottinghamshire — An  im- 

proved beer  engine  or  syphon  and  vent  peg,  to  ho  used  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  or  pumping  ales,  beer,  or  other  fluids. 
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174.  John  Massey  and  James  Hargreaves,  junr.,  Burnley,  Lanca- 

shire— Certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  cotton  and  other  fibrous  ma- 
terials'for  spinning. 

175.  Henry  Chamberlin,  junr.,  Narborough,  Norfolk — Improve- 

ments in  implements  or  apparatus  for  ploughing,  tilling,  or 
cultivating  land. 

176.  Eloi  Jean  Baptiste  Ledure,  Paris — An  improved  railway -break. 

177.  William  Charles  Scott,  Waltham-cottages,  Camberwell— Im- 

provements in  apparatus  for  separating  coin. 

178.  Robert  Ker  Aitchison,  London— Improved  apparatus  for  the 

amalgamation  of  precious  metals. 

179.  Samuel  Dyer,  Bristol — Certain  improvements  in  ships'  fittings, 

such  as  mast-hoops,  jib  hanks,  and  jib  and  other  travellers. 

181.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street— Improvements 

in  the  manufacture  of  lubricating  compositions.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

182.  Samuel  Neville,  Gateshead,  Durham — Improvements  in  ma- 

chinery or  apparatus  employed  in  the  annealing  of  glass  and 
the  firing  of  pottery  ware. 

183.  Thomas  Harris,  Regent’s-park — Improvements  in  apparatuses 

for  refrigerating  or  cooling,  and  regulating  the  temperature 
in  worts  and  beer,  which  may  also  be  employed  as  condensers 
in  distilling. 

184.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane— Improved  means 

of  transmitting  messages  by  audible  signals.  (A  communi- 
cation.) 

185.  Henry  Cater,  Anchor-terrace,  Southwark— Improvements  in 

steam  boilers. 

Dated  22nd  January , 1857. 

187.  Leonard  Bower,  Birmingham — An  improvement  or  improve- 

ments in  the  manufacture  of  bolts,  rivets,  spikes,  screw- 
blanks,  nuts  for  screws,  and  washers. 

188.  Frangois  Alexandre  Nicolas  Delsarte  and  Elisee  Valin,  Paris — 

Improvements  in  pianos  and  other  stringed  musical  instru- 
ments. 

189.  James  Warne,  3,  Wey mouth-place,  New  Kent-road — A new 

combination  of  metals  applicable  to  decorative  and  useful 
purposes,  part  of  which  invention  is  applicable  also  to  the 
method  of  combining  metals  and  alloys  of  metals. 

191.  Elisha  Mander  and  William  Morgan,  Birmingham— Improve- 

ments in  the  manufacture  of  photographic,  jewellers'  and 
other  cases  having  wood  or  papier  maclie  foundations,  and 
where  raised  regular  or  irregular  forms  are  required  in  such 
cases,  and  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  such  improvements, 
parts  of  which  are  applicable  to  other  purposes  where  sawing 
or  shaping  is  required. 

192.  Carl  Christian  Engstrom,  Stockholm — Improvements  in  the 

construction  of  projectiles  for  rifled  guns  and  mortars. 

193.  John  Rubery,  Birmingham— Improvements  in  runners,  tap 

notches,  and  other  parts  of  umbrellas  and  parasols. 

194.  Gustave  Perez  di  Termi,  50,  Friday-street — Improvements  in 

the  construction  of  artificial  hands. 

195.  George  Haden  Hickman  and  Alfred  Hickman,  Bilston,  Staff- 

fordshire — An  improvement  in  the  method  of  manufacturing 
strip  and  hoop  iron  used  for  making  wrought -iron  tubes  and 
other  purposes. 

196.  Ernst  Luedeke,  Raglan-terrace,  Robin  Hood-street,  Notting- 

ham— Improvements  in  obtaining  power  when  steam,  gas,  or 


Dated  24 th  January , 1857. 

213.  Thomas  Ayles  and  Robert  Andrews  Ayles,  jun.,  Weymouth  — 
Improvements  in  the  construction  of  ships  and  other  vessels 
navigating  on  water. 

215.  John  Whines,  Pimlico — Improvements  in  machines  for  dove- 
tailing, grooving,  slotting,  and  rabeting. 

217.  Joseph  Walton,  Bradford,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in  looms 
for  weaving. 

219.  Daniel  Green,  Vauxliall — Improvements  in  potters’  kilns. 

221.  Henry  Bessemer,  Queen-street-place,  New  Cannon-street— 
Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

Dated  2§tk  January , 1857. 

223.  Fran5ois  Constance,  Paris — An  improved  apparatus  for  casting 
and  finishing  types  and  vignettes  used  for  printing. 

225.  John  Haile,  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.— Improvements  in 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  nails. 

227.  William  Littell  Tizard,  Plymstock,  Devon — Improvements  in 
fermenting,  cleansing,  and  attemperating  apparatus  to  be 
employed  in  brewing. 

229.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — A method  of 
lubricating  and  preventing  the  heating  of  axles,  journals  and 
bearings  in  railway  engines  and  carriages.  (A  communica- 
tion.) 

231.  Francis  Hamilton,  Acton,  Charles  Burrell,  Thetford,  Norfolk, 
and  James  Boydell,  Gloucester-crescent,  Camden-town — . 
Improvements  in  combining  ploughs  with  locomotive  engines. 

233.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields — Improvements 
in  sewing  machines.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  27 th  January , 1857. 

235.  James  Stead  Crosland,  Openshaw,  Manchester — Improvements 
in  locomotive  and  other  steam  engines. 

237.  John  Dangerfield,  West  Bromwich,  Staffordshire — Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  chains. 

239.  George  Leonard  Doelling,  2,  Rue  Drouot,  Paris — Improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  forming  screw  threads. 

Dated  28M  January , 1857. 

243.  John  Elce  and  John  Hewitt,  Manchester— Certain  improve- 
ments in  mules  and  other  machines  for  spinning  and  doubling. 

245.  Charles  Whowell,  Two  Brooks,  Tottington,  Lancashire — Im 
provementsin  machinery  for  stretching,  drying,  and  finishing 
woven  fabrics. 

247.  George  Cranstoun  Trotter  Cranstoun,  Chirnside-bridge,  Ber- 
wick, N.B.,  George  Young,  Dunse,  and  John  Lovell,  Chirn- 
side-bridge— Improvements  in  generating  steam. 

249.  Walter  Henderson  Sisterson,  Southwark — An  improvement  in 
cranes. 

251.  Andrew  Peddie  How,  Mark -lane — An  improved  anti-garotte 
cravat. 

253.  James  Lee  Norton,  Imperial  Works,  Bromley  by  Bow — Im- 
provements in  steeping  or  washing  and  rinsing  machines. 

255.  James  Lee  Norton,  Imperial  Works,  Bromley  by  Bow — Im- 
provements in  separating  animal  from  vegetable  fibres. 

257.  George  Fergusson  Wilson,  Belmont,  Vauxliall — Improvements 
in  treating  Burmese  and  such  like  petroleum. 

259.  Henry  Chamberlin,  junr.,  Narborough,  Norfolk — Improve- 
ments in  paving  or  covering  the  surfaces  of  roads,  streets,  or 
ways. 


air  is  used. 

197.  Robert  Johnstone,  2,  Cambridge- place,  Agar-town,  St.  Pan- 

eras — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  firewood  for 
lighting  fires. 

198.  William  Roberts,  Millwall — Improvements  in  arranging  ships’ 

and  other  similar  pumps. 

199.  Henry  William  Wimshurst,  St.  Jolm’s-wood — An  improved 

mode  of  manufacturing  sheet  metal. 

200.  James  Garth  Marshall,  Leeds — Improvements  in  preparing 

flax,  hemp,  China  grass,  and  other  vegetable  fibrous  sub- 
stances. 

201.  Frederick  Sadgrove,  2,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street — Im- 

provements in  the  construction  of  window  or  other  sashes  or 
shutters  and  frames. 

Dated  2 3rd  January , 1857. 

202.  Abraham  Hemingway  and  Thomas  Wheatley,  Openshaw,  near 

Manchester — Improvements  in  slide  valves  for  steam  engines 
and  other  purposes. 

203.  George  Bedson,  Manchester — Improvements  in  coating  iron  and 

other  metal  with  metals  or  metallic  compounds. 

204.  Charles  Frederic  Vasserot,  45,  Essex -street,  Strand — An  Im- 

proved gasogcnc.  (A  communication.) 

205.  Charles  Frederic  Vasserot,  45,  Essex-street,  Strand — A hydros- 

tatic bellows.  (A  communication.) 

206.  Charles  Frederic  Vasserot,  45,  Essex  street,  Strand — An  im- 

proved phosphoric  fusee  or  tinder-box  and  lighter.  (A 
communication. ) 

207.  George  Eskliolme  and  Henry  Wilkes,  Rotherham — Improve- 

ments in  ball  or  other  cocks. 

208.  Peter  Arniand  le  Comte  de Fontainemorcau,  39,  Rue  do  l*Echi- 

quier,  Paris — Certain  improvements  in  fire-arms,  and  in  tlio 
bullets  to  be  used  therewith.  (A  communication.) 

209.  John  Folliott  Powell,  7,  Albion-place,  Ilydc-park — Improve- 

ments in  reverberatory  and  other  furnaces. 

210.  George  Fergusson  Wilson,  Belmont,  Vauxhall — An  improve- 

ment in  the  manufacture  of  night-lights. 

211.  Pier  Alberto  Balcstrini,  Brescia — Improvements  in  electric 

telegraphs. 

212.  George  Fergusson  Wilson,  Belmont,  Vauxhall — Improvements 

in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


February  6 th. 

1863.  Samuel  King. 

1869.  Thomas  Austen. 

1878.  John  Darlington. 

1883.  George  Anderson. 

1917.  John  Weir  Draper  Brown, 
and  George  Gibson  Brown. 
1929.  Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
1955.  Thomas  York. 

1962.  William  Edward  Newton. 

2005.  Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 

2006.  Bernard  Augustus  Grautoff 

and  Charles  Henry  Wil- 
liam Albrecht. 

2007.  Thomas  Watson. 

2345.  Simon  Ghidiglia  and  Louis 
Turletti. 

2206.  John  Underwood  and  Fre- 
deric Valentine  Burt. 

2411.  Archibald  Turner  and  Luke 
Turner. 

2467.  George  Blair. 

2821.  Archibald  Turner. 

2951.  Rafaello  Louis  Giandonati. 
2957.  II.  Pease  and  T.  Richardson. 


2981.  John  Stobo. 

3027.  Daniel  West. 

February  10  th. 

1888.  Nicholas  Doran  Maillard. 

1894.  David  Lesser. 

1895.  Richard  Dugdale  Kay. 
1901.  John  Knowles  and  William 

Clarke. 

1924.  William  Tytlierleigh. 

1934.  Pierre  Noyer. 

1953.  William  Akroyd  and  John 
Thompson. 

2016.  James  Blake  and  Francis 
Maxwell. 

2038.  Pierre  Joseph  Guyet. 

2094.  Thomas  Restell. 

2345.  William  Wilkinson. 

2358.  David  Joy  and  William 
Holt. 

2585.  Henry  Bessemer. 

2726.  Henry  Bessemer. 

2813.  Robert  Griffiths. 

2828.  Laban  Clarke  Stuart.’ 

2877.  Laban  Clarke  Stuart. 

2908.  James  Blain. 


Patents  on  which  the  Third  Ye 
February  2nd. 

277.  George  Mills. 

February  3rd. 

302.  James  Taylor,  Isaac  Brown, 
and  John  Brown. 

February  5 th. 

287.  Auguste  Louis  Nicolas 
Comte  Vander  Meere. 

300.  Alphonse  Francois  Damiens 
Duvillicr. 


:ar’s  Stamp  Doty  has  been  Paid. 

February  6 th. 

320.  David  Brown  and  John 
Brown. 

332.  William  Wliiteley. 

347.  James  Cox. 

369.  George  Fergusson  Wilson. 
377.  George  Fergusson  Wilson. 

February  1th. 

297.  Henry  Olding. 

326.  James  Young. 
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FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  1857. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

A deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  consisting  of  Colonel  Sykes,  F.R.S. 
(chairman),  Mr.  F.  Bennoch,  the  Rev.  Ur.  Booth, 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  C.  Wentworth  Dilke,  V.P.,  Dr.  Sten- 
house,  F.R.S  , Mr.  Winkworth,  and  Mr.  Le  Neve 
Foster  (secretary),  had  an  interview  with  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Cowper  at  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil-office, on  Monday  last,  in  reference  to  the 
examinations  established  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 


LOCAL  BOARDS  OF  EXAMINERS. 

A Local  Board  of  Examiners,  to  conduct  the 
preliminary  examinations  required  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  previous  to  their  general  exami- 
nations in  June,  has  been  appointed  at  Wake- 
field for  that  distinct.  The  members  of  the 
Board  are — 

Rev.  W.  R.  Bowditch,  M.A.,  Chairman. 

Rev.  James  Lev-glass,  LL.D. 

W.  R.  Milner,  Esq. 

Samuel  Holdsworth,  Esq.,  M.D. 

W.  E.  Littlewood,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


ELEVENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  18,  1857. 

The  Eleventh  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  18th  inst.,  W.  Grove,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for, 
find  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Ducie,  Earl  of.  I Hunt,  Henry. 

Escombe,  Robert.  | King,  Thomas. 

Girvan,  John.  Starling,  W.  I). 

Howell,  Joseph  Bennett.  | Walton,  Frederick. 

The  following  gentleman  has  been  appointed 
Honorary  Local  Secretary: — 

Herbert  M.  Holmes,  Esq.,  for  Derby. 

The  Paper  read  was : — 

ON  A POWERFUL  MODIFICATION  OF  THE 
INDUCTION  COIL  AND  SOME  NEW  ELEC- 
TRICAL PHENOMENA  DEVELOPED  BY  IT. 

By  Jonathan  N.  Hearder,  Plymouth. 

The  medical  or  galvanic  coil  machine  is  an  instru- 
ment so  well-known,  that  it  would  seem  to  require  veiy 
little  description.  Almost  every  tyro  in  electricity  has 
sought  to  attain  to  the  construction  of  one  of  these  in- 
struments in  one  form  or  another,  and  the  satisfaction 
derived  from  a successful  effort  has  been  often  felt  equi- 
valent to  taking  a degree  in  electrical  science.  The  forms 
which  have  been  given  to  the  electro-magnetic  coil  ma- 
chine have  been  of  a very  diversified  character,  some 


have  been  content  to  copy  from  the  labours  of  their  pre- 
decessors, whilst  others  have,  cither  from  preference  or 
necessity,  acted  upon  their  own  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  and  phenomena  of  electro-magnetism,  and  thus, 
the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  these  instruments  have 
been  as  varied  as  their  forms.  The  principal  object  with 
all  appears  to  have  been  the  production  of  a shock  of 
various  degrees  of  force,  and  very  little  more  than  this 
has  ever  been  aspired  to,  though  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  a phenomenon,  capable  of  so  extraordinary  an 
amount  of  extension,  and  occasionally  giving  such  strik- 
ing evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  susceptibility, 
should  have  remained  so  long  undeveloped,  the  instru- 
ment itself  assuming  very  little  more  than  the  character 
of  a scientific  toy.  On  several  occasions,  when  the  con- 
ditions have  been  such  as  to  favour  a more  than  ordinary 
development  of  the  power  of  the  induced  current,  un- 
usual effects,  such  as  tension  sparks  as  much  as  l of  an 
inch  in  length,  have  been  produced,  but  until  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  in- 
crease these  effects  by  any  modifications  of  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  produce  them. 

Having  being  myself  many  years  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  an  improved  form  of  the  medical  coil 
machine,  for  which,  in  1846,  I received  the  silver  medal 
from  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Institution,  I had 
often  been  struck  with  the  exalted  statical  condition  of 
the  secondary  terminals,  especially  in  some  of  my  largest 
machines,  although  no  attempts  at  insulation  beyond  the 
ordinary  cott  on  covering  of  the  wire  were  made,  and  I often 
promised  myself  to  try  the  effect  of  a more  perfect  in- 
sulation. From  want  of  leisure  and  other  circumstances, 
I was  not  induced  to  carry  out  the  experiment  until  I 
heard  of  the  effects  produced  by  a machine  manufactured 
by  M.  Ruhmkorft,  of  Paris,  and  finding  on  inquiry  that 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a powerful  induction  coil,  the 
precise  arrangement  of  which,  however,  from  its  peculiar 
mode  of  construction,  could  not  be  well  ascertained,  I 
immediately  proceeded  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  in- 
formation about  it,  to  act  upon  my  original  suggestions, 
and  construct  an  instrument  upon  my  own  plan.  In  this 
I have  not  only  had  the  satisfaction  to  succeed  be- 
yond my  expectations,  but  also  to  find  that  the  arrange- 
ment which  I have  adopted  appears  to  admit  of  a very 
considerable  amount  of  extension. 

In  order  clearly  to  imderstand  the  circumstances  which 
give  rise  to  this  extraordinary  increase  of  power  in  the 
induction  coil,  as  it  is  now  called  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a brief  analysis  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  electro-magnetic 
coil  machines  in  general.  They  are  based  upon  two 
facts  first  discovered  by  our  illustrious  Faraday,  viz.,  1st. 
When  a current  of  voltaic  electricity  passes  [through  a 
metal  helix,  an  inverse  current  of  transient  duration 
takes  place  in  the  same  wire,  in  a direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  battery  current,  at  the  instant  when  the 
battery  current  begins  to  circulate;  and  when  the  battery 
current  is  suspended,  another  wave  or  current  of  a 
similarly  transient  character  takes  place  in  a direction 
opposite  to  the  first  one.  2nd.  If  the  first  metal  helix 
be  surrounded  by  a second  helix  which  shall  be  insulated 
from  and  totally  independent  of  it ; these  secondary 
waves  or  currents  will  be  found  to  take  place  in  the 
second  helix  as  wrell  as  in  the  first,  although  none  of  the 
battery  current  passes  through  it.  These  effects  are 
greatly  enhanced  when  the  helices  are  made  to  include  an 
iron  bar,  or,  still  better,  a bundle  of  iron  wire.  These 
experiments  are  the  foundation  upon  which  all  electro 
magnetic  induction  coils  are  constructed,  and  their  various 
qualities  depend  on  the  judicious  adjustment  of  the  two 
helices  and  the  battery  to  each  other.  As  the  develop- 
ment of  these  phenomena  depends  upon  certain  definite 
law's,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  these  a little  more 
in  detail : — For  this  purpose,  induction  coils  may  be  con- 
sidered to  consist  essentially  of  three  parts,  whose  func- 
tions must  be  separately  examined,  viz.,  first,  the  primary 
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coil,  whose  office  is  to  conduct  a current  of  dynamic 
electricity  from  a voltaic  battery.  2nd.  A soft  iron  core 
intended  to  take  up,  concentrate,  and  radiate  the  magnetic 
influences  of  the  battery  current.  3rd.  The  secondary 
coil,  whose  function  is  to  develope  the  electrical  effects 
due  to  the  re-action  of  any  uncontrolled  magnetic  in- 
tensity excited  in  the  iron  core. 

In  the  new  form  of  induction  coil,  another  element, 
and  a most  essential  one,  invented  by  Fizeau,  has  been 
introduced,  called  the  condenser,  but  as  it  is  independent 
of  the  others,  and  has  not  hitherto  entered  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  ordinary  coil  apparatus,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered in  another  place.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
template the  action  of  any  one  of  these  elements  apart 
from  the  rest;  they  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  that  trifling  variations  in  the  character  or 
arrangement  of  any  of  them  will  influence  very  ma- 
terially the  action  of  the  rest.  In  considering  the  iron 
core  as  a separate  element,  I am  aware,  that  although  its 
presence  is  found  to  exalt  the  effects  of  the  induced 
current,  it  is  not  generally  considered  that  it  originates 
any  portion  of  that  current,  but  I have  long  entertained 
an  opinion,  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  secondary  or  statical 
currents  are  developed  by  the  action  of  primary  ones, 
they  do  not  depend  upon  any  peculiarities  of  the  primary 
currents  themselves,  but  upon  the  magnetism  developed 
ty  them,  and  that  they  are,  indeed,  dependent  upon 
magnetic  action  solely,  no  matter  how  produced.  I have 
kept  this  principle  in  view,  not  only  in  the  construction 
of  my  medical  coils,  but  in  my  new  induction  coil,  and 
find  the  correctness  of  the  principle  constantly  established. 

In  the  construction  of  the  ordinary  galvanic  coil  ma- 
chine, very  little  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  relation  existing  between  the  primary  wire  and  the 
batteiy  current,  so  as  to  judiciously  apportion  the  resist- 
ance of  the  former  to  the  electro  motive  character  of  the 
latter,  hence,  machines  having  the  same  quantity  of 
secondary  wire  give  very  different  effects  with  the  same 
battery,  in  consequence  of  the  diversified  arrangement  of 
their  primary  coils.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
quantity,  as  well  as  the  intensity  of  voltaic  pairs,  will 
vary  as  much  as  from  one  to  four,  and  as  the  effect  of  re- 
sistance in  diminishing  the  power  of  a battery  current  is 
very  considerable,  too  great  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
the  judicious  arrangement  of  this  element. 

The  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  voltaic  current 
through  the  primary  coil  is  to  develope  magnetism; 
whether  within  the  coil  or  externally  to  it  is  a matter  of 
question,  though  I believe  the  latter  to  be  the  case. 
If  an  iron  wire  be  included  within  this  primary  coil  the 
magnetism  thus  developed  is  taken  up  by  it,  and 
distributed  throughout  its  whole  mass,  and  by  this 
means  the  core  becomes  a homogeneous  magnet,  repre- 
senting the  sum  of  all  the  forces  of  the  surrounding 
coils,  which  are  equivalent  to  so  many  little  isolated 
magnets  acting  under  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
This  magnetic  condition  of  the  iron  core  being  due  to 
the  action  of  the  voltaic  current  traversing  the  wire,  will 
be  modified,  not  only  by  the  varied  character  of  the 
current  itself,  but  by  any  variations  in  the  length  and 
resistance  of  the  wire,  and  will  only  last  as  long  as  the 
exciting  cause  is  kept  up.  This  development  of  mag- 
netism is,  however,  not  the  only  phenomenon  which 
takes  place  here,  for  it  was  found  by  Faraday,  that  as  a 
voltaic  current  originates  magnetic  action,  so  magnetic 
action  itself  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  an  electric 
current,  and  this  latter,  being  the  result  of  reaction, 
takes  place,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  the  opposite 
direction ; so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  when  a voltaic 
current  is  traversing  a wire  in  one  direction  and  pro- 
ducing magnetism,  the  wire  is  also  traversed  by  a second 
current,  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  magnetism,  in  an 
opposite  direction.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
how  a wire  can  thus  carry  two  currents  at  once  in 
opposite  directions,  unless  the  currents  may  be  supposed 
to  partake  of  different  natures,  which  is  not  at  all 


improbable.  This  secondary  or  induced  current  is, 
however,  extremely  transient,  existing  only  during  the 
time  occupied  in  the  change  of  the  iron  from  the  normal 
to  the  magnetic  state  ; for,  after  the  first  impulse,  the 
wire,  so  far  as  regards  the  second  current,  is  neutral. 
When  the  battery  current  is  suspended,  the  sudden 
change  in  the  core  from  the  magnetic  to  the  normal 
state  originates  a new  induced  current  in  the  wire  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  first.  Now,  as  the  first  induced 
current  was  in  opposition  to  the  battery  current,  so  the 
second,  being  the  converse  of  the  first,  is  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  battery  current;  but  in  this  latter 
case  the  wire  is  carrying  one  current  only,  viz.,  that 
induced  by  the  magnetism.  There  is  a considerable 
difference  in  the  character  of  these  two  induced  currents. 
The  former,  being  the  result  of  a change  from  a state  of 
rest  to  a state  of  activity,  is  comparatively  gradual  in  its 
development ; but  the  latter,  resulting  from  the  sudden 
destruction  of  the  magnetic  intensity,  is  instantaneous, 
and  characterised  by  a greater  intensity  of  action, 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  coil,  and  the 
exalted  magnetic  state  of  the  core.  The  intensity  of  the 
induced  current  derived  from  the  interruption  of  the 
current  is  so  great  that  it  overleaps  the  interval  at  the 
points  of  separation,  in  the  form  of  a statical  spark, 
thereby  completing  the  circuit.  The  length  of  this 
static  spark  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
secondary  wire,  but  with  a single  wire  there  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  what  length  of  spark  might  really 
be  obtained,  as  the  whole  of  the  current  generated  in  the 
wire  passes  at  the  instant  of  the  solution  of  contact ; its 
physiological  and  galvanometric  effects,  however,  afford 
some  evidence  of  its  high  intensity,  and  some  galvanic- 
coil  machines  are  constructed  with  a single  wire  only, 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that,  because  only  a 
primary  coil  is  used,  the  shock  whicli  is  produced  is  also 
the  effect  of  a primary  current,  or  the  direct  current  of 
the  battery ; whereas  the  shock  is  the  result  of  a 
secondary  or  induced  current  as  much  as  if  it  circulated 
in  a secondary  wire,  since  it  occurs,  not  when  the  battery 
current  is  passing,  but  when  it  ceases  to  pass. 

If  a second  wire  be  made  to  surround  either  the  first 
helix,  or  any  portion  of  the  iron  core,  so  as  to  be  brought 
under  the  influenee  of  its  magnetism,  induced  currents 
will  be  excited  in  it  coincident  with  those  of  the 
primary  coil,  although  it  shall  be  perfectly  insulated 
from  it.  The  statical  intensity  of  these  currents  will  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  wire  and  the 
exalted  magnetic  condition  of  the  core,  and  if  the  wire 
be  covered  with  cotton,  and  be  of  considerable  length, 
static  sparks  may  be  obtained  at  the  terminals,  even 
though  they  majr  be  in  contact  with  the  wooden  por- 
tions of  the  instrument.  I had  often  noticed  these 
effects  with  my  own  medical-coil  machines  as  early  as 
the  year  1842,  especially  with  the  more  powerful  ones, 
from  which  bright  and  vivid  sparks  were  elicited  between 
coke  terminals,  and  Leyden  jars  could  be  charged  so  as  to 
give  an  appreciable  spark  and  affect  the  gold-leaf 
electrometer.  Judging  from  such  effects  as  these,  in  the 
absence  of  any  approximation  to  good, insulation,  that 
much  longer  sparks  might  be  obtained  if  the  secondary 
wire  were  perfectly  insulated,  I had  often  promised 
myself  to  try  the  experiment,  but  neglected  to  do  so 
until  stimulated  by  the  improvements  of  M.  Ruhmkorff. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  increase  the  statical  power  of  the  secondary  wire  .by 
increasing  its  length,  but,  for  want  of  sufficient  attention 
to  its  insulation,  no  effects  have  been  hitherto  obtained 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  extra  quantity  of  wire 
employed.  Some  years  since  Mr.  Ilenley  constructed  a 
powerful  arrangement  of  primary  and  secondary  coils, 
which  gave  static  sparks  in  free  air  of  1 -eighth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  with  a battery  of  moderate  power. 
With  a more  perfect  insulation,  however,  and  with  the 
employment  of  the  now  essential  element,  Fizeau  s 
condenser,  doubtless  Mr.  Henley’s  effects  would  have 
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been  very  considerably  increased.  Whatever  effects 
- have  been  produced  with  the  ordinary  modes  of 
insulation,  they  have  all  fallen  very  far  short 
of  those  produced  by  M.  Ruhmkorff,  who  has  the  merit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  give  to  the  machine  an  entirely 
new  character,  and  to  endow  it  with  properties  which  it 
never  before  possessed.  This  he  has  accomplished  by  great 

!,  attention  to  the  insulation  of  his  coils,  but  what  the 

precise  means  are  which  Ruhmkorff  has  employed,  or 
what  are  the  exact  dimensions  of  his  primary  and  se- 
condary coil,  there  are  no  easy  means  of  ascertaining, 
since  the  whole  is  embedded  apparently  in  melted  shellac, 
by  which  it  is  so  thoroughly  compacted  together  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  unwinding  it  without  the  risk 

!of  spoiling  the  instrument.  Report  says  that  RuhmkorfPs 
instruments  usually  contain  from  4 to  5 miles  of 
secondary  wire,  though  some  have  been  made  of  more 
than  twice  this  size,  and  the  different  coils  are,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  shellac,  so  far  insulated  from  each 
||  other  as  tq  enable  the  induced  current  to  obtain  a degree 
of  tension  sufficient  to  overleap  an  interval  of  an  inch 
or  more.  This  increase  of  power  is,  however  not  entirely 
owing  to  the  more  efficient  insulation,  for  without  the 
addition  of  the  new  element,  viz,  the  condenser,  the 
If  sparks  are  not  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Ruhm/ 
korff  appears  to  have  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  ob- 
tained pretty  nearly  the  maximum  of  effect  from  the 
quantity  of  materials  which  he  has  employed,  since, 
although  it  would  appear  that  he  has  constructed  some 
scores  of  the  instruments,  I believe  they  do  not  usually 
give  sparks  exceeding  5 or  6 tenths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  Induction  Coil,  however,  as  presented  to  the  scien- 
tific world  by  Ruhmkorff,  has  served  to  develop  an 
entirely  new  class  of  phenomena,  and  to  open  a field 
for  investigation  of  a novel  and  interesting  character. 
Before  proceeding  to  describe  any  further  improvements 
of  the  apparatus,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a few  words  on 
the  nature  and  action  of  the  condenser,  which  appears  to 
be  the  most  important  agent  of  the  whole.  This  consists 
of  an  extensive  surface  of  oiled,  silk,  or  other  thin  non- 
conducting tissue,  coated  on  each  side  with  tin  foil  after 
the  manner  of  a Leyden  jar,  leaving  round  the  tin  foil  an 
uncoated  margin.  This,  for  economy  of  space,  may  be 
folded  into  any  convenient  form,  provided  the  opposite 
coatings  be  kept  from  touching  each  other.  When  used, 
a wire  or  conducting  strip  of  metal  from  each  coating,  is 
connected  with  the  portions  of  the  primary  coil  where 
the  interruption  is  made,  so  that  when  the  current  is 
broken  the  interrupted  ends  are  respectively  in  metallic 
communication  with  the  opposite  coatings  of  the  con- 
denser. What  the  rationale  of  its  action  may  be  is  at 
present  rather  doubtful,  but,  in  the  absence  of  a more 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  it  may  be  supposed 
j that  at  the  moment  of  breaking  the  contact,  the  induced 
current  exhibits  its  intensity  at  the  points  of  separation 
by  overleaping  the  interval,  but  if  these  two  interrupted 
ends  be  in  contact  with  the  extended  conductors  of  the 
condenser,  a portion  of  this  intensity  may  possibly  be  re- 
duced by  its  being  determined  in  the  direction  of  the 
two  conductors,  which,  by  inducing  upon  each  other, 
have  their  capacities  for  electrical  change  considerably 
Increased,  and  thereby  act  as  capacious  reservoirs,  in 
t which  these  intensities  may,  as  it  were,  expand  and  ex- 
haust themselves.  Be  this  true  or  not,  the  strongest 
machine  without  a condenser  dwindles  into  insignificance. 
Its  reaction  upon  the  secondary  coil,  however,  demands 
a little  more  notice.  Without  the  condenser  the  secondary 
current  due  to  the  inductive  action  of  the  magnetic 
change  in  the  iron  core,  from  the  active  to  the  passive 
state,  would  be  divided  between  the  coils  surrounding 
the  core,  a portion  of  it  circulating  in  each,  but  the 
greater  portion,  perhaps,  would  circulate  in  the  one 
which  afforded  the  least  resistance,  and  as  this  would  be 
the  primary  coil,  it  would  follow  that  the  intensity  of 
the  secondary  one  would  be  diminished  just  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  circulating  in  the  primary  one.  The 


condenser  seems  partly  to  intercept  the  circulation  of  the 
induced  current  in  the  primary  coil,  and  thereby  concen- 
trate its  action  more  particularly  upon  the  secondary  one, 
the  statical  condition  of  which  is  thus  greatly  exacted. 
The  form  which  Ruhmkorff  has  given  to  his  instrument 
is  at  once  compact,  light,  and  elegant ; the  coil  itself  is 
about  12  inches  long  and  about  4 inches  thick,  having- 
plate  glass  ends, ' through  the  centres  of  which  project 
the  ends  of  the  iron  core.  One  end  of  this  core  attracts 
a little  iron  hammer  which  rests  on  an  anvil,  the  touch- 
ing surfaces  of  which  are  armed  with  platina.  The 
anvil  and  hammer,  being  made  part  of  a circuit,  consti- 
tute together  an  interruptor,  contact  being  broken 
whenever  the  hammer  is  attracted  up  from  the  surface  of 
the  anvil.  In  addition  to  this  the  instrument  is  furnished 
with  a commutator,  for  the  purpose  of  reversing  at  will 
the  direction  of  the  current.  The  ends  of  the  secondary 
coil  pass  out  through  holes  in  one  of  the  glass  plates  and 
are  connected  with  binding  screws,  fastened  on  the  tops 
of  two  little  glass  pillars  serving  as  insulated  terminals, 
with  which  may  be  connected  any  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
pose of  experiment.  The  following  are  a few  of  the 
phenomena  developed  by  the  instrument.  When  two 
small  wires  connected  with  the  terminals,  have  their  free 
ends  brought  near  to  each  other,  streams  of  sparks  pass 
between  them  at  a distance  varying  from  0-4  to  0-6  of  an 
inch,  when  10  or  12  cells  of  a nitric  acid  battery  are 
connected  with  the  primary  coil  of  the  instrument. 
These  sparks  inflame  combustible  substances  such  as 
gunpowder,  alcohol,  guncotton,  writing  paper,  cork,  &c. 
When  connected  with  two  insulated  wires  projecting  into 
the  interior  of  a globular  or  egg-shaped  receiver  of  5 or 
6 inches  diameter,  a brilliant  atmosphere  of  light  is  pro- 
duced on  exhausting  the  air,  and  when  the  intensity  is 
carried  beyond  a certain  point  crimson  and  violet  sparks 
pass  between  the  terminals  some  three  or  four  inches  in 
length.  A Leyden  jar  having  its  two  coatings  respectively 
in  connection  with  the  two  terminals,  and  having  a second 
discharging  wire  also  leading  from  its  outer  coating  to 
within  a short  distance  of  the  wire  connected  with  the  inner 
coating,  becomes  charged  so  as  to  discharge  itself  sponta- 
neously over  this  small  interval  at  every  interruption  of 
the  primary  circuit.  Many  other  effects  might  be  noticed, 
but  they  will  be  alluded  to  more  at  length  in  connec- 
tion with  a more  powerful  instrument  which  1 have  now 
to  describe,  and  which  is  one  of  my  own  construction. 
My  first  step  in  the  construction  of  this  new  instrument 
was  to  make  all  the  parts  separate,  and  independent  of 
each  other,  so  that  I could  by  this  means  ascertain  what 
influence  modifications  in  any  one  of  them  would  exert 
upon  the  rest,  and  I was  soon  able  to  put  these  various 
parts  together,  so  as  to  form  one  entire  machine.  My 
coil  was  six  inches  in  length,  and  contained  about 
l-£  miles  of  fine  secondary  wire ; it  was  wound  upon  a 
hollow  bobbin  of  wood,  covered  with  guttapercha,  and 
having  its  centre  large  enough  to  contain  the  primary 
coil  with  its  iron  core,  of  which  I constructed  several 
modifications,  to  suit  batteries  of  different  electro  motive 
force.  The  secondary  wire  was  covered  with  silk,  and 
the  layers  insulated  from  each  other  with  oiled  silk  and 
gutta  percha.  I also  made  a variety  of  condensers,  and 
found  the  following  substances  well  adapted  for  them,  • 
viz.,  common  cartridge  paper,  varnished  paper,  oiled 
silk,  gutta  percha,  and  thin  vulcanised  india-rubber.  I 
likewise  varied  the  form  of  the  condensers  so  as  to  bring 
both  surfaces  of  each  sheet  of  tin  foil  to  act,  thereby 
doubling  the  inducing  surface,  and  this  I effected  by  . 
placing  sheets  of  tin  foil  between  sheets  of  the  insulating 
tissue  and  connecting  the  alternate  sheets  at  opposite 
ends ; or  by  employing  an  extra  insulating  layer  upon 
one  of  the  sheets  of  tin  foil,  and  folding  the  whole  over- 
ami  over ; or  again  by  rolling  the  same  arrangement 
upon  a round  roller  of  vrood,  &c.  With  this  machine  I 
was  able  to  obtain  sparks  between  the  terminals  more 
than  one  inch  in  length  apd  to  charge  a Leyden  jar  con- 
taining three  square  feet  of  surface,  so  as  to  give  a torrent 
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of  brilliant  discharges  between  platina  terminals.  With 
this  instrument  I discovered  some  curious  phenomena 
connected  with  the  alterations  in  the  character  of  the 
induced  current,  mrder  the  influence  of  the  Leyden  jar, 
and  first  shewed  its  thermal  effects  upon  a wire  forming 
part  of  the  circuit.  In  September  last  I exhibited  this 
machine  at  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  and 
was  there  honoured  with  the  Society’s  first  silver  medal. 
Although  it  contained  only  one-third  of  the  quantity  of 
secondary  wire  said  to  be  used  in  Ruhmkortfs  machines, 
the  effects  produced  from  it  were  very  much  more  power- 
ful. Whether  this  arose  from  a more  perfect  insulation, 
or  from  anything  different  ill  the  arrangement  of  the 
coils,  1 am  hardly  prepared  to  say,  knowing  so  little  of 
Ruhmkorff’s  plan  ; but  I have  discovered  by  experience 
that  the  better  the  insulation,  the  more  powerful  the 
machine. 

Since  this  first  instrument  I have  constructed  others  of 
various  degrees  of  power,  and  the  effects  produced  by 
some  of  them  have  not  only  greatly  surpassed  all  that 
have  been  previously  observed,  but  I have  also  been  able 
to  develop  some  entirely  new  phenomena  through  their 
agency.  The  principle  upon  which  these  machines  are 
constructed  is  still  the  same,  but  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  preserving  a perfect  insulation  under  very  high 
powers  are  such  as  I had  not  at  all  anticipated.  The 
mode,  however,  which  I have  adopted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  my  instruments  I have  found  most  advantageous, 
since  it  affords  the  means  of  examining  from  time  to 
time  the  phenomena  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  coil  during  its  long-continued  action,  or 
when  subjected  to  peculiar  conditions.  Although  a very 
perfect  insulation  develops  a high  state  of  tension  in  the 
secondary  current,  yet  even  [this  may  be  forced  too  far, 
just  as  we  may  overcharge  a [Leyden  jar,  and  fracture 
the  glass,  for  if  we  attempt  to  force  the  instrument 
beyond  a certain  point,  some  portions  of  the  insulation 
break  down,  and  the  electricity,  having  once  made  a 
way  for  itself,  will  always  pass  subsequently  with 
greater  facility,  thereby  lessening  the  maximum  power 
of  the  current.  In  Ruhmkorff’s  instruments  accidents 
of  this  kind  are  irreparable,  from  the  solid  character  of 
the  insulating  medium  ; and  their  arrangement,  more- 
over, prevents  the  development  of  any  high  power,  since 
the  insulating  interval  of  glass  between  the  body  of  the 
coil  and  the  copper  baud  which  secures  it  to  the  base  of 
the  instrument  is  very  small.  In  my  own  instruments 
the  secondary  coil  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  unwound, 
and  all  the  insulating  layers  taken  out  to  examine  their 
condition,  or  repair  accident,  &c.  My  primary  coils,  also, 
are  detached,  which  is  another  important  desideratum, 
as  they  can  be  changed  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting 
with  batteries  of  different  electro-motive  characters. 
They  are,  also,  furnished  with  extra  binding  screws,  for 
connecting  any  number  of  them  consecutively  or  colla- 
terally. The  condenser  is  also  capable  of  being  thrown 
out  of  connection.  Having  described  the  rationale  of 
the  action  of  the  induction  coil,  together  with  the  mode 
of  construction,  it  now  remains  to  illustrate  its  action 
by  a few  experiments. 

Experiment  1 . When  the  terminals  of  the  secondary 
or  induced  wire  are  connected  respectively  with  the  wires 
of  a universal  discharger,  t he  ends  of  which  are  furnished 
with  pointed  platina  wires  to  serve  as  electrodes,  bright 
thick  crepitating  sparks  pass  between  the  platina  points 
when  they  are  brought  within  a certain  distance  of  each 
other,  and  with  a powerful  machine  and  a battery  in 
good  action  the  points  may  be  separated  nearly  four 
inches,  when  the  sparks  assume  a zigzag  character,  the 
deflections  being  so  great  as  to  make  the  real  length  of 
the  spark  sometimes  as  much  as  one-fourth  or  one-third 
more  than  the  interval  itself. 

Experiment  2.  If,  whilst  sparks  are  passing  between 
the  points,  the  condenser  be  disconnected,  the  sparks 
disappear,  but  re-appear  on  connecting  it  again.  An 
instrument  which  will  give  a two-inch  spark  with  a con- 


denser will  not  give  one  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
without  it. 

Experiment  3.  If  when  sparks  are  passing  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  an  inch  the  points  be  gradually  approxi- 
mated, one  of  them,  viz.,  that  forming  the  negative 
electrode,  will  become  red,  and  even  white  hot,  and  if 
the  machine  be  powerful  both  become  ignited  on  a 
nearer  approximation  to  each  other ; this,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with  Ruhmkorff’s  machine.  If  very  fine 
iron  wires  be  substituted  for  the  platina  electrodes,  the 
negative  wire  will  burn  away,  rapidly  fusing  into 
globules,  and  throwing  out  brilliant  scintillations. 

Experiment  4.  If  the  points  be  placed  beyond  the 
striking  distance,  sparks  and  brushes  of  light  will  be  seen 
passing  from  the  positive  electrode,  over  a portion  of  the 
interval,  and  the  negative  electrode  will  be  illuminated 
by  its  characteristic  star  of  light,  also  throwing  off 
smaller  brushes,  which  re-curve  over  the  wire,  and  either 
terminal  will  give  sparks  to  an  uninsulated  conductor 
brought  near  to  it,  which  will  be  longer  if  the  opposite 
terminal  be  connected  with  the  ground  ; this,  however, 
is  not  the  case  with  Ruhmkorff’s  apparatus,  only  one 
terminal  of  which,  viz.,  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
outer  portion  of  the  coil,  is  capable  of  giving  sparks  by 
itself ; if  an  imperfect  conductor,  such  as  a piece  of  paper 
or  wood,  be  introduced  lengthwise  between  the  points, 
the  sparks  will  then  pass  from  one  to  another  over  its 
surface. 

Experiment  5.  If  the  flame  of  a spirit  lamp  be  placed 
between  the  points  of  a discharger,  the  sparks  will  pass 
several  inches  through  it,  and  with  one  of  my  powerful 
machines,  sparks  of  a foot  or  more  in  length  may  be 
obtained  in  this  way  through  the  flames  of  several  spirit 
lamps  placed  side  by  side. 

Experiment  6.  When  sparks  are  passing  between  the 
terminals  at  a distance  of  about  half  an  inch,  combustible 
substances,  such  as  paper,  cotton,  shavings,  gunpowder, 
gun-cotton,  inflammable  liquids,  &c.,may  be  kindled  by 
being  introduced  between  the  points. 

Experiment  7.  If  we  place  the  points  of  the  universal 
discharger  three  or  four  inches  apart,  on  the  surface  of 
a piece  of  soft  wood  or  cork,  which  has  been  previously 
moistened  with  a little  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  the  sub- 
stance is  ignited  and  kindled  into  flame  about  the  points 
of  the  discharger ; sparks  at  the  same  time  pass  along 
the  surface  of  the  wood  or  cork  from  point  to  point,  and 
the  flames  and  combustion  quickly  extend  in  a direction 
towards  each  other,  until,  in  the  course  of  a minute  or 
two,  t hey  meet,  and  produce  an  ignited  line  of  connection 
between  the  points. 

Experiment  8.  If  metallic  filings  be  fastened,  by 
varnish,  upon  the  surface  of  a plate  of  glass,  sparks  ten 
or  twelve  inches  in  length  may  be  passed  over  them, 
the  colour  of  which  will  vary  according  to  the  metal 
used. 

Experiment  9.  If  the  two  wires  leading  from  the 
terminals  of  the  coil  to  the  universal  discharger  be  con- 
nected respectively,  one  with  the  outer,  and  the  other 
with  the  inner  coating  of  the  insulated  Leyden  jar,  the 
sparks  between  the  points  of  the  discharger  will  bemuch 
shorter,  but  they  will  be  very  much  louder  and  brighter, 
assuming  quite  the  character  of  the  Leyden  discharge. 

Experiment  10.  If  a portion  of  gunpowder  be  now 
placed  upon  the  table  of  the  universal  discharger,  it  will 
not  be  inflamed  by  the  spark  of  the  jar,  but  will  be 
dispersed,  as  in  ordinary  frictional  electricity : though  I 
have  discovered  that  if  one  of  the  wires  be  detached  from 
fhe  universal  discharger,  and  a piece  of  wet  string  be 
made  the  medium  of  communication,  the  gunpowder 
will  then  be  inflamed.  In  this  experiment  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  wet  string  be  inserted  in  the  portion  of 
the  circuit  between  the  discharger  and  the  jar,  and  not 
between  the  jar  and  the  coil. 

Experiment  11.  The  length  of  the  spark  and  its 
strength  when  the  Leyden  jar  is  used,  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  jar.  The  smaller  the  jar  the  longer  the 
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spark,  but  larger  jars  give  shorter  and  louder  sparks. 
With  a large  jar,  containing  more  than  three  square  feet 
of  surface,  a roar  of  discharges  may  often  be  procured 
0.4  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Experiment  12.  If  these  discharges  be  made  to  pass 
through  an  iron  chain  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length, 
suspended  in  a festoon,  sparks  accompanied  with  brilliant 
scintillations  will  occur  at  every  link. 

Experiment  ] 3.  If  the  discharges  of  the  jar  be  made- 
to  pass  through  a large  lump  of  loaf  sugar,  a crystal  of 
alum,  muriate  of  ammonia,  bichromate  of  potash, 
prussiate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  copper,  &c.,  these  crystals 
will  be  splendidly  illuminated. 

Experiment  14.  If  a Leyden  jar,  coated  with  detached 
diamond-shape  spots  of  tin-foil,  be  insulated  and  con- 
nected with  the  terminals  of  the  coil,  it  will  be  brilliantly 
illuminated  during  the  whole  time  that  the  machine  is 
in  action — much  more  so  than  with  a common  electrical 
machine. 

Experiment  15.  If  a plate  of  glass  be  coated  on  one 
side  with  tin-foil,  leaving  an  uncoated  margin  of  glass, 
and  on  the  other  side  be  only  partially  coated,  the  tin- 
foil  being  laid  on  in  the  form  of  a star  or  other  device, 
this  will  be  surrounded  with  a beautiful  light  fringe  of 
electric  light  when  connected  with  the  machine,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a most  powerful  odour  of  ozone  will  be 
given  oft'. 

Experiment  16.  Coat  a large  glass  flower  vase,  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  high,  internally  with  tin-foil  to 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top,  and  place  it  on  an  air- 
pump.  Cover  it  with  a receiver  having  a sliding  wire 
passing  air-tight  through  the  top  of  it ; let  the  wire  be 
depressed  so  as  to  touch  the  tin-foil  coating  of  the  glass. 
Connect  the  outer  end  of  the  wire  with  one  terminal  of 
the  coil,  and  the  pump-plate  with  the  other  terminal. 
When  the  machine  is  in  action  a splendid  cascade  of 
electric  light  will  be  seen  flowing  over  the  edge  of  the 
glass,  and  apparently  falling  on  tire  pump-plate,  when 
the  upper  wire  is  made  positive,  but  when  the  current 
is  reversed  the  electrical  appearances  undergo  a marked 
change,  and  the  current  appears  to  flow  upwards  instead 
of  downwards. 

Experiment  17.  If  a tall  receiver,  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  height,  having  a cap  and  sliding  wire  on  the  top, 
be  placed  on  the  air-pump,  and  the  air  exhausted,  a 
splendid  aurora  borealis  fills  the  tube  with  coruscations, 
and  if  the  machine  be  sufficiently  powerful  a spark  in 
the  form  of  a crimson  ribbon  may  be  obtained,  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  length.  The  spark  of  this  kind  with 
Ruhmkorff’s  apparatus,  however,  rarely  exceeds  a few 
inches. 

Experiment  18.  If  this  experiment  be  modified  by  par- 
tially filling  the  receiver  with  hydrogen  gas  and  ex- 
hausting again,  the  electrical  appearances  are  very 
beautiful,  the  light  in  the  interior  appearing  intersected 
by  dark  bands,  which  arrange  themselves  in  a symmetrical 
form. 

Previously  to  some  of  my  recent  investigations  the 
induced  current  was  considered  to  be  incapable  of 
heating  a metallic  wire,  unless  passing  between  its 
extremity  and  another  conductor ; but  I have  lately 
shown  that  when  the  current  is  modified  by  the  action  of 
the  Leyden  jar,  it  develops  thermal  effects  in  metallic 
wires  of  a novel  and  interesting  character,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  original  experiments. 

Experiment  19.  Place  in  the  circuit  between  the  two 
terminals  of  the  induction  coil,  Harris’ g thermo-electro- 
meter, either  in  its  orginal  form  or  in  the  form  in  which 
I have  modified  it,  for  voltaic  purposes.  Connect  also  in 
the  circuit  Lane’s  discharging  electrometer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modifying  the  length  of  the  spark.  Pass  a current 
thus  through  the  electrometer  and  no  effect  will  be  ob- 
served. 

Experiment  20.  Now  insulate  a Leyden  jar  and  con- 
nect its  outer  coating  by  means  of  a wire,  with  one  of 
the  terminals  of  the  coil  and  its  inner  coating  with  the 


other  terminal,  all  the  other  connections  of  the  former 
experiment  remaining  as  they  were.  On  adjusting  the 
points  of  the  discharger,  so  that  the  sparks  may  pass,  the 
wire  will  now  be  found  to  be  heated,  the  amount  of  heat 
produced  being  pretty  nearly  in  the  simple  proportion  of 
the  coated  surface  of  the  jar.  This  law  appears  to  be 
quite  new-. 

Experiment  21.  The  apparatus  being  arranged  as  in 
the  previous  experiment,  place  a little  gunpowder  between 
the  points  of  the  discharger  and  it  will  not  be  inflamed, 
but  simply  dispersed,  though  the  wire  in  the  electro- 
meter will  be  heated.  Now  insert  a wet  string  between 
the  discharger  and  the  electrometer,  and  on  passing  the 
discharges  the  gunpowder  will  be  inflamed,  but  the  elec- 
trometer will  not  be  heated. 

Experiment  22.  If  instead  of  the  thermo-electrometer 
a piece  of  tine  iron  wire,  about  two  or  three  inches  long, 
be  placed  in  the  circuit,  it  will  be  instantly  fused  when 
the  discharges  pass. 

The  induced  current  thus  appears  to  be  considerably 
modified  in  its  character  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Leyden  jar,  and  the  nature  of  this  change  may  be  beauti- 
fully shown  by  the  following  arrangement : — 

Experiment  23.  Connect  a thermo-electrometer  and  a 
Lane’s  discharging  electrometer  witli  the  terminals  of 
the  coil.  Upon  an  adjoining  table,  place  a disc  of  wood 
covered  with  tin  foil,  exposing  a flat  surface  of  five  or 
six  square  feet  and  connect  it  also  with  one  terminal  of 
the  coil.  Take  a second  similar  disc  of  wood  coated 
with  tin  foil  and  suspend  it  over  the  first  one,  by  means 
of  a string,  passing  over  pulleys  in  a frame  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  of  the  second  discs  being  raised  to  the  height 
of  five  or  six  feet  above  the  lower  one.  Connect  this 
disc  by  means  of  a flexible  wire  with  the  other  terminal. 
By  this  arrangement  the  two  terminals  have  virtually 
their  conducting  surfaces  increased,  and  the  sparks  conse- 
quently are  much  brighter,  though  the  thermo-electrome- 
ter is  unaffected.  If  now  the  upper  coated  disc  be  graduallv 
lowered,  the  sparks  rapidly  increase  in  power,  and  when 
they  are  within  three  or  four  inches  of  each  other, 
the  sparks  assume  the  character  of  the  discharges  of  a 
Leyden  jar,  and  the  thermometer  begins  to  be  affected. 
As  the  discs  are  gradually  lowered  still  further  their  faces 
being  kept  parallel  to  each  other,  the  sparks  become  still 
louder  and  the  thermometer  rises  15  to  20  degrees,  the 
discs  thus  acting  as  coatings  to  a charged  plate  of  air. 
On  removing  the  upper  plate  these  effects  subside,  and 
the  spark  re-assumes  its  original  character.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  thermal  properties  of  the  induced  current, 
with  or  without  the  intervention  of  the  Leyden  jar,  is 
shown  by  the  following  experiment : — 

Experiment  24.  Insulate  a Leyden  jar,  and  apply  to  it 
a Lane’s  discharger  ; connect  between  the  discharger  and 
the  outside  of  the  jar  a thermo-electrometer,  so  that  the 
discharge  of  the  jar  may  pass  through  it.  Insert  two 
other  thermo-electrometers  respectively  in  the  portions  of 
the  circuit  which  are  to  conduct  the  electricity  from  the 
terminals  of  the  coil  to  the  inner  and  outer  coatings  of 
the  jar,  so  that  the  course  of  the  electricity  may  be 
assumed  to  be  as  follows,  viz. — from  one  terminal  of  the 
coil  through  one  thermo-electrometer  to  the  inside  of  the 
jar,  thence  through  the  discharger  and  thermo-electro- 
meter connected  with  it  to  the  outside  of  the  jar,  and 
lastly,  from  the  outside  of  the  jar  through  the  remaining 
thermo-electrometer  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  coil. 
Now  set  the  machine  in  action,  and  the  electrometer 
which  connects  the  two  coatings  of  the  jar  will  show  a 
rise  of  temperature,  whilst  the  two  electrometers  which 
serve  to  conduct  the  current  between  the  coil  and  jar  are 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected.  Since  the  Leyden 
jar,  under  the  influence  of  the  coil,  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing the  same  class  of  effects  as  when  charged  by  the  com- 
mon electrical  machine,  we  have  thus  a link  of  connection 
opened  which  may  one  day  serve  to  establish  some  rela- 
tion between  equivalents  of  frictional  and  voltaic  elec- 
tricity. At  present  I have  only  attempted  to  compare 
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the  effects  of  the  coil  with  the  electrical  machine  by  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  glass  surface  necessary  to  be  rubbed 
to  produce  effects  equal  to  the  induction  coil.  In  order 
to  do  this,  I have  been  obliged  to  contrive  an  apparatus, 
which  I have  the  honour  to  exhibit  to  the  Society,  which 
will  register  the  number  of  discharges  of  the  jar  per 
second,  the  value  of  such  unit  being  determined  by  other 
means.  In  one  of  Prof.  Grove’s  papers  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Magazine , he  proposed  to  count  the  discharges  by 
causing  a piece  of  paper  to  pass  with  a given  velocity  per 
second  between  the  discharging  points,  and  the  number 
of  perforations  thus  made  per  second  might  be  registered. 
As  it  was  a matter  of  some  difficulty  with  me  to  construct 
an  apparatus  in  which  a uniform  and  definite  velocity  in 
a paper  disc  should  he  maintained,  I had  recourse  to  ano- 
ther expedient,  which  I find  to  be  most  simple  and  effi- 
cacious. The  instrument  is  thus  constructed  : — -two 
circular  discs  of  wood,  about  five  inches  diameter,  are 
screwed  together  upon  one  common  axis,  so  as  to  embrace 
a circular  disc  of  paper,  about  12  inches  diameter,  between 
them.  One  of  the  discs  of  wood  is  made  moveable,  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  discs  of  paper  when  required. 
This  is  mounted  with  a handle,  so  as  to  rotate  vertically 
like  the  plate  of  an  electrical  machine.  Upon  the  same 
stand  are  placed  two  vertical  brass  pillars,  having  steel 
hearings  on  the  top,  which  serve  to  support  the  knife 
edges  of  the  axis  of  a half  seconds  pendulum , so  situated 
on  the  stand  as  to  hang  about  two  inches,  from  the  edge 
of  the  paper  disc,  and  make  its  oscillations  in  the  same 
plane.  Through  a wooden  head  piece,  fastened  on  the 
axis  of  the  pendulum,  pass  two  copper  wires,  enclosed  in 
gutta  pereha.  These  wires  are  about  two  inches  apart, 
and  they  stand  out  horizontally  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  like  two  arms  stretching  towards  the  paper  disc, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  top  of  its  periphery.  Here 
the  points  are  turned  towards  each  other,  and  brought 
within  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  paper  on  each 
side,  so  that  the  naked  ends  of  the  wires  are  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  having  the  paper  disc 
between  them,  and  are  so  adjusted  as  to  stand  about  half 
way  between  the  edge  of  the  paper  and  the  wooden  plates 
which  hold  it.  The  other  two  ends  of  the  wires  pass 
about  one  inch  through  the  head  piece,  and  are  there 
bent  into  two  hooks,  the  gutta-percha  coating  being 
removed  from  them.  Upon  these  hooks  hang  the  ends 
of  two  light  and  flexible  wire-cord  conductors,  connected 
respectively  with  the  inner  and  outer  coatings  of  the  jar, 
which  latter  is  also  in  connection  with  the  coil. 

Experiment  25.  The  apparatus  being  thus  arranged,  if 
the  pendulum  be  made  to  swing,  the  two  armswill  describe 
an  arc  over  the  periphery  of  the  paper  and  if  the  coil  be  set 
in  action,  discharges  will  pass  between  the  points,  mark- 
ing the  arc  with  perforations.  If  now  the  disc  be  turned 
on  its  axis,  a series  of  curves  will  be  described  by  the 
perforations  from  the  oscillating  points.  The  number 
of  perforations  in  each  curve  may  be  counted,  and  if 
reckoned  from  the  top  of  one  curve  to  the  top  of  another, 
we  get  the  number  per  second,  or  if  from  the  top  of  one 
curve  to  the  bottom  of  the  same  one,  the  number  in  a 
half  second.  The  rapidity  of  the  discharges  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  interrupting  spring  employed  in 
the  coil,  and  as  many  as  100  to  200  per  second  may  be 
obtained. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  each  unit  of  discharge, 
the  following  experiments  must  be  made  without  the 
before-mentioned  apparatus. 

Experiment  26.  Connect  the  jar  used  in  the  preced- 
ing experiment  with  the  coil,  and  place  in  its  circuit 
a thermo-electrometer  as  described  in  Experiment  20, 
but  instead  of  allowing  the  spring  to  vibrate  by 
itself,  break  contact  with  it  at  separate  intervals  with 
the  hand,  so  as  to  get  single  discharges  from  the 
jar ; note  how  high  the  fluid  rises  in  the  electrometer 
with  each  discharge.  Next  apply  the  same  jar  to  the 
conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  the  thermo-electro- 
meter being  connected  with  it  in  the  same  way,  and  then 


ascertain  how  many  turns  of  the  electrical  machine  are 
required  to  produce  a charge  in  the  jar  capable  of  raising 
the  fluid  in  the  electrometer  to  the  same  height ; the 
surface  rubbed  may  then  be  easily  calculated  by  multi- 
plying the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  by  the  width  of 
the  rubber  and  number  of  turns,  which  will  give  the 
equivalent  in  glass  surface  for  a single  unit  of  discharge 
from  the  coil.  And  this  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
discharges  per  second  obtained  from  the  coil,  will  give 
the  number  of  square  feet  necessary  to  be  rubbed  per 
second  to  produce  an  equal  effect.  In  estimating  the  sur- 
face of  a plate  machine,  the  surface  rubbed  at  a single 
revolution  must  also  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
rubbers. 

I trust  that  the  few  experiments  and  illustrations  which 
I have  now  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Society, 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  the  new  instru- 
ment, but  as  to  the  extent  of  its  capabilities,  or  the  de- 
gree of  extension  of  which  its  principles  may  be  suscepti- 
ble, time  and  experiment  alone  must  decide  the  point. 
I cannot  conclude,  however,  without  alluding  to  some 
practical  purposes  to  which  the  machine  appears  eminently 
adapted.  The  first  and  most  important  is  its  use  as  an 
electro-motive  agent  for  the  electric  telegraph.  The 
secondary  current  produced  by  it  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  developed  by  the  magneto-electric  apparatus,  in 
which  magnetism  alone  is  the  exciting  agent,  but  with 
this  difference,  viz.,  that  its  intensity,  or  power  of  over- 
coming resistance  is  infinitely  greater,  and  I should  con- 
sider a modification  of  it  as  the  most  efficient  mode  of 
exciting  a current  for  a long  circuit,  such  for  instance,  as 
the  one  between  Englandand  America,  thatcan  possibly  be 
employed.  The  apparatus  may  be  made  compact  and 
powerful,  and  the  expense  of  working  not  worth  conside- 
ration, since  it  might  even  be  arranged  so  as  to  work  with 
a battery,  that  might  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 

The  next  important  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied  is 
tor  firing  charges  of  gunpowder  at  a distance  ; the  pecu- 
liar fire-like  character  of  the  spark  occurring  between 
interruptions  in  the  circuit  seem  to  adapt  it  especially 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  great  intensity  of  the  current 
gives  it  a power  of  producing  these  results  through  a 
length  of  wire,  which  would  require  an  enormous  amount 
of  voltaic  battery  power  to  traverse  it,  so  as  to  produce 
the  same  effect.  Extensive  experiments  of  this  kind  have 
already  been  performed  in  France  with  great  success. 

A third  application  of  it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of 
electro-metallurgy,  but  the  secondary  coil  of  the  instru- 
ment would  require  some  considerable  modification  to 
adapt  it  efficiently  to  this  purpose. 

I trust  that  I have  now  said  enough  to  commend  the 
instrument  and  the  phenomena  which  it  produces  to  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  world,  and  I feel  quite  satisfied 
that  the  principles  will  one  day  be  developed  to  an  extent, 
of  which  at  present  we  have  no  conception. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Edward  Highton,  C.E.  said,  that  as  the  effects 
produced  by  voltaic  electricity  depended  on  so  many 
circumstances,  he  hoped  the  author  of  the  paper  would 
add  an  appendix,  stating  the  diameter  and  length  of 
the  iron  core,  the  diameter  and  length  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  coils,  the  kind  of  battery  employed,  the 
number  of  cells,  the  area  of  the  plates,  their  distance 
apart,  and  the  exciting  liquid  used,  all  of  which  formed 
elements  in  the  production  of  power  and  effect  from 
voltaic  electricity.  He  then  expressed  a hope  that  as 
ltuhmkorff’s  coil  had  been  so  often  referred  to,  there 
might  be  some  one  present  to  give  an  account  of  its 
details  and  peculiarities.  He  then  adverted  to  the 
great  advantage  of  winding  coils  in  a manner  similar  to 
that  employed  for  winding  bobbins  of  cotton,  and  stated, 
that  by  such  a method,  nearly  one-third  more  wire  could 
be  placed  in  the  same  cubical  space.  He  remarked,  that 
it  was  well  worthy  of  experiment,  to  ascertain  whether 
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the  placing  of  less  wire  in  either  or  both  coils, 
round  the  middle  or  dead  part  of  the  iron  core,  and 
more  wire  round  the  poles  would  be  attended  by  in- 
crease of  power  in  the  induction  coil.  With  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  muriate  of  ammonia  for  galvanic 
batteries,  as  mentioned  by  the  author,  he  stated 
that  many  years  ago  he  himself  had  used  the  same  sub- 
stance with  great  success,  for  batteries  for  telegraphic 
purposes,  on  the  London  and  North-western  Railway. 
He  spoke  in  great  praise  of  the  instrument  exhibited  for 
recording  the  number  of  currents  passing  per  second. 
With  regard  to  the  proposed  employment  of  the  induc- 
tion coil  for  telegraphic  purposes,  he  thought  it  probable 
that  in  very  long  lengths  of  wire,  and  where  the  resist- 
ance of  the  circuit  was  great,  it  might  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. It  possessed  many  peculiar  advantages,  inasmuch 
as  it  enabled  a person  to  vary  both  the  quantity  and  in- 
tensity of  electricity  ; and  as  long  lengths  of  wire  natu- 
rally required  electricity  of  greater  intensity  to  produce  a 
certain  effect  at  the  far  end,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
employ  electricity  of  so  great  an  intensity  as  to  break 
through  the  insulating  matter  surrounding  the  wire. 
He  referred  to  an  instance  in  Brussels,  where  the 
gutta-percha  covering  to  a telegraphic  wire  was  burst 
open  by  using  electricity  of  too  great  an  intensity.  He 
then  enumerated  several  instances  of  great  length  over 
which  telegraphic  messages  had  been  sent  from  London. 
Communication  had  been  held  between  London  and 
Lemberg,  a distance  of  1700  miles,  instantaneously  by 
means  of  relays,  and  also  between  London  and  Memel, 
which  were  about  the  same  distance  apart.  Only  a few 
hours  ago  Loudon  was  talking  direct  with  Marseilles, 
instantaneously  without  any  relay,  the  distance,  by 
wire,  being  about  850  miles.  In  all  these  cases  the 
galvanic  battery  was  employed.  Still  he  had  no  doubt 
that  when  a suitable  modification  of  the  induction 
coil  comes  into  use,  telegraphic  messages  would  be 
transmitted  over  far  greater  distances  than  at  present. 
He  considered  that  the  proposed  telegraph  to  America 
offered  a grand  field  for  experiment  with  the  induction 
coil,  and  he  concluded  by  saying  that  the  experiments 
exhibited  that  evening  were  most  instructive,  and  seve- 
ral of  them  were  new  to  him  and  he  believed  to  the  So- 
ciety at  large,  and  that  a further  prosecution  of  similar 
experiments  could  not  but  tend  to  advance  man’s  insight 
into  the  mysterious  laws  of  electricity,  and  enable  him 
to  apply  that  power  more  extensively  to  the  wants, 
comforts,  and  pleasures  of  his  fellow-men. 

Mr.  Gassiot,  F.R.S.,  in  reply  to  a question  put  to 
him  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  Ruhmlcorff ’s  coil, 
stated,  that  to  the  chairman  the  honour  was  due  oi' 
having  first  introduced  that  instrument  into  this  country. 
A small  coil  was  procured  at  an  earl}'  period,  and  sub- 
sequently he  (Mr.  Gassiott)  obtained  one  of  larger 
dimensions.  Ruhmkorff  had  been  early  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  perfect  insulation  of  the  wire,  but,  per- 
haps from  the  philosophical  instrument  makers  of  Paris 
did  not  receive  that  encouragement  which  he  deserved — 
his  great  object  being  to  make  the  instrument  at  as  rea- 
sonable a price  as  possible.  Hence  the  cheap  mode  of 
insulation  by  covering  the  wires  with  a coating  of  cotton 
had  been  adopted  by  him,  although  it  would  seem  to  be 
but  an  imperfect  method.  The  construction  of  the 
coil  itself  was  very  beautiful  in  every  particular,  but  not 
so  perfect  as  had  since  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Hearder 
and  Mr.  Bentley.  Having  met  with  an  accident  to  the 
Ruhmkorff’s  coil  in  his  possession,  by  which  the  con- 
nection of  the  secondary  wire  was  broken,  he  had  the 
opportunity,  as  it  were,  to  dissect  the  instrument  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  mode  of  construction.  The  core  con- 
sisted of  a bundle  of  wires  covered  with  cotton  con- 
nected at  each  end,  although  he  doubted  whether 
the  insulation  ought  not  to  be  complete.  The  pri- 
mary wire  consisted  of  three  or  four  layers  of  mode- 
rately thick  copper  wire.  There  were  two  or  three 
folds  of  gummed  paper  round  the  primary  coil,  before 


commencing  the  winding  of  the  secondary  wire,  and 
upon  this  the  wire  was  wound,  and  between  every 
two  or  four  layers  of  the  wires  thick  gummed  paper  was 
placed.  He  did  not  apprehend  that  this  was  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  insulation,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  wire  to  be  laid  on  evenly.  What  they  had 
in  the  Ruhmkorff  coil  was  a carefully  covered  cotton  wire 
evenly  wound,  which  formed  the  secondary  coil.  In  the 
instrument  of  Mr.  Hearder,  where  greater  pains  were 
taken  to  secure  perfect  insulation  the  effects  were  more 
powerful.  The  mode  of  insulation  adopted  by  Mr. 
Bentley  was  by  coatings  ofgutta  percha,  by  which  means 
perfect  insulation  was  obtained.  To  what  extent  the 
powers  of  those  instruments  might  be  carried  it  was  im- 
possible at  present  to  say;  the  only  limit  to  this  might  be 
said  to  be  the  danger  of  the  disruption  of  the  insulating 
medium,  by  the  force  of  the  electric  current  transmitted 
through  the  wires. 

Mr.  Charles  Brooke,  F.R.S.,  offered  some  general 
remarks  upon  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hearder 
in  his  experiments,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  heat- 
ing power  of  the  electric  current  at  different  points  of 
the  circuit.  He  considered  that  the  fact  of  heat  being 
developed  in  the  electrometer  when  interposed  between 
the  extended  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil,  none  being 
manifested  when  it  was  interposed  between  either  of  the 
terminals  and  the  coil,  might  be  fully  explained  on  the 
known  principles  of  electrical  tension.  The  state  of  high 
tension  in  the  ends  of  the  secondary  coil,  augmented  by 
the  mutual  induction  of  the  opposed  surfaces  with  which 
they  were  connected,  would  cause  the  electricity  when  re- 
leased from  constraint  to  rush  through  the  intervening 
electrometer  wire  with  great  violence ; whereas,  when 
the  coil  was  interposed  between  the  released  opposite  elec- 
tricities, the  state  of  tension  was  so  diluted  by  the  great 
resistance  of  the  wire,  that  no  heat  was  developed  by  the 
passage  of  the  current.  He  wished  to  know  whether  he 
had  correctly  understood  Mr.  Hearder  to  state  that  the 
diameter  of  the  iron  core  was  of  little  consequence, 
whether  it  was  half-an-inch  or  one  inch.  Mr.  Brooke 
remarked  that  having  frequently  used  the  secondary  coil 
for  medical  purposes,  he  found  he  could  regulate  the  in- 
tensity of  the  electric  discharge  in  proportion  as  he 
added  to  or  abstracted  from  the  bundle  of  wires  in  the 
coil,  and  he  could  not  therefore  conceive  that  the  diame- 
ter of  the  core  could  be  of  no  consequence. 

Mr.  Cromwell  Varley,  had  understood  from  Mr. 
Hearder,  that  the  size  of  the  iron  core  within  certain 
limits  had  but  little  effect  upon  the  induced  current,  and 
that  no  perceptible  difference  would  be  seen  in  the  effects, 
be  the  iron  core  half-an-inch  or  an  inch  and  a-half  in 
diameter.  He  (Mr.  Varley)  had  made  many  experi- 
ments with  Rhumkorff’s  coils,  and  others,  and  found  that 
although  the  size  of  the  iron  core  had  but  little  to  do 
with  the  tension  of  the  electricity  at  the  termini  of  the 
secondary  coil,  yet  if  a galvanometer  were  put  in  cir- 
cuit, it  would  be  found  that  the  quantity  of  electri- 
city circulated  in  the  primary  coil  was  within  cer- 
tain limits  almost  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  iron 
constituting  the  iron  core.  He  had  made  an  experi- 
mental coil  hollow,  into  which  he  could  thrust  a cylinder 
If  inches  in  diameter.  When  a piece  of  iron  tube  -J-th 
of  an  inch  thick  was  inserted,  the  quantity  evolved  with 
one  cell  of  Daniel’s  battery  showed  a deflection  of  20°, 
when  a bundle  of  iron  wires  1 f inches  was  inserted,  the  gal- 
vanometer showed  50°,  but  the  tension  of  the  electricity 
in  either  case  was  as  nearly  as  possible  equal.  He  (Mr. 
Varley)  found  that  the  greatest  effects  were  produced 
when  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  was  rendered  invisible, 
as  it  were,  by  completing  the  magnetic  circuit ; for  in- 
stance, by  making  the  iron  core  an  endless  ring  no  polarity 
was  visible,  for,  in  fact,  there  was  no  place  that  could  be 
called  the  pole,  all  parts  being  equally  north  and  south. 
With  such  a core  wrapped  witli  primary  wire,  and  after- 
wards with  secondary  wire,  the  quantity  of  electricity  cir- 
culated in  the  secondary  coil  was  more  than  double  that 
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which  was  developed  when  the  same  was  cut  in  half ; 
the  tension  or  jumping  distance,  however,  was  about  the 
same  in  both  cases.  Mr.  Highton  had  stated  that,  were 
the  secondary  wire  collected  about  the  poles  of  the  iron 
core,  instead  of  uniformly  all  along  the  coil,  much 
greater  effects  would  be  produced  from  the  same  amount 
of  wire,  because  everyone  knew  that  the  magnetism  was 
chiefly  developed  at  or  near  the  ends  of  the  iron  core. 
Mr.  Varley  had  tested  this,  and  found  exactly  the  re- 
verse; at  the  centre  of  the  coil  where  nosensible  magnetism 
was  developed,  a great  deal  more  secondary  effect  was 
produced  than  at  the  poles,  being  in  the  ratio  of  about 
3tol.  With  regard  to  the  ignition  of  gunpowder  by 
the  spark  of  the  machine,  and  its  non-ignition  when  a 
Leyden  jar  was  attached,  which  latter  greatly  increased  the 
brilliancy  and  report  of  the  discharge,  Mr.  Hearder  stated 
that  this  difference  was  due  to  the  non-development  of 
heat  in  the  case  when  the  Leyden  jar  was  attached. 
Mr.  Varley  differed  in  opinion  from  Mr.  Hearder.  Gun- 
powder was  a slight  conductor  of  electricity,  and  with 
400  cells  of  Daniell’s  battery  grains  of  gunpowder  were 
easily  ignited  by  the  passage  of  the  current  through  the 
powder  itself  ; that  this  was  the  case  was  evident  from 
the  fact  that  400  cells  of  Daniell’s  battery  had  not  suffi- 
cient tension  to  cause  electricity  to  jump  across  any  in- 
terval perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Again,  Dr.  Faraday 
had  shown  that  the  slightly  luminous  flame  between  the 
terminals  of  the  secondary  wire  occupied  a very  appre- 
ciable space,  and  therefore  it  resembled  the  flame  of  a 
voltaic  arc  of  short  duration,  whilst  with  the  Leyden  jar 
in  circuit,  the  electricity  which  passed  resembled  the 
lightning  flash,  it  being  the  momentary  discharge  of  the 
electricity  pent  up,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  the  jar, 
this  latter  discharge  being  the  flash  of  a quantity  of 
electricity,  occupying  but  a very  short  interval  of  time 
compared,  with  the  former.  It  was  more  luminous  and 
larger  in  diameter,  and,  like  lightning  or  the  flash  of  a 
Leyden  jar,  carried  a cushion  of  air  before  it,  which  blew 
the  gunpowder  away.  The  flame  from  the  coil  itself, 
without  the  Leyden  jar,  resembled  the  voltaic  arc  in  many 
respects,  particularly  in  the  fact  of  being  composed  of  an 
interior  luminous  wire-like  flame,  surrounded  by  a large 
but  scarcely  luminous  envelope.  This  envelope  disap- 
peared when  the  Leyden  jar  was  attached.  Mr.  Varley 
added  that  RhumkorfPs  coil  consisted  of  about  300  turns 
of  No.  10  copper  wire  for  the  primary,  and  30,000  turns 
.of  flue  wire  for  the  secondary  coil. 

Mr. Hearder,  in  reply,  said,  the  length  of  the  primary 
wire  depended  upon  the  character  of  battery  employed. 
If  a quantity  battery  were  used,  a short  thick  coil  was 
preferable  ; but  with  an  intensity  battery  a much  longer 
wire  wrould  produce  the  same  effects  witli  regard  to  the 
electrical  currents.  Whether  the  primary  wire  were 
100  feet  or  150  feet  in  length,  was  of  no  consequence,  if 
the  battery  power  was  properly  adjusted  to  the  resistance 
of  the  coil.  The  diameter  of  the  iron  core  differed 
much  in  various  instruments,  but  beyond  a certain  point, 
say  about  an  inch,  there  was  no  advantage  in  increasing 
its  size.  This,  however,  depended  upon  the  amount 
of  battery  power  and  wire  employed.  In  reply  to 
inquiries  from  Mr.  Varley,  Mr.  Hearder  stated  that 
in  the  instrument  with  which  he  had  experimented 
that  evening,  there  were  about  four  inches  of  cop- 
per wire  in  the  secondary  coil,  and  150  feet  in  the 
primary  coil,  the  former  being  No.  36,  and  the  latter 
No.  12  guage.  The  diameter  of  the  core,  which  was 
formed  of  a bundle  of  iron  wire,  was  about  one  inch,  and 
in  the  smaller  instrument  upon  the  table,  -jj-th  of  an  inch. 
With  reference  to  Kulimkorff’s  coil,  the  external  ap- 
pearance would  convey  the  idea  that  the  whole  was  em- 
bedded in  shellac,  which  was  almost  sufficient  to  deter 
any  one  from  attempting  to  take  it  to  pieces.  He 
thought  that  wre  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Gassiot  for  having 
investigated  its  construction. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  intended  to  offer  some  ex- 
tended remarks  upon  this  interesting  and  important  sub- 


ject, had  the  time  permitted.  Those  who  had  witnessed 
tlie  experiments  of  Mr.  Hearder  that  evening,  could  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  that  gentleman 
had  taken  a step  in  advance  of  anything  which  had  yet 
been  done,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Mr.  Bentley, 
who  had  also  succeeded  in  producing  a powerful  and  ef- 
fective electric  coil,  and  whose  presence  he  had  hoped 
for  that  evening.  The  phenomena  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Hearder — some  of  which  were  certainly  new — would 
impress  those  conversant  with  the  subject  with  the 
enormous  scope  there  was  for  the  improvement  of  this 
particular  machine.  He  believed,  except  for  very  spe- 
cial purposes,  this  instrument  would  entirely  supersede 
the  ordinary  electric  machine,  and  that  for  the  future  the 
electric  coil,  under  the  various  modifications  of  which  it 
was  susceptible,  would  be  generally  employed.  Four 
points  might  be  suggested  as  those  to  which  attention 
must  be  directed  by  those  who  wished  to  construct  or 
improve  the  apparatus  in  question.  Firstly,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  coils,  thickness  and  length  of  wires,  and  size 
of  iron  core.  On  this  subject  the  elaborate  papers  of  MM. 
Jacobi  and  Lenz,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  Professor 
Dove,  of  Berlin,  might  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
Secondly,  the  contact  breaker,  which  had  a much  more 
important  bearing  on  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus 
than  was  generally  supposed.  If,  for  instance,  the  con- 
tact points  were  of  copper,  or  an  easily  fusible  metal,  the 
effects  of  the  secondary  coil  sank  to  a minimum,  as  com- 
pared with  those  produced  when  they  ivere  of  platinum, 
an  effect  probably  due  to  the  fusing  of  the  points  forming 
a fine  line  of  communication,  and  so  preventing  the  rup- 
ture from  being  instantaneous.  The  size  and  propor- 
tions of  the  iron  core  were  not  altogether  independent 
of  the  mode  of  breaking  contact.  If,  for  instance,  with 
good  battery  power,  the  ordinary  hammer  or  gravitation 
contact  breaker  of  ltuhmkorff  were  used,  the  intensity  of 
the  secondary  effects  would  be  found  to  increase  as  the 
distance  between  the  hammer  and  the  iron  core  was  in- 
creased. This  was  due  to  the  circumstance  that  when  the 
distance  was  greater  a greater  magnetic  power  was  re- 
quired to  raise  the  hammer,  and  the  core  would,  therefore, 
have  time  to  become  more  saturated  with  magnetism,  and 
thence  to  make  the  re-action  or  induced  current  at 
breach  of  contact  the  more  intense.  The  object  to  be 
aimed  at  was,  therefore,  to  give  a certain  degree  of  con- 
tinuity to  the  contact,  and  to  make  the  breach  as  in- 
stantaneous as  possible.  This  was  better  effected  by  the 
springs  of  Mr.  Hearder  and  Mr.  Bentley  than  by  the 
gravitation  principle.  Thirdly,  the  condenser,  the 
size  or  superficial  extent  of  which  might,  witli  advan- 
tage, be  indefinitely  increased,  and  tlieeffects  of  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  removal  of  the  secondary  current  from 
the  primary  wire,  so  allowing  the  full  power  of  the  primary 
current  to  act  on  the  secondary  wire,  the  effects  of  which 
were,  with  a given  battery,  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the 
spark  given  at  the  contact  breaker.  Fourthly,  the 
insulation  of  the  coils.  Probably  of  all  the  materials 
hitherto  tried,  gutta-percha  would  be  found  the  best 
its  non-conducting  power,  and  its  elasticity  were  most 
valuable  qualities  ; and  if  between  each  layer  of  the 
secondary  coil  melted  gutta-percha  could  be  spread  (not 
an  easy  operation),  and  the  whole  thus  formed  into  one 
block,  a most  efficient  and  durable  apparatus  would  be 
formed.  The  Chairman,  as  an  illustration  of  some  effects 
produced  by  the  induction  coil,  handed  round  some  speci- 
mens of  the  results  of  his  experiments,  recently  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Magazine , (Jan.  1857,)  by  which  invisible 
electrical  figures  were  impressed  on  clean  glass  plates  when 
these  were  electrified  betwen  sheetsof  tin  foil  by  the  coil, 
the  glass  plates  having  between  them  letters  cut  in  paper 
or  tinfoil.  If  the  naked  glass  were  afterwards  exposed  to 
the  vapour  of  hydrofluoric  acid  the  impressions  were  de- 
veloped, and  at  the  same  time  permanently  etched  on  the 
glass.  If  the  glass  having  the  invisible  electrical  im- 
pressions were  subjected  to  the  collodion  process,  and  ex- 
posed to  diffused  light,  the  impressions  were  developed  in 
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the  collodion  film,  and  might  be  fixed  in  the  usual  way. 
The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mi'.  Hearder  for  his  very  able  communication  and  the 
interesting  experiments  he  had  exhibited. 

A vote  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Hearder. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  on  Wednesday 
evening  next,  the  25tli  inst.,  a paper  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Redgrave,  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors 
of  Factories,  “On  the  Factory  or  Half-time 
System  of  Education,  and  its  General  Applica- 
tion,” would  be  read.  On  this  evening  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor,  M.P.,  will  preside. 


EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUM  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

The  following  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  contri- 
butors to  the  Educational  Museum  have  just  been  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

1 . The  Museum  will  be  open  free  to  the  public,  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Saturdays;  and  on  Wednes- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  to  students  and  the 
public  generally,  on  payment  of  sixpence  each,  or  a 
subscription  of  ten  shillings  a year  or  five  shillings  a 
quarter,  payable  in  advance. — 2.  Contributions  for- 
warded for  exhibition  will  be  classified  and  arranged  by 
the  officers  of  the  Museum. — 3.  Exhibitors  will  be  re- 
quested to  attach  to  their  contributions  descriptive  labels 
! giving  the  names,  uses,  &e.,  the  size  and  form  of  such 
label  to  be  hereafter  determined. — 4.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  usual  retail  price  should  be  distinctly  marked  on  all 
articles  sent  for  exhibition. — o.  As  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
Committee  on  Education,  and  the  evident  interest  of 
exhibitors,  that  the  Museum  should  at  all  times  repre- 
sent the  then  existing  state  of  educational  appliances, 
every  facility  will  be  given  for  the  introduction  of  new 
inventions,  books,  diagrams,  &c.,  relative  to  education. 
— G.  Books  and  other  educational  appliances  out  of 
date,  or  the  utility  of  which  may  have  been  super- 
seded, or  articles  that  may  have  become  injured,  may 
be  removed  or  replaced  at  the  option  of  the  exhibitor. 
7.  To  prevent  confusion,  and  the  possibility  of  articles 

1 being  removed  by  persons  not  properly  authorised  by  the 
exhibitor,  due  notice  in  writing  of  the  intention  to  re- 
move articles  must  be  given,  and  no  book  or  object  is  to 
be  removed  until  it  has  been  exhibited  at  least  twelve 
1 months. — 8.  In  order  to  protect  the  property  of  exhibi- 
tors,  no  article  will  be  allowed  to  be  removed  from  the 
Museum  without  a written  authority  from  the  superin- 
tendent.— 9.  On  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays, 

| the  books  and  other  objects  in  the  Museum,  will  be  open 
I to  students  and  to  the  public  for  inspection  and  study, 
under  such  regulations  as  are  usually  found  convenient 
I in  a public  library. — 10.  A catalogue  will  from  time  to 
j time  be  published,  so  as  to  keep  pace  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  additions  to  the  Museum,  and  the  withdrawals 
l from  it. — 11.  Exhibitors  desirous  of  advertising  in  the 
i1  catalogue,  may  send  their  prospectuses,  illustrations, 
[ pricelists,  &c.,  1,000  copies  at  a time,  and  printed  m 
} demy  8 vo.,  so  that  they  may  be  bound  up  in  the  catalogue. 

The  binding  will  be  free  of  cost  to  the  exhibitor ; but 
i exhibitors  will  bear  any  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
objects  from  their  use  by  visitors. — 12.  All  contributions 
1 forwarded  to  the  Museum,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
i tary  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  Cromwell- 
' gardens,  South  Kensington,  care  of  Richard  A.  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Museum. 
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last  three  or  four  years  to  the  fibrous  productions  of  the 
tropics,  arising  from  the  growing  demand  for  materials 
both  for  textile  manufacture  as  well  as  for  rope  and  paper 
making,  has  had  the  effect,  while  it  led  to  careful  in- 
vestigations of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  products 
with  which  these  coloniesabound,ofsettingtheball  of  sci- 
entific investigation  in  motion,  in  bringing  machinery  to 
bear  upon  the  preparation  and  manipulation  of  the  raw 
material.  In  so  far  as  the  adaptability  of  the  various 
products  to  the  purposes  required  related,  but  little  labour 
and  experiment  were  requisite  to  prove  that  the  native 
Aloe  (Agave  Americana)  wonld  contrast  favourably  with 
the  hemp  of  Russia — that  the  plantain  (of  the  species 
Musa  textilis ) would  bear  comparison  with  the  manilla  of 
the  Phillippine  Islands — that  the  snake  grass  and  the 
pine  apple  (the  latter  of  the  family  of  the  Broinelia 
penguin ) would  be  found  little  inferior  to  the  Belgian  flax  ; 
but  the  great  want  which  was  felt  to  exist  was,  machinery 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  plants  intended  to  be 
operated  upon,  which,  while  it  preserved  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  fibres,  would  economise  the  manual 
labour,  at  all  times  so  much  needed  in  these  islands. 
These  difficulties  the  results  have  proved  were  not  to  be 
easily  surmounted,  and  we  hear  of  thousands  of  pounds 
having  been  from  time  to  time  expended,  on  mechanical 
as  well  chemical  experiments,  without  the  attainment  of 
the  long-sought  for  desideratum.  The  primitive  method 
of  steeping  the  fibrous  plants  in  water  or  some  other 
liquid  to  deprive  it  of  its  mucilaginous  substances,  or 
the  more  modern  idea  of  assimilating  the  machinery  re- 
quisite to  be  used,  to  the  principle  of  the  comb  and  the 
heckle  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  the  flax,  were  found 
alike  injurious  and  inconvenient ; it  was  reserved  for  the 
inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Francis  Burke,  of  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Montserrat,  so  to  prepare  and  adapt  a 
machinery  calculated  to  meet  the  existing  requirement, 
and  to  confer  untold  advantages  on  the  inhabitants  of 
these  colonies.  This  gentleman , after  years  of  unceasing 
toil  and  experiments,  has,  at  length,  succeeded  in  per- 
fecting an  apparatus,  which  for  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, and  for  successful  operation,  has  equalled,  not  only 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends,  but  must,  we 
feel  satisfied,  be  all  that  the  inventor  could  have  desired. 

“ An  exhibition  of  one  of  these  machines  was  afforded 
a few  days  ago  at  Green  Castle  Estate,  the  property  of 
James  Law,  Esq.,  where  were  collected,  besides  a large 
number  of  practical  agriculturists,  and  the  scientific  ot 
our  community,  a goodly  array  of  the  public  men  of  the 
Island,  including  his  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Chief, 
the  Lord  Bishop,  and  the  Chief  Justice,  all  of  whom 
we  learn  were  highly  gratified  and  expressed  their 
unqualified  approval.  Most  of  the  fibrous  plants  indige- 
nous to  the  colony  were  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Burke  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  spectators  with  the  most 
perfect  success.  We  saw  specimens  of  the  fibres  of 
the  Aloe,  the  Plantain,  the  Snake  Grass,  and  the  Pine 
Apple,  which  had  been  turned  out,  without  being  in  the 
least  degree  broken  or  injured  by  the  operation  of  the 
machine,  denuded  entirely  of  all  the  pulpy  matter  or 
parenchyma,  requiring  merely  the  action  of  water  to 
cleanse  it,  when  it  may  be  dried  and  baled  ready  for 
market.  Steam  power  was  applied  in  putting  the 
machine  in  operation ; but  we  learn  from  the  little 
force  requisite  (tfie  power  used  being  equal  to  that  of  one 
horse)  that  either  water  or  animal  power  may  be  made 
available.  Mr.  Burke,  who  has  patented  his  apparatus  in 
England,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  has 
recently  had  it  exhibited  before  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  where  the  invention  elicited  expressions 
of  the  highest  eulogium,  and  induced  an  offer  by  a 
gentleman  then  present,  of  his  readiness  to  purchase  any 
quantity  of  the  Plantain  fibre  at  £33  per  ton.  Ten  of 
these  machines,  we  are  informed,  might  easily  be  set  in 
motion  by  an  engine  of  ten  horse  power,  each  machine 
being  capable  of  producing  2 cwts.  of  fibre  per  diem, 
while  at  the  same  time  all  the  refuse  of  pulp,  &c.,  would 


BURKE’S  FIBRE-CLEANING  MACHINE. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  an  Antigua  Journal  of 
the  10th  inst.,  in  reference  to  a trial  of  this  machine  : — 
“ The  prominence  which  has  been  given  within  the 
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find  a ready  purchaser  in  the  paper  manfacturer.  The 
machine  may  be  described  as  consisting  essentially  of  a 
pair  of  small  feeding  cj'linders,  between  these  the 
material  is  entered  and  is  slowly  carried  forward  upon  a 
moving  leather  band,  until  it  comes  underneath  a fluted 
cylinder  revolving  with  great  rapidity.  Immediately 
under  this  cylinder,  below  the  hand,  is  a movable  platform, 
working  on  Indian  rubber,  and  pressing  the  fibrous  sub- 
stance upwards  against  the  fluted  cylinder,  which,  by  its 
peculiar  action  of  beating,  bruising,  and  scraping,  sepa- 
rates and  loosens  all  the  mucilage  and  vegetable  matter 
adhering  to  the  layers  of  fibre,  which  passes  from  beneath 
the  cylinder  like  a riband,  and  only  requires  washing  and 
drying  to  be  ready  for  shipment.  The  extent  of  the 
labour  required  is  the  service  of  a boy,  who  is  capable  of 
feeding  half  a dozen  cylinders,  which  number  and  more, 
Mr.  Burke  explained,  could  be  easily  fitted  on  a single 
machine.  In  view  of  the  prospect  which  Mr.  Burke’s 
invention  holds  out,  of  opening  up  new  sources  of  wealth 
and  industry  to  these  Islands  of  the  West,  without  di- 
verting from  its  accustomed  channels  the  labour  at 
present  applied  to  tire  manufacture  of  our  staple  —the 
cane — he  may  be  regarded  as  a public  benefactor.” 


THE  CLOCK  AND  BELL  FOR  THE  HOUSES 
OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  Losebv’s  letter  below,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  being  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Denison’s  which  appeared  in  the  Builder,  the  latter  is 
reprinted  from  that  Journal : — - 

“ Mr.  Loseby  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  will  find 
some  little  regard  to  truth  expedient  in  the  long  run, 
even  if  he  gets  people  to  believe  him  for  a week  without 
it  . In  justification  of  his  foolish  and  malicious  charge, 
that  I designed  the  Westminster  clock  for  a hammer  of 
only  120  lbs.  lie  now  goes  back  to  a table  of  sizes  of 
bells  and  hammers  furnished  to  the  Astronomer  Royal 
by  the  late  Mr.  Dent,  in  1846,  with  which  I had  no  more 
to  do  than  Mr.  Loseby  himself.  And  of  this  table  he 
knows  the  following  things  as  well  as  I do 

“ 1.  The  hammer  there  set  down  with  120lbs.  opposite 
to  it  is  not  a hammer  of  that  weight,  but  is  the  reduced 
weight  of  a heavier  hammer  for  the  angle  of  35  deg. 

“ 2.  It  was  expressly  stated  there  to  be  proposed  as  the 
hammer  for  a bell,  not  of  14  tons,  like  Mr.  Vulliamy’s 
150  lbs  hammer,  but  for  a bell  like  the  Oxford  one, 
which  is  the  worst  large  bell  in  England,  and  therefore 
has  a much  lighter  hammer. 

“3.  That  plan  never  was  adopted  by  any  contract 
whatever. 

“ 4.  It  was  proposed  six  years  before  I was  consulted 
about  the  clock. 

“ 5.  As  soon  as  I was  consulted  I prepared  anew  plan, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  which  the 
Company  of  Clockmakers  themselves  described  as  so 
different  from  Mr.  Dent’s  former  plan,  that  it  ought  to 
have  been,  in  their  opinion,  thrown  open  to  a fresh  com- 
petition. 

“ He  says  that  my  statement  that  I contemplated  a 
hammer  of  nearly  eight  times  the  powrer  represented  by 
him,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  Parliamentary  papers.  He 
knows  perfectly  well  that  that  was  not  the  place  to  which 
I referred  him  to  find  it;  but  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  Treatise  on  Clockmaking,  written  by  me  in 
1854,  and  sold  by  Mr.  Dent.  Nothing  at  all  appears 
about  it  in  the  Parliamentary  papers,  because  that  and 
all  other  details  were  left  to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Airy 
and  myself  by  the  contract. 

“ 11c  says  that  Mr.  Vulliamy’s  plan,  adopted  by  the 
Company  of  Clockmakers,  was  stronger  than  mine,  be- 
cause the  great  wheel  of  their  striking  part  was  3.1  feet, 
whereas  mine  is  only  3 feet.  But  he  knows  that  in  that 
plan  the  great  wheel  was  not  the  striking  wheel ; and  he 
ought  to  know  that  that  was  one  of  the  most  glaring  de- 


fects ot  that  most  defective  plan.  It  wras  actually 
intended  to  raise  the  hammer  for  a 14  ton  bell  by  pins 
set  in  the  second  wheel  of  the  train,  acting  on  a lever 
consisting  of  a half  inch  round  rod,  where  mine  is  2 
inches  square  in  section. 

“ His  rage  against  cast-iron  wheels  is  only  the  old 
Clerkenwell  clockmakers’  prejudice,  with  which  they 
have  steadily  resisted  every  improvement  in  clockmaking, 
and  1 shall  not  enter  into  that  here.  When  any  of  them 
can  make  a turret  clock,  on  their  plan,  equal  in  perform- 
ance. to  Mr.  Dent’s  cast-iron  ones,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  discuss  it. 

“ Mr.  Loseby  has  really  outdone  himself  in  his  desire 
to  give  a finishing  stroke  to  my  plan,  by  saying  that  the 
government  is  to  pay  Mr.  Dent  for  executing  it,  as 
much  as  they  would  have  paid  Mr.  Vulliamy,  if  they 
had  adopted  his.  Even  if  that  were  so,  I do  not  see 
what  the  government,  or  the  public,  would  have  to  com- 
plain ot,  since  Mr.  Vulliamy’s  clock  (as  the  Astronomer 
Royal  reported)  was  nothing  better,  in  point  of  accuracy, 
than  ‘ a large  village  clock,’  and  it  was  totally  unfit  for 
its  work  besides.  But  the  fact  is,  as  Mr.  Loseby  again 
very  well  knows,  Mr.  Dent’s  contract  is  for  £1.900  : and 
Mr.  \ ulliamy’s  estimate  (which  he  never  would  give 
until  he  knew  it  could  not  be  accepted)  was  £3,500. 

“ This  is  a pretty  fair  amount  of  1 fabrication  ’ for  one 
letter,  I think. 

“ If  Mr.  Loseby  prefers  bad  bells,  like  the  Oxford  one, 
and  most  of  the  large  English  bells,  which  will  only 
bear  a clapper  of  yU^th  of  their  weight,  or  less,  to  good 
ones,  like  the  Westminster  bell  and  some  of  the  great 
continental  bells,  with  clappers  two  or  three  times  as 
heavy,  that  is  a matter  of  taste,  on  which  lie  must  have 
his  own  way.  I wish  the  Clockmakers’  Company,  and 
the  opposition  bell-founders,  joy  of  their  advocate’s  taste, 
as  well  as  his  veracity.  “ E.  B.  DENISON.” 


Sin, — In  Mr.  Denison’s  first  letter  I perceived  portions 
of  irrelevant  matter  had  been  introduced,  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  diverting  attention  from  the  principal 
points,  and  I therefore  concluded  my  reply  by  setting- 
forward  the  questions  to  be  kept  in  view,  viz. : 1st,  the 
quantity  of  work  which  the  clock  now  made  is  equal  to  ; 
2nd,  the  force  which  a good  bell  of  16  tons  should  re- 
quire. These  questions  Mr.  Denison  again  evades,  and 
substitutes  others  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  at 
the  same  time  covering  the  change  by  employing  similar 
words;  for  instance,  he  has  twisted  my  question  of  what 
the  clock  is  really  calculated  to  do  into  what  he  calcu- 
lated it  to  do,  and  on  the  strengthof  the  perversion,  dis- 
charged quite  an  assortment  of  epithet  against  me,  for 
the  list  now  includes  “ fabrication,”  “ absurdity,” 
“blundering,”  “ falsehood,”  “ folly,”  and  “ malice.”  I 
have  never  pretended  to  know  or  to  state  the  amount  of 
force  which  Mr.  Denison  might  imagine  a clock  of  this 
size  capable  of,  but  the  force  which  it  is  really  equal  to ; 
and  even  on  the  question  of  what  he  contemplated  it 
should  do,  he  now  admits  that  nothing  concerning  a 
hammer  of  -lOOlhs.  is  to  be  found  in  the  parliamentary 
returns,  although  they  contain  the  official  account  of  ail 
the  clock  plans. 

Another  amusing  diversion  which  he  has  employed  is 
tiiat  wherein  he  connects  my  name  with  obstructing  im- 
provement, and  his  own  with  advancing  it,  and  again 
brings  forward  Mr.  Vulliamy’s  plan  for  me  to  defend  in 
other  particulars  besides  that  of  durability,  calling  atten- 
tion amongst  other  things  to  the  fact  of  the  hours  being- 
struck  from  the  second  hand  instead  ot  the  first,  but 
omitting  to  mention  that  his  own  plan  lias  the  same 
fault  of  striking  from  the  second  wheel  in  the  quarters 
that  Mr.  Vulliamy’s  had  in  the  hours,  and  that  the 
quarters  will  have  considerably  the  most  work  to  do. 

Once  for  all  let  me  state  that  whatever  merit  or  fault 
Mr.  Vulliamy’s  plan  possessess,  I cannot  accept  either  the 
credit  or  blame,  because  I have  never  had  anything  to 
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do  with  the  design,  and  in  order  to  show  which  side  the 
charge  of  obstructing  improvement  really  belongs  to,  I 
need  only  observe  that  in  none  of  the  instances  in  which 
my  own  improvements  in  horology  have  been  submitted 
to  the  many  government  trials  they  have  successfully 
I undergone,  have  I thought  it  necessary  to  constitute 

! myself  the  judge  to  decide  on  their  merits,  whilst  on 

the  other  hand,  this  is  the  course  which  Mr.  Denison  has 
systematically  adopted,  first  during  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  when  he  got  himself  elected  chairman  of  the  jury, 
and  awarded  the  principal  medal  to  his  own  design  ; 
secondly,  in  getting  himself  appointed  the  joint  referee  for 
his  design  of  the  Westminster  clock,  and  afterwards 
setting  aside  the  other  referee,  by  conducting  the  busi- 
ness in  a manner  which  caused  the  Astronomer  Royal  to 
decline  acting  with  him  any  longer,  and  lastly,  in  getting 
himself  appointed  referee  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  his 
bell,  and  in  this  last  instance  he  has  already  shown  the 
i use  he  intends  to  make  of  his  appointment,  by  instituting 
j as  a fair  test  that  same  clapper  trial  of  the  bell  in  which 
he  employed  eight  or  nine  men  to  exert  at  least  twelve 
times  more  force  than  the  clock  is  equal  to. 

My  reply  to  the  points  he  has  numbered  1,2,3,  4,  and 
5,  is  this,  that  in  referring  to  the  table  of  bells  and  ham- 
!(  mers  in  my  last  letter  I distinctly  stated  it  was  by  the 
late  Mr.  Dent,  and  gave  ample  directions  for  finding  it 
with  all  its  details  ; there  is,  consequently,  no  foundation 
for  Mr.  Denison  to  charge  me  with  attributing  some  of 
the  figures  it  contains  to  him,  and  concealing  other  por- 
tions from  the  public.  I was  aware  that  the  bell  for 
which  Mr.  Dent  intended  the  hammer  of  1201bs.  was 
only  half  the  size  of  the  present  one,  but  in  addition  to 
the  fact  of  the  Oxford  bell  being  struck  by  less  than  half 
the  force,  I had  also  to  keep  in  mind  that  when  Mr.  Dent 
allowed  this  proportion  of  force,  he  expected  to  have  had 
to  use  one  of  our  degenerate  modern  bells,  because  the 
Times  had  not  then  announced  Mr.  E.  B.  Denison,  Q.C., 
jj  to  the  world  as  a distinguished  lawyer,  specially  raised 
up  by  Providence  to  restore  the  art  of  bell  founding,  and 
discover  improvements  in  turret  clocks ; but  if  Mr. 
Denison  is  content  to  have  the  Westminster  bell  tested 
by  a standard  no  higher  than  that  of  our  modern  bells, 
after  all  he  has  had  to  say  against  them,  and  the  expec- 
tations he  has  raised,  there  would  be  no  objection,  so  far 
as  the  bell  alone  is  concerned,  to  allow  him  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  force,  but  his  lowest  demand  at  present  is  for 
eight  times  the  proportion  required  by  the  Oxford  bell, 
instead  of  only  twice,  and  I have  alread}''  remarked  that 
the  clock  would  be  quickly  worn  out  by  even  twice  the 
force,  and  that  1201bs.  for  the  hammer,  and  6 inches 
for  its  fall,  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  work  which  a clock 
of  this  size  and  material  should  be  allowed  to  do. 

There  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  between 
us  as  to  whether  certain  qualities  in  bells  should  be  con- 
sidered good  or  bad  ; for  instance,  I have  had  the  notion 
that  the  best  bell  would  be  that  which  should  produce 
the  finest  quality  of  tone,  and  the  greatest  volume  of 
sound  with  the  least  blow  of  the  lightest  weight  of  bell. 
Mr.  Denison  states  the  opposite  view,  and  forthwith 
condemns  the  Oxford  bell  as  the  worst  large  bell  in 
England,  on  account  of  its  only  requiring  a light  blow, 
thus  making  the  quality  which  I had  regarded  as  its 
j greatest  merit  its  worst  fault. 

1 I stated  in  my  last  that  Mr.  Denison  had  so  managed 
matters,  that  the  government  would  have  to  pay  as 
j much  for  the  cast  iron  clock  as  though  it  had  been  made 
of  gun  metal,  and  I perceive  that  he  has  now  added  a 
J few  words  which  pervert  the  sentence.  My  reason  for  the 
statement  was  not  on  account  of  any  estimate  from  Mr. 
Vulliamy,  as  Mr.  Denison  makes  it  appear,  but  because 
3Ii'.  Dent  had  actually  agreed  to  construct  the  clock 
with  gun  metal  wheels  throughout  for  the  sum  of 
£1,600,  until  Mr.  Denison  arose  and  got  the  original 
i estimate  set  aside,  the  material  altered  from  gun  metal 
to  cast  iron,  and  the  contract  increased  to  £1,900.  All 
i this  appears  so  clearly  in  the  parliamentary  returns,  that 


I did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  add  any  explanation  a t 
the  time. 

I cannot  close  this  letter  without  adverting  to  a 
pamphlet  just  published  by  Nichols  and  Son,  Parliament- 
street,  which  shows  that  Mr.  W.  L.  Baker,  C.E.,  of 
Glasgow,  having  conceived  the  idea  of  gradually  turn- 
ing bells  in  the  stocks,  to  present  a fresh  position  to  the 
clapper  and  hammer,  and  patented  several  methods  of 
carrying  out  the  principle,  offered  the  plan  to  Mr.  Deni- 
son for  adoption  in  the  Westminster  bell,  and  received 
from  him  a refusal ; but  this  refusal  appears  to  have 
been  given  with  a view  to  pirate  the  inventor’s  ideas, 
and  deprive  him  of  any  advantage  to  be  derived  there- 
from, for  Mr.  Denison  has  not  only  adopted  the  principle 
in  the  Westminster  bell,  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Baker,  but  claimed  it  as  his  own,  and  the  injustice  of  the 
whole  proceeding  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  the  only  new  and  good  principle  which  the  bell 
contains. — I am,  &c.,  E.  T.  LOSEBY. 

I London,  January  21,  1857. 


TONNAGE  AND  SHIPPING  REGISTRATION. 

The  following  remarks  upon  this  subject,  having 
reference  to  a letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Atherton  which 
was  lately  published  in  the  Journal,  have  been  received 
from  the  editor  of  the  Mechanics’  Magazine : — 

We  p reface  the  remarks  we  shall  offer  on  the  above 
lefter  by  the  announcement  that  we  must  here  close  the 
controversy  that  has  arisen  on  Shipping  Registration 
between  Mr.  Atherton  and  ourselves.  Our  pages  have 
been  open  to  this  gentleman  to  the  very  utmost  extent 
that  justice  or  courtesy  can  demand.  The  question  has 
been  well  ventilated,  and  we  know  no  useful  object  that 
can  be  gained  by  pursuing  further  a discussion  which 
must  have  become  wearying  to  our  readers. 

With  respect  to  the  letter  itself,  we  must  observe,  that 
every  deficiency  is  not  necessarily  a defect ; and,  although 
it  may  be  desirable  that  some  deficienees  should  be  sup- 
plied, it  may  well  be  that  this  cannot  be  effected  without 
the  admission  of  concomitant  evils  which  would  more 
than  compensate  for  the  advantages  gained.  We  there- 
fore repeat,  although  for  scientific  purposes  certain  data 
would  be  very  desirable,  it  has  not  yet  been  established 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  supply  those  data  by  the  agency 
of  legislative  enactment.  We  have  on  a former  occasion 
defined  the  point  at  which  the  interference  of  Govern- 
ment in  commercial  affairs  should  cease.  It  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  take  care  that  no  injustice  should  be  done 
to  the  public  by  the  immunities  of  any  particular  class, 
and  that  the  incidence  of  tolls  and  dues  peculiar  to  a 
particular  class  should  be  as  fair  as  possible ; but  it  is 
not  the  duty  of  government  to  hamper  the  freedom  of 
trade  by  the  exercise  of  unnecessary  and  vexatious  con- 
trol, under  the  pretence  of  protecting  the  unwary  from 
the  machinations  of  the  crafty,  or  any  other  pretence 
whatever.  Interference  of  this  kind  may  be  well  enough 
calculated  for  the  meridian  of  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
or  Naples;  but  in  the  meridian  of  London,  where  the 
advantages  to  commerce  of  placing  private  enterprise 
under  as  few  checks  as  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body 
politic  will  admit,  have  been  so  long  and  so  beneficially 
experienced,  we  do  not  anticipate  much  favour  for  the 
proposal  to  extend  the  mantle  of  special  protection  over 
individual  members  of  a class  by  direct  interference, 
unless  a very  clear  case  has  been  made  out  of  its  necessity 
or  its  justice.  Has  Mr.  Atherton  made  out  such  a case  ? 
Has,  he  shown  that  the  Mercantile  Shipping  Act  of 
1854  is  fairly  chargeable  with  the  abuses  with  which  he 
has  charged  it?  We  believe  not. 

Mr.  Atherton  excuses  himself  for  not  having  before 
accepted  our  challenge  in  support  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  present  law  for  certain  purposes  by  the  oracular 
dictum,  that  “ there  ought  to  be  no  challenge  of  inten- 
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tions.”  There  is  a sense  in  which  this  is  right  enough. 
When  an  individual  takes  a certain  part,  or  espouses  a 
certain  cause,  we  admit  “ that  a challenge  of  his  inten- 
tions ” in  so  doing  is  generally  very  much  to  be  depre- 
cated, and  is  often  resorted  to  for  want  of  more  cogent 
arguments.  But  surely  the  inquiry  into  the  intentions 
of  a law  does  not  come  under  this  head.  The  Judges  of 
the  superior  Courts  are  employed  every  day  in  inquiring 
into  the  intentions  of  the  legislature  in  passing  various 
enactments,  in  order  to  fix  the  sense  of  those  parts  which 
may  he  obscure,  by  the  general  scope  and  tendency  of 
the  whole.  We  cannot  conceive  that  any  person  can 
have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  meaning  of  any  law,  until 
he  has  clearly  set  before  his  mind’s  eye  the  intention 
with  which  it  was  proposed  and  passed . On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  first  questions  which  a man  should 
ask  himself  with  regard  to  a law  are,  what  objects  was  it 
intended  to  secure,  and  are  its  several  enactments  efficient 
for  this  end '?  Then  lie  will  be  in  a situation  to  ask, 
Are  there  other  and  different  objects  which  it  ought  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  secure,  and 
if  so,  were  these  omitted  advisedly  or  inadvertently? 
These  points  must  be  settled  before  the  inquirer  can 
reasonably  determine  whether  these  other  objects  can  be 
fitly  obtained  by  legislative  enactment ; and,  if  so, 
whether,  to  secure  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  alter  the 
existing  law,  or  merely  to  add  to  it.  The  knowledge  of 
the  intention  of  a law,  then,  is  a sine  qua  non  to  the  right 
appreciation  of  it. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  with  no  invidious  “chal- 
lenging of  intentions,”  that  the  one  object  which  the 
registration  clauses  were  meant  to  secure  was,  the  impar- 
tial and  fair  incidence  of  tolls  on  all  merchant  ships. 
This  object,  we  assert,  the  law  attains  as  far  as  can 
reasonably  be  expected,  and  this  Mr.  Atherton  denies. 
In  support  of  his  case,  he  advances  three  several  deduc- 
tions which,  he  asserts,  the  “admitted  deficiencies”  of 
the  law  establish.  These  are— 1.  That  a vessel  of  100 
registered  tons  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  carry 
1,000  tons  weight  of  cargo.  2.  That  a vessel  of  1 ,000 
registered  tons  may  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  able  to 
carry  more  than  500  tons  weight  of  cargo.  3.  (which 
seems  a little  inconsistent  with  the  two  former  allega- 
tions) that  as  “ every  ship,  without  exception,  measured 
and  registered  under  the  present  law,  can  carry  250  tons 
weight  for  every  100  tons  register,  unwary  persons  may 
be  called  on  to  pay  5s.  per  ton  on  the  score  of  light  dues, 
&c.,  on  the  goods  they  ship,  whereas  the  equitable  charge 
should  be  no  more  than  2s.  per  ton.” 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  these  allegations  is, 
that  they  all  three  deal  with  merely  hypothetical  cases. 
Mr.  Atherton  does  not  venture  to  tell  us  that  such  ships 
as  he  instances  ever  have  been  built,  or  are  ever  likely  to 
be  built ; in  fact,  his  third  assertion  quite  disposes  of  the 
question  of  fact.  It  is  very  possible  that  in  these  oracular 
cases  he  may  have  in  view  another  choice  example  of 
“ Reductio  ad  Tub.”  If  so,  we  wish  him  joy  of  it — much 
good  may  it  do  him  ! We  assert  , on  the  contrary,  that  so 
long  as  ships  are  intended  to  conform  to  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  ships — to  float  upon  the  sea  without  top- 
pling over  the  moment  they  reach  their  natural  element 
— to  encounter  storms — to  fetch  and  carry  a reasonable 
amount  of  cargo  in  a reasonable  time — there  must  be  a 
proportion  between  tire  portion  of  the  ship  out  of  the 
water  and  that  immersed,  varying  within  tolerably 
narrow  limits.  There  cannot  be  an  undue  amount  of 
top-hamper  without  destroying  its  commercial  value ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  ships 
will  go  on  being  built  capable  of  carrying,  on  theaverage 
250  tons  weight  for  every  100  tons  register,  rather  than 
1 ,000*  tons,  or  only  50  tons.  Practical  men  will  smile 


* Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  refute  Mr.  Atherton  by 
the  aid  of  his  own  figures.  There  is,  however,  a monstrous  fal- 
lacy and  confusion  of  terms  running  through  his  whole  argu- 
ment, which  ought  to  be  exposed.  A vessel  off  00  tons  register 


at  the  idea  of  being  asked  to  alter  the  law  to  meet  the 
case  of  tubs  or  arrows  ! Mr.  Atherton  is  so  very  scientific 
that  he  cannot  acquit  a law  of  injustice  and  murder, 
unless  it  makes  provision  for  vessels  which  all  laws  of 
science  and  all  deductious  of  experience  would  condemn 
as  being  no  ships  at  all ; which  no  shipbuilder  would  be 
so  crazy  as  to  construct,  and  no  shipowner  such  an  idiot 
as  to  buy ! Unfortunately  for  him,  Government  and 
Parliament  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  questions  on 
which  legislation  is  demanded  in  a practical  light ; and 
so  long  as  the  shipping  interest  are  satisfied  with  the 
“ reasonable  fairness”  of  the  present  law,  and  so  long  as 
shipowners  and  shipbuilders  are  agreed  to  build  “ ships” 
— and  not  tubs  and  other  monstrosities,  which  could  only 
result  in  disappointment  to  the  customer  and  a bad  name 
and  consequent  ruin  to  the  builder — we  fear  they  will 
hardly  discover  in  the  cases  instanced  by  Mr.  Atherton 
“ public  abuses”  which  it  is  their  imperative  duty  to  put 
down. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Atherton’s  third  allegation,  that 
the  unwary  shipper  of  goods  may  be  made  to  pay  3s. 
more  per  ton  than  he  ought  on  the  plea  of  dues,  we  can 
hardly  think  he  is  in  earnest  in  urging  this  as  an  objection 
to  the  law.  Of  course,  the  shipowner  must  take  the 
dues  into  his  calculation,  together  with  all  other  expenses 
in  determining  the  freight  per  ton  which  he  must  charge 
on  goods.  We  poor  simple  folk  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  that  the  price  of  freight  is  very  much  like 
other  prices — that  of  corn,  for  example — regulated  by 
the  demand  and  supply,  and  by  the  quality  of  the  article. 
We  had  imagined  in  our  ignorance  that,  in  the  City,  the 
price  per  ton  of  freight  was  as  well  known,  and  subject 
to  the  same  kind  of  conditions,  as  the  prices  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  in  Mark-lane  ! We  were  not  aware 
that  when  a merchant  applied  to  an  owner  to  ship  goods, 


has  an  internal  capacity  of  10,000  cubic  feet ; 250  tons  mea- 
surement, at  the  usual  rate  of  40  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  will  ex- 
actly occupy  the  space  of  10,000  cubic  feet.  Hence,  Mr. 
Atherton  tells  us  that  every  vessel  of  100  tons  register  will 
“ hold”  250  tons  measurement  of  goods;  which,  no  douht,  by 
filling  up  every  nook  and  corner  of  covered-in  space  it  could  be 
made  to  do.  The  unwary  reader  would  be  apt  to  imagine  that 
Mr.  Atherton  meant  that  the  vessel  could  be  put  to  sea,  and  per- 
form its  voyages,  with  this  amount  of  goods  on  board ; that  is, 
with  no  possible  place  to  house  master,  mate,  or  crew  ! He  over- 
looks, too.  the  small  consideration  that  every  vessel — we  might 
almost  say  without  exception — would  at  once  sink  with  such  a 
load  on  board.  Mr.  Atherton  has,  however,  saved  himself  by 
using  the  word  “ hold  ” instead  of  “ cany,”  and  has  thus  doubt- 
less satisfied  the  argumentative  “ morality  ” of  the  case.  The 
whole  argument  in  his  third  objection  is  based  on  the  fallacy 
that  every  ship  can  “ carry  ”21  tons  measurement  for  every  ton 
register ; and  our  readers  will  consequently  have  no  difficulty 
in  assigning  it  its  proper  value,  independently  of  our  remarks 
in  the  text.  This  third  case  is  made  to  contrast  with  the  two 
cases  on  w hich  his  first  objections  are  raised.  In  fairness,  then, 
he  ought  to  have  applied  to  them  the  same  conditions.  Does  he 
do  this?  Far  from  it;  bespeaks  of  the  “ carrying  ” power  of 
these,  while  he  speaks  of  the  “ holding”  power  of  the  former. 
Vessels  of  100  and  1000  registered  tons  will  hold  respectively 
10,000  and  100,000  cubic  feet ; that  is,  at  the  usual  rate,  250 
and  2,500  tons  measurement  of  goods,  and  neither  more  nor 
less.  What  they  may  safely  carry,  as  well  as  what  every  ship 
“as  regards  the  existing  reality,”  may  carry  in  proportion  to  its 
register,  is  a very  different  question.  Mr.  Atherton,  whether 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  suppresses  this  distinction 
between  the  words  “carry”  and  “ hold,”  which,  as  we  have  seen 
is  most  material  to  the  argument,  and  which  the  unwary  are 
very  likely  to  overlook— a sad  slip  in  a gentleman  whose  moral 
sense  is  so  sensitive  as  Mr.  Atherton’s  is!  We  make  no  com- 
ment on  the  extravagance  of  the  statement  that  a vessel,  what- 
ever be  its  build,  whose  internal  measured  space  (including,  as 
the  present  law'  does,  all  covered-in  spaces  on  deck)  amounting 
to  but  10,000  cubic  feet,  can  carry  goods  which,  at  the  usual 
rate,  would  occupy  a space  of 100,000  cubic  feet,  even  supposing 
it  a steamer,  and  allowing  that  its  holding  power  (an  extreme 
assumption)  may  be  increased  by  one  half,  that  is,  to  15,000 
cubic  feet ! Mr.  Atherton  surely  forgets  that  our  pages  arc  open 
to  the  perusal  of  practical  men. — lit).  M.  M. 
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lie  was  informed  that-  the  price  of  carriage  is  so  much, 
but  I must  charge  you  so  much  additional  for  light  and 
other  dues ! Mr.  Atherton  may  be  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation on  this  point,  to  which  we  have  no  access,  and 
which  might  correct  our  ignorance.  If  so,  we  beseech 
him,  for  pity’s  sake,  to  produce  it.  Do  not  let  us  go  on 
all  our  life  under  the  absurdly  ignorant  notion  that, 
j whereas  the  farmer  does  not  say  to  the  corn-factor,  My 
wheat  is  GOs.  a quarter,  but  then  I pay  a tithe-rent  charge 
of  so  much  an  acre,  on  150  acres,  1 must,  therefore, 
charge  you  3s.  a quarter  beyond  the  professed  market 
price  ; so  neither  does  the  shipowner  charge  so  much  per 
ton  freight,  and  make  extra  charges  for  specific  out- 
goings. It  really  would  be  a charity  to  let  us  know  that 
such  vulgar  notions  as  demand  and  supply,  in  con  junction 
with  prime  cost  and  the  aggregate  outgoings,  are  not  the 
only  things  which  regulate  the  cost  of  carriage  of  goods 
ti  on  shipboard. 

Further,  the  divisor  100  was  not,  as  Mr.  Atherton 
seems  to  suppose,  adopted  arbitrarily,  but  to  fulfil 
a condition  which  the  shipping  interest  considered 
a sine  qud  non  in  any  system  of  registration,  viz.,  to 
■ make  the  total  amount  of  the  registered  tonnage  of 
British  shipping  the  same,  at  the  time  of  passing  the 
Act,  by  the  new  as  by  the  old  measurement,  in  order 
that  British  shipping  might  not  be  placed  at  a disad- 
vantage, compared  with  foreign  shipping,  with  regard  to 
dues.  It  seems  difficult  to  cavil  at'the  reasonableness  of 
this  limitation.  Something  equivalent  to  the  present 
sregistered  tonnage,  that  is,  a measurement  reduced  by  a 
i anitable  divisor,  must  be  registered  for  this  purpose,  under 
gny  system ; even  should  that  system  embrace  the  re- 
gistration of  capability  of  carrying  tons  weight.  If  the 
persons  shipping  goods,  “who  don’t  know  better.”  are 
r ow  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  we  do  not  see  how  the 
Registration  of  capability  of  weight  would  help  them ; 
_or,  if  they  are  so  ignorant  as  Mr.  Atherton  supposes,  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  should  know  on  which  of  the  re- 
gistered “ capabilities  ” clues  are  to  be  levied. 

Finally,  Mr.  Atherton  addresses  himself  to  the 
morality  of  the  question  ; and  he  quotes  a passage  from 
Dr.  Woolley’s  letter  (for  which  we  are  no  further  re- 
,!  sponsible  than  as  having  given  it  a rather  prominent 
place  in  one  of  our  recent  numbers)  to  the  effect  that, 
one  who  can  be  deluded  by  any  uncertainty  in  the  term 
“ tonnage,”  deserves  no  more  protection  from  Parliament 
than  the  simpleton  in  any  other  trade,  who  chooses  “ to 
buy  a pig  in  a poke which  sentiments  he  tells  us  has 
been  repeatedly  advanced  in  late  numbers  of  the  Mechanics' 

|i  Magazine  ; and  then,  in  a triumphant  tone  of  indignation, 
he  says,  “Again,  I ask,  was  the  propagation  of  such 
morality  as  this  anticipated  and  intended  by  the  framers 
ot  the  law  which  regulates  our  shipping  registration  ? ” 

J We . are  not  aware  of  the  repeated  inculcation  of  this 
| sentiment  in  our  later  pages,  nor  do  we  recollect  having 
offered  any  remark  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  it 
I since  oui  fiist  series  of  articles  in  April.  What  we  then 
j said  we  do  not  repudiate,  even  though  we  subject  our- 
j selves,  in  consequence,  to  the  withering  blight  of  Mr. 
j Atherton’s  indignation.  Mr.  Atherton  is  great,  as  we 
! iave  s.eeib  in  many  things — he  is  great  in  figures — he  is 
great  in  imagination — he  is  great  in  science — he  is  great 
■ in  political  economy,  and  questions  of  supply  and  demand 
but  what  he  is  greatest  in  is — morality.  His  moral 
sense  is  so  largely  developed,  that  a poor  unfortunate 
1 mortal  who  unwittingly  excites  it,  finds  himself  over- 
whelmed with  withering  sarcasm.  Our  readers  cannot 
have  forgotten  how,  in  Jan.  1856,  after  exposing  the  “ de- 
ficiencies of  the  present  law,”  and  laying  to  its  charge  all 
the  horrors  we  have  frequently  mentioned,  his  moral 
sense  carried  him,  sublimi  pennd,  upon  that  furious  on- 
slaught on  vested  interests  — from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  down  to  the  farmer 
vho  would  have  protection,  and  the  shipping  interests 
that  would  not— -which  ultimately  reduced  him  to  the  un- 
pleasant necessity  of  offering  something  very  like  an 


apology  to  the  latter.  After  all  the  bitter  things  that  he 
has  said  of  the  law  of  1854,  we  must  not  be  very  much 
surprised  at  the  imputation  on  ourselves  of  inculcating 
bad  morality. 

Our  bad  morality  amounts  to  this — that  we  are  willing 
to  leave  the  transactions  between  merchants,  shipowners, 
and  shipbuilders,  to  the  ordinary  conditions  which  regu- 
late other  branches  of  trade.  The  corn  merchant  at 
Mark-lane  is  not  aided  by  a government  officer  in  judg- 
ing of  the  quality  of  the  several  grains  he  finds  exposed 
there  for  sale — his  own  knowledge  of  his  business  and 
experience  are  the  guides  on  which  he  must  exclusively 
rely.  Nor  is  the  dealer  in  iron  protected  against  the 
ironmaster  by  having  the  assistance  of  a government  offi- 
cial, or  government  rules  in  determining  the  quality  of 
the  samples  offered  to  his  notice.  So  of  other  trades. 
We  have  ventured  to  express  our  opinion  that  the  buyer 
does  not  stand  in  more  need  of  special  government  pro- 
tection against  the  seller  in  the  case  of  ships  than  in 
other  branches  of  business.  There  must  be  something  to 
be  learnt  in  every  trade  ; and  if  Dr.  Woolley  means — as 
we  suppose  he  does — that  a merchant  who  is  liable  to 
imposition  by  reason  of  his  being  misled  by  the  term 
“ tonnage,”  has  not  capacity  enough  to  insure  him 
against  imposition,  however  much  government  may  pro- 
tect him,  we  think  he  is  not  far  from  the  mark.  Are 
British  merchants  generally  so  little  alive  to  their  own 
interests,  so  liable  to  be  deceived,  so  ignorant  of  their 
business,  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  run  alone  with- 
out being  tied  by  the  leading  strings  of  government, 
which  must  step  in  at  every  turn  to  keep  them  from 
going  astray  and  ruining  themselves  ? Yet,  this  is  the 
head  and  front  of  our  offending  [against  morality.  We 
resign  ourselves  to  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  to 
inflict  whatever  penalty  on  us  they  may  think  fit. 

Is  it  possible  that  in  these  three  allegations  lies  the 
gravamen  of  Mr.  Atherton’s  charge  against  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act ; that  all  that  can  be  brought  against  it 
consists  in  three  hypothetical  cases,  which  are  all  either 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
conditions  of  trade  ? Can  it  be  on  these  grounds  that  he 
clamours  for  its  repeal  ? In  that  case,  he  must  be  a 
sanguine  man  indeed  to  hope  for  success  in  his  present 
raid. 


Jtome  (toTrcspoiuFntc. 

— — ♦- — 

SILK  WORMS. 

Sir, — It  may  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Bashford  to  know, 
that  M.  and  Mdme.  Andre  Jean,  who  have  obtained  the 
gold  medal  from  the  French  “ Societe  d’Encouragement,” 
for  improvements  in  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  attribute 
their  success  entirely  to  a strict  observance  of  the  follow- 
ing rules : — 

1.  To  prevent  all  breeding  between  the  offspring  of  the 
same  parent  for  three,  four,  or  even  more  generations. 

2.  To  select  with  the  greatest  care  the  worms  intended 
for  breeding. 

3.  To  give,  if  possible,  still  greater  attention  to  the 
choice  of  the  male  (stallions),  as  the  influence  of  the 
male,  in  silkworms  at  least,  is  found  to  be  much  the  more 
powerful. 

If  these  principles  are  observed,  the  race  chosen  is  of 
little  importance.  M.  and  Mdme.  Jean  commenced 
with  the  race  called  “Sina,”  and  raised  it  without  cross- 
ing from  a state  of  acknowledged  inferiority  to  a pitch 
of  excellence  unequalled  in  France.  The  cocoons  are 
remarkable  for  size  and  regularity  of  form,  the  thread 
for  extraordinary  length,  fineness,  whiteness,  and  bril- 
liancy. 

A committee  appointed  by  the  Society,  took  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  in  older  to  test  the  new 
method  themselves.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  con- 
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ducted  in  an  unfavourable  temperature,  and  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  was  the  following  report : — 

“ La  nouvelle  methode  est  applicable,  sans  lamoindre 
perturbation,  et  sans  depense  particuliere,  dans  toutes 
les  locality  ou  l’industrie  sericole  se  pratique.  La 
possibility  d’ameliorer  les  races  de  vers  a soie  de  maniere 
a changer  leur  constitution,  et  it  la  rendre  susceptible 
de  lAsister  a la  plupart  de  causes  morbides,  nous  parait 
egalement  demontree.” 

More  particulars  will  be  found  in  “ Cosmos”  for  Jan. 
30,  1857,  from  which  tlie  above  particulars  are  ab- 
stracted.— 1 am,  &c. , 

WILLIAM  RADFORD. 


JfMttrtmtgs  of  Institutions. 

— — «. 

Berkhampstead. — The  Committee  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  in  presenting  the  eleventh  annual  report  of  its 
proceedings,  congratulate  the  members  upon  its  con- 
tinued prosperity.  While,  owing  to  removal  and  other 
causes,  a decrease  will  be  found  in  the  number  of 
honorary  members,  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  those  whose  benefit  is  chiefly  intended. 
The  present  number  of  members  is  20  honorary  and  127 
ordinary,  in  all  1-17  ; being  a decrease  of  8 in  the  number 
of  honorary,  and  an  increase  of  19  in  the  number  of 
ordinary ; in  all  an  increase  of  11  over  that  of  last  year. 
A large  accession  has  been  made  to  the  library,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fete  held  in  1855 
having  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books.  The 
number  of  volumes  thus  purchased  is  55.  The  excess  in 
the  number  of  volumes  over  that  stated  in  the  report  of 
last  year  is,  however,  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
liberality  of  W.  Ford,  Esq.,  who  generously  contributed 
95  volumes.  The  library  contains  at  present  about  630 
volumes,  and  there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for 
books.  About  100  members  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  use  of  the  library,  and  the  average  issue  for  the  year 
has  been  ten  volumes  to  each  person.  Several  lectures 
were  given  during  the  season.  The  Committee  acknow- 
ledge their  obligations  to  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Crawford  for 
his  class  instructions  in  chemistry,  which  have  been  given 
weeldy  during  the  season.  The  fete  and  summer 
holiday  held  in  the  Castle  grounds  on  the  25th  of  June 
last  happily  proved  of  great  service  in  augmenting  the 
funds  of  the  Institute.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
the  Committee  have  to  report  the  proceeds  of  it  to  be 
£40  9s.  l§d.  The  following  gentlemen  constitute  the 
officers  and  committee  for  the  ensuing  year: — - President , 
Rev.  James  Hutchinson;  Vice-President,  Rev.  J.  R. 
Crawford;  Treasurer,  Rev.  F.  B.  Harvey;  Secretary, 
Mr.  Charles  Pearson;  Librarian,  Mr.  Henry  Nash. 
Committee:  Mr.  Butterfield,  Rev.  J.  W.  Cobb,  Mr.  J. 
Osborn,  Rev.  W.  Hodge,  Mr.  Crew,  Mr.  Read,  Mr.  Sear, 
Mr.  Healey,  Rev.  T.  Stanion,  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  W.  Nash, 
Mr.  Martin. 

Carlisle. — The  annual  soiree  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  was  recently  held  in 
the  Lecture  Hall.  There  was  a numerous  attendance. 
The  Mayor  (G.  Mounsey,  Esq.)  presided;  and  among 
other  gentlemen  present  were  E.  Elliot,  Esq.,  M.H.,  A. 
Davidson,  Esq.,  J.  C.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Cock- 
burn,  Mr.  Wilks,  Mr.  C.  P.  Hardy,  Mr.  Wills,  Mr. 
Thorpe,  Mr.  J.  Sewell,  Mr.  Macknight,  Dr.  Rae,  Mr.  T. 
James,  &c.  After  addresses  from  the  Mayor  and  Mr.  J. 
A.  Cockburn,  Mr.  C.  P.  Hardy  proceeded  to  give  some 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Institution.  The 
library,  which  was  the  main  feature  of  the  Institution, 
contained  nearly  4,000  volumes,  treating  upon  all  sub- 
jects. During  the  past  year  these  4.000  volumes  had 
been  in  circulation  in  this  degree : — Books  on  history, 
biography,  and  science,  5,916  ; periodicals,  1.682,  poetry 
and  novels,  5,362.  It  was  therefore  very  gratifying  to 
find  that  in  the  more  solid  class  of  literature  the  largest 


number  of  books  by  COO  had  been  in  circulation.  Alto- 
gether, there  had  been  12,960  volumes  of  books  in  cir- 
culation among  the  members  during  the  past  year. 
There  had  also  been  in  connection  with  the  Institution  a 
drawing  class,  a phonetic  class,  a French  class,  and  a 
medical  class  ; and  the  band  had  just  been  resuscitated. 
The  Committee  had  assisted  the  chemical  class  to  pur- 
chase a small  laboratory ; and  the  accounts  received  of 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  were  very  favourable.  The 
drawing  class  had  died  away,  probably  on  account  of  the 
establishment  of  the  School  of  Art.  The  Institution 
possessed  another  advantage  which  was  only  participated 
in  by  another  in  the  town — and  that  was  its  connection 
with  the  Society  of  Arts. — Dr.  Elliot  then  addressed  the 
meeting,  advocating  the  organization  of  systematic 
teaching,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Wilks,  who  said  this 
was  the  more  important,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Society  of  Arts’ Examinations.  Dr.  Rae,  Mr.  T.  James, 
Mr.  John  Sewell,  Mr.  J.  C.  Ferguson,  and  other  gentle- 
men, then  addressed  the  company,  and  the  usual  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed.  The  meeting  was  concluded  with 
a dance. 

Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes.  — Mr.  Thomas 
Brodribb  and  Mr.  Edward  Chaplin,  two  of  the  members 
of  the  evening  classes,  have  been  appointed  clerks  of  the 
third  class  in  the  Education  Department  of  the  Privy- 
Council,  having  passed  the  examination  before  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  mentioned  in  a recent  number 
of  the  Journal.  This  is  the  second  occasion  upon  which 
the  Lord  President  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Mackenzie,  as  hon.  sec.,  the  privilege  of 
nominating  members  of  the  Institution  as  candidates  for 
clerkships.  Mr.  F.  R.  Reynolds  was  successful  on  the 
former  occasion. 

Royston. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  19th 
January,  F.  N.  Fordham,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
Secretary  read  the  report.  The  total  income  of  the  past 
year  was  £99  9s.  Id.;  the  total  expenditure  £94  Os.  7d., 
leaving  a balance  of  £5  8s.  6d.  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer.  There  were  11  life  members  (two  of 
whom,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  and 
the  Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt,  were  elected  during 
the  year  through  donations  of  £10  each) ; 7 honorary 
members,  each  subscribing  annually  £1  or  upwards; 
190  ordinary  members  ; of  these  57  belonged  to  the 
class  of  mechanics,  domestic  servants,  and  young  per- 
sons under  eighteen.  Eleven  lectures  were  delivered 
during  the  year,  and  71  volumes  were  added  to  the  library. 
The  Rev.  R.  Shaen  observed  that  no  mention  was  made 
of  any  classes ; this  he  regretted,  and  he  hoped  that  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  form  some.  The  Secretary 
said  that  the  subject  of  class  instruction  had  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  committee,  and  he  trusted  that  next 
autumn  a systematic  attempt  would  be  made.  Other 
gentlemen  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  the  following- 
officers  for  the  year  1857  were  elected  : — President,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke;  Vice-Presidents, 
Valentine  Beldam,  Esq.,  John  G.  Fordham,  Esq.,  Rev. 
L.  Vernon  Harcourt,  John  Phillips,  Esq.  The  other 
officers  of  the  previous  year  were  re-elected. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 
SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PATERS. 
Delivered  on  5th  February , 1857. 

Par.  No. 

I.  Bill — Judgments,  Execution,  &c. 

Turnpike  Trusts  (Income  and  Expenditure)  — Abstract  of 
Statements. 

Siam— Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Commerce. 

France — Convention  relative  to  Communication  by  Post. 

War  with  Russia— Protocol  signed  at  Paris,  January  Gth,  1857. 

Delivered  on  5tli  February , 1857. 

Factories— Reports  of  the  Inspectors  (half-year  ending  31st 
October,  185G). 

Poor  Relief  (Scotland) — 11th  Report  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision. 
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Board  of  Public  Works  (Ireland) — 24th  Report. 

Newfoundland  Fisheries — Convention. 

Belgium  (Postal  Arrangements) — Convention. 

Delivered  on  the  1th  and  9th  February , 1857. 

1.  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  (Balance  Sheet) — Account. 

1.  Factories — Return. 

10.  Tonnage  of  Vessels — Returns. 

16.  General  Committee  of  Elections — Mr.  Speaker’s  Warrant. 

2.  Bills — Ionian  Subjects’  Commissions. 

3.  Bills — Norfolk  Island  (Ecclesiastical  Government). 

China  (Proceedings  of  Her  Majesty’s  Naval  Forces  at  Canton) 
Papers. 

Agricultural  Statistics  (Ireland) — General  Abstracts. 
Agricultural  Statistics  (Scotland) — Report. 

Queen's  University  in  Ireland — Report. 

Delivered  on  the  10 th  of  February , 1857. 

6.  Metropolitan  Improvements — Statement. 

12.  East  India  ( Government  of  Oude)— Copy  of  a Letter. 

5.  Bill — Passing  Tolls. 

Delivered  on  11^  February , 1857. 

13.  Ecclesiastical  Commission  (Ireland) — Report  and  Account. 

19.  Harbours,  <fcc.,  Bills — Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

20.  Naval  Estimates. 

21.  Post-office  Department  (Packet  Service) — Estimate. 

8.  Bills — Commons  Inclosure. 

Session  1856. 

437.  Pauper  Children — Return. 

Delivered  on  the  \lth  February , 1857. 

22.  Mr.  James  Sadlier— Copies  of  Warrants,  &c. 

33.  Abstract  of  Army  Estimates. 

7.  Bills — Transportation  and  Penal  Servitude. 

10.  Bills — Royal  Marine  Forces. 

Delivered  on  the  13 th  February , 1857. 

14.  Emigration  (North  American  Colonies) — Copies  of  Despatches. 
32.  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  for  three  quarters — Account. 

14.  Bill— Chief  Constables. 

Pitcairn’s  Island  (Removal  of  Inhabitants  to  Norfolk  Island) 
— Correspondence. 

Delivered  on  the  \Mhand  16 th  February , 1857. 

3.  Customs  Duties— Return, 

5.  Queen  Anne's  Bounty — Account. 

9.  Traffic  with  France — Return. 

11.  Oxford  University— Copies  of  Four  Ordinances. 

15.  Constables — Rules  and  Regulations. 

18.  County  Courts — Treasury  Order. 

31.  Lunacy — Account. 

34.  Acts  of  Parliament — Return. 

43.  Paupers — Returns. 

37.  Mr.  James  Sadleir — Copies  of  Reports. 

9.  BUls — Chatham  Lands,  <fcc. 

12.  Bills — Ecclesiastical  Corporati  ons. 

13.  Bills — Sale  of  Beer,  &c. 

15.  BUls — Church  Rates  Abolition. 

21.  Sugar  and  Tea  Duties — To  be  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Operations  in  the  Canton  River — Correspondence. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MON.  Actuaries,  7. 

London  Inst.,  7.  Mr.  J.  N.  Hearder,  “ On  Voltaic  Elec- 
tricity.” 

Architects,  8. 

Geographical,  8§.  I.  Capt.  S.  Osborn,  “ On  the  Geography 
of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  Putrid  Sea,  and  adjacent  coasts, 
with  remarks  on  their  commercial  future.”  II.  General 
Jochmus,  “ Proposed  Canals  in  Asia  Minor,  between  the 
Lake  of  Sabanja,  the  river  Sakaria,  and  the  Gulf  of  Nico- 
media.”  III.  “Expedition  up  the  NUe,  under  M.  le 
Comte  d’Escayrac  Lauture.” 

Tues.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Huxley,  “ On  the  Sense  of  Vision.” 

Civil  Engineers,  8.  Mr.  T.  Dunn,  “ On  Chain  Cable  and 
Timber  Testing  Machines.” 

Med.  and  Chirurg.,  8£. 

Zoological,  9. 

Wed.  London  Inst.,  3.  Mr.  E.  W.  Brayley,  “ On  Mineralogy  and 
C ry  stallography . ” 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Mr.  Alexander  Redgrave  “ On  the  Fac- 
tory or  half-time  System  of  Education,  and  its  general 
application.” 

Geological,  8.  I.  Prof.  Owen,  “ On  the  Dichobune  ovinum 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight.”  II.  Prof.  Ansted,  “ On  the 
Copper-veins  of  Tennessee,  U.S.” 

Archaeological  Association,  8|. 

Thubs.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Tyndall,  “ On  Sound." 

Royal  Society  Club,  6. 

London  Inst.,  7.  Dr.  R.  E.  Grant,  “ On  the  Natural  History 
of  Extinct  Animals.” 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Royal,  8f. 

Fri.  Royal  Inst.,  8|.  Prof.  Faraday,  V On  the  Conservation  of 
Force.” 

Sat.  London  Institution,  3.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “ On  Experi- 
mental Physics,  chiefly  in  Relation  to  Chemistry.” 

Royal  Institution,  3.  Prof.  Phillips,  “ On  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Life  on  the  Globe — Vertebrata.” 

Medical,  7.  Annual  Election. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette , February  13 th,  1857.] 

Dated  19 th  November , 1856. 

2735.  Thomas  Hindle,  Blackburn,  Lancashire — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics. 

Dai < d 21  st  November,  1856. 

2756.  Carl  Heinrich  Julius  Wilhelm  Maximilian  Liebmann,  Far- 
town,  Huddersfield— Improvements  in  the  purification  of 
water,  and  in  the  reparation  of  materials  employed  therein. 
(A  communication.) 

Dated  1 Ith  December , 1856. 

2932.  Joseph  Cliatwin,  Birmingham — An  expanding  compensating 
slide  for  sustaining  gas  and  other  lights,  also  applicable  for 
other  similar  purposes. 

Dated  19 th  December , 1856. 

3011.  John  Murdoch,  Dundee — An  improved  ships’  main-pump,  ap- 

plicable to  other  purposes  also. 

Dated  '19th  December , 1856. 

3012.  Henry  Moorhouse,  Denton,  near  Manchester — Improvements 

in  self-acting  signals  for  railways. 

Dated  9lh  January , 1857. 

83.  John  Bagshaw  and  John  Paine  Harris,  Belstead,  Suffolk — Un- 
proved medicinal  mixtutes,  adapted  for  curing  diseases  of 
cattle. 

Dated  10 th  January , 1857. 

92.  John  Francis  Porter,  11,  Park  street,  Westminster — Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  other  articles  of  clay 
and  brickearth,  or  of  the  like  materials. 

Dated  Ibth  January , 1857. 

214.  Patrick  Henry  Sharkey,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  scale  beams  or  balances. 

216.  James  Harris,  Hanwell,  Middlesex — An  improved  method  of 
stopping  or  retarding  railway  carriages  and  trains,  locomotive 
and  stationary  engines  and  machinery,  together  with  certain 
apparatus  which  may  be  employed  therein. 

218.  Charles  James  Wiggs,  32,  Chester  street,  Kennington— - An  im- 
proved apparatus  for  feeding  or  supplying  steam  boilers  with 
water. 

220.  Andrew  McOnie,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  the  construction 
of  centrifugal  machines  or  “ hydro-extractors”  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  and  other  purposes,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  appliances  to  give  motion  to  such  machines  by 
steam-power. 

222.  William  Stubbs,  Liverpool,  and  James  Burrows,  Wigan — Im- 
provements applicable  to  water-closets. 

Dated  19tli  January , 1857. 

224.  John  Fortescue,  3a,  Charles-street,  Middlesex  Hospital— Im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  the  furnaces  of  bakers’ 
ovens  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  smoke,  which  improve- 
ments are  also  applicable  to  the  consumption  of  smoke  in 
other  furnaces. 

228.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  the  preparation  of  woollen  hats,  bonnets,  and  bodies  for 
hats  and  bonnets.  (A  communication.) 

230.  William  Henry  Brown,  Portsea — Improvements  in  coffins. 

232.  Edward  Highton,  Gloucester-road,  Regent’s-park — Improve- 
ments in  electric  telegraphs. 

Dated  11th  Janua?y , 1857. 

236.  Thomas  Watson,  Baxenden,  near  Accrington,  and  Thomas 
Singleton,  Over  Darwen — Improvements  in  looms. 

238.  William  Allen  Turner,  1,  Clarges-street,  Piccadilly — Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  starch. 

240.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield,  Sussex-place,  Loughborougli- 
road — Improvements  in  coating  iron  or  other  metals  with 
tin.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  28 th  January , 1857. 

242.  Colin  Hunter,  Burnside,  Antrim,  Ireland — Improvements  in 
bleaching  or  cleansing  textile  fabrics  or  materials  and  mate- 
rials used  for  making  paper. 

244.  Robert  Harlow,  Stockport — Improvements  in  apparatus  to  be 
applied  to  steam  boilers. 

246.  Joseph  Harris,  Bolton — Improvements  in  lighting  gas  for  illu- 
mination. 

248.  Thomas  Cooke,  1,  New-street,  Portland-town— Improvements 
in  ventilators  for  omnibuses,  and  in  apparatus  for  actuating 
the  same. 

250.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — An  improved 
protective  matting  or  fabric  for  sheltering  plants,  shrubs, 
and  other  vegetable  productions,  pits,  frames,  and  other 
similar  structures,  together  with  machinery  for  manufac- 
turing the  same,  and  the  mode  of  supporting  it  when  in  use. 
(A  communication.) 

252.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — An  improved 
method  of  elevating  water  and  other  liquids.  (A  communi- 
cation.) 

254.  William  Grant,  5,  Newnham-street,  Edgeware-road — Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  hurdles  and  gates. 

256.  Arthur  Clark,  83,  High-street,  Southampton — Improvement  in 
signal  lamps. 

258.  George  Edward  Dering,  Lockleys,  Herts — Improvements  in 
lighting  and  warming  trains  of  railway  carriages. 

Dated  19th  January , 1857. 

260.  Charles  Edward  Symonds,  56,  Stones  End,  Southwark — Im- 

provements in  the  manufacture  of  oxide  of  lead  and  its  salts. 

261.  William  Heywood,  Manchester — Improvements  in  boilers  for 

^generating  steam. 
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262.  Arthur  Matins,  Birmingham — A new  or  improved  method  of 

ornamenting  castors  for  furniture,  lamps,  chandeliers,  cor- 
nices, and  cornice-ends,  curtain-hands,  and  curtain-pins. 

263.  George  Sampson  and  Joseph  Sampson,  Gordon-street,  Bradford,  : 

Yorkshire,  and  Elijah  Ledger,  Lofthouse,  near  Wakefield — 
Improvements  in  apparatus  for  effecting  the  folding  or  rig- 
ging of  woven  fabrics. 

264.  Samuel  Jay  and  George  Smith,  246,  Regent-street — An  im- 

proved hood  or  covering  for  the  head,  capable  of  being  used 
either  separate  from,  or  in  combination  with,  other  garments, 
such  as  cloaks,  mantles,  capes,  dressing  gowns,  and  other 
entire  or  partial  coverings  for  the  human  body. 

265.  Charles  De  Bussy,  45,  Momington-road — The  reduction  of  zinc 

ores. 

266.  James  Roderick  Me  Donald,  Hamburg— Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  of  india-rubber  overshoes.  (A  communication.) 

267.  William  Weild,  Manchester — Improvements  in  looms  for  weav- 

ing pile  fabrics,  part  of  which  improvements  are  applicable 
to  looms  for  weaving  other  fabrics. 

Dated  30 th  January , 1857. 

268.  Pierre  Ernest  Lavaud  de  Lavigeries  39,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier, 

Paris — Certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  com- 
forters, scarfs,  and  other  like  coverings  for  the  neck. 

269.  Fames  Farrar,  Bury,  Lancashire — Improvements  in  apparatus 

for  regulating  the  pressure  and  flow  of  gas. 

270.  John  Talbot  Pitman,  67,  Gracechurcli -street — An  improvement 

of  the  better  organization  of  the  instrumental  music  scale. 
(A  communication.) 

271.  James  Thom,  Lambeth — Improvements  in  the  construction 

and  mode  of  fixing  artificial  teeth. 

272.  Samuel  Montagu,  21,  Cornliill — Improvements  in  packingcases. 

273.  James  Russell  Cliibnall,  Westminster — An  improved  method 

of  burning  or  consuming  smoke. 

274.  Charles  Lenz,  Fenchurch  street— An  improvement  in  the  ma- 

nufacture of  cast  steel." 

275.  Thomas  Ellis,  Ty  Mawr,  Pontypridd,  Glamorganshire — Cer- 

tain improvements  in  the  preparation  of  india  rubber  and 
gutta  percha  by  combining  therewith  other  materials. 

276.  Alexander  Wright,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire — An  improved 

manufacture  of  malt. 

277.  Frederick  William  Campin,  156,  Strand — The  manufacture  of 

a certain  textile  ftibric,  termed  by  the  inventor  “ tissu  cour- 
roie.”  (A  communication.) 

278.  Isaac  Holden,  St.  Denis,  near  Paris — Improvements  in  washing 

and  drying  wool  and  other  fibres,  part  of  which  improve- 
ments is  applicable  when  connecting  together  lengths  of 
leather  for  other  purposes. 

279.  Isaac  Holden,  St.  Denis,  near  Paris— Improvements  in  comb- 

ing wool  and  other  fibres. 

280.  Isaac  Holden,  St.  Denis,  near  Paris— Improvements  in  preparing 

and  combing  wool  and  other  fibres. 

2S1.  Isaac  Holden,  St.  Denis,  near  Paris— Improvements  in  carding 
wool  and  other  fibres. 

282.  Henry  Smith,  Little  Ilampton-street,  Birmingham— Certain 

improvements  in  window  price-tickets,  and  which  said  im- 
provements are  also  applicable  to  the  ornamenting  and 
prizing  the  wrappers  or  paper  boxes  for  holding  fancy  and 
other  goods,  also  in  the  mode  of  attaching  or  suspending 
window  tickets. 

283.  Thomas  Affleck,  Ceylon,  atpresent  residing  in  Manchester— Im- 

provements in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  pulping  coffee. 

284.  James  Owen,  Worsley,  Lancashire — Certain  improvements  in 

machinery  or  apparatus  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in 
ascending  and  descending  shafts  of  mines,  which  said  im- 
provements are  also  applicable  to  hoisting  and  other  lifting 
machines. 

285.  John  Allin  Williams,  Baydon,  Wilts — Improvements  in  ma- 

chinery or  apparatus  for  ploughing  or  tilling  land  by  steam 
power. 

Dated  31j£  January*  1857. 

286.  Adolph  Ilenscl,  4,  Stafford -place,  Pimlico— Making  compressed 

yeast. 

287.  Richard  Appleby,  Newcastle-on-Tync,  Northumberland— Im- 

provements in  washing  machines. 

289.  William  Hargreaves,  Bradford,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in 

machinery  for  preparing  and  combing  wool,  hair,  silk,  cot- 
ton, flax,  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

290.  Henry  Whittles,  Vicar’s  Moss,  and  Robert  Schofield,  5,  Nut- 

tall-strcct,  Rochdale — Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
the  slide  valves  of  steam  engines,  and  in  the  mode  of  working 
the  same,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  vacuum  in  the  cy- 
linders thereof,  economizing  fuel,  and  for  ensuring  safety 
and  steadiness  of  such  machines  whilst  in  action. 


291.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improvement* 

in  the  manufacture  of  buttons.  (A  communication.) 

292.  John  Mayo  Worrall,  Salford — An  improvement  in  finishing 

certain  descriptions  of  fustians  called  “ cords”  and  “ thick- 
sets.” 

293.  Daniel  Cooper  and  Thomas  Wood  Heaton,  Manchester,  and 

Thomas  Lee  Langshaw,  Salford — An  improved  apparatus 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  ventilation. 

294.  Daniel  Howarth,  Manchester — The  application  of  a substance, 

substances,  or  composition,  not  hitherto  used,  for  sizing  or 
preparing  woollen  or  -worsted  yarns  or  warps  for  weaving. 

295.  Astley  Paston  Price,  Margate — Improvements  in  the  separation 

of  gold  from  certain  auriferous  mixtures,  compounds,  and 
products. 

296.  William  Dray,  Swan-lane — An  improvement  in  ploughs. 

Dated  2nd  February , 1856. 

297.  William  Henry  Holding  and  James  Robert  Casbay,  Chatham — 

Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

298.  Cotton  Symonds,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  ships’  night 

signals. 

299.  John  Middleton,  Calais — Improvements  in  consuming  the 

smoke  of  furnaces. 

300.  Richard  Robinson,  Salford — Improvements  in  machinery  or 

apparatus  for  finishing  yarns  or  threads. 

301.  Jean  Francois  Dudebout,  39,  Rue  de  l'Echiquier,  Paris — Cer- 

tain improvements  in  looms  for  weaving. 

302.  Brook  Hodgson  and  John  Carter,  Halifax — Improvements  in 

apparatus  for  introducing  the  pile  wires  used  in  weaving 
Brussels  carpets  and  other  piled  fabrics. 

304.  Matthew  Andrew  Muir  and  James  Mcllwham,  Glasgow — Im- 

provements in  moulding  or  shaping  metals. 

305.  Robert  Morrison,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Improvements  in 

steam  boilers. 

Dated  3 rd  February , 1856. 

306.  Thomas  Cowburn,  Manchester,  Jonathan  Preston,  Pendleton, 

Lancashire,  and  Jeremiah  Shetlock,  Salford — Improvements 
in  apparatus  for  regulating  and  indicating  the  pressure  of 
steam  and  other  fluids. 

307.  Thomas  William  Rayner,  Saint  George’s  East — Improvements 

in  cocks  and  valves. 

308.  James  Hunt,  the  Brades,  Staffordshire— Certain  improvements 

in  shovels  and  spades  for  general  use. 

309.  Florentin  Garand,  Paris — Improvements  in  transmitting  mo- 

tion and  means  of  stopping  it  immediately. 

310.  William  Lund,  Fleet-street — Improvements  in  securing  cases 

containing  bullion  and  other  valuable  property,  parts  of 
which  are  applicable  to  the  securing  of  bales  and  | other 
packages. 
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1908. 

1914. 
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1919. 

2009. 

2013. 

2020. 

2049. 

2145. 

2157. 


2191. 

2230. 

2231. 
2386. 
2656. 


February  13  th. 

Peter  Augustin  Godefroy. 
Henry  Columbus  Hurry. 
William  Hargreaves. 

David  Chalmers. 

Samuel  Lilley. 

Jean  Baptiste  Feauveau  and 
LouisAlexander  Legrand. 
John  Brown. 

Charles  Goodyear. 

James  Picken. 

John  Henry  Johnson. 
George  Cranstoun  Trotter 
Cranstoun,  Geo.  Young, 
and  John  Lovell. 

Thomas  Greenwood. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
William  Johnson. 

George  Heppell. 

John  Henry  Johnson. 


Patents  on  wmen  the  Third  Yl 
February  11  th. 

42S.  Edward  Massey. 

Fcbrziary  12  th. 

351.  John  Burt  Smith  and  Ed 
ward  Smith. 

February  13  th. 

361.  Patrick  O’Connor. 

February  14  th. 

368.  John  Wren. 


2959.  William  Beevers  Birkby. 
2969.  Archibald  Turner. 

2989.  William  Edward  Newton# 

February  Vlth. 

1933.  Henry  Forfar  Osman. 

1951.  Joseph  Hacking  and  Wil- 
liam Wheeler. 

2062.  Benjamin  O’Neale  Strat- 

ford. 

2063.  Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
2089.  John  Fowler,  junr. 

2317.  William  Johnson. 

2645.  James  Somerville. 

2759.  Frederic  Ludewig. 

2841.  Edward  Jackson  Emmons. 
2878.  Ebenezer  Daggett  Draper 
and  George  Draper. 

2919.  John  Robinson  Scartliff. 
3000.  Joseph  Bower. 


ar’s  Stamp  Duty  iias  been  Paid. 
375.  John  Davie  Morries  Stir- 
ling. 

378.  Thomas  Fawcett,  junr. 

388.  Moses  Poole. 

393.  Edward  Loysel. 

424.  William  Edward  Newton. 
429.  Samuel  Colt. 

452.  Edward  Hammond  Bentall. 
455.  Auguste  Edouard  Loradoux 
Bellford. 
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No.  in  the 

Date  of 

Title. 

Proprietors’  Name. 

Address. 

Register. 

Registration. 

3943 

Feb.  14. 

J Joseph  James  Welch  and  John  \ 

17,  Chcapsidc. 

3944 

„ IB. 

J"  An  Air-conductor  Hat  for  Tropical) 
( Climates  J 

Mander  and  Allcndcr 

Liverpool. 

3945 

„ 17. 

The  Signal iscr 

Win.  Gascoigne  Shaw 

Kingsland. 
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FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1857. 

<*• 

SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 
Thursday,  Feb.  19,  1857. 

A Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
duly  convened  for  the  purpose  of  altering  certain 
of  the  Bye-laws  of  the  Society,  and  making  new 
Bye-laws,  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  1 9th  inst., 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  F.R.S.,  Treasurer,  in  the 
chair,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
following  additions  be  made  to  the  existing  Bye- 
laws, viz. : — 

Union  of  Colonial  Scientific  and  Literary 
Institutions. 

Any  Institution,  established  in  a British  colony,  or  in 
the  British  possessions  in  India,  for  the  advancement  of 
Literature  and  Science,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  may  be  admitted  into 
r Union. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
to  correspond  with  the  secretaries  of  such  Associated 
Colonial  Institutions,  on  matters  relating  to  their  recog- 
nised objects. 

The  productions  or  manufactures  of  a colony,  trans- 
mitted by  a Colonial  Associated  Institution,  shall  receive 
all  due  publicity,  by  means  of  the  Society’s  Exhibitions, 
publications,  ancl  discussions. 

The  weekly  Journal  of  the  Society,  with  its  other 
publications,  shall  be  duly  forwarded  to  every  Associated 
Colonial  Institution,  and  a portion  of  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  shall  he  reserved  for  colonial  discussions  and 
correspondence. 

Whenever  any  member  of  an  Associated  Colonial  Insti- 
tution, bearing  a letter  of  introduction  from  its  Secre- 
tary, shall  visit  London,  he  may  enjoy  the  usual  privi- 
leges of  a corresponding  member  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
during  his  stay,  and  may  have  his  letters  addressed  to 
him  at  the  Society’s  House  in  the  Adelphi. 

The  Council  will  afford  their  advice  and  assistance  to 
any  Colonial  Associated  Institution  which  may  desire  to 
obtain  in  England  or  France  any  scientific  or  educational 
apparatus,  and  will  obtain  and  furnish  to  any  colonial 
associated  Institution  reports  on  any  produce  sent  over 
for  examination. 

A Colonial  Associated  Institution  shall  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  purchasing  books  through  the  Society’s  agency 
on  the  same  scale  of  reduction  as  is  now  granted  to 
Home  Associated  Institutions. 

The  system  of  examination  proposed  to  be  instituted 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  shall  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace 
candidates  who  shall  have  duly  attended  classes  at 
Colonial  Associated  Institutions,  and  certificates  of  merit 
shall  be  awarded  by  the  Society’s  examiners  on  exami- 
nation papers  duly  authenticated  and  remitted  from  the 
Colonies. 

A Colonial  Institution  may  be  admitted  into  Union  on 
the  same  terms  as  a Home  Institution,  namely,  an  annual 
payment  of  two  guineas. 

Honorary  Local  Secretaries. 

To  multiply  the  centres  of  the  Society’s  operations, 
and  to  direct  the  energies  of  many  who  are  prepared 
zealously  to  aid  it,  the  Council  may  invite  gentlemen 
of  standing  and  of  influence  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods to  undertake  the  office  of  Honorary  Local 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Honorary  Local  Secretaries  shall  receive  the 


Society’s  Journal  and  other  published  documents  from 
time  to  time;  and  the  facilities  of  an  office  for  receiving 
and  forwarding  letters,  books,  &c.,  shall  be  afforded  them 
at  the  Society’s  House  in  the  Adelphi. 

The  Honorary  Local  Secretaries  will  be  expected 
to  advise  the  Council  on  such  matters  as  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  to  afford  generally  their  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Honorary  Local  Secretaries  shall  go  out  of  office 
annually,  with  the  Council  and  Officers,  but  may  be  re- 
appointed after  the  annual  election  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society.  Their  names  shall  be  published  with  those  of 
the  President,  the  Council,  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
the  Committees  of  Reference,  and  the  Officers  of  the 
Society. 

The  Board  of  Examiners. 

To  carry  into  operation  the  system  of  Examinations 
established  by  the  Society,  a Board  of  Examiners  shall 
be  elected  from  year  to  year,  in  manner  and  form  fol- 
lowing : — 

On  the  first  Wednesday  in  November,  in  each  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  summon  all  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  to  a meeting,  due  notice  thereof  having 
been  previously  given ; and  the  members  assembled, 
three  being  a quorum,  shall  proceed  to  nominate  the  per- 
sons whom  they  propose  to  be  members  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Secretary  shall  cause  a list  of  the  names,  thus  pro- 
posed, to  be  printed  and  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Board  duly  summoned,  at  the  same  time,  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  November.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall 
then  proceed  to  select,  by  ballot,  the  persons  who  are  to 
constitute  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  ensuing  year. 
No  person  shall  be  so  selected  unless  he  shall  have  had 
a majority  of  the  votes  of  the  persons  then  present  and 
voting. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  shall  certify 
under  his  hand  to  the  Council  the  names  of  the  persons 
so  selected  to  act  as  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  list  of  selected  names  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  duly  summoned,  for  confirmation, 
it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Council  to  erase  the  name 
or  names  of  any  of  the  proposed  Examiners  from  the 
list,  and  having  confirmed  the  remainder  and  appointed 
them  to  be  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  ensuing  year, 
to  require  them  to  proceed  to  nominate  other  fit  persons 
to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Whenever  a vacancy  shall  from  time  to  time  occur  in 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Board  duly  summoned  to  proceed  to  nominate  in  the 
manner  before  described  a person  to  fill  the  said  vacancy. 
And  on  his  selection  being  confirmed  by  the  Council,  he 
shall  be  admitted  a member  of  the  Board. 

Should  the  Council  at  any  time,  on  the  representation 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  think  proper  to  increase  the 
number  of  Examiners,  the  election  shall  take  place  in 
the  manner  before  described. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  shall  elect  a chairman  on  the 
third  Wednesday  in  November.  He  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  shall 
ex  officio  be  entitled  to  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Council,  and  shall  be  duly  summoned  thereto. 

The  Board  of.  Examiners  shall  not  vacate  office  with 
the  Council,  Officers,  ancl  Committees  annually  in  June, 
but.  shall  continue  to  hold  office  until  the  appointment  of 
the  succeeding  Board  in  November. 

It  was  also  resolved  unanimously,  that  the 
word  “ collector”*  be  struck  out  entirely  in  the 
existing  Bye-laws. 

* The  object  of  this  alteration  is  simply  to  substitute  the 
shorter  title  of  “ Financial  Officer,”  for  the  title  “ Financial 
Officer  and  Collector,”  the  duties  of  the  officer  remaining  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  hitherto. 
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THE  SOCIETY’S  EXAMINATIONS  AND 
COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS. 

C ommercial  School*  Feb.  19, 1857. 

Sir, — Several  of  my  boys  are  preparing  to  go 
up  to  your  examinations  in  June.  As  tlie  Society 
of  Arts  Examinations  are  to  take  place  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  which  is  just  the  middle  of  our 
quarter,  I am  wishful  to  know  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  your  So- 
ciety to  a young  man,  who  should  have  passed 
your  examination,  coming  back  for  the  residue  of 
his  quarter,  or  longer  if  he  felt  so  disposed.  I 
think  this  would  be  important,  as  it  would  afford 
a youth  an  opportunity  to  try  again  and  work 
harder.  Hoping  you  wTill  excuse  this  trouble. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  London. 

(reply.) 

Society  of  Arts  Adclplii,  London,  Feb.  23,  1857. 

Sir,— I am  directed  by  the  Council  of  this  So- 
ciety to  state,  for  your  information,  in  reply  to 
your  communication  of  the  19th  inst.,  that  the 
Society  of  Arts  did  not  institute  its  examinations 
to  ascertain  the  progress  that  schoolboys  were 
making,  but  to  test  the  final  result  of  a School 
Education,  in  any  given  case  that  might  come  be- 
fore their  examiners.  The  Council  will,  there- 
fore, in  every  case,  rigidly  enforcethe  rule  “That 
no  person  intending  to  return  to  school  shall  be 
eligible  for  examination.”  The  examinations  are 
intended  to  test  the  acquirements  of  young  men 
when  entering  on  the  duties  and  undertaking  the 
responsibilities  of  life,  not  to  classify  schoolboys. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

P.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  Secretary. 

To 

Head  Master  of 


EXAMINATION  PRIZE  FUND. 

The  following  donation  has  been  received  since 
the  last  announcement 

J.  Harvey  Lewis,  Esq.,  £10  10s. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  first  Conversazione  of  the  present  Session 
was  held  on  Saturday  evening  last,  when  the 
attendance  was  unusually  large.  All  the  rooms 
were  thrown  open,  and  contained  a fine  collection 
of  objects  of  interest. 

In  the  lower  rooms  were  arranged  numerous 
specimens  of  Art-manufactures  in  enamel,  gem 
work,  gold  and  silver  plate,  bronzes,  electro 
deposits,  stained  glass,  fictile  wares,  tapestry,  &c. 

The  following  were  the  principal  contributors, 
to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  especially 
due  : — 

Mu.  Joseph  Angell,  of  the  Strand. 

Large  group,  in  silver,  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the 
Gipsies,  from  the  Spectator.  An  original  design  ; modelled 
by  Henning.  Weighs  about  340  ounces. 


An  enamelled  tea  and  coffee  equipage,  comprising 
cotfee  pot,  tea  pot,  cream  ewer,  and  sugar  basin,  silver 
gilt,  and  displaying  in  contrast  the  bright  silver  in  line 
engraving,  ornamented  with  medallions  of  purple  and 
green  enamel.  The  first  specimen  ever  manufactured. 
(Mr.  Angell  claims  the  first  introduction  of  enamel  into 
articles  of  this  description.) 

A chased  tea  and  coffee  equipage,  in  frosted  silver,  re- 
lieved with  turquoise  enamel,  a very  delicate  and  elegant 
contrast. 

A large  silver  chalice,  “repousse”  work,  twenty-four 
inches  high,  richly  gilt  and  embellished  with  medallions 
in  enamel  of  the  sapphire,  emerald,  turquoise,  and 
amethyst  colour : original  design. 

Silver  and  silver-gilt  tankards,  inlaid  with  enamel,  an 
elegant  specimen  of  silver-gilt  and  enamelled  sacramen- 
tal plate ; also  equestrian  figures  in  silver  gilt. 

Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Co.,  of  New  Bond-street. 

Figure — “ Lady  Macbeth,”  porcelain,  in  imitation  of 
ivory  and  oxidised  silver. 

Vase  and  cover — “ Triumph  of  Galatea.” 

Vase — Blue  Raffaellesque,  richly  gilt. 

Vase — Painted,  “ The  Seasons,”  and  richly  gilt. 

Vase — Dark  blue,  with  gilt  snake  handles. 

Vase  and  cover — Dark  blue  and  gilt,  with  flowers. 

Vase  and  cover,  oval — Turquoise  with  painted  cupids. 

Vase  and  cover,  oval — Turquoise' with  painted  cupids, 
Sevres  shape. 

Harewood  bottles  and  covers — Dark  blue  and  gold, 
with  turquoise  stones. 

Clodion  vases — -Parian,  gilt. 

Candlesticks— Porcelain,  in  imitation  of  ivory  and  oxi- 
dised silver. 

Limoges  enamelled  vase — Dark  blue. 

Limoges  enamelled  tazza  and  cover — Dark  blue. 

Limoges  enamelled  Patera — Dark  blue. 

Tea-cup  and  saucer,  egg-shell  ware — Parian,  decorated 
with  grass  and  butterflies. 

Tea-cup  and  saucer,  Jenny  Lind  ware — Pierced  Parian, 
gilt,  and  decorated  with  ivy. 

Jenny  Lind  bottles  with  stoppers. 

Jenny  Lind  milk  jug. 

Triumphora — Various  patterns. 

Parian  ewers — gilt. 

Jenny  Lind  cups  and  saucers — Painted. 

Tazzas — Dark  blue,  painted  with  roses  and  gilt. 

Small  square  trays — Sevres  shape. 

Inkstand — Painted  with  flowers. 

Cabinet  cups  and  saucers— Various  patterns. 

Parian  figures — “ Rebecca  and  Ruth.” 

Parian  group — “Boy  and  Goats.” 

Parian  group — “ Boy  and  Dolphin.” 

Large  and  small  garden-pots  and  stands — Majolica. 

Queen’s  vase,  chocolate  ground — Majolica. 

Marine  vase,  blue,  &c. — Majolica. 

Parian  flower  vases  with  glass  linings. 

Parian  jug — Blue  stars  and  gilt. 

Dessert  service — White  and  gold,  pierced. 

Dinner  plates — Blue  and  richly  gilt. 

A fine  service  of  cut  glass. 

Messrs.  W.  P.  Copeland,  of  New  Bond-street. 

Groups  of  “ David  and  Goliath,”  “ Burns  and  Mary,” 

“ Golden  Age,”  and  “ Rebecca  at  the  Well,”  in  statuary 
porcelain. 

Two  Verulam  bottles,  statuary  porcelain,  painted 
with  heaths  and  gold  cord. 

Two  vases,  statuary  porcelain,  jewelled  and  gilt. 

Large  and  small  two-handled  renaissance  vases, 
coloured  and  gilt. 

Coral  centre  piece. 

Six  dessert  plates,  China,  painted  and  gilt. 

Armada  bottle,  China,  blue  ground,  jewelled  and  gilt. 

Two-handled  Pompeian  vases,  China,  painted  with 
flowers  and  gilt. 

Two  plain-shaped  vases,  China,  painted  with  flowers  • 
and  gilt. 
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Cord-handle  bottle,  China,  blue  ground,  jewelled  and 

gilt. 

Three  Victoria  covered  vases,  Rose  du  Barry  grounds, 
painted. 

One  Victoria  covered  vase,  blue  grounds,  flowers  and 
gilt. 

Two  Sutherland  vases,  pink  ground,  painted  with 
flowers  and  gilt. 

Tile,  China,  green  ground,  painted  and  gilt,  mounted 
in  gilt  frame. 

Messrs.  Daniell,  op  Bond-street. 

Vases  and  plateaux  in  Limoges  ware,  a pair  of  vases 
and  ice-pails,  Rose-Dubarry ; pierced  baskets,  Dresden 
ware  ; vases  withcupids  and  scroll,  card  tray,  flower-pots 
in  Majolica,  &e. 

Messrs.  Ei.kixgton  and  Co.,  Regent-street. 

Flower-stand,  designed  by  Mr.  L.  Gruner,  a cornuco- 
pia, terminated  with  ram’s  head,  gilt,  and  relieved  by 
oxidised  silver. 

Flower-stand,  gilt  and  oxidised,  designed  by  the  late 
Mons.  E.  Jeannest. 

Flower-stand,  open  work,  with  statuette  of  a gardener 
in  centre,  designed  by  Jeannest. 

Large-size  ivy  vase,  for  flowers,  from  the  original  in 
the  Royal  Gallery  at  Naples. 

Flower  vase,  designed  by  Mr.  O'.  Grant.  Subject  of 
the  reliefs  from  the  story  of  Galatea. 

Tazza,  with  group  of  boys  for  the  pillar,  designed  by 
Jeannest. 

Tripod  tazza,  the  feet  terminated  with  ram’s  heads, 
the  top  being  from  a reduction  of  the  shield  with  the 
Battle  of  the  Amazons. 

Tazza,  from  one  in  the  possession  of  J.  Auldjo,  Esq., 
F.R.S.  The  original  found  near  Calvi. 

Casket — -A  cradle  with  guardian  angel,  designed  by 
Jeannest. 

Casket,  enriched  with  reliefs  and  enamels,  by  Jeannest. 

Casket,  with  subjects  (in  chasing)  from  the  history  of 
.Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Inkstand,  with  bas-reliefs,  “ The  Seasons,”  designed 
by  G.  Stanton. 

Inkstand,  composed  from  a foot-lamp  found  at  Hercu- 
laneum. 

Tankard,  in  oxidised  silver,  relieved  by  gilding,  from 
an  ivory  one  in  the  possession  of  Henry  C.  G.  Bedford, 
Esq. 

Jug,  enriched  with  figures  of  cupids,  in  bold  relief, 
designed  by  Jeannest. 

Sideboard  dish,  designed  by  C.  Grant,  from  Homer’s 
Iliad. 

Shield,  copied  for  the  schools  of  design,  from  the  ori- 
ginal in  the  Royal  Armoury  at  Windsor  Castle, ’which 
■was  presented  by  Francis  I.  of  France  to  Henry  VIII. 
The  work  attributed  to  Cellini. 

Shield,  copied  from  one  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Subject — The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

Helmet,  copied  from  one  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Medallion,  in  commemoration  of  the  achievements  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  designed  by  Jeannest. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  and  page,  attending  Queen 
Elizabeth,  being  a reduced  copy  of  the  group  exhibited 
in  Hvde-park,  1851. 

Charles  I.  discovering  his  Standard  Bearer,  on  the 
field  at  Edge-hill. 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  meeting  Prince  Rupert  on  the 
way.  to  Edge-hill.  The  above  three  groups  are  from 
portions  of  the  history  of  Warwickshire ; and  the  full- 
sized  groups  were  made  expressly  for  tire  Warwick  races, 
for  which  several  other  pieces  have  been  produced  by  this 
firm,  from  models  by  Jeannest. 

Pair  of  Candelabra,  with  figures  in  German  military 
costume,  by  Jeannest. 

The  foregoing  series  of  specimens  are  enriched  with 
oxidised  silver  relieved  with  gold. 


Mr.  David  Falcke,  of  92,  New  Bond-street. 

Large  antique  silver  salver.  Subject : Esther  and 
Ahashuerus. 

Large  Italian  silver  tankard. 

Crystal  and  silver  gilt  tankard,  chased. 

Silver-gilt  ewer — Louis  XVI. 

Large  silver  and  parcel-gilt  tankard  (16th  century), 
engraved  with  arms. 

Large  chalice  and  cover,  24  inches  high. 

Domestic  articles  in  silver,  formerly  used  as  drinking 
vessels  : — Silver  gilt  ox,  silver  bear  with  a ragged  staff, 
silver  lion  and  peacock,  silver-gilt  huntsman,  silver 
gilt  horse,  silver  cock  (parcel-gilt),  silver-gilt  stag,  and 
silver-gilt  owl. 

Fine  carved  cocoa-nut  cup,  mounted  and  chased. 

Two  boxwood  figures,  mounted  in  silver-gilt ; inscrip- 
tions round  the  top,  “Thomas  Weilant,  Jacob  Harm- 
sturffer,  Hans  Hoffer.  Anno  Domini  1629,”  and  the 
initials  “ A.  L.”  at  the  back  of  each  of  them. 

Boxwood  figure,  mounted  as  a drinking  cup,  with 
numerous  badges  and  arms.  a.d.  1679. 

Silver  tankard,  engraved  with  figures.  16th  century. 

Early  Gothic  cup  and  cover,  of  great  beauty. 

Fine  old  Italian  salt-cellar,  foot  supported  by  monsters, 
dragons,  and  dolphins,  surmounted  by  a figure  of  Neptune. 

Nautilus  shells  of  Italian  and  German  art. 

An  extraordinary  ivory  cup  and  cover,  by  Frangois 
Flamands,  ‘ 1 F east  of  Bacchus.”  Originally  from  Colonel 
Sykes’  collection,  then  from  that  of  the  late  Colonel 
Sibthorpe. 

Two  fine  silver  salt-cellars.  (Period  of  the  Renais- 
sance). 

Gothic  wine  cup  on  three  feet,  engraved  all  over  with 
arabesque  and  masks,  enamelled  in  various  colours. 

Chef,  very  rare  and  curious,  of  Byzantine  art,  studded 
with  gems.  Date  1300. 

Fine  copy  of  one  of  the  original  Portland  vases,  by 
Wedgwood,  in  good  preservation. 

A collection  of  rare  eastern  arms,  consisting  of  guns, 
dirks,  shields,  swords,  and  pistols,  elaborately  chased  in 
silver,  and  richly  inlaid  with  gold. 

Several  vases  in  Chinese  enamel,  bottles,  &c. 

Mr.  G.  Franchi.  op  Myddleton-street. 

Several  electro-deposits  from  original  shields  in  the 
Musee  d’Artillerie.  at  Paris.  Subjects:  “ The  Head  of 
Pompey  brought  to  Caisar,”  “ The  Laocoon,  &c.,  &c. 

A similar  specimen  from  the  Louvre.  Subject:  “ Siege 
of  Algiers,  by  Charles  V.” 

Electro-deposit  of  small  target,  from  the  collection  of 
the  Count  de  Nieuwerkerke,  at  Paris. 

Electro-deposit  of  shield  in  the  same  collection.  Sub- 
ject : “ Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holol’ernes,”  and  “ De- 
capitation of  John  the  Baptist.” 

Electro-deposit  of  leaden  plates  by  Briot,  from  Marl- 
borough-house. Subjects:  “ The  Prodigal  Son,”  &c. 

Electro-deposits  from  ancient  ivories  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Louvre. 

Electro-deposit  from  an  original  marble,  by  Jean  Gou- 
jon. Subject : “ Portrait  of  the  Sculptor’s  Daughter.” 

Casts  in  fictile  ivory.  Subjects:  “The  Crucifixion 
and  the  Baptism  of  Christ,”  “Christ  Crowned  with 
Thorns,”  &c. 

A series  of  specimens  in  fictile  ivory,  with  copper 
bronzed  surfaces. 

Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskeel. 

An  Etruscan  cup  and  cover,  an  Etruscan  wine  cooler, 
the  Portland  vase,  an  ice-pail  with  ruby  glass  lining, 
Mazeppa  group,  Peter  the  Great  (Ascot  cup),  a Silenus 
tankard,  and  a figure  of  Victory,  all  in  silver. 

Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham,  of  Oxford-street. 

A specimen  of  old  tapestry.  Subject- — -Esther. 

Messrs  Jennens  and  Bettridge,  of  London  and 
Birmingham. 

A very  beautiful  vase,  produced  by  a patented  process 
called,  “gem  enamelling.”  A pair  of  similar  vases 
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designed  by  Gruner,  were  manufactured  for  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert. 

Messes.  Lambeet  and  Rawlings,  Coventky-sthf.et. 

Two  finely-chased  gilt  Tazze,  Italian  manufacture, 

“ Moses  striking  the  Rock,”  “ Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria  at  Jacob’s  Well.” 

Fine  Cup  and  Cover  12  inches  high,  composed  of  Coins. 
Obverse,  Portraits.  Legend,  “ Christian  John,  George  and 
Augustus.”  Reverse,  “Frat:  et  duces,  Saxon:”  1594, 
mint  marked  HR.  Bottom  of  the  Cup,  a Coin,  obverse 
a savage.  Legend,  “Deo  and  Patria,”  Anno  1619.  Re- 
verse, “Anne  of  Brunswick  and  Lunneburg.”  Legend, 

“ Fredric:  Ulri  dux  Brunswic  et  Lunnebur.”  Cover,  a 
Coin,  obverse  two  savages  holding  two  boughs.  Legend. 

“ Ut  frontibus  ita  frondibus  coniunetissimi.”  Reverse, 

“ Arms  of  Brunswic  and  Lunneburg.”  Legend,  “ D.  G. 
Rud : Aug.  et  Anth  : Ulr  : D.D.  Bret  Lu.  Date  1 685,” 
surmounted  by  a figure  of  a savage,  holding  a bag  and 
ingot. 

Fine  silver-gilt  Hanap,  supported  by  a figure  standing- 
on  one  leg. 

Fine  ivory  Tankard,  (reputed)  by  Fiamingo,  “Boys 
assisting  at  a Vintage.” 

Magnificent  [antique  alto-relievo  chased  silver-gilt 
Tankard,  13  inches  high  by  6 inches  diameter.  Subject : 
Bacchanalian  figures  dancing. 

Antique  German  Tankard,  Nymphs  and  Satyrs. 
This  fine  specimen  of  work  has  the  cover  and  foot  of 
filigree  work,  a ducal  coronet  and  J.W.  reversed. 

Fine  Spanish  silver-gilt  Chalice,  with  six  old  enamels  j 
encircled  with  gems. 

Fine  Mulberry  Hanap.  Antique  German  silver-gilt 
Tankard,  chased. 

Fine  Italian  silver-gilt  Chalice.  Subjects:  From  the 
Parables. 

Richly  chased  silver-gilt  German  dish,  fruit  and  scroll 
border  and  figures  in  a garden.  A ditto  to  match,  “ A 
Supper  Party.” 

Fine  German  silver-gilt  Shield,  figures  in  Alto-re- 
lievo, from  ancient  mythology. 

Fine  “Couteau  de  Chasse,”  Damascus  blade.  Handle, 
Stag’s  head,  and  antlers  on  the  guard.  Two  figures,  in 
Ancient  Hunting  Costume. 

Mb.  Page,  of  Whitechapel-road. 

Specimens  of  pellucid  chromatic  embossed  glass. 

Messes.  Thomas  Pearce  and  Son,  of  Ludgate-hill. 

Bronze  statuette  of  Spartacus. 

Bronze  statuette  of  Andromeda. 

Two  vases,  with  covers,  after  the  antique. 

Vase  with  bas-reliefs  and  olive  handles. 

Etruscan  ewer. 

Renaissance  ewer. 

Vase  with  relief  after  Clodion. 

Grecian  Candelabrum. 

Candelabrum  (conventional design). 

Statuette  of  “ Pandora,”  after  Pradier’s  original. ' 

In  Sevres  porcelain — Etruscan  ewer,  decorated  ; Etrus- 
can vase,  decorated ; low  open  vase,  decorated. 

In  Parian — Mug,  with  open  work  ; small  vase,  de- 
corated with  butterflies,  &c. ; ewer,  with  flowers  in 
relief. 

A series  of  vases  to  show  the  most  recent  style  of 
decoration. 

Triple  flower  stand — Bisque. 

Ewer — Bisque. 

Partridge  in  relief — Bisque. 

Painting  on  China  after  Rubens. 

Group  in  Parian — “The  Angel’s  Mission.” 

Moderator  lamps  with  figures  in  bronze. 

Messes.  James  Powell  and  Sons  of  Whitefriabr. 

Painted  and  stained  glass,  and  patent  embossed  stained 
glass.  Also,  a series  of  specimens  illustrative  of  the 
manufacture  of  articles  of  utility  in  plain,  cut,  engraved, 
moulded  and  coloured  glass.  The  glasses  after  Venetian 


patterns,  were  good  illustrations  of  the  capabilities  of  our 
manufacturers  to  reproduce  this  class  of  works. 

Me.  Samuel  L.  Pratt,  of  Bond-street. 

A specimen  of  Tapestry  of  the  15tli  century. — Figures 
of  Saints  and  a Bishop  under  canopies. 

Two  ovals  of  Italian  Tapestry,  of  the  period  of  Henry 
Sth. — “ David  slaying  Goliah “David  taking  the  spear 
&c.,  from  the  tent  of  Saul.” 

Five  pieces  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth,  representing  the 
“ Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.”  • 

Eight  pieces  of  Flemish  Tapestry,  dated  1725  “ The 

Adoration  of  the  Magi “ The  Ascension;”  “ The  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  “The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul;” 
“ Christ  Giving  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter;”  “ Christ  allaying 
the  Tempest :”  “ Peter  Walking  on  the  Sea.” 

Two  specimens  of  Gobelins  Tapestry — Flowers  and 
Arabesques,  of  the  period  of  Louis  XVI. 

Several  large  pieces  of  tapestry  of  various  periods, 
which  entirely  covered  the  walls  of  the  room. 

Messes.  Watherston  and  Beogden,  of  Henrietta- 
street.  Covent-garden, 

Exhibited  their  gold,  enamelled,  and  jewelled  vase, 
which  obtained  a prize  medal  in  1851,  and  a fi^st-class 
medal  in  Paris,  1855.  It  is  the  largest  piece  of  gold 
plate  ever  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  is  valued 
at  2000  guineas. 

Copies  of  Etruscan.  Pompeian,  and  Roman  ornaments 
of  jewellery,  the  originals  being  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  Louvre,  and  the  Marquis  Campana’s  collection,  at 
; Rome.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  attaining  perfection 
in  this  class  of  work,  the  soldering  filigree  wire  upon  solid 
gold  mounts  being  a far  more  delicate  operation  than 
when  altogether  filigree. 

Messrs.  Widdowson  and  Veale,  of  the  Strand. 

A flagon  in  frosted  silver,  repousse  work,  with  four 
compartments,  illustrating  the  Life  of  Christ. 

In  tlie  suite  of  rooms  on  the  first-floor,  were 
exhibited  a fine  collection  of  water-colour  draw- 
ings, by  Turner,  J.  D.  Harding,  Cattermole, 
Corbould,  Stanfield,  Danby,  Warren,  He  Wint, 
Cox,  and  other  eminent  artists,  as  well  as  photo- 
graphs, of  unusual  size,  by  Bisson  freres,  Baldus, 
and  other  distinguished  French  photographers. 
On  the  tables  were  displayed  several  sets  of 
philosophical  apparatus,  optical  instruments,  etc. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Company  lent  from  their  pic- 
ture gallery : — 

Several  fine  water-colour  drawings,  and  a series  of  the 
most  recent  and  finest  French  photographs  in  their  col- 
lection. 

From  the  Literary  Department,  the  following  rare 
and  splendid  books  :— 

rPhe  King  of  Prussia’s  Testament,  of  which  only  four 
copies  exist  in  England. 

The  Dresden  Gallery.  Vol.  1. 

Dickenson’s  pictures  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Progress  of  the  Sydenham  Palace,  two  vols,  (photo- 
graphs). 

Illuminated  Books  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Etchings,  by  John  Clerk,  of  Eldin. 

The  following  gentlemen  contributed  water- 
colour  drawings  ; — 

II.  Burton,  Esq.;  J.  D.  Harding,  Esq.;  John  Hen- 
derson, Esq.;  J.  A.  Rose,  Esq.;  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
Esq.,  R.A.;  George  Stanfield,  Esq.;  Thomas  Tliorby, 
Esq. 

Miss  S.  Durant  contributed  a fine  bust  in  marble,  by 
herself,  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe. 

Mr.  W.  Essex  exhibited  three  enamels,  painted  by 
himself. 

Mr.  Louch — Three  enamels,  painted  by  Mr.  W.  Essex. 
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Mr.  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins — Models  of  the  restored 
animals  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Temple — 25  Indian  antiquities 
from  British  Honduras. 

Messrs.  Bland  and  Long  exhibited  stereoscopes  and 
stereoscopic  pictures. 

Messrs.  Elliott  and  Co.,  of  Charing-eross,  exhibited 
a set  of  philosophical  apparatus  for  educational  purposes, 
as  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Education. 
Also  Professor  Willis’s  apparatus  for  teaching  mechanics. 

Messrs.  Horne  and  Thobnthwaite,  of  Newgate- 
street,  a similar  set  of  apparatus. 

Messrs.  Knight  and  Co.,  of  Foster-lane,  some  im- 
proved stereoscopes. 

Mr.  Ladd,  of  Chancery -lane,  some  microscopes  and 
microscopic  objects. 

Mr.  Mayall,  of  Kegent-street,  stereoscopes  and  speci- 
mens of  his  patent  artificial  ivory  photographs. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Kegent-street,  some  photographic 
portraits. 

The  only  hindrance  to  a full  examination  of 
the  numerous  objects  collected  lor  the  entertain* 
ment  of  the  company,  was  the  over-crowded 
state  of  the  rooms.  Several  applications  have 
been  made  by  members,  since  the  Conversazione, 
for  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  collections,  but 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  re-arranging  the  room 
for  the  Society’s  meetings,  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble to  comply  with  the  requests  made.  This  is, 
however,  much  regretted,  and  leads  the  Council 
to  hope  that  the  members  will  be  induced  to  join 
with  them  in  making  a speedy  and  vigorous 
effort  to  obtain  for  the  Society  that  enlarged  ac- 
commodation which  its  constantly  increasing- 
numbers  and  the  importance  of  its  objects  render 
so  imperatively  necessary. 


TWELFTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 


Wednesday,  Feb.  25,  1857. 

The  Twelfth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  25th  inst.,  Colonel  Sykes,  F.R.S., 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 


Courtauld,  Samuel. 
Eyton,  Price  Ellis. 
Foster,  John  Porter. 
Key,  Kingsmill  Grove. 


| Myers,  George. 

| Stopford,  James  Sydney. 

Tagg,  William. 

| Vigers,  Edward,  jun. 


Previous  to  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  Se- 
cretary called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
three  samples  of  raw  sugar,  the  growth  of  the 
colony  of  Natal,  brought  before  the  Society  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hilton,  who  describes  them  of 
“ very  strong  quality,”  and  adds — 


“ The  average  cost  of  production  of  the  samples  shown 
is,  at  the  outside,  11s.  per  cwt.,  and  the  market  value 
of  sample  No.  1 is  40s.  per  cwt.,  in  bond  in  London,  or 
from  53s.  to  54s.  per  cwt.,  duty  paid.  This  important 
difference  of  value,  coupled  with  the  decreasing  supply 
of  sugars  from  other  places  to  this  market,  has  induced 
me  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  Society.  At  the 
present  time  the  sugar  is  grown  only  upon  a small  scale, 
but  I can  refer  you  to  very  high  authority  for  the  fact, 
that  there  is  abundance  of  land  in  the  colony,  adapted 


for  the  growth  of  it,  that  can  be  bought  from  £1  per  acre. 
It  only  wants  capital  and  enterprise  to  make  Natal  a 
large  sugar-growing  colony.” 

The  Paper  read  was  : — 

ON  THE  FACTORY  OR  HALF-TIME  SYSTEM  OF 

EDUCATION,  AND  ITS  GENERAL  APPLICA- 
TION. 

By  Alexander  Redgrave  (one  of  H.M.  Inspectors 
of  Factories). 

It  would  be  altogether  superfluous,  in  this  room,  and 
before  this  audience,  if  I were  to  occupy  even  a moment 
in  urging  the  necessity  of  the  extension  of  education. 
That  there  does  exist  a want  of  education  among  the 
children  of  the  labouring  classes,  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally acknowledged ; the  chief  point  of  discussion  is,  the 
means  whereby  this  want  should  be  supplied.  Among 
the  plans  which  have  been  proposed  for  ensuring  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes,  the 
factory  or  half-time  system  holds  perhaps,  at  this  moment  , 
the  most  prominent  place.  Many  of  those  who  do  not 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  half-time  system  m its 
integrity,  advocate  a system  which  shall  make  attendance 
at  school  indispensable, under  obligations,  either  pecuniary 
or  moral.  It  has  appeared,  therefore,  that  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  only  compulsory  system  of  education  in  this 
country, — the  factory  or  half-time  system,  a knowledge 
of  its  actual  condition  and  of  its  results,  would  be  most 
useful  at  the  present  moment,  and  I propose  to  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  some 
of  whom  I believe  advocate  an  extension  of  the  half- 
time system,  and  all  of  whom  are  earnest  promoters  of 
education  in  all  its  phases,  such  facts  as  I have  been  able 
to  collect  in  the  execution  of  my  office,  showing  the 
working  of  the  half-time  system,  and,  having  done  that, 
to  offer  some  observations  upon  an  extension  of  a com- 
pulsory system. 

In  examining  the  present  condition  of  the  half-time 
system  of  education,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  into 
its  effects  upon  the  employment  of  juvenile  labour,  upon 
the  operations  of  trade,  its  results  as  a system  for  the 
education  of  the  young,  the  educational  position  of  the 
half-time  scholar  compared  with  its  whole  day  con- 
temporary; and,  having  fairly  investigated  these  points, 
to  inquire  whether  the  system  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  best  that  could  be  adopted. 

Prior  to  the  year  1833,  children  employed  in  the 
factories  received,  as  a class,  no  instruction  whatever. 
There  was  no  limitation  of  the  age  at  which  they  might 
be  admitted  to  work,  there  was  no  restriction  upon  their 
hours  of  work.  Some  manufacturers  indeed  had,  prior 
to  that  date,  established  schools  and  required  the  attend- 
ance therein  of  the  children  employed  by  them ; but, 
when  the  hours  of  work  of  children,  of  women,  and  of 
men,  were  alike  unrestricted  by  custom  as  by  law,  no 
great  educational  advantages  could  be  gained  even  in 
these  factories.  The  surprise  is,  rather  that  any  manu- 
facturer should,  in  the  days  of  unrestricted  labour,  have 
been  willing  to  face  the  competition  of  the  trade,  volun- 
tarily to  surrender  his  position  of  equality,  by  placing 
any  restriction  which  might  influence  disadvantageously 
the  operations  of  his  factory,  even  in  a slight  degree. 
The  conduct  of  these  gentlemen  deserves  the  highest 
praise,  and  in  speaking  of  the  factory  system,  as  jt  now 
exists,  we  must  not  forget  that  these  were  the  pioneers 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  very  salutary  regulations  which, 
for  the  last  20  years,  have  conferred  many  and  great 
benefits  upon  the  factory  operatives. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  more  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  factory  acts  than  as  bearing  upon  juvenile 
labour.  The  half-time  system  is  applicable  only  in 
establishments  wherein  steam,  water,  or  other  mechani- 
cal power,  is  used  to  propel  machinery  for  the  preparing, 
manufacturing,  or  finishing  of  any  articles  made  of  cotton, 
wool,  worsted,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  or  hair.  Bleachworks, 
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dyeliouses,  printworks,  hat  and  lace  factories,  are  ex- 
empted. Thus,  factories  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  by 
steam-power,  for  the  weaving  of  calico  by  water-power, 
for  the  finishing  of  woollen  cloth  by  steam-power- 
are  factories  within  the  scope  of  the  Factory  Acts.  But 
factories  wherein  silk,  velvet,  woollen  goods  are  woven 
by  hand,  are  not  within  the  purview  of  the  statutes. 

In  the  factories  in  which  power  is  employed  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  regulations  as  to  labour : — 

The  labour  of  men  above  18  is  unrestricted. 

The  labour  of  females  above  13,  and  of  males  between 
13  and  18,  is  thus  restricted 

The  hours  of  work  must  be  taken  between  sixa.m.  and 
six  p.m.,  with  1 J hours  out  for  meals,  on  the  first  five  days 
of  the  week, .and  between  six  a.m.  and  two  p.m.,  with 
half-an-hour  out  for  meals  on  Saturdays,  i.e.,  lOi  hours 
on  five  days,  and  71-  hours  on  Saturday  = 60  hours  per 
■week. 

The  labour  of  children  under  8 is  interdicted.  Chil- 
dren between  8 and  13  may  only  be  employed  either 
between  G a.m.  and  1 p.m.,  or  between  12  at  noon  and 
G p.m.  ; they  cannot  be  employed  more  than  6J  horns  on 
any  one  day. 

This  is  the  class  to  which  the  half-time  system  applies, 
as  half  the  day  is  spent  in  factoiy,  the  other  part  must 
be  spent  in  school.  Every  child  between  8 and  13  must 
attend  school  daily  for  three  hours  on  five  days  in  every 
week,  between  8 a.m.  and  G p.m.  The  occupier  of  the 
factory  is  liable  to  penalties  for  employing  a child  the 
week  following  the  omission  of  even  one  attendance  at 
school,  and  for  not  having  certificates  signed  by  the 
school-master  of  everyday’s  attendance  at  school  of  every 
child  employed  by  him.  The  parent  is  also  obliged, 
under  penalty,  to  cause  his  child  to  attend  school. 

The  half-time  system  of  education  consists  of — 

Daily  attendance  at  school  combined  with  half-time 
employment : 

Daily  responsibility  of  the  employer  and  of  the  parent 
for  the  regularity  of  the  school  attendance  for  each 
child. 

There  is  a compulsory  system  of  instruction  under  a 
distinct  act  applicable  to  printworks,  but  it  is  of  so 
doubtful  a value,  being  merely  the  requirement  of  at- 
tendance at  school  for  150  hours  in  every  six  months, 
either  continuously  or  at  intervals,  at  the  option  of  the 
child  or  its  parents,  and  is  carried  out  in  so  few  establish- 
ments, that  I need  not  notice  it  further  in  this  place. 

Such  being  the  requirements  of  the  law  for  preventing 
the  excessive  labour  of  children  in  factories,  and  for 
securing  to  them  some  opportunities  of  instruction,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  what  the  effect  of  this  direct  application 
of  the  system  has  been,  both  with  respect  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  labour  in  factories,  and  upon  the  employ- 
ment, and  consequent  extension  of  education,  of  the 
children. 

The  half-time  system  supposes  the  employment  of  two  \ 
children  working  half  the  day,  to  perform  the  labour  of 
one  child  working  all  day;  and,  however  surprising  it 
may  appear,  yet  it  is  a fact,  that  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  application  of  the  half-time  system,  was  to  exclude 
from  factory  labour,  and  consequently  from  the  intended 
advantages  of  education,  one-half  of  the  children  em- 
ployed for  fulltime,  and  this  will  behest  shown  by  refer- 
ence to  certain  Parliamentary  Returns  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  Joint  Report  of  my  colleagues  and  myself 
recently  laid  before  Parliament.  * 

It  appears  that,  in  1835,  there  were  employed,  in  2,929 
cotton,  wool,  worsted,  and  flax  factories,  47,373  children 
between  9 and  13  years  of  age ; but  as  the  Factory  Act 
was  then  only  in  partial  operation,  but  17,147  of  these 
children  were  then  attending  school,  the  remainder  being 
employed  for  full  time.  Silk  factories  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  these  comparisons  because  they  were  practi- 


* Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  for  the  half-year 
ending  October  31st,  1850. 


cally  exempt  from  the  restrictions  of  the  Factory  Act 
until  1844,  and  since  that  date  they  still  have  peculiar 
exemptions  not  awarded  to  other  factories. 

In  1838,  the  factory  system  was  in  full  operation,  and 
all  the  children  between  9 and  13  years  of  age  attended 
school,  and  were  brought  under  the  half-time  system,, 
rendering  apparently  necessary  the  employment  of  a 
greater  number  of  children  than  were  employed  under 
a full-time  system.  In  this  year,  returns  were  received 
from  3,949  factories  employing  24,831  children,  i.e.,  a 
third  more  factories  employed  one-half  the  number  of 
children — the  number  that  ought  to  have  been  employed 
was  between  70,000  and  80,000. 

Another  return  was  obtained  in  1850.  At  this  period 
it  was  lawful  to  employ  children  at  8 years  of  age,  in- 
stead of  at  9,  which  was  the  earliest  age  of  children  in 
the  previous  returns.  In  this  year,  4,323  factories  em- 
ployed 33,624  children,  a larger  number  than  in  1838, 
but-  a smaller  increase  than  the  increase  of  other  classes 
of  hands. 

The  last  return  is  for  185G,  and  it  shows  a considerable 
increase  of  the  number  of  children  in  cotton  factories, 
but  still  the  number  of  children  between  8 and  13  years 
of  age,  now  employed  for  half-time  in  4,657  factories,  is 
less  than  the  number  of  children,  between  9 and  13  years 
of  age,  employed  in  2,929  factories  in  1835;  or,  com- 
paring 1856  and  1835  (and  making  every  allowance,  in 
the  comparison,  for  the  various  kinds  of  factories  and  off 
processes  brought  within  the  Factoiy  Acts  since  1835, 
such  as  weaving  by  power,  &e.,  in  which  chiefly  adults 
and  young  persons  are  employed),  if  the  labour  of  the 
children  working  full  time  in  1835,  were  performed  in 
factories  in  185G,  by  children  working  half  time,  for 
which  double  the  number  would  be  required,  instead 
only  of  the  44,385  children  now  attending  school,  there 
would  be  at  least  120,000. 

Silk  factories  have  been  excluded  from  the  above  state- 
ment, for  the  reasons  I have  explained  ; but  if  a com- 
parison be  made  ofthem,  similar  andperliaps  more  striking 
results  will  follow. 

In  1844,  silk-throwing  factories  were  exempted  from 
the  half-time  system,  and  in  that  year  the  silk-throwing 
mills  in  the  town  of  Derby  gave  empiloyment  to  the 


following  number  of  hands : — 

Above  13  years  of  age  3265 

Between  1 1 and  13  years  of  age 633 

Bet  ween  8 and  11  years  of  age 431 


all  working  full  time,  and  none  attending  school. 

In  1845,  the  youngest  class,  those  between  8 and  11 
years  of  age,  were  required  to  work  half-time  and  to 
attend  school : — the  numbers  were 


Above  13  years  of  age 3466 

Between  11  and  13  years  of  age 625 

Between  Sand  11  years  of  age 128 


The  labour  of  the  431  children  employed  for  full  time- 
in  1844,  was  not  provided  for  in  1845  by  the  employment 
of  double  the  number  working  half-time,  for  only  128 
half-timers,  less  than  one  third,  were  then  employed ; nor 
was  this  deficiency  caused  by  the  introduction  of  new 
machinery.  In  1850,  the  number  of  half-timers  was 
reduced  to  12,  and  although  they  had  increased  to  93  in 
1856,  the  remainder  of  a large  increase  was  confined  to 
the  oldest  hands. 

That  these  results  were  the  direct  effect  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  half-time  system,  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
trouble  of  arranging  relays  or  sets  of  children,  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  twice  the  number  for  the  same  work,  and 
the  difficulties  with  respiect  to  wages,  were  serious  impedi- 
ments to  a cheerful  acceptance  of  the  system  ; and  when 
to  these  is  superadded  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the 
employer  so  long  as  he  has  one  child  upon  his  premises, 
the  constant  necessity  of  supervision  over  the  school 
attendance  of  the  children — a supervision  over  them  not 
in  the  factory,  but  beyond  its  limits,  and  frequently 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  his  control,  it  is  not  un- 
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natural  that  the  employment  of  half-timers  has  so  much 
diminished ; in  fact  they  are  rarely  now  employed  unless 
the  supply  of  older  hands  is  limited,  or  the  nature  ot  the 
work  is  held  to  require  smaller  hands.  If  the  eftect  of 
the  half-time  system  had  been  to  cause  the  attendance  at 
school  of  the  children  whom  its  provisions  banished  from 
the  factory,  we  should  not  regret  that  the  labour  of  child- 
ren in  factories  has  been  so  much  diminished : but  the 
knowledge  that  such  avast  number  of  children  have  been 
deprived  of  the  educational  benefits  intended  for  them, 
is  a matter  of  the  deepest  concern  to  all.  An  intelligent 
manufacturer  of  Glasgow,  in  a letter  addressed  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  laments thatin  thatcity, containing 400,000 
inhabitants,  only  140  half-time  children  are  attending 
school ; and  lie  thus  describes  the  present  condition  of  the 
children  destined  to  become  factory  operatives  when  old 
enough : — 

“ Twenty  years’  trial  has  left  the  factory  population 
as  uneducated  as  ever,  and  the  children  now,  instead  of 
the  healthful  discipline  of  the  factory  and  the  schools, 
are  degraded  to  ragged  idleness  and  stolid  ignorance. 
Instead  of  giving  them  moderate  labour  with  the  addition 
of  healthful  teaching,  children  have  been  robbed  of  all 
employment,  aud  turned  over  helpless  and  unprovided 
for  to  the  tender  teaching  of  the  streets.” 

My  colleague,  Sir  John  Kincaid,  who  is  Inspector  of 
Prisons  as  well  as  Inspector  of  Factories  for  Scotland,  and 
who  may  therefore  speak  with  authority  upon  the  unedu- 
cated classes,  thus  refers  in  his  report  for  April  last,  to 
the  educational  condition  of  the  factory  population  in 
Scotland 

“ As  the  question  of  education  is  at  the  present  time 
attracting  much  attention,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
it  may  not  be  inopportune  if  I revert  to  some  observa- 
tions on  that  subject  which  1 made  in  previous  reports, 
arising  out  of  inquiries  which  you  directed  me  to  make 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  children  in  the  houses  of 
their  parents.  These  observations  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  my  report  of  April  1850,  p.  34 ; October  1850, 
p.  42 ; and  in  that  for  October  1852,  p.  46. 

“ The  educational  condition  of  the  children  ofthe  poorer 
classes  in  Scotland  is  in  no  respect  improved  since  I then 
wrote;  I still  go  into  factories,  and  selecting  at  random 
the  names  of  five  or  six  children  to  be  brought  before  me 
for  examination,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  only  one 
or  sometimes  two  of  the  number  can  either  read  or  write. 

“ Thislamentablestateof  ignorance  is  not  caused  by  the 
want  of  schools,  for  there  are,  I believe,  few  districts  in 
Scotland  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  may  not 
receive  education  at  a mere  nominal  charge  ; but  poverty 
and  profligacy  arealike  instrumental  in  inducing  parents, 
instead  of  sending  their  children  to  school,  rather  to  send 
them  prowling  the  streets,  on  the  chance  of  picking  up  a 
few  pence,  honestly  or  dishonestly,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  feed  the  wants  or  the  vices  of  the  parents. 

‘ ; Such  is  the  condition  of  agreat  number  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Scotland, 
until  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  13,  when  they 
become  eligible  for  employment  in  the  factories  as  1 young 
persons ; ’ for,  as  I formerly  showed,  the  educational 
clauses  of  the  Factory  Act,  contrary  to  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  its  framers,  have  virtually  excluded  children 
under  13  years  of  age  from  employment  in  the  Scotch 
factories,  so  that  the  class  I have  adverted  to,  having 
received  no  education  prior  to  their  entering  the  factories, 
have  little  chance  of  receiving  any  after,  their  weekly 
earnings  being  absorbed  in  the  wants  of  their  parents. 

This  is  an  enormous  social  evil,  which,  it  appears  to 
me,  may  be  corrected  by  giving  the  parent  a direct  in- 
terest in  the  education  of  his  child,  by  establishing  an 
educational  test  as  a qualification  for  employment.” 

The  main  object  of  parents  is  unfortunately  to  enjoy- 
at  the  earliest  possible  period,  full-time  wages  instead  of 
half-time  wages,  and  all  kinds  of  artifices  are  employed 
to  entitle  a child  to  work  full  time.  To  obtain  this  it 
is  necessary  that  the  child  should  be  certified  by  a sur- 


geon to  be  in  his  opinion  13  years  of  age,  and  forgery  and 
I falsification  of  documents  are  not  unfrequently  employed 
| for  obtaining  that  expression  of  opinion.  Avery  painful 
case  was  recently  brought  to  my  notice,  in  which  a cer- 
tificate of  baptism  had  been  altered  so  as  to  prove  a child 
not  really  12  to  be  13.  The  surgeon  had  refused  to  give 
a full-time  certificate  to  a boy  in  his  opinion  under  12  ; 
the  boy  afterwards  produced  a certificate  of  baptism 
proving  his  age  to  be  13,  but  upon  examining  the  docu- 
ment carefully,  the  surgeon  found  that  the  year  of  the 
birth  had  been  altered.  He  forwarded  it  to  me,  and  from 
the  investigation  which  was  made  with  the  view  of  pu- 
nishing the  person  who  had  altered  the  certificate,  it 
appeared  that  the  boy  was  an  orphan,  that  he  could  read 
and  write  well,  and  that  he  lived  with  an  aunt,  who  had 
refused  to  keep  him  any  longer  unless  lie  obtained  work 
for  full  time.  Not  being  able  to  do  so,  he  himself  altered 
the  certificate  and  presented  it  to  the  surgeon. 

Independently  of  the  direct  interference  with  labour  of 
the  half-time  system,  improvements  in  machinery,  which 
meet  us  in  every  kind  offaetory,  are  nearly  all  substitutes 
for  manual  labour ; the  fewer  the  hands  in  a factory,  the 
more  easily,  the  more  economically,  can  its  operations  be 
conducted,  and  the  younger  hands  are  those  whose  labour 
is  most  frequently  dispensed  with.  I have  been  assured 
in  woollen  factories  that  the  “ Piecing  Machine,”  the 
only  operation  of  which  is  to  join  or  splice  the  rollers  of 
wool,  usually  performed  by  school  children,  has  been 
adopted  expressly  to  avoid  the  employment  of  them.  The 
use  of  this  machine  and  the  condenser,  also  dispensing 
with  juvenile  labour,  is  extending  very  rapidly,  thus 
throwing  many  out  of  work  who  were  physically  capable 
of  performing  it,  and  depriving  them  of  certain  educa- 
tional advantages  which  they  could  not  possess  as  full 
timers. 

Such  having  been  the  effect  of  the  half-time  system 
upon  the  number  of  children  employed  in  factories,  it  is 
desirable,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  what  has  been 
obtained  by  half-time  attendance  at  school. 

In  the  minds  of  many  parents,  and  lam  bound  also  to 
add  of  too  many  factory  occupiers,  it  is  considered  suffi- 
cient if  the  schoolmaster’s  certificate  attest  the  attendance 
of  a child  at  school,  merely  so  as  to  satisfy  the  law.  Be  the 
schoolmaster  who  he  may,  provided  he  testify  to  the  daily 
three  hours’  atttendanee  at  school,  they  are  satisfied — thus 
the  law  teaches  them.  The  law  requires  the  child  to  be 
in  school  from  9 to  12,  or  from  2 to  5 ; that  therefore 
is  all  that  is  deemed  necessary  ; the  quality  of  the  school 
is  no  part  of  the  compact.  The  parents  select  the  school 
(and  the  right  to  do  so  is  properly  theirs,)  but  having 
done  what  the  law  requires,  are  they  really  so  much  to 
blame?  My  colleague  Mr.  Howell,  in  his  last  report,  pp. 
54,  55,  refers  to  this  subject  in  the  following  terms : — 

“ The  parents  of  the  factory  children,  in  complying 
with  those  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  which  enjoin 
daily  attendance  at  some  school,  are  from  poverty  neces- 
sarily guided  in  their  selection  of  the  school  rather  by 
its  cheapness  than  by  its  merits,  in  order  that  as  small  a 
sum  as  possible  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  child’s 
weekly  contribution  to  the  common  stock  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  family.  And  where,  as  in  the  Factory  Act,  he 
certificate  is  so  ill  contrived  for  the  attainment  of  its 
professed  object — the  furtherance  of  education — as  merely 
to  attest  the  barren  fact  that  a certain  number  of  hours 
have  been  spent  in  a schoolroom,  without  any  guarantee 
that  something  useful  has  been  learned,  or  that  some 
definite  progress  has  been  made  in  gaining  useful  know- 
ledge, it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  good  schools 
.should  be  provided,  and  made  accessible  at  as  cheap 
a rate  as  any  others  into  which  children  of  the  poorest 
people  are  admitted ; otherwise  the  parents  will  always 
choose  the  cheap  private  day  or  dame’s  schools  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  educational  establishments  where  really 
useful  instruction  is  to  be  obtained,  but  at  a higher  price. 

The  remedy  for  this  defect  would  seem  to  be  to  enable 
public  day  schools,  by  a sufficient  endowment,  to  give 
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better  instruction  at  as  cheap  a rate  as  that  at  which  these 
dames  and  private  schools  are  opened  to  factory  children, 
or  to  require  in  every  case  a certificate  of  proficiency  from 
time  to  time  as  a test  of  something  having  been  learnt, 
instead  of  a mere  certificate  of  so  many  hours  having  been 
spent  in  a schoolroom.” 

The  attendance  at  school,  when  observed,  is  only  for 
half-time  ; while  the  regular  hours  of  the  school  are  six 
per  day,  and  an  energetic  and  intelligent  master  has  an 
arduous  task  to  make  those  six  hours  comprise  all  that 
he  could  wish,  what  small  chance  has  the  half-day 
scholar  of  reaping  real  advantages  from  the  confined  op- 
portunities of  a half-time  system.  In  the  case  of  girls, 
for  instance,  attending  school  three  hours  per  day,  they 
must  be  taught  to  knit,  sew,  and  to  mend  clothes  ; one 
hour,  frequently  one  hour  and  a-half,  is  devoted  each  day 
to  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  needle ; the  remaining 
hour  and  a-half  or  t wo  hours  to  general  instruction  ; what 
can  they  learn  in  that  time?  how  much  of  the  teacher’s 
time  can  be  bestowed  upon  each  individual  ? Again,  it 
is  most  important  to  remember,  that  to  the  ordinary  day 
scholar  his  school  is  his  only  occupation  ; to  the  factory 
child  it  is  a part  only  of  his  occupation,  and  secondary 
to  his  employment. 

The  school  attendance,  moreover,  is  not  continuous;  it 
depends  upon  the  regular  employment  of  the  child.  If 
the  child  does  not  work  for  a week,  it  does  not  go  to 
school  ; and  in  general  the  child  destined  for  factory 
labour  does  not  go  to  school  until  compelled  by  its  en- 
trance into  a factory.  If  the  school  attendance  endured 
from  the  age  of  8 years  until  13,  when  school  attendance 
is  no  longer  obligatory,  the  results  of  a half-time  system 
would  be  doubtless  satisfactory,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  duration  of  attendance  at  school,  and  the 
real  value  of  that  attendance  as  exhibited  in  the  progress 
of  the  children. 

The  very  short  time  during  which  the  children  of  the 
labouring  classes  remain  at  school  is  the  greatest  exist- 
ing impediment  to  be  removed  ; it  clogs  the  best  efforts 
of  the  school  teacher  ; it  retards  the  progress  of  the  child, 
and  produces  failure  where  we  in  vain  seek  success,  and 
its  real  proportions  cannot  be  too  widely  known. 

The  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  enable  us  to 
appreciate  this  question  as  its  importance  deserves.  In 
them  will  be  found  most  valuable  statements,  showing 
the  ages  and  attainments  of  school  children,  and  the 
length  of  their  stay  in  school.  The  proportions  of  the 
latter  vary  in  different  localities;  but  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  it  appears  that  about  one  half  of  the  children 
(46  per  cent. ) leave  school  before  the  expiration  of  one 
year. 

In  myreport  for  April,  1853, 1 gave  the  results  of  some 
inquiries  into  this  subject  among  the  schools  of  my 
district,  at  which  factory  children  attend.  The  number 
of  schools  is  about  310.  Of  these  I rejected  126,  viz  : — 
those  which  were  of  a marked  inferior  character,  and 
those  which  were  attended  by  so  few  factory  children 
as  to  afford  no  comparison,  and  I obtained  from  18R 
being  National-schools,  Church,  British  and  Foreign, 
Dissenting  and  Factory-schools,  being  the  best  in  my 
district,  returns  shewing  the  duration  of  attendance', 
and  the  attainments  of  the  children. 

The  number  of  children  then  attending  these  schools, 
(April,  1853)  amounted  to  14,705  half-timers  employed 
in  factories,  and  15,125  children  not  employed  in  fac- 
tories attending  school  the  whole  day.* 

The  duration  of  attendance  in  these  schools  is  very 
similar  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  and,  comparing  the  two  classes  of  scholars, 
appeared  to  be  as  follows: 


* The  above  number  of  14,705  half-time  children  attending 
only  ISt  of  the  schools  in  my  district,  was  very  little  less  than 
one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  children  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories of  the  United  Kingdom. 


In  School. 

Factory 

children. 

Whole  day 
Scholars. 

Under  6 months 

Per  cent. 
37.4 
24.2 
14.6 
23.8 

Per  cent. 

1 year  and  above  6 months 

23.9 

16.5 

2 years  and  above  1 year  

Above  2 years , 

This  is  a somewhat  important  statement,  because  it  is 
evident  that  the  factory  half-time  system  has  not  had 
the  effect  of  prolonging  the  duration  of  school  attend- 
ance. 

In  the  same  report  I gave  the  best  results  I could 
obtain  as  to  the  attainments  of  the  factory  half-time 
children  then  attending  school,  as  compared  with  their 
fellow  scholars,  attending  school  all  day;  and  I procured 
statements  of  the  actual  occupation  of  the  children  in 
school,  of  which  the  follcAving  is  an  analysis : — 


Factory 

children. 

Whole  day 
children. 

Per  cent. 

10.7 

21.3 

41.7 

26.3 

Per  cent. 
26.5 

20.9 
25.7 

26.9 

Learning  to  read  and  write,  and  the  first  four  \ 

Learning  grammar,  geography,  history,  and  ^ 
the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic j 

This  statement  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  factory 
children;  but  then  none  of  the  factory  children  are 
under  S years  of  age,  while  the  other  children  are  from 
4 years  and  upwards ; but  if  such  of  the  children  as  are 
under  8 years  of  age  are  excluded,  the  comparison,  from 
tire  best  data  I could  obtain,  appeared  to  be  as  follows: — 


Factory 

children. 

Whole  day 
children. 

Learning  to  read  only 

Per  cent. 
10.7 

Per  cent. 

Learning  to  read  and  write  only  ... 

21.3 

. 

Learning  to  read  and  write,  and  the  first  four  1 
rules  of  simple  arithmetic / 

41.7 

48.9 

Learning  grammar,  &c.,  and  higher  rules  of } 
arithmetic  j' 

26.3 

51.1 

This  statement  discloses  a discouraging  picture  of  the 
average  attainments  of  factory  half-timers,  compared 
with  whole-day  children  of  the  same  age  and  in  the 
same  schools ; both  classes  remain  in  school  about  the 
same  time ; but  the  factory  half-timers  only  spend,  at 
the  utmost,  half  of  that  time  in  school. 

The  value  of  regular  attendance  at  school  is  shown  in 
the  attainments  of  the  children  attending  five  of  the 
factory  schools  in  my  district;  i.e.,  schools  attached  to 
factories,  supported  by  the  occupiers  of  the  factories  for 
the  education  of  the  half-time  children  employed  by 
them,  in  which  the  vacancies  in  the  factory  are  tilled  by 
draughting  boys  from  the  school.  The  attainments  of 
the  children,  who  have  thus  attended  school  all  day 
prior  to  working  in  the  factory,  are  as  follows: — 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Learning  to  read  only  1.2  instead  of  10.7 

Learning  to  read  and  write  only  11.0  „ 21.3 

Learning  to  read  and  write,  and  the  four ) ((  ^ - 

first  rules  of  simple  arithmetic  I 1 * 

Learning  grammar,  &c.,  and  higher  rules  f 1()  g - 

of  arithmetic / 

This  is,  perhaps,  what  the  abstract  principle  of  the 
half-time  system  was  expected  to  produce,  but  having 
failed  to  secure  regular  attendance  at  school  from  the 
age  of  8 to  13  years,  it  has  failed  in  its  chief  recom- 
mendation as  a'system  of  education. 

But  factory  legislation,  of  which  the  half-time  system 
is  a part,  has  been  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the 
labouring  classes.  It  at  once  put  a stop  to  the  growth 
of  that  unnatural  system  wherein  the  employment  of 
the  wife  and  mother  superseded  that  of  the  husband  and 
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father;  the  employment  of  the  child,  that  of  the  adult. 
The  adult  man,  the  duration  of  whose  labour  is  not 
directly  lessened  by  the  factory  acts,  does,  nevertheless, 
work  for  shorter  hours,  as  his  labour  depends  upon  that- 
of  women  and  children  which  cannot  bo  protracted.  The 
mother  is  no  longer  detained  from  her  home,  her  children, 
her  domestic  duties,  after  G o’clock  in  the  evening  ; she 
lias  ample  time  for  meals,  and  on  Saturday  her  work 
ceases  at  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Young  men  and 
women  enjoy  similar  advantages,  and  the  Institutions  in 
union  with  this  Society  can  probably  bear  testimony 
that  the  time  after  0 o’clock  in  the  evening  is  well  spent. 

I may  mention,  as  an  instance  of  the  value  of  the  relief 
afforded  by  the  factory  acts  to  this  class  of  workers,  the 
follow  ng  circumstance  which  came  under  my  own 
observation  : — 

A factory  was  recently  established  at  a seaport  in  my 
district  where  none  had  previously  existed.  At  my  first 
visit  I found  the  hands,  all  of  whom,  except  3 or  4,  were 
girls  and  young  women,  working  in  one  large  room, 
noisy,  inattentive,  and  impudent.  They  were,  in  fact,  in 
the  words  of  the  manager  “ a sad  lot.”  But,  at  subse- 
quent. visits  I found  the  aspect  of  the  place  changed ; noise 
had  ceased,  they  were  all  attentive  to  their  work,  and 
the  manager  told  me  he  did  not  then  wish  to  have  a 
better  set  of  hands,  many  of  whom  had  been  with  him 
from  the  commencement.  In  explanation  of  the  change, 
he  told  me  he  had  established  an  evening  school  5 nights 
in  the  week,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  taught  all  who 
chose  to  attend,  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  at  a 
charge  of  one  penny  per  week,  the  occupier  of  the  factory 
finding  the  lighting  and  firing  in  the  winter  months. 
The  attendance  varied  from  50  to  70  per  night,  and  the 
excellent  manager  pointed  out  to  me  several  women  who 
were  ignorant  of  their  letters,  but  who  could  now  read 
and  write. 

Children  of  tender  years  have  been  benefited  in  a 
greater  degree.  Factory  legislation  has  prevented  the 
excessive  labour  of  the  child ; it  can  no  longer  be  em- 
ployed from  earljr  morn  to  dusky  eve,  hour  by  hour  and 
side  by  side  with  the  adult  man ; its  strength  is  not 
overtasked,  its  unset  bores  are  not  crippled,  nor  its  con- 
stitution diseased  by  exhaustion  and  protracted  employ- 
ment. Its  labour  must  be  moderate ; it  must  pass 
some  hours  daily  in  school ; and,  ibeing  so  obliged  to 
attend  school,  the  school  fee  is  provided  for  in  the  wages 
it  earns.  Those  children  who  do  work  in  factories 
have  thus  been  brought  to  school,  who,  without  these 
laws  wou'd  never  have  entered  a school -room. 

Two  great  objects  were  proposed  by  the  benevolent 
authors  of  factory  legislation.  Tne  physical  and  the 
moral  improvements  of  factory  hands.  Their  physical 
improvement  is  now  well  established  ; sufficient,  yet  mo- 
derate labour  has  produced  its  natural  results.  The 
present  generation  of  factory  hands  are  free  from  the 
diseases  and  ills  which  afflicted  their  predecessors.  It  is 
rare  to  see  what  are  commonly  called  factory  cripples 
men  whose  strength  in  youth  from  excessive  labour  was 
unable  to  support  the  fatigue  of  their  employment,  whose 
spines  became  curved,  whose  legs  gave  way  beneath  the 
weight  of  their  attenuated  frames.  Upon  inquiring  of 
one  whom  I recently  met  in  a manufacturing  town,  to 
what  he  attributed  his  deformity,  he  replied,  “ When  a 
boy  I was  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  but  15  hours  a day  in 
a factory,  before  you  gentlemen  came  to  look  after  us, 
made  me  what  I am.”  The  daily  labour  of  that  man’s 
child  now  never  can  exceed  six  hours  and  a half. 

The  actual  effect  upon  the  moral  improvement  of 
adults  and  adolescents  could  not  be  so  immediate.  Their 
bodies  required  rest,  which  was  given  upon  the  passing 
of  the  statute,  but  their  minds  required  occupation  for 
which  they  could  only  be  gradually  adapted.  Neverthe- 
less, the  improvements  in  social  habits,  the  increasing 
desire  for  instruction,  and  the  appreciation  among  em- 
ployers of  those  as  servants  who  distinguish  themselves 
by  attainments  as  well  as  industry,  so  happily  called 


into  action  by  the  exertions  of  the  Council  of  this  So- 
ciety, warrant  the  confident  hope  that  time  and  opportu- 
nity have  not  been  thrown  away. 

To  the  moderate  hours  of  labour  and  necessary  at- 
tendance  at  school  of  children  under  13  years  of  age, 
may  doubtless  be  traced  gradual  improvements  in  cha- 
racter and  conduct ; from  them  other  benefits  have  flown 
and  will  yet  be  brought  to  light.  Many  children  have 
turned  their  half-time  school  attendance  to  good  account ; 
and  have  taken  a respectable  position  among  the  whole 
day  scholars.  Some  have  gained  pupil  teacherships,  and 
and  have  obtained  advancement  in  consequence  of  attain- 
ments and  conduct ; and  it  is  most  gratifying  that  factor}- 
labour,  as  at  present  regulated,  does  not  prevent  the  in- 
dustrious and  intelligent  child  from  obtaining  a reward 
commensurate  with  its  exertions.  But  all  children  have 
not  the  like  application;  all  parents  have  not  the  like 
desire  to  foster  the  diligence  of  their  children,  the  same 
pride  in  their  successful  attainment  of  knowledge.  The 
instances  to  which  I have  referred  are  not  the  rule  of  the 
half-time  system,  but  the  exception,  proofs  of  what  can 
be  done  under  an  imperfect  system.  A retrospective 
view  of  the  half-time  system  of  education  must  convince 
every  one  that  it  was  excellent  as  a commencement ; 
that  it  was  at  its  institution  a great  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  it  is  at  the  present  time  a great  boon  to  a 
portion,  though  comparatively  a small  portion,  of  the 
labouring  classes.  Fully  alive  to  the  advantages  which 
flow  from  it,  I cannot,  however,  satisfy  myself  that,  as 
an  educational  scheme,  it  would  be  adapted  for  general 
and  indiscriminate  extension. 

It  is  not  a system  simply  for  promoting  education  ; it 
has  a double  purpose ; it  is  a part  of  a general  scheme 
for  the  prevention  of  the  excessive  labour  of  children, 
young  persons,  and  women.  If  it  be  shown  that  exces- 
sive labour  prevails  in  trades  not  under  the  Factory  Acts, 
— as,  for  instance,  in  lace  factories — let  the  labour  of 
children  in  those  trades  be  restricted  to  half-time,  and 
let  them  be  sent  to  school  as  if  employed  in  factories,  but 
if  no  such  excessive  labour  be  alleged,  and  if  the  sole 
object  proposed  be  to  secure  to  children  of  tender  years 
opportunities  for  instruction,  then  should  tire  regula- 
tions be  framed  for  that  specific  purpose,  not  involving- 
other  considerations,  which  will  militate  against  the  full 
and  satisfactory  development  of  the  enactments. 

The  authors  of  factory  legislation  having  in  view  the 
twofold  object  of  permitting  moderate  labour,  and  of 
providing  for  instruction  in  certain  trades,  where  certain 
physical  evils  were  caused  by  excessive  labour,  necessa- 
rily adopted  a combination  of  the  two,  but  if  they  had 
been  required  to  propose  a scheme  of  education  for  uni- 
versal application,  I think  it  may  be  reasonably  ques- 
tioned whether  they  would  have  recommended  exactly 
the  same  scheme. 

It  appears,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge , that,  for  some 
years  to  come,  the  labour  of  children  will  be  indispensable 
to  the  employer  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  and  it  ap- 
pears no  less  probable,  that  the  wages  of  their  labour  will 
be  indispensable  to  parents;  those  who  pay  and  those 
who  receive  being  both  agreed,  it  is  unlikely  that  their 
compact  will  be  easily  disturbed.  We  may  all  desire  a 
golden  age,  when  every  child  shall  remain  at  school 
until  the  age  of  14  years,  and  shall  not  depart  therefrom 
until  some  years’  training  shall  have  produced  a result; 
the  realisation  of  such  a dream  is  at  the  present  moment 
impossible,  but  we  may  nevertheless  attempt  that  which 
is  practicable,  which  will  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed,  which  will 
offend  few  prejudices,  and  which  will  prepare  the  way  for 
improvements  which  the  growth  of  time  and  the  ripen- 
ing of  men’s  minds  will  fit  them  to  appreciate  and  to 
accept. 

If  the  legislature  is  to  be  called  upon  to  place  other 
trades  under  restrictions — and  if  other  trades  why  should 
there  be  any  exception — it  is  certainly  of  the  gravest 
importance  that  the  restrictions  should  be  productive  of 
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the  largest-  amount  of  good,  that  those  who  are  placed 
under  pains  and  penalties  should  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  a commensurate  good  follows  from  the 
restrictions,  and  that  the  restrictions  should  not  be 
opposed,  oven  in  imagination,  to  the  interests  of  either 
employer  or  employed. 

To  the  government  of  this  country  belongs  the  duty  of 
enunciating  principles ; to  the  people  themselves,  under 
such  supervision  only  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary, 
the  duty  of  carrying  those  principles  into  effect.  It 
would  be  perfectly  legitimate  for  the  legislature  to  enact 
that  every  child  shall  receive  instruction,  but  it  would  be 
indefensible  if  they  were  to  prescribe  the  schools  in  which 
sucli  instruction  must  be  communicated,  and  the  manuals 
which  must  be  used,  and  I apprehend  that  the  legislature 
is  actually  willed  upon  by  all  moral  and  social  considera- 
tions to  see  to  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  those 
who  will  not  see  to  it  themselves,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple upon  which  the  legislature  has  already  interfered  in 
the  case  of  children  who,  from  the  neglect  of  their 
parents,  have  lapsed  into  crime,  by  requiring  such 
parents  to  maintain  their  children  during  a lengthened 
reformatory  incarceration  for  tire  offences  to  be  traced  to 
the  neglect  of  parental  duties.  The  analogous  course 
would  appear  to  be,  to  deprive  parents  of  their  present 
right  to  tlie  wages  of  children  of  tender  years,  by  declar- 
ing that  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of 
age  should  be  illegal,  unless  they  produced  an  educational 
certificate. 

As  the  legislature  has  already  provided  safeguards 
against  the  excessive  labour  of  children  in  certain  em- 
ployments, wherein  their  physical  development  would 
suffer  but  for  that  intervention,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
necessary  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  to 
other  employments,  unless  a reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  be  specially  determined  upon.  There  is  one  class 
of  employment  in  which  the  necessity  of  interference 
with  labour  has  been  clearly  established,  viz.,  Lace 
Factories,  where  the  most  disastrous  moral  results  are 
the  effect  of  unrestricted  labour ; but  having  regard  now 
to  the  question  of  education  generally,  I would  venture 
to  propose : — 

That  no  child  under  the  age  of  12  years  should  be  em- 
ployed as  an  apprentice,  or  for  hire,  or  continuously  in  any 
other  manner  (except  children  whose  school  attendance  is 
regulated  by  the  Factory  Acts),  unless  a certificate  be  pro- 
duced to  the  person  employing  the  child,  certifying  that 
he  has  attended  school,  and  that  he  can  read  the  Bible 
fluently,  can  write  a fair  text-hand,  and  can  work  sums 
in  the  four  first  rules  of  simple  arithmetic.  That  the 
certificate  should  be  signed  by  a schoolmaster,  whose 
signature  should  be  attested  by  a clergyman  or  magis- 
trate. That  no  certificate  should  be  valid  unless  upon 
an  engraved  form  issued  from  the  Stamp-office,  bearing  a 
sixpenny  stamp,  and  sold  at  the  ju  ice  of  the  stamp  by  all 
persons  licensed  to  sell  stamps.  That  there  should  iie  a 
penalty  ujion  the  employer  and  upon  the  parent  of  a 
child  employed  without  a certificate,  and  a penalty  for 
forgery  or  fabrication  of  certificates. 

The  principle  of  requiring  instruction  to  precede  em- 
jiloyment  would,  1 think,  be  much  less  difficult  of  appli- 
cation, and  much  less  exacting  to  employers,  much  less 
obnoxious  to  the  prejudices  of  parents,  as  well  as  much 
less  opjiosed  to  their  interests  than  a half-time  system, 
while  it  would  be,  I believe,  much  more  efficient  in 
reality. 

The  employer  would  have  but  one  act  to  perform,  to 
require  the  production  of  a certificate,  to  examine  it,  and 
satisfy  himself  of  its  trustworthiness,  and  his  responsi- 
bility would  be  at  an  end.  He  would  not  have  to  em- 
ploy two  hands  for  one;  to  re-arrange  wages,  nor  would 
lie  lie  liable  to  penalties  day  by  day  for  the  omission  of 
children  to  attend  school.  No  daily  vigilance  would  be 
necessary  to  see  that  the  children  have  attended  school, 
nor  weekly  examination  of  certificates. 

However  much  we  may  lament  the  indifference  which 


the  labouring  classes  exhibit  to  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  however  much  we  may  condemn  their  pre- 
judices, we  cannot  ignore  the  existence  of  both,  nor  the 
difficulty  of  eradicating  them ; which,  though  we  may  be 
unable  to  disperse,  it  might  still  perhaps  be  possible  so  to 
regulate,  as  to  make  that  which  is  unyielding  and  rigid, 
pliant  and  bending  to  our  will.  The  labouring  man 
does  not  as  yet  appreciate  the  value  of  education  for  his 
child.  He  looks  to  his  child  earning  wages.  If  educa- 
tion were  indispensable  to  fit  children  for  employment, 
how  many  would  now  be  at  school,  instead  of  idling  in 
the  public  thoroughfares. 

Under  the  half-time  system  the  parent  does  not  send 
his  cliilil  to  school,  because  he  waits  until  his  employ- 
ment in  a factory  shall  provide  for  the  school  fee,  and 
he  only  sends  him  to  school  then  because  attendance  at 
school  is  imperative.  Here  there  is  an  indirect  induce- 
ment to  the  parent  to  keep  his  children  from  school,  or 
to  prove  his  child  to  be  of  that  age  when  school  attend- 
ance is  no  longer  obligatory.  It  is  always  an  object 
with  the  parent  to  obtain  the  admission  of  his  child  to  a 
factory  as  a full-timer,  because  he  then  receives  full-time 
wages  instead  of  half-time  wages ; thus  the  parent  has 
no  solid  advantage  in  sending  his  child  to  school ; lie 
does  so,  because  without  it  lie  cannot  receive  the  child’s 
weekly  pittance.  But  if  it  were  made  to  his  interest  to 
send  his  child  to  school  at  an  early  age,  to  see  that  his 
child  learnt  something  at  school — if  lie  perceived  that 
the  children  who  had  been  to  school  were  preferred  to 
those  who  were  ignorant — -if  the  receipt  of  wages  de- 
pended upon  previous  instruction,  if  full-time  wages 
were  always  to  be  obtained- — if,  in  fact,  it  were  made  a 
question  of  wages,  1 doubt  not  that  a very  different 
feeling  from  that  which  now  exists  would  animate  the 
labouring  classes.  Under  such  a system  there  would  be 
little  interference  with  the  supply  of  labour,  or  with  the 
rate  of  wages,  although  the  commencement  to  labour  of 
some  few  children  might  possibly  be  postponed  for  a 
short  period ; and  there  being  no  responsibility  con- 
stantly hanging  over  the  head  of  the  parent,  his  preju- 
dices against  education  would  gradually  yield  to  convic- 
tion, and  while  sending  his  children  to  school,  he  would 
be  preparing  a future  supply  of  juvenile  labourers. 

If  a parent  object  now  to  the  half-time  wages  of  his 
child  in  a factory,  he  has  the  option  of  obtaining  for  it 
work  elsewhere  for  full  time,  where  full-time  employ- 
ment has  not  been  shown  to  be  injurious,  but  if  a half- 
time system  were  universal,  children  who  might  be  re- 
fused work  on  account  of  their  being  half-timers,  or 
whose  parents  might  object  to  half-time  wages,  would  be 
deprived  of  work,  of  wages,  and  of  instruction. 

The  first  objection  that  may  be  urged  against  the 
principle  which  1 have  ventured  to  propose,  will  be  the 
restriction  of  the  certificate  to  children  under  12  years  of 
age.  It  will  be  contended,  and  with  great  truth,  that  pre- 
vious to  that  age  the  merest  rudiments  are  learnt,  and 
that  it  is  after  the  age  of  12  that  the  real  value  of  in- 
struction is  felt,  and  that  all  our  efforts  ought  to  be  di- 
rected to  retain  children  at  school  after  that  age.  To 
the  importance  of  such  an  effort  I fully  subscribe;  but 
in  proposing  that  the  legislature  should  interfere  to  com- 
pel children  to  attend  school,  care  must  be  taken  that 
eomjiulsion  should  be  exercised  in  those  directions,  and 
for  those  objects  alone,  where  compulsion  would  be  justi- 
fiable. If  the  legislature  were  dealing,  as  in  the  case  of 
factory  operatives,  with  the  physical  condition  of  wives, 
mothers,  and  children,  their  interference  is  justifiable 
to  prevent  the  deterioration,  the  disease  and  defective 
development  of  a class ; and  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour  is  the  direct  means  of  prevention  ; but  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether  an  obstacle  would  be  justifiable 
to  a youth  above  12  years  of  age  gaining  a livelihood, 
because  the  parent  had  been  unmindful  of  his  duties, 
whereby  innocence  would  be  punished,  and  the  impunity 
of  the  guilty  be  confirmed.  Eestrictions,  moreover, 
should  be  confined  to  those  who  require  laws  to  force 
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them  to  do  right.  Those  who  keep  their  children  at 
school  until  and  after  the  age  of  12  years,  require  and 
deserve  no  interference  by  the  legislature,  which  should 
be  limited  to  those  conditions  in  which  parents  refuse  or 
neglect  to  send  their  children  to  school  in  their  early 
youth. 

In  fixing  the  age  up  to  which  certificates  of  educa- 
tion should  be  required — or,  in  other  words — the  age 
during  which  obstacles  should  be  interposed  to  the  labour 
of  children,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  requirements  of 
trade  and  to  the  condition  of  parents.  It  is  truly  re- 
marked by  the  Rev.  F.  Watkins,  Inspector  of  Schools 
for  Yorkshire,  in  his  report  for  1855,  p.  268 

“ With  large  allowance,  therefore,  for  the  difference 
of  circumstances,  I cannot  think  that  the  working-man 
makes  as  much  sacrifice  for  his  child’s  education  as  his 
more  affluent  brother  does.”  Admitting  that  the  work- 
ing-man is  able  to  spare  the  few  pence  per  week  necessary 
for  his  child’s  education,  the  question  is,  how  shall  he  be 
induced  to  spend  those  few  pence  for  that  purpose?  At 
present  the  parent  has  the  advantage  of  his  child’s  earn- 
ings ; can  lie  be  expected,  if  he  be  deprived  of  them,  to 
provide  witli  a good  grace  for  the  school-fee  out  of  his 
diminished  earning?  It  appears  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  that  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
children  attending  schools  under  inspection,  leave  school 
at  10  years  of  age.  Mr.  Watkins  reports,  that  in  York- 
shire, 79  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  schools  are  under  10 
years  of  age.  It  must,  therefore,  be  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  children  whose  labour  is  required  by  their  parents, 
have  left  school  long  before  the  age  of  12  years.  To  de- 
prive parents  absolutely  of  their  labour  before  that  age 
would  be  a direct  interference  with  the  labour  of  those 
children,  and  those  children  especially,  whose  wages  are 
necessary  additions  to  the  family  earnings.  To  interdict 
juvenile  labour  would  be  to  force  employers  to  raise  the 
rate  of  wages  ; an  object  desirable  enough  in  one  point  of 
view,  but  an  object  which  the  legislature  would  hesitate 
to  sanction  by  a direct  and  positive  injunction.  The 
necessity  of  a certificate,  or  rather  the  ability  to  read,  to 
write,  and  work  sums  in  the  four  first  rules  of  simple 
arithmetic,  would  not  be  in  itself  a veto  upon  tire  em- 
ployment of  children  of  10  years  of  age ; children  of 
that  age,  or  at  any  rate  children  of  11  years  of  age,  who 
had  attended  school  regularly,  would,  unquestionably,  be 
entitled  to  the  certificate. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  age,  it  will  be  well 
to  refer  to  the  regulations  of  those  foreign  countries  in 
which  the  education  of  the  people  has  been  enforced  by 
the  government,  because  in  a matter  of  detail  of  this 
nature  their  example  should  have  some  weight,  and  be- 
cause, having  the  power  to  make  arbitrary  laws,  to  frame 
those  laws  so  as  to  ensure  the  object  proposed,  and  having 
the  desire  to  secure  to  the  people  a sound  education,  those 
governments  have,  doubtless,  required  the  attendance  of 
children  at  school,  for  such  a duration  of  time  as  they 
have  satisfied  themselves  to  be  sufficient  and  necessary. 

In  Austria  the  obligation  to  attend  school  ceases  at  12 
years  of  age. 

In  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wirtemberg,  the 
laws  require  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  until 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  14  years ; but  actual  ac- 
quirements are,  notwithstanding  the  general  enactments 
of  the  laws,  preferred  to  mere  attendance  at  school,  and 
two  years’  attendance  at  school  is  dispensed  with  in  the 
case  of  those  children  who  obtain  a certificate  from  their 
schoolmaster  and  clergyman,  and  who  are  thus  released 
from  their  school  obligations  at  the  age  of  12  years. 

I have  already  argued  that  laws  enforcing  education 
should  be  confined  to  children.  Young  persons,  able  to 
read  and  write  and  to  work  sums,  ought  to  be  students 
in  a system  purely  voluntary.  The  various  Mechanics’ 
and  other  local  Institutions  are  the  proper  spheres  of 
study  for  the  youth  of  the  labouring  classes.  No  effort 
should  be  withheld,  and  very  much  is  now  doing,  espe- 
cially under  the  enlightened  support  of  this  Society, 


to  promote  this  voluntary  pursuit  of  knowledge  ; to 
induce  young  men  to  improve  the  scanty  instruction 
to  which  they  may  have  been  unavoidably  restricted 
at  school.  If  in  childhood  they  are  taught  regularity, 
subjection  to  discipline,  and  the  mere  rudiments  which 
are  now  proposed,  they  would  be  fit  to  receive  and  to 
hold  the  higher  instruction  which  in  later  years  may 
be  obtained  during  their  leisure  hours. 

But  the  whole  value  of  a certificate  system  would 
depend  upon  its  practicability.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  trustworthy  certificates  would  be  obtained  : that 
there  would  be  no  special  disfranchisement  of  any 
class  of  schools ; that  the  state  would  only  interfere  to 
execute  the  law  ; that  parents  would  have  free  choice  o 
the  school,  then,  perhaps,  some  serious  objections  to  the 
compulsory  system  would  be  answered ; and  in  proposing 
a schoolmaster’s  certificate  duly  authenticated  as  a qua- 
lification for  employment,  the  scheme  is  not  submitted 
as  one  that  is  free  from  objection,  as  a scheme  which 
may  be  considered  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  real  exist- 
ing wants,  but  as  a commencement,  which  may  lead  to 
the  development  of  a plan  better  adapted  for  general 
employments  than  is  the  special  factory  half-time  system 
of  education,  a plan  more  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  age,  and  offering  more  prospect  of  real  and  substan- 
tial advantage  to  children. 

The  trustworthiness  of  a certificate  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  granter,  the  value  of  it  upon  his  capa- 
city, and  it  may  be  urged  that  schoolmasters  are  hardly 
persons  to  be  entrusted  indiscriminately  with  the  grant- 
ing of  certificates.  But  the  principle  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  government,  that  approved  schoolmasters  are  the 
persons  to  whom  such  power  may  be  confided.  Under 
the  existing  regulations  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education,  schoolmasters  may  grant  to 
children  after  a public  examination,  certificates  upon 
forms  supplied  and  counter-signed  by  the  Inspector  of 
Schools.  In  the  several  Coal  Mine  Prize  Associations, 
the  certificates  are  similarly  granted  by  the  schoolmasters, 
and  in  proposing  that  schoolmasters  of  schools  not  under 
inspection  may  be  empowered  to  grant  educational  cer- 
tificates, it  appears  to  be  better  to  deal  with  the  means 
at  hand,  to  accept  what  is  in  existence,  and  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  to  adapt  the  scheme  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  than  to  make  it  dependent  upon  a new  state  of 
things  which  has  to  be  expressly  created,  and  to  defer, 
perhaps  indefinitely,  the  immense  amount  of  good  which 
might  accrue  from  the  present  means. 

The  proposition  that  has  been  made,  that  local  exami- 
ners should  hold  examinations  at  frequent  intervals  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  Educational  certificates,  would 
be  the  most  efficient  mode  of  working  a certificate  system, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how  elementary  is  the  know- 
ledge that  would  be  required,  at  any  rate  at  first,  of 
candidates  for  employment ; and  how  needless,  on  that 
account,  would  be  the  appointment  of  special  examiners 
to  grant  certificates  of  attainments  so  slight.  For  these 
reasons  it  would  be,  perhaps,  expedient  to  bear  for  a time 
with  the  present  schoolmasters,  (the  deficiences  of  many 
of  whom  I acknowledge  and  lament  ) inasmuch  as  the 
more  the  necessity  of  a child  learning  something, 
and  learning  it  well,  becomes  evident,  the  more 
rapidly  will  the  schoolmaster  and  the  dame,  incapable  of 
imparting  the  instruction  that  is  required,  pass  away, 
and  their  places  be  supplied  by  teachers  qualified  to  grant 
certificates  of  far  higher  attainments. 

The  question  yet  remains,  in  what  manner  such  a 
scheme  would  be  administered  so  that  it  should  be 
generally  observed.  For  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  employments  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  :■ — Establishments  already  under  restrictions  ; Es- 
tablishments not  under  restrictions,  but  wherein  juvenile 
labour  is  required ; All  other  employments  of  children. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  employment  of  children  now 
under  restriction — factories,  printworks,  mines  ; and  the 
officers  already  appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
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the  several  acts  relating  to  them,  would  respectively  be 
the  proper  officers  to  superintend  the  application  in  them 
of  any  general  regulations  respecting  education. 

With  respect  to  the  employment  of  children  in  mines, 
Mr.  Tremenheere,  the  inspector  of  mines,  has  expressed 
the  strongest  opinion  of  the  impracticability  of  a half- 
time  system,  and  he  advocates  a system  whereby  the 
employment  of  children  in  mines  shall  be  illegal,  except 
upon  the  production  of  a certificate  periodically,  proving 
them  to  have  previously  attended  school  for  a certain 
number  of  hours,  or,  in  other  words,  he  advocates  the 
printwork  system  of  education,  if  this  system  required 
the  production  of  a certificate  of  ability,  instead  of  a 
certificate  of  so  many  hours  passed  in  school  at  irregular 
intervals,  sometimes  upon  “Saint  Monday,”  sometimes 
in  the  morning,  sometimes  in  the  afternoon,  it  would  be 
an  improvement  upon  the  half-time  system,  but  as  far 
as  the  experience  of  the  printwork  system  may  be  relied 
on,  it  is  a system  of  the  smallest  value. 

With  respect  to  the  employment  of  children  in  facto- 
ries, if,  as  many  persons  believe,  and  as  I also  am  of 
opinion  myself,  a child  of  12  is  capable  of  performing 
the  work  of  a child  of  13  without  injury  to  health,  or 
detriment  to  its  physical  development,  it  would  appear 
to  be  a measure  of  justice  to  manufacturers  to  permit  the 
employment  of  children  of  12  years  of  age  for  full-time 
upon  the  production  of  an  educational  certificate.  My 
colleague,  Sir  John  Kincaid,  who  for  some  j'ears  has 
urged  upon  Parliament  with  much  force  the  substitution 
of  a certificate  system  instead  of  the  half-time  system 
in  factories,  has  also  expressed  his  opinion,  in  which  he 
is  confirmed  by  others,  that  a child  of  1 1 years  is  fully 
equal  to  perform  the  labour  now  performed  by  a young 
person  of  13  ; but  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing, 
notwithstanding  the  precautions  contained  in  theFactory 
Acts  for  preventing  the  employment  of  children  for  full- 
time until  the  age  of  13,  that  there  are,  at  the  present 
moment,  many  children  employed  for  full-time  in  fac- 
tories who  are  not  more  than  12  years  of  age. 

The  proof  of  the  attainment  of  13  years  of  age  for 
factory  labour,  is  not  a certificate  of  birth,  but  the  cer- 
tificate of  a surgeon  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  child 
has  the  appearance  of  that  age,  and  is  free  from  disease, 
Ac.,  which  would  render  him  unfit  for  factory  labour — a 
disqualification,  however,  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Although  I have  great  respect  for  many  of  the  certi- 
fying surgeons  of  my  district  as  men  of  undoubted 
ability  and  honour,  and  who  perform  the  duties  of  their 
office  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  yet  1 cannot  believe,  indeed 
1 know  from  experience,  that  “ an  opinion  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a child  ” is  not  so  certain  a proof  of  age  as  a 
certificate  of  birth  ; and  in  our  joint  report  for  the  half- 
year  ending  31st  October,  1853,  my  three  colleagues  and 
myself  drew  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  very 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  this  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Factory  Acts. 

I do  not  suppose  that  the  certifying  surgeons  advisedly 
pronounce  what  they  know  to  be  an  erroneous  judgment ; 
but  there  are  many  errors  of  judgment ; and  the  extreme 
pressure  of  the  parents,  their  assertions  and  false  state- 
ments blind  the  surgeon  to  the  real  appearance  of  the 
child.  In  fact,  the  certifying  surgeon  has  frequently,  and 
especially  when  trade  is  brisk,  a very  difficult  task,  re- 
quiring great  firmness  and  discretion. 

If  tlie  certificate  system  were  extended  to  factories, 
there  ought  to  lie  no  interference  with  the  half-time  sys- 
tem, except  between  the  ages  of  12  and  13.  Between 
the  ages  of  8 and  12,  children  must  still  be  restricted  to 
half-time,  attending  school  daily;  but  on  the  completion 
of  that  age,  and  the  production  of  a certificate,  they 
would  be  entitled  to  full-time  employment.  If,  how- 
ever, children  should  be  unable  to  produce  an  educa- 
tional certificate  at  the  age  of  12  years,  they  would  be 
required  to  continue  upon  half-time,  and  to  attend 
school  until  the  age  of  13,  when  they  are  entitled  by 
the  Factory  Acts  to  work  for  full-time. 


The  next  class  of  employment  are  those  trades  in 
which  a large  number  of  children  are  employed. 

The  institution  of  some  Inspection  would  here  be 
necessary.  In  many  establishments  an  inspection  would 
be  merely  nominal,  because  the  principals,  as  a measure 
of  their  own,  in  their  earnestness  for  the  well-being  of 
their  hands,  would  not  only  do  all  that  the  law  might 
enjoin,  but,  like  some  occupiers  of  factories  to  whom  1 
could  refer,  go  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  But  in  others,  especially  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  a new  law,  some  inspection  would  be  requisite, 
both  to  explain  the  details  of  the  law,  to  remove  any 
anticipated  difficulties  in  its  application,  and,  if  opposed, 
to  enforce  its  adoption. 

The  last  class  of  employment  comprises  all  other  oc- 
cupations— mechanical,  commercial,  and  agricultural. 

In  this  class,  I conceive  a special  inspection  might  not 
be  requisite.  There  would  be,  in  fact,  a supervision  per- 

ading,  constant  and  non-official.  In  rural  districts  where 
all  the  residents  are  known  to  each  other,  there  would  be 
a constant  cheek  upon  the  premature  employment  of 
children.  The  rector,  the  curate,  the  dissenting  min- 
ister, the  Homan  Catholic  priest,  knowing  respectively 
the  members  of  their  communion,  the  visitors  of  the 
poor,  would,  by  their  presence,  be  an  efficient  check.  The 
village  schoolmaster  may  readily  know,  and  in  effect  does 
know,  what  becomes  of  his  pupils.  Thus,  there  would 
be  so  much  general  attention  drawn  to  the  subject,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  evade  the  law;  the  employer  of 
an  uneducated  child  would  be  the  object  of  as  much  dis- 
trust as  the  parent. 

The  same  means  would  exist  in  towns,  but  in  a some- 
what less  effective  degree,  and  to  make  up  for  what  these 
agents  could  not  accomplish,  the  Sunday  school  teachers, 
district  visitors,  andjother  persons  having  like  opportunities, 
would  exercise  a salutary  and  I believe,  a very  effective 
moral  control,  over  the  irregular  employment  of  children. 
All  this  supervision,  this  control  would  be  of  moral 
force  only,  and  I believe,  as  the  prohibition  would  be  one 
of  universal  application,  not  of  a practice  which  existed 
in  a certain  trade,  unknown  to  the  public  out  of  that 
trade,  that  if  these  persons  exerted  their  just  influence 
in  their  several  spheres,  a special  inspection  would  be 
uncalled  for,  and  the  infliction  of  a penalty  be  rarely 
necessary. 

But  the  requirement  of  an  educational  certificate  was 
proposed  to  Parliament  in  1841,  in  a bill  to  regulate  labour 
in  silk  factories.  In  that  year,  a bill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Fox  Maule  (now  Lord 
Panmure,)  and  the  late  Mr.  Shiel,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  in  which  it  was  proposed  that  no  cl  ild  under 
J 3 years  of  age  should  be  employed  unless  he  was  able  to 
read  the  New  Testament,  and  that  every  child  under  13 
should  be  examined  once  a year  by  a clergyman  ; and  if 
lie  did  not  certify  that  satisfactory  progress  had  been 
made  since  the  last  examination,  the  child  could  not  be 
employed.  And  further,  that  no  person  under  14  years 
of  age  should  be  employed  for  more  than  10  hours  a-day, 
unless  he  could  read  fluently  any  part  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, could  write  a fair  copy  in  large  and  small  hand, 
and  understood  the  first  four  rules  of  simple  arithmetic, 
and  could  produce  a certificate  of  such  ability. 

This  bill  was  withdrawn  by  the  government,  together 
with  many  others,  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament ; 
iu  the  reassembling  of  which,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  placed 
in  power,  and  his  government  did  not  adopt  this  bill  of 
their  predecessors. 

It  may  yet  be  objected,  that  to  require  a certificate 
from  every  child  would  be  to  inflict  a serious  hardship  upon 
those  parents  who  are  really  too  poor  to  pay  the  school-fee. 
The  legislature  lias  already  provided  for  the  training  of 
children  whose  youth  has  been  neglected  by  their  parents, 
and  who  have  become  criminals;  it  has  provided  for  the  in- 
struction of  children,  not  criminals,  but  from  necessity 
inmates  of  workhouses;  and  it  has  empowered  boards  of 
guardians  to  send  to  school  the  children  of  persons  re- 
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ceiving  out-door  relief';  and  having  thus  provided  for 
the  children  of  the  least  deserving  classes,  can  the  legis- 
lature refuse  much  longer  to  make  some  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  those  children  whose  parents,  not 
being  criminals,  nor  inmates  of  workhouses,  nor  deserters 
of  their  children,  nor  burdens  upon  their  richer  brethren, 
are,  nevertheless, '.unable  from  poverty  to  pay  school  fees 
and  to  maintain  their  children  altogether  without  as- 
sistance. 

In  all  the  higher  grades  of  employment,  guarantees 
must  be  produced  vouching  for  the  character  and  ability 
of  the  persons  employed : in  many  minor  occupations  the 
employers  require  a satisfactory  reference,  and  through 
the  instrumentality  of  this  society  a great  impulse  has 
been  given  to  the  value  of  a certificate ; and  at  your  in- 
vitation all  the  principal  bankers,  merchants,  traders  and 
manufacturers  have  declared  their  readiness  to  give  pre- 
ference to  persons  holding  certificates  granted  by  the 
examiners  of  this  Society  ; and  I venture  to  hope  that  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect,  while  they  require  guarantees 
from  adults,  and  express  a willingness  to  attach  value  to 
certificates  of  attainments,  that  the  employers  of  juvenile 
labour  will  also  give  a preference  to  children,  who,  in 
their  humble  way,  present  certificates  of  their  honest 
exertions,  and  thus  will  stimulate  and  reward  the  sacrifices 
of  the  industrious  poor. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  F.-S.  Powell,  having  alluded  to  a report  by  Mr. 
Redgrave  in  1855  upon  the  operation  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem in  France,  begged  to  inquire  how  far  the  regulations 
of  the  government  with  regard  to  the  restriction  of  the 
hours  of  labour,  &c..  in  factories  had  been  carried  into 
effect.  It  was  stated  in  that  report,  that  owing  to  various 
local  circumstances,  those  regulations  were  only  partially 
carried  out.  He  wished  to  inquire,  generally,  with  re- 
gard to  the  working  of  the  factory  systems  in  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  America,  and  particularly  with  regard  to 
education  in  those  countries  in  connection  with  the 
factory  system. 

Mr.  Redgrave  replied,  that  in  Prussia,  the  half-time 
system  existed  nominally,  but  not  in  practice,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  objection  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers. The  statute  was  passed  requiring  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors  of  factories,  but  none  were  appointed, 
and  the  law  remained  in  abeyance.  That  law  restricted 
adult  labour  in  factories  to  12  hours  per  day,  and  short 
hours  for  children  who  were  required  to  attend  school. 
The  same  might  be  remarked  with  regard  to  France, 
with  the  exception  of  the  department  of  Le  Nord ; at 
Lille  the  regulations  were  carried  into  effect  rigidly,  but 
he  believed  in  no  other  part  of  France. 

Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  said  he  would  take  this  op- 
portunity of  addressing  a few  words  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  education,  and  governmental  interference  with 
it,  rather  than  attempt  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
paper  that  had  been  brought  before  them.  They  might 
collect  from  the  paper  that  there  was  a great  deal  of 
caprice  about  the  factory  system.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  Government,  having  found  out  the  means  of 
catching  large  numbers  of  people  concentrated  in  fac- 
tories, had  applied  to  them  exclusively  rules  which,  if 
correct,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  community  at  large. 
There  appeared  to  be  an  anomaly  in  this,  but  it  was  the 
practice  in  this  country  to  go  on  little  by  little.  He 
ventured  to  think  the  principle  was  correct  that  the 
Government  should  endeavour  to  see  that  the  people  were 
educated.  He  thought  that  was  the  first  point  they  had 
to  discuss.  He  ventured,  at  an  agricultural  meeting 
held  last  autumn,  to  remark,  that  he  thought  what  was 
good  for  the  factory  people — if  good — was  good  for  the 
agricultural  people  too:  but  the  farmers  said,  “they 
would  not  stand  it.”  His  remark  upon  that  was,  that 
if  the  proprietors  of  factories,  who  were  a very  powerful 
body — if  they  submitted  to  the  compulsory  education  of 
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their  workpeople,  probably  the  farmers  might  learn  to 
bear  the  same  infliction.  He  was  not  an  advocate  for 
Government  interference  where  it  could  be  done  without; 
and  where  people  could  act  for  themselves  he  thought  it 
was  best  for  the  Government  to  abstain  from  inter- 
ference. It  might  be  imagined  that  because  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  educational  department,  he  had  some  pre- 
judices upon  the  subject.  He  desired  to  place  upon  the 
records  of  this  Society  the  opinions  of  one  of  the 
soundest  writers  on  Political  Economy  (and  when  he 
mentioned  his  name  he  need  not  say  that  he  was  no 
advocate  for  despotic  interference),  he  referred  to  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  most  eminent  political  writer  in  this 
country,  and  probably  in  Europe,  at  the  present  time. 
He  had  glanced  over  his  work  in  order  to  read  to  them 
in  his  own  words,  which  would  better  show,  than  any  he 
(Mr.  Cole)  could  employ,  the  opinions  which  the  author 
held  in  reference  to  the  interference  of  Government  in 
this  question  of  education  : — 

“ But  there  are  other  things,  of  the  worth  of  which  the  demand 
of  the  market  is  by  no  means  a test ; things  of  which  the  utility 
does  not  consist  in  ministering  to  inclinations,  nor  in  serving 
the  daily  uses  of  life,  and  the  want  of  which  is  least  felt  where 
the  need  is  greatest.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  those  things 
which  are  chiefly  useful  as  tending  to  raise  the  character  of 
human  beings.  The  uncultivated  cannot  be  competent  judges 
of  cultivation.  Those  who  most  need  to  he  made  wiser  and 
better  usually  desire  it  least,  and  if  they  desired  it,  would  be 
incapable  of  finding  the  way  to  it  by  their  own  lights.  It  will 
continually  happen,  on  the  voluntary  system,  that  the  end  not 
being  desired,  the  means  will  not  he  provided  at  all,  or  that  the 
persons  requiring  improvement  having  an  imperfect  or  altoge- 
ther erroneous  conception  of  what  they  want,  the  supply  called 
forth  by  the  demand  of  the  market  will  he  anything  hut  what  is 
really  required.  Now,  any  well-intentioned  and  tolerably  civi- 
lised Government  may  think  without  presumption  that  it  does 
or  ought  to  possess  a degree  of  cultivation  above  the  average  of 
the  community  which  it  rules,  and  that  it  should  therefore  be 
capable  of  offering  better  education  and  better  instruction  to 
the  people  than  the  greater  number  of  them  would  spontaneously 
demand.  Education,  therefore,  is  one  of  those  things  which  it 
is  admissible  in  principle  that  a government  should  provide  for 
the  people.  The  case  is  one  to  which  the  reasons  of  the  non- 
interference principle  do  not  necessarily  or  universally  extend. 

“ With  regard  to  elementary  education,  the  exception  to  ordi  - 
nary rules  may,  I conceive,  justifiably  be  carried  much  further. 
There  are  certain  primary  elements  and  means  of  knowledge 
which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  all  human  beings 
born  in  the  community  should  acquire  during  childhood.’’ 

We  might  take  it  for  granted  that  they  were  all  agreed 
that  everybody  ought  to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  At 
the  same  time,  lie  did  not  think  mere  reading  and 
writing  would  make  human  beings  all  that  they  ought 
to  be.  It  only  helped  them  a little  way  on.  He  would 
not  theorise  upon  fine-drawn  schemes  of  education  of  the 
affections,  and  those  imperceptible  matters  which  a child 
acquired  under  the  influence  of  home  education;  but  he 
might  safely  aver,  that  everybody  ought  to  read  and 
write,  and  acquiescing  in  that  proposition,  he  would  ask 
them  not  to  shrink  from  taking  those  means  that  would 
help  the  people  to  read  and  write. 

“ If  their  parents,  or  those  on  whom  they  depend, have  the  power 
of  obtaining  for  them  this  instruction,  and  fail  to  do  it,  they 
commit  a double  breach  of  duty,  towards  the  children  themselves, 
and  towards  the  members  of  the  community  generally,  who  are 
all  liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  the  consequences  of  ignorance 
and  want  of  education  in  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  allowable  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government  to  impose  on 
parents  the  legal  obligation  of  giving  elementary  instruction  to 
children.  This,  however,  cannot  fairly  be  done  without  taking 
measures  to  ensure  that  such  instruction  shall  be  always  acces7 
sible  to  them,  either  gratuitously  or  at  a trifling  expense. 

“ It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  that  the  education  of  children  is 
one  of  those  expenses  which  parents,  even  of  the  labouring  class,, 
ought  to  defray;  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  feel  it  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  provide,  by  their  own  means,  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  duties,  and  that  by  giving  education  at  the 
cost  of  others,  just  as  much  as  by  giving  subsistence,  the 
standard  of  necessary  wages  is  proportionally  lowered,  and  the 
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springs  of  exertion  and  self-restraint  are  so  much  relaxed.  This 
argument  could,  at  best,  be  only  valid  if  the  question  were  that 
of  substituting  a public  provision  for  what  individuals  would 
otherwise  do  for  themselves,  if  all  parents  in  the  labouring  class 
recognized  and  practised  the  duty  of  giving  instruction  to  their 
children  at  their  own  expense.  But,  inasmuch  as  parents  do 
not  practice  this  duty,  and  do  not  include  education  among 
those  necessary  expenses  which  their  wages  must  provide  for. 
therefore,  the  general  rate  of  wages  is  not  high  enough  to  bear 
those  expenses,  and  they  must  be  borne  from  some  other 
source.  And  this  is  not  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  tender 
of  help  perpetuates  the  state  of  things  which  renders  help  ne- 
cessary. Instruction,  when  it  is  really  such,  does  not  enervate, 
but  strengthens  as  well  as  enlarges  the  active  faculties.  In 
whatever  manner  acquired,  its  effect  on  the  mind  is  lavourable 
to  the  spirit  of  independence  ; and  when  unless  had  gratuitously 
it  would  not  be  had  at  all,  help  in  this  form  has  the  opposite 
tendency  to  that  which  in  so  many  other  cases  makes  it 
objectionable — it  is  help  towards  doing  without  help.” 

If  they  looked  at  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law,  they 
found  that  the  more  worthless  people  were  helped,  the 
less  they  would  help  themselves;  but  the  more  they 
helped  a child,  the  more  independent  they  made  him 
in  after  years.  Therefore,  those  who  talked  in  high- 
sounding  phrases  about  liberty,  could  only  prove  the 
worth  of  their  assertions  by  being  prepared  to  educate 
the  children. 

“ In  England,  and  most  European  countries,  elementary  in- 
struction cannot  be  paid  for  at  its  full  cost,  from  the  common 
wages  of  unskilled  labour,  and  it  would  not  if  it  could.” 

He  did  not  agree  with  the  author  in  this.  He  believed 
if  they  could  train  up  the  labouring  population  to  forego 
their  useless  pot  of  beer,  the  money  saved  would  be  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  their  children.  In  his  experi- 
ence of  country  life,  he  had  often  seen  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer forego  his  2d.  per  week  from  his  beer  in  order  to 
educate  his  children. 

“ Thealternrtive  therefore  is  not  between  government  and  pri- 
vate speculation,  but  between  a government  provision  and  volun- 
tary charity  ; between  interference  by  government,  and  interfer- 
ence by  associations  of  individuals,  subscribing  their  own  money 
fur  the  purpose, like  the  two  great  School  Societies.  It  is, of  course 
not  desirable  that  anything  should  be  done  by  funds  derived 
from  compulsory  taxation  which  is  already  sufficiently  well 
done  by  individual  liberality.  IIow  far  this  is  the  case  with 
school  instruction,  is,  in  each  particular  instance,  a question  of 
fact.  The  education  provided  in  this  country  on  the  voluntary 
principle  has  of  late  been  so  much  discussed,  that  it  is  needless 
in  this  place  to  criticise  it  minutely,  and  I shall  merely  express 
my  conviction,  that  even  in  quantity  it  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain, 
altogether  insufficient,  while  in  quality,  though  with  some  slight 
tendency  to  improvement,  it  is  never  good  except  by  some  rare 
accident,  and  generally  so  bad  as  to  be  little  more  than 
nominal.” 

They  knew  that  schools  had  very  considerably  improved 
during  the  last  twenty  years;  but  if  they  went  into 
many  schools — some  of  which  he  could  mention- — -schools 
well  inspected,  well  endowed,  and  getting  government 
grants,  and  receiving  substantial  aid  from  the  benevo- 
lent in  the  district — if  they  went  into  such  schools  and 
put,  a question  to  the  children  out  of  the  rote  taught  by 
their  books,  they  were  puzzled  to  give  an  answer.  Mr. 
Cole  then  related  some  anecdotes  of  schools  within  his 
own  experience,  to  show  the  truth  of  this  observation. 
Mr.  Mill  went  on  to  say — 

“ I hold  it  therefore  the  duty  of  government  to  supply  the  de- 
fect by  providing  elementary  schools,  accessible  to  all  the  children 
of  the  poor,  either  freely,  or  for  a payment  too  inconsiderable 
to  be  sen  ibly  felt  ; the  remainder  of  the  cost  to  be  defrayed,  as 
in  Scotland,  by  a local  rate,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality 
might  have  a stronger  interest  in  watching  over  the  manage- 
ment, and  checking  negligence  and  abuse.” 

A rate  was  a thing  they  hated  in  this  country.  To 
show  how  little  they  were  really  in  earnest  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  it  was  a fact  that  not  one  town  in 
England — not  even  Manchester  itself,  which  hail  been 
begging  for  a local  rate  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
f 1 ic  last  ten  years — wasprepared  to  have  a loca  1 rate  ad- 


ministered by  its  municipal  authorities,  for  teaching  the 
people  indiscriminately  to  read  and  write.  Rates  were 
odious  things,  and  people  were  not  sufficiently  in  earnest 
to  bear  such  an  infliction  for  the  sake  of  education. 

■'  One  thing  must  be  strenuously  insisted  on  ; that  the  govern- 
ment must  claim  no  monopoly  for  its  education,  either  in  the 
lower  or  in  the  higher  branches  ; must  exert  neither  authority 
nor  influence  to  induce  the  people  to  resort  to  its  teachers  in 
preference  to  others,  and  must  confer  no  peculiar  advantages  on 
those  who  have  been  instructed  by  them.  Though  the  govern- 
ment teachers  will  probably  be  superior  to  the  average  ot  private 
instructors,  they  will  not  embody  all  the  knowledge  and  sagacity 
to  be  found  in  all  instructors  taken  together,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  leave  open  as  many  roads  as  possible  to  the  desired  end.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  endured  that  a government  should,  either  de  jure  or 
dc  facto,  have  a complete  control  over  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple. To  possess  such  a control,  and  actually  exert  it,  is  to  be 
despotic.  A government  which  can  mould  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of  the  people  from  their  youth  upwards,  can  do  with 
them  whatever  it  pleases.” 

1 hat,  he  believed,  was  quite  true ; hut  at  the  same  time 
■ he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  teaching  people  to  read 
| the  free  press  of  this  country  had  any  tendency  to  en- 
courage despotism. 

“ Though  a government,  therefore,  may,  and  in  many 
cases  ought  to  establish  schools  and  colleges,  it  must 
neither  compel  nor  bribe  any  person  to  come  to  them  ; nor 
ought  the  power  of  individuals  to  set  up  rival  establishments 
to  depend  in  any  degree  upon  its  authorization.  It  may  be 
justified  in  requiring  from  all  the  people  that  they  shall  possess 
instruction  in  certain  things,  hut  not  in  prescribing  to  them, 
how  or  from  whom  they  shall  obtain  it.” 

That  was  the  whole  gist  of  the  question  of  education  in 
this  country.  When  public  opinion  ripened  to  a de- 
mand for  education,  the  only  thing  the  state  had  a right 
to  do  was  to  step  in  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  the  feeble, 
and  enable  them  to  obtain  it ; and  so  far  he  hoped  that 
all  who,  like  himself,  disliked  government  interference, 
would  be  prepared  to  go. 

“ In  the  matter  of  education,  the  intervention  of  government 
is  justifiable,  because  the  case  is  not  one  in  which  the  interest  and 
judgment  of  the  consumer  are  a sufficient  security  for  the  good- 
ness of  the  commodity.  Let  us  now  consider  another  class  of 
cases,  where  there  is  no  person  in  the  situation  of  a consumer, 
and  where  the  interest  and  judgment  to  be  relied  on  are  those 
of  the  agent  himself,  as  in  the  conduct,  of  any  business  in  which 
he  is  exclusively  interested,  or  in  entering  into  any  contract  or 
engagement  by  which  he  himself  is  to  be  bound. 

“ The  ground  ot  the  practical  principle  of  non-interference 
must  here  be,  that  most  persons  take  a juster  and  more  in- 
telligent view  of  their  own  interest,  and  of  the  means  of  pro- 
moting it,  than  can  either  be  prescribed  to  them  by  a general 
enactment  of  the  legislature,  or  pointed  out  in  the  particular 
case  by  a public  functionary  . The  maxim  is  unquestionably 
sound,  as  a general  rule;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
some  very  large  and  conspicuous  exceptions  to  it.  * * * 

The  individual  who  is  presumed  to  be  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
interests  may  be  incapable  of  judging  or  acting  for  himself;  may 
be  a lunatic,  an  idiot,  an  infant ; or,  though  not  wholly  in- 
capable, may  be  of  immature  years  and  judgment.  In  this 
case,  the  foundation  of  the  la! 8 tier -f air e principle  breaks  down 
entirely.  The  person  most  interested  is  not  the  best  judge  of 
the  matter,  nor  a competent  judge  at  all.  Insane  persons  are 
everywhere  regarded  as  proper  objects  of  the  care  of  the  state. 
In  the  case  of  children  and  young  persons,  it  is  common  to  say 
that  though  they  cannot  judge  for  themselves,  they  have  their 
parents  or  other  relatives  to  judge  for  them.  But  this  removes 
the  question  into  a different  category,  making  it  no  longer  a 
question  whether  the  government  should  interfere  with  indi- 
viduals in  the  direction  of  their  own  conduct  and  interests,  hut 
whether  it  should  leave  absolutely  in  their  power  the  conduct  and 
interests  of  somebody  else.  Parental  power  is  as  susceptible  of 
abuse  as  any  other  power,  and  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  constantly 
abused.  If  laws  do  not  succeed  in  preventing  parents  from 
brutally  ill-treating,  and  even  from  murdering  their  children, 
far  less  ought  it  to  lie  presumed  that  the  interests  of  children 
will  never  be  sacrificed  in  more  common-place  and  less  revolting 
ways  to  the  selfishness  or  the  mistakes  of  their  parents.  What- 
ever it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  parents  ought  to  do  or  forbear  for 
the  interests  of  children,  the  law  is  warranted,  if  it  is  able,  in  com- 
pelling to  be  done  or  forborne,  and  is  generally  hound  to  do  so. 
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To  take  an  example  from  the  peculiar  province  of  political  eco- 
nomy ; it  is  right  that  children  and  young  persons  not  yet 
arrived  at  maturity,  should  be  protected,  as  tar  as  the  eye 
and  hand  of  the  state  can  reach,  from  being  overworked. 
Labouring  for  too  many  hours  in  the  day,  or  on  work 
beyond  theii  strength,  should  not  be  permitted  to  them ; 
for,  if  permitted,  it  may  alw  ays  be  compelled.  Freedom  of  con- 
tract, in  the  case  of  children,  is  but  another  name  for  freedom 
of  coercion.  Education,  also,  the  best  which  circumstances 
admit  of  their  receiving,  is  not  a thing  which  parents  or  rela- 
tives, from  indifference,  jealousy,  or  avarice,  should  have  it  in 
their  power  to  withhold.” 

He  knew  of  no  treatise  on  education  which  seemed  to 
him  so  clearly  to  define  what  was  within  the  province 
of  the  state  and  what  was  not,  as  these  passages  which 
he  had  quoted  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Mill.  He  would 
remark  that,  although  they  had  the  half-time  system  in 
factories,  the  introduction  of  that  system  into  other 
fields  of  labour  seemed  to  him  a hopeless  task  of 
detail.  He  thought  the  one  thing  in  which  the  state 
might  usefully  step  in  was  to  insist  that  a child  under  a 
certain  age,  be  it  8,  or  10,  or  12  years,  should  not  be  em- 
ployed unless  it  could  read  and  write.  To  that  extent  he 
thought  the  government  was  entitled  to  go.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  present  half-time  system  of 
education  was  the  right  one,  or  that  it  might  not  be  carried 
further,  but  he  hoped  the  meeting  would  go  with  him  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
state  to  see  that  every  child  should  be  able  to  read  and 
write. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  F.R.S.,  begged  to  recall  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  great  object  of  the  very 
excellent  paper  just  read,  which  appeared  not  so  much  to 
question  the  principle  of  the  half-time  system  as  to  point 
out  the  inadequacy  of  the  provision  of  the  Factory  Act, 
which  constituted  a mere  shutting  up  within  the  four 
walls  of  a schoolroom  the  legal  test  of  educational  profi- 
ciency. It  is  no  wonder  that  parents  should  seek  to  com- 
ply with  such  absurd  and  worthless  conditions  on  the 
cheapest  possible  terms.  He  was  entirely  of  opinion  that 
the  correlative  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  held  as 
much  in  the  case  of  education,  or  rather  instruction,  as 
in  those  of  cotton  or  coal.  Create  a demand  for  educa- 
tion and  the  supply  would  be  sure  to  follow.  We  had 
hitherto  been  going  on  the  inverse  principle,  attempting 
to  create  an  abundant  supply  for  which  there  was  no 
demand.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the  lecturer  in  his  pro- 
posal to  substitute  attainments — certificated  attainments, 
instead  of  an  objectlessconfinement.  Fie  was  much  pleased 
to  hear  the  preceding  speaker  (Mr.  Cole),  enunciate  so 
clearly  the  true  functions  of  the  state  in  this  matter  of 
education ; namely,  to  test  results  themselves,  hut-  not 
overmuch  t-o  interfere  with,  or  scrutinise  how  or  where  the 
results  had  been  obtained.  It  was  a great  satisfaction  to 
him  to  hear  such  sentiments  expressed,  because  they  echoed 
the  convictions  he  published  in  a pamphlet  form,  (little 
read  he'regretted  to  say  at  the  time,)  in  which,  under  the 
title  ‘ ‘ Examination  the  Province  of  the  State he  endea- 
voured to  lay  down  the  true  functions  of  the  state  in 
matters  of  education.  He  could  not  entirely  agree  with 
Mr.  Redgrave  in  his  regrets  that  the  school-time  had  been 
cut  down  from  six  hours  to  three,  were  bond,  fide  instruction, 
given  in  the  three  hours,  because  we  must  not  imagine 
that  a child  learns  twice  as  much  in  six  hours  as  he  does 
in  three.  In  thiscase  twice  three  was  not  six,  but  very  much 
less.  He  considered  there  were  many  advantages  in  the 
half-time  system  when  faithfully  carried  out,  itcalled  into 
action  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body ; it  had  been 
tried  in  many  places  and  its  advocates  spoke  highly  of 
it ; among  others,  Mr.  Paget,  M.P.  for  Nottingham,  who 
had  tested  it  in  agricultural  employment.  He  might  add 
that  the  same  gentleman,  and  many  others  as  well,  with 
whom  he  had  discussed  the  question,  entirely  approved  of 
what  this  Society  was  doing,  of  which  the  course  pointed 
out  in  the  paper  read  that  evening  was  an  extension,  to 
make  proved  instruction  attested  by  an  authorised  certi- 
ficate the  passport  to  employment. 


Mr.  Charles  IIindley,  M.P.,  couldnothelp  regretting 
that  this  discussion  had  taken  a wider  and  more  general 
scope  than  the  title  of  the  paper  indicated.  He  thought 
the  half-time  system,  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  Factory  Act,  was  at  the  time  very  properly  objected 
to  on  the  part  of  the  trade,  for  he  thought  it  was 
invidious  to  make  a selection  of  the  factory  owners  and 
put  upon  them  the  obligation  to  educate  the  children, 
a duty  equally  incumbent  on  other  branches  of  industry. 
'File  fact  that  the  children  were  collected  together  in 
large  numbers  in  factories,  did  not  render  justifiable  that 
measure  of  the  government.  Perhaps  they  would  say — 
why  interfere  with  the  factories  at  all?  Mr.  Redgrave 
was,  no  doubt,  aware  that  he  (Mr.  Hindley)  had  been  an 
advocate  of  the  Factory  Bill  all  along,  and  he  might  be 
thought  inconsistent  in  making  the  statement  he  did 
now  ; but  he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  tire  question 
of  education  and  the  laws  of  labour  in  the  factories, 
rested  upon  very  different  principles.  They  had  a right 
to  impose  upon  the  factory  owner  a restriction  as  to  the 
hours  of  labour,  for  this  l’eason — that  factory  la- 
bour was  compound  labour,  but  they  had  no  right 
to  restrict  the  employers  of  labour  in  other  respects. 
They  had  the  labour  of  the  adult  male  and  fe- 
male, and  also  the  labour  of  the  child.  Take  the 
case  of  two  knives, — take  what  they  called  at  school 
a stick-knife  and  a pen-knife ; it  was  quite  obvious 
that  while  they  could  cut  a stick  with  the  stick-knife, 
they  could  not  cut  a stick  with  the  pen-knife.  Again, 
in  a pair  of  scissors  they  had  a tender  blade  and  a strong- 
blade  combined  in  one  instrument ; they  must  confine 
the  things  the}'  would  cut  with  the  scissors  to  what  the 
lighter  blade  would  allow  them  to  do,  or  else  they  would 
destroy  the  instrument.  He  thought  that  was  an  illus- 
tration of  the  factory  system.  They  could  not  employ 
the  child  with  advantage  to  the  state  to  such  a degree 
as  would  destroy  its  physical  energies, — that  would  be 
creating  a great  evil : and  therefore  they  must  adapt 
the  number  of  hours  of  labour  to  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  two  classes — the  adult  and  the  child.  At  the  same 
time,  lie  saw  no  ground  why  they  should  compel  the 
factory  owner  to  educate  the  people  under  him.  The 
factory  owners,  he  believed,  were  as  desirous  of  educating 
the  people,  as  any  other  portion  of  the  community.  He 
was  convinced  tin's  compulsory  system  was  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  the  factory  people,  and  had  tended  to  make 
factory  owners  enemies  to  the  cause  of  education  gene- 
rally. He  had  tried  the  voluntary  principle,  and  thought 
whatever  it  accomplished,  it  accomplished  better  than  com- 
pulsion, and  as  far  as  it  went  he  should  always  advocate 
that  principle.  But  would  any  one  present  say  that  the 
people  could  he  educated  upon  the  voluntary  principle?  He 
had  raised  £20,000  in  one  meeting  towards  that  object 
and  had  travelled  thousands  of  miles  to  raise  subscrip- 
tions: but  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  rea- 
soning of  Mr.  Cole,  as  well  as  from  his  own  observation, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  things  the  voluntary  principle 
alone  would  not  suffice.  "When  he  heard  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  this  objection  to  that  scheme,  and  that  ob- 
jection to  another  scheme,  and  yet  sawr  the  raggedehild- 
ren  running  about  the  streets  and  courts,  he  said — let 
them  have  any  and  every  scheme,  so  only  that  this  state 
of  things  might  be  altered. 

The  Earl  of  Ducie  expressed  His  gratification  at  hearing 
the  very  able  paper  of  Mr.  Redgrave.  Fie  had  come  to 
the  conviction,  which  probably  most  of  them  had  done — 
that  the  present  half-time  system,  however  well  adapted 
as  an  initiatory  measure  for  saving  a vast  number  of 
children  of  tender  years  from  labour  which  crushed 
them  into  physical  deformity,  had  entirely  failed,  as 
an  educational  measure.  Besides  the  other  objections 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  there  v;as  one  which,, 
in  his  (Lord  Ducie’s)  opinion,  was  the  greatest  objection 
of  all,  namely — that  it  seemed  to  be  inapplicable  as  a 
general  measure.  Nothing  short  of  the  system  of  certifi- 
cates seemed  likely  to  meet  the  deficiency,  and  even  in 
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that  he  thought  there  would  be  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  the  various  details. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  0.  Fu.ssell  apprehended  that  the  real 
difficulty  in  bringing  this  measure  of  Mr.  Redgrave’s  into 
extended  operation  would  be  this : It  could  be  easily 
applied  to  any  large  employers  of  juvenile  labour,  but  the 
real  question  in  his  mind  was  how  they  were  to  get  at 
the  boys  who  were  employed  for  half  the  day  in  private 
houses ; how  were  they  to  bring  the  certificate  system  to 
bear  upon  them '?  He  warned  Mr.  Redgrave  that  he 
would  find  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  his  measure, 
it  would  be  so  completely  to  the  interest  of  the  boys 
employed,  and  those  who  employed  them,  to  evade  the 
law  in  this  respect,  that  he  was  certain  the  evasions  would 
be  very  numerous  indeed.  It  was,  however,  consolatory 
to  know  that  the  cause  of  education  had  at  least  gained 
something  by  the  provisions  relating  to  factories. 

Mr.  C.  Wentworth  Dilke  said  it  would  always  be 
a matter  of  great  difficulty  to  secure  agreement  upon  the 
question  of  the  education  of  the  masses.  He  thought 
one  great  merit  of  Mr.  Redgrave’s  scheme  was  that  it 
caught  the  very  class  which  the  last  speaker  said  would 
endeavour  to  evade  it.  Practical  education  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  was  far  behind  that  in  towns,  where  they 
had  better  opportunities  of  bringing  children  together  in 
schools.  In  the  agricultural  districts  he  confessed  Ire  did 
not  know  how  they  were  to  be  got  hold  of  except  by 
some  system  like  that  which  Mr.  Redgrave  had  sketched 
out;  and  for  that  reason  he  should  be  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  view  taken . 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  said  that  Mr.  Redgrave  in 
his  valuable  paper  had  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  value 
of  educational  certificates,  and  Dr.  Booth  had  spoken  of 
education  being  made  the  pre-requisite  of  employment. 
The  principle  of  making  some  schooling  the  condition  of 
getting  employment,  had  been  partly  tried  at  the  factory 
day  schools  of  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company.  A rule 
was  made  that  children  should  only  be  taken  into  the 
works  from  the  school ; and  after  this  the  parents  sent 
plenty  of  pupils. 

The  Chairman  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Red- 
grave, said  lie  believed  his  views  upon  the  question  of  edu- 
cation were  pretty  well  known  in  this  Society.  He  had 
always  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  education  in  all 
classes — the  upper,  the  middle,  and  the  poor.  The  sub- 
ject was  one  involved  in  many  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place,  they  must  decide  what  education  was  ? Did  it 
mean  merely  reading  and  writing?  That  was  not,  in 
his  opinion,  what  was  meant  by  education  ; but  was  only 
a means  to  obtain  an  end.  There  being  no  definite  idea 
of  education  in  itself,  what  hope  would  they  have  of  a 
satisfactory  and  fructifying  result  ? It  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  reading  and  writing  and  the  four 
first  rules  of  arithmetic,  if  they  wanted  a community  to 
become  good  citizens  and  good  men.  It  had  long  been 
known,  that  in  the  lower  classes  of  society  parents  would 
turn  their  children  to  profitable  account  so  long  as  their 
necessities  prompted  them  to  do  so.  They  knew,  from 
the  rati;  of  wages,  the  difficulties  with  which  the  labour- 
ing classes  had  often  to  contend,  and  they  would  with- 
draw their  children  from  school  at  the  earliest  possible 
period  in  order  to  turn,  their  labour  to  account.  It 
was  this  which  led  to  the  application  of  the  law 
to  the  employment  of  children  in  factories.  They 
formerly  worked  like  pieces  of  mechanism,  not  like 
human  beings,  and  remained  pieces  of  mechanism  or 
something  worse  to  the  end  of  their  days.  Therefore, 
tiie  legislature  insisted  upon  these  children  having 
education  put  in  their  way — no  doubt  in  an  ineffi- 
cient manner — but  to  a certain  extent  it  was  placed 
within  their  reach.  It  was  successful  at  first.  The 
manufacturers  submitted  to  it,  and  gave  their  aid  to  it, 
but  they  found,  from  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Redgrave, 
that  the  system  gradually  deteriorated.  Why?  Because 
the  manufacturers  would  not  be  troubled  with  a greater 
number  of  children  than  was  absolutely  required,  and 
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they  preferred  adult  labour  at  an  increased  price  to  that 
of  children  under  such  restrictions.  The  question  then 
arose,  could  they  compel  people  to  send  their  children 
to  school.  No  free  country  would  submit  to  this. 
But  if  they  made  it  worth  the  while  of  the  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  that  wak  a different  thing. 
How  could  they  make  it  worth  their  while  ? By  placing- 
education  within  their  reach,  and  making  the  labour  of 
the  educated  child  more  valuable.  Therefore  he  thought 
one  solution,  although  a difficult  one,  was  that  suggested 
by  Mr.  Redgrave.  As  far  as  it  went,  it  must,  he 
thought,  produce  some  practical  results.  The  great 
question  was,  how  could  they  induce  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school  ? Difficulties  ought  not  to  deter 
them  from  making  such  efforts  as  would  assist — though 
in  a minor  degree — to  remove  an  evil  which,  as  far  as 
his  own  judgment  went,  was  likely  soon  to  plunge  society 
into  serious  social  difficulties.  No  doubt,  from  the 
principle  advocated  by  tin's  society,  in  the  carrying  out 
of  which  Dr.  Booth  had  so  much  distinguished  himself, 
the  best  results  might  be  looked  for,  and  he  thought 
it  was  worthy  the  consideration  of  government  whether 
the  Mechanics’  Institutions,  as  educational  systems  or 
centres,  should  not  receive  grants  in  aid,  proper  care  being- 
taken  that  the  money  was  not  misapplied. 

Mr.  Redgrave,  in  reply,  said  the  only  remark  he 
would  make  was  with  regard  to  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Booth,  upon  the  half-time  system,  which  had  succeeded 
so  well  under  Mr.  Paget,  at  Nottingham.  He  (Mr. 
Redgrave)  looked  upon  that  as  a model  example.  Mr. 
Paget,  employing  but  comparatively  few  labourers,  sent 
them  to  a school  of  his  own — the  schoolmaster  himself 
taking  great  interest  in  the  scholars.  There  it  was 
natural  that  the  system  would  succeed  much  better  than 
was  generally  the  case  ; but,  taking  the  country  through, 
they  could  not  find  the  same  amount  of  energy,  on  the 
part  either  of  the  employer  and  the  teacher  as  in  the 
instance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Booth. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Redgrave. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  on  Wednesday 
evening  next,  the  4th  March,  a paper,  by  Major 
II.  B.  Sears,  “ On  Appliances  for  Facilitating 
Submarine  Engineering  and  Exploration,”  would 
be  read.  Part  I.  Submarine  Engineering. 


GLYCERINE. 

A correspondent  in  Guatemala  says  glycerine  is  in- 
valuable for  a tropical  traveller  ; a little  of  it  applied  to 
a mosquito-bite  instantly  relieves ; “ no  scratching  and 
sores  on  the  legs  as  before  ; it  is  perfectly  marvellous ; 
and  I would  not  travel  on  these  coasts  without  it  now.” 


EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUM  AND  MUSEUM  OF 
PATENT  INVENTIONS. 

The  annexed  ground  plan  of  the  Museum  building  at 
Kensington  shows  the  space  therein  allotted,  on  the 
25th  November  last,  by  the  Lords  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  Trade  for  the  Educational  Museum,  which 
has  taken  its  rise  from  the  Society’s  Educational  Exhibi- 
tion in  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  many  articles  from  which  were 
presented  to  the  Government  through  the  Society  of 
Arts,  with  a view  to  the  establishment  of  a permanent 
museum  of  education.*  It  also  shows  the  space  allotted 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  for  the  Museum  of 
Models  of  Patented  and  other  Inventions.  Such  possessors 
of  models  as  desire  to  have  them  exhibited  in  the  Patent 
Museum  at  Kensington,  should  apply,  stating  dimensions, 
and  the  nature  of  the  Invention  illustrated,  to  the  Super- 
intendent, at  the  Great  Seal  Patent  Office,  25,  Southamp- 
ton-buildings.  All  models  or  machines,  whether  pre- 

♦ The  regulations  with  respect  to  the  Educational  Museum 
I were  given  in  the  last  Journal. — El).  S.  A.  J. 
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sented  to  the  nation  through  the  Commissioners  or  lent 
for  a limited  period,  will  he  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  the 
latter  returned  to  the  depositors  on  demand.  They 
should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible,  to  enable  the  Museum 
to  he  open  in  April  next.  The  public  will  be  admitted 
free  of  charge  after  ten  a.m.  daily. 


fiome  6mTe$,j)on}iencc. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  CLOCK  AND  BELL. 

Sib, — The  only  answer  I shall  give  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  letter  which  Mr.  Loseby  has  got  you  to 
print,  after  the  Builder  had  refused  it  and  the  Mechanics’ 
Magazine  had  printed  it,  is  that  every  material  statement 
In  it  from  beginning  to  end  is  false,  and  most  of  them 
false  within  his  own  knowledge.  Anybody  who  cares  to 
see  this  more  particularly  illustrated,  may  do  so  in  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine  of  Febraary  7. 

Besides  the  general  enmity  of  the  clockmakers,  Mr. 
Loseby  has  special  reasons  of  his  own  for  hating  me 
above  most  men  upon  earth,  as  I have  exposed  his 
horological  pretensions  on  several  occasions,  and  helped 
the  Astronomer  Koval'  and  Mr.  Dent  to  do  the  same. 


And  people  who  in  that  frame  of  mind  rush  into  print 
intending  to  commit  murder,  are  very  apt  (as  lias  been 
well  said)  to  commit  suicide  by  mistake  instead. 

I should  think  Mr.  Baker,  whose  injuries  Mr.  Loseby 
invokes  to  help  his  own  fictions,  can  fight  his  own  battle 
as  well  as  Mr.  Loseby  can  do  it  for  him.  However,  as 
he  is  invoked,  I take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I 
have  not  the  least  intention  of  answering  his  pamphlet 
claiming  the  invention  of  the  mode  of  hanging  the 
Westminster  bells,  because  I have  met  with  nobody  who 
does  not  say  that  there  cannot  be  a better  answer  to  this 
claim  than  the  drawings  he  has  given  of  his  own  plan, 
and  of  mine,  which,  he  says,  is  identical  with  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  everybody  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  designing,  casting,  superintending,  and  hanging 
of  the  bells,  has  disapproved  of  his  plan ; which  it  is 
true  enough  that  he  offered  and  urged  me  to  adopt,  but 
after*  I had  twice  expressed  my  disapproval  of  it  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  exhibited  the  one  intended 
to  be  used,  which  was  approved  by  everybody  who  spoke 
about  it,  except,  of  course,  Mr.  Baker  himself  and  a 
gentleman  whom  he  brought  there  to  read  a paper  for  him. 

I am,  &c. , E.  B.  DENISON. 

Feb.  23,  1857. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MACHINE  FOR  MAKING 
i ENDLESS  PAPER,  AND  ITS  INTRODUCTION 

INTO  ENGLAND. 

j Sib, — Numerous  persons  having  allowed  themselves  to 

be  represented  as  the  inventors  of  the  paper  machine,  in 
various  Encyclopedias  and  Dictionaries  of  Art,*  and  not 
having  attempted  to  contradict  what  has  been  therein  said, 
I feel  bound,  in  justice  to  the  real  and  first  inventor,  as 
well  as  to  myself,  to  furnish  the  following  authentic 
particulars  relating  to  this  useful  and  ingenious  machine. 

Louis  Robert,  a native  of  France,  is  the  person  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  paper  machine.  I had 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  him  at  work  on  his  first 
model,  in  1796, 1797,  and  1798,  at  the  Paper  Manufactory 
at  Essonnes,  eight  leagues  from  Paris,  Departement  de 
Seine  et  Oise,  (which  at  that  period  belonged  to  Monsieur 
Leger  Didot,  my  brother-in-law),  where  Louis  Robert 
was  employed  as  book-keeper.  His  first-  model  was  no 
larger  than  a bird  organ,  and  the  slips  of  paper  he  made 
with  it  not  wider  than  a piece  of  common  tape,  but  of 
various  lengths.  Robert  possessed  a natural  mechanical 
genius,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  employed  in  in- 
venting or  improving  some  piece  of  machinery,  but 
unfortunately,  the  only  time  - he  could  devote  to  his 
favourite  pursuit  was  in  the  evening,  after  the  counting- 
house  business  was  over,  and  many  a time  I have  heard 
him  blamed  and  reproached  b}*  his  employer,  M.  Leger 
Didot-,  for  wasting  so  much  time  on  an  invention  that 
would  never  be  brought  to  perfection.  However,  Robert 
persevered,  and  in  about  two  years,  produced  a model 
which  performed  so  satisfactorily,  that  M.  Didot  was,  at- 
las't,  induced  to  afford  him  the  means  of  making  a 
machine  upon  a larger  scale,  which  I shall  call  the  work- 
ing model.  Orders  were  given  to  the  carpenters,  smiths, 
millwrights,  and  other  workmen  employed  at  the  manu- 
factory, to  take  directions  from,  and  execute  any  work, 
that  Robert  might  require  for  his  paper  machine.  In  a 
few  months  from  that  time,  a machine  was  completed 
capable  of  making  paper  of  the  width  of  Colombier,  and 
of  various  lengths,  being  the  kind  of  paper  usually  em- 

* As  an  example,  “ The  Imperial  Dictionary ,”  English, 
Technological,  and  Scientific.  Blackie  and  Son , Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  London. 

“ Pacer  Machine.— The  machine  now  used  for  this  purpose 
is  that  invented  by  the  Messrs.  Fourdrinicr.  The  paper  pro- 
duced by  it  comes  from  the  machine  in  an  endless  web,  dried 
and  finished.” 

Under  the  -word  “ Paper,”  in  this  dictionary,  it  is  stated  that 
Messrs.  Louis  Kobert  and  Fourdrinicr  invented  the  machine  lor 
making  paper.  In  1830  a sheet  was  made  13,800  feet  long,  and 
4 feet  wide,  in  Derbyshire. 
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ployed  for  paper  hangings,  of  which  the  consumption  in 
France  is  immense.  Owing  to  the  great  difficulty,  at 
that  time,  of  sizing  and  pressing  sheets  of  paper  of  great 
length  with  the  presses  usually  employed  in  paper  mills, 
the  length  was  generally  limited  to  twelve  yards,  hut  a 
fresh  difficulty  arose  in  the  process  of  drying  it ; it  was 
suspended  on  lines  in  the  drying  loft  , but  from  its  weight 
when  in  the  wet  state  it  contracted  so  much  in  the 
middle,  during  the  drying,  that  it  was  rendered  unfit  for 
the  use  of  the  paper  Stainers ; the  next  attempt  was  by 
laying  these  long  sheets  horizontally  on  the  lines  ; and  by 
adjusting  several  of  the  frames  or  treblets  on  a level 
line,  the  inconvenience  of  the  partial  shrinking  of  the 
paper  when  suspended  in  a vertical  direction  was 
remedied.  Many  of  these  long  sheets  were  sold  to  the 
paper  stainers  of  Paris.  After  a series  of  experiments 
and  improvements,  Louis  Robert  applied  to  the  French 
Government  for  a patent,  or  brevet  d’invention,  which 
he  obtained  in  1799,  for  a term  of  15  years,  and  was 
awarded  the  sum  of  8000  francs  in  testimony  of  his  in- 
genuity. The  specification  of  this  patent  is  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Brevets  d’  Inventions  Expires. 
M.  Leger  Didot,  at  that  time,  was  proprietor  and  sole 
director  of  the  paper  manufactory  at  Essonnes,  and  had 
contracted  with  the  Government  for  making  the  paper  for 
the  assignats  ; this  paper  was  frequently  sent  in  a damp 
state,  in  covered  carts,  drawn  bvpost  horses,  totheprinting 
office  in  Paris,  was  immediately  printed  and  signed  by  the 
proper  authorities  during  the  night,  and  as  soon  as  the 
paper  was  sufficiently  dry,  it  was  issued  in  the  morning 
to  the  public.  I remember  that  numerous  laughs  and 
jokes  took  place  when  M.  Didot  returned  from  Paris  with 
a small  bundle  of  assignats  under  his  arm,  which  was  all 
that  he  had  received  in  payment  of  the  many  cartloads 
of  paper  with  which  he  had  supplied  the  government. 
The  only  difference  was  that  they  had  been  printed  and 
signed  by  some  of  the  revolutionary  demagogues,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  government. 

The  fate  of  the  assignats  is  well  known.  I recollect 
being  in  Paris  during  the  time  they  were  ordered  to  be 
burnt,  and  1 saw  their  fragments  flying  over  the  heads 
of  thousands  of  persons  who  had  been  utterly  ruined  by 
their  introduction.  About  this  time  M.  Didot  purchased 
Louis  Robert’s  patent  and  paper  machine  for  25,000 
francs,  to  be  paid  by  instalments  : but  not  fulfilling  his 
engagements,  the  latter  commenced  legal  proceedings 
against  M.  Didot,  and  recovered  possession  of  his  patent, 
by  a decision  dated  23rd  June,  1801.  But  before  that, 
and  about  the  end  of  1800,  M.  Didot  had  proposed  to  me 
to  go  over  to  England  and  take  out  patents  there  for  the 
paper  machine,  my  remuneration  to  come  out  of  the 
profits  that  might  be  obtained.  At  that  period  I held  a 
situation  under  the  British  government,  in  the  office  of 
■Captain  James  Coates,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  was  the 
British  Commissioner  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war  in  France ; and  after  consulting  with  that  gentleman, 
and  receiving  his  sanction  and  advice,  1 agreed  to  embark 
in  the  undertaking,  and  to  quit  Paris  in  a fortnight,  and 
being  an  Englishman,  and  in  the  employ  of  the  British 
government,  1 had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a passport. 
In  the  month  of  March,  1801,  I left  Paris  to  proceed  to 
London,  and  Captain  Coates  gave  me  a letter  of  intro- 
duction to  T.  Man  tell,  Esq.,  at  that  time  Mayor  of 
Dover.  On  arriving  at  Dover  I lost  no  time  in  waiting 
upon  that  gentleman,  who,  with  true  English  hospitality, 
invited  me  to  dine  with  him,  to  meet  a few'  of  his  friends 
from  London,  amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Millildn,  a gentle- 
man residing  in  Norfolk-street,  London.  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  during  the  evening,  I informed  Mr.  Mil- 
likin  that  1 was  on  my  way  to  London  to  take  out  patents 
fora  machine  for  making  paper,  upon  which  Mr.  Millikin 
said,  that  on  his  return  to  London,  he  should  be  most 
happy  to  introduce  me  to  one  of  the  most  respectable 
wholesale  stationer’s  houses  in  London,  that  of  the 
Messrs.  Bloxam  and  Fourdrinier.  1 said  I should  feel 
happy  to  avail  myself  of  the  introduction.  Upon  Mr. 


Millikin’s  return  to  London,  1 accompanied  him  to 
Sherborne-lane,  and  was  introduced  to  the  above-named 
firm,  to  whom  he  mentioned  that  I W'as  taking  out 
patents  for  a machine  for  making  paper  upon  an  entirely 
new  principle,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  them  nine 
or  ten  rolls  of  paper  of  great  lengths,  which  had  been 
made  by  Louis  Robert’s  paper  machine  at  Essonnes,  with 
which  they  were  much  pleased  and  astonished.  Previous 
to  parting,  they  said  they  should  be  happy  to  purchase 
a share  in  the  patents,  and  requested  that  they  might 
have  the  first  offer.  Soon  after  the  patents  were  obtained, 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  me  for  the  purchase 
of  one-third  of  the  patent  rights,  and  this  was  the  first 
transaction  hy  which  the  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  became  con- 
nected with,  and  interested  in  the  paper  machine.  It  was  a 
commercial  speculation  on  their  part,  which  unfortunately 
did  not  prove  a profitable  one,  either  to  themselves  or  to 
any  of  the  persons  originally  connected  with  it.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  1801, 1 returned  to  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  correct  drawings  made  of  the  ma- 
chine,— indeed  exact  copies  of  those  delivered  by  Louis 
Robert  when  he  obtained  his  patent  from  the  French 
Government.  The  drawings  here  alluded  to  are  those 
I delivered  with  my  specification  for  my  first  patent  in 
1801,  and  were  deposited  in  the  Enrolment  Office  in 
Chancery-lane,  London.  During  the  short  time  I re- 
mained in  Paris,  I concerted  measures  with  MM.  Leger 
Didot,  and  Louis  Robert,  to  have  the  original  working- 
model,  which  was  then  at  Essonne,  sent  over  to  England, 
as  it  would  materially  assist  in  the  construction  of  other 
machines.  After  much  trouble  and  expense,  the  model 
arrived  safely  in  London.  The  short  peace  (or  rather 
the  preliminaries  of  that  desirable  event)  which  took 
place  in  1802,  afforded  M.  Leger  Didot  the  opportunity  of 
coming  over  to  England, when  I introduced  him  to  Messrs. 
Bloxam  and  Fourdrinier.  It- being  thought  desirable  to 
commence  a series  of  experiments  for  improving  the  ma- 
chine, the  working  model  was  sent  to  the  factory  of  Mr. 
John  Hall,  at  Dartford,  who  was  at  that  time  the  mill- 
wright of  the  above  firm.  As  soon  as  the  model  was 
erected  and  fit  for  work,  different  improvements  were  at- 
tempted, and  M.  Didot  and  myself  passed  the  greater 
portion  of  our  time  at  Dartford,  in  suggesting,  making, 
and  superintending  the  alterations  required.  At  that 
period,  the  late  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin  was  engaged  in  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Hall,  and,  being  an  extremely  ingenious 
and  clever  mechanician,  assisted  most  materially  in  im- 
proving the  paper  machine,  and  in  1803,  the  French 
working  model,  after  nearly  three  years’  diligent  and 
unremitting  experiments  and  improvements,  was  erected 
at  Frogmore  Mill,  near  Two  Waters,  in  Hertfordshire. 

1 left  London  and  removed  to  Two  Waters,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  superintending  and  explaining  to  the  different 
manufacturers,  (who  had  been  invited  to  inspect  the  ma- 
chine,) the  great  advantages  it  possessed  over  the  old 
method  of  paper-making. 

In  1805,  an  entirely  new  machine  was  erected  at  Two 
Waters  Mill,  capable  of  making  paper  54  inches  wide, 
and  containing  all  the  latest  improvements  made  up  to 
that  period.  I continued  superintending  the  new  ma- 
chine until  1807,  when  I removed  to  St.  Neots,  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, where  premises  were  taken  by  the  Messrs. 
Fourdrinier  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  two  machines, 
which  1 had  reserved  the  exclusive  right  of  using  for 
my  own  benefit.  1 entered  into  partnership  with  Messrs. 
II.  and  S.  Fourdrinier,  the  profits  to  be  divided  in  equal 
third  shares;  the  business  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
firm  of  John  Gamble  and  Company,  which  it  continued 
to  be  until  1811.  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  had  agreed,  by 
the  articles  of  partnership,  to  advance  the  capital  requi red 
for  carrying  on  the  concern,  erecting  all  the  machinery 
required  in  a paper  manufactory,  and  the  two  paper  ma- 
chines which  I had  the  exclusive  and  unlimited  privilege 
of  using  for  my  own  benefit,  without  paying  any  ol  the 
royalties.  The  unlimited  quantity  of  paper  I might 
manufacture  with  them,  rendered  them  worth  £5,000 
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each,  and  in  corroboration  of  this  fact,  Messrs.  Phipps, 
of  Dover,  and  Mr.  Swan,  of  Evensham,  in  Oxfordshire, 
paid  £5,000  each  for  their  paper  machines  as  well  as  for 
any  quantity  of  paper  they  might  manufacture. 

In  or  about  1S09,  Messrs.  Henry  and  Sealey  Four- 
drinier  made  over  to  Mr.  Matthew  Towgood  the  whole 
of  their  interest  in  the  St.  Neots  Mill,  and  Mr.  Tow- 
good  undertook  to  perform  all  the  engagements  entered 
into  by  the  Messrs.  Fourdrinier  with  me.  When  Mr. 
Towgood  had  tire  mill  transferred  to  him,  only  one  of 
my  paper  machines  was  erected,  the  second  having  been 
sold  to  Mr.  Bartholomew  Sullivan,  of  Dripsey,  near  Cork. 
My  two  machines  were  my  capital  in  the  concern,  but. 
unfortunately  for  me,  this  had  not  been  stated  in  the 
partnership  deed.  Mr.  Towgood  objected  to  advance  the 
capital  for  erecting  the  second  machine  unless  I would 
pay  my  share.  Mr.  Towgood  knew  that  I had  not  the 
requisite  capital,  and  he  then  determined  upon  dissolving 
the  partnership,  by  which  act  I was  deprived  of  all  my 
interest  in  the  concern,  after  having  sacrificed  ten  years 
of  the  best  part  of  my  life  to  the  paper  machine. 

I am,  fee.,  JOHN  GAMBLE. 

5,  Hanley-road,  Hornsey-road,  London. 


MACHINERY  AND  WORKMEN. 

Sir, — The  valuable  and  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  on  the  28th  ult.,  on  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery to  manufactures,  produced  a discussion  that  opened 
up  a subject  which  I consider  of  no  less  importance  than 
the  application  of  machinery,  and  equally  deserving  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  also  of  every 
individual,  although  it  did  not  appear  quite  relevant  to 
the  subject  then  under  consideration.  I refer  to  the 
statements  then  made  by  Mr.  Hobbs  and  Mr.  Webster, 
in  reference  to  the  difficulties  which  appear  to  arise  with 
the  invention  of  labour-saving  machines,  and  to  expand 
with  the  development  of  their  powers,  as  illustrated  in 
the  very  numerous  recorded  instances  of  the  obstacles 
presented  to  the  introduction  of  such  machines  into  use, 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  workmen,  sometimes  exciting 
the  most  determined  opposition,  even  when  the  wages  of 
the  workmen  are  increased  by  the  introduction  of  such 
machines  in  the  process  of  manufactures ; an  apparent 
anomaly,  which,  Mr.  Hobbs  told  us,  was  peculiar  to  the 
British  workman,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  the  workmen  were  not  only 
ready  at  all  times  to  accept  the  aid  of  machinery,  but 
were  most  willing  to  complete  or  improve  any  new  ma- 
chine associated  with  their  labour ; now,  if  such  is  a fact, 
which  I believe  it  to  be,  I think  the  investigation  of  the 
causes  producing  such  results  may  lead  us  to  the  solution 
of  a difficulty  which  still  remains  one  of  the  greatest 
impediments  to  the  adaptation  of  science  to  the  manu- 
facturing arts. 

The  nature  ol  man,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  America., 
is  identically  the  same  ; therefore  such  an  opposite  feeling 
in  the  workmen  of  the  two  nations,  under  the  assumed 
same  circumstances,  must  result  from  a different  educa- 
eational  training,  or  the  supposed  uniformity  of  circum- 
stance must  be  a great  fallacy. 

That  such  difference  of  feeling  and  action  does  not 
result  from  education,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
a great  number  of  American  workmen  are  of  British 
growth,  and  no  education  could  suddenly  transmute  the 
dissatisfied  opponent  into  the  willing  and  active  co- 
operative assistant. 

The  cause  of  such  anomaly  must  be  sought  for  from 
other  and  more  powerful  influences,  and  a key  to  the 
solution  of  this  important  problem  is,  I think,  to  be  found 
in  the  existence  of  such  opposite  feelings  in  two  sections 
of  the  world’s  industry. 

The  assumption  may  be  true,  and  I believe  it  is  so, 
that  the  introduction  of  machinery  not  only  lightens 
labour,  but  that  it  often  increases  the  wages  of  the  work- 
men whose  industry  is  associated  with  it,  and  this 
equally  whether  the  application  is  made  in  Great  Britain 


or  America  ; but  here  the  parallel  ceases,  for  we  are  told 
by  the  exponents  of  the  theory  of  the  inherent  prejudice 
of  the  British  workman,  that  the  development  of 
mechanical  appliances  to  manufactures  in  America  is 
excited  into  vigorous  action  by  the  much  greater  scarcity 
of  manual  labour,  which  always  stimulates  the  design 
and  application  of  labour-saving  machines,  and,  there- 
fore, such  application  will  never  excite  the  prejudice  or 
opposition  of  any  workmen,  while  they  see  and  feel  before 
them  fresh  channels  of  certain  occupation,  which  is  the 
case  in  the  United  States  of  America.  But  how  stands 
the  fact  in  Great  Britain,  where  a large  amount  of  pauper 
and  criminal  labour,  which  might  be  profitably  employed, 
is  suppressed,  lest  it  should,  by  coming  into  competition 
with  the  already  overstocked  market  of  honest  industry, 
increase  the  depression  of  wages  ; and  where  there  are 
such  causes  for  fear,  is  it  surprising  that  the  prejudices  of 
British  workmen  should  be  excited  by  the  application  of 
the  mighty  arms  of  machines,  when  made  to  compete 
with  human  muscle  and  sinew,  for  we  cannot  disguise  the 
fact,  that  where  a balance  of  labour  and  employment 
exist  together,  the  introduction  of  any  power  which  in- 
creases production,  if  placed  in  competition  witli  human 
labour,  must  always  depress  it  in  a corresponding  degree. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  as  an  exposition  of  a 
subject  of  the  very  highest  importance,  but  merely  to 
suggest  the  necessity  of  taking  into  our  consideration  an 
influence  so  powerfully  operating  upon  the  application  of 
labour-saving  machines  to  our  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, and  in  justice  to  the  skilled  workmen  whose 
occupation  is  being  superseded  by  unskilled  labour  in 
association  with  mechanical  precision. — I am  &c., 

E.  NASH. 

30,  Coppice-row,  Clerkenwell,  Feb.  10th,  1857. 


NAVAL  SEMINARIES. 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  whilst  the  Society  of 
Arts  is  exerting  itself  so  judiciously  to  promot  e education, 
Government  should  do  next  to  nothing  towards  the 
provision  of  competent  persons  to  supply  the  different 
grades  in  its  employ.  It  would  have  been  far  otherwise 
had  the  establishment  of  Naval  Seminaries,  as  suceess- 
tively  determined  on  by  the  Earls  Spencer  and  St.  Vincent, 
been  carried  out.  Though  it  is  not  likely  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  60  years,  Naval  Seminaries  should  in  all 
particulars  be  found  suitable  to  the  present  day,  yet  as 
they  might  afford  hints  for  the  formation  of  such  estab- 
lishments now,  I venture  to  submit  an  outline  of  Sir  S. 
Bentham’s  scheme,  as  proposed  and  approved  of  by  Earl 
Spencer  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  This  plan  pro- 
vided, in  the  first  place,  that  Government  should  be  at.  no 
expense  for  education,  for  though  boys  might  be  admitted 
into  the  seminaries  at  the  early  age  of  seven,  paying  a 
smaller  sum  than  could  defray  their  expenses  at  home, 
they  were  to  employ  a part  of  their  time  in  useful  works, 
by  which  their  expenses  would  be  fully  compensated. 
There  were  to  be  three  different  classes  of  pupils.  The 
first  class  being  that  of  superior  officers  both  in  the  civil 
and  military  service,  who  were  to  receive  a gentleman’s 
education ; the  second  was  to  consist  of  those  intended 
for  clerks  and  similar  occupations  on  shore,  or  for 
warrant  officers  on  board  ship  : the  third  class  was  for 
boys  intended  as  mere  operatives.  The  three  classes 
were  to  be  treated  alike  in  regard  to  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, but  their  food,  clothing,  &c.,  to  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  stations  in  life.  All  were  to 
work  a portion  of  their  time,  as  Sir  Samuel  conceived 
that  an  adequate  knowledge  of  manual  labour  could  only 
be  acquired  by  practice,  but  the  working  hours  were  not 
allowed  to  encroach  on  the  time  required  for  higher  at- 
tainments. In  order  to  excite  emulation  and  to  reward 
the  most  deserving,  any  boy  might,  at  the  periodical 
examinations,  be  raised  from  the  lowest  to  the  second 
class,  and  again,  a lad  who  had  attained  the  necessary 
qualifications,  might  ascend  from  thence  to  the  highest 
class.  For  further  particulars,  I beg  to  refer  to  Sir 
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Samuel’s  “ Answer  to  the  Comptroller’s  Objections,”  pp. 
104  to  113  ; to  his  “ Statement  of  Services,”  pp.  12  to  14 ; 
and  to  tiie  report  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  Privy  Council 
in  1801. — I am,  &c.,  M.  S.  BENTHAM. 

26,  Wilton-place,  l’eb.  12th. 


DECIMAL  COINAGE. 

Sin, — I beg  you  will  grant  me  a little  space  to  correct 
an  erroneous  statement  in  Professor  De  Morgan’s  paper, 
“ On  Decimal  Coinage,”  in  this  year’s  Companion  to  the 
Almanac. 

Referring  to  the  debate  of  1855,  lie  accuses  the 
ChaneeRor  of  the  Exchequer  of  “ playing  with  statistics,” 
by  putting  forward,  “ under  four  different  sets  of  names, 
as  four  different  plans,  the  farthing  system,  which  pro- 
poses coins  of  Jd.,  2Jd.,  2s.  Id.,  and  £1  Os.  lOd.  Thus, 
in  one  s\rstem,  a farthing  is  called  a cash,  in  another  a 
mil,  and  so  on  ; it  being  the  same  farthing  throughout.” 

With  respect  to  one,  at  least,  of  these  plans,  Mr.  De 
Morgan  is  entirely  mistaken.  As  its  humble  proposer,  I 
beg  to  refer  for  details  to  your  Journal,  Vol.  111.,  page 
390,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  “ cash  ” was  not  the 
Jjth  of  a shilling  as  asserted  by  Mr.  De  Morgan,  but 
the  -^jth  of  a shilling,  expressly  mentioned  ( Times  report) 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

My  proposal  likewise  materially  differed  from  that  of 
Mr.  William  Brown  in  rendering  unnecessary  a fourth 
copper  token,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  making  the 
penny-piece  count  for  five  “cash”  instead  of  four  “mils,” 
and  the  halfpenny  and  farthing  for  two  “ cash  ” and  one 
“ cash  ” respectively. 

I have  since  submitted  to  your  readers  my  reasons  for 
abandoning  altogether  the  millesimal  division  of  the 
pound  as  the  basis  of  a new  system. 

I am,  &c., 

S.  A.  GOOD. 

H.  M.  Dockyard,  Pembroke-dock,  Feb.  9, 185J. 


fiMirinp  .of  Institutions. 

♦ 

Poole.. — The  second  Conversazione  in  connection  with 
the  Town  Library  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  was 
held  at  the  Town-hall  on  Monday  the  2nd  inst.  Amongst 
those  present  were  M.  Kemp,  Esq.,  E.  Kemp  Welch, 
Esq.,  the  Misses  Welch,  and  the  Misses  Welch  of  Christ- 
church ; the  Rev.  G.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Morgan,  Isaac  Steele, 
Esq.,  Morris  Were,  Esq.,  A.  P.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.D., 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Conder,  the  Rev.  R. 
Goulty,  G.  B.  Aldridge,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Aldridge; 
— McGilvery,  Esq.,  G.  Belben,  l£sq.,  and  Mrs.  Belben;  T. 
Durant,  Esq.,  Miss  Gosse,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wanhill,  J.  B. 
Durell,  Esq.,  D.  Durell,  Esq.,  Miss  Pardy,  J.  Adejq 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Adey  and  family,  Mrs.  J.  Adcy,  Miss  Adey, 
T.  Eliott,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Eliott,  W.  C.  Nutt,  Esq.; 
Mrs.  Churchill,  the  Misses  Chrchill,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Chaman  ; E.  Mullett,  Esq.,  Mrs.  C.  Hill,  Miss  Lacy, 
Mrs.  James  Slade,  Mrs.  Panniter  and  Miss  Kent,  F. 
Saunders,  Esq.,  T.  Saunders,  Esq.,  J.  Gould,  Esq.,  J. 
W.  Whelan,  Esq.,  J.  Crabbe,  Esq.,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Crabbe,  &c.,  &c.  The  chair  was  taken  by  M.  Kemp 
Welch,  Esq.,  who,  regretting  the  absence  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Samuel  Best,  called  up  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Conder, 
who  said,  that  if  such  Institutions  as  these  were  really 
to  tell  upon  the  progress  of  national  education,  they 
must  not  be  made  Institutions  for  the  purpose  of  amuse- 
ment, but  for  application  to  useful  practical  subjects  and 
hard  study.  No  man  became  wise  by  play ; neither 
did  any  nation  become  great  or  wealthy  by  play.  There 
must  be  hard  work  in  order  to  the  acquisition  of  anything 
which  was  worth  possessing.  The  question  was — in 
what  manner  could  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions 
be  made  proper  means  of  furthering  education?  The 
rev.  gentleman  then  directed  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing, to  the  plans  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Society  of 


Arts. — Some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  Mosaic  tiles, 
manufactured  by  the  Patent  Architectural  Pottery  Com- 
pany, and  many  other  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited 
in  the  room,  and  the  evening  was  enlivened  by  some 
good  music. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members, 
recently  held,  J.  Gosse,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  the  report  for 
the  past  year  was  read.  The  Institution  at  the  present 
time  is  in  a very  flourishing  condition.  The  library 
has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  all  the  books  have  been 
arranged  under  the  different  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
It  now  contains  upwards  of  1800  vols. ; ICO  vols.  have 
been  received  from  Mudie’s  Circulating  Library,  making 
a total  of  nearly  2,000  vols.,  to  which  the  members  have 
free  access.  Anew  News  Room  has  also  been  made,  dis- 
tinct from  the  library.  These  improvements  have  been 
effected  out  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Institution, 
which  for  this  year  has  been  £117  12s.  The  current  ex- 
penses of  the  year  have  been  £96  5s.  Sd.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £21  available  for  other  purposes.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  to  the  re- 
spective offices: — President:  Colonel  Waugh;  Vice- 
Presidents:  Admiral  Brown,  J.  Adey,  J.  Browne,  J. 
Durant  (Mayor),  T.  Durant,  J.  Gosse,  W.  Pearce,  R. 
Slade,  James  Slade,  I.  Steele,  M.  Kemp  Welch,  Esqs., 
H.  M.  Aldridge,  Esq.,  Treasurer  : J.  B.  Durell,  Esq., 
Librarian : Edwin  Kemp  Welch,  Esq.,  Curator  ; Secre- 
tary,  Mr.  W.  Penney : Committee  ; G.  II.  Gutch,  J. 
Gould,  C.  Keates,  J.  W.  Martin,  E.  Mullett,  S.  Pettit, 
Joseph  Rickman,  C.  J.  Stone,  F.  Styring,  J.  Touchet,  J. 
W.  West,  Esqs.,  and  Mr.  J.  Budden.  In  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  this  Institution 
during  a long  course  of  years  by  the  late  Curator,  Mr. 
J.  Budden,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  cordially 
awarded  to  him.  A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  con- 
cluded the  proceedings. 


CoiTcs.piiicnts. 


Ekratum. — Iii  the  last  number  of  the  Journal , page  212,  col. 
1,  line  63,  for  “ inches”  read  “ miles.” 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  Royal  Inst.,  2.  General  Monthly  Meeting. 

London  Inst.,  7.  Rev.  II.  Christmas,  “ On  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Heraldry;  and  on  some  other  branches  of 
British  Archaeology.” 

Chemical,  8.  Prof.  Abel,  “ On  recent  Improvements  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Iron.” 

Entomological,  8. 

Med.  and  Chirurg.,  8.  Anniversary. 

Tubs.  Royal  Inst,.,  3.  Prof.  Huxley,  “ On  the  Sense  of  Sight.” 

Civil  Engineers,  8.  Mr.  Jabez  Church,  C.E.,  “On  the  Re- 
sults of  the  Use  of  Clay  Retorts  for  Gas  making.” 
Linnaean,  8.  Prof.  Owen,  “On  the  Characters  and  Subdivi- 
sions of  the  class  mammalia .” 

Pathological,  8. 

Wed.  London  Inst.,  3.  Mr.  E.  W.  Braylcy,  “ On  Mineralogy  and 
Crystallography.” 

Royal  Soc.  Lit.,  4£. 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Major  II.  B.  Scars,  “ On  appliances  for 
facilitating  Submarine  Engineering  and  Exploration.” 
Part  I.  Submarine  Engineering. 

Microscopical,  8. 

Pharmaceutical,  8A. 

Tiiuks.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Tyndall,  “ On  Sound.” 

Philosophical  Club,  5£. 

London  Inst.,  7.  Dr.  It.  E.  Grant,  “ On  the  Natural  History 
of  Extinct  Animals.” 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Philological,  8. 

Photographic,  8. 

Royal,  8£. 

Fr.J.  Arelucological  Inst.,  4. 

London  Inst.,  8£.  Mr.  E.  B.  Denison,  “ On  the  Great  Bell 
of  Westminster.” 

Sat.  Asiatic,  2. 

London  Institution,  3.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “ On  Experi- 
mental Thysics,  chiefly  in  Relation  to  Chemistry.” 

Royal  Institution,  3.  Prof.  Phillips,  “ On  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Life  on  the  Globe — Vortebrata.” 

Royal  Botanic,  3£. 

Medical,  5.  Anniversary  Oration. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

Par.  No. 

Delivered  on  the  14 th  and  16 th  February , 1857. 

Affairs  of  Naples — Correspondence. 

Queen's  College,  Galway — Report. 

Queen’s  College,  Belfast — Report. 

Prisons — Twentieth  Report  of  the  Inspectors  (Home  District), 
Part  I. 

Delivered  on  the  17 th  February , 1857. 

23.  Savings'  Banks  (Number  of  Depositors,  &c.) — Account 

24.  Savings’  Banks  (Sums  paid  in  or  withdrawn  by  the  Trustees) — 

Return. 

28.  Russian  Dutch  Loan — Account. 

29.  Sardinian  Loan — Account. 

30.  Greek  Loan — Account. 

43.  Paupers— Returns  (a  corrected  copy). 

6.  Bill — Reformatory  Schools. 

Delivered  on  the  IS  th  February , 1857. 

4.  Grants  for  Religious  Purposes — Return. 

26.  Naval  Receipt  and  Expenditure — Account. 

36.  Bank  of  England — Copy  of  Applications,  etc. 

39.  Bullion  (Bank  of  England')— Return. 

45,  Local  Acts  (1.  Birkenhead  Docks — Construction  ; 2.  Carlisle, 
Liddesdale,  and  Hawick  Railway ; 3.  Ely  Tidal  Harbour  and 
Railway;  4.  Great  Yarmouth  Britannia  Pier;  5.  West 
Somerset  Railway ; 6.  West  Somerset  Mineral  Railway) — 
Admiralty  Reports. 

China  (Registration  of  Vessels  at  Hong  Kong) — Correspondence. 
Delivered  on  19 th  February , 1857. 

35.  Bank  of  England — Annual  Accounts. 

40.  Mint — Account. 

44.  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  (31st  December,  1856). 

55.  Debt  (Funded  and  Unfunded) — Return. 

16.  Bill — Public  Health  Supplemental  Bill  (1857). 

Delivered  on  20 th  February , 1857. 

2.  County  Elections — Return. 

8.  Highways  (Metropolis)— Return. 

38.  Education  (Capitation  Money)— Return. 

42.  Army  in  the  East — Return. 

17.  Bills — Lunatic  Asylums  (Ireland). 

18.  Sea-coast  Fisheries  (Ireland). 

21.  Education  (Cities  and  Boroughs). 

Fire  Insurance  Duties — Report  by  Mr.  Coode. 

Delivered  on  the  21  st  and  23 rd  February , 1857. 

47.  Poor- relief ( Ireland) — Returns. 

27.  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund — Account. 

50.  Bishops  (Scotland) — Correspondence. 

54.  Court  of  Chancery — Return. 

56.  Criminals — Copies  of  Memorials. 

11.  Bills — Industrial  Schools. 

22.  Extra-parochial  Places. 

24.  Minister’s  Money  (Ireland). 

27.  — Lighting  of  Towns  (Ireland). 

Marriages  in  Ireland — 6th  Report  of  the  Registrar-General, 
Operations  in  the  Canton  River — Further  Correspondence. 
China  (Entrance  into  Canton) — Correspondence. 

Civil  Service  Commissioners — 2nd  Report. 

Delivered  on  the  2Mh  February , 1857. 

57.  Army,  Crimea — Returns. 

33.  Army  Estimates. 

Insults  in  China — Correspondence. 

Queen’s  College,  Cork — Report. 

Delivered  on  the  25 th  of  February,  1857. 

19.  Harbour,  &c.,  Bills  (1 , St.  Helen’s  Canal  and  Railway;  2,  Clyde 

Navigation)— Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

44  (1).  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  (31st  January,  1857). 

49.  Spirits  (Navy)— Copies  of  Contracts. 

23.  Bill — Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland) — (Titles  of  Purchasers). 

25.  Bill — Court  of  Chancer}’  (Ireland). 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[ From  Gazette , February  2§th,  1857.] 

Dated  I'ith  December , 1856. 

2993.  Godwin  Meade  Pratt  Swift,  Viscount  Carlingford,  Swiftseatk, 
Kilkenny — An  aerial  chariot  or  apparatus  for  navigating  the 
ail1. 

Dated  2nd  February,  1857. 

17.  John  Wilson,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel. 

Dated  8 th  January,  1857. 

64.  Julius  Goodman,  Abraham  Myers,  and  Louis  Goodman,  25, 
King  David  lane,  Shadwell — Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  caps  or  coverings  for  the  head. 

Dated  21  st  January,  1857. 

186.  Henry  Medlock,  20,  Great  Marlborough-street,  Westminster — 
An  improved  method  of  purifying  water. 

Dated  2§th  January , 1857. 

226.  Adolphe  Hensel,  4,  Stafford -place,  Pimlico — The  manufacture 
of  German  yeast  from  flour. 

Dated  2nd  February,  1856. 

303.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields — Improvements 
in  heating  the  feed-water  of  steam-boilers.  (A  communica- 
tion.) 


Dated  ?>rd  February,  1856. 

311.  Richard  Laming,  Hayward’s-heath,  Cuckfield,  Sussex — Im- 

provements in  purifying  gas,  in  obtaining  materials  useful  for 
that  purpose,  and  in  working  up  into  useful  products  certain 
ainmoniacal  and  phosphatic  substances  obtainable  as  residues 
in  the  purifying  of  gas. 

312.  James  Taylor,  Middlesbrough-on-Tees,  Yorkshire — Improve- 

ments in  the  governors  for  the  engines  of  screw  steamers,  and 
other  vessels  propelled  from  the  stern. 

313.  James  Taylor,  Middlesbrough-on-Tees — A compensating  crane- 

314.  George  White,  5,  Laurence  Pountney-lane,  Cannon  street — 

Certain  improvements  in  dyeing  and  printing  textile  fibres 
and  fabrics.  (A  communication.) 

315.  Charles  Cochrane,  Ormesby  Iron  Works,  Middlesbro’-on-Tees 

— An  improvement  in  heating  blast  for  blast  furnaces  and 
cupolas. 

317.  Henry  Unwin,  Sheffield— Improvements  in  the  application  of 

waste  heat  from  coke  ovens. 

Dated  4 th  February,  1857. 

318.  Andrew  Steinmetz,  Middle  Temple— A method,  mode,  contri- 

vance, or  management  to  check  the  honesty  of  omnibus 
conductors  and  other  receivers  of  money  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  accounted  for  to  their  employers,  without 
machine  or  mechanical  appliance. 

319.  James  Hamsher,  16,  Elizabeth-street  South,  Pimlico — Im- 

provements in  the  manufacture  of  blacking  for  polishing* 
softening,  and  preserving  boots  and  shoes,  and  other  leathern 
articles. 

320.  Odoardo  Gandine,  4,  Newman -street,  Oxford-street — An  indi- 

cating target. 

321.  Edward  Lewis  and  Gideon  Bolim,  Coleman-street, — Improve- 

ments in  printing  in  colours,  called  an  improved  photogalva- 
nographic  chromographic  process. 

323.  Saul  Hart,  33,  Portland-street,  Liverpool — Improvements  in 

apparatus  for  raising  and  forcing  water. 

324.  Charles  De  Bergue,  9,  Dowgate-liill — Improvements  in  the 

method  of,  or  apparatus  for,  laying  the  permanent  way  of 
railways. 

325.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improvements 

in  pianofortes  (A  communication.! 

326.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane — An  improvement 

in  machinery  for  polishing  flat  surfaces  of  glass  and  other 
substances.  (A  communication.) 

327.  James  Burrows,  Wigan — Certain  improvements  in  steam  en- 

gines. 

328.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields — Improvements 

in  the  treatment  of  fiax  and  similar  textile  materials.  (A 
communication.) 

329.  Robert  Holmes  Houston,  Greenock — Improvements  in  effecting 

general  conveyance  or  transport  on  water. 

Dated 5 th  February,  1857. 

330.  Thomas  Summers,  Northam  Iron  Works,  Southampton — Im- 

provements in  gauges  for  indicating  pressure  and  vacuum. 

331.  Philipp  Schafer  and  Frederick  Schafer,  Brewer-street — Im- 

provements in  travelling  hags,  or  cases,  and  an  apparatus  for 
carrying  fittings  therein. 

332.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — An  improvement 

in  casting  metallic  articles.  (A  communication.) 

333.  Clarance  Brazil  and  William  Nicholas  Crummack,  Chorley, 

Lancashire — Improvements  in  looms  for  weaving. 

334.  Henry  Smith,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire— Improvements  in  hay- 

making machinery. 

335.  William  Edward  Newton.  66,  Chancery -lane— Certain  im- 

provements in  breech-loading  fire-arms.  (A  communication. ) 

336.  George  Chowcn,  7,  James-street,  Covent-gardcn — Preventing 

further  casualties  on  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

Dated  6th  February,  1857. 

337.  Thomas  Stott,  Sabden,  near  Whalley,  Lancashire — Improve- 

ments in  pickers. 

339.  William  Green,  Pembroke- cottages,  Calcdonian-road,  Islington 

— Improvements  in  manufacturing  or  producing  substitutes 
for  leather  for  boots,  shoes,  and  other  uses,  and  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  effecting  the  same. 

340.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 

in  preparing  or  dressing  threads  and  other  fibrous  materials, 
and  in  the  machinery  employed  therein.  (A  communication.) 

341.  James  Gilroy,  Auldhousefield,  near  Pollockshaws,  Renfrew — 

Improvements  in  applying  starch  or  other  semifluid  matter 
by  machinery  to  woven  fabrics. 

342.  John  Mayo  Werrall,  Salford— An  improvement  in  finishing  a 

certain  description  of  fustians  called  “ diagonals.” 

343.  George  Wright,  Sheffield— Improvements  in  stove  grates  or 

fireplaces. 

344.  Thomas  Newton,  Walsall — Improvements  in  the  construction 

of  Stockmen’s  saddles  and  appendages  thereto.  (Partly  a 
communication.) 

345.  Antoine  Dbcle  and  Francis  Alexandre  Drault,  Paris— Im- 

provements in  the  manufacture  of  bracelets. . 

346.  Pierre  Poisson,  Paris — Improvements  in  preparing  and  applying 

surfaces  for  painting. 

Dated  1th  February,  1857. 

347.  Henry  Heald  and  Arthur  Heald,  Sabden  Whalley,  Lancashire 

— Improvements  in  looms,  and  in  pickers  used  for  weaving. 

348.  Nicholas  Nomico,  Manchester,  and  George  Heycs,  Bury— Im- 

provements in  looms. 

349.  James  Alfred  Limbert,  Royal  Navy— Improvements  in  marine 

steam  engines. 

350.  John  Coope  Haddan,  4,  Cannon-row,  Westminster— Improve- 

ments in  marine  steam  engines.  (A  communication.) 
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351.  Charles  Crickmay,  G uildford -place,  Lower  Kennington-lane — 

Certain  improvements  in  breech-loading  guns  or  pistols  for 
military  and  other  purposes,  and  which  said  improvements 
are  applicable,  and  will  admit  of  being  applied,  to  guns  or 
pistols  now  in  use. 

352.  Francis  Wrigley,  Manchester — An  improved  apparatus  for  cut- 

ting tobacco. 

353.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields — Improvements 

in  casting  metals.  (A  communication.) 

354.  Joseph  Nicolas  Victor  Cadiat,  Paris — The  application  of  cen- 

trifugal force  in  purifying  minerals,  or  any  other  similar 
hard  substances,  by  washing. 

355.  Joseph  Skertchly,  Culford-road,  De  Beauvoir-square — Im- 

provements in,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  saggers. 

356.  William  Greenslade,  Bristol,  and  James  Wood,  Saint  Pancras 

— Certain  improvements  in  brushes,  especially  applicable  to 
painters’  brushes. 

357.  James  Taylor,  Upper-street,  Islington,  and  Edward  Owen, 

Aberdeen-terrace,  Blackheath — Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  yellow  prussiate  of  potass. 

35S.  Felix  Lieven  Bauwens,  llanelagh-road — An  improved  mode  of 
treating  and  distilling  fatty  matters,  and  in  the  apparatus 
employed  therein. 

359.  Thomas  Brown  and  George  Parry,  Ebbw-vale,  Monmouth — 

Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

360.  Bichard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — An  improved 

method  of  obtaining  motive  power.  (A  communication.) 

361.  Bichard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street— Improvements 

in  measuring  the  capacity  and  contents  of  casks  and  other 
similar  vessels,  and  in  instruments  or  apparatus  employed 
therein.  (A  communication.) 

362.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield,  Sussex-place,  Loughborougli- 

road,  Brixton — Improvements  in  lamps  adapted  for  burning 
resin  oil.  (A  communication.) 

363.  William  Hirst,  Bath — Improvements  in  manufacturing  felted 

fabrics. 

364.  William  Wilkens,  Baltimore,  U.S. — An  improved  cannon, 

which  he  calls  a revolving  battery.  (A  communication.) 

365.  Perceval  Moses  Parsons,  Duke-street,  Adelplii — Improvements 

in  the  permanent  way  of  railways. 

Dated  9th  February , 1857. 

366.  James  Murdoch,  7,  Staple-inn — An  improvement  in  the  pro- 

cess of  treating  the  threads  of  floss  silk,  which  is  also  appli- 
cable to  the  threads  of  other  fibrous  materials.  (A  commu- 
nication.) 

367.  James  Taylor,  Britannia  Works,  Birkenhead — Improvements 

in  machinery  for  crushing  various  substances. 

368.  Henry  Cartwright,  Dean  Broseley,  Shropshire — Improvements 

in  the  application  and  mode  of  working  eccentrics  on  steam 
engines. 

369.  Charles  Turner  and  Louis  Watermann,  Liverpool — Improve- 

ments in  or  applicable  to  the  class  of  hats  made  from  straw, 
grass,  palm  leaf,  or  other  like  materials. 

370.  Leon  Talabot,  57,  Chaussee  .d’Antin,  Paris — Improvements  in 

the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

371.  Joseph  Fcnn,  Newgate-street — An  improvement  in  oil-cans 

and  other  like  vessels.  (A  communication.) 

372.  David  Falconer,  68,  Causeyside,  Paisley — Improvements  in  the 

mechanical  arrangement  for  raising  and  forcing  of  water  or 
other  fluid,  air,  or  gases. 

373.  John  Harding,  Beeston  Manor  Iron  Works,  Leeds — Improve- 

ments in  the  treatment  of  metallic  ores. 

374.  Thomas  John  Taylor,  Sekforde-street,  Clerkenwell — An  im- 

proved construction  of  stereoscope. 

375.  Samuel  Groves,  Judd-place  East — Improvements  in  organs. 

376.  Henry  Willis,  Manchcster-strect,  Gray’s-inn-road — improve- 

ments in  organs. 

Dated  10 th  February ’,  1857. 

377.  William  Thomas  Walker,  55,  King-square,  St.  Lukes — Im- 

provements in  apparatus  used  in  gas  works  for  exhausting, 
forcing,  transmitting,  and  regulating  the  flow  of  gas,  and 
cleansing  and  warming  gas  apparatus. 

378.  Abel  Stokes,  Birmingham — New  or  improved  machinery  to  be 

used  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  pins,  screws,  and  other 
similar  articles. 

379.  Julian  Bernard,  the  Albany,  Piccadilly — Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  or  production  of  boots  and  shoes,  or  coverings 
for  the  feet,  and  in  the  machinery  or  apparatus  employed  in 
such  manufacture. 

380.  Daniel  Benjamin  Herts,  Bunhill-row — Improvements  in  appa- 

ratus for  stamping  and  embossing.  (A  communication.) 
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THIRTEENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Wednesday,  March  4,  1857. 

The  Thirteenth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  'Wed- 
nesday, the  4th  inst.,  John  Hawkshaw,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for, 
nnd  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Ford,  Francis  J Watney,  Alfred 

Ladd,  William  j Wright,  Joseph,  jud. 

As  a Corresponding  Member. 

Blancheton,  Ernest. 

The  following  Institutions  have  been  taken 
into  Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 

432.  Barnard  Castle  Mechanics’ Institution  and  Literary 

Society. 

433.  Free  Public  Library,  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, 

Westminster. 

The  following  Colonial  Institution  has  been 
taken  into  Union  since  the  last  announcement : 
Antigua  Polytechnic  Association. 

The  Paper  read  was : — 

ON  APPLIANCES  FOE  FACILITATING  SUBMA- 
RINE ENGINEEKING  AND  EXPLOITATION. 

By  Major  H.  B.  Sears. 

Part  I. — Submarine  Engineering. 

In  the  paper  which  I have  prepared  for  the  Society 
this  evening,  my  purpose  will  be,  not  to  enter  into  a 
dissertation  on  the  various  appliances  which  may  here- 
iofo.'e  have  been  used  for  facilitating  subaqueous  opera- 
tions, pertaining  to  engineering  science,  but  to  confine 
myself  more  particularly  to  some  of  the  advantages 
which  experiment  has  proved  may  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  machinery,  constructed  on  a comparatively  new 
plan,  and  embodying  a more  complete  application  of  the 
natural  principles  which  are  the  foundations  on  which 
rest  all  appliances  for  invading  (personally,)  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Water  King. 

One  of  the.  great  objects  to  be  derived  from  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures, 
is  to  be  enabled  to  devise  means  for  advancing  the  pro- 
gress of  these  various  departments,  by  throwing  new 
lights  on  the  previously  unknown  or  little  understood 
■details  of  ^different  subjects,  connected  with  each,  or,  by 
Investigation,  to  discover  new  and  more  economical 
means  of  accomplishing  the  same  results,  either  by  a 
saving  of  time  in  the  production,  or  of  labour  necessary 
for  such  production. 

. All  science  rests  on  the  foundation  of  natural  prin- 
ciples ; and  we  gain  largely,  whenever,  by  a simplifica- 
tion of  arrangement,  we  compel  nature  to  perform  man’s 
labour.  Water  supplies  us  with  steam  to  drive  our  pon- 
derous engines  which  relieve  us  from  arduous  toil.  It 
buoys  upon  its  bosom  the  creations  of  man’s  hands, 
w'hich  transport  from  distant  points  articles  necessary  to 
his  subsistence,  or  the  gratification  of  his  luxurious 
tastes.  It  is  a necessary  element.  It  is  an  element  to 
be  feared.  It  is  full  of  dangers.  It  has  its  delights. 
It  opposes  us — it  assists  us. 

In  the  subject  now  before  you,  it  opposes  obstacles, 


and  renders  necessary  constructions  to  obviate  its  own 
difficulties  ; and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  lends  a helping 
hand  to  assist  greatly  in  conquering  itself.  You  are  re- 
quired to  restrain  its  powTer  by  opposing  a barrier  of  rock; 
it  receives  the  rock  and  buoys  it  up,  relieving  you  of 
one-third  of  its  weight.  You  desire  to  submerge  a 
buoyant  object ; water  will  then  reverse  its  power  and 
cause  it  to  sink.  Being  thus  of  a nature  to  oppose  and 
yet  assist  us,  and  being  governed  by  immutable  and 
well-recognized  laws,  if  those  laws  be  properly  enforced, 
or  rather  complied  with,  we  may  on  the  one  hand  re- 
strain its  dangerous  efforts,  and  on  the  other,  compel  its 
assistance  in  ministering  to  our  necessities. 

The  grand  principle  that  air  in  an  enclosed  and  in- 
verted vessel,  presenting  a horizontal  surface,  will  resist 
the  entrance  of  wrater  into  that  vessel,  provided  the  air 
is  of  the  same  density  as  the  water,  is  the  principle 
which  first  determined  the  use  of  the  ordinary  diving- 
bell,  an  instrument  now  so  often  used  in  the  preparation 
of  foundations,  and  the  subsequent  erection  of  works 
under  water. 

In  localities  where  the  “ coffer  dam”  is  inadmissible, 
either  through  the  cost  or  difficulty  of  construction,  the 
ordinary  suspended  bell,  pendant  from  a carriage  at  the 
surface,  affords  the  necessary  means  for  adjusting  the 
work  in  such  manner  as  the  engineer  may  desire.  It 
has  been  suggested,  too,  to  use  the  ordinary  submarine 
armour  or  dress  for  the  adjustment  in  place  of  the  stones 
of  a work,  which  have  been  previously  fitted  at  the 
surface. 

In  suggesting  a new  mode  of  operations,  by  which 
suspensory  action  may  be  entirely  avoided,  it  wrould  be 
impolitic  to  denounce  the  methods  just  mentioned,  as 
being  behind  the  age,  since  each  would  undoubtedly 
have  its  advocates,  who  from  practical  operations  would 
acknowledge  the  advantages  derived  by  its  use,  and 
perhaps  look  unfavourably  on  any  innovation.  No  ser- 
vant can  be  so  humble,  that,  performing  his  duties  w7ell, 
though  slowly,  his  services  should  not  be  recognized. 

The  Dover  breakwater  is  an  instance  of  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  the  ordinary  bell,  yet  at  the  same  time  by 
its  use  the  progress  of  the  work  has  been  necessarily 
slow. 

The  plan  submitted  in  this  paper  for  accomplishing, 
as  it  is  confidently  asserted,  a larger  amount  of  work 
in  a given  time,  and  at  a less  cost  than  by  present 
means,  is  not  a mere  fancy,  brought  forward  as  a 
theory  which  cannot  stand  investigation  and  the  appli- 
cation of  practical  knowledge  to  test  its  merits  ; but  it  is 
boldly  placed  before  you,  challenging  the  most  rigid 
investigation  of  its  qualities  to  secure  the  desired  advan- 
tages of  cheapness  of  construction  and  saving  of  time. 

It  would  be  a W'aste  of  time  to  engage  your  attention 
in  speculation  based  on  the  mere  working  of  models  (ex- 
emplifications of  principles),  winch,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
man,  may  be  made  to  work  with  the  utmost  precision. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  machinery  now  pre- 
sented to  you,  have  all  been  thoroughly  and  practically 
tested;  not  in  a single  instance,  but  by  months  and  years 
of  careful  investigation,  going  cautiously  forward, 
taking  the  suggestions  of  nature  as  the  guides  to  avoid 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  are  placed  in  the  path 
of  those  who  venture  to  step  beyond  the  apparent  bounds, 
w'hich  she  herself  has  raised,  to  bar  man’s  progress  to- 
wards her  mysteries. 

Air  and  water,  the  tw7o  combined  and  powerful  ele- 
ments, are  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  contend  with. 
Water,  by  its  gravity  carries  us  downward ; air,  by  its 
lightness  or  buoyancy,  carries  us  upwards  or  keeps  us  at  the 
surface ; therefore  it  becomes  necessary  in  any  machinery 
independent  of  suspension,  depending  on  the  variable 
preponderance  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  elements,  that 
these  powers  should  be  under  perfect  and  complete  con- 
trol. The  subtle  nature  of  air  requires  careful  manage- 
ment, and  a perfect  adaptation  of  parts  to  secure  its 
control. 
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The  Nautilus  machine,  which  is  presented  to  you  as  the 
instrument  for  overcoming  many  of  the  difficulties  in- 
herent to  the  nature  of  subaqueous  operations,  possesses 
among  others  the  following  qualities : — It  is  entirely  in- 
dependent of  suspension  ; its  movements  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  those  within  it,  and  without  re- 
ference to  those  who  may  be  stationed  without ; it 
possesses  the  power  of  lifting  large  weights,  per  se,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  perfectly  safe,  by  common  care,  in  its 


operations, — this  latter  the  greatest  desideratum  of  all. 
These  advantages  must,  I think,  strike  all,  as  combining 
those  requisites  of  success  which  have  been  always  want- 
ing in  the  present  known  means  for  constructing  works 
under  water. 

The  form  of  the  machine  is  not  arbitrary,  but  depends 
entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed, 
adapting  itself  to  the  various  circumstances  attending  any 
given  position.  By  reference  to  the  annexed  diagram  you 


SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF  TIIE  NAUTILUS  MACHINE. 
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will  perceive  that  when  at  rest,  being  entirely  enclosed, 
its  displacement  of  water  being  greater  than  its  own 
weight,  it  must  float  at  the  surface.  Entering  through 
a man-hole  at  the  top  (which  is  closed  either  from  the 
inside  or  outside),  you  descend  into  the  interior  of  the 
machine,  portions  of  which  are  walled  off  on  either  side, 
forming  chambers ; these  chambers  are  connected  at  or 
near  the  bottom  by  a pipe  a, a,  which  opens  by  a cock  b, 
outwards  to  the  external  surrounding  water.  An  opening 
in  the  bottom  of  the  machine  of  variable  dimensions  is 


nected  at  top  by  a smaller  pipe  c,c,  which  opens  through 
the  top  of  the  machine,  and  to  which  opening  is  affixed 
a flexible  pipe,  with  coils  of  wire  spirally  enclosed. 
Branches  on  this  latter  pipe  d,d,  allow  also  communica- 
tion with  the  larger  or  working  chamber. 

At  the  surface  of  the  water,  placed  on  a float  or  vessel 
for  the  purpose,  is  a receiver  of  variable  dimensions,  to 
which  is  attached  at  one  end  a hollow  drum  or  reel 
to  the  barrel  of  which  is  affixed  the  other  end  of  the 
flexible  pipe  a,  leading  to  the  top  of  the  Nautilus.  At 
the  other  end  of,  and  in  connection  with  the  receiver  is 
a powerful  steam  air-condensing  pump.  This  combina- 
tion represents  the  Nautilus  machine  as  adapted  to  en- 
gineering work. 

As  to  the  modus  operandi. — The  operator,  with  his 
assistants, enters  the  machine  through  the  top,  which  is  then 
closed.  To  descend,  the  water-cock  b is  opened,  and  the 
external  water  flows  into  the  chambers,  X,X ; at  the  same 


time  a cock,  e,  on  a pipe  opening  from  the  chambers  out- 
wards, is  opened,  in  order  that,  the  air  escaping,  an  un- 
interrupted flow  of  water  may  take  place  into  the 
chambers.  The  assumption  of  weight  of  water  causes  a 
destruction  of  buoyancy  due  to  displacement  by  the  masB 
itself,  and  the  Nautilus  gradually  sinks.  As  soon  as  it 
is  fairly  under  water,  in  order  that  the  descent  may  be 
quiet  and  without  shock,  the  water  cock,  b,  is  closed. 
The  receiver  at  the  surface,  being  previously  charged  by 
the  air-pump  to  a density  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 
the  water  at  the  depth  proposed  to  attain,  one  of  the 
branch  cocks  on  the  pipe,  c,c,  connecting  the  chambers  at 
top,  is  opened,  and  the  air  rushes  into  the  working 
chamber,  gradually  condensing  until  a density  equal  to 
the  density  of  the  water  without  is  attained ; this  is 
indicated  by  proper  air  and  water  guages,  //.  These 
guages  marking  equal  points,  shewing  the  equilibrium  of 
forces  without  and  within,  the  covers  to  the  bottom,  g.g, 
are  removed  or  raised,  and  communication  is  held  with 
the  bottom  on  which  the  Nautilus  is  resting.  In  order  to 
move  about  in  localities  where  tides  or  currents  do  not 
affect  operations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  step  out  of  the 
bottom  of  the  Nautilus,  and  placingthe  hands  against  its 
side  the  operator  may  move  it  (by  pushing,)  in  any  direc- 
tion. Where  currents  or  tides,  however,  have  sway,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  depend  upon  fixed  points  from  which 
movements  may  be  made  in  any  direction.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  placing  in  the  bottom  of  the  Nautilus 
stuffing  boxes  of  peculiar  construction,  k,k,  through  which 
| cables  may  pass  over  pulleys  to  the  external  side,  thence 
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EXTERNAL  VIEW  OF  THE  NAUTILUS  MACHINE. 


up  through  tubes,  (to  prevent  them  from  being  worn,) 
to  and  over  oscillating  or  swinging  pulleys  placed  in  the 
plane  of  the  cent  re  of  gravity  of  the  Nautilus,  and  thence 
to  the  points  of  affixment  respectively.  The  object  to 
be  gained  by  having  the  swinging  pulleys  in  the  plane 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass,  is  to  hold  the 
machine  steady  and  to  prevent  oscillation.  Within  the 
machine,  and  directly  over  the  above  stuffing  boxes,  are 
windlasses  for  winding  in  the  cables.  By  working  these 
windlasses  movement  may  be  effected,  and  of  course  the 
number  of  these  cables  wall  depend  on  the  variable 
character  of  the  situation  to  be  occupied.  Having  thus 
seemed  the  means  of  descending,  communicating  with 
the  bottom,  and  of  movement,  the  next  point  is  to  ascend. 
Weight  of  water  has  caused  a destruction  of  buoyancy 
at  first,  and  consequent  sinking ; if  then,  any  portion  of 
this  water  is  removed,  an  upward  effort  will  at  once  be 
exerted,  exactly  proportionate  to  the  weight  of  water 
thrown  off.  The  air  in  the  receiver  at  the  surface 
being  constantly  maintained  at  a higher  density 
than  that  of  the  water  below,  if  we  open  the  water-cock, 
5,  and  at  the  same  time  open  the  cock  on  the  top  pipe,  c,c, 
throwing  the  condensed  air  from  the  receiver  above 
directly  on  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  chambers, 
movement  and  consequent  expulsion  of  the  water  must 
take  place,  and  an  upward  movement  of  the  machine 
itself,  which  will  rise  to  the  surface. 

It  is  evident  that  if,  previously  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
water,  the  Nautilus  be  affixed  to  any  object  below,  the 
power  exerted  on  that  object  will  be  exactly  proportionate 
to  the  weight  of  water  expelled,  and  the  power  will  con- 
tinue increasing,  until  there  being  no  further  weight  to  be 
thrown  off,  the  maximum  effect  is  produced.  To  apply 
this  power  to  lifting  masses  of  stone  or  rock,  proper 
arrangements  are  affixed  to  the  centre  of  the  opening  in 
the  bottom,  by  which  connection  can  be  made  with  the 
weight,  admitting  at  the  same  time  the  swinging  around 


of  the  object  suspended,  so  that  it  may  be  placed  in  any 
required  position.  In  the  construction  of  permanent 
works,  or  the  movement  of  objects  whose  weight  is 
known,  or  can  be  estimated,  a water  or  so-called  lifting 
tube  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  water  chamber  which 
indicates  the  lifting  power  exercised  by  the  Nautilus  at 
any  moment.  The  advantage  of  this  guage  will  be 
recognised,  inasmuch  as  (without  it)  the  closest  atten- 
tion of  the  operator  working  very  cautiously,  would  be 
necessary  to  determine  when  the  weight  was  overcome ; 
by  its  aid  however,  the  operator  boldly  throws  open  all 
the  valves  necessary  to  develop  the  power  of  the  Nautilus, 
watching  only  the  guage.  The  water  having  reached 
the  proper  level  indicating  the  required  lifting  power, 
lie  knows  the  weight  must  be  overcome  or  so  nearly 
so,  that  the  valve  or  the  cocks  may  be  at  once  closed, 
in  order  that  the  movement  may  take  place  horizontally. 
A moment’s  reflection  will  show,  that  if  there  were  not  an 
index  of  this  character,  carelessness  or  inattention  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  by  leaving  the  cocks  open  too  long, 
might  develop  a power  greater  than  required,  and  the 
Nautilus  would  start  suddenly  upward.  The  expansive 
power  of  air,  acting  upon  the  incompressible  fluid  water, 
through  the  opening  in  the  bottom,  gives  a momentum, 
which  by  successive  developments  of  expansion  in  the 
working  chamber,  is  constantly  increasing  the  velocity 
of  the  Nautilus  upwards,  until  in  any  considerable  depth 
of  water,  the  result  would  be  undoubtedly  of  a very 
j serious  character.  Take  for  exemplification  the  Nautilus 
in  33  feet  of  water,  the  bottom  covers  removed,  and  an 
equilibrium  at  15  pounds  to  the  inch  existing  between 
the  air  and  the  water  at  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  ma- 
chine. Upward  movement  is  communicated  the  instant  the 
machine  rises  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  existing  equi- 
librium is  destroyed,  and  the  highly  elastic  qualities  of 
air  assume  preponderance,  exerting  from  the  rigid  sur- 
face of  water  below,  an  impulsive  effort  upward  in  thedirec. 
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tion  of  least  resistance.  At  each  successive  moment  of 
upward  movement,  the  impelling  power  increases,  owing 
to  the  increased  disparity  between  the  pressure  of  air 
within  struggling  for  escape,  and  the  water  without 
preventing  that  escape.  The  machine  thus  situated 
becomes  a marine  rocket  (in  reality),  in  which  the  pro- 
pelling power  is  exhausted  only  when  the  surface  is 
reached,  and  a new  equilibrium  is  obtained.  It  will 
readily  be  seen,  that  were  this  difficulty  not  overcome, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  govern  the  Nautilus ; for,  rising 
with  great  velocity  to  the  surface,  the  machine  is  carried 
above  its  ordinary  floatation  or  water-line ; a little  more 
air  escapes  owing  to  the  diminished  resistance,  as  that 
level  is  passed  ; the  recoil,  or  surging  downwards,  causes 
a condensation  of  the  air  remaining  in  the  chamber ; a 
portion  of  the  space  previously  occupied  by  air  is  as- 
sumed by  water,  the  buoyant  power  becomes  less,  the 
machine  settles  slightly  more  by  condensation  of  the 
air,  a larger  space  is  occupied  by  water,  and  the  Nautilus 
redescends  to  the  bottom  with  a constantly  accelerating 
movement,  seriously  inconveniencing  the  operators  by 
filling  more  or  less  with  water  according  to  the  depth. 
For  many  months  the  difficulties  just  enumerated  baffled 
all  attempts  at  control.  A weight  attached  could  be 
lifted,  but  the  instant  it  was  entirely  suspended,  before 
the  valves  could  be  closed,  upward  movement  was  com- 
municated entirely  beyond  control.  This  difficulty  so 
fatal,  has  beeii  overcome  by  an  arrangement  of  the 
bottom  of  the  Nautilus,  with  channels  which  radiate 
from  the  opening  in  an  inclined  direction,  debouching  at 
the  sides  of  the  machine.  The  moment  then,  that  the 
air,  by  its  expansion  from  diminished  resistance,  or  by 
the  introduction  from  above  of  a greater  volume  than 
can  be  sustained  by  the  water  below,  reaches  in  its 
downward  passage,  the  level  of  these  chambers,  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  least  resistance,  it  passes  through 
these  channels  and  escapes  into  the  surrounding  water, 
without  of  course  affecting  the  movement  of  the  machine 
in  the  least. 

I have  thus,  I trust,  shown  to  you  the  principles  on 
which  the  engineering  facilities  of  the  nautilus  depend. 

First,  on  natural  principles,  from  construction,  it 
must  be  independent  of  suspension ; and  here  allow  me 
to  bring  forcibly  to  your  minds  the  distinction  between 
a machine  which,  by  its  own  power,  may  descend,  as- 
cend, move  horizontally,  lift  weights,  and  transport 
them  by  itself  (for  1 assume  the  operator  to  be  a part  of 
the  machine),  and  the  ordinary  diving-bell  so  long 
used,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  perform  the  same 
operations,  after  much  time  spent  in  the  preparation  of 
piling,  platforms,  scaffolding,  carriage-way,  &c. ; and 
where  all  necessary  movements  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  must  be  made  at  the  surface  through  the  inter- 
vention of  signals,  which  in  all  cases  must  be  more  or 
less  liable  to  error  and  misunderstanding. 

Supposing  the  same  skilled  and  careful  men  to  be 
placed  under  both  conditions,  the  one  time  in  the 
ordinary  diving-bell,  where,  when  they  have  deter- 
mined on  the  necessary  movements  to  be  made,  they 
signal  to  the  surface,  and  await,  first  the  proper  under- 
understanding  of  their  wishes,  and  then  subsequently, 
their  execution  by  those  who  cannot  know  precisely  the 
amount  of  assistance  required;  or  another  time,  in  a 
machine  possessing  the  capabilities  heretofore  enu- 
merated, by  which  the  operator,  having  his  work  directly 
before  him,  watching  all  the  varying  circumstances 
which  await  his  progress,  foresees  and  applies  directly 
his  own  hand  to  the  work,  governing  and  directing  in 
person  those  operations  which  lie  requires  to  be  per- 
formed— certainly  the  balance  must  be  all  in  favour  of 
the  latter  position. 

Another  thing  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  diving-bell, 
much  time  is  necessarily  consumed  in  making  the  neces- 
sary preperations  to  commence  the  use  of  the  machine ; 
in  the  other  case,  when  once  arrived  at  the  spot  re- 
quired (if  in  the  water),  it  is  ready  for  immediate  ser- 


vice, either  to  examine  the  bottom  previous  to  the  loca- 
tion, or  to  commence  the  foundations  at  once. 

To  speak  now  of  that  portion  of  the  machinery  which 
remains  at  the  surface : — It  is  necessary  in  order  to 
rapid  movement  , that  the  supply  of  air  which,  acting  on 
the  water  in  the  water-chambers,  causes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lifting  power  of  the  machine,  should  be  in 
sufficient  quantity,  so  that  no  delay  may  arise  and  that 
a constant  supply  may  be  continually  afforded,  that  there 
may  be  no  diminution  of  density  in  the  receiver.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  the  density  of  the  air  in  the  receiver 
should  at  all  times  be  greater  than  that  of  the  water  at 
the  depth  to  which  the  machine  descends,  so  that  the 
superior  pressure  of  the  air  may  produce  instantaneous 
movement  of  the  water.  A proper  proportion  of  density 
in  a receiver  would  be  about  one-third  greater  than  that 
of  the  water. 

The  amount  of  air  continually  required  for  the  respi- 
ratory purposes  of  the  operators,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  lifting  weights,  demands  a large  supply,  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  steam-condensing  pump  directly  to  the 
receiver.  The  air-pumps  are  constructed  to  throw  any 
required  amount  of  air,  each  sufficient  if  required,  to 
work  two  or  three,  or  even  more  machines  engaged 
in  lifting  heavy  weights. 

There  is  no  heating,  owing  to  the  rapid  condensation 
of  air  at  high  density.  The  pumps  will  work  con- 
tinuously at  the  highest  density,  without  any  per- 
ceptible increase  of  temperature.  The  economy  of  work- 
ing several  machines  from  the  same  or  different  re- 
ceivers, supplied  by  one  pump,  is  great,  as  the  saving  of 
labour,  fuel,  wear  and  tear,  in  one  engine  over  several, 
is  quite  apparent : which  economy  is  due  in  part  to  the 
independence  of  suspension,  allowing  the  receiver  to  be 
placed  at  any  convenient  point,  even  quite  distant  from  the 
“ Nautilus,”  inasmuchjas  the  pipe  may  be  supported  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  point  over  the  work 
itself. 

Having  the  powers  of  air  and  water  then  at  control,  to 
obviate  the  use  of  platforms,  trucks,  and  carriage-way, 
to  lower  stones  into  place,  so  that  they  may  be  properly 
deposited,  you  may  readily  see  that  a caisson  or  float, 
properly  arranged  with  regard  to  the  relative  centres  of 
gravity  and  buoyancy  may  be  moved  over  or  near  the 
work.  A load  of  stone,  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  caisson,  may  be  placed  upon  it.  Having  this 
caisson  so  arranged  by  divison  into  chambers,  that 
the  water  cannot  flow  from  side  to  side,  and  con- 
structed with  water  valves  and  a connection  with  the 
receiver,  when  the  load  is  properly  placed  upon  it,  and 
the  water-valves  opened,  it  will  commence  to  sink. 
Regulating  its  descent  slowly  by  the  same  process  as  the 
Nautilus  itself,  but  governed  from  above,  it  may  be 
placed  in  proper  position,  so  that  the  least  possible  dis- 
tance will  be  required  to  be  passed  over,  in  removing  the 
stones  so  lowered  to  their  ultimate  position  of  perma- 
nency. As  the  weights  are  removed,  it  is  obvious  that 
more  water  will  be  required  to  be  admitted,  in  order  to 
retain  the  caisson  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  work.  The 
whole  load  being  removed,  to  return  to  the  surface,  it 
will  be  merely  necessary  to  throw  from  the  receiver  at 
the  surface  a portion  of  condensed  air,  to  cause  it  to  rise 
preparatory  to  its  receiving  a new  load. 

The  comparative  cost  of  lowering  away  stone  in  this 
manner,  as  contrasted  with  the  ordinary  crane,  can 
hardly  be  doubted  as  being  favourable  to  the  first  me- 
thod, inasmuch  as  water  is  valueless,  and  the  supply  of 
air  required  to  expel  that  water,  as  delivered  from  the 
condensing  pump,  can  bear  but  a slight  ratio  ot  cost  to 
the  labour  required  to  work  the  cranes.  The  cost  of 
working  a steam-condensing  pump  sufficient  to  lower 
as  many  stones  as  would  supply  two  machines,  as  well 
as  working  the  machines  themselves,  would  not  be  more 
than  thirty  shillings  per  diem. 

Where  water  transportation  of  material  is  afforded, 
the  caissons  themselves  may  be  used  as  the  means  of 
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transportation  of  the  stone  from  the  quarry  to  the  site 
of  the  work ; and  then  fulfilling  their  real  purpose,  of 
depositing  their  load  in  the  bottom.  A great  facility 
afforded  by  this  process  is,  that  there  must  always  be  a 
supply  of'  material  below,  in  advance  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  adjusting  machines,  so  that  no  delay  can 
arise  by  waiting  for  materials. 

For  removal  of  rocks : the  facility  that  is  afforded  by 
going  down  directly  on  the  bed  of  the  rock,  there  dril- 
ling a series  of  holes,  subsequently  charging  them,  and 
then  exploding  them  connectedly,  would  seem  to  be 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  quarry.  If  large  masses  be 
detached,  camels  inflated,  or  charged  from  the  receivers 
may  be  affixed  to  them  (if  too  large  for  the  nautilus  it- 
self,) and  when  lifted,  towed  to  the  place  of  deposit,  and 
there  left. 

Manual  labour  alone  can  now  be  used  below  water ; 
for  steam,  our  great  substitute,  cannot  be  passed  through 
so  great  a length  of  hose,  and  through  varying  tempe- 
rature, as  is  necessary,  without  condensation  ; but  air 
does  not  change  its  density  bypassing  through  gieat 
distances,  or  by  any  moderate  change  of  temperature. 

Having  a supply  of  air  at  the  necessary  density  for  a 
motive  power,  it  may  then  be  used  as  such,  to  propel 
the  necessary  drills  for  boring  rocks,  by  having  the  pro- 
perengines  placed  within  the  “Nautilus,”  and  exhausting 
to  the  surface.  Air  being  at  the  same  density  as  steam, 
and  contained  within  the  receivers,  which  are  atmospheric 
boilers,  we  may  apply  the  powers  of  air  below,  the  same 
as  steam  at  the  surface,  to  the  performance  of  any  labour 
which  may  be  required.  There  is  no  difference  between 
air  and  steam  at  the  same  density  in  their  application, 
except  that  in  the  use  of  air,  which  is  a more  subtle  fluid 
than  steam,  we  must  exercise  additional  care  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  valves,  &c.  The  powers  of  air  which  can 
be  developed  at  the  surface  in  any  required  amount,  are 
not  only  applicable  to  the  working  of  drills  for  boring 
rock,  but  for  the  sawing  oft"  of  piles  in  the  preparation  of 
foundations,  and  for  any  other  purpose  where  the  appli- 
cation of  manual  labour  at  comparatively  high  cost, 
should  if  possible,  be  obviated. 

To  saw  off  piles  for  foundations.  If  one  pile  be  driven 
or  cut  oft"  at  the  requisite  level,  the  Nautilus,  which  by 
construction  retains  its  lower  surface  in  a horizontal 
position,  resting  on  that  pile,  and  working  a saw  in  the 
plane  of  that  lower  horizontal  surface,  will  of  necessity, 
out  all  the  piles  with  which  it  may  be  brought  in  contact 
in  the  same  plane,  then  preparing  the  grillage  and  plank- 
ing necessary,  when  lowered,  the  Nautilus  passing  over  it 
can  cause  it  to  be  securely  affixed  to  the  heads  of  the 
piles  so  cut  off. 

It  is  manifest  that,  unless  very  carefully  arranged,  any 
submerged  vessel  descending  rapidly,  and  striking  on  any 
projecting  object,  would  be  liable  to  be  thrown  from  its 
horizontal  position,  and  to  be  overturned.  Assume  that 
the  ordinary  bell  is  descending,  and  strikes  on  a project- 
ing or  shelving  rock,  lowering  away  from  the  surface  ; 
unless  the  signals  are  distinctly  understood,  the  chances 
would  be  very  great  of  an  overturn,  resulting  in  great 
danger  to  those  within. 

In  the  case  where  no  suspension  exists,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  overcome  any  such  tendency  to  danger, 
which  is  done  by  so  harmonizing  the  centres  of  buoyancy 
and  of  gravity,  that  under  no  circumstances  can  there  be 
but  a very  slight  deflection  from  a horizontal 
position.  Gravity  acts  downwards  and  buoyancy  up- 
wards, both  in  vertical  lines.  Construct  a machine 
symmetrically,  then , with  the  centres  of  gravity  and  buoy- 
ancy in  the  same  vertical  line,  the  one  near  the  bottom, 
on  account  of  weight,  the  other  by  peculiarity  of  con- 
struction, as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  first,  or  as 
near  the  top  as  may  be.  If,  by  any  means  the  horizontal 
position  should  be  destroyed,  both  forces  at  once  act  to 
restore  its  original  or  correct  state,  gravity  downwards, 
buoyancy  upwards ; and  the  power  or  effective  lever 
which  tends  to  restore  it  to  this  horizontal  state,  will 


depend  on  the  distance  apart  of  these  two  centres ; there- 
fore I may  say,  in  a properly  constructed  machine  an 
overturn  could  never  be  experienced. 

This  is  a very  important  subject  to  be  considered,  for 
as  there  is  no  chain  or  rope  to  cause  return  to  the  surface, 
unless  this  point  were  thoroughly  guarded  there  would 
be  no  safety  at  all,  since  if  the  Nautilus  once  received  an 
inclination  by  the  escape  of  air  from  the  upper  side  and 
entrance  of  water  on  the  lower  side,  the  movement  would 
increase  until  the  whole  might  be  overturned. 

It  would  be  unadvisable  to  say  that  any  given  amount 
of  work  could  be  performed  by  the  Nautilus  machine  in 
a given  time  under  all  circumstar  ces.  The  power  of  the 
machine  is  positive,  and  can  be  certainly  relied  on ; but 
it  may  not  always  be  possible  to  exert  that  power  to  its 
full  extent.  The  length  of  time  required  to  submerge 
a first-class  machine,  lifting  six  tons,  will  be  two  and  one- 
half  minutes.  Going  down  slowly,  sixty  feet  per 
minute  maybeattained.  While  themachine  isdescending, 
the  working  chamber  may  be  filled  with  air  of  the  proper 
density  to  resist  the  entrance  of  water  when  the  bottom 
cover  is  removed.  Two  minutes  are  sufficient  to  un- 
clamp and  raise  the  covers.  If  the  object  to  be  raised 
be  immediately  beneath,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  con- 
nections can  be  made,  the  water  cocks  are  opened  and 
the  air  is  thrown  into  the  w-ater  chambers,  which  can  be 
entirely  emptied  giving  its  full  lifting  capacity  of  six 
tons  in  one-and-a-half  minutes. 

As  to  movement  horizontally. — Every  practical  mind 
can  form  its  own  conclusions,  as  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  such  a buoyant  mass  could  be  moved  through  the 
water.  An  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Gay,  Chief 
Engineer,  U.  S.  Navy,  to  the  Bureau  of  Docks  and 
Yards  will  verify  the  statements  I have  made 

* * * “With  the  assistance  of  two  experienced 

persons,  I descended  in  the  bell  to  about  twenty  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  time  occupied  to 
prepare  the  bell  and  reach  the  bottom  was  about  two 
minutes  and  thirty  seconds,  and  about  a minute  and-a-half 
to  return  to  the  surface.  * * * 

“One  of  several  blocks  of  granite,  weighing  about  four 
tons  each,  had  been  previously  prepared,  and  placed  on 
the  bottom ; the  bell  was  attached  to  this  stone  by  a 
‘ Lewis.’  * * * The  time  occupied  in  securing  the 

stone  and  coming  up  was  about  three  minutes.  * * * 

I descended  with  the  stone,  and,  by  the  aid  of  two  men, 
transported  it  several  feet  laterally,  with  as  much  ease 
as  it  could  have  been  done  were  it  suspended  upon  a 
crane,  with  the  advantage  of  placing  it  at  any  point,  or 
in  any  desired  position.” 

By  skilful  and  practised  manipulation,  the  powers  of 
any  machinery  must  be  developed  in  a greater  degree 
than  by  unskilful  handling.  In  acquiring  the  necessary 
skill,  the  necessary  length  of  time  required  dipends 
much  on  the  complication  of  the  principles  involved,  or 
the  details  by  which  the  results  are  obtained.  In  work- 
ing the  Nautilus  machine,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
operator  should  be  a scientific  man  or  practical  mechanic. 
By  the  absolute  control  of  natural  elements,  the  will  of 
the  operator  as  it  were,  directs  and  governs  the  move- 
ments of  the  machine.  It  is  thus  the  operations  of  the 
machine  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  since  you  are  re- 
quired to  pay  for  labour  alone,  and  not  to  compensate  for 
the  genius  to  comprehend  or  the  skill  to  control  a com- 
plicated and  delicate  instrument. 

In  any  paper  description  of  a newr  system,  of  whatever 
nature  it  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  sufficient 
detail  to  enable  the  mind  at  a single  glance,  or  by  a 
single  hearing,  to  fully  comprehend  all  or  even  most  of 
the  advantages  claimed,  or  of  the  disadvantages  which 
may  be  found  apparent.  In  the  case  however  of  the  system 
which  I have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  you,  as  applied 
to  submarine  engineering,  based  as  it  is  on  purely  natural 
principles,  whose  partial  application  heretofore  has  been 
attended  with  a degree  of  success,  certainly  of  a satis- 
factory character,  the  principles  laid  down  I trust,  are 
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so  easily  understood  that  no  one  can  fail  to  admit  that, 
certainly  if  the  principles  in  their  adaptation  in  the  Nau- 
tilus, are  governed  as  represented,  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements thus  made  must  he  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance to  tlie  engineer,  by  rendering  his  labours  free  from 
much  anxiety,  and  enabling  him  with  confidence  to 
undertake  works  of  peculiar  characteristics  of  position, 
which,  previously  considered,  would  have  seemed  hazard- 
ous. 

1 cannot  flatter  myself  that  in  this  system,  a sovereign 
panacea  has  been  discovered  for  all  the  dangerous  symp- 
toms which  the  engineer  meets  with  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  under  water;  but  I trust  that  you  will 
admit,  that  certainly  his  toils  may  be  rendered  lighter, 
his  risks  diminished,  his  expenditures  curtailed,  his  time 
saved  by  this  process. 

A sketch  of  the  construction  of  a work,  by  present  pro- 
cess, and  by  the  use  of  the  Nautilus  may  be  permitted 
me.  We  will  suppose  the  location  selected,  and  that  the 
impracticability  of  constructing  a coffer  dam  has  rendered 
necessary  the  use  of  the  ordinary  diving  bell,  which  we 
will  also  suppose,  is  already  constructed  and  ready  for  use. 

The  first  step  will  be  to  commence  driving  the  piles 
upon  -which  the  scaffolding  is  to  rest ; the  scaffolding- 
must  then  be  constructed ; the  rails  must  be  laid  for  the 
passage  of  the  suspending  trucks  ; these  trucks  must 
then  be  placed  in  position  and  prepared  for  use.  The 
bell  is  then  suspended,  and  we  will  suppose  is  ready  for 
work,  a considerable  amount  of  time  having  been  ex- 
pended in  this  preparation.  The  bell  is  raised  out  ofthe 
water,  the  masons  enter,  and  are  lowered  away.  The 
descent  must  be  slow,  for  the  weight  is  great,  the  chains 
are  stiff,  and  manual  labour  is  required  to  overcome  these 
difficulties.  Then  too,  being  open  at  the  bottom,  lower- 
ing away  can  be  effected  only  as  fast  as  air  is  supplied  by 
the  'pumps  from  above  to  resist  the  encroachment  of 
water.  The  bottom  is  reached  and  work  is  commenced. 
Movement  is  necessary — signals  are  made  by  blow's  on  the 
side  of  the  bell,  or  by  the  signal  cord — at  the  same  time 
the  signal  is  made  and  understood  at  the  surface,  they 
commence  to  move  the  whole  apparatus  as  directed  ; the 
truck  at  the  surface  and  the  bell  below'  move  together. 
It  is  desired  to  stop ; before  doing  so,  new  signals  are 
necessary,  movements  below  being  restricted  in  their 
efficiency  by  the  proper  understanding  of  signals.  You 
wish  to  move  slightly  only,  you  are  carried  too  far  and 
must  return. 

In  the  preparation  of  foundations  where  in  many  cases 
it  is  required  to  move  often  from  point  to  point  in  ex- 
cavating or  levelling,  this  delay  becomes  important. 
Tire  foundations,  however,  are  prepared,  and  the  super- 
structure is  commenced.  A stone  is  lowered.  The  bell 
by  signal  is  moved  over  it,  and  they  are  connected  ; — 
signal  to  the  surface,  and  the  weight  of  the  bell  and  the 
stone  must  be  raised  together ; — signal  again  to  stop 
hoisting ; — signal  to  move  in  or  out,  right  or  left ; — 
movement  is  made ; — the  spot  is  reached,  and  the  stone 
must  be  deposited  precisely.  The  mason  says — a little 
to  the  right,  but  he  cannot  say  how  many  inches  and  he 
gets  too  far ; then  by  successive  movements  by  signal  he 
is  accurately  placed  and  lowered  away.  Then  to  place 
another  stone  he  goes  through  the  same  process.  Mark 
the  time  consumed  here  from  want  of  independence.  He 
sees  the  stone ; he  knows  it  must  go  there,  in  that  spot, 
but  he  cannot  himself  exercise  the  pow'er  necessary  to 
place  it  there,  but  must  wait  the  pleasure  and  understand- 
ing of  his  directions  by  others,  who  of  course  can  only 
have  a general  idea  of  his  wishes. 

In  this  way  the  work  is  carried  on.  Other  difficulties 
are  however,  in  the  way.  The  bell  suspended  below  is 
a pendulum  of  variable  length  ; if  the  water  be  rough  at 
the  surface,  a sw'aying  or  oscillating  movement  is  given 
to  the  pendulum,  which,  in  its  oscillation  however 
slight,  disturbs  the  horizontal  equilibrium  between  the 
air  and  the  water,  and  the  air  escapes  from  the  upper  side, 
and  water  enters  on  the  lower  side.  The  pump  must 


then  be  signalled  to  work,  to  restore  the  volume  of  air 
and  drive  back  the  water.  Oscillation  too  is  dangerous, 
it  at  all  of  a serious  character,  for  the  masons  may  be 
injured  in  their  limbs  if  standing  on  the  bottom  with  the 
bell  suspended.  The  mason  knows  too,  that  if  the  chain, 
on  which  rests  his  entire  hope  of  safety  should  break, 
that  the  chances  are  almost  certain  that  his  life  is  lost 
(numerous  instances  have  attested  this  latter  point) ; the 
weight  is  too  great  for  him  to  attempt  to  raise  it,  and 
his  workshop  furnishes  him  with  a metallic  coffin.  It  is 
evident  that  no  man,  However  daring  he  may  be,  can 
work  with  so  much  will  where  the  chances  of  danger, 
however  remote,  are  independent  of  his  own  power  of 
governance,  as  he  can  where  he  feels  that  his  own  will 
can  at  any  moment  remove  him  from  the  possibility  of 
danger. 

In  reascending  to  the  surface  after  the  completion  of 
duty  below,  the  movement  must  necessarily  be  very  slow, 
owing  to  the  same  reasons  previously  enumerated  in 
lowering  away.  If  the  chain  break  while  ascending,  where 
would  be  the  labourer’s  chance  ? 

Enough  of  the  difficulties  below.  There  are  still 
dangers  and  difficulties  at  the  surface.  A storm  arises — 
the  work  is  in  an  exposed  situation — and  a portion  is 
weakened,  perhaps  carried  away. 

The  necessary  time  must  be  taken  to  strengthen  or  re- 
construct the  damaged  portions.  This  involves  time,  it 
involves  expense. 

We  will  now  suppose  a position,  as  the  removal  of  a 
rock,  or  the  construction  of  a pier-foundation,  &c.,  where 
it  is  impracticable  to  construct  platforms  and  stagings. 
A boat  from  which  to  suspend  a bell  must  be  used.  Any 
motion  communicated  to  this  boat  at  the  surface,  must 
cause  the  oscillation  below  which  I have  previously 
spoken  of  as  greatly  retarding  or  entirely  putting  a stop 
to  operations  while  such  motion  is  experienced. 

Take  now  the  location  where  the  coffer  dam  is  adopted. 
The  first  step  is  to  construct  the  dam,  which  is  a work  of 
time,  which  is  an  expense.  The  dam  however  being- 
completed  and  free  from  leakage,  of  course  the  work  can 
then  be  carried  on  with  great  rapidity ; but  there  are 
difficulties  even  here  ; springs  in  some  cases  cause  diffi- 
culties; leaks  too,  arise.  A storm,  by  weakening  a por- 
tion of  the  dam,  may  cause  a delay  for  repairs  or  even 
may  demand  an  entire  reconstruction.  Of  course  to  the 
mind  of  everyone  present  this  is  but  a suggestion  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  which  in  all  cases,  in  a greater  or  less 
degree,  attend  the  construction  of  this  class  of  works. 
There  is  no  need  of  bringing  them  forward  except  to 
place  them  in  contrast  with  any  means  which  may  miti- 
gate their  action  in  whole  or  in  part. 

To  contrast  the  action  of  the  Nautilus  and  to  see  how  far 
by  its  action,  as  previously  described,  these  difficulties  may 
be  overcome,  I will  suppose  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
bell,  the  location  is  decided  on.  And  first,  before  a decision 
upon  that  point  is  arrived  at,  you  will  undoubtedly  re- 
cognize the  facility  which  the  engineer  possesses  by  its 
use  in  descending  himself,  and  by  accurate  survey  deter- 
mining the  most  favourable  position  for  such  location. 
The  nature  of  the  foundation  required  being  determined, 
its  preparation  may  be  at  once  commenced,  since,  towing 
the  Nautilus  to  the  spot,  your  workmen  are  ready  at  once 
to  commence  work  at  the  same  time  that,  in  the  other 
case,  they  commence  the  driving  piles  for  the  scaffolding. 
While  the  scaffolds  are  being  erected,  it  is  but  fair  to 
suppose  that  great  progress  may  have  been  made  by  the 
Nautilus  in  the  construction  of  the  work  itself.  I have 
previously  shown  that,  being  in  position,  but  a very  few 
moments  are  required  for  the  workmen  to  reach  the  bot- 
tom . They  then  see  their  work  and  are  ready  to  pro- 
secute it.  No  signals  for  movement  are  necessary ; they 
wish  to  move  an  inch,  a foot,  a rod,  it  is  done  at  once; 
there  is  no  restraining  influence,  which  is  not  subject  to 
their  own  will.  When  their  labours  are  ended  they 
themselves  return  to  the  surface,  as  rapidly  or  as  slowly 
as  they  please. 
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The  foundations  being  prepared  to  carry  on  the  super- 
structure, the  stones  necessary  are  lowered  down  by  any 
means,  either  by  cranes  or  boats  for  the  purpose,  or  by 
the  caisson  method  previously  described.  They  will  be 
deposited  in  a given  position  and  lowered  in  the  order  in 
which  they  will  be  required  in  the  work.  The  _ chief 
mason  or  onerator  then,  knowing  the  precise  position  of 
deposit,  which,  of  course,  will  be  as  near  the  ultimate 
position  of  permanency  as  possible,  will  so  arrange  his 
facilities  of  movement  as  to  pass  in  a direct  line  to  and 
from  what  may  be  styled  his  quarry  or  place  of  delivery. 
He  affixes  to  stone  No.  1,  and  by  the  power  of  his 
machine  he  suspends  it,  then  moves  it,  and  deposits  it. 
Is  it  not  evident  that  with  the  great  power  of  lifting  in 
so  rapid  a manner,  and  the  movement  dependent  on  his 
own  will,  and  the  subsequent  slight  movement  of  adjust- 
ment in  position,  that  the  whole  operation  could  be  per- 
formed in  very  nearly  the  same  time  that  the  truck  sus- 
pending the  ordinary  bell,  moving  by  signals,  could.be 
placed  over  the  stone  ready  for  lifting  ? The  stone  being 
placed,  the  nautilus  returns  to  the  quarry  for  No.  2,  No 
delay  is  experienced,  but  the  action  is  immediately  per- 
formed, since  all  thought  necessary  is  previously  exer- 
cised. No.  2 follows  No.  1,  No.  3 No.  2,  and  so  on; 
the  exact  measure  of  juxtaposition  having  been  laid 
down  before  the  machine  is  called  into  requisition,  and 
the  memorandum  of  such  detail  being  in  hand.  So  long 
as  the  quarry  is  supplied,  as  fast  as  the  various  powers  of 
the  machine  can  be  called  into  play  the  operations  must 
continue  uninterrupted. 

The  mason  or  workman  feels  no  sensation  of  danger. 
If  his  single  connection  with  the  surface  which  supplies 
his  power,  be  ruptured,  he  returns  to  the  surface  to  make 
a reconnection.  He  is  restrained  for  the  time  being, 
from  exercising  any  lifting  power,  but  his  safety  is  un- 
impaired. If  a stone  break  loose  its  connection,  he  goes 
to  the  surface  and  there  remains  until  he  chooses  to  de- 
scend to  make  a reconnection.  So  long  as  his  supply  of 
air  is  uninterrupted,  he  cares  not  for  the  surface  or  what 
is  going  on  there  ; cut  off  his  supply  of  air,  he  knows  it 
and  takes  his  own  measures  and  precaution.  While  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  agitated,  unless  near  the  surface, 
it  does  not  interfere  with  his  operations,  since  there  being 
no  suspension  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  pipe  submerged, 
or  anchored  below  the  surface,  no  action  of  the  water  can 
impede  his  movements,  as  there  is  no  oscillation.  The 
attending  floats  may  be  tossed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
waves,  so  long  as  they  can  ride  at  their  anchors  or  moor- 
ing blocks.  Should,  however,  the  water  become  too  rough 
to  operate,  the  Nautilus  returns  to  the  surface,  and  being 
confined  by  its  anchors,  and  being  a life-boat  in  itself, 
no  damage  can  arise  by  leaving  it  in  position ; or  the 
whole  afterwards  may  be  towed  to  a position  of  safety, 
and  there  await  the  cessation  of  the  preventing  cause  of 
operations.  The  moment  those  causes  have  been  re- 
moved, operations  may  be  resumed  at  once,  since  no  part 
of  the  apparatus  or  fixtures  has  been  exposed  to  deteriora- 
tion or  loss. 

The  same  number  of  men  would  be  required  on  the 
Nautilus  as  in  the  ordinary  bell,  at  the  same  prices  for 
labour.  The  attendant  labourers  at  the  surface  required 
in  the  movement  and  suspending  the  ordinary  bell  would 
be  dispensed  with,  consequently  the  cost  of  producing 
the  same  amount  of  work  would  be  less  in  the  case  of  the 
Nautilus.  But  I trust  that  the  facilities  herein  demon- 
strated have  shown  that  the  self-acting  powers  of  the 
Nautilus,  directly  at  the  control  of  the  operator,  afford  the 
facilities  for  performing  a greater  amount  of  work  in 
a given  time  than  by  ordinary  means,  and  as  the  amount 
of  labour  is  less,  there  must  be  a saving  of  both  t ime  and 
money.  There  are  other  means,  such  as  caissons  for  con- 
structing portions  of  masonry  which  are  subsequently 
placed  in  positions,  upon  which  I need  not  expatiate. 
Their  use  is  confined  to  particular  localities,  and  they 
are  not  susceptible  of  general  application  in  the  con- 
struction of  submarine  works. 


In  this  paper  my  purpose  has  been,  not  to  make  in- 
vidious distinctions  between  the  ordinary  diving-bell  now 
in  use  and  the  Nautilus,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a 
position  herein,  but  to  bring  forward  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  whole  system,  and  place  them  in  contrast 
with  the  machinery  which  has  developed  powers,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  competent  scientific  minds,  overcome 
many  of  the  difficulties  as  well  as  dangers,  which  have 
heretofore  enveloped  the  science  of  suhmarine  en- 
gineering. 

DISCUSSION. 

Sir  John  Rennie,  F.R.S.,  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary, 
says:— “I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  a copy  of  Major 
Sears’s  intended  paper  to-morrow  on  the  “Nautilus 
Diving  Machine,”  and  am  sorry  that  I cannot  attend. 
The  diving-bell  was  first  endeavoured  to  be  adapted  for 
engineering  operations  by  Smeaton,  at  Ramsgate-harbour, 
in  1788,  but  he  could  make  very  little  of  it,  and,  in  fact, 
never  used  it  for  building.  In  1812  and  1813,  my  father 
entirely  remodelled  the  system,  and  made  many  improve- 
ments, so  that  he  completely  rebuilt  the  East  Pier  of 
Ramsgate-harbour  outer  head  in  16  feet  at  low  water, 
and  subsequently  employed  it  at  Holyhead,  Howth, 
Kingston,  Sheerness,  Plymouth  Harbours,  and  other 
places  for  the  same  purpose,  and  I have  done  the  same, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a machine  which  answers  its 
purpose  more  completely.  Diving  dresses  by  Bethell, 
Dean,  Siebe,  and  others,  have  been  txsed  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  examining  vessels  and  various  other  works, 
and  I believe  for  building  at  Weymouth  and  elsewhere, 
but  I do  not  like  them  so  well  as  my  father’s  diving- 
bell  and  apparatus,  detailed  plates  of  which  you  will 
find  in  my  works  on  the  Breakwater  in  Plymouth 
Sound,  and  upon  British  and  Foreign  harbours. 

“ As  to  the  Nautilus  machine,  if  I understand  rightly, 
it  resembles  a good  deal  an  invention  claimed  as 
American,  also  by  Fulton,  called  a submarine  diver, 
which  was  employed  in  the  late  war,  1809-10,  for  attaching 
torpedoes  to  our  ships  of  war,  and  thus  blowing  them 
up  at  their  moorings.  It  answered  tolerably  well  for  a 
time,  but  at  last  the  diver  in  it  got  confused  and  was 
drowned.  He  could  move  under  water  like  a fish,  and 
raise  and  lower  the  machine  by  simply  letting  in  water 
and  forcing  it  out  again  by  condensed  air. 

“ The  diving-bell  can  be  used  from  a floating-stage  or 
vessel  very  well,  and  I built  Port  Patrick  Pier-head  in 
21  feet  at  low  water  with  it  in  this  manner,  in  1827. 
As  for  cutting  off  piles  under  water,  we  can  do  it 
better  by  a circular-saw,  worked  from  above,  as  we  did 
at  Sheerness.  I hope  that  you  will  not  consider  that  I 
have  attempted  to  depreciate  Major  Sears’s  invention, 
which  may  be  very  ingenious,  and  I wish  it  every  suc- 
cess, but  in  all  discussions  we  ought  to  know  what  has 
been  done  before.” 

Sir  Charles  Fox  said  he  was  sorry  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  nature  of  this  machine  before  attending  this 
meeting ; otherwise  he  believed  be  could  have  stated  a 
few  facts  of  interest  upon  this  subject.  This  was  another 
instance  in  which  several  ingenious  minds  had  been  at 
work  upon  the  same  idea.  About  two  years  ago  Herr 
Bauer,  a Prussian  gentleman,  brought  under  his  notice 
a machine  somewhat  resembling  this  in  construction ; 
but,  as  it  was  defective  in  some  of  its  details  it  could 
not  be  brought  into  practical  operation,  and  he  so  re- 
ported to  the  inventor.  About  the  same  time,  informa- 
tion reached  him  that  there  was  a machine  at  work 
removing  rocks  from  Cherbourg  harbour,  the  invention 
of  Dr.  Payerne,  which  appeared  to  contain  all  the  essen- 
tial points  of  the  Nautilus.  This  was  described  to  him  at 
the  time  as  a machine  in  which  fourteen  men  could  walk 
away  from  the  shore  under  water  for  half  a mile  or  more, 
and  remove  a quantity  of  rock,  remaining  without 
communication  with  the  shore  or  the  surface  for  twelve 
hours,  and  returning  to  the  shore  without  difficulty  or 
inconvenience.  He-  felt  the  matter  to  be  so  important, 
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that  he  directed  his  assistant,  Mr.  Cochrane,  to  go  to 
Cherbourg  and  inspect  the  operations.  He  did  so,  and 
furnished  an  elaborate  report  upon  tire  subject.  From 
this  report  (he  Sir  C.  Fox),  believed  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  constructing  a submarine  vessel  so  as  to  form 
a most  powerful  engine  for  the  destruction  of  the  ships 
of  an  enemy.  An  order  was  immediately  given  to  him 
by  the  Government  for  the  construction  of  such  a vessel, 
which  was  executed  by  Mr.  John  Scott  Russell ; the 
termination  of  the  late  war,  however,  prevented  the 
full  testing  of  the  terrible  powers  of  that  machine,  but 
that  it  would  accomplish  all  the  objects  contemplated, 
experiments  made  with  the  apparatus  had  abundantly 
proved. 

Mr.  Frederick  Lawrence  believed  this  invention  was 
not  even  so  modern  as  had  been  stated  by  Sir  Charles 
Fox,  for  he  found  that  in  1776  a premium  of  20  guineas 
was  given  by  this  Society  to  a Mr.  Spalding,  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  his  invention  of  a diving-bell,*  which  appeared 
to  possess  the  main  principles  of  the  apparatus  now  before 
them.  It  had  two  chambers,  an  upper  chamber  to  con- 
tain air,  and  the  other  a working  chamber,  similar  to  the 
design  of  Major  Sears.  By  the  introduction  of  air  into 
the  upper  chamber,  the  bell  was  raised  to  the  surface, 
and  admitting  the  water  in  the  place  of  the  air,  the  bell 
sank  again  to  the  bottom.  He  thought  that  was  similar 
in  principle  to  the  apparatus  of  Major  Sears.  He  was 
not  aware  whether  the  machine  to  which  he  alluded  had 
ever  been  brought  into  practical  operation.  He  believed 
it  was  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  inventor  to  do  away 
with  the  chain  at  the  top,  which  he  (Mr.  Lawrence)  could 
not  but  regard  as  a double  measure  of  precaution  in  the 
use  of  such  machines.  Major  Sears  appeared  to  think 
that  connection  with  the  surface  by  chains  was  dangerous ; 
but  he  must  be  aware  that  in  submarine  operations  it 
was  not  customary  to  trust  the  machine  to  one  chain 
only,  but  a safety  chain  was  attached,  together  with  the 
hose  for  supplying  air  to  the  machine,  and  in  the  event 
of  any  casualty  occurring  to  the  chains,  he  apprehended 
the  machine  would  be  supplied  with  sufficient  air  to 
afford  time  for  the  attaching  of  another  chain  to  the 
diving-bell.  He  thought  in  Major  Sears’s  invention  the 
great  danger  would  be  from  the  hose  breaking,  a case 
very  likely  to  occur  in  a strong  tideway,  if  a guy-rope 
should  break;  and  that  once  broken,  itappeared  to  him  that 
the  raising  power  of  the  machine  was  destroyed,  and  it 
would  then  become  in  reality  a metal  coffin  to  the  un- 
fortunate persons  within  it. 

Mr.  Heinke  remarked  that  his  experience  related  to 
diving  dresses  rather  than  to  the  diving  bell  itself,  and 
he  believed  that  the  diving  apparatus  had  been  brought 
to  such  a state  of  perfection  that  by  its  aid  they  could 
accomplish  everything  for  which  the  diving  bell  was 
designed.  One  great  objection  to  the  apparatus  of  Major 
Sears,  as  far  as  he  could  see  at  present,  was  its  cost,  which 
was  a consideration  in  engineering  matters.  By  means 
of  the  recent  improvements  in  diving  dresses,  a diver 
could  sink  or  raise  himself  with  the  greatest  ease  by 
means  of  valves  attached  to  the  helmet,  which  were 
perfectly  under  his  control.  At  the  works  at  West- 
minster-bridge,  a diver  met  with  the  accident  of  breaking 
the  glass  of  his  helmet  whilst  under  water,  by  striking  it 
against  a large  spike  in  one  of  the  piles.  He  was  nearly 
stunned  by  the  blow,  but  having  the  presence  of  mind  to 
close  the  valve  in  front  of  the  helmet,  the  result  followed, 
as  in  the  case  of  Major  Sears’  apparatus — the  diver  came 
to  the  surface.  The  fracture  of  the  glass  operated  in  the 
ame  manner  as  the  opening  of  a valve.  On  another 
occasion,  at  the  same  work,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the 
stones  of  the  foundation  had  not  been  properly  laid  on 
its  bed,  owing  to  a quantity  of  dirt  getting  beneath  it. 
This  was  about  11  o’clock  at  night.  By  signal  from  the 
diver  the  stone  was  raised  a few  inchas,  so  that  he  could 
introduce  his  arm,  and  having  cleared  away  the  dirt,  the 
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stone  was  again  lowered  into  its  position.  He  believed 
that  two  or  three  men  furnished  with  diving  dresses  could 
do  the  same  work  as  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
diving  bell. 

Mr.  Fraser  expressed  a wish  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
different  dimensions  of  which  this  apparatus  could  be 
constructed.  In  a work  on  which  he  was  at  present  en- 
gaged, viz.,  removing  a bed  of  concrete  in  a well  at  a 
depth  of  90  feet  under  water,  such  an  apparatus  would, 
no  doubt,  be  of  great  service,  as  also  in  the  sinking  of 
wells  generally,  if  it  could  be  made  of  dimensions  suffi- 
cient!}’ small  for  the  purpose.  With  regard  to  diving 
dresses,  he  questioned  whether  anything  had  yet  been  in- 
vented in  that  way  which  would  enable  a diver  to  re- 
move with  facility  a weight  of  six  tons,  which  could  be 
effected  by  Major  Sears’  apparatus. 

Mr.  John  Bethei.l  said  his  experience  had  been  more 
with  diving-dresses  than  with  diving-bells,  but  he  thought 
a mistake  had  been  committed  in  the  construction  of  the 
old  diving-bell.  They  used  to  be  made  very  heavy,  and 
were  still  made  of  great  weight.  In  his  opinion  it  was 
unnecessary  to  construct  diving  bells  of  such  great  weight 
or  strength ; all  the  weight  necessary  was  simply  that 
which  was  sufficient  to  sink  the  machine  in  the  water; 
they  had  merely  to  weight  the  bell  in  proportion  to  the 
displacement;  but  with  regard  to  the  bell  itself,  it  was 
unnecessary  that  it  should  be  of  a thick  material. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  he  showed  that  a diving-bell 
could  be  made  of  india-rubber  cloth  stretched  over  an 
iron  frame,  and  it  would  be  just  as  sound  and  effective  as 
a bell  of  cast  iron,  five  inches  thick,  because  the  bell  had 
an  internal  pressure  of  condensed  air  to  counteract  the 
external  presure  of  the  water  upon  it — the  two  pressures 
balancing  eacli  other.  He  also  showed,  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  that  a diving  bell  might  be  made  of  thin  sheet 
iron ; and  in  order  to  enable  the  divers  to  move  it  when 
they  pleased,  there  was  placed  at  the  top  an  india-rubber 
bag,  like  an  air-cushion,  which  communicated  by  a pipe 
with  the  top  of  the  bell.  By  the  diver  turning  a cock  inside, 
and  allowing  a portion  of  the  air  to  pass  into  that  bag,  he 
caused  the  bell  to  rise,  and  by  pulling  a string  attached 
to  a valve  in  the  top  of  the  cushion  the  air  was  let  out  and 
the  bell  sank.  Consequently  one  or  two  men  in  the  bell, 
by  working  the  cock,  could  so  regulate  the  gravity  of  the 
machine  that  they  could  conduct  it  to  any  place  they 
pleased,  and  then  allowing  the  surplus  air  from  the  bag 
to  escape,  the  bell  descended  to  the  required  spot.  One 
of  the  most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  most  profitable 
diving-bells  ever  worked,  was  that  employed  in  recovering 
property  from  the  wreck  of  the  Thetis  frigate.  That  bell 
consisted  merely  of  a ship’s  iron  tank.  A hole  was 
knocked  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  which  was  weighted 
with  a few  pigs  of  ballast.  The  fire-engine  pumps  were 
employed  as  air  pumps,  and  there  was  the  diving-bell  all 
ready  for  use.  By  that  means  property  to  the  value  of 
£300,000  was  recovered  from  the  Thetis  frigate.  With 
regard  to  the  apparatus  now  before  them  he  would 
remark  that  it  was  very  ingenious,  but  exceedingly 
complicated.  The  mode  of  making  a diving-bell 
was  very  simple  indeed.  A bell  capable  of  holding- 
six  divers  could  be  made  for  a small  sum,  and  by 
attaching  the  air  bag  in  the  way  he  mentioned  it  could 
be  moved  about  with  facility.  Twenty  years  ago  he  sent 
out  closed  diving  dresses;  the  air  was  supplied  to  the 
helmet  by  an  air  pump,  and  the  foul  air  was  driven  off 
through  an  open  pipe  leading  from  the  top  of  the  inside 
of  the  helmet  down  to,  and  discharging  its  air  into,  the 
water  just  above  the  diver’s  right  shoulder.  T he  diver 
had  merely  to  apply  his  finger  to  close  this  pipe,  and  he 
came  up  immediately,  and  on  taking  away  his  finger  he 
sunk  again.  By  these  means  he  could  raise  himself  to 
any  height  in  the  water  and  to  any  spot  desired, 
or  on  to  the  sides  of  rocks  on  which  he  might  have  to 
operate.  These  dresses  had  not  only  been  used  in 
Europe,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Two 
of  her  Majesty’s  ships  were  saved  by  the  use  of  these 
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dresses.  The  Wellesley,  120  guns,  oil  entering  the 
harbour  of  Ceylon,  in  1838,  struck  upon  the  rocks, 
, and  would  have  foundered,  but  the  diving  apparatus  was 
rigged  out,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  carpenters  re- 
paired the  ship  thoroughly.  The  other  ship,  the 
Thunder,  ran  upon  rocks  off  the  Bahamas,  in  1837,  and 
sprang  a leak.  It  was  ascertained  that  there  was  a 
diving  apparatus  at  Nassau,  belonging  to  Dr.  Lee,  who 
lent  his  dress  to  Capt.  Owen,  and  after  the  damage  had 
been  surveyed  by  the  captain  and  first-lieutenant, 
in  the  dress,  the  carpenter  was  sent  down  , and  in  lialf- 
an-hour  the  leak  was  repaired.  The  water  was  pumped 
out,  the  ship  got  off  the  bank,  and  proceeded  on  her 
homeward  voyage.  On  reaching  home,  it  was  admitted 
that  the  damage  had  been  repaired  as  effectually  as  if 
it  had  been  done  in  one  of  the  naval  dockyards.  It  struck 
him  that  engineers  had  paid  less  attention  to  the  use 
of  diving  dresses  and  diving  apparatus  generally, 
in  submarine  works,  than  they  deserved.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  interest  them  in  the  subject  on  other 
occasions  by  descriptions  of  those  apparatus,  but  how- 
ever pleased  they  might  be  at  the  moment,  their  atten- 
tion had  not  been  given  to  the  subject.  They  still  re- 
tained the  ponderous  diving-bell,  with  its  costly  stages, 
platforms,  and  piers,  whereas  a common  ship’s  boat 
would  serve  the  purpose  with  greater  safety  to  the  divers. 
The  great— in  fact  the  only— point  with  regard  both  to 
diving-bells  and  diving  apparatus,  was  to  keep  up  a con- 
stant supply  of  condensed  air  to  the  divers,  and 
to  have  condensing  air-pumps  and  pipes  of  the 
best  quality.  He  ought  to  mention  that  his  diving 
dresses  had  been  employed  in  the  Bay  of  Nava- 
rino,  in  recovering  guns  from  the  Turkish  ships, 
at  a depth  of  500  feet,  which  had  been  effected  with- 
out difficulty,  and  with  perfect  safety  to  the  driver. 

Mr.  Lawrence  remarked  that  diving  bells  were  not 
usually  made  heavier  than  was  required  for  sinking  them 
in  the  water,  but  the  chains  must  be  of  a strength  suffi- 
cient to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  bell  when  out  of 
water.  In  a bell  9 feet  by  4 feet  by  6 feet,  the  dis- 
placement would  be  six  or  seven  tons,  and  such  bells 
would  weigh  about  eight  tons,  therefore  the  chains  must 
be  able  to  lift  that  weight. 

Mr.  Newton  remarked  that  he  had  gathered  from  the 
paper,  that  Major  Sears  proposed  to  move  his  machine, 
when  submerged,  by  the  divers  pushing  it  from  the  out- 
side. If  that  were  the  case  it  involved  the  use  of  the 
diving  dress  by  the  persons  so  employed,  and  if  so  he  did 
not  see  the  necessity  for  a diving  bell  of  this  description. 
For  the  purpose  of  moving  heavy  weights,  he  thought 
the  caissons  ordinarily  used  in  constructing  breakwaters, 
&c.,  answered  every  purpose.  With  regard  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Sir  Charles  Fox,  he  (Mr.  Newton)  would 
say  the  case  mentioned  by  him  was  not  the  first  attempt 
to  blow  up  enemies’  ships.  During  the  American  war  of 
Independence,  a plan  was  proposed  for  blowing  up  the 
British  ships,  which  did  not  suceeed. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  had  a previous  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  model  upon  the  table,  and  he 
was  much  pleased  with  the  obvious  attention  which  had 
been  paid  to  a number  of  practical  details,  which  all 
mechanics  knew  were  the  desiderata  in  a work  of  this 
kind.  All  of  them  who  in  their  younger  days  had  read 
books  upon  mechanics,  would  remember  that  machines 
had  been  proposed  for  locomotion  under  water,  and  no 
doubt  the  idea  itself  was  an  old  one ; but,  after  all, 
the  carrying  out  was  dependent  on  the  successful  ar- 
1 rangement  of  minute  details.  He  must  say,  with 
i regard  to  the  machine  before  the  meeting,  he  was 
much  pleased  with  the  evidence  of  the  careful  considera- 
tion which  must  have  been  devoted  to  bring  this 
machine  to  perfection.  It  did  not  seem  calculated  to 
supersede  the  diving  dress.  No  doubt  the  facilities  of- 
fered by  those  dresses,  for  moving  under  water  were  very 
great ; but  the  peculiarity  of  this  machine  appeared  to 
be  the  subaqueous  motive  power  that  it  afforded ; in 


other  words,  it  enabled  men  to  work  under  water,  and 
move  heavy  bodies,  which  could  only  be  lifted  by  cranes  • 
and  to  place  stones  for  foundations,  with  as  much  accu- 
racy as  could  be  done  by  a mason  working  on  land.  This 
struck  him  as  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the 
machine.  Although  a great  portion  of  the  work  could 
be  performed  by  the  men  within  the  machine,  yet  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  men  wearing  the  diving-dresses 
assisting  in  the  operation  outside.  He  regarded  the 
machine  as  an  exceedingly  useful  invention.  With 
regard  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Bethell,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  get  engineers  to  pay  attention  to  this  subject,  he 
might  say  that  engineers  were  occupied  largely  with 
works  above  ground,  whereas  they  had  not  frequent  op- 
portunities of  building  walls  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Submarine  engineering  operations  were  com- 
paratively rare,  and  generally  involved  great  expense. 
It  was  not  from  want  of  attention  to  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  engineers,  but  rather  from  the  fact  that  if  they 
took  all  the  submarine  works  during  the  last  10  or  15 
years,  and  added  them  together,  they  would  form  a very 
insignificant  item  compared  with  the  other  descriptions 
of  works  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  engineers 
during  that  period.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  say,  on 
behalf  of  the  profession  generally,  that  they  were  ex- 
tremely glad  to  see  any  improvement  in  the  machinery 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  construction  under  water. 

Sir  Charles  Fox  explained,  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Payerne’s  apparatus,  that  when  at  work  they  had  no 
communication  with  the  shore,  because,  when  they  had 
to  work  in  heavy  weather,  it  was  necessary  to  get  into 
still  water  before  they  could  work,  and  with  that  machine 
they  could  bring  away  each  time  four  cubic  yards  of 
blasted  rock,  or  other  material  which  had  to  be  removed. 
He  would  conclude  by  observing  that  he  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Major  Sears’  invention, 
which  he  thought  calculated  to  answer  well  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

Major  Sears,  in  reply  to  Sir  John  Bennie,  said 
that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  improvements  made 
by  Sir  John  and  his  father  in  the  ordinary  diving- 
bell  ; he  would  beg,  however,  to  correct  him  with 
regard  to  the  similarity  of  the  machine  used,  not  in 
1809-10,  but,  during  the  revolutionary  war  between 
England  and  the  colonies,  when  the  submerged 
boat,  the  same  as  that  now  used  by  Dr.  Payerne,  was 
adapted  to  blowing  the  enemy’s  fleet  out  of  the  water. 
[A  description  of  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  was  here 
given  by  Major  Sears.]  In  reference  to  cutting  off  piles,, 
it  was  a question  of  economy  whether  tire  circular-saw 
or  the  arrangement  with  the  Nautilus  would  be  most 
economical.  In  answer  to  Sir  Charles  Fox,  he  would 
say  that,  although  Sir  Charles  characterised  the  inven- 
tion as  nothing  new,  and  as  combining  the  same  princi- 
ples as  Dr.  Payerne’s  machine,  yet,  while  admitting  that 
“ there  is  nothing  new  in  engineering  science,”  it  was 
nevertheless  true  that  new  combinations  produced  new 
results,  and  that  Dr.  Payerne’s  principle  involved  serious 
disadvantages,  inasmuch  as,  admitting  that  his  boat 
might  lift  by  the  exhaustion  of  water,  one  or  two 
stones,  yet,  when  that  power  had  been  exerted,  it  was 
necessaiy  to  return  to  the  surface  to  get  a fresli 
supply  of  air.  According  to  the  report  of  Lieutenant 
Tyler,  K.E.,  it  took  thirty  minutes  more  to  descend 
in  forty  feet  of  water  than  the  ordinary  bell, 
and  assuming  the  latter  to  occupy  ten  minutes, 
the  time  required  to  ascend  and  descend  would  neces- 
sarily be  not  less  than  an  hour,  in  which  time  the 
Nautilus  would  place  three  or  four  stones.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  Major  Sears  admitted  that,  like  Spalding’s- 
bell  there  were  two  chambers,  and  perhaps,  in  some  cases 
even  more ; yet,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  remarked,  Spalding’s 
bell  had  never  been  brought  into  use.  Mr.  Spalding 
certainly  used  suspensory  chains.  It  was  well  known 
that  in  addition  to  the  suspending  chain  there  was  a 
safety  chain,  but  that  chain  was  liable  to  become  fouled 
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with  the  suspending  chain,  and  when  human  life  was  at 
stake  no  precaution  should  be  omitted.  It  might  be 
possible  for  the  divers  to  have  a sufficient  supply  of  air 
to  enable  them  to  wait  for  a reconnection,  yet,  they 
would  of  necessity  be  very  uneasy,  being  dependent  on 
the  exertions  of  others ; but,  in  the  Nautilus,  even  sup- 
posing the  hose  to  be  broken,  the  divers  had  within  the 
machine  itself  several  distinct  means  of  bringing  it  to  the 
surface.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Heinke,  he  would  say,  it  was 
not  intended  to  supersede  submarine  armour,  but  to 
make  use  of  it  as  an  adjunct.  As  to  cost  of  apparatus, 
the  extra  cost  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the 
extra  labour  performed ; inasmuch  as  the  Nautilus 
could  do  more  work  than  ten  or  more  men  in  armour. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Fraser,  he  would  remark,  that  the  dimen- 
sions or  form  not  being  arbitrary,  the  Nautilus  could 
be  adapted  to  perform  the  work  required  in  a well 
with  ninety  feet  of  water;  as  it  might  be  made  from 
five  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  a lifting  power  of 
from  one  to  six  tons.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Bethell,  he 
thought  that,  theoretically,  india-rubber  on  an  inflexible 
frame  might  answer,  if  the  relative  density  could  be 
maintained  between  the  inside  and  outside ; yet,  as  so 
many  contingencies  were  apt  to  arise,  it  would  not  do  to 
place  trust  in  so  frail  a material.  As  to  the  weight  of 
the  ordinary  bell  not  being  necessary,  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  when  the  volume  of  air  had  displaced  a certain 
amount  of  water,  it  was  necessary  to  compensate  by 
weight  for  the  weight  of  water  displaced,  and  therefore 
he  must  insist  that  chains,  capable  of  bearing  six  or 
seven  tons,  were  required  for  an  ordinary  bell.  As  to 
the  air-bag  on  the  top  of  the  diving-dress,  or  bell,  it  was 
but  of  little  value,  as  the  supply  of  air  was  necessarily 
limited.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Newton,  he  would  remark 
that  that  gentleman  had  evidently  misunderstood  his 
meaning ; where  there  were  no  currents,  the  operator 
stepped  through  the  lower  trap  of  the  Nautilus  on  to 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  and,  pushing  with  his  hands  against 
the  inside  of  the  machine,  caused  it  to  move.  When, 
however,  currents  had  sway,  the  cables  were  employed  as 
described,  either  holding  or  moving  it  as  might  be 
required.  Men  with  diving-dresses  were  not  habitually 
employed  inside,  although  they  might  be,  in  particular 
cases  of  exploration.  Although  caissons  might  be  used 
in  some  localities,  yet  they  were  not  applicable  in  all 
cases.  The  United  States  government  had  built  a 
caisson  at  Pensacola,  costing  some  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  which  subsequently  cost  twelve  thousand  dollars 
to  remove  from  the  channel,  where  it  had  overturned. 
Further,  as  Mr.  Newton  could  not  see  the  advantages,  he 
would  briefly  sum  them  up,  premising  that  any  improve- 
ment in  science  or  the  arts  was  to  be  appreciated  by  its 
practical  utility.  The  Nautilus  possessed  the  power  of 
commencing  the  actual  work  at  once,  whilst  with  the 
ordinary  bell  extensive  preliminary  operations  were 
necessary ; and  it  was  but  fail  to  suppose  that,  before 
such  preparations  were  concluded,  by  the  use  of  the 
Nautilus,  the  work  would  have  considerably  ad- 
vanced. Then  the  facility  of  lifting  and  transporting 
weights  certainly  afforded  the  means  of  constructing 
a work  in  one-third  the  ordinary  time ; since,  if 
the  ordinary  diving  bell  could  do  but  four  hundred 
cubic  feet  per  day,  the  Nautilus  could  do  three  times 
as  much  with  the  same  amount  of  labour.  This  he  con- 
sidered, quite  a sufficient  advantage,  in  addition  to  the 
time  gained  in  the  selection  of  foundations  and  their 
subsequent  preparation.  In  a word  lie  would  say,  that 
in  all  his  statements  he  had  asked  them  to  take  nothing 
upon  trust,  for  he  was  prepared  to  verify  every  word 
that  had  been  uttered,  by  reference  to  practical  opera- 
tions to  be  performed  by  a large  machine,  shortly  to  be 
placed  in  the  Victoria  Docks,  where  he  hoped  that  all 
who  were  sceptical  as  to  its  merits  would  practically 
test  its  operations. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Major  Sears. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  on  Wednesday 


evening  next,  the  11th  inst.,  a paper  by  Major 
H.  B.  Sears,  “on  Appliances  for  Facilitating 
Submarine  Engineering  and  Exploration,”  would 
be  read.  Part  II.  Submarine  Exploration. 


SOULAGES  COLLECTION. 

The  following  correspondence  has  taken  place 
in  reference  to  this  collection  : — 

To  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  Bart.  M.P. 

Sir,-— We  beg  leave  respectfully  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  importation  recently  made  into  this  country, 
known  as  the  “Soulages  Collection,”  consisting  of  numer- 
ous interesting  objects  of  an  artistic  and  decorative 
character,  illustrative  of  the  tastes  and  manufactures  of 
Italy  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  ex- 
tremely valuable  as  examples  for  study  to  artists  engaged 
in  the  various  departments  of  industry  and  manufactures 
to  which  art  is  applicable. 

It  is  because  we  feel  strongly  the  great  importance 
of  the  formation  of  a museum  or  collection  of  such  ob- 
jects and  examples  of  industrial  art,  and  the  immense 
advantages  that  would  necessarily  result  in  the  progress 
of  many  branches  of  our  munufactures  from  providing 
means  and  facilities  for  seeing  and  studying  the  artistic 
works  produced  in  other  epuntries  and  in  former  ages, 
that  we  venture  to  trespass  on  your  attention,  and  re- 
quest your  assistance  as  the  representative  of  a consti- 
tuency which  comprises  a great  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  occupations  that  would  be  greatly  benefited 
thereby.  The  want  of  a collection  of  this  nature  has 
long  been  seriously  felt  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  the  formation  of  such  a museum  has  been  recog- 
nised by  the  government,  and  acted  upon  by  purchases 
made  at  the  sale  of  the  Bernal  Collection,  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  Universal  Exhibition  at 
Paris  in  1855.  It  is  a requirement  which  has  been 
abundantly  provided  for  in  Paris  by  the  collection  at  the 
Hotel  Cluny,  some  departments  of  the  Louvre,  and  the 
examples  and  specimens  at  the  Imperial  manufactories 
of  Sevres,  Gobelins,  and  Beauvais,  which  have  exercised 
a powerful  influence  upon  the  education  of  numerous 
artists  and  art-workmen,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  many  branches  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  Soulages  Collection  would  be  a most  valuable  ac- 
quisition in  the  formation  of  such  a museum  as  we  have 
referred  to,  and  government  lias  now  the  opportunity  of 
purchasing  it  upon  terms  so  advantageous,  that  wo  con- 
sider it  would  be  a neglect  of  duty  not  to  secure  it  for  the 
nation.  It  has  been  purchased  by  a number  of  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  manufacturers,  and  others  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, whose  names  are  the  best  guarantee  of  its  value  in 
every  sense,  whether  considered  commercially  or  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view  : and  having  incurred  the  risk  of  pur- 
chase and  conveyance,  they  have,  through  the  assistance 
of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  given  many  thousands  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing it  at  Marlborough-house,  and  now  offer  it  to  govern- 
ment for  the  public  benefit  at  its  prime  cost  of  about 
£13,500,  including  carriage  and  all  expenses  attending  its 
importation. 

The  most  favourable  opinions  have  been  expressed  re- 
garding it  by  those  most  competent  to  judge  of  its  merits 
as  a collection.  As  a proof  of  this  we  may  point  to  the 
Keport  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  it  by  the 
Council  of  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
who  conclude  a long  and  able  notice  by  saying, — “And 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  an  ir- 
reparable loss  of  a great  opportunity  to  improve  our 
manufactures,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  art  application,  to 
increase  our  commerce,  and  instruct  the  public  mind,  it 
the  government  did  not  accept  the  offer  to  sell  the  whole 
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to  the  nation  at  cost  price  : an  offer  so  nobly  made  by 
the  disinterested  and  public-spirited  men,  who,  with 
singular  generosity,  and  on  their  own  responsibility,  have 
at  all  risks  afforded  the  opportunity  to  the  country  of 
securing  the  collection  in  its  entirety.” 

We  need  not  add  any  observations  of  ours  to  the 
high  authority  from  which  we  have  borrowed  the  fore- 
going extract,  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  state 
most  emphatically,  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  com- 
bined to  purchase  the  collection  have  had  in  view  the 
sole  object  of  supplying  a public  want  in  a purely  disin- 
terested manner.  No  doubt  whatever  exists  in  the  minds 
of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  that  a much  larger 
sum  could  be  realised  by  public  auction  than  the  cost  of 
this  collection.  To  guard  themselves  against  the  slightest 
imputation  of  interested  motives,  it  has  been  expressly 
agreed  that,  in  the  event  of  a sale  by  auction,  the  sur- 
plus exceeding  the  cost  and  expenses  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  encouragement  of  art. 

The  study  of  objects  such  as  are  comprised  in  this 
collection  is  as  necessary  to  the  education  of  the  art- 
workman  as  the  study  of  ancient  monuments  and  edifices 
is  to  the  architect,  the  remains  of  Greek  art  to  the  sculptor, 
or  the  works  of  the  old  masters  to  the  painter. 

We  therefore  hope  you  will  lend  the  influence  of  your 
sound  judgment  and  cultivated  taste,  and  your  voice  as 
the  representative  of  a numerous  and  important  consti- 
tuency, to  induce  the  government  to  become  the  purchasers 
of  the  Soulages  Collection,  and  thus  assist  in  rendering 
an  important  service  to  the  public. 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Sir  Benjamin, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

PETEK  GRAHAM. 
JOHN  G.  CRACE. 
JOHN  JACKSON. 
EDWARD  BOND. 


February  18,  1857. 

Dear  Sir  Benjamin, — I have  the  honour  to  transmit 
herewith  a letter  signed  by  three  of  your  constituents 
besides  myself. 

No  other  person  has  been  asked  to  sign,  and  as  the  ad- 
dresses of  those  who  have  signed  are  not  added,  I think  it 
right  to  state  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Crace  resides  in  Wigmore- 
street,  and  has  done  the  greater  part  of  the  decorative 
work  in  the  interior  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; Mr. 
John  Jackson  is  of  the  firm  of  George  Jackson  and  Sons, 
Rathbone-place,  and  is  the  first  man  in  his  way  of  busi- 
ness in  Great  Britain ; and  Mr.  Bond  is  the  most  active 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Gillow  and  Co.,  Oxford-street. 

Hoping  that  you  will  approve  of  the  object  we  have 
in  view,  and  lend  your  able  assistance  to  accomplish  it, 

I remain,  dear  Sir  Benjamin, 

Yours  faithfully, 

To  the  Right  Honourable  P.  GRAHAM. 

Sir  Banjamin  Hall,  Bart.,  &c. 

[To  this  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  has  replied,  that  he  would 
forward  the  letter  to  Lord  Granville  as  President  of  the 
Council.] 


COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATION. 

(From  the  Times,  March  2.) 

With  respect  to  the  competitive  system,  the  Com- 
missioners make  a favourable  report  of  their  experience, 
and,  although  they  admit  that  the  system  is  as  yet  in 
its  infancy,  they  anticipate  good  results  from  an  extension 
of  its  opportunities.  For  ourselves  we  regard  this  ques- 
tion as  lying  in  so  very  small  a compass,  and  being  so 
transparently  plain  in  character,  that  we  are  not  disposed 
to  waste  arguments  upon  it.  How,  in  short,  is  it  possi- 
ble that  examiners  deputed  for  the  purpose,  and  employ- 
ing the  best  known  means  without  any  extraneous  bias, 
should  not  make  a better  selection  of  candidates  than 
patrons  open  to  bias,  and  employing,  as  must  be  pre- 


sumed, no  means  at  all  ? Even  in  the  examinations 
which  are  not  actually  competitive  there  is  a good  ele- 
ment at  work,  both  for  the  public  service  and  for  the 
general  body  of  competitors.  If  out  of  100  candidates 
nominated  for  appointments  GO  or  70  only  are  pronounced 
qualified,  the  rejection  of  the  others  at  once  opens  the 
field  of  nominations  to  30  or  40  more,  so  that,  while  the 
several  departments  obtain  better  servants,  well  qualified 
candidates  obtain  a greater  number  of  chances.  In  all 
respects,  indeed,  such  a scheme  ought  to  work  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country,  and  not  the  least  of  the  bene- 
fits resulting  will  be  found,  we  trust,  as  the  Commissioners 
themselves  anticipate,  in  the  general  improvement  of 
education  which  the  application  of  this  stimulus  will 
promote. 


DEATHS  FROM  SNAKEBITES  IN  INDIA. 

(From  the  Bombay  Courier .) 

The  number  of  deaths  arising  from  snakebites  in  the 
various  zillahs  and  towns  subordinate  to  this  presidency- 
having been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  A.  Bettington, 
Commissioner  of  Police,  by  several  magistrates,  that 
gentleman  addressed  a letter  to  Government  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — • 

“ I have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of 
government,  that  the  loss  of  life  from  the  bites  of  snakes 
in  some  districts  of  this  presidency  is  considerable.  In  the 
Dharwar  Zillah,  for  instance,  no  less  than  16  deaths  are 
reported  to  have  occurred  within  the  last  four  months 
from  this  cause.  It  appears  that  more  deaths  are  occasioned 
by  snakebites  than  by  tigers.  I beg  to  propose,  for  the 
consideration  of  government,  that  rewards  be  offered  for 
the  destruction  of  snakes — eight  annas  for  a snake  of  any 
kind,  and  12  annas  fora  cobra;  to  be  paid  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  snake  forthwith  by  the  Patel  and  Ivolkurnee  of 
the  village,  who  will  forward  the  dead  snake  (by  the 
village  Mhar),  with  the  receipt,  to  the  nearest  Mahul- 
kurry  or  Mamlutudar.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  payment  should  be  prompt,  and  the  reward  sufficiently 
high  to  induce  people  to  occupy  themselves  in  killing- 
snakes.  I purpose  to  make  no  exception,  because  the 
carpet  snake,  ‘ foorsa,’  the  whip  snake,  and  the  cobra 
(the  snakes  most  commonly  met  with),  are  all  poisonous, 
and  there  can  be  no  exercise  of  discrimination.  In  an 
exceptional  case,  it  would  not  answer  to  withdraw  pay- 
ment while  ignorant  persons,  unable  to  detect  the 
poison-fang  and  gland,  were  debating  whether  the  reptile 
was  or  was  not  poisonous.  It  will  be  necessary  also  that 
the  magistrates  shall  continue  to  urge  and  compel  the 
removal  of  masses  of  prickly  pear  from  the  villages.  In 
many  places  it  does  not  exist  in  the  form  of  a boundary 
hedge,  but  in  patches  of  greater  or  less  extent,  not  only 
occupying  ground  that  might  be  turned  to  other  purposes, 
but  harbouring  reptiles  and  infecting  the  air.” 

In  reply  the  government  approved  and  sanctioned  the 
suggestions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police.  The  people, 
encouraged  by  the  rewards  offered,  are  occupying  them- 
selves most  actively  in  destroying  these  reptiles.  Each, 
day  nearly  300  dead  snakes  are  brought  in.  Mr.  Betting- 
ton  saw  an  immense  number  of  every  description ; the 
most  common  of  all  is  one  called  the  “•  foorsa.”  The 
civil  surgeon  of  Rutnagherry  knows  no  remedy  for  the 
poison  of  this  deadly  reptile.  Ammonia  and  other  stimu- 
lants, if  applied  in  time,  are  effective  antidotes  to  the 
poison  of  the  cobra  and  some  other  snakes,  but  are  of  no 
avail  against  the  poison  of  the  foorsa.  The  poison  does 
not  act  on  the  nervous  system,  like  that  of  the  cobra, 
but  on  the  blood  alone,  which  becomes  corrupted  in  a 
peculiar  maimer. 


GALVANISM  AND  ITS  ECONOMICAL  APPLICA- 
TION IN  THE  ARTS. 

A committee  has  been  formed  in  France  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  merits  of  the  competitors  for  the  prize 
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of  50,000  francs  (£2,000  sterling),  offered  by  the  decree 
of  the  23rd  Feb.,  1852,  for  the  discovery  of  a means  of 
rendering  the  galvanic  battery  commercially  applicable 
in  the  arts  either  as  a source  of  heat  or  light,  or  as  a me- 
chanical power  or  as  a chemical  or  medical  agent.  The 
committee  consists  of  MM.  Dumas,  President;  Chevreul, 
Pelouze,  Regnault,  Despretz,  Payer,  Serres,  Charles 
Dupin,  Sequier,  Poncelet,  Morin,  Members  of  the 
Academy ; Reynaud,  director  of  lighthouses ; and  Henry 
Sainte-Clair  Deville,  of  the  Normal  School. 


NAPOLEON  I.  AND  FULTON. 

Napoleon  has  frequently  been  reproached  with  having 
coldly  received  Fulton  and  his  plan  for  the  application 
of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  in  his  memoirs,  says  that  Buonaparte,  who,  from 
his  education  in  the  Artillery,  had  a natural  prejudice 
against  novelties,  treated  Fulton  as  a quack,  and  would 
not  listen  to  him.  M.  Louis  Figuier  also,  in  pp.  258  et 
seq.,  the  3rd  vol.  of  his  work,  writes  that  Bonaparte  re- 
fused to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Academy. 
The  following  letter  from  Napoleon,  dated  from  the 
Camp  at  Boulogne,  21st  July,  1804,  and  addressed  to  M. 
de  Champagny,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  proves  the  con- 
trary. It  is  given  on  the  authority  of  “ Cosmos : ” — • 

“ I have  just  read  the  project  of  citizen  Fulton,  an  en- 
gineer, which  you  sent  me  much  too  late,  for  it  seems 
capable  of  changing  the  face  of  the  ivorld.  At  all  events, 
I desire  that  you  will  immediately  place  the  examina- 
tion of  it  in  the  hands  of  a Committee,  composed  of 
members  of  the  Institute,  for  it  is  to  them  that  the 
scientific  men  of  Europe  will  naturally  look  for  a deci- 
sion on  the  question.  A great  physical  truth  stands 
revealed  before  my  eyes.  It  will  be  for  these  gentlemen 
to  see  it,  and  endeavour  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  As 
soon  as  the  report  is  made  it  will  be  sent  to  you,  and  you 
will  forward  it  to  me.  Let  the  decision  be  given  in  a 
week,  if  possible,  for  I am  impatient  to  hear  it.” 


INDIAN  FIBRES. 

A public  sale  took  place  at  the  London  Commercial 
Sale-rooms,  Mincing-lane,  on  Friday,  Feb.  6th,  of 
243  bales  of  East  Indian  Fibres,  being  samples  im- 
ported by  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  for 
experiment. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  different  kinds  sold,  and 
the  prices  fetched  per  ton. : — - 

Oodrah,  from  £4  10s.  to  £5  5s. ; true  Hemp,  from 
the  Himalayas,  from  £26  15s.  to  £32;  Aloe,  from  £35 
to  £40  5s.;  Putsun  Hibiscus,  £16;  true  China  grass 
from  Assam,  Rhea  fibres  of  various  kinds,  some  partly 
prepared,  from  £30  15s.  to  £46;  (Sunnd  fibre,  (crotolaria 
juncea,)  £21  10  ; true  Hemp  of  the  Himalayas,  partly 
prepared  in  England,  from  £29  to  £30  5s. ; tow,  £11  5s. ; 
Nettle  fibre,  £22;  Nettle  mesakee,  £22  ; Hibiscus,  £11  5s. 
to  £25;  Gharoo,  £10  5s.  ; Tale  Rameh,  £40  5s. 


Jj.ontc  iamspikitte. 

♦ 

INTEROCEANIC  RAILWAY. 

Sin, — A great  objection  to  any  railroad,  for  connecting 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean , is  that  vessels  must  be 
unloaded  at  either  extremity,  and  reloaded  again  at  the 
other  end  ; but  this  might  be  obviated.  Sir  Samuel 
Bentham  obtained  that  first-rate  men-of-war  should  for 
small  repairs  be  taken  into  dock  with  all  in,  and  it  is 
now  commonly  practised.  This  proves  that  the  hull  of 
a vessel  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  its  cargo. 
Ships  of  the  line  built  at  St.  Petersburg,  are,  in  cradles, 
borne  over  the  shallows  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Neva,  hence  it  appears  that  a vessel  can  be  supported  in 


a cradle  as  in  a dock.  It  seems  needless  to  enter  into- 
such  particulars  as  that  a ship  with  its  lading  might  for 
ordinary  traffic  rest  on  a double  line  of  rails. 

I am,  &c., 

M.  S.  BENTHAM. 

26,  'Wilton-place,  Jan.  30tli. 


limpings  jo.f  Institutions. 

♦ 

Boston. — The  Rev.  P.  W.  Clayden  recently  delivered 
a lecture  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  to  the  members  of  the 
Athenamm,  T.  Garfit,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  subject 
was — “ Habit.  ‘ Use  is  second  Nature.’  ” The  attend- 
ance was  excellent,  the  large  room  being  wTell  filled. 
After  a long  and  interesting  exordium  the  lecturer  pro- 
ceeded to  the  subject  itself,  first  defining  it,  then  showing 
its  bearing  on  practical  life;  tracing  the  “genesis”  of 
habit  in  the  body,  both  in  its  active  and  passive  form, 
and  deducing  the  law  or  principle  through  the  operation 
of  which  “ use  ” creates  “ a second  nature  ” in  us. 
Passing  on  from  habits  of  body,  habits  of  mind  came 
under  consideration ; and  the  lecturer  showed  how  the 
great  object  of  all  education  was  the  formation  of  “good 
habits  of  mind,”  strongly  defending  “ classical  ” educa- 
tion, as  producing  a healthy,  vigorous,  liberal  habit  of 
mind.  The  influence  of  habit  on  the  opinions,  on  the 
social  feelings,  on  the  sentiments,  and  on  the  passions,, 
was  then  traced,  and  a striking  contrast  drawn  between 
love  as  a passion  of  youth,  and  that  love  which  owes  its 
existence  to  habit.  The  lecturer  then  went  on  to  show 
the  beneficence  of  the  law  of  habit  in  its  operation, 
equalising  as  it  did  the  inequalities  of  society,  reconciling 
men  to  their  external  conditions,  and  compensating  to  a 
great  degree  the  hardships  of  the  world ; concluding  by 
a rapid  summary  of  the  practical  principles  the  lecturer 
had  developed.  J.  Noble,  Esq.,  thanked  the  lecturer,  in 
the  name  of  the  meeting,  observing  that  such  a lecture 
must  have  cost  him  no  ordinary  amount  of  thought  and 
labour.  Mr.  Clayden,  in  thanking  the  audience  for  their 
attention,  said  that  on  this  his  first  appearance  on  that 
platform  he  had  been  so  well  received,  he  should  hope  to 
make  his  appearance  there  again.  Mr.  Clayden  has,  we 
believe,  intimated,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  that  he  is 
willing  to  deliver  the  lecture  gratuitously  to  any  of  the 
other  Institutions  in  the  county. 

Coupak  Angus. — The  twenty-second  anniversary  of 
the  Nautical  Improvement  Society  was  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  Tuesday,  the  24th  ult.,  Mr.  John  Mills  occupying 
the  chair.  The  chairman,  in  a few  introductory  remarks, 
recommended  that,  instead  of  the  time  of  the  meeting 
being  taken  up  in  listening  to  set  speeches,  they  should 
form  themselves,  for  the  time  being,  into  a debating 
club.  This  suggestion  was  immediately  acted  upon, 
and  a spirited  discussion,  on  various  subjects,  was  carried 
on.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  a growing  desire,  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  to  extend  its  use- 
fulness. 

Deptford. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Mechanics’  Literary  Institution  was  recently  held, 
Mr.  Crossland  in  the' chair.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Dickson,  read  a statement  of  the  finances  of  the 
Institution,  and  gave  a report  of  the  general  progress  of 
the  Institution  during  the  past  year,  which  was  most  en- 
couraging. At  the  last  annual  meeting  a heavy  debt 
hung  over  the  Institution  of  upwards  of  £400  ; now,  the 
total  amount  of  debts  owing  scarcely  exceeded  £70,  ex- 
clusive of  the  standing  loan  on  debentures  for  £1,200, 
the  interest  of  which  was  paid  yearly. 

Eastern  Counties  Railway  and  Stratford. — The 
committee,  in  presenting  the  fifth  annual  report  ot 
the  proceedings  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  have  much 
pleasure  in  congratulating  the  members  upon  its  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  the  success  which  has  attended  its 
proceedings.  The  number  of  members  is — 20  honorary 
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and  478  ordinary,  being  an  increase  of  208  as  compared 
with  last  year.  The  circulation  of  books  from  the 
library  has  considerably  increased,  there  having  been 
nearly  5,000  registered  issues  during  the  year,  and, 
during  the  past  year  upwards  of  300  volumes  have  been 
added  to  it.  The  lectures  and  entertainments  have  been 
well  attended,  and  have  been  received  with  considerable 
satisfaction,  and  so  large  has  the  attendance  been  in 
some  instances  as  to  cause  the  committee  to  confine  the 
admission  to  members  of  the  Institution,  and  to  refuse 
that  privilege  to  the  public.  The  thanks  of  the  members 
are  due  to  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Kailway 
Company  for  having  kindly  granted  the  use  of  a train 
for  an  excursion  to  Southend.  About  2,100  persons 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
them.  The  committee,  after  considerable  discussion, 
determined  upon  recommending  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  subscription  ; and  it  affords  them  great  satis- 
faction to  state  that  this  reduction  has  proved  eminently 
successful — in  nearly  doubling  the  number  of  members, 
and  thereby  causing  a large  increase  of  subscriptions, 
whereby  the  committee  were  enabled  to  discharge  all 
outstanding  liabilities,  and  can  now  state  that  the  Insti- 
tution is  entirely  free  from  debt,  and  that,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  nearly  £100  for  books,  papers,  and  periodicals, 
they  are  enabled  to  show  a balance  in  hand  of  upwards  of 
£17.  The  plan  of  deducting  the  subscriptions  from  the 
pay  sheets  fortnightly  has  been  found  to  work  exceed- 
ingly well — nearly  300  paying  their  subscriptions  by  that 
mode.  The  following  classes  are  in  operation — Mechani- 
cal Drawing,  Yocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Writing, 
and  Arithmetic.  A French  Class  is  in  course  of 
formation. 

Greenwich. — The  recently-published  report  of  the 
Society  for  the  Acquisition  and  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, shows  a manifest  progress.  There  were  682  adult 
members,  and  48  minors,  at  the  close  of  last  quarter, 
and  200  new  members  have  been  elected  since  the  com- 
mencement of  last  year.  There  has  also  been  more 
activity  in  the  classes  during  the  past  six  months  than 
at  any  previous  period.  The  number  of  books  taken 
from  the  library  is  regularly  increasing.  During  the 
month  of  August,  1,878  volumes  were  read,  and  during 
the  month  of  November  the  number  reached  2,475 
volumes.  The  committee  present  a statement  of  the 
Income  and  expenditure  for  the  past  six  months.  The 
receipts — including  members’  subscription,  sale  of  cata- 
logues and  newspapers,  library  fines,  &c.,  have  been 
£277  12s.  lOd. ; and  the  expenditure  for  newspapers, 
books,  lectures,  printing,  salaries,  &c.,  £262  12s.  3d., 
leaving  a balance  in  the  treasurer’s  hands  of  £15  0s.  7d. 

Hackney. — The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Hackney 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  shows  that  it  is  in  a 
flourishing  state._  From  the  balance-sheet  attached  to 
this  report,  it  will  be  found  that  the  receipts  from  all 
sources  during  the  year  have  been  £374  12s.,  and  the 
expenditure  £273  16s.  lid.,  and  that  there  is  a balance 
in  hand  of  £19  0s.  8d.  The  number  of  members  was — 
at  Midsummer,  members,  430  ; ladies’  transferable 
tickets,  124; — at  Christmas,  members,  411;  ladies’ 
transferable  tickets,  137.  The  committee  have  only 
been  able  to  expend  a sum  of  about  £30  on  the  library. 
This  they  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  popular  features 
of  the  Institution,  and  they  would  have  been  much 
gratified  to  have  added  more  materially  to  it.  The 
circulation  of  books  during  the  past  year  has  been  on  an 
average  225  per  week.  The  reading-room  has  been  well 
supplied  during  the  year  with  papers,  and  the  attendance 
has  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  During  the  past 
year  the  committee  provided  for  the  delivery  of  twenty 
lectures,  and  two  vocal  and  instrumental  concerts,  as  fol- 
lows The  opening  concert  in  January,  conducted  by 
the  Distins,  and  that  in  September,  by  Miss  Ada  Thom- 
son. Sergeant  Pearce,  on  the  Crimean  Expedition.  Mr. 
Edney,  two  Musical  Entertainments.  Mr.  Wyld,  on 
John  Howard.  Dr.  Letheby,  on  the  Sweets  we  Extract. 


Mr.  Parsons  (two),  one  on  Thomas  Hood  and  one  on 
the  Wits  of  Queen  Anne’s  Keign.  Mr.  Salaman  (two), 
one  on  the  History  of  the  Pianoforte  and  one  on  Music 
in  connection  with  the  Dance.  Mr.  Crispe,  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Humbug.  Mr.  Charles,  on  the  Ludicrous 
and  Lyrical  Literature  of  Love.  Mr.  G.  Dawson  (two), 
one  on  Peter  the  Great  and  one  on  Martin  Luther — his 
Private  Life  and  Character.  Mr.  W.  Dawson,  on  the 
Style  and  Characteristics  of  English  Glee  Writing.  Mr. 
Serle,  a Dramatic  Reading- — the  “ Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.”  Mr.  Cooper,  a Musical  Entertainment,  en- 
titled, “ Sketches  of  a Tour  from  Burton-crescent  to 
Balaclava.  Dr.  Pettigrew  on  the  Arch  of  Life.  Dr. 
Noad,  on  the  New  Induction  Apparatus,  Mr.Blackburn, 
on  Algeria — its  Plistory  and  Customs.  Mr.  Fairbairn,  a 
Scottish  Musical  Entertainment,  entitled,  “ Wanderin’ 
Willie’s  Wallet.” — In  addion  to  these,  the  following 
were  delivered  gratuitously:  — Rev.  D.  Katterns,  on 
Curiosities  of  Biblical  Interpretation  and  Eccentricities 
of  Preachers.  Mr.  G.  Offor,  jun.,  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Albert  Smith.  Mr.  Wortabet,  on  Syria  and 
the  Holy  Land.  Mr.  Thomas  Price,  on  Sir  Thomas 
More  — Iris  Life  and  W ritings.  Mr.  Grant,  on  Lord 
Byron — his  Times,  Life,  and  Writings. — The  classes 
have  continued  their  meetings. 

Halstead. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Literary  and 
Mechanics’  Institution  was  held  on  the  29th  of  last 
December,  and  a soiree  in  connection  with  the  Institute 
came  off  on  Tuesday  the  3rd  of  February.  Ahout  30 
ladies  presided  over  the  tea  service,  and  several  members 
offered  explanations  of  diagrams  representing  locomo- 
tion and  Australia  and  Australian  life,  procured  from 
the  Working  Man’s  Educational  Union.  Some  members 
assisted  with  the  dissolving  views,  the  lantern  being 
kindly  supplied  by  E.  Courtauld,  Esq.,  while  Sidney 
Courtauld,  Esq.,  his  son,  was  superintendant.  Some 
photographs  from  the  Society  of  Arts  were  exhibited, 
and  much  admired.  Some  members  performed  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  E.  W.  Harris,  Esq.,  the  newly 
elected  president,  occupied  the  chair.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  shows  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Institute 
during  the  past  year  is  in  advance  of  any  that  has  pre- 
ceded it.  The  number  of  the  present  members  exceeds 
that  of  any  former  period,  and  the  income  of  the  So- 
ciety, from  nearly  all  sources,  has  reached  a higher  point. 
During  the  last  year,  the  members  have  increased  to  235, 
being  an  increase  of  35  over  any  preceding  year,  and  of 
56  over  the  last  year.  The  receipts  and  expenditure  for 
the  year  show  a balance  in  favour  of  the  Institute  of 
£16  13s.  Id.,  which  reduces  the  debt  at  the  close  of  last 
year  of  £25  0s.  lOd.  to  £8  7s.  9d.  While  in  the  year 
1851  the  total  exchange  of  books  and  periodicals 
amounted  to  only  4,296,  and  in  the  year  1855  only 
reached  6,816,  in  the  past  year  it  has  attained  an  aggre- 
gate of  9,698. 

Liverpool.— At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Liverpool  Institute  and  School  of  Art,  Mount- 
street,  Mr.  Thos.  Thornely,  M.  I3.,  the  President,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  amongst  other  gentlemen  present  were 
Mr.  George  Holt.  Mr.  O.  Williams,  the  Rev.  Professor 
Griffiths,  the  Rev  James  Cranbrook,  Mr.  H.  Shimmin, 
Mr.  Haylock,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  C.  S.  Samuell,  Mr. 
Dickson,  and  Mr.  Scott.  The  secretary  read  the  report, 
which  shows  that  the  Institution  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  all  its  departments.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
2,444  persons  were  connected  with  the  Institute,  as  fol- 
lows, viz. : — Life  members,  600  ; annual  members,  161 ; 
subscribers  to  the  library  and  reading-room,  166 ; lady 
subscribers,  13 ; pupils  in  the  day-schools,  838 ; ditto, 
evening-schools,  529  ; ditto  ladies’  drawing-classes,  33  ; 
ditto,  ladies’  college,  104.  The  receipts  between 
March  1 and  December  31  amounted  to  £2,797  9s.  lid. 
The  attendance  in  the  evening-school  has  increased 
yea  rly  since  1853,  and  last  quarter  it  was  greater  than  it 
has  ever  been  since  1849,  the  number  on  the  respective 
cla  ss-rolls  being  as  follows : — English  classes,  94 ; writing, 
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154;  arithmetic,  163;  mathematics,  18;  drawing,  141  ; 
adult,  60;  French, 41 ; German,  10;  Spanish,  10 ; Latin,  5 ; 
dancing,  19 — total,  715.  Arrangements  are  in  progress, 
under  a committee,  composed  of  members  of  the  Town 
Council  and  of  the  managers  of  this  and  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  for  exhibiting  a collection  of  choice  speci- 
mens of  ornamental  work  purchased  by  Government  on 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  the 
loan  of  which  has  been  granted  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art.  The  exhibition  will  be 
held  in  March.  The  considerable  additions  that  have 
lately  been  made  to  the  library  have  led  to  so  large  an 
accession  of  subscribers  as  to  satisfy  the  directors  that  a 
liberal  expenditure  on  it  will  be  attended  with  a corre- 
sponding increase  of  income,  in  addition  to  its  extend- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  Institute.  The  chairman  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  the  report.  He  considered  that 
the  Institution  was  so  firmly  established  in  public 
opinion  that  it  was  necessary  only  to  keep  it  in  working 
-order  to  continue  to  do  that  great  good  which  had  been 
its  result  from  the  beginning  up  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  George  Holt,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that 
there  never  was  a period  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Institution,  in  1825,  when  its  supporters  had  more  reason 
to  be  quite  satisfied  than  at  present.  One  thing  particu- 
larly had  always  given  him  great  satisfaction,  and  that 
was,  that  they  had  given  a perfect  example,  upon  a large 
scale,  of  the  successful  education  of  1,000  or  1,500  young- 
people  of  both  sexes  upon  non-sectarian  principles.  The 
meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Mr.  Samuell,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Haylock,  Mr.  O.  Williams,  the  Eev.  Pro- 
fessor Griffiths,  Mr,  MTlveen,  Mr.  Dickson,  and  Mr. 
Shimmin.  After  passing  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the 
meeting  separated. 

Lockwood. — The  first  Annual  Soiree  of  the  Me- 
chanics Institution,  was  recently  held.  The  follow- 
ing were  among  the  gentlemen  present : — The  Rev. 
T.  B.  Bensted,  Bev.  J.  Haigh,  (St.  Pauls);  Rev.  J. 
Hughes,  of  Meltham  ; Rev.  J.  Barker,  Baptist  minister, 
Lockwood ; Rev.  J.  P.  Chown,  Bradford;  Wm.  Crowther, 
Esq.,  Gomersall ; J.  C.  Fenton,  Esq.,  Wm.  Barker,  Esq., 
T.  C.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  John  Shaw,  Esq.,  James  Whitley, 
Esq.  Messrs.  W.  Crosland,  Josiah  Berry,  W.  Wilson, 
James  Shaw,  Thomas  Haigh,  Edgar  Fenton,  Charles 
Crosland,  Joseph  Wrigley,  jun.,  Patrick  Martin,  W. 
Taylor,  W.  Kaye,  James  Crosland,  James  Brierley,  &c. 
Bentley  Shaw,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the  Institution 
occupied  the  chair.  The  Secretary  read  the  report, 
which  stated,  that  the  Lockwood  Mechanics’  Institution 
was  established  in  March,  1844,  by  a few  working  men, 
who  felt  the  necessity  of  self-improvement.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1855,  that  the  committee,  with  the 
assistance  of  a few  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood, 
determined  to  take  the  steps  which  have  placed  the  in- 
stitution in  its  present  position.  Since  the  removal  to 
the  new  premises  the  number  of  members  has  more  than 
doubled ; and  the  accommodation  is  now  such  that  200 
students  can  be  seated  comfortably.  The  committee, 
aware  thatjthe  prosperity  of  the  Institution  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  character  of  the  classes  and  the  nature  of  the  class 
instruction,  have  paid  mucli  attention  to  this  important 
subject.  There  are  six  class-rooms,  five  of  them  occupied 
on  Monday  evenings,  five  on  Wednesday,  and  four  on 
Friday,  besides  two  on  Saturday  ; making  a total  of  1C 
classes  per  week.  The  subjects  actually  taught  are 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  mensuration, 
history,  geography,  grammar,  music,  free-hand  and 
ornamental  drawing.  The  first  and  most  important 
classes  are  the  adult.  These  are  attended  by  youngmen 
of  from  18  to  35  years  of  age,  who  work  with  much 
steadiness  and  determination.  The  junior  classes,  too, 
are  well  attended,  and  generally  speaking,  in  a satisfac- 
tory state.  Number  of  members  for  December,  1856 — 
Annual  members.  17  ; weekly,  164;  quarterly,  10;  pre- 
sentees, 10;  honorary,  11;  total  males,  212.  Females 
— Weekly,  42;  presentees,  3;  total  females,  40;  total 


males  and  females,  257.  The  number  of  female  mem- 
bers at  present  is  50.  The  average  attendance  per  night 
for  the  last  month — three  nights  a-week — is,  males  91, 
besides  50  at  the  singing  classes.  The  average  atten- 
dance per  night  of  females — two  nights  a week — is  41. 
The  gloss  attendances  for  five  weeks  ending  November 
29th,  is  2,043.  There  are  five  paid  teachers  in  the  Insti- 
tution, and  an  efficient  staff  of  eight  volunteers.  The 
library  contains  425  vols.  The  issue  for  the  past  year  is 
2,903.  The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  the  President, 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  the  Rev.  J.  Barker,  W.  Crow- 
ther, Esq.,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Bensted,  the  Rev.  E.  Boden,  T. 
P.  Crosland,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Chown,  J.  C.  Fenton, 
Esq.,  Joseph  Wrigley,  Esq.,  and  W.  C.  Kaye. 

Salford.  — The  adjourned  examination  of  the 
pupils  of  the  boys’  day-school  in  connection  with  the 
Mechanics’  Institution,  was  recently  held.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  examination  was,  “ The  Chemistry  of 
the  Air  and  the  Physiology  of  Respiration.”  Mr. 
David  Chadwick  was  elected  to  the  chair,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Agnew,  who  was  unable  to  attend. 
Mr.  Angell,  the  teacher,  in  a few  prefatory  remarks,  de- 
fined the  objects  of  education  to  be : — To  teach  how  to 
think — to  develop  the  power  to  think — to  discipline  the 
mind  into  the  practice  of  right-thinking — and  to  com- 
municate generally  useful  knowledge.  The  children 
proved,  in  reply  to  the  questions  and  experiments  of  the 
teacher,  the  existence,  properties,  and  composition  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  nature  of  combustion  and 
chemical  combination.  In  physiology,  they  explained 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  chest  and  the  organs 
contained  in  it — the  nature  and  uses  of  the  blood,  and 
the  changes  produced  in  it  by  respiration,  Mr.  Plant 
proposed,  and  Mr.  A.  Somers  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Sir.  Angell,  which  was  carried.  Mr.  Angell,  in  ac- 
knowledging it,  took  the  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the 
objection  sometimes  raised,  that  the  teaching  of  the  na- 
tural sciences  must  retard  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in 
grammar,  arithmetic,  &c.,  and  stated  that  it  produced 
exactly  the  opposite  result. — The  meeting  terminated  at 
ten  o’clock.  During  the  evening  several  airs  were  played 
on  the  pianoforte,  by  Miss  Lawton. 

Sidmouth. — An  interesting  and  graphic  lecture  was 
delivered  at  the  Institution  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  3,  by  Charles 
G.  Floyd,  Esq.,  on  the  subject  of  “Dr.  Johnson.”  The 
lecturer  commenced  by  stating  that  it  was  not  Johnson 
the  philosopher — Johnson  the  essayist — Johnson  the 
lexicographer — Johnson  the  LL.D.  of  two  Universities 
— Johnson  the  poet — or  Johnson  the  poet’s  biographer — 
but  Johnson  the  man,  that  he  proposed  to  described  to 
them.  And  after  briefly  touching  upon  his  true  great- 
ness, (despite  manyexternal  drawbacks,)  in  this  character, 
he  proceeded  to  illustrate  both,  by  the  leading  features  ot 
his  life.  The  lecturer  made  some  amusing  remarks  on 
the  shifts  and  hardships  of  men  of  letters  of  the  period, 
and  then  passed  on  to  describe  the  dawning  of  brighter 
days : the  publication  of  his  famous  dictionary,  (with 
some  very  characteristic  definitions  contained  therein)'; 
the  celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield;  the  pleasant 
story  of  his  pension  from  the  Icing ; and  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  his  inseparable  companion,  James  Bos- 
well, best  of  biographers,  vainest  and  silliest  of  men  ! 
After  a tribute  to  that  immortal  club  over  which  Johnson 
presided,  and  its  mighty  spirits,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Gib- 
bon, Garrick,  Reynolds,  Beauclerc,  and  others,  Mr.  I loyd 
proceeded  to  illustrate  the  true  grandeur  ot  the  man 
above  all  the  details  of  littleness  that  disfigured  him. 
After  a series  of  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  points  in  his 
character,  and  a final  tribute  to  his  real  greatness,  Mr. 
Floyd  concluded  His  interesting  lecture. 

Welch  tool  .—The  Committee  of  the.  Reading  So- 
ciety, in  presenting  their  report,  call  attention  to  import- 
ant changes  that  have  been  effected  during  the  past  year. 
The  house  originally  occupied  by  the  Society  was.  at- 
tended with  many  inconveniences,  and  it  was  determined 
to  remove  to  commodious  premises  in  a central  situation, 
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and  to  engage  the  services  of  a paid  librarian,  who  should  | 
be  regularly  in  attendance  from  7 to  10  every  evening,  j 
The  expenses  of  removal,  and  the  great  additions  made  | 
to  the  library  during  the  past  year,  have  occasioned  a 
larger  outlay  of  money  than  under  ordinary  circumstances 
might  have  been  considered  prudent ; but  the  ^present 
arrangements  must  so  tend  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  persons  frequenting  the  rooms,  that  the  Committee 
rely  upon  a continued  increase  in  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers to  maintain  the  Institution  in  its  present  state  of 
efficiency,  and  to  justify  the  purchase  of  more  new  books 
at  no  very  distant  period.  The  library  now  numbers  up- 
wards of  a thousand  volumes,  and  the  rooms  are  supplied 
with  three  daily  and  six  weekly  newspapers,  together 
with  most  of  the  popular  reviews  and  serials.  The  at- 
tendance, especially  in  the  evening,  and  the  books  taken 
out,  amounting  to  881  in  tire  past  year,  are  sufficient  proofs 
that  the  Institution  is  appreciated  by  many  in  this  town, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  use  their  influence  to  in- 
duce a still  larger  number  to  share  in  its  advantages.  In 
conclusion,  the  Committee  desire  to  acknowledge  the 
valuable  services  of  their  Honorary  Secretary,  and  to 
convey  to  him  their  hearty  thanks.  The  Committee 
have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  £12  2s.  Gd.  from  the 
committee  of  Colonel  the  Rt.  Hon.  P.  E.  Herbert’s  recep- 
tion fund  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Wikkswoeth. — The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institution,  presented  to  the  General  Meeting 
of  the  members,  Mr.  Cantrell,  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution in  the  chair,  shows  that  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  great  prosperity,  a large  increase  of  members  having 
taken  place.  The  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  past 
year  was  the  festival,  which  will  be  remembered 
in  Wirksworth  and  the  neighbourhood  for  many  years  to 
come.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  committee  has  been 
the  formation  of  classes  for  the  instruction  of  the  younger 
members,  and  they  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Henry 
Marsden,  to  superintend  the  classes,  which  are  now 
established.  A number  of  books  and  maps  have  been 
purchased  through  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, who  have  arranged  for  supplying  the  books  and 
papers  published  by  them,  or  their  authority,  to  the  In- 
stitutions in  Union  with  the  Society  of  Arts.  The 
committee  urge  the  members  to  qualify  themselves  by 
earnest  study  to  become  competitors  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  Examinations,  that  their  success  may  honour  the 
Institution  to  which  they  belong.  The  total  number  of 
members  is  136.  The  number  of  books  lent  during  the 
year  is  979.  The  following  gentlemen  are  the  officers 
for  1857  : — President — W.  Cantrell,  Esq. ; Vice-President 
— W.  Webb,  Esq.,  M.D. ; Trustees — T.  Poyser,  Esq.,  J. 
Wheatcroft,  Esq.,  W.  Weight,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Peal; 
Treasurer — Mr.  B.  Street;  Honorary  Secretary — Mr.  G. 
Marsden ; Librarian — Mr.  J.  W.  Hall  ; Auditors — Mr. 
Fryer,  Mr.  Peal,  Mr.  J.  Hall ; Committee — Messrs.  W. 
Wright,  T.  Newton,  Jun.,  Fryer,  Surtees,  Peal, W.  Hall, 
j Savage,  Carrington. 


PAELIAMENTAKY  KEPOKTS. 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

Tar.  No. 

Delivered  on  the  26 th  February , 1857. 

35  (1).  Bank  of  England — Supplementary  Return. 

52.  Duchy  ofLancaster — Account. 

59.  Barracks,  &c. — Return. 

64.  Committee  of  Selection — 1st  Report. 

Agricultural  Produce  in  Ireland — Return. 

Delivered  on  the  21th  of  February , 1857. 

62.  Banks  of  Issue,  Sx. — Returns. 

67.  Extra-parochial  Places — Copy  of  Correspondence. 

19.  Bills — Petty  Sessions(Ireland). 

20.  Turnpike  Trusts  Abolition  (Ireland). 

28.  Carlisle  Canonries. 

Delivered  on  the  28th  February  and  2nd  March , 1857. 

48.  Flogging  (Navy) — Return. 

63.  Persia  (Expenses  of  Expedition) — Correspondence. 

19  (3).  Harbour,  &c.,  Bills  (3,  Weaver  Navigation) — Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 


68.  Committee  of  Selection — 2nd  Report. 

30.  Bills — Commissioners  of  Supply  (Scotland). 

26.  Grand  Juries  (Ireland). 

Inclosurc  Commission — 12th  Annual  Report. 

Copyholds — 15th  Report  of  Commissioners, 

Tithe  Commission — Report. 

Session  1856. 

436.  Orders  of  Removal — Return. 

Delivered  on  the  3rd  March , 1857. 

45.  Local  Acts  (7  and  8,  Watchet  Harbour  and  Watchct  Harbour 
Trust ; 9,  Tilbury,  Maldon,  and  Colchester  Railway ; 10, 
Newry,  Warrenpoint,  and  Rostrevor  Railway  ; 11,  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland — Sligo  Extension;  12, 
North  Level  Drainage ; 13,  Sunken  Vessels  Recovery  Com- 
pany)—Admiralty  Reports. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  London  Inst.,  7.  Rev.  II.  Christmas,  “ On  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Heraldry;  and  on  some  other  branches  of 
British  Archeology.” 

Architects,  8.  Mr.  A.  Ashpitel,  “ On  the  different  theories 
respecting  the  Forum  at  Rome,  particularly  those  of  our 
late  Member,  the  Commendatore  Canina.” 

Geographical,  8£.  I.  Dr.  James  Campbell,  “Remarks  on 
the  Geography  and  Hydrography  of  South-west  Africa.” 
II.  “ Notes  on  the  Outlet  of  the  Great  Zambesi,” from  the 
Journal  of  the  late  Capt.  Hyde  Parker,  R.N.  III.  Mr. 
Consul  Abbott,  “Journey  in  Persia  from  Shiraz  to  Darab, 
and  thence  westward  to  Hazeran.” 

Toes.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Huxley,  “On  Physiology — Locomotion.” 
Syro-Egyptian,  7 {.  - Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  “ On  the  Identifi- 
cation of  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  Kings’  names  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  with  those  in  the  Hieroglyphics  and 
Greek  Historians.” 

Civil  Engineers,  8.  Mr.  R.  Armstrong,  “ On  High-speed 
Steam  Navigation,  and  on  the  Relative  Efficiency  of  the 
Screw  Propeller  and  Paddle  Wheels.” 

Med.  and  Chirurg.,  8J. 

Zoological,  9. 

Wed.  Literary  Fund,  2.  Anniversary. 

London  Inst.,  3.  Mr.  E.  W.  Brayley,  “ On  Mineralogy  and 
Crystallography.” 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Major  H.  B.  Sears,  “ On  appliances  for 
facilitating  Submarine  Engineering  and  Exploration.” 
Part  II.  Submarine  Exploration. 

Geological,  8.  I.  Dr.  PI.  Falconer,  “40n  the  Species  of 
Mastodon  and  Elephant  occurring  in  the  fossil  state  in 
England,”  II  Mr.  Bollaert,  “ On  the  occurrence  of  some 
Mastodon  Bones  in  Chili.” 

Graphic,  8. 

Ethnological,  8|. 

Archeological  Association,  8J. 

^Thues.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Tyndall,  “ On  Sound.” 

Royal  Society  Club,  6. 

London  Inst.,  7.  Rev.  C.  Boutell,  “ On  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.” 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Royal,  8|. 

Frt.  Astronomical,  8. 

Royal  Inst.,  8J.  Prof.  Phillips,  “ Geological  Sketches  round 
the  Malvern  Hiil6.” 

Sat.  London  Institution,  3.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “ On  Experi- 
mental Physics,  chiefly  in  Relation  to  Chemistry.” 

Royal  Institution,  3.  Prof.  Phillips,  “ On  the  Limits  Of 
Variation  in  the  State  of  the  Globe — Climate." 

Medical,  8. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette , February  27  tk,  1857.] 

Dated  20th  December , 1856. 

3064.  Armand  Jean  Baptiste  Louis  de  Marcescheau,  Paris — Improve- 
ments in  tlie  modes  of  communicating  or  transmitting  mo- 
tion to  propelling  apparatus,  engines,  or  machinery. 

Dated  20th  January , 1857, 

160.  Frederick  Walton,  Haughton  Dale  Mills,  Manchester — An  im- 
proved plastic  composition,  and  in  the  application  of  machinery 
for  manufacturing  the  same. 

Dated  Wth  February,  1857. 

397.  John  Talbot  Pitman,  67,  Gracechurch-street — Improvements 

in  the  mode  of  making  metallic  hames  for  horses.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

398.  John  Talbot  Pitman,  67,  Gracechurch-street — An  improved 

system  of  working  metallic  ores  and  their  products,  both 
metallic  and  mineral.  (A  communication.) 

400.  William  Todd  and  Jacob  Todd,  Hey  wood,  Lancashire — Certain 

improvements  in  power  looms  for  weaving. 

401.  William  George  Armstrong,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Improve- 

ments in  ordnance. 

402.  Richard  Dugdale  Kay,  Accrington — An  improved  method  Of 

using  or  applying  a certain  colouring  matter,  either  singly  or 
in  combination  with  other  colouring  matters,  to  woven  or 
felted  fabrics,  yarns,  or  threads,  either  in  the  white  or  dyed 
state.  (A  communication.) 

403.  John  Poole,  2,  Riley-street,  Chelsea — Improvements  in  safety 

or  other  valves,  and  in  mechanical  appliances  thereto. 
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404.  John  Macintosh,  E ust on-square — Improvements  in  the  manu- 

facture and  discharge  of  projectiles. 

405.  James  Saul  Hendy,  Essex-street,  Strand — Improvements  in 

chimney  tops  or  cowls. 

406.  George  Chappellpotts,  New  Oxford-street — Improvements  in 

cleansing  casks. 

Dated  12 tli  February , 1857. 

407.  Joshua  Horton,  jun.,  Brierley-hill,  Staffordshire — New  or  im- 

proved machinery  for  regulating  the  generation  and  pressure 
of  steam  in  steam  boilers,  and  for  preventing  the  explosion 
of  steam  boilers. 

408.  John  Langford  and  Joseph  Wilder,  Birmingham — A new  or 

improved  signal  and  alarum. 

410.  Peter  Hubert  Desvignes,  Lewisham — Improvements  in  ma- 

chinery for  preparing  flax, hemp,  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

411.  David  Baker,  Gisbro’  Alum  Wo'ks,  Yorkshire — Improvements 

in  the  manufacture  of  compounds  of  alumina  and  of  magnesia. 

413.  William  Wilkins,  Camberwell — Improvements  in  flushing  ap- 

paratus. 

414.  Isaac  Blackburn,  Islington,  and  Robert  Blackburn,  Edinburgh 

— Improvements  in  engines  or  implements  to  be  employed  in 
agriculture,  applicable  also  to  the  transporting  of  heavy  bodies 
io  the  traction  of  carriages,  and  to  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers. 

415.  Edward  Maynard,  Brooklyn,  Kings,  New  York — An  improve- 

ment in  calks  for  the  shoes  of  animals. 

416.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane — Improved  ma- 

chinery for  turning  articles  of  irregular  forms  in  the  direction 
of  their  length.  (A  communication.) 

418.  Elias  Bowcock,  Manchester — Certain  improvements  in  the 

manufacture  of  cords  to  be  used  in  skirts  and  petticoats. 

419.  George  Gimson,  Staley  -bridge— Certain  improvements  in  steam 

engines. 

420.  Thomas  Wingate,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  screw  propellers 

and  in  adjusting  the  same. 

Dated  13 Ik  February , 1857. 

421.  Charles  Wye  Williams,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  increasing 

the  draught  and  promoting  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  in 
furnaces. 

423.  William  Harry  Harrison,  Ty  Mawr,  PontyPridd,  Glamorgan- 

shire— Certain  improvements  in  the  machinery  or  apparatus 
as  at  present  employed  for  raising  water  from  mines. 

424.  WiPiam  Richardson,  5,  Ranelagh- grove,  Pimlico — Improve- 

ments in  the  me  of  iron  or  any  other  metal  by  itself,  or  in 
combination  with  other  materials  for  structural  purposes, 

425.  Frederic  Henry  Sykes,  Cork-street,  Piceadilly — An  improved 

apparatus  for  supplying  or  feeding  boilers  with  water,  appli- 
cable to  raising  and  forcing  liquids  for  other  purposes. 

426.  D.  A.  Lamb,  Berwick-upon-Tweed — Improvements  in  water- 

closets,  and  in  apparatus  connected  therewith. 

427.  William  Stettinius  Clark,  High  Ilolborn — Improvements  in 

machines  for  grating  substances.  (A  communication.) 

428.  Walter  Sandell  Mappin,  Birmingham — A new  or  improved 

method  of  constructing  doors  and  windows,  for  theprevention 
of  burglary,  which  method  of  construction  is  also  applicable 
to  other  articles  where  strength  is  required. 

429.  Noel  Clayton  Smith,  Churton-street,  Pimlico — Improvements 

in  the  disc  engine. 

'430.  Marmaduke  William  Hallett,  St.  George’s -road,  Eccleston- 
square — Improvements  in  apparatus  for  securing  window  and 
other  openings  in  b Hidings. 

431.  John  Lawson  and  Stephen  Cotton,  Leeds — Improvements  in 
machinery  for  roving,  spinning,  or  twisting  flax,  cotton,  wool, 
and  other  fibrous  substances. 

433.  Richard  Iiouchin,  junr.,  Bridport-placc,  New  North-road, IIox- 

ton— Improvements  in  alarums. 

434.  Titus  Robottom,  Atherstone,  Warwick — Improvements  in  lo- 

comotive engines  chiefly  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  common 
road  or  street  traction,  and  the  working  of  agricultural  im- 
plements. 

435.  James  Cocker,  Liverpool — Improvements  in,  and  apparatus  for, 

the  manufacture  of  wire,  part  of  which  improvements  is 
applicab’e  to  the  annealing  o*  other  metallic  articles. 

436.  John  WilPams,  Port  Madoc,  Carnarvon,  N.W. — Improvements 

in  apparatus  for  lowering  and  stopping  anchor  chains  on 
board  ships,  and  for  other  similar  purposes. 

Dated  14 tli  February , 1857. 

437.  Andrew  Barclay  Walker,  Liverpool — An  improved  apparatus 

for  heating  fluids. 

438.  Hamilton  Henry  Fulton,  and  Thomas  Bodley  Etty,  8,  Great 

Queen-streel,  Westminster — Improvements  in  the  generation 
and  application  of  steam  power  for  propelling,  hauling, 
driving,  or  conveying,  particularly  applicable  to  farming  pur- 
poses. 


439.  Alexander  Forrest,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  the  con 

struction  and  ornamentation  of  belt  or  band  fastenings,  and 
other  dress  fastenings. 

440.  John  Cruik shank,  Princes-end,  Tipton,  Staffordshire — An  im- 

provement or  improvements  in  rolling  Lon  and  steel  wire. 

441.  Joseph  Firth,  Flush  Mills,  Heckmondwike,  Yorkshire,  and 

Joseph  Crabtree,  Mill-bridge — Improvements  in  power  looms 
for  weaving  fancy  goods. 

442.  Archibald  Smith,  Princes-street — Improvements  in  machinery 

for  the  manufacture  of  wire  rope  and  other  ropes. 

443.  James  Taylor,  Upper-street,  Islington— Improvements  in  the 

preparation  or  manufacture  of  manures. 

444.  Charles  Robert  Moate,  65,  Old  Broad-street — Improvements 

in  the  permanent  way  of  railways. 

445.  William  Cooke,  Cornliill — Improvements  in  apparatus  for  ven- 

tilating. 

Dated  1 6th  February.  1857. 

447.  William  Robinson  Jackson,  Baltimore,  U.S. — An  improved 
railway  break. 

449.  John  Crawley,  Wood-street,  Cheapside — Improvements  in  col- 
lars and  wristbands. 

451.  William  Edward  Wiley,  34,  Great  Hampton-street,  Birming- 
ham— Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  metal  pens  and 
penholders. 

455.  William  Clark,  53,  Chancery -lane — Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  railway  chairs.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  17 tli  February , 1857. 

457.  Henry  Green,  Liverpool — An  improved  stove  to  be  heated  by 
gas. 

459.  John  Goodman,  29a,  Pall-mall — Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  holding  together  letters,  music,  and  other  loose  sheets. 
(A  communication.) 

461.  John  Bennett,  Birmingham — A new  or  improved  joint  for  fishing 
rods,  the  rods  or  handles  of  parasols,  and  for  other  rods. 

463.  Emile  Alcan,  Fore-street — Improvements  in  machinery  for 
twisting,  doubling,  and  spinning  cotton,  silk,  and  other  fibrous 
materials.  (A  communication.) 

465.  Jean  Baptiste  Pascal,  Lyons — An  improved  engine  with  rotary 
piston  applicable  to  various  purposes. 

467.  Frederick  Burnett  Houghton,  Upper  Gloucester-place^Dorset- 
square — Improvements  in  the  preparation  of  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

469.  William  Young,  Queen-street — Improvements  in  fire-places  or 
stoves. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


February  With. 

1997.  Thomas  Lees. 

2023.  John  Gregory. 

2029.  Richard  Hill  Norris,  M.D. 
2039.  George  Cumming  Thomas. 
2041.  Jean  Baptiste  Marcclin  Jo- 
bard. 

2044.  Louis  Cornidcs. 

2053.  Joel  Tanner  Hart. 

2064.  John  Benjamin  Dancer. 
2083.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de 
Fontainemoreau. 

2093.  Francis  Mitchell  Herring. 
2100.  William  Gossage. 

2142.  Edward  Green. 

2166.  Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
2177.  William  Frederick  Spittle. 
2225.  John  George  Taylor. 

2328.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
2343.  James  Hinks. 

2350.  William  Ward. 

2422.  John  Green. 

2476.  William  Ed.  Newton. 

2797.  John  Marshall,  junr. 

2941.  George  Collier. 

2977.  Edwin  Ileywood. 

3056.  Jules  II.  Etienne Marcschal. 


31 03.  Charles  Wye  Williams. 

46.  Thomas  Holmes. 

March  3rd. 

2054.  Evan  Leigh  and  George 
Peter  Leigh. 

2059.  John  Montagu  Hayes. 

2061.  John  Loude  Tabberner. 
2066.  John  Johnson. 

2072.  John  Johnston. 

2088.  Adolphe  Gilbert  Chalus. 
2092.  Boniface  Sabatier. 

2095.  William  Petrie. 

2106.  Henry  Cooke. 

2122.  John  Gedge. 

2126.  John  Milnes  and  William 
Thompson. 

2147.  Frederic  Ducimetibre-Mo- 
nod. 

2159.  Stanislas  Cliodzko. 

2253.  Samuel  Galley. 

2258.  William  Iicrsfall. 

2555.  Louis  Urion. 

2590.  William  Edward  Newton. 
2594.  Louis  Urion. 

2785.  Charles  John  Lewsey. 

2798.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 


Patents  on  whicit  the  Tiiird  Year’s  Stamp  Duty  has  been  Paid. 


February  24 th. 

464.  Charles  Lamport 
555.  William  Septimus  Losh. 
585.  George  Appoltand  Charles 
Appolt. 

696.  William  Wood. 

February  2 6th. 

522.  Caleb  Bloomer. 


February  21th. 

477.  Leon  tide  Agalaee  Palle- 
goix  and  Alexandre  Louis 
Bellange. 

February  28 th. 

524.  William  Vaughan  and  John 
Scattergood. 

526.  Charles  Nightingale. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  ARTI  CLES  OF  UTILITY  REGISTERED. 


No.  in  the 
Register. 

Date  of 
Registration. 

Title. 

Proprietors’  Name. 

Address. 

3950 

3951 

3952 

3953 

Feb.  26. 

Impro/cd  Gas  Shade  and  Regulator 

Thomas  Patstone 

Birmingham. 

85,  Whitccro68-strect. 

Birmingham. 

Coventry. 

27. 

" 28. 

White’s  Detached  Watch  Escapement.... 
{ Improved  double- bound  Carpenter’s) 

Hill,  Son,  and  White 

3954 

March  3. 

-<  Brace,  with  octagon  compound  V 
( lever  pad J 

Robert  Maples 

Sheffield. 

' 
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FRIDAY,  MARCH  13,  1857. 


HONORARY  LOCAL  SECRETARIES. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed 
honorary  local  secretaries  : — 

T.  Cooke  Ainsworth,  Esq.,  Blackbunl. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  Liverpool. 

FOURTEENTH  ORDINARY-  MEETING. 


promote  the  study  of  science,  and  to  advance  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  people. 

Among  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  me- 
morial, will  he  found  the  following  : — 

1.  The  establishment  of  classes  in  Metropolitan  and 
Provincial  Schools,  in  which  the  elements  of  science  may 
be  taught  on  a systematic  plan,  and  that  such  classes  bo 
promoted  by  government  grants  in  aid  of  local  funds. 

2.  The  establishment  of  Provincial  Lectures,  in  aid  of 
the  above  classes. 

3.  The  establishment  of  Examinations. 

L The  formation  of  Provincial  Museums. 

o.  The  distribution  and  circulation  of  duplicate  speci- 
mens from  the  British  Museum  and  other  similar  Insti- 
tutions. 

6.  The  formation  of  Public  Libraries. 

7.  The  more  extensive  distribution  of  National  Publi- 
cations, bearing  upon  the  cultivation  and  advancement  of 
science. 

8.  The  augmentation  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  for 
the  reward  of  useful  discoveries  in  Science  and  attain- 
ments in  Literature  and  the  Arts,  so  as  to  admit  of  good 
Service  Pensions  to  men  of  eminent  scientific  merit. 

9.  The  augmentation  of  the  annual  grant  of  £1,000 
to  the  Royal  Society,  whenever  special  reasons  may  be 
assigned  for  this  increase. 

10.  The  formal  recognition  of  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society  as  a body  authorised  to  ad- 
vise the  government  inter  alia,  on  the  measures  necessary 
to  be  adopted  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  a know- 
ledge of  physical  science  among  the  nation  at  large. 

11.  The  alternative  proposed  of  substituting  a Govern- 
ment Board  for  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

12.  And  lastly,  that  such  of  the  above  recommenda- 
tions as  involve  an  expenditure  of  public  money,  might 
eventually  be  carried  out  by  appropriating  a certain 
portion  of  the  fees  received  from  Patents ; and  the  me- 
morial concludes  with  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  no 
application  of  these  fees  could  be  desired  more  appropri- 
ate than  the  devotion  of  a portion  of  them  to  the  en- 
couragement of  abstract  science,  to  which  practical  art 
is  under  so  many  and  such  important  obligations. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  of  a body  of  such 
high  scientific  eminence  and  historical  celebrity  as  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  formally  submitted  to  your 
Lordship,  receive,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  the. 
concurrence  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Those  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  national  instruction  and  the  advance- 
ment of  science  which  the  Royal  Society  now  presses  on 
the  notice  of  her  Majesty’s  government,  with  the  full 
weight  of  its  high  authority,  the  Society  of  Arts  has 
for  some  time  past  been  engaged  in  submitting  to  the 
practical  tests  of  a varied  experience.  Four  years  ago 
(.Jan.  19,  1853),  a Committee  of  this  Society  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  “ to  inquire  and  report  how  far 
and  in  what  manner  the  Society  of  Arts  may  aid  in 
the  promotion  of  such  an  education  of  the  people  as 
shall  lead  to  a more  general  and  systematic  cultivation 
of  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce — the  chartered 
objects  of  the  Society.” 

This  Committee,  in  its  report  on  Industrial  Instruc- 
tion (presented  April  2(i,  1853),  strongly  urged  on  the 
attention  of  the  Council  the  value  ot  class  teaching, 
and  the  importance  of  its  correlative,  periodical  exami- 
nation. 

“ We  have  received,”  say  the  Committee,  “ a very 
large  amount  of  decisive  testimony  in  favour  of  some 
system  of  examination  for  provincial  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  a central  body,  which  should  be  empowered 
to  grant  certificates  of  proficiency.  On  this  subject  the 
evidence  is  unanimous  and  decisive.  Several  of  our 
correspondents,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  gravest 
consideration,  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  a prac- 
tical testing  of  results  by  means  of  examination.  Some 


Wednesday,  March  11,  1857. 

No  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this 
evening,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  and  severe 
illness  of  Major  II.  B.  Sears,  whose  paper  “ On 
Appliances  for  Facilitating  Submarine  Engineer- 
ing and  Exploration,”  Part  II.,  “ Submarine 
Exploration,”  had  been  announced  to  be  read. 

Major  Sears  was  called  suddenly  to  Paris  on 
Friday  evening,  on  urgent  business,  and  it  is 
feared  that  his  illness  was  aggravated  by  his 
hurried  journey  back,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement with  the  Society. 


DEPUTATION  TO  LORD  PALMERSTON. 

A deputation  from  the  Society  of  Arts  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Palmerston  on  Wednesday, 
at  Cambridge  House,  to  present  the  subjoined 
Memorial  in  reference  to  the  Society’s  Examina- 
tions. The  deputation  consisted  of  the  following 
gentlemen  : — 

Col.  Sykes,  F.R.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Council. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  F.R.S.,  Treasurer. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor. 
William  Brown,  M.P. 

Frederick  North,  M.P. 

Benjamin  Oliveira,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Francis  Bennoch. 

C.  W entworth  Dilke,  Vice-President. 

Rev.  William  Elliott. 

Joseph  Glynn,  F.R.S. 

Peter  Graham. 

T.  Twining,  jun.,  Vice-President » 

G.  Fergusson  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Thomas  Winkworth. 

P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Secretary. 

Charles  Critchett,  Assistant- Secretary. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  VIS- 
COUNT PALMERSTON , FIRST  LORD  COM- 
MISSIONER of  Her  MAJESTY’S  TREASURY. 

The  Respectful  Memorial  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  learned  that 
a memorial  has  been  presented  to  your  Lordship  by  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  embodying 
several  suggestions  as  to  the  most  effectual  means  to 
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would  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  without  some  conserva- 
tive provision  of  this  kind,  no  organisation,  however 
perfect  it  may  be  at  first,  can  long  he  secured  from 
inefficiency  and  decay.  Amongst  others,  we  would 
direct  attention  to  the  important  testimony  of  Baron 
Liebig,  given  at  page  4(1  of  this  Report. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mittee, the  Society  of  Arts  did  not  wait  until  funds 
should  be  placed  at  its  disposal,  but,  drawing  from  its 
own  limited  resources,  had  already  undertaken  to  submit 
to  trial  measures  nearly  identical  with  those  which  the 
Royal  Society  has  now  deliberately  pronounced  to  be  the 
most  judicious  that  could  be  adopted.  The  Society  of 
Arts  is  now  engaged  in  promoting  nearly  all  the  objects 
commended  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  in  the 
Memorial  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society.  » 

The  Society  of  Arts  has  associated  with  it  no  fewer 
than  400  of  the  Mechanics’  Institutions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  with  all  it  carries  on  a mutually  bene- 
ficial correspondence.  In  these  associated  institutions, 
which  will  probably  become  the  provincial  schools  of 
science,  it  has  laboured  to  establish  class  teaching  and 
systematic  instruction ; and  the  Council  have  much 
satisfaction  in  stating  that  although  the  Society’s 
scheme  of  examinations  is  practically  before  the  public 
for  little  more  than  twelve  months,  a marked  improve-  i 
ment  has  already  taken  place  in  tire  character  of  the  j 
class  instruction,  and  in  the  attendance  on  the  classes  at 
many  of  the  Institutions  in  Union,  while  in  others,  for 
the  first  time,  class  teaching  lias  been  established  ex- 
pressly with  reference  to  the  Society  of  Arts  Examinations. 
Stimulated  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  distinction  at  these 
examinations,  young  men  are  found  to  attend  the  classes - 
with  remarkable  diligence  and  zeal.  This  system  of 
periodical  examination  was  successfully  inaugurated  j 
last  June,  at  the  Society’s  House  in  the  Adelphi,  when  ! 
prizes  and  certificates  were  awarded  to  candidates,  some 
of  whom  have  since  obtained  official  appointments.  The 
Council  propose  to  have  the  examinations  conducted  on 
a more  extensive  scale  this  year  in  London  and  Hud- 
dersfield. Again,  this  year  a special  prize  fund,  up- 
wards of  £500,  has  been  subscribed  by  the  promoters  of 
the  scheme,  and  this  independently  of  local  contribu- 
tions. Considerably  more  than  500  of  the  most  emi- 
nent manufacturing  and  commercial  firms,  and  great 
employers  of  labour,  whether  material  or  mental, 
throughout  the  country,  have  signed  a formal  declara- 
tion of  confidence  in  the  examinations  and  certificates 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  while  of  the  forty-five  exa- 
miners who  give  their  unpaid  services,  and  who  consti- 
tute the  Society  of  Arts  Board  of  Examiners,  nineteen 
are  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  examinations 
are  not  restricted  to  physical  science — they  include  as  1 
well  mathematics,  physical  geography,  English  history, 
English  literature,  modern  languages,  and  drawing,  j 
The  Society  of  Arts  so  far  as  the  funds  at  its  disposal 
will  allow,  proposes  to  develop  its  scheme  of  examina- 
tions until,  taking  advantage  of  railway  facilities,  the 
local  centres  of  examination  shall  be  so  far  multiplied  as 
to  bring  the  advantages  of  the  system  easily  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

With  regard  to  .the  distribution  of  duplicates  from  the 
British  Museum  and  other  like  Institutions,  the  Society 
of  Arts  is  now  in  communication  with  all  the  Mechanics’ 
Institutions  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  their  opinions,  and  to  consult  their 
wishes  on  the  subject.  It  is  here  proper  to  state  that,  at 
the  present  time,  and  for  three  years  past,  the  Society  of 
Arts  has  been  engaged  in  circulating  works  of  art  among 
the  Institutions  associated  with  the  Society. 

As  to  the  establishment  of  provincial  lectures,  it  is  one 
of  those  educational  questions  with  which  the  Society  of 
Arts  has  had  to  deal  tor  several  years  past;  and  it  is  one 
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on  which  it  has  acquired  a large  amount  of  accumulated 
experience.  The  Society  has  afforded  aid  to  Institutions 
and  to  lecturers  alike,  by  publishing  copious  lists  of  lec- 
turers, and  by  giving  other  facilities.  The  Council  are, 
however,  of  opinion  that  much  success  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  from  metropolitan  centralization  in  this  matter. 

As  regards  the  establishment  of  public  libraries,  the 
Council  believe  that  Mr.  Ewart’s  Act,  slightly  amended, 
so  as  to  give  power  of  appeal  to  a poll,  and  its  provisions 
made  more  generally  known,  would  afford  all  necessary 
and  just  facilities  for  the  purpose. 

AVith  respect  to  the  suggestion  of  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  constitute  the  President 
and  Council  of  that  body  “ the  recognised  advisers  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  a knowledge  of  physical  science 
among  the  nation  at  large,”  and  the  proposal  not  only 
“ to  augment  occasionally  their  annual  parliamentary 
grant  of  £1,000,”  but  “ to  place  a further  sum  at  their 
disposal  from  the  patent  fees,”  the  Council  would  observe, 
that  a Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (with  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  its  chairman),  investigated,  during  the  past  year, 
the  subject  of  the  surplus  received  from  patent  fees,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  to  be  devoted  to  en- 
courage and  aid  the  progress  of  invention,  on  which  so 
intimately  depends  the  advancement  of  the  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce  of  the  country.  The  precise 
mode  of  its  application  the  Committee  did  not  consider 
it  their  duty  to  point  out. 

Finally,  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  beg,  with 
much  deference,  to  place  before  your  Lordship  and  her 
Majesty’s  Government  the  following  facts:  That  the 
Society,  incorporated  as  “ The  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment- of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,”  has  been 
established 'for  more  than  a century;  that  it  has,  on  pub- 
lic objects  alone,  expended  upwards  of  £150,000  in  that 
time;  that  it  has  been  the  originator  of  several  societies 
of  great  and  acknowledged  usefulness  ;*  that  the  germ  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  was  developed  within  its  walls ; 
that,  for  nearly  a century  past,  it  has  occupied  its  own 
hired  house  in  the  Adelphi ; that  it  has  never  been  ac- 
comodated with  apartments  provided  by  the  State  ; that, 
during  the  whole  long  period  of  the  Society’s  existence, 
it  has  neither  asked  nor  received  a single  shilling  of  pub- 
lic money  for  any  purpose  whatever;  and  that  it  has 
secured,  continues  to  retain,  and  will  labour  to  deserve, 
the  confidence  frankly  and  freely  reposed  in  it  by  the 
Mechanics’  Institutions,  as  also  by  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  classes  of  the  country.  They  therefore 
respectfully  submit  to  your  Lordship,  that  the  Society 
of  Arts,  whether  tested  by  its  antecedent,  or  estimated 
by  its  present  labours,  is  the  proper  body  in  whose 
hands  it  should  be  left  to  carry  out  the  work  in  which  it 
is  now  actually  engaged,  embracing  those  measures 
so  ably  indicated  by  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  scientific  and  industrial  instruction  ot  the 
country';  and  they  earnestly  pray,  should  it  be  in  the 
contemplation  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  to  make 
any  grant  in  aid  of  this  desirable  object,  that  assist- 
ance may  be  afforded,  commensurate  with  local  con- 
tributions, to  the  classes  for  systematic  instruction  in 
Mechanics’  Institutions,  but  so  as  not  in  any  way 
to  fetter  the  free  action,  or  to  compromise  the  inde- 
pendence of  those  bodies.  As  the  sphere  of  the  Society's 
operations  is  now  rapidly  expanding,  since  applications  to 
hold  periodical  examinations,  and  to  award  Certificates, 
have  already  been  received  from  York,  Bumingham, 
Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Nottingham,  Salisbury,  and  other 
provincial  centres,  they  further  pray  that  the  Society  ol 
Arts  may  so  far  be  recognised  by  the  government,  and 
placed  in  such  a position  as  will  enable  its  Council  to 


* That  many  ofthc  Scientific  and  Literary  Institutions  of  our 
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of  the  Society  of  Aria. 
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make  satisfactory  arrangements  to  develop  its  plan  for 
the  advancement  of  systematic  instruction,  by  the  help  of 
periodical  examination,  so  as  to  realise  the  expressed 
hope  of  a large  majorityof  the  Institutions  of  the  king- 
dom, that  the  Society  of  Arts  shall  be  authorised  and 
empowered  to  carry  out,  for  their  benefit  , to  a national 
success,  the  great  work  of  industrial  instruction  it  has 
deliberately  undertaken. 

W.  H.  SYKES,  Chairman. 

P.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  Secretary. 


NEW  LIFE  BOAT. 

The  result  of  the  competition  for  a prize  offered,  in  the 
year  1 Sol,  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
for  the  best  model  of  a life-boat,  was  a boat  by  Mr. 
Beeching,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  which,  more  than  any 
of  the  280  competitors,  combined  the  essential  qualities 
of  a life-boat.  The  Committee  of  the  National  Life-boat 
Institution  were,  however,  not  quite  satisfied  that 
further  efficiency  might  not  be  attained,  and  believing 
that  a boat  of  a safer  and  more  efficient  character  might 
be  produced,  requested  Mr.  Peake,  Assistant-Master-Ship- 
wright in  H. M.  Dockyard  at  Woolwich,  who  had  been 
a member  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  to  decide  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
models  and  drawings  competing  for  his  prize,  to  furnish 
a design  for  a life-boat,,  which  might  combine  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  advantages,  and  have  as  few  as  possible 
of  the  defects,  of  the  best  of  the  models  examined  by 
them.  A boat  was  accordingly  designed  by  Mr.  Peake, 
and,  by  the  authority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  at  Woolwich 
Dockyard.  Some  modifications  were  from  time  to  time 
made  in  her,  resulting  from  various  experiments,  and  a 
trial  of  her  in  a gale  of  wind  at  Brighton.  This  boat,  to- 
gether with  others  on  the  same  design,  built  at  the  cost 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  President  of  the 
Institution,  was  placed  on  the  Northumberland  coast  in 
the  autumn  of  1852.  The  result  of  tiie  trials  was  con- 
sidered highly  satisfactory.  The  Committee  thereupon 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  building  of  other  boats  on 
the  same  plan ; and  at  the  present  time  no  less  than  23 
of  these  boats  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Institution,  and 
stationed  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  addi- 
tion to  3 which  have  gone  to  other  countries,  and  to  10 
which  have  been  built  for  harbour  trusts  and  other  bodies 
on  our  own  coasts. 

These  boats  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  of  two  sizes, 
viz.,  27  feet  and  30  feet  in  length,  with  7,}  to  8 feet  beam, 
and  rowing  from  8 to  12  oars,  double-banked,  their  weight 
averaging  two  tons.  As,  however,  boats  of  this  class 
and  size  have  been  found  too  heavy  to  be  managed  in 
some  localities  where  but  few  boatmen  are  to  be  obtained 
to  launch  and  man  them,  some  of  less  beam  and  weight, 
rowing  6 oars  single-banked,  but  on  the  same  design  in 
other  respects,  have  been  built  under  the  denomination 
of  second-class  life-boats,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  such 
localities. 

Of  the  former  class  of  boats  those  most  recently  built 
by  the  Institution  have  so  far  undergone  a further  modi- 
fication as  to  be  reduced  somewhat  in  beam,  and  to  have 
less  height,  and  greater  sharpness  of  bow  and  stern,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  be  rowed  with  greater  speed 
against  a head  gale  and  heavy  sea.  They  are  also  built 
of  fir,  on  the  diagonal  principle  of  double  planking,  with- 
out timbers;  whereas  the  earlier  boats  were  of  elm,  and 
clenched  or  clinker-built. 

The  experience  of  three  or  four  winters’  use  enables  the 
committee  to  speak  confidently  of  their  success.  Several 
of  them  have  already  performed  valuable  services  by 
saving  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  persons,  and  the  highest 
reports  have  been  received  respecting  them  generally  from 
those  who  have  been  intrusted  with  their  management. 
The  Committee  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  opinion 


that,  as  rowing  boats,  they  are  superior  to  all  others.  Of 
their  properties  as  sailing  boats  they  cannot  yet  speak  so 
positively,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  stationed  on 
those  parts  of  the  coast  where  sails  are  not  required.  At 
the  same  time  they  have  every  reason  to  believe  them 
equally  efficient  as  sailing  boats. 

The  Committee  say,  “ The  qualities  necessary  in  a 
life-boat  may  be  thus  summed  up  : — 

1 . Extra  buoyancy. 

2.  Self-relief  of  water. 

3.  Ballasting. 

4.  Self-righting. 

5.  Stability. 

6.  Speed. 

7.  Stowage-room. 

8.  Strength  of  build.” 

1.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  a life-boat,  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  ordinary  boats,  is  its  being  rendered 
unsubmergible,  by  attaching  to  it,  chiefly  within  board, 
water-tight  air-cases,  or  fixed  water-tight  compartments 
under  a deck,  or  empty  casks.  This  property  in  one  or 
more  of  the  above  forms  is  common  to  all  life-boats, 
although  some  possess  it  in  an  inadequate  degree,  or 
badly  distributed.  So  long  as  the  necessary  space  for 
rowing  and  working  the  boat  and  for  the  stowage  of  ship- 
wrecked persons  is  not  interfered'  with,  the  amount  of 
this  “ extra  buoyancy”  cannot  be  too  great.  Especially 
it  is  essential  that  the  spare  space  along  the  sides  of  a 
life-boat,  within  board,  should  be  entirely  occupied  by 
buoyant  cases  or  compartments;  as  when  such  is  the  case, 
on  her  shipping  a sea,  the  water,  until  got  rid  of,  is  con- 
fined to  the  midship  parts  of  the  boat,  where  it  to  a great 
extent  serves  as  ballast,  instead  of  falling  over  to  the  lee 
side  and  destroying  her  equilibrium,  as  is  the  case  in  an 
ordinary  open  boat.  Barrels  or  casks,  which  do  not  con- 
form in  shape  to  the  sides  of  a boat,  but  leave  large  in- 
terstices to  be  occupied  by  water,  are  not,  therefore, 
suitable  vehicles  for  providing  extra  buoyant  power ; vet, 
at  the  present  moment,  the  Liverpool  life-boats  and  some 
others  are  provided  only  with  empty  casks  as  buoyant 
power.  The  north  country  or  Greathead  class  of  life- 
boats, of  which  those  at  Shields  may  be  considered  the 
type,  have  their  extra  buoyancy  provided  by  a water- 
tight deck  at  the  load  water-lipe,  the  space  between 
which  and  the  boat’s  floor  is  formed  into  water-tight  air 
chambers;  water  tight  compartments  are  also  built  along 
the  sides  of  the  boat,  within  board,  sloped  from  the  gun- 
wale to  the  deck,  thereby  effectually  excluding  any  water 
shipped  from  settling  on  one  side.  Tire  life-boats  of 
Messrs.  White,  of  Cowes,  have  their  buoyancy  increased 
by  similar  air-compartments  along  the  sides,  extending 
from  the  gunwale  to  the  boat’s  floor,  but  without  any  en- 
closed space  under  a deck.  The  large  sailing  life-boats 
on  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  coast  have  very  wide  detached 
air-boxes  or  tanks  strongly  made,  to  correspond  in  form 
with  the  boat’s  sides,  and  extending  from  the  thwarts  to 
the  deck.  A great  amount  of  extra  buoyancy  is  also  in 
these  boats  derived  from  large  end  air  cases  built  across 
the  bow  and  stern,  and  occupying  from  3 feet  to  4|  feet 
in  length  from  the  stem  and  stern  posts  togunwale  height. 
These  cases  are  chiefly  intended  to  provide  self-righting 
power ; but  in  the  event  of  the  boat  being  stove  in,  and 
the  space  below  the  deck  being  filled  with  water,  they 
alone  have  sufficient  buoyancy  to  float  her.  The  life- 
boats built  by  Mr.  Beeching,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  and 
which  obtained  the  Northumberland  prize  of  £100,  are 
in  this  resqect  similarly  fitted  to  those  of  Mr.  Peake. 

2.  The  second  peculiar  characteristic  of  a life-boat,  and 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  although  it  is 
not  possessed  by  all  life-boats,  is  the  capability  of  self- 
discharging in  a few  seconds  any  water  which  may  be 
shipped  by  the  breaking  over  of  a sea,  or  by  a boat  being 
suddenly  thrown  on  her  beam-ends.  This  power  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  the  water-tight  deck  at  the  load 
water-line  and  a sufficient  number  of  large  open  tubes, 
having  their  upper  orifices  at  the  surface  of  the  deck  and 
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their  lower  ones  at  the  boat’s  floor,  passing  through  the 
space  between  the  deck  and  the  floor,  but  hermetically 
closed  to  it ; thus  providing  an  open  communication  be- 
tween the  interior  of  the  boat  and  the  sea,  yet  without 
suffering  any  leakage  into  the  air-chambers  under  the 
deck.  In  some  life-boats  these  tubes  are  kept  always 
open ; in  others,  plugs,  moveable  by  hand,  and  having 
lanyards  or  handles,  to  them,  are  fitted,  which  can  be 
withdrawn  on  water  being  shipped.  In  Mr.  Peake’s 
boats  the  tubes  are  fitted  with  self-acting  valves,  which 
open  downwards  only,  so  that  they  will  allow  any  water 
shipped  to  pass  downwards,  whilst  none  beyond  a trifling 
leakage  can  pass  upwards  through  them.  It  will  be  at 
once  readily  understood  that,  as  the  deck  is  placed  at  or 
above  the  load  water-line,  any  water  which  is  above  it 
will  be  above  the  outside  level  of  the  sea,  with  which  it 
has,  through  the  tubes,  free  communication,  and  that  in 
obedience  to  the  common  law  of  fluids,  which  binds  them 
to  a uniform  level,  it  must  instantly,  by  its  own  gravity, 
descend  through  the  tubes  until  none  remains  above  the 
surface  of  the  deck  ; or,  if  the  boat  be  very  deeply  loaded, 
until  the  level  of  the  water  outside  and  of  that  within 
the  boat  shall  be  the  same. 

This  quality  of  self-relief  of  water  can,  of  course, 
only  be  possessed  in  perfection  in  boats  with  a 
raised  water-tight  deck  at  or  above  the  load-water 
line.  The  Norfolk  life-boats  before  alluded  to  have 
holes  through  their  floors,  with  plugs  attached,  through 
which  they  will  relieve  themselves  to  the  outside 
level  of  the  sea,  or  through  which  their  crews  can 
let  water  into  them  until  the  common  level  is 
obtained,  which  they  accordingly  do  whenever  they 
go  afloat  in  a gale  of  wind  and  heavy  sea.  They 
have  then,  literally,  several  tons  of  water  on  board,  but 
the  wide  side-cases  confine  the  greater  portion  of  it  to 
the  midships  of  the  boat,  where  it  then  serves  as  a 
loose  ballast;  the  boatmen  considering  it  safest  to  go 
off  under  sail  with  a boat  deeply  immersed.  These  boats 
will  therefore  only  partially  relieve  themselves  of  water: 
they  are  splendid  boats,  and  their  crews  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  them ; but  we  think  in  this  respect  they 
might  be  improved  on.  Other  life-boats,  as,  for  instance, 
those  at  Liverpool,  have  no  relieving  holes  at  all,  and, 
if  filled  by  a sea,  their  crews  have  no  resource  but  the 
primitive,  slow,  and  laborious  process  of  baling  with 
buckets;  to  do  which  the  oarsmen  must  take  in  their 
oars,  and,  for  a time,  disable  their  boat. 

3.  A third  and  important  property  in  a life-boat  is 
ballasting.  An  ordinary  open  boat  cannot  with  safety 
be  taken  into  a heavy  sea  with  metal,  or  stone,  or  other 
ballast  having  greater  specific  gravity  than  water,  inas- 
much as  that  if  she  were  upset  or  filled  with  a sea  she 
must  then  infallibly  sink.  As,  however,  a life-boat  is 
provided  with  a large  amount  of  extra-buoyant  power, 
she  may  with  impunity  have  a considerable  amount  of 
ballast  of  any  description  within  her.  It  may  be  here 
observed  that  ballast  of  some  kind  is  very  eontributive 
to  the  efficiency  of  a life-boat.  Not  only  must  it  add 
to  her  stability  and  thereby  to  her  safety,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  heaviness  of  the  sea  does  weight 
become  necessary  to  insure  speed,  its  momentum  being 
requisite  to  withstand  the  blow  of  each  succeeding 
breaker,  and  to  carry  the  boat  through  it  as  it  strikes 
her ; in  the  same  manner  that  the  fly-wheel  of  a 
steam-engine,  or  other  machine,  regulates  and  econo- 
mises the  motive  power,  and  compensates  for  its  irre- 
gular or  intermittent  action.  The  north  country,  or 
( treathead,  life-boats  have  generally  no  ballast,  their 
great  breadth  of  beam  being  relied  on  for  stability;  but 
some  of  them  have  water  let  into  a tank,  constructed 
for  the  purpose  in  the  midships  of  the  boat  beneath  the 
deck.  Beeching’s  life-boats  were  also  ballasted  with  water 
on  the  same  principle ; but  through  a difficulty  in 
securing  the  filling  of  the  tanks,  and  in  preventing  the 
escape  of  water  from  them,  serious  accidents  accom- 
panied witli  loss  of  life,  occurred  to  three  of  those  boats. 


Water-ballast  in  an  inclosed  tank,  if  properly  secured, 
is,  we  think,  better  than  loose  water,  such  as  we  have 
described  in  the  Norfolk  boats;  but  we  prefer  solid 
ballast  to  either,  as  it  can  be  more  advantageously 
placed,  and  is  more  manageable,  and  less  liable  to  acci- 
dent. Mr.  Peake’s  life-boats  are  ballasted  with  heavy 
iron  keels,  and  with  solid  wood  and  cork  ballast  stowed 
under  the  decks ; which  latter,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  stove  in  and  the  space  under  the  deck  filling  with 
water,  would  then  form  extra  buoyancy  as  well,  thus 
serving  both  purposes. 

4.  A fourth  property,  that  of  self-righting  if  upset,  is 
not  a universal  principle  in  life-boats,  although  it  must 
be  considered  a most  important  one,  it  being  only  pos- 
sessed by  those  of  Mr.  Peake’s  and  Mr.  Beeching’s  con- 
struction. It  has  been  objected  to  by  some  boat-builders, 
from  the  impression  that  other  more  necessary  qualities, 
and  especially  that  of  stability,  must  be  sacrificed  to 
obtain  it.  This,  however,  is  a fallacy  ; the  fact  being 
that  the  very  means  which  are  employed  to  produce 
self-righting  add  to  the  stability  of  a boat,  and  improve 
her  in  other  respects.  That  the  property  of  self-righting 
may  be  useful  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  only  two 
occasions  when  self-righting  boats  belonging  to  the  Na- 
tional Life-boat  Institution  have  upset,  the  crews  have 
been  enabled  to  get  into  them  again,  and  their  lives  have 
thereby  been  saved. 

The  self-righting  power  is  obtained  by  the  fol- 
lowing means : — 1st.  The  boat  is  built  with  consider- 
able sheer  of  gunwale,  the  bow  and  stern  being  from  one 
foot  six  inches  to  two  feet  higher  than  the  sides  of 
the  boat  at  her  centre ; and  the  space  within  the 
boat  at  either  extremity,  to  the  distance  of  from  3 to  4£ 
ft.  from  the  stem  and  stern  posts,  to  gunwale  height,  is 
then  enclosed  by  a sectional  bulkhead  and  a ceiling,  and 
so  converted  into  a water-tight  air-chamber,  the  cubical 
contents  of  which,  from  the  thwarts  upwards,  are  suffi- 
cient to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  boat  when  she  is 
placed  in  the  water  in  an  inverted  position,  or  keel  up- 
wards. 2ndly.  A heavy  iron  keel  (from  4 to  8 cwt.)  is 
attached,  and  a nearly  equal  weight  of  light  wood  or 
cork  ballast  is  stowed  betwixt  the  boat’s  floor  and  the 
deck.  No  other  measures  are  necessary  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  effect  the  self-righting  power.  When  the  boat 
is  forcibly  placed  in  the  water  with  her  keel  upwards,  she 
is  floated  unsteadily  on  the  two  air-chambers  at  bow  and 
stern,  whilst  the  heavy  iron  keel  and  other  ballast  being 
then  carried  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  an  unstable 
equilibrium  is  at  once  effected,  and  the  weight  of  the 
iron  keel,  falling  over  on  one  side,  immediately  restores 
fhc  boat  to  her  proper  position — in  other  words,  she  self- 
rights. 

5.  A fifth  property  is  lateral  stability,  commonly  called 
stiffness,  being  the  tendency  to  preserve  an  upright  posi- 
tion in  the  water,  and  proportionate  resistance  to  upset- 
ting. This  property  is,  of  course,  held  in  common  by 
ail  boats,  but  is  more  especially  essential  to  life-boats, 
they  being  more  exposed  to  the  risk  of  upsetting  than 
any  others.  As  explained  under  the  head  of  ballasting, 
it  is  obtained  in  life-boats  by  either  breadth  of  beam  or 
by  ballast.  In  Mr.  Peake’s  boats  very  great  stability  is 
obtained  by  an  iron  keel  and  other  solid  ballast,  and  by 
flatness  and  length  of  floor,  with  moderate  beam  only. 

G.  A sixth  and  most  essential  property  is  speed.  With- 
out speed  or  capability  of  being  propelled  against  a heavy 
sea  and  head  wind,  the  safest  boat  in  the  world 
would  be  useless,  as  she  could  not  bo  conveyed  from 
the  shore  to  a wreck— frequently  against  a series  of 
breakers  of  the  most  formidable  description.  As 
in  ordinary  boats,  propelled  by  oars,  the  greatest 
speed  can  be  obtained  by  sharpness  of  bow,  and, 
within  certain  limits,  narrowness  of  beam.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  similarity  ceases  ;'  for  whereas  great  lightness 
is  an  advantage  in  perfectly  smooth  water  and  calm  wea- 
ther— as  stated  under  the  head  of  ballasting — weight  is 
essential  in  a heavy  sea,  and  especially  a broken  sea,  in 
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which  the  light  boat  will  lose  her  way  or  be  beaten  back 
by  each  heavy  sea  as  it  strikes  her,  whilst  the  heavier 
boat  will  by  her  own  inertia  carry  her  way  through  or 
over  the  seas.  In  a life-boat  height  of  bow  and  stem  is 
also  necessary  to  prevent  the  seas  from  breaking  over  and 
filling  the  boat ; for,  if  sharpness  of  form  be  preserved 
quite  up  to  the  gunwale,  the  height  of  end  will  not  check 
a boat’s  way  so  much  as  will  a sea  breaking  into  and  half- 
filling her.  Speed  is  not,  however,  alone  necessary  to 
enable  a life-boat  to  force  her  way  through  the  lines  of 
breaking  seas  which  form  an  almost  impassable  barrier 
between  a lee  shore  and  a wreck,  it  also  adds  greatly  to 
her  safety;  for  if  she  lose  her  way  on  meeting  a very 
heavy  broken  sea  or  roll,  she  may  not  only  be  beaten 
back  by  it,  but  be  thrown  end  over  end  or  broadside  to  it, 
and  be  upset ; but  if  she  retain  her  way,  she  can  be  kept 
bow  to  the  sea  until  it  has  passed  her,  when  she  will 
again  gather  additional  speed  in  readiness  to  meet  with 
impunity  the  succeeding  wave.  Judging,  however,  from 
the  received  reports  of  Mr.  Peake’s  boats,  the  committee 
have  no  doubt  that  they  are  equal  in  speed  and  power  to 
any,  and  superior  to  most  that  exist. 

7.  A seventh  quality  is  stowage-room  for  passengers. 
It  is  of  course  desirable  that  a life-boat  should  have  as 
large  an  amount  as  possible  of  stowage-room,  as  she  might 
have  to  proceed  to  the  wreck  of  an  emigrant  vessel,  or 
other  passenger  ship,  when  it  would  be  important  that 
she  should  take  on  board  a large  number  of  persons  so  as 
to  rescue  the  whole  in  as  few  trips  as  possible.  The  prin- 
cipal object  in  view  will  therefore  be  to  distribute  the  air- 
chambers,  forming  the  extra  buoyancy  of  the  boat,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  occupy  no  more  than  can  be  helped 
of  any  space  which  would  be  available  for  the  stowage  of 
passengers.  Life-boats  vary  much  in  this  respect.  It  is 
a requirement  which  has  been  especially  studied  in  Mr. 
Peake’s  boats. 

8.  The  eighth  and  last  quality  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider is  strength.  As  a life-boat  is  liable  to  be  thrown 
heavily  on  a beach  by  the  sea,  or  to  be  knocked  with 
violence  against  a vessel’s  side,  or  to  come  in  contact  with 
spars  or  broken  wrecks  floating  in  the  water,  she  of  neces- 
sity must  be  very  strongly  built : in  this  respect,  the 
committee  consider  that  Mr.  Peake’s  boats  will  bear  com- 
parison with  any  others. 

The  annexed  diagrams  show  the  general  form  and 
the  nature  of  the  fittings  and  air-chambers  of  one  of  Mr. 
Peake’s  life-boats,  30  ft.  in  length,  and  7 ft.  0 in.  in 
breadth. 

In  figs.  1 and  2,  corresponding  to  the  elevation  and 
deck  plans,  the  general  exterior  form  of  the  boat  is  seen, 
showing  tlie  sheer  of  gunwale,  length  of  keel,  and  rake 
or  slope  of  stem  and  stern-posts.  The  dark  dotted  lines 
in  fig.  I also  show  the  position  and  dimensions  of  the  air- 
chambers  within-board  and  of  the  relieving  tubes. 

a represents  the  deck. 

ii,  the  relieving  tubes  (6  in.  diameter). 

c,  the  side  air-cases. 

n,  the  end  air-chambers. 

In  fig.  3,  the  exterior  form  of  transverse  sections  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  stem  to  stern  is  shown. 

Fig.  4 represents  a midship  transverse  section. 

a,  represents  sections  of  the  side  air-cases  already  des- 
cribed. 

is,  the  relieving  tubes,  bored  through  solid  massive 
chocks  of  wood,  of  the  same  depth  as  the  space  between 
the  deck  and  the  boat’s  floor. 

c,  spaces  beneath  the  deck,  filled  up  over  fi  ft.  in  length 
at  tlie  midship  part  of  the  boat  with  solid  chocks  oflight 
Wood,  or  boxes  of  cork,  forming  a portion  of  the  ballast, 
as  before  described. 

n,  a section  of  a tier  below  the  deck,  having  a move- 
able  hatch  or  lid,  in  which  the  boat’s  cable  is  stowed, 
and  into  which  all  leakage  beneath  the  deck  is  drained 
through  small  holes,  with  valves  fixed  in  them.  In  some 
of  the  later  boats,  a small  draining  tier  only  is  placed, 


having  a pump  in  it,  by  which  any  leakage  can  be 
pumped  out  by  one  of  the  crew  whilst  afloat. 

The  proportions  of  one  of  these  boats  are  as  follows  : — 
Length,  30  ft. 

Beam,  7 ft.  G in. 

Depth  amidships,  3 ft.  4 in.,  exclusive  of  keel. 

Ditto,  from  boat’s  floor  to  deck,  1 ft.  3 in. 

Ditto,  from  deck  to  thwarts,  1 ft.  3 in. 

Ditto,  from  thwarts  to  gunwale,  10  in. 

Length  of  end-cases  (n),  4 ft. 

Width  of  side-cases  (c),  extreme,  1 ft.  6 in. 


Fig.  3. 


The  festooned  lines  in  fig.  1 represent  exterior  life-lines 
attached  round  the  entire  length  of  the  boat,  to  which 
persons  in  the  water  might  cling  until  they  could  be  got 
into  the  boat:  the  two  central  life-lines  arc  festooned 
lower  than  the  others  to  be  used  as  stirrups,  so  that  a 
person  in  the  water  could  more  readily,  by  stepping  on 
them,  get  into  the  boat,  which  is  a very  difficult  opera- 
tion, for  even  a strong  man  to  effect,  with  heavy,  wet 
clothes  about  him. 


DECAY  OF  GUTTA  PERCIIA. 

The  following  observations  on  the  state  of  the  under- 
ground wires  of  the  British  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, are  given  from  two  reports  of  Mr.  Edward  Iligh- 
ton,  to  the  Directors  of  that  Company  : — 

Having  understood  that  the  wires  south  of  Berkhamp- 
stead  had  failed  in  many  parts,  I went  there 'yesterday,* 
with  a view  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
such  failure.  1 selected  for  examination  a district  com- 
mencing about  a mile  to  the  south  of  Eerkhampstead.  I 
selected  a length  where  tlie  wires  passed  near  the  roots 
of  oak  trees,  and  then  near  the  roots  of  ash  and  Italian 
poplars,  with  only  one  oak  tree  among  them.  I found 
tlie  wires  and  wooden  boxing  had  failed,  and  had  been 
renewed  for  several  yards  in  passing  every  single  oak 
tree,  including  the  isolated  one  above-mentioned,  and  no 
where  else. 

I had  tlie  earth  removed  from  flic  wires  at  various 
places,  and  selected,  in  particular,  those  spots  where  the 
newly  replaced  wires  and  boxes  joined  the  old  wires  and 
boxes.  1 found  boxing  laid  down  in  March  last  in  a 
state  of  decomposition — whilst  old  boxing,  put  down  some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  within  seven  yards  of  the 
same,  was  perfect.  1 have  found  wires  perfectly  good, 
and  completely  rotten  within  seven  yards  of  each  other. 


September,  1866. 
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This  proved  the  action  to  be  local.  My  attention  was 
! then  directed  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  decay. 

On  opening  the  first  part  where  the  wires  were  decayed, 
I observed  a remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  soil ; 1 de- 
tected, at  once,  a whitish  looking  plant,  resembling  the 
spawn  of  the  mushroom,  or  some  other  fungus,  pervad- 
ing the  soil  and  filling  every  crevice  ; I found  that  it  had 
utterly  destroyed  all  the  dead  roots  of  the  oak  and  plants 
in  the  edge.  Its  branches  spread  all  over  and  around 
the  wooden  trough,  covering  it  with  a whiteness  re- 
sembling a whitewash.  I found  wherever  the  plant 
touched  the  gutta  percha  wires,  the  gutta  percha  was 
rotten.  1 find  that  the  wooden  troughs  laid  down  in 
March  last  in  the  vicinity  of  this  plant,  are  more  rotten 
than  troughs  within  seven  yards  of  the  same  (where  is 
no  trace  of  the  plant),  which  have  been  down  since  the 
commencement.  I anticipate  the  whole  of  the  wires 
which  have  lately  been  laid  down  in  those  particular 
parts,  will  again  decay  in  a short  period  of  time.  The 
breakage  that  must  have  taken  place,  and  which  is  taking 
place,  in  spots  over  a length  not  exceeding  one-third  of 
j a mile,  is  quite  enough  to  stop  all  telegraphing  between 
Manchester  and  London. 

On  my  first  noticing  this  peculiar  subterraneous  plant, 
I thought  it  might  be  the  the  spawn  of  a certain  fungus. 
I immediately  searched  for  funguses  under  those  oak 
trees  ; I found  a yellowish  green  fungus  luxuriantly 
growing  under  every  single  oak  without  exception,  but 
not  one  under  an  ash  or  other  tree. 

Whether  the  vegetable  production  I found  be  the 
spawn  of  that  fungus  or  not,  I cannot  say.  The  facts 
observed  to-day  would  almost  warrant  that  conclusion. 

But,  as  a botanist,  my  impression  at  present  is,  that  it 
is  not  so,  but  that  it  is  an  entirely  different  plant ; what- 
ever the  plant  may  be,  I cannot  believe  that  any  vege- 
table product,  destitute  of  organic  life,  can  resist  its  de- 
composing action. 

The  plant  possesses  a powerful  odour ; after  breaking 
soil  a few  iuches  deep,  its  scent  can  at  once  be  detected. 
The  presence  of  the  plant  and  the  decay  of  the  wires  I 
found  coincident.  The  absence  of  the  plant  and  a most 
perfect  state  of  the  wires,  coincident  also.  Such  are  the 
results  of  my  examinations  of  yesterday.  With  the 
permission  of  the  Board  I intend  to  pursue  these  in- 
vestigations. 

I now  beg  to  forward  a sample  of  the  fungus  growing 
under  every  oak  tree  where  the  wires  have  failed  : I send 
also  a sample  of  the  earth  with  the  decomposing  plant 
therein : its  peculiar  scent  will  at  once  be  apparent : I 
send  also  a specimen  of  the  decayed  boxing  in  the  vicinity 
ot  that  plant : and  I also  send  a portion  of  a root  acted 
upon  by  that  plant. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  say  all  the  wires  examined  by 
me  yesterday,  were  fully  two  feet  deep. 


Since  my  last  report  I have  carefully  examined  the 
spawn-like  appearance  which  I found  in  the  ground  sur- 
rounding the  wires  near  Berkhampstead. 

I have  applied  to  it  microscopic  power  up  to  500,000. 

The  substance  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
mycellium  of  a fungus,  but  of  what  particular  fungus 
by  name,  I have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 

I have  arranged,  however,  with  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  to  have  the  case,  with  its  concomitant 
facts,  submitted  through  that  Society  to  the  most  emi- 
nent authority  on  fungi  in  Europe. 

I have  again  examined  the  wires  near  Berkhampstead. 
I found  the  wires  passing  under  two  oak  trees  at  a parti- 
cular spot  had  in  no  way  been  affected.  I could  find  no 
trace  of  the  fruit  of  a fungus  in  the  soil  around  those  two 
trees;  around  every  other  oak  tree  in  the  neighbourhood, 
under  which  the  wires  had  decayed,  I found  abundance 
ot  the  fruit  ot  fungi,  while  around  the  two  trees  above 
mentioned,  although  in  the  same  neighbourhood  there 
was  no  fruit  at  all  tobe  seen,  and  I was  informed  by  the 


men  who  had  opened  the  ground  that  there  had  not  been 
any  of  the  spawn-like  appearance  found  there. 

On  Tuesday  last  I examined  the  wires  between  War- 
wick and  Birmingham ; my  attention  was  first  directed 
to  a place  where  the  wires  passed  under  a veiy  large  oak 
tree,  the  stem  being  sixteen  feet  in  circumference  at 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  branches  extending 
forty-five  feet  from  the  stem.  The  tree  is  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  Old  Parr’s  Oak.  The  wires  under 
this  tree  have  decayed  and  have  been  renewed. 

I searched  for  the  fruit  of  a fungus,  and  immediately 
found  abundance  of  it,  and  apparently  of  the  same 
identical  kind  as  those  under  the  trees  near  Berkhamp- 
stead where  the  wires  had  rotted.  I then  had  the  soil 
renewed  and  examined  the  new  wires. 

I found  the  wooden  lid  of  the  testing  box  decayed, 
and  covered  with  botli  dead  and  living  mycellium  of  a 
fungus.  I found  on  the  gutta  percha  of  the  wires  in  the 
two  feet  which  I opened  two  portions  of  the  mycellium 
of  a fungus,  each  in  area  about  the  size  of  a penny-piece, 
and  also  one  under  the  lid  of  the  test-box. 

I have  the  evidence  of  two  of  the  Company’s  work- 
men, and  also  of  a person  living  near  the  spot,  that  the 
ground  when  opened  for  the  renewal  ot  the  wires  was 
filled  with  a substance  resembling  the  spawn  of  a fungus. 
I learn  from  three  different  witnesses  that  the  ground 
abouta  mile  from  Berkhampstead  where  there  are  no  trees, 
but  close  under  a hedge  composed  of  hawthorn,  and  a 
shrub  commonly  called  dogwood,  presented  the  same 
white-like  appearance,,  and  that  the  same  appearance 
presented  itself  under  every  oak  tree  when  the  wires  had 
decayed. 

There  is,  therefore,  abundant  evidence  that  where  this 
spawn-like  appearance  is  found  in  the  ground,  both  the 
gutta  percha  and  the  wooden  boxing  have  decayed, 
while  under  similar  circumstancs  the  same  kind  of  wires 
and  boxes,  when  the  spawn-like  appearance  was  absent, 
had  not  decayed. 

Believing,  therefore,  this  whitish  appearance  to  be 
the  mycellium  of  a fungus,  my  next  inquiry  was,  if  so, 
what  its  effect  would  be  upon  vegetable  matter,  such  as 
wood  and  gutta  percha.  I referred  to  a work  published 
only  a few  weeks  ago,  and  under  the  article  now  alluded 
to,  I find  reference  made  to  eleven  English  and  foreign 
works  in  confirmation  of  the  statement  of  the  author. 

The  author  says: — “ The  decay  of  wood  is  often 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  growth  of  the  mycellium  of 
fungi,  which  seems  to  decompose  the  organic  compounds 
in  the  wood,  in  the  same  manner  that  yeast  does  those 
in  organic  liquids.  A general  law  prevails  througout 
the  fungi,  that  their  nutrition  depends  exclusively  upon 
the  absorption  and  decomposition  of  organic  compounds, 
therefore  consisting  of  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion of  fermentation  upon  the  organic  matters  upon 
which  they  feed.” 

I am  now,  however,  arranging  a series  of  experiments, 
which  after  a short  time  will  enable  me  to  speak  posi- 
tively upon  the  point. 

And  next  with  reference  to  the  decay  of  gutta  percha 
in  iron  pipes — 

I have  as  yet  examined  but  two  places,  viz.,  one  at 
Knowle,  near  Birmingham,  the  other  at  Winslow,  in 
Buckinghamshire  ; at  Knowle,  I found  the  wires  had 
been  renewed,  but  as  the  new  ones  were  in  good  con- 
dition, I had  little  or  no  data  for  investigation  ; suffice  it 
to  say,  1 noticed  there  a remarkable  peculiarity,  which  1 
found  existing  also  at  \V  inslow. 

At  Winslow,  I ascertained  that  there  were  only  4G 
yards  of  iron  piping,  the  wires  passing  through  the  rest 
of  the  town  being  in  wooden  troughs.  I found  tire  old 
wires  in  a state  of  decay  through  the  entire  lengths  of 
the  iron  pipings,  with  the  exception  of  one  inch  at  either 
end.  The  wires  in  the  wooden  boxing  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
iron  pipes,  as  perfect  as  they  were  when  first  laid  down. 

In  one  wire  at  Winslow  the  gutta  percha  was  so  de- 
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cayed  and  cracked  that  the  internal  copper  wire  was 
visible. 

The  decay  of  gutta  percha  in  iron  pipes  appears  at 
present  to  me  to  be  produced  by  a cause  entirely  different 
from  that  under  the  oak  trees  alluded  to.  And  although 
I have  already  formed  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  decay,  I would  rather  not  express  that  opinion  until 
I find  it  verified  by  further  observations. 

I also  examined  the  wires  near  Solihull,  which  had  re- 
placed the  old  wires  which  had  decayed.  The  soil  in 
which  the  wires  had  decayed  was  a stratum  of  blue  marl, 
overlying  red  clay,  but  as  the  new  wires  and  boxing  were 
perfect,  I had  no  data  for  the  investigation  of  the  cause 
of  the  decay  of  the  previous  wires. 

_ During  my  late  experiments,  I have  not  found  any 
difficulty  in  completely  destroying  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive fungi  in  Europe,  without  doing  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  plant  on  which  it  was  growing. 

In  conclusion,  I would  observe  that  there  appears  to 
be  a number  of  isolated  spots,  of  a few  yards  in  length, 
only  where  the  gutta  percha  has  decayed,  while  at  each 
end  of  those  particular  spots,  and  in  the  intervening 
parts,  the  wires  are  as  perfect  as  one  could  possibly  wish 
them  to  be.  1 believe  all  the  cases  I have  examined  are 
attributable  to  causes  which  may  be  obviated  by  further 
scientific  investigation. 


Jnine  (Miicspiireittu 

- — 

WESTMINSTER  CLOCK  AND  BELL. 

Sir, — The  tone  of  Mr.  Denison’s  last  letter  relieves 
me  from  the  task  of  continuing  to  notice  his  remarks. 

Hitherto  I have  replied  to  these  letters  at  length, 
although  from  the  first  the  tone  has  not  been  inviting  ; 
and  while  he  has  omitted  to  adduce  proof  in  support  of 
the  assertions  made,  and  resorted  to  epithet  instead,  1 
have  given  references  and  proof  for  the  statements  ad- 
vanced. My  last  reply  will,  however,  appear  in  the 
Mechanics’  Magazine  of  March  14,  and  in  future  the  re- 
marks 1 have  yet  to  make  on  the  Westminster  clock  and 
bell  will  not  be  lengthened  or  drawn  aside  from  the 
subject  by  any  measure  of  unsupported  abuse  to  which 
he  may  descend. 

I need  only  add  that  much  time  has  been  occupied, 
and  great  care  taken,  to  render  my  letters  as  accurate  as 
possible,  and  that  they  do  not  contain  any  statement, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  in  which  inaccuracy  occurs,  even 
through  inadvertence. 

E.  T.  LOSEBY. 

6,  Fitzroy-terracc,  Kentish  Town,  March  4,  1857. 


ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS. 

Sin, — At  the  French  Exposition  of  1855,  several  newly 
invented  instruments  were  shown,  by  which  two  electric 
messages  could  be  sent  at  the  same  time  by  a single  wire, 
in  contrary  directions.  It  was  not  known  then  that  two 
persons  may  send  from  the  same,  or  different  stations  des- 
patches of  various  contents  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
direction  by  means  of  one  wire,  which  further  improve- 
ment has  since  been  invented  by  Dr.  A.  Bernstein,  in 
Berlin,  who  employs  for  this  purpose  an  instrument 
named  by  him  “ Despatch  Distributor.” 

It  is  about  a year  since  mention  was  made  of  this  in 
some  of  the  newspapers,  but  the  manner  of  carrying  out 
the  invention  only  became  known  in  May  last,  when  the 
specification  of  Dr.  Bernstein’s  patent,  (taken  out  in  this 
country,  in  the  name  ofF.  Duncker.  on  the  15th  Novem- 
ber, 1855,)  was  published,  and  a small  apparatus  shown 
at  work  to  a few  gentlemen,  but  it  was  taken  back  to  Ber- 
lin, not  being  intended  for  actual  work  on  long  lines  of 
■wire.  From  communications  I had  a few  days  ago  from 
Berlin,  and  from  a letter  written  by  Mr.  Altgelt,  the 
managing  director  of  the  Central  Telegraph  Station  in 


Berlin,  addressed  to  Dr.  Bernstein,  and  forwarded  by  the  f 
latter  to  me,  it  appears  that  the  first  experiments  made  1 
at  the  central  station  with  such  an  instrument,  were  very  1 a 
favourable,  and  that  the  trial  was  repeated  some  days 
later  on  the  Berlin-Stettin  line  by  uniting  two  wires  at  , f 
Stettin,  and  joining  one  of  the  Berlin  ends  of  the  wire  to  11 
two  working  keys  or  contact  levers,  the  other  end  being  ii 
joined  to  the  Despatch  Distributor,  which  trial  was  equally  1 

successful;  and  proved,  that  despatches  of  various  con-  ) 
tents  sent  by  two  keys  could  be  kept  separate  and  delivered  | I 
imprinted  by  the  application  of  Morse’s  instrument,  on 
two  separate  slips  of  paper.  j|  1 

A new  instrument  has  since  then  been  constructed  for  I 
two  messages  in  one  direction,  and  so  arranged  that 
messages  in  the  contrary  direction,  may  also  be  sent.  Mr.  I I 
Altgelt  was  instructed  by  the  general  Direction  of  the  p 

Prussian  telegraphs  to  examine  and  try  this  new  appara-  i 

tus,  which  was  connected  on  the  10th  October  with  the  \ 
telegraph  wires  used  in  the  town  and  at  the  central 
stations.  The  official  report  of  Mr.  Altgelt,  was  already 
then  so  favourable,  that  the  general  Direction  of  the  tele- 
graphs determined  to  have  further  trials  made  by  con- 
nection with  the  government  lines,  which  have  since  then 
repeatedly  taken  place,  and  Mr.  Altgelt  has  certified  his  ! 
complete  satisfaction,  and  that  the  few  alterations  pre- 
viously required  in  the  mechanical  arrangements,  parti- 
cularly in  the  construction  of  the  keys  having  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  the  inventor,  the  latest  experi- 
ments have  proved  that  the  most  correct  printing  of  two 
messages  by  Morse’s  instruments  may  now  be  done,  when 
in  combination  with  Dr.  Bernstein’s  Despatch  Distributor, 
so  that  the  adoption  of  the  invention  on  the  Prussian 
government  lines  is  no  longer  doubtful,  and  negociations 
for  the  acquisition  of  it  are  now  in  progress. 

Dr.  Bernstein’s  invention  is  not  only  equally  applica- 
ble to  submarine  telegraphs,  but  in  particular  suitable 
for  these,  and  as  the  advantage  of  doing  double  or  more 
work  in  a given  time,  and  saving  the  expenses  of  a 
number  of  wires,  is  very  great,  there  appears  to  be  every 
probability  that  the  invention  will  ere  long  have  to  bo 
adopted  in  this  country,  if  not  sooner,  at  any  rate  when 
the  telegraph  lines  in  other  countries  are  able  to  despatch 
two  or  more  messages  by  Dr.  Bernstein’s  keys,  which 
would  arrive  in  the  greatest  confusion  unless  a des- 
patch distributor  was  here  to  receive  and  deliver  them 
separately. 

The  practicability  has  now  been  proved,  and  persons  j 
may  convince  themselves  of  the  same  at  the  Berlin 
Central  Stat  ion,  where  the  apparatus  constructed  for  two 
messages  is  worked,  but  the  same  principle  may  be 
carried  out  for  three,  four,  or  more  messages,  by  a single 
wire,  which  is  fully  explained  in  the  Patent  Specifica- 
tion. This,  and  the  drawings  belonging  thereto,  and 
the  certificate  of  Mr.  Altgelt,  the  managing  director  of 
the  Central  Telegraph  Station  in  Berlin,  I have  de- 
posited at  my  leather  manufactory,  No.  4,  Lant-street, 
Borough,  for  the  inspection  of  any  one  interested  in  tele-  ij 
graphic  improvements ; and,  if  further  information  is 
desired,  letters  left  there,  addressed  for  this  purpose  to 
Dr.  Bernstein,  or  to  Mr.  Altgelt,  for  his  practical 
opinion,  will  be  forwarded  by  me  to  Berlin,  and  will,  1 
have  no  doubt,  meet  with  prompt  replies. 

I am,  &c. 

C.  A.  PRELLER. 

No.  5,  Aberdcen-terrace,  Blackhenth,  S.E.' 


JJroccfMiujs  nf  Institutions. 

— — -■<» 

Lewes. — The  following  lectures  have  been  delivered 
at  the  Mechanics’  Institution  during  the  Autumn  Session 
of  185G  Sept.  24,  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  F.R.S.,  “On 
the  most  Effectual  Means  of  Promoting  the  Education 
of  the  People  Oct.  29,  Mr.  C.  Balfour,  “ Poets  of  the 
People;”  Oct.  1G,  Rev.  John  Barlow,  F.ll.S.,  Y.P.,  and 
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Sec.  R.I.,  “Aluminium  the  Metal  of  Clay;”  Oct.  23, 
It.  W.  Bleneowe,  Esq.,  M.A.,  “ On  Some  of  the  Moral 
ancl  Physical  Changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  English 
People ; ” Nov.  (>,  Rev.  W.  de  St.  Croix,  “ The  Motive 
Powers  of  Animals Nov.  20,  Geo.  Dawson,  Esq.,  M.A., 
“Admiral  Sir  J.  Drake;”  Nov.  24,  Rev.  W.  H.  Chann- 
ing,  U.S.,  “ The  Common  Destiny  of  Great  Britain  and 
America Dec.  4,  Mr.  John  Cunningham,  assisted  by 
Miss  Payne  and  Miss  Cole,  “ Musical  Entertainment 
Dec.  IS,  Mr.  Charles  Aspull  Wells,  “ Pneumatics.” 
Roystox. — At  the  Institute,  on  the  10th  Feb.  and  3rd 
March,  Robert  Hunt,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  author  of  “ The 
Poetry  of  Science,”  delivered  two  lectures,  one  entitled 
“ Sermons  in  Stones,”  the  other  “ Books  in  the  Running 
Brooks.”  The  former  lecture  embraced  considerations  of 
phenomena  determining  Rock  Formation,  &c. — the  latter, 
Water  and  its  physical  condition.  Mr.  Hunt’s  lectures 
were  most  attentively  listened  to  by  audiences  that  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  the  lucid  expositions  of  scientific  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  were  favoured  by  the  lecturer. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mox.  Statistical,  3.  Anniversary. 

London  Inst.,  1.  Rev.  II.  Christmas,  “ On  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Heraldry  ^ and  on  some  other  branches  of 
British  Archeology." 

Chemical,  8. 

Toes.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Huxley,  “ On  the  Principles  of  Natural 
History.” 

Civil  Engineers,  8.  Discussion  upon  “ High  Speed  Steam 
Navigation  and  the  Relative  Efficiency  of  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller and  Paddle  Wheels.” 

Linnsan,  8.  I.  Dr.  Cobbold,  “ On  a species  of  Medusa  new 
to  Britain."  II.  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  “ On  the  structure 
of  the  seeds  of  Baringtonia  and  Careya." 

Pathological,  8. 

Statistical,  8.  Dr.  Farr,  “ On  the  Pay  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown." 

Wed.  Royal  Soc.  Lit.,  4£. 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Dr.  Letheby,  “ On  tire  Economy  of  Food.” 

Thoks.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Tyndall,  “ On  Sound." 

Royal  Society  Club,  0. 

Numismatic,  7. 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Philological,  8. 

Royal,  8|. 

Fm.  Royal  Institution,  81.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brett,  “ On  the  Submarine 
Telegraph." 

Sat.  Asiatic,  2. 

Royal  Institution,  3.  Prof.  Phillips,  “ On  the  Limits  of 
Variation  in  the  State  of  the  Globe— Internal  Heat." 

Royal  Botanic,  3J. 

Medical,  8, 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

Par.  No. 

'Delivered  on  the  3rd  March , 1857. 

46.  Incumbered  Estates  Court  (Ireland) — Return. 

41 . East  India  (Territorial  Revenues  and  Disbursements— Accounts, 
29.  Bills — Registration  of  Long  Leases  (Scotland). 

32.  Savings  Banks. 

Delivered  on  4.1h  March , 1857. 

73.  Revenue  Departments — Estimates. 

Delivered  on  the  5th  March , 1857. 

12.  Harbour,  Ac.,  Bills  (4,  Elie Harbour;  5,  Fraserburgh  Harbour; 
6,  Great  Yarmouth  Britannia  Pier;  7,  Lowestoft  and  Burgh 
St.  Peter  Ferry  and  Roads ; 8,  Swansea  Harbour  Trust  and 
Swansea  Dock  Company ; 9,  Briton  Ferry  Docks  ; 10,  Norfolk 
Estuary;  11,  Sunken  Vessels’  Recovery  Company;  12, 
Swansea  Docks ; 13,  Nene  Valley  Drainage  and  Navigation 
Improvement)— Board  of  Trade  Reports. 

69.  Railway  and  Canal  Bills — Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

74.  Committee  of  Selection— 3rd  Report. 

75.  Railway  and  Canal  Bills— Report  of  the  General  Committee— 

(Groups). 

Wrecks  and  Casualties — Abstract  of  Returns. 

Delivered  on  the  6th  Marche  1857. 

51.  East  India  (Judicial  Establishments,  &c.) — Papers. 

60.  East  India  (Opium) — Returns. 

72.  Liverpool  Port — Abstract  of  Receipt  and  Disbursement  of  Dock 
and  Light  Duties. 

Delivered  on  the  1th  and  Oth  March , 1857. 

19.  Harbour,  &c.,  Bills  (14,  North  Level  Drainage;  15,  Wear- 
mouth  Bridge,  Ferries,  and  Approaches ; 16,  Victoria  (Lon- 
don) Docks;  17,  Watchet  Harbour  Trust  and  Watchet  Har- 
bour)—Board  of  Trade  Reports. 


65.  Fishery  Board  (Scotland)— Copy  of  Reports. 

78.  National  Gallery — Return. 

79.  Poor  Law  Superintendents  (Scotland) — Return. 

53.  Duchy  of  Cornwall— Account  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements. 
58.  Small  Arms — Return. 

81.  East  India  Railways— Return. 

82.  East  India  (Law  Expenses) — Return. 

83.  Committee  of  Selection — Special  Report. 

69.  Railway  and  Canal  Bills— Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (cor- 
rected pages). 

4.  Bills— Imprisonment  for  Debt. 

34.  Grand  Juries  (Ireland)  Act  (1836)— Amendment. 

37.  Income-tax. 

Turnpike  Trusts  (England  and  Wales)— General  Report  of  tho 
Secretary  of  State. 

Delivered  the  5tli  Marche  1857. 

409.  (Session,  1856).  Railways  (number  and  description  of  persons 
employ  ed )— Retur  n , 

Delivered  the  10 th  March , 1857. 

19.  Harbour,  Ac.,  Bills  (18,  Ely  Tidal  Harbour  and  Railway) — • 
Board  of  Trade  Report. 

85.  Silver  Coinages  (Calcutta,  Ac.) — Return. 

90.  Committals  (Metropolis) — Abstract  of  Return. 

91.  Civil  Services — A statement  of  the  Estimates. 

92.  Revenue  Departments — A statement  of  the  Estimates. 
Railways  of  the  United  States — Report  by  Capt. Douglas  Galton, 

Delivered  the  1 \th  March , 1857. 

80.  Swansea  Cemetery — Correspondence. 

84.  Public  Debt,  Ac. — Accounts. 

96.  Exchequer  Bills— Account. 

36.  Bills — Industrial  Schools  (amended), 

38.  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction. 

39.  Customs  Duties. 

41.  Copyholds,  Ac.,  Commission  Continuance. 

42.  Municipal  Corporations  Act  Amendment. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette , March  6t7i , 1857.] 

Dated  21s/  November,  1856. 

2768.  Alexander  Clark,  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s- inn-fields — Improve- 
ments in  the  application  and  construction  of  revolving  window 
shutters  and  blinds,  and  metal  window  sashes. 

Dated  2.2nd  January,  1857. 

190.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  the  preparation  of  oil  for  lighting,  and  in  lamps,  wicks, 
and  chimneys.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  27 th  January,  1857. 

241.  David  Yoolow  Stewart,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  moulding 
or  manufacturing  cast-iron  pipes. 

Dated  12 th  February,  1857. 

409.  William  Bridges  Adams,  1,  Adain-street,  Adelphi — Improve- 
ments  in  buildings  and  other  structures. 

Dated  16 th  February,  1857. 

446.  Jean  Marie  Letestu — Improvements  in  signals. 

448.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane — Improved  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  nuts  and  washers.  (A  communi- 
cation.) 

450.  Thomas  Newcomb,  10,  Cowlev-place,  Commercial-road — Im- 
provements in  machinery  for  manufacturing  nails. 

452.  Joseph  Quick,  junr.,  and  Alexander  Fraser,  Sumner-street, 

Southwark — Improvements  in  apparatus  for  regulating  the 
drawing  off  and  the  supply  of  water  and  other  fluids. 

453.  Alexander  Parkes,  8,  Batli-road,  Birmingham — Improvements 

in  the  manufacture  of  nails. 

454.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  LincolnVinn-fields — Improvements 

in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  pasteboard. 
(A  communication.) 

Dated  17 th  February,  1857. 

456.  Thomas  Ball,  3,  Hyde-street,  Bloomsbury — An  improved  port- 
able oven  for  baking  bread  and  other  articles  of  food,  in  the 
camp,  the  field,  or  the  house. 

458.  Charles  Cowpcr,  20,  Southampton  buildings,  Chancery-lane — 
Improvements  in  making  drains,  and  in  machinery  for  that 
purpose.  (A  communication.) 

460.  William  Burslem  and  John  Burslem,  Cheadle,  Cheshire— An 
improved  picker  to  he  used  in  power  looms  for  weaving. 

462.  Thomas  Withnnll,  Manchester — Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  copper,  brass,  or  other  metallic  rollers  or  cylinders. 
464.  Harby  Barber,  Belgrave,  Leicestershire — Improvements  in 
knitting  machinery. 

466.  Augustus  Kaltwasser,  5,  Grove-street,  Camden-town — An  im- 
provement in  the  action  of  horizontal  pianofortes. 

468.  Robert  Barlow  Cooley,  Nottingham — An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  knitted  fabrics. 

470.  John  Naylor,  Wintcrton,  near  Brigg,  Lincolnshire — Improve- 

ments in  horse  hoes. 

Dated  IHth  Februaiy,  1857. 

471.  Charles  de  Bergue,  Dowgate-hill— Certain  improvements  in 

marine  steam  engines. 

472.  Jacob  Green,  Philadelphia,  U.S. — Improvements  in  furnaces 

for  burning  combustible  gases  under  pressure  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  iron,  and  other  metals. 

473.  Hector  Christie,  Salford— Improvements  in  finishing  and  polish- 

ing threads  and  yarns. 
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4*4.  llobert  Best,  Birmingham— An  improvement  or  improvements 
in  illumination.  . 

475.  John  Bvlands,  Warrington— Improvements  in  annealing  wire. 

476.  Julien  Blanc,  59,  Hue  St.  Louis,  Batignolles,  near  1 ans  Im- 

provements in  making  bread  and  biscuits.  (A  communica- 
tion.) , T , 

478.  John  Moule,  Seabright-place,  Hackney-road  Improved  appa- 

ratus to  be  used  for  burning  pyrotechnic  compositions  or 
preparations  for  producing  artificial  lights  of  various  colours. 

479.  David  Cheetham,  llochdale— Improvements  in  machinery  or 

apparatus  for  preparing,  spinning,  and  reeling  cotton  and 
other  fibrous  materials.  . , 

480.  Samuel  Dyer,  Bristol— Certain  improvements  in  ships  wind- 

lasses, capstans,  bumpkins,  gins,  and  cranes.  # 

481.  Louis  Leon  Fauclier,  5,  Petite  Hue  Taranne,  Paris  Improve- 

ments in  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  type  and  other 
articles  used  in  letter  press  printing. 

Dated  19 Ih  February , 1857. 

484.  David  Lloyd  Price,  Beaufort,  Brecknockshire— Improvements 

in  electrical  apparatus  for  giving  signals,  and  appliances 
connected  therewith.  . 

485.  William  Halsall  and  William  Hayhurst,  Bury,  Lancashire— 

An  improved  self-acting  “ temple,"  to  be  employed  in  power 
looms  for  weaving. 

486.  James  Abernethy,  Westminster— An  improved  mode  of  con- 

structing breakwaters  in  deep  water. 

487.  James  Crook,  Winckwortli -place,  Hoxton — Improvements  in 

looms  for  weaving  elastic  and  other  fabrics. 

488.  Thomas  Clayton,  Manchester— Improvements  in  machinery  or 

apparatus  for  ornamenting  and  embossing  wood,  leather, 
paper,  and  other  similar  articles. 

489.  William  Clark,  53,  Chancery-lane— Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  of  sheet  glass.  (A  communication.) 

490.  James  Lord,  2,  Brierly-street,  Rochdale,  and  William  Soothill, 

Stock-road,  Rochdale— Improvements  in  steam  boilers  for 
the  more  effectual  consumption  of  smoke,  whereby  a great 
saving  of  coal  will  be  effected. 

491.  Henry  Young  Darracott  Scott,  Brompton  Barracks,  near  Chat- 

ham— An  improved  manufacture  of  cement. 

492.  Peter  Cato  and  Joseph  Betteley,  Liverpool— Improvements  in 

the  masts,  yards,  and  spars  for  ships  or  sailing  vessels. 

Dated  20 th  February , 1857. 

493.  William  Oakes,  Stockton-on-Tees,  Durham— Improvements 

in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

495.  Edward  Edwards,  Abenburv-forge,  Wrexham— Improvements 

in  the  manufacture  of  chains  for  cables  and  other  purposes. 

496.  John  Grist,  Islington — Improvements  in  mash  tuns  and  in  ap- 

paratus to  be  employed  therewith,  which  apparatus  is  also 
applicable  to  the  heating  and  keeping  up  of  a continuous 
circulation  of  liquids  in  any  vessel  to  which  it  may  be  con- 
nected. 

497.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street— Improvements 

in  steam  digging  apparatus  suitable  for  draining  and  excavat- 
ing purposes,  parts  of  which  are  applicable  to  reaping.  (A 
communication.) 

499.  John  Combe,  Leeds— Improvements  in  the  construction  and 

driving  of  power  looms  in  the  formation  of  shuttles,  and  in 
the  winding  and  arrangements  of  weft,  parts  of  which  im- 
provements are  applicable  to  other  purposes. 

500.  Frederick  Charles  Jeune,  Gresliam-street — An  improved  manu- 

facture of  artificial  leather. 

501.  Joseph  Glover  and  John  Bold,  junr.,  Liverpool — Improvements 

consisting  of  extended  uses  of  photography  as  applied  to 
dials,  tablets,  and  pictures. 

502.  Wilhelm  Zipser  and  Johann  Peter  Klein,  Biala,  Galicia,  Aus- 

tria— Improved  machinery  or  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth. 

Dated  21  st  February , 1857. 

504.  Elkan  Adler,  133,  High  Iiolborn— Improvements  in  spring 

bed  bottoms,  said  bottoms  being  applicable  to  other  descrip- 
tions of  furniture. 

505.  Alexander  Theophilus  Blakely,  Tonbridge-wells— Improve- 

ments in  ordnance. 

506.  John  Elce  and  Samuel  Hartley,  Manchester— Improvements 

in  machinery  for  moulding. 

507.  Joseph  Fielding,  Ashton-under- Lyne — An  improved  apparatus 

applicable  to  steam-pipes  or  cylinders  used  for  heating  and 
drying,  which  said  apparatus  may  be  similarly  employed 
wherever  steam  is  used  for  such  purposes. 

508.  John  Whitehead,  Preston— Improvements  in  boilers. 

509.  Francis  Hay  Thomson,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  the  manu- 

facture of  iron. 

510.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s- inn-fields— Improvements 

in  spinning  machines.  (A  communication.) 

611.  John  Barber,  Manchester— Improvements  incompound  printing 

maundrills. 

612.  John  Middleton,  Hyde,  Cheshire,  and  William  Stent,  Fairfield, 

near  Manchester— Improvements  in  railway  chairs,  and  in 
the  joining  of  rails  for  railways. 

514.  John  Turner,  Syresham,  Northamptonshire — Improvements  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  bread,  and  in  the  component 
parts  of  the  same  . 

614.  Victor  Touche,  14,  Rathbonc-place,  Oxford-street—  Improve- 

ments in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  bass  or  bast. 

615.  John  Williams,  Wigginton,  Oxfordshire — Improvements  in 

common  road  vehicles. 

516.  Michael  Grouse,  649,  Oxford-street— An  improved  apparatus 
for  giving  stability  to  life  boats  and  other  boats. 


1617.  George  Phillips,  Hammersmith— Improvements  in  stationary 
cabinets,  and  in  envelopes  to  be  used  therewith. 

518.  William  Gossage,  Widnes — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
I of  soda  and  potash. 

519.  Auguste  Quidde  and  Charles  Mayet,  Biala,  Galicia,  Austria — 
Certain  improvements  in  propelling. 

Dated  23 rd  February , 1857. 

521.  William  Footman,  24,  Rodney-street,  Pentonville — Further 
utilizing  the  illuminating  properties  of  gas,  by  improvements 
in  burners  and  shades  or  refiectors. 

523.  Joseph  James  Bannister,  South wark — An  improved  watch  and 
property  protector  pocket. 

525.  Francis  Coniliane  La  Croix,  New  York — An  improvement  in 
reducing  and  reefing  the  topsails  of  vessels. 

527.  James  Edward  Shearman,  Pimlico — Improvements  in  saddles 
and  collars  for  horses  and  other  animals. 

529.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — An  improved 
furnace  for  locomotive  and  other  boilers.  (A  communica- 
tion.) 

531.  Jacques  Henri  Marie  Maissiat,  Paris— Improvements  in  dibbling 
machinery  for  depositing  grain  and  manure. 

533.  Laurent  Laurot,  22,  Rue  Fontaine  St.  George’s,  Paris — Sepa- 
rating the  different  solid  fatty  (acides  gras)  acids  from  the 
liquid  fatty  ones. 

535.  John  Milnes,  Sutton  Mill,  Ivildwick,  Yorkshire,  and  William 
Thompson,  Sutton  Mill — Improvements  in  looms  for  weaving. 
Dated  24/4  February , 1857. 

537.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  under  skirts  or  petticoats.  (A  communication.) 

539.  Joseph  Betteley,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  machinery  for 
lifting  and  working  anchors,  cables,  and  other  weights  on 
shipboard. 

541.  Alexander  Parkes,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  separating 
tin  from  tin-plate  scrap, "find  tin  or  zinc  from  other  surfaces 
of  iron. 

543.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields — Improvements 
in  fastenings  for  dress  and  other  purposes.  (A  communica- 
tion.) 

545.  Alexander  Mitchell,  Peterhead,  N.B. — Improvements  in  har- 
poon guns. 

Dated  25 th  February , 1857. 

547.  William  Wood,  Monkhill-liouse,  near  Pontefract,  Yorkshire — 
Improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carpets  and  other  pile  fabrics. 

549.  James  Fenton,  Low  Moor,  near  Bradford — An  improved  me- 
thod of  connecting  the  feed  pipes  of  locomotive  engines  and 
tenders. 

551.  Laurent  Piaud,  39,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris — Improvements 
in  ventilating  and  preventing  inundations  in  coal  mines. 

553.  Louis  Emile  Ossian  Degrand,  Paris — Certain  improved  lenticu- 
lar glasses  for  lighting  and  reflecting  or  refracting. 

555*  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln's-inn  fields — Improvements 
in  apparatus  or  instruments  for  measuring  distances  and  ele- 
vations. (A  communication.) 

557.  Moses  Haym  Picciotto,  8,  Crosby- square — Improvements  in 
preparing  flax,  hemp,  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

559.  Auguste  Godet,  Capne.  de  Marines,  Bordeaux — Improvements 
in  reefing  sails. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF 
March  6 th. 

2085.  Paul  Rapsey  Hodge. 

2087.  Felix  Estivant. 

2103.  George  Tomlinson  Bous- 
field. 

2105.  William  Smith. 

2113.  John  Taylor. 

2128.  John  Talbot  Pitman. 

2130.  Albert  Demerit  Bishop. 
2160.  Robert  Elray  Garrood. 

2202.  William  Young. 

2388.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
2582.  William  King  Westly. 

2814.  Peter  Walker. 

2974.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
3005.  Warren  A.  Simonds.j 
40.  David  Baker. 

March  10  th. 

2123.  James  Hudson. 

2129.  Alexander  Chaplin. 

2140.  John  Elliott. 

2143.  William  Whittle. 

2150.  Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister. 
2154.  Jean  Baptiste  Justin  Lassie. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

2158.  Alexander  Rowand. 

2176.  Antoine  Andraud. 

2179.  Carl  Heinrich  Schroder. 
2200.  Archibald  Templeton  and 
John  Lawson. 

2241.  Victor  Frederic  Antoino 

Prost. 

2242.  Robert  Brown. 

2256.  Marius  Pellen. 

2285.  Thomas  Arthur  Dillon  and 
John  Gray,  M.D. 

2288.  William  Gostwyck  Gard. 
2315.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de 
Fontainemoreau. 

2524.  William  Brodie. 

2694.  Andrew  Symington. 

2761.  William  Ed.  Newton. 

2781.  George  Salt. 

2782.  James  Broadloy. 

3051.  Benjamin  Goodfellow. 

3091.  William  Armand  Gilbee. 

3.  William  Rigby. 

15.  Joseph  House. 

18.  John  Pettigrew. 

75.  Robert  Turnbull. 


Patents  on  witicit  the  Third 
March  2nd. 

523.  Josoph  Bour. 

529.  Felix  Abate. 

612.  Johnson  Hands. 

March  3 rd. 

562.  James  Smith. 

March  5/4. 

548.  Henry  Bernoulli  Barlow. 
March  6/4. 

550.  George  Beardsley. 


Year’s  Stamp  Dctv  nxs  been  Paid 
March  7/4. 

547.  Thomas  Dunn. 

558.  William  Warno. 

567.  William  Young. 

673.  William  Peace. 

580.  William  Mill. 

683.  Desire  Parfait  Lefevrc. 

584.  Zcphirin  Boitteux. 

710.  George  Collier. 
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FRIDAY,  MARCH  20,  1857. 

- — -» 

NOTICE  TO  CANDIDATES. 

Persons  who  intend  to  offer  themselves  as 
Candidates  at  the  Society’s  Examinations  in 
June  next,  in  London  and  at  Huddersfield,  are 
desired  to  take  notice  that  no  one  will  he  ad- 
mitted to  the  Examinations  who  shall  not  have 
sent  in  his  “ Return  paper”  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  before  Monday,  the  20th  of 
April  next. 


EXHIBITION  OF  INVENTIONS. 

The  Society’s  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Inventions  will  be  opened  on  Monday  next,  the 
23rd  instant.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open 
every  day  till  the  23rd  of  May,  from  10  a.m.  to 
4 p.m.,  and  is  free  to  the  members  and  their 
friends.  Members,  by  tickets  or  by  written 
order  bearing  their  signature,  may  admit  any 
number  of  friends. 


Dumas,  Boussingault,  Playfair,  Johnston,  Mulder, 
Lehmann,  Persoz,  Bernard,  Payen,  and  others,  have 
developed  a body  of  facts,  which,  although  of  gigantic 
proportions,  may  yet  be  comprehended  in  a very  sim- 
ple expression,  namely,  that  the  various  alimentary 
substances  made  use  of  by  man  and  animals,  contain  at 
least  four  classes  of  constituents,  each  of  which  per- 
forms its  own  assigned  function  in  the  living  animal 
economy.  If  the  substance  contains  nitrogen,  it  usually 
serves  for  the  nourishment  of  tissue,  and  is  called  plastic 
or  nitrogenous;  if  it  is  deficient  in  nitrogen,  but  has  an 
excess  of  carbon  or  hydrogen,  it  then  undergoes  combus- 
tion in  the  body,  and  is  called  the  non-nitrogenous  or 
respiratory;  if  it  is  fatty  in  its  nature,  it  performs  the 
double  duty  of  maintaining  animal  warmth,  and  of 
assisting  in  the  assimilation  of  nitrogenous  compounds  ; 
and,  lastly,  if  it  is  saline  in  its  quality,  it  goes  to  build 
up  the  solid  textures  of  the  animal  frame,  and  also  does 
the  important  work  of  carrying  new  materials  into  the 
sjtstem  and  old  ones  out  of  it.  Man  and  animals  are 
alike  in  this  particular — that  they  cannot  live  upon  food 
which  does  not  contain  all  these  classes  of  constituents. 
Experience,  and  common  instinct  tell  us  also,  that 
these  classes  must  be  associated  in  due  proportion.  In 
fact,  a survey  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  made  use  of 
by  different  nations,  and  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  feed- 
ing which  characterise  particular  classes  of  individuals, 
will  show  that  there  is  ever  an  instinctive  struggle  to 
bring  together,  and  to  maintain  in  right  proportion,  these 
several  constituents  of  food.  This  fact  has  been  so 
forcibly  expressed  by  a recent  writer,  the  late  Mr.  John- 
ston, that  I shall  offer  no  apology  for  freely  quoting  him. 

A glance  at  the  table  before  you  will  show  that 


FIFTEENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Wednesday,  March  18,  1857. 


Table  I. 

NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  FOODS, 


The  Fifteenth  Ordinary  Mating  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  heiu  oil  Wed- 
nesday,  the  18th  inst.,  Professor  Owen,  F.R.S., 
in  the  chair. 


The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 


Blackmore,  Martin 
Field,  William 
Forster,  W.  E. 
Freston,  W.  A. 
Garland,  Rev.  George 


.Smith,  Thomas  Mosdell. 


Holland,  William 
Ludlam,  Henry 
Moxon,  Thomas 
Plummer,  Benjamin,  jun. 
Shapcott,  George  Pai  kman 


The  Paper  read  was  : — 


ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF  FOOD. 

By  Dr.  Letheby,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  College 
of  the  London  Hospital,  and  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
City  of  London. 

The  statistics  of  crime,  disease,  mortality,  and  even 
of  the  general  prosperity  of  a country,  are  intimately 
associated  with  all  that  concerns  the  supply  of  food  to 
the  people  \ the  question,  therefore,  of  the  economy  of 
food,  by  which  I mean  the  facts  of  its  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  proper  appropriation,  is  of  great  import- 
ance, for  it  alike  commands  the  attention  of  the  philan- 
thropist, the  philosopher,  and  the  statesman. 

I regret  that  the  time  at  my  disposal  this  evening  will 
not  permit  me  to  enter  upon  those  parts  of  the  subject 
which  concern  the  production  of  food  and  its  supply.  I 
must  confine  myself,  as  closely  as  possible,  to  those  facts 
which  have  been  clearly  made  out  respecting  the  proper 
.appropriation  of  it. 

_ Hardly  20  years  have  elapsed  since  chemists  and  phv- 
.siologists  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  composition 
of  food,  and  tire  uses  of  its  several  constituents  ; but  in 
"the  course  of  that  time,  the  labours  of  Prout,  Liebig, 
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15 

83.0 

2.0 

199.0 

... 

99.0 

Eggs 

74 

14.0 

10.5 

1.5 

25.0 

14  0 

39.0 

White  of  Egg 

78 

20.0 

1.6 

— 

20.0 

20.0 

Yolk  of  Egg 

52 

16.0 

30.0 

1.3 

72.0 

16.0 

88.0 

White  l-'ish 

79 

19.0 

1.0 

1.2 

2.4 

19.0 

21.4 

Salmon 

78 

17.0 

4.0 

1.4 

9.6 

17.0 

26.6 

Eel 

80 

10.0 

8.0 

1.3 

19.2 

10.0 

29.2 

Wheat  Flour 

15 

11.0 

70.0 

2.0 

1.7 

74.8 

11.0 

85.8 

Barley-meal 

15 

10.0 

70.0 

2.4 

2.0 

75.8 

10.0 

85.8 

Oat-meal 

15 

12.0 

62.0 

6.0 

3.0 

76.4 

12.0 

88.4- 

Rye- meal 

15 

9.0 

66.0 

2.0 

1.8 

70.8 

9.0 

79.8 

Indian-meal 

14 

9.0 

65.0 

8.0 

1.7 

84.2 

9.0 

93.2 

Rice  

14 

7.0 

76.0 

0.3 

0.3 

76.7 

7.0 

83.7 

I larricot 

19 

23.0 

45.0 

3.0 

3.6 

52.2 

23.0 

75.2 

Peas  

13 

22.0 

58.0 

2.0 

3.0 

62.8 

22.0 

84.8 

Beans 

14 

24.0 

44.0 

1.4 

3.6 

47.4 

24.0 

71.4 

Lentils 

14 

29.0 

44.0 

1.5 

2.3 

47.6 

29.0 

76.6 

Wheat  Bread 

44 

9.0 

49.0 

1.0 

2.3 

51.4 

9.0 

60.4 

Rye  Bread 

48 

5.3 

46.0 

1.0 

1.4 

48.4 

5.3 

53.7 

Potatoes 

74 

2.0  1 

23.0 

0.2 

0.7 

23.5 

2.0 

25.5 

Breen  Vegetables 

so 

2.0 

4.0 

0.5 

0.7 

5 0 

2.0  ; 

7.0 

Arrow-roots 

1 

18 

82.0 

82.0  ! 

...  | 

82.0 

In  this  Table  the  carboniferous  matter  is  calculated  as  starch  ; 10 
of  fat  being  equal  to  24  of  starch. 


different  kinds  of  food  contain  different  proportions 
of  the  four  proximate  principles  to  which  I have 
referred ; and,  if  we  regard  human  milk  as  the  type 
or  model  of  what  our  food  should  be,  it  will  be  seen 
that  whenever  we  partake  of  any  aliment  that  is  natu- 
rally deficient  in  one  or  more  of  these  principles,-  we 
endeavour  to  increase  it  by  art,  as  by  using  it  with  some 
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other  food  which  is  rich  in  the  defective  substance.  Our 
white  meat,  for  example,  is  deficient  in  fat;  we,  therefore, 
eat  bacon  with  veal,  with  liver,  and  with  fowl,  or  we 
capon  the  latter,  and  thus  increase  its  natural  fat.  We 
use  melted  butter  with  most  kind  of  fish,  or  wre  fry  them  in 
oil;  while  the  herring,  the  salmon,  and  the  cel,  are  usually 
fat  enough  in  themselves,  and  are  dressed  and  eaten  alone. 
It  is  with  a view  to  similar  adjustment  that  we  mix 
eggs  and  butter  with  sago,  tapioca,  and  rice ; that  we 
add  oil  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  to  salad ; that  we  boil 
rice  with  milk,  and  eat  cheese  with  maccaroni.  The 
same  instinct  has  determined  the  use  of  vegetables  with 
meat,  and  butter  with  bread.  Bacon  and  greens,  like 
pork  and  peas-pudding,  is  a conjunction  of  viands  which 
does  not  owe  its  popularity  to  old  habit  or  the  mere  taste 
of  the  epicure;  and  so  with  a dish,  common  in  Ireland, 
under  the  name  of  Kol-cannon ; the  potatoe,  which  is 
poor  in  gluten,  and  the  cabbage,  which  is  usually  rich  in 
this  ingredient,  are  mixed  together,  and  thus  they  approach 
the  composition  of  wheaten  bread,  but  both  of  these 
substances  are  deficient  in  fat  ; add,  therefore,  a little 
bacon  or  fat  pork  to  the  mixture,  and  you  have  a Kol- 
cannon,  which  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  best 
Scotch  oatmeal,  and  to  many  it  is  more  savory  and 
palatable.  Again,  the  mixture  so  usual  in  Ireland  and 
Alsace,  of  butter-milk  or  curdled  milk  and  potatoes,  and 
the  combination  of  rice  and  fat  which  makes  the  diet  of 
eastern  nations ; even  the  little  dab  of  butter  upon  the 
poor  man’s  potatoe,  and  the  bit  of  cheese  that  he  eats 
with  his  bread  for  dinner,  are  matters  not  of  luxury  but 
of  necessity,  and  they  show  how  by  long  experience  we 
have  at  last  learnt  to  adjust  the  proximate  constituents 
of  food,  so  as  best  to  maintain  tire  health  and  vigour  of 
the  body.  “ But  when,  through  force  of  circumstances, 
or  through  a distorted  taste,  the  natural  instinct  for  such 
adjustment  cannot  be  gratified,  or  is  foolishly  thwarted, 
the  health  is  endangered,  the  constitution  gradually 
altered,  the  temperament  modified,  life  shortened,  families 
extinguished,  and  whole  races  of  men  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.” 

There  is  a law  of  nature,  therefore,  which  regulates 
these  things;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Liebig,  “ it  is 
the  elevated  mission  of  science  to  bring  this  law  home  to 
our  minds ; it  is  her  duty  to  show  why  man  and  ani- 
mals require  such  admixture  in  the  constituents  of  their 
food  for  the  support  of  the  vital  functions,  and  what  the 
influences  are  which  determine,  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  law,  changes  in  the  admixture. 

“ The  knowledge  of  the  law  elevates  man  in  regard  to 
an  important  function  which  he  possesses  in  common 
with  the  lower  animals,  above  the  level  of  those  beings 
which  are  destitute  of  reason,  and  supplies  him,  in  the 
regulation  of  those  bodily  wants  which  are  essential  to 
his  existence  and  prosperity,  with  a protection  which  the 
lower  animals  do  not  require,  because  in  them  the  com- 
mands of  the  instinctive  law  are  not  opposed  or  over- 
powered by  the  allurements  of  sense  or  by  a perverted 
and  resisting  will.” 

The  recognition  of  this  law,  and  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  dietaries  of  a community,  are  obviously 
of  great  advantage,  for  not  only  would  they  tend  to  in- 
crease the  health  and  strength  of  the  population,  but 
they  would  also  effect  a great  economy  in  the  general 
use  of  food.  That  there  are  difficulties  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  such  an  application  cannot  be  doubted ; in 
fact,  the  natural  peculiarities  of  individuals,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  differences  of  occupation,  and  the  ever- 
varying  quality  of  the  food  itself,  is  enough  to  create  a 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  general  application 
until  the  progress  of  our  science  has  gone  far  beyond  its 
present  position.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  well- 
acknowledged  facts  at  our  disposal  which  may  serve  as  a 
temporary  guide  to  practice. 

A healthy  vigorous  man  consumes  annually  about 
7041bs.  of  solid  matter  in  his  food,  and  yet  the  weight 
of  his  body  remains  constant.  This  large  amount  of 


food  has  therefore  not  contributed  to  the  bulk  of  his 
frame,  but  has  evidently  been  expended  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  force.  It  is  true  that  during  the  whole  time 
portions  of  his  system  have  been  constantly  undergoing 
change — that  they  have  been  worn  out  by  labour  and  as 
constantly  repaired  by  food  ; but  to  disentangle  the  sub- 
ject from  all  such  complicated  phenomena,  it  is  evident 
that  the  ultimate  destiny  and  purpose  of  the  food  has 
been  the  development  of  force.  Ought  we  not,  therefore, 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  relations  between 
them?  In  other  words,  have  we  not  here,  as  in  physics, 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  relations  between  cause 
and  effect. 

Experiments  on  healthy  men  have  shown  that  the 
daily  consumption  of  the  two  principle  elements  of  food 
— namely,  carbon  and  nitrogen,  are  about  5,500  grains 
of  the  former,  and  125  of  the  latter.  These  are  con- 
tained in  a diet  composed  of  12oz.  of  beef  and  20oz.  of 
bread,  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  butter.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  this  quantity  of  food  has,  for  an 
ordinary  machine,  a thermotic  power  capable  of  raising 
fourteen  millions  of  pounds  one  foot  high  ; but  we  find 
that  when  it  is  consumed  in  the  animal  machine,  and 
that,  too,  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances, 
the  power  is  not  more  than  three-and-a-half  millions  of 
pounds  to  the  height  of  a foot.  Even  this  is  excessive 
labour ; for,  to  judge  from  the  work  done  by  an  active 
labourer,  or  by  a strong  criminal  at  the  treadmill,  it 
rarely  exceeds  two  millions  of  pounds  ; in  fact,  the  last 
worthy  only  lifts  about  one  million  of  pounds  to  the 
height  of  a foot  every  day. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  the  mechanical  power  of  food 
in  the  human  body,  it  is  clear  that  a large  amount 
of  motive  force  is  otherwise  disposed  of  than  in  the  out- 
ward manifestations  of  work.  Much  of  this  is  doubtless 
used  in  the  various  massive  and  molecular  movements  of 
the  internal  structures,  each  of  which  demands  an  ex- 
penditure of  pow'er  which  cannot  be  rightly  estimated.  The 
beating  of  the  heart,  the  movements  of  respiration,  the 
friction  of  the  circulating  fluids,  and  the  peristaltic  action 
of  the  viscera  are  examples  of  these.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
brain  there  is  also  an  expenditure  of  force,  and  the  loss  of 
animal  heat  by  radiation  is  also  a loss  of  power ; and  little 
is  known  of  these  various  deficiencies  beyond  the  fact  that 
in  the  aggregate  of  the  day’s  work  they  amount  to  from  J 
to  -jtjth  of  the  entire  force  of  the  body.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  a ration  of  food  containing  5,500  grains  of 
carbon  and  125  of  nitrogen  is  capable  of  developing 
enough  available  power  in  the  human  system  to  raise 
a weight  of  one  million  pounds  a foot  high,  we  have 
then  a standard  of  working  power  by  which  we  may 
estimate  the  labour  value  of  the  several  dietaries  now 
in  use, 

Another  point  of  importance  in  the  economy  of  food 
is  the  question  that  relates  to  the  proportions  of  the 
several  constituents  of  food  that  ought  to  be  associated 
in  order  that  the  work  of  alimentation  may  be  properly 
performed ; for,  as  I have  already  said,  experience  lias 
shown  that  there  is  a natural  law  which  regulates  the 
demand  for  the  plastic,  the  respiratory,  the  fatty  and 
saline  elements  of  food  ; and  whenever  it  happens 
that  either  of  these  is  deficient  or  in  excess,  the  pro- 
cess of  alimentation  is  soon  interfered  with,  and  the 
functions  of  tire  whole  system  deranged.  Human  milk, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a model  food,  furnishes  an 
indication  of  how  much  of  these  principles  should  be 
taken  together.  From  that  we  conclude,  that  flic  pro- 
portions which  are  best  suited  for  the  wants  of  the  ani- 
mal system,  are  one  part  of  the  plastic  to  about  three  of 
the  respiratory,  and  in  the  case  ol  the  physiological 
ration  to  which  1 have  alluded,  viz.,  the  12  ozs.  of  beet 
and  20  of  bread,  with  half-an-ounce  of  butter,  these  are 
the  proi>ortions  in  which  they  are  combined  : but  an  ex- 
amination of  the  table  which  I have  drawn  up,  will 
show  that  these  proportions  rarely  occur  in  any  single 
aliment.  Hence,  the  necessity  for  associating  different 
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articles  of  food  so  as  to  obtain  the  results  indicated  in 
the  standard.  Acting  on  the  supposition  that  the  nitro- 
genous elements  are  the  most  important,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  represent  the  equivalent  values  of  food 
according  to  the  proportions  of  these  substances  contained 
in  them,  but  all  such  attempts  have  failed  to  acquire 
a practical  character  because  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
proportions  of  the  other  proximate  principles  are  never  con- 
stant. (See  Tables  I.  and  II.) 


Table  II. 


Nutritive  equivalents — calculated  according  to  the  amounts 
of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  substances  ; human  milk  being  100. 


Vegetable. 

Animal. 

llice  

Human  Milk 

..  100 

Potatoes 

..  S4 

Cows’  Milk 

...  237 

Maize 

Yolk  of  Egg 

..  305 

liye 

Oysters 

..  305 

lladisti 

Cheese 

..  331 

Wheat 

Eel 

..  434 

Barley  

Mussel 

..  528 

Oats 

Ox-liver 

..  570 

White  Bread 

..  142 

Pigeon 

..  756 

Black  Bread 

..  166  , 

Mutton 

..  773 

Peas 

Salmon 

..  776 

Lentils 

Lamb 

..  833 

Haricots 

Beans 

White  of  Egg 

Lobster 

..  845 
..  859 

Skate 

..  859 

Veal 

..  873 

Beef 

..  880 

Pork 

..  893 

Turbot 

..  898 

Ham 

..  910 

Herring 

..  914 

If,  in  fact,  it  were  desirable  to  tabulate  substances 
according  to  the  proportion  of  their  plastic  or  nitro- 
genous constituents,  then  the  figures  in  the  eighth 
coloumn  ot  my  table  would  represent  the  per  centage 
nutritive  powers  of  such  substances  ; but  if  it  were 
required  to  tabulate  them  according  to  their  value  as 
respiratory . foods,  then  the  seventh  column  would 
be  indicative  of  their  strength  ; while  the  tabular 
•arrangement  expressive  of  their  total  percentage  amount 
■ot  nutritive  power  would  be  expressed  in  the  last  column. 
A very  little  attention  to  the  proportions  of  the  several 
nutritive  elements  as  expressed  in  this  table  will  indi- 
cate the  kinds  of  combinations  that  should  be  effected 
in  order  to  secure  the  proper  proportions  of  the  model  or 
physiological  standard.  But  here  also  the  application 
■ot  science  must  be  controlled  by  practice,  for,  as  Poggiale 
observes,  the  nutritive  power  of  alimentary  substances 
depends  also  on  their  strength,  their  cohesion,  and  their 
digestibility,  and  i requently  a substance  rich  in  alimentary 
principles,  but  difficult  of  digestion,  nourishes  less,  and 
produces  less  strength  than  another  matter  easily  dis- 
solved by  the  digestive  juices.  Thus,  meat  nourishes 
much  more  than  cooked  white  of  egg,  although  these 
two  substances  possess  the  same  composition.  If  we  add 
to  flour  one-third  its  weight  of  water,  it  is  found  that 
we  shall  not  produce  the  same  physiological  effects  as 
with  bread  which  contains  the  same  principles.  Gelatine 
is  more  nitrogenous  than  meat,  aud  yet  numerous  experi- 
ments have  proved  that  dogs  die  after  several  weeks  of 
this  exclusive  regimen,  whereas  with  meat  alone  they 
live  much  longer.  Again,  the  nitrogenous  principles  of 
the  eorticle  layers  of  corn,  as  the  bran  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  &c.,  are  refractory  to  the  action  of  the 
digestive  organs  of  man.  And,  lastly,  it  has  been  proved 
again  and  again  by  experiment  , that  an  artificial  mixture 
■of  the  several  constituents  of  bread  and  beef  have  not 
■the  nutritive  value  of  the  natural  substances.  It  is  im- 


portant, therefore,  that  all  our  theoretical  results  should 
be  carefully  controlled  by  practice. 

This  leads  me  to  the  question  of  the  actual  proportions 
in  which  these  substances  are  associated  in  the  several  pub- 
lic dietaries  of  the  country.  ( Vide  Table,  following  page.) 

The  smallest  amount  of  food  on  which  a healthy 
man  can  exist,  and  that  only  for  a short  time,  is 
the  punishment  diet  in  prisons  of  a pound  of  bread 
a-day  with  water.  This  furnishes  8-2  parts  of  respi- 
ratory, and  l'f  of  plastic.  It  is  manifest,  even  from 
theory,  that  these  amounts  of  nutriment  are  not 

1 Sufficient  to  maintain  t!ie  in*£‘nv^*/'7  n^'  tvefom  ^ 
man,  therefore,  placed  on  such  a diet  soon  begins  to  feed 
on  himself  and  to  lose  weight  ; in  the  course  of  three 
days  he  will,  on  an  average,  lose  31bs.  in  weight ; and  in 
most  of  the  prisons  where  a man  is  under  long  punish- 
ment, as  for  example,  over  two  weeks,  he  has  full 
rations  every  fourth  day.  If  these  were  not  furnished  to 
him — his  system,  though  perfectly  inactive  as  regards 
bodily  work,  would  get  thoroughly  out  of  repair.  But 
little  less  nutritive  is  the  diet  supplied  at  the  County 
and  Borough  Gaols  of  England  to  the  prisoner  who  is  to 
be  confined  for  a period  of  not  more  than  seven  days. 
His  daily  rations  of  bread,  meat,  and  milk,  contain  only 
about  2 ozs.  of  plastic  matter  and  12-1  of  respiratory. 
Next  in  the  series  are  the  dietaries  of  the  County  and 
Borough  prisons  when  the  prisoner  is  confined  for  more 
than  two  months  and  is  not  kept  at  hard  labour.  These 
furnish  about  16  ozs.  of  solid  respiratory  matter,  and 

3- 1  of  plastic.  In  the  Scotch  prisons  the  amounts  are 
19  ozs.  of  the  former,  and  3'4  of  the  latter ; while  in 
the  Irish  gaols,  it  is  20-5  and  3-4.  When  the  prisoner 
is  employed  at  hard  labour  the  dietary  in  the  English 
prisons  is  3'5  ozs.  of  plastic  and  18-2  of  respiratory  ; in 
the  Irish,  it  is  3-6  and  22-0;  and  in  the  Scotch,  it  is 

4- 5  and  27'0.  The  Unions  of  England  employ  dietaries 
which  are  exceedingly  variable,  but  the  daily  average  of 
them  is  2-8  ozs.  of  plastic  and  14-2  of  respiratory.  This 
is  somewhat  less  in  nutritive  value  than  the  dietaries 
furnished  to  destitute  debtors  ; for  the  average  of  these 
is  3-1  ozs.  of  plastic  matter  and  16-3  of  respiratory,  so 
that  tire  poor  man  who  who  lias  to  seek  parish  relief 
after  the  hard  struggle  of  a long  life,  is  actually  worse 
provided  for  than  he  who  by  careless  or  improvident 

j habits  lias  become  the  inmate  of  a prison.  And  worse 
still,  the  convict  whose  crimes  have  made  him  a curse 
to  society,  and  whose  labour  while  in  prison  does  not 
produce  above  two  pound  ten  a-year,  is  carefully 
tended  in  a comfortable  home,  and  has  daily  a rich 
diet  of  3-6  ozs.  of  solid  nitrogenous  matter,  and 
18'4  of  respiratory.  In  short,  as  the  table  will  show, 
the  day’s  ration  of  an  unfortunate  inmate  of  a Union 
is  only  about  331  ozs.  in  weight,  while  that  of  the 
debtor  is  38  ozs.,  and  that  of  the  convict  is  nearly  48  ozs. 
Such  a contrast  in  the  comforts  of  the  three  classes  is 
remarkable,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  it  an  encourage- 
ment to  crime ; in  fact,  when  an  unusual  want  presses 
upon  the  poorer  classes,  the  effect  of  this  temptation  is 
seen  in  the  crowding  of  the  public  gaols.  So  clearly  was 
this  shown  during  the  late  famine  in  Ireland,"  that  it 
became  the  subject  of  legislative  interference.  1 would 
not  urge,  however,  that  the  diet  of  the  criminal  should 
be  much  reduced,  but  rather  that  the  food  of  the  pauper 
should  be  increased;  for  to  judge  from  the  results  of 
practice,  as  well  as  from  the  indications  of  theory,  it  does 
not  appear  that  an  individual  can  sustain  himself  at 
ordinary  labour  on  a diet  that  contains  less  than  4 ozs. 
of  nitrogenous  matter  and  13  of  respiratory.  An  apt  il- 
lustration of  this  is  given  by  Dr.  Christison,  in  a recent 
report  on  this  subject.  The  prison  diet  at  Perth,  for 
long  terms  of  imprisonment,  consists  of  19  ozs.  of  car- 
boniferous matter  and  6 of  nitrogenous — in  all  25  ozs.,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Christison’s  scale.  Now  it  was  not  only 
found  unsafe  to  reduce  this  amount  for  ordinary  sedentary 
occupations,  but  it  was  found  also,  that  prisoners  could 
not  work  for  any  length  of  time  upon  it;  for  when 
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the  men  were  employed  in  pumping  water  for  the  prison 
use,  they  soon  gave  way  under  it.  An  addition  of  8 ozs. 
of  meat  and  6 of  bread  was  found  necessary,  and  then 
they  all  worked  vigorously  and  cheerfully.  Again,  the 
calamities  which  befel  our  soldiers  in  the  Crimea,  show 
that  the  dietaries  of  working  men  cannot  he  safely  re- 


duced beyond  the  physiological  standard.  To  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Christison,  any  scientific  person  conversant 
with  the  present  subject  could  have  foretold,  as  a certain 
consequence,  sooner  or  later,  of  their  dietary,  that  the 
British  troops  would  fall  into  the  calamitous  state  of 
heal th  which  befel  them  in  the  Crimea. 


Table  III. 


DIETARIES  AND  THEIR  NUTRITIVE  VALUES. 


Weekly  Consumption  in  Ounces. 

Daily  ditto. 

Bread  or 
Biscuit. 

Meat. 

I’otatoc. 

Meal, 

&c. 

Milk. 

Cheese. 

Butter. 

Carbon- 
1 iferous. 

Nitro- 

genous. 

Total  solid 
nutriment. 

Physiological 

140 

84 

• •• 

3.5 

12.7 

4.0 

16.7 

Prison  Punishment 

112 

8.2 

1.4 

9.6 

E.  Count  yaridBoroughGaols — 

Under  7 days 

121 

23 

39.5 

12.4 

2.2 

14.6 

Not  hard  labour 

172 

7.8 

3.2 

22.8 

15.4 

3.5 

15.7 

3. 1 

18.8 

Hard  labour 

1G3 

14.6 

63.4 

27.2 

41.6 

1.5 

18.2 

3.5 

21.7 

Scotch  Prisons — 

Under  3 days 

112 

28 

11.2 

1.9 

13.1 

Not  hard  labour 

30 

7.5 

152 

73 

175 

19.0 

3.4 

22.4 

Hard  labour 

7G 

10 

176 

100 

175 

27.0 

4.5 

31.5 

Irish  Prisons — 

Under  1 month 

5G 

192 

70 

70 

19.5 

2.9 

22.4 

Not  hard  labour 

56 

192 

GO 

170 

20.5 

3.4 

23.9 

Hard  labour 

04 

219 

70.5 

170 

22.0 

3.6 

25.6 

Military  Prisons — 

Under  84  days 

5G 

119 

210 

22.2 

3.S 

25.8 

Over  84  days 

56 

168 

210 

... 

27.8 

4.7 

32.5 

Destitute  Debtors 

15G 

iG 

52 

22 

21 

1C. 3 

3,1 

19.4 

Convict  Prisons 

161 

3G 

112 

12 

12.8 

18.4 

3.6 

22.0 

Unions  (Adults) 

112 

15.5 

51 

17 

34 

5.2 

i.i 

14.2 

2.8 

17.0 

Unions  (Children) 

90 

14 

32 

105 

... 

3.5 

11.1 

2.3 

13.4 

Lunatic  Asylums 

114 

23 

G8 

16 

14 

7 

1.3 

13.2 

4.0 

17.2 

Public  Hospitals 

93 

52 

5G 

14 

7 

3.2 

12.1 

3.5 

15.6 

Army — 

Crimea 

112f 

112 

14.5 

4.8 

19.3 

Home 

168 

84 

112 

... 

19.4 

4.8 

24.2 

Madras 

112 

112 

56 

4* 

16.5 

4.9 

21.4 

Bombay 

140 

112 

56 

56* 

22.2 

5.6 

27.8 

Field  (India) 

1G8 

108* 

30.7 

3.8 

34.5 

Navy 

1 1 2f 

112 

56 

17.7 

5.0 

22.7 

Navigator  (Crimea) 

140 

140 

28 

17.8 

6.2 

23.0 

Navigator  (Home) 

320 

96 

04 

12 

4 

18.6 

7.7 

2G.3 

Berwickshire  labourer 

122 

224 

224 

... 

37.1 

7.0 

44.1 

Yorkshire  labourer 

280 

126 

28 

... 

210 

49 

42.2 

8.8 

51.0 

In  this  Tabic  only  the  most  important  articles  of  diet  arc  mentioned,  although  the  others,  excepting  beer,  spirits,  tea,  and  coffee,  arc 
calculated  in  the  daily  consumption.  (*)  are  rations  of  rice,  and  (f)  are  of  biscuit.  Gruel  is  calculated  at  rate  of  2 ozs.  meal  per  pint. 


In  the  military  prisons  of  England  the  dietaries  for  I 
long  imprisonments  furnish  4-7  ozs.  of  plastic  matter, I 
and  27 '8  of  respiratory,  while  the  food  of  the  prisoner} 
who  is  confined  for  a period  of  less  than  84  days,  con- 
tains 3'8  ozs.  of  plastic  matter  and  22-2  of  respiratory. 
With  this  diet  the  prisoners  generally  lose  weight ; in 
fact,  out  of  a total  number  of  3,420  prisoners  that  where 
discharged  from  the  military  prisons  in  1 854,  there  were 
2,952  that  had  lost  an  average  weight  of  7 lbs.  9 ozs. 
per  man ; only  304  had  gained  in  weight,  and  they  ac- 
quired an  increase  of  2 lbs.  and  13  ozs.  per  man  ; the 
rest  had  not  altered  in  weight  at  all. 

The  ration  of  the  British  soldier  varies  with  circum- 
stances. Thus  the  home  ration  contains  4-8  ozs.  of  plastic 
matter  and  19  4 of  respiratory.  At  Madras,  it  con- 
tains 4-9  of  the  former  and  16-5  of  the  latter;  at 
Bombay,  it  is  5-6  and  22 '2 : while  the  field  rations  in 
India  contain  30’7  ozs.  of  respiratory  and  3'8  of  plastic. 
The  rations  in  the  Crimea  were  only  1 4 -5  ozs.  of  the  former 


and  4'8  of  the  latter.  This  amount  of  the  plastic  mate- 
rial is  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  soldier’s  rations 
when  at  home  or  in  the  colonies;  but  it  is  considerably 
less  than  the  Bombay  rations,  where  the  soldier  has  not 
the  necessity  for  the  food  which  his  great  exertions  de- 
manded in  the  Crimea.  The  dietaries  of  sailors  contain 
5 ozs.  of  nitrogenous  matter  and  17-7  of  carboniferous. 

As  a contrast  to  these  which  may  be  regarded  as 
dietaries,  which  just  serve  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
existence,  I may  refer  to  the  dietaries  of  hard  working 
men.  The  troop  of  navigators  which  performed  the  task 
I of  making  the  railroad  in  the  Crimea,  was  daily  supplied 
} with  20  oz.  of  bread,  20  ozs.  of  meat,  2 ozs.  of  peas,  2 ozs. 
of  rice,  If  ozs.  of  sugar,  1 oz.  of  coffee,  and  4 ozs.  of  rum 
I per  man.  These,  exclusive  of  the  rum  and  coffee,  contain 
0-2  ozs.  of  plastic  matter,  and  1 7*8  of  respiratory:  and  the 
j men  used  large  quantities  of  food  in  addition,  which  they 
purchased  on  the  spot.  A navigator’s  weekly  eonsump- 
I lion  when  at  home,  is  20  lbs.  of  bread  G lbs.  of  meat, 
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3 lbs.  of  potatoes,  12  ozs.  of  cheese,  4 ozs.  of  butter,  1 oz. 
of  'tea,  4 ozs.  of  coffee,  8 ozs.  of  cocoa,  and  21  gallons 
of  beer,  besides  about  4 lbs.  of  fresh  vegetables,  and 
sundry  drams  of  spirit ; excluding  the  beverages,  these 
rations  give  a daily  supply  of  7'7  oz.  of  plastic  matter 
and  26-3  of  respiratory.  A Berwickshire  reaper,  according 
to  Dr.  Christison , consumes  about  the  same  amount  of  these 
materials ; for  his  rations  contain  7 ozs.  of  plastic  matter 
and  37-1  of  respiratory.  But  the  largest  feeder  of  all  is 
the  Yorkshire  labourer,  who  consumes  daily  about  8-8  ozs. 
of  nitrogenous  food,  and  42-2  of  carboniferous.  These 
ought  to  furnish  the  equivalent  in  labour  of  three  million 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  lifted  one  foot  high. 

The  dietaries  of  our  public  hospitals  are  generally  of 
three  kinds,  viz.,  low  diet,  middle  diet,  and  full  diet. 
The  last  of  these  contains  3-5  ozs.  of  plastic  matter  and 
12  Y of  respiratory.  A middle  diet  is  little  more  than 
half  the  strength  of  the  former,  at  least  in  respect  of  the 
plastic  elements  ; and  in  a low  diet  there  is  hardly  \ of 
the  nourishing  material. 

The  dietaries  of  lunatic  asylums  are  very  variable,  but 
the  average  of  them  is  shown  in  the  table  ; and  it  will 
be  seen  that  a day’s  rations  for  a man  contains  4 ozs.  of 
nitrogenous  matter  and  13-2  of  carboniferous.  In  a 
general  way  the  dietaries  of  women  are  about  one-seventh 
less  than  those  of  men,  and  the  dietaries  of  children  ought 
not  to  be  much  less  than  those  of  women.  At  a large 
institution  in  this  metropolis,  where  many  children  at 
all  ages  are  regularly  maintained,  the  dietary  contains 
2-5  ozs.  of  plastic  matter  and  12-4  of  respiratory ; while  j 
that  which  has  been  recently  sanctioned  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  as  the  dietary  for  the  use  ot  children  in 
workhouses,  furnishes  2-3ozs.  of  plastic  matter  and  11Y  of 
respiratory. 

In  taking  a general  survey  of  the  dietaries  in  use  at 
different  establishments,  I have  been  struck  with  their 
great  variations  of  quality  and  nutritive  value.  Taking 
for  example  the  County  and  Borough  Gaols  ot  Eng- 
land, the  daily  allowances  of  food  vary  to  the  extent  of 
many  ounces.  At  Monmouth,  for  instance,  the  day  s 
rations  is  8 ozs.  of  bread,  14  ozs.  ot  oatmeal,  8 ozs.  of 
Indian  meal  and  a pint-and-a-lialf  of  milk;  while  at 
Brecknock,  it  is  24  ozs.  of  bread,  3‘4  ozs.  ot  meat,  16  ozs. 
of  potatoes,  and  2 pints  of  gruel.  The  same  kind  of  dis- 
crepancy exists  in  the  dietaries  of  unions,  hospitals, 
convict-prisons,  and  lunatic  asylums.  It  is  therefore  ot 
the  utmost  consequence  that  some  fixed  principles  should 
be  decided  on  for  the  direction  of  so  important  a matter. 
In  the  case  of  our  gaols,  the  criminal,  who  is  always 
well  acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  the  several  English 
prisons,  will  be  apt,  in  the  practice  of  crime,  to  make  his 
selection  of  those  localities  where  there  is  secured  to  him 
a comfortable  and  nourishing  diet.  Such  inducements 
have  a very  pernicious  tendency,  and  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  abolished.  Indeed,  with  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  different  places, 
it  would  be  easy  to  fix  upon  a scale  of  dietaries  that  would 
be  applicable  to  all  occasions. 

I do  not  mean  by  this,  that  it  is  possible,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  to  construct  tables  that  shall  at 
once  indicate  the  nutritive  or  alimentary  equivalents  of 
different  substances,  so  that  failing  in  the  supply  of  one, 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  it  good  by  the  substitution  of 
another.  This,  as  I have  already  said,  is  impracticable; 
for  the  relations  between  the  several  proximate  consti- 
tuents of  different  foods  are  very  inconstant;  and  if  we 
were  to  ask  how  much  of  meat,  bread,  rice,  and  potatoes 
may  be  substituted  for  each  other,  to  supply  the  2,000 
grains  of  nitrogenous  matter  which  are  daily  expended  on 
an  adult  human  body,  the  theoretical  answer  is  24  ozs. 
of  the  first,  51  of  the  second,  65 J-  of  the  third,  and  228£ 
of  the  fourth  ; but  these  quantities  contain  very  unequal 
proportions  of  carboniferous  matter,  and  hence  their  effects 
on  the  animal  system  is  also  very  unequal,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact,  that  in  the  act  of  appropriating  them  different 


amounts  of  labour  would  be  demanded  from  the  di- 
gestive organs.  So  also,  in  endeavouring  to  construct 
a table  of  nutritive  equivalents,  for  the  carboniferous 
matter  contained  in  different  foods,  attention  must 
be  paid  not  merely  to  the  relative  proportions  of  fat, 
starch,  and  saccharine  material,  but  also  to  the  res- 
piratory powers  of  these  substances  ; for  it  is  known  that 
10  parts  of  fat  have  the  value  of  24  of  starch,  or  25  of 
cane  sugar,  or  26  of  fruit  sugar,  or  27  of  spirit,  or  77  of 
lean  flesh ; and  experience  shows  us  that  these  are  the 
proportions  in  which  they  may  be  substituted  for  each 
other.  A nation  of  hunters,  and  those  who  go  naked  and 
are  exposed  to  great  losses  of  temperature,  consume  large 
quantities  of  respiratory  food  ; and  if  it  so  happens  that 
the  food  is  supplied  in  its  least  effective  form,  namely, 
as  lean  flesh,  the  quantity  disposed  of  is  enormous.  The 
Hottentots,  the  Bushmen,  and  the  inhabitants  generally 
of  Southern  Africa  are  notorious  for  the  large  amount  of 
food  they  consume.  According  to  Barrow,  they  are  the 
greatest  gluttons  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  “ Ten  of  our 
Hottentots,”  he  says,  “ate  a middling-sized  ox,  all  but 
the  hind  legs,  in  three  days ; but  they  had  very  little 
sleep  during  the  time,  and  had  fasted  the  two  preced- 
ing days.  With  them  the  word  is  to  eat,  or  to  sleep. 
When  they  cannot  indulge  in  the  gratification  of  the 
one,  they  generally  find  relief  in  flying  to  the  other ;” 
and  the  same  authority,  in  speaking  of  the  Bosjesmens, 
says  they  are  as  voracious  as  vultures.  “ The  three 
who  accompanied  us  to  our  waggons  had  a sheep 
given  to  them  about  five  in  the  evening,  which  was 
entirely  consumed  by  them  before  the  noon  of  the 
following  day.”  And  those  who  have  read  the  accounts 
given  by  Captain  Parry,  and  others,  of  the  gormandising 
powers  of  the  Esquimaux,  are  familiar  with  the  enormous 
quantities  of  food  they  can  dispose  of.  Sir  John  Boss 
states  that  it  amounts  to  201bs.  of  flesh  and  oil  daily ; 
and  Captain  Sir  W.  E.  Parry  once  tried,  as  a matter  of 
curiosity,  how  much  food  an  Esquimaux  lad  scarcely 
full-grown  would  consume.  In  24  hours  he  had  41bs.  and 
4oz.  of  hard  frozen  sea  horseflesh  in  the  raw  state,  the 
same  quantity  of  it  boiled,  lib.  and  12oz.  of  bread  and 
bread-dust,  besides  a pint  and  a quarter  of  rich  gravy  soup, 
a tumbler  of  strong  grog,  three  wine  glasses  of  raw  spirits, 
and  nine  pints  of  water.  But,  as  the  late  Dr.  Pereira 
observed,  the  most  marvellous  account  of  a gorman- 
dising power  is  that  published  by  Captain  Cochrane,  in 
his  “ Narrative  of  a Pedestrian  Journey  through  Russia 
and  Siberian  Tartary.”  He  says  that  the  Russian 
Admiral  Sariteheff  was  told  that  one  of  the  Zakuti  con- 
sumed in  24  hours  the  hind-quarter  of  a large  ox,  201bs. 
of  fat,  and  a proportionate  quantity  of  melted  butter  tor 
his  drink.  To  test  the  truth  of  tills,  the  Admiral  gave 
him  a thick  porridge  of  rice,  boiled  down  with  31bs.  ot 
butter,  weighing  together  281bs.,  and,  although  the 
glutton  had  already  breakfasted,  yet  did  he  sit  down  to  it 
with  great  eagerness,  and  consumed  the  whole  without 
stirring  from  the  spot ; and  except  that  his  stomach 
betrayed  more  than  ordinary  fulness,  he  showed  no  sign 
of  inconvenience  or  injury.  Captain  Cochrane  also  states 
that  a good  calf,  weighing  about  2001bs.,  may  serve  four 
or  five  Zakuti  for  a meal.  He  adds,  that  he  has  himself 
seen  three  of  them  consume  a reindeer  at  one  meal,  and 
that  a Zakuti  or  Tingouse  will  easily  devour  40lbs.  of 
meat  a day. 

After  such  facts  as  these,  it  is  not  difficult  to  be- 
lieve the  assertion  of  Liebig,  that  if  we  were  to  go  naked, 
like  certain  savage  tribes,  or  if  in  hunting  or  fish- 
ing we  were  exposed  to  the  same  degree  ot  cold  as 
the  Samoyedes,  we  should  be  able  to  consume  halt  of  a 
calf,  and  perhaps  a dozen  of  tallow'  candles  into  the  bar- 
gain daily,  as  warmly-clad  travellers  have  related  with 
astonishment  of  these  people.  In  fact,  the  cooling  of  the 
body,  by  whatever  cause,  creates  a demand  for  respiratory 
food,  and  he  will  best  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case  who  uses  food  rich  in  carboniferous  matter. 
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Hence  it  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  northern  climates 
find  a sustaining  power  in  fats  and  oils,  which  is  not 
possessed  by  any  other  kind  of  food  ; and  Sir  John 
Boss,  in  urging  this  on  the  attention  of  Arctic  travellers, 
says,  that  the  use  of  such  food  is  the  true  secret  of  life 
in  those  frozen  regions,  and  that  the  natives  cannot  subsist 
without  it,  for  they  become  diseased  and  die  with  a more 
meagre  diet.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  amount 
of  respiratory  matter  contained  in  food  is  quite  as  im- 
portant for  consideration  as  that  of  plastic ; and  in  all 
our  endeavours  to  give  a practical  tendency  to  the 
theoretical  results  of  science,  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  more  solid  facts  of  experience;  for  he  who  con- 
structs a table  of  nutritive  equivalents,  without  regard 
to  all  the  constituents  of  food,  that  is,  to  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  it  in  its  totality,  fails  to  give  a 
practical  value  to  his  labours.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
least  important  of  all  the  nutritive  components  of  food, 
namely,  the  saline  elements,  it  is  not  a matter  of  small 
importance  as  to  whether  they  are  present  in  right  pro- 
portion or  not,  for  they  are  contained  in  all  the  tissues 
and  fluids  ot  the  body,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  giving 
solidity  to  the  structures,  and  of  acting  as  means  of  con- 
veying nutriment  into  the  system,  and  of  carrying  the 
wasted  materials  out  of  it.  They  are,  therefore,  among 
the  prime  agents  of  alimentation  and  secretion.  Of  all 
these  elements  common  salt  is  the  most  important. 
Nearly  half  of  the  saline  matter  of  our  blood  is  com- 
posed of  it : and  though  the  food  generally  contains 
enough  of  this  compound  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
system,  yet  it  is  sometimes  deficient  of  it,  and  then  the 
necessity  for  a special  supply  is  manifested  by  a craving 
which  must  be  appeased ; in  fact,  the  use  of  salt  as  a 
condiment  has  always  been  clearly  recognised,  and  has 
entered  into  the  composition  of  every  dietary.  In  some 
districts,  where  it  is  scarce,  it  becomes  a valuable  arti- 
cle of  commerce,  and  even  human  life  is  bartered  for 
it.  Among  the  Gallas,  for  example,  on  the  coast  of 
Sierra  Leone,  the  brother  will  sell  his  sister,  and  the 
husband  his  wife,  for  salt;  and  even  in  the  more  civi- 
lised parts  of  Europe  it  is  made  the  subject  of  a tax, 
which  Liebig  truly  says,  is  the  most  odious,  the  most 
unnatural,  and  the  most  disgraceful  to  human  reason. 
Animals,  urged  by  an  instinct  that  is  often  superior  to 
the  boasted  intellect  of  man,  perceive  the  necessity  for 
a free  use  of  it.  They  will  travel  for  miles  to  reach  the 
salt  lake  or  the  briny  spring,  where  their  wants  can 
be  supplied  ; and  from  the  accounts  given  by  travellers, 
it  appears  that  in  many  places  where  salt  is  not  easily  pro- 
cured, the  domestic  animals  perish  for  want  of  it.  Warden 
says,  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  northern  districts  of 
Brazil,  where  the  animals,  deprived  of  salt,  cease  to  be 
prolific,  and  then  die.  The  experiments  of  Boussingault 
upon  cattle,  have  also  shown  how  important  is  the 
function  of  salt  in  nourishing  the  system.  He  found 
that  when  cows  were  deprived  of  it  they  got  out  of  con- 
dition, the  hair  became  rough  and  was  matted  together, 
bald  patches  appeared  upon  their  bodies,  and  the  tem- 
perament of  the  animals  became  cold  and  phlegmatic. 

The  other  saline  constituents  of  food  are  likewise  of 
importance.  Even  the  kind  of  salt  contained  in  tire  water 
we  drink  may  determine  the  kind  of  food  that  can  lie  most 
economically  appropriated.  “ Ireland,”  says  Mr.  John- 
ston, “ presents  us  with  a case  in  which  this  state  of  things 
appears  to  exist.  The  potato  has  become  in  a sense  the 
national  food  of  Ireland.  This  root  contains  larger  propor- 
tions of  potash  and  soda,  but  much  less  of  lime  and  other 
mineral  ingredients  than  either  wheat  or  oats,  which 
are  the  staples  of  English  and  Scottish  life ; but  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  is  covered  with  a broad  lime- 
stone formation,  which  impregnates  with  lime  the 
spring  and  other  water  employed  for  domestic  purposes, 
so  that  the  mineral  contents  of  what  they  drink 
supply  the  natural  deficiency  in  what  they  eat.  In  this 
way  it  will  appear  that,  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of 
a peculiar  national  diet  may  lie  much  deeper  than 


political  economy  can  generally  go.  It  may  depend' 
upon  refined  chemico-physiological  and  chemieo-geo- 
logieal  relations,  the  discovery  of  which  we  may  be- 
very  long  indeed  in  arriving  at.” 

The  presence  of  a magnesian  salt  in  the  waters  of  cer- 
tain districts  of  Europe  seem  to  have  an  influence  in. 
producing  disease.  According  to  the  recent  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Grange,  there  are  two  maladies,  namely,, 
goitre  and  cretinism,  which  appear  in  all  climates,  and 
among  people  of  all  habits ; everywhere,  in  fact,  are- 
they  observed  but  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  there  is 
but  one  circumstance  common  to  all  countries  in  which 
these  affections  are  found,  namely,  that  the  soil  is  com- 
posed of  magnesian  rocks.  In  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land. and  Sardinia,  endemic  goitre  is  found  only  in 
the  districts  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  where  the 
waters  contain  an  excess  of  magnesian  salts.  As  other 
examples  of  the  importance  of  the  saline  elements  in 
food,  1 may  refer  to  the  mischievous  effects  of  those 
foods  which  have  been  robbed  of  their  natural  saline 
matters,  and  to  the  results  of  an  experiment  made  by 
the  French  academeeians,  who  fed  a dog  daily  on  half- 
a-pound  of  boiled  flesh,  that  had  been  previously 
soaked  in  water  and  pressed  ; in  the  course  of  43  days 
the  animal  had  lost  one  quarter  of  its  weight,  and  after 
55  days  its  emaciation  was  extreme. 

These  facts  indicate  the  necessity  for  considering  all 
the  proximate  constituents  of  food,  and  of  giving  to  each 
its  proper  value  in  the  theoretical  construction  of  a 
dietary. 

Again,  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  choice  of 
a diet  should  not  be  dependent* as  much  on  the  conveni- 
ence of  supply  as  on  the  requirements  of  the  system.  It 
is  a remarkable  fact,  however,  that  these  in  nature  are 
generally  associated.  Hence  it  is,  that  man  in  all  parts 
of  the  giobe  finds  in  the  produce  of  his  own  land  ample 
and  effective  means  of  gratifying  his  wants.  The  cereals 
of  Europe,  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  constitute- 
the  staple  articles  of  diet  with  us;  while  rice  is  the  most 
important  food  of  Eastern  nations,  making  the  chief  ali- 
ment of  at  least  a hundred  millions  of  persons.  Maize  is 
the  principal  food  used  by  the  Americans,  and  by  the 
inhabitants  of  southern  Europe,  and  of  the  Danubian. 
Provinces;  and  everywhere  the  pulses  orleguminous  seeds 
are  cultivated  for  their  rich  nitrogenous  qualities.  In 
the  high  table  lands  of  Chili  and  Peru,  the  prolific 
quinoa  forms  the  most  available  food  ; while  here  and 
there  under  a tropical  sun,  the  banana,  the  plantain,  and 
the  sago  palm,  are  the  ready  means  of  supplying  our 
wants.  All  these  substances  exhibit  peculiarities  of' 
composition  which  render  them  especially  valuable  in 
the  localities  where  they  are  produced,  and  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  table  that  their  nutritive  powers  are  very 
dissimilar.  Wheat  comes  nearest  in  its  proximate  com- 
position to  the  type  of  what  our  food  should  be,  hence  it 
is  the  most  commonly  used.  Barley  contains  less  nitro- 
genous matter  than  wheat,  and  its  nitrogenous  element 
lias  not  so  much  the  quality  of  gluten  as  of  albumen- 
Barley,  therefore,  is  unfit  for  the  production  of  bread, 
but  it  makes  good  porridge.  Eye,  which  is  the  food  of 
Northern  nations,  makes  a dark  coloured  bread,  which 
has  a disagreeable  odour,  and  a sour  taste,  but  it  is 
highly  nutritious,  and  keeps  much  longer  than  the 
bread  from  wheat.  Oats  make  a substantial  diet,  which 
is  particularly  well  suited  for  those  who  work  hard. 
It  is  the  principal  food  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this 
country  and  in  Scotland,  and  is  generally  used  as  por- 
ridge, or  as  cakes,  because  the  bread  from  it  is  not 
light  or  spongy.  It  contains  a great  deal  of  fatty 
matter  as  well  as  gluten,  and  is  therefore  so  very  nutri- 
tious. Barleymeal,  which  is  frequently  substituted  by 
fraudulent  dealers  for  oatmeal,  is  not  nearly  so  nou- 
rishing, and  is  a fraud  not  merely  on  the  poor  man’s 
pocket,  but  also  on  his  system.  Maize,  or  Indian 
meal,  like  oatmeal,  contains  a large  quantity  of  fat, 
but  it  is  deficient  in  gluten,  and  will  not  make 
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bread  without  the  addition  of  wheat  Hour.  It  is, 
however,  an  agreeable  diet,  and  is  easy  of  digestion. 
When  mixed  with  sugar  and  baked  into  cakes,  it  forms 
the  food  named  Tassmanane  by  the  Delaware  Indians, 
who  use  it  on  their  longest  journeys.  Rice  is  the  least 
nutritious  of  all  the  cereals,  for  it  is  greatly  deficient  in 
fat  and  in  nitrogenous  matter.  It  cannot  be  made  into 
bread,  but  is  best  cooked  with  butter,  milk,  and  eggs,  in 
the  form  of  pudding.  So  slight  is  its  nutritive,  that 
even  birds  will  starve  upon  it.  Indeed,  Poggiale  found 
that  strong  fowls  in  good  health  were  rapidly  reduced  by 
it  in  a few  days.  One  bird  lost  2,oL0  grains  in  twelve 
days,  and  another  lost  nearly  4,000  grains : while  birds 
feel  in  a similar  way  with  wheat  rapidly  increased  in 
weight.  It  has  been  pretended  that  rice  is  the  only 
aliment  of  the  natives  of  India,  but  in  reality  it  is 
associated  with  kari,  which  is  a mixture  of  meat,  fish, 
and  vegetables.  Quinoa  has  nearly  the  same  composi- 
tion as  oatmeal ; and  the  dhurra,  or  dhooria,  of  India, 
Egypt,  and  Africa,  is  much  like  that  of  wheat.  The 
exact  nutritive  powers  of  banana,  the  plantain,  and  the 
sago  palm  are  not  known,  but  when  in  dry  powder  they 
have  somewhat  the  nutritive  value  of  rice.  And  with 
regard  to  the  leguminous  seeds,  they  are  all  rich  in 
plastic  or  flesh-forming  matter.  A large  quantity  of 
this  matter  is  easy  of  solution,  and  hence  the  meal  of 
these  substances  makes  good  soup,  but  it  cannot  be 
formed  into  bread.  The  gram  of  the  East  is  selected  by 
travellers  when  they  make  their  journeys  across  the 
desert,  because  of  its  light  weight  and  its  nutritive 
power.  The  lentil  is  the  chief  constituent  of  an  expen- 
sive diet  called  ervelenta.  Potatoes  are  far  from  being 
nutritious,. although  they  constitute  a large  proportion 
of  human  food,  and  if  they  are  not  taken  in  conjunction 
with  some  substance  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter,  they  are 
hardly  capable  of  supporting  existence,  though  when 
mixed  with  flour  and  baked  into  bread,  or  eaten  with 
butter-milk,  cheese,  or  meat,  they  constitute  a good 
respiratory  diet.  There  is  a remarkable  similarity  in  the 
composition  of  the  dry  meal  of  rice,,  potatoe,  and  plan- 
tain ; and  the  people  who  make  use  of  these  substances 
as  their  chief  articles  of  diet,  are  characterised  by  a 
swollen  condition  of  the  abdominal  region.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  the  Negroes  who  feed 
on  plantain,  and  the  Irish.  In  each  case  the  stomach 
must  be  enormously  gorged,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  may  be  supplied  to  the 
system.  All  the  true  starches,  or  arrowroots,  are  wfiiolly 
deficient  in  plastic  matter,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  used 
as  flesh-forming  foods — they  are  only  valuable  as  respi- 
ratory aliments.  Fat  also  is  devoid  of  nitrogen,  but  it 
serves  a very  important  purpose  in  the  animal  economy, 
by  promoting  the  alimentation  of  rich  plastic  food. 
Lehmann,  wdio  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, says,  “ I was  long  since  led,  from  theoretical 
grounds,  to  regard  fat  as  one  of  the  most  active 
agents  in  the  metamorphosis  of  animal  matter ; and 
this  subjective  conviction  has  since  been  converted 
into  objective  proof  by  numerous  experiments  regarding 
the  fermentation  of  milk,  namely,  that  this  process  . cannot 
be  excited  by  albuminous  bodies  in  saccharine , or 
amylaceous  fluids,  excepting  with  the  co-operation  of 
fat.  I next  ascertained  that  a certain,  although  small, 
quantity  of  fat  was  indispensable  to  the  metamorphosis, 
and  solution  of  nitrogenous  articles  of  food  during  the 
process  of  gastric  digestion.  Elsasser  has  confirmed  the 
fact  by  observation  that,  in  experiments  on  artificial 
digestion,  the  solution  of  articles  used  in  food  is  consi- 
derably accelerated  by  means  of  fat.” 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  fat  assists  in  the  assimilation 
or  appropriation  of  albuminous  matter  after  it  has  left 
the  stomach  and  has  got  into  the  general  circulation,  but 
of  this  we  have  no  positive  proofs.  Muscular  flesh  or 
meat  contains  all  the  proximate  elements  necessary  for 
prolonged  and  complete  nutrition ; and  no  artificial 
mixture  of  these  elements  will  serve  the  same  purpose 


for  any  length  of  time.  Majendie,  in  his  experiments, 
found  that  raw  flesh  from  sheep’s  heads  would  pre- 
serve the  health  of  dogs  for  months,  but  three  times 
the  quantity  of  chemically-prepared  fibrine  mixed  with 
albumen  and  gelatine  would  not  support  life.  There 
is,  therefore,  something  in  the  organic  combina- 
tion of  these  substances  in  meat  which  renders  it 
so  perfect  an  aliment.  Meat,  however,  requires  an 
addition  of  respiratory  food,  and  that  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  twice  its  own  weight ; we,  therefore,  associate  it 
with  bread,  potatoes,  and  rice.  The  albumen  of  eggs  is 
still  more  nitrogenous,  and  requires  fat  or  some  other 
rich  carboniferous  material  to  bring  it  down  to  the 
normal  standard  of  a good  diet.  The  same  also  is  true 
of  blood,  which  contains  a large  quantity  of  albumen, 
and  in  preparing  it  for  food,  as  in  the  case  of  black 
puddings,  it  is  associated  with  rice  or  barley,  and  plenty 
of  fat.  Dlood  also  contains  the  saline  elements  of  food 
in  large  proportion,  and  if  it  were  not  that  it  is  prone  to 
undergo  decomposition,  and  that  it  gives  a disagreeable 
look  to  meat,  and  makes  it  hard  on  cooking,  it  would  be 
advisable  not  to  draw  it  from  the  animal  at  the  time  of 
slaughtering.  In  case  of  veal,  the  nutritive  power  of  the 
meat  is  considerably  reduced  by  the  too  perfect  extraction 
of  the  blood.  Fish  approaches  veal  in  its  nutritive  power, 
but  it  is  much  more  easy  of  digestion,  especially  when 
it  is  not  of  the  oily  kind,  and  is,  therefore,  a favourite 
article  of  diet  with  the  dyspeptic  and  the  invalid.  Lastly, 
milk  may  be  taken  as  the  natural  standard  of  food,  for 
it  is  the  only  material  on  which  an  animal  can  feed  con- 
tinuously. It  doubtless  contains  the  plastic  and  respira- 
tory matters  in  those  proportions  which  are  best  suited 
for  the  wants  of  t he  system,  and  the  only  drawback  to  its 
use  with  adults  is  the  occasional  indigestibility  of  the  but- 
ter contained  in  it.  When  deprived  of  this  by  churning  or 
skimming,  or  when  mixed  with  farinaceous  compounds,  it 
agrees  well  with  the  stomach,  and  is  very  nutritious.  The 
curd  of  milk  or  cheese  is  the  nitrogenous  portion  of  this 
fluid,  and  is,  therefore,  rich  in  plastic  matter.  When 
associated  with  bread  and  butter,  it  forms  a staple 
article  of  diet.  Old  cheeses,  which  are  in  a state  of  de- 
composition, are  thought  to  promote  digestion,  by  setting 
up  a molecular  change  among  the  contents  of  the 
stomach. 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  are  certain  articles  of 
food  which  are  not  particularly  nourishing  in  themselves, 
but  which  serve  some  very  important  purposes  in  the 
animal  economy.  This  is  the  case  with  tea  and  coffee  ; 
in  fact,  the  use  of  a vegetable  infusion,  containing 
astringent  matter  and  an  active  principle,  rich  in  nitro- 
gen, has  been  almost  universal  among  mankind  from  the 
earliest  times.  To  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Johnston,  “ the 
practice  has  prevailed  equally  in  tropical  and  in  arctic 
regions.  In  Central  America,  the  Indian  of  native 
blood,  and  the  Creole  of  mixed  European  race,  indulge 
alike  in  their  ancient  chocolate.  In  Southern  America 
the  tea  of  Paraguay  is  an  almost  universal  beverage. 
The  native  North  American  tribes  have  their  Apalla- 
chian  tea,  their  Oswega  tea,  their  Labrador  tea.  and 
many  others.  From  Florida  to  Georgia  in  the  United 
States,  and  over  all  the  West  India  Islands,  the  natu- 
ralised European  races  sip  their  favourite  coffee  ; while, 
over  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union,  and  in  the 
British  provinces,  the  tea  of  China  is  in  daily  and  con- 
stant use. 

All  Europe,  too,  has  chosen  its  prevailing  beverage ; 
Spain  and  Italy  delight  in  chocolate  ; France,  and  Ger- 
many, and  Sweden,  and  Turkey,  in  coffee ; Russia, 
Holland,  and  England,  in  tea — whilst  poor  Ireland 
makes  its  warm  drink  of  the  husks  of  the  cocoa,  the  re- 
fuse of  the  chocolate-mills  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

All  Asia  feels  the  same  want,  and  in  different  ways 
has  long  gratified  it.  Coffee,  indigenous  in  Arabia  or 
the  adjoining  countries,  has  followed  the  banner  of  the 
Prophet,  wherever  in  Asia  or  Africa  his  false  faith 
has  triumphed.  Tea,  a native  of  China,  has  spread 
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spontaneously  over  the  hill  country  of  the  Himalayas,  ' 
the  table  lands  of  Tartary  and  Thibet,  and  the  plains  of 
Siberia;  has  climbed  the  Altais,  overspread  all  Russia, 
and  is  equally  despotic  in  Moscow  as  in  St.  Petersburgh. 
In  Sumatra,  the  coffee  leaf  yields  the  favourite  tea  of  the 
dark-skinned  population  ; while  Central  Africa  boasts  of 
the  Abyssinian  chaat  as  the  indigenous  warm  drink  of 
its  Ethiopian  people.  Everywhere  unintoxicating  and 
non-narcotie  beverages  are.  in  general  use  among  tribes 
of  every  colour,  beneath  every  sun,  and  in  every  condi- 
tion of  life.  The  custom,  therefore,  must  meet  some 
universal  want  of  our  poor  human  nature  ! In  fact,  an 
unthought-of  chemical  instinct  has  guided  men  in  the 
selection  of  these  beverages  long  before  any  chemical 
knowledge  existed  of  the  substances  contained  in  them. 

“ What  constitutional  cravings,  common  to  us  all,” 
says  Johnston,  “ have  prompted  to  such  singular  re- 
sults? Through  how  vast  amount  of  unrecorded  ex- 
periences must  these  results  have  been  arrived  at  ! ” And 
to  bring  this  home  to  our  individual  experiences, 
who  has  not  felt  the  exhilirating  influences  of  a warm 
cup  of  good  tea  or  coffee  ? 

The  physiological  action  of  these  beverages  appears 
to  be  of  a somewhat  singular  quality,  for  while  they 
excite  the  brain,  they  calm  the  nervous  system  generally, 
and  though  they  produce  a state  of  wakefulness  and 
activity,  yet  they  also  induce  a species  of  languor  and 
repose.  Lehmann,  who  has  inquired  much  into  their 
physiological  effects,  has  ascertained  by  experiment,  that 
coffee  greatly  diminishes  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  sys- 
tem : it  oils  the  machinery  as  it  were,  and  checks  the 
waste  of  friction  ; for  those  who  use  it.  find  that  during 
active  exercise  the  destruction  of  tissue  is  prevented, 
and  that  there  is  less  demand  for  food  ; in  fact,  with 
a maximum  of  work  to  perform,  and  a minimum  of 
food  to  accomplish  it,  he  will  best  sustain  his  vital 
power  who  has  resorted  to  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee. 
Hence  its  value  as  a means  of  economising  food,  and 
hence  its  importance  to  the  poor  labouring  man  ; for 
it  is  a striking  fact,  as  my  great  authority  observes, 
that  the  poorest  and  humblest  amongst  us,  who  has  his 
own  little  earnings  to  spend,  devotes  a small  part  of  it 
to  the  purchase  of  tea  or  coffee.  He  can  barely  buy 
bread  and  milk,  or  potatoes  and  salt,  yet  the  cup  of  tea 
or  coffee  is  preferred  to  the  extra  potatoc  or  the  somewhat 
larger  loaf,  and  if  thereby  his  stomach  is  less  filled, 
his  hunger  is  equally  stayed,  and  his  comfort  both 
bodily  and  mental  wonderfully  increased.  Besides  the 
mere  brickwork  and  marble,  so  to  speak,  by  which  the 
human  body  is  built  up  and  sustained,  there  are  rarer 
forms  of  matter  upon  which  the  life  of  the  body  and  the 
comfort  of  animal  existence  depends.  This  truth  is  not 
unworthy  the  consideration  of  those  to  whom  the 
management  of  our  public  institutions  is  committed ; 
and  it  is  not  an  important  question  to  solve,  whether  the 
lessening  of  the  general  bodily  waste  which  would  follow 
the  consumption  of  a daily  allowance  of  coffee  or  tea, 
would  not  cause  a saving  in  bread  and  meat  at  least 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  luxury ; and  with  respect  to  the 
poor  inmates  of  our  Unions,  it  surely  cannot  be  a mis- 
placed humanity  to  minister  to  so  innocent  a craving  of 
the  almost  worn-out  body. 

Another  point  of  much  importance  in  the  economy  of 
food  is  that  which  relates  to  the  preparation  of  it  bjr 
cooking,  &c.,  for  the  results  of  inquiry  show  that  the 
processes  of  cooking  and  otherwise  preparing  alimentary  i 
substances,  have  much  to  do  with  their  digestibility  and  | 
nutritive  value.  The  experiments  of  Beaumont  and 
others  have  proved  that  overdone  meat  takes  a much 
longer  time  for  digestion  than  that  which  is  just  suffi- 
ciently cooked;  indeed  the  real  objects  of  cooking  are  to 
soften  the  intercellular  matters  of  food,  to  set  by  coagula- 
tion the  fluid  albuminous  constituents,  and  to  develop 
flavours  which  the  raw  aliment  does  not  possess.  The 
temperature  at  which  this  may  be  effected  is  not  very 
high;  for  a heat  of  from  150^  to  160°  of  Fahrenheit 


is  sufficient  not  only  to  solidify  the  juices  of  flesh,  but  also- 
to  destroy  their  sanguinous  appearance.  In  the  process- 
of  cooking,  therefore,  the  temperature  should  never  ex- 
ceed tills  point.  The  researches  of  Liebig  have  thrown' 
a light  upon  this  subject,  and  have  endowed  it  with  a 
practical  and  physiological  importance.  He  has  demon- 
strated that  we  cannot  have  at  the  same  time  a savoury 
bouilli  and  a rich  broth.  If  it  be  desirable  to  obtain  one, 
we  must  without  hesitation  make  a sacrifice  of  the  other ; 
and  he  lias  furnished  us  with  rules  for  the  management  of' 
meat  in  either  case.  When  it  is  required  that  the- 
boiled  meat  should  possess  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  nutriment  and  flavour,  it  must  be  treated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  fix  all  the  constituents  within  the  mass. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  suddenly  plunged  into  boiling 
water,  which  will  at  once  coagulate  the  albumen  of  the 
surface,  and  so  lock  up  the  minutest  pores  through  which 
the  juice  of  the  meat  would  otherwise  escape,  and  then' 
if  the  temperature  be  reduced  to  about  ICO,  and  main- 
tained at  that  point  until  the  joint  is  uniformly  heated 
throughout,  it  will  be  thoroughly  done,  and  will  have 
the  softness,  flavour,  and  elasticity  of  the  most  delicate- 
viand.  In  the  process  of  roasting  the  meat  should  first 
be  placed  very  near  to  a sharp  fire.  This,  as  in  the  last 
case,  will  set  the  albumen  of  the  surface  ; then  it  should 
be  withdrawn  to  such  a distance  as  will  secure  its  being 
heated  throughout  to  a temperature  of  100°.  When,  how- 
ever, it  is  desirable  that  a rich  broth  should  be  prepared, 
we  must  use  those  means  which  will  secure  the  extraction 
of  all  the  nutriment.  The  meat  is  to  be  finely 
chopped  and  digested  in  its  own  weight  of  cold  water. 
After  having  macerated  for  a few  hours,  it  is  to  be  slowly 
heated  to  ebullition,  and  then,  by  gently  boiling  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  the  broth 
separates  as  a clear  fluid.  It  only  requires  the  proper 
addition  of  a little  seasoning  and  burnt  onions  to  be  con- 
verted into  a delicious  broth ; and  by  further  evaporation' 
at  a low  temperature,  it  becomes  concentrated,  and  at 
last  leaves  behind  a brown  extract,  which  possesses  all 
the  flavour  of  well  cooked  meat.  This  extract,  when 
dissolved  in  about  30  parts  of  water,  and  flavoured  with 
salt,  yields  at  any  moment  a most  excellent  soup.  All 
the  shreddy  fibres  of  the  meat  which  have  been  separated 
by  this  process  are  tough,  tasteless,  and  altogether  want- 
ing in  nutritive  power;  in  fact,  the  residue  of  the  flesh  of 
different  animals  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  for  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  flavour  have  been 
extracted  in  the  broth.  This  confirms  the  view  of  Proust, 
that  the  peculiar  constituents  of  broth  exist  ready  formed 
in  the  flesh.  The  proportions  of  extract  vary  from  J per 
per  cent,  for  beef  to  1 j per  cent.,  for  veal.  A prolonged 
ebullition  will  extract  more  of  the  gelatinous  matter,  but 
will  not  increase  the  nutritive  power  of  the  liquor;  in 
fact,  gelatine  imparts  no  taste  to  broth,  and  the  experi- 
ments of  the  French  academicians  have  proved  that  it  is 
altogether  wanting  in  nutritive  power.  Hungry  dogs 
turn  from  it  witli  loathing,  and  if,  under  the  im- 
pulses of  hunger,  they  are  compelled  to  eat  it,  they 
soon  become  emaciated,  and  die  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  starvation.  M.  Donne  tried  the  effects  of  jelly  upon 
himself,  and  though  he  took  daily  from  300  to  nearly 
800  grains  of  the  dry  gelatine  in  the  form  of  a sweet 
| aromatised  jelly,  yet  in  six  days  he  had  lost  21bs.  in 
weight,  and  during  the  whole  time  he  was  tormented 
with  hunger,  and  suffered  from  great  faintness,  which 
nothing  but  a good  dinner  would  remove. 

Again,  the  investigations  of  Liebig  demonstrate  that 
t the  process  of  salting  meat  is  very  improper,  for  the  brine 
| extracts  the  juices  of  the  flesh,  and  so  removes  most  of  the 
j important  constituents;  in  fact,  salt  junk,  and  the  hard 
t beef  of  the  Navy  have  long  been  known  as  foods  of  very 
inferior  value,  and  as  being  the  cause  of  scurvy  and  other 
I starvation  diseases. 

It  is  a matter  of  national  importance  how  we  can 
best  preserve  food  without  depriving  it  of  its  nutritive 
power,  for  by  so  doing  we  not  only  guard  against  the- 
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dangers  of  famine,  but  we  also  facilitate,  even  in  times 
of  plenty,  the  equal  distribution  of  food.  From  theearliest 
times  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject,  but  it  is 
only  since  the  date  of  our  first  Arctic  exploration  that  any- 
thing of  a really  practical  character  lias  been  made  out. 
Then  it  was  that  the  processes  now  so  extensively  practised 
were  first  put  into  operation  ; and  as  soon  as  the  value  of 
the  preserved  food  became  known  it  was  employed,  not 
merely  for  those  purposes,  and  in  those  climates,  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended,  but  for  a far  more 
extensive  object  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  now,  at 
the  tropics  and  at  the  poles,  wheresoever  man  finds  a 
habitat,  there  he  has  the  means  of  supplying  his  wants. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  preserved  meats  and  vegetables  are 
annually  exported  from  this  country  to  our  distant  colo- 
nies, where  food  is  scarie  Or  perishable,  and,  conversely, 
there  are  many  of  our  far-off  possessions  where  the  surplus 
food  of  a scattered  population  is  made  available  for  the 
wants  of  those  who  are  at  home. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  discussing  the  rationale  of 
the  processes  which  are  followed,  but  I may  say  that 
they  are  founded  Upon  two  principles,  namely,  the  ex- 
clusion of  atmospheric  air,  and  the  perfect  desiccation  Of 
the  substance.  The  former  is  usually  applied  in  the 
preservation  of  animal  substances,  and  the  latter  of 
vegetable.  Both  of  them  however  are  most  easy  of  ap- 
plication, and  their  value  cannot  be  overrated.  In  the 
case  of  vegetables,  the  preparations  of  Masson,  Chollet 
Edwards  and  Makepiece  are  all  that  can  be  desired : 
and  the  preserved  meats  of  Kitchie  and  McCall,  Gam- 
ble, and  others,  have  done  good  service. 

In  the  preparations  of  the  various  flours  or  meals  of 
grain,  it  is  Still  a question  whether  there  is  any  advan- 
tage in  removing  the  husk  of  the  bran.  It  is  true  that 
it  contains  a very  large  per  centage  of  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter, but  the  real  question  is  whether  this  matter  is  assimi- 
lable or  not.  Johnston,  Liebig,  and  many  others  assert 
that  it  is,  and  they  therefore  recommended  that  whole 
meal  should  be  used  as  food : indeed,  the  remarks  of  Liebig- 
on  this  subject  are  very  emphatic.  The  separation  of  the 
bran  from  the  flour,  he  sayS,  is  a matter  of  luxury  only, 
and  is  injurious  rather  than  beneficial  as  regards  the 
nutritive  power  of  the  bread.  In  ancient  times,  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Emperors,  no  bolted  flour  was  known. 
In  many  parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  Westphalia, 
the  entire  meal,  including  the  bran,  is  baked  into  the 
brown  bread  called  Pumpernickel,  and  there  is  no 
country  where  the  digestive  organs  of  the  population  are 
in  a better  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  Poggiale,  who 
is  a great  authority  on  this  subject,  declares  that  the 
only  use  of  bran  is  to  retain  food  in  the  alimentary 
canal.  Its  composition  shews  that  39  per  cent,  of  it  are 
wholly  unassimilable,  and  this  he  has  proved  by  giving 
it  to  dogs,  which  lose  weight  by  it.  He  has  even  found 
the  bran  unchanged  in  the  matter  discharged  from  then- 
bodies  ; nay  more,  he  has  afterwards  collected  it  and 
given  it  to  other  dogs,  and  then  to  fowls,  so  that  it  has 
passed  through  the  systems  of  three  animals  successively, 
and  yet  it  has  remained  unchanged.  Still,  however,  it 
is  an  admitted  fact,  that  a little  bran  in  food  favours 
assimilation,  and,  therefore,  Poggiale  recommends  that 
about  four  per  cent,  of  it  should  be  retained.  A too 
light  bread,  given  to  a robust  young  man  who  is  exposed 
to  hard  labour,  does  not  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
and,  although  he  may  be  well  nourished,  he  does  not 
feel  that  comfort,  and  fulness  of  the  body  which  a coarser 
diet  produces;  a small  admixture  of  bran,  therefore, 
with  the  food,  may  take  otf  the  attention  of  the  stomach 
by  engaging  it  in  a somewhat  severe  labour.  I have 
been  told  by  Mr.  Milner,  who  is  the  medical  superin- 
tendent of  the  convict  prison  at  Wakefield,  that  when 
the  Scotch  prisoners,  who  are  accustomed  to  a poor  and 
heavy  diet  of  oatmeal,  are  passed  into  the  English  pri- 
sons, where  the  dietary  is  comparatively  rich,  they  gene- 
rally suffer  for  a time  from  a sinking  sensation  of  hunger, 
as  if  the  stomach  felt  the  necessity  for  its  wonted  labour. 


Many  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  suggested  for 
increasing  the  nutritive  power  of  wheat  flour;  one  of 
these  lias  received  the  attention  of  practical  men.  It  is 
the  invention  of  M.  D’Arblay,  and  is  a means  whereby 
in  the  process  of  grinding  the  flour,  the  meal  may  be- 
separated  so  as  to  contain  more  or  less  than  the  average 
amount  of  gluten,  and  by  the  admixture  of  rivitts,  or 
the  hard  wheat  of  Sicily,  lvussia,  Sardinia  and  Austria, 
the  per  centage  of  gluten  may  be  greatly  increased.  Flour 
of  this  description  is,  I am  told,  largely  imported  into 
this  country,  for  increasing  the  nutritive  power  of  our 
poorer  varieties. 

Another  means  of  improving  the  alimentary  value  of 
wheat  is,  by  mixing  it  with  rich  soup  or  extract  of  meat. 
This  constitutes  the  patent  process  of  Mr.  Borden,  whose 
biscuits  contain  about  32  per  cent,  of  flesh-forming  matter; 
in  fact,  a pound  of  biscuit  contains  the  extract  of  5 lbs.  of 
meat  mixed  with  half-a-pound  of  flour.  An  ounce  of 
this  grated  into  a pint  of  water,  and  then  boiled  and  sea- 
soned, makes  an  excellent  soup. 

Other  modes  of  increasing  the  nutritive  power  of  vege- 
tables, are  founded  on  the  removal  of  their  less  valuable 
respiratory  compounds.  By  the  fermentation  of  potatoes, 
as  is  practised  in  Germany,  the  saccharine  and  starchy 
matters  are  converted  into  spirit,  which  is  easily  sepa- 
rated by  distillation,  and  then  the  residue  or  dross  con- 
tains all  the  gluten  of  the  potatoe  in  an  unchanged  form,, 
and  is,  therefore,  valuable  as  fodder  for  cattle.  It  might 
even  be  mixed  with  the  food  of  man,  as  an  addition  to  the 
plastic  elements.  A similar  process  is  followed  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Dray,  who,  manipulating  with  beet-root 
and  mangel-worzel,  obtains  a high  per  centage  of  spirit 
and  a valuable  nitrogenous  fodder. 

In  this  country  many  thousand  of  cwts.  of  flour  are 
annually  used  in  the  manufacture  of  starch ; and,  as  the 
process  is  usually  followed,  all  the  rich  gluten  is  lost; 
but  by  a contrivance,  originated,  I believe,  by  Mr. 
Orlando  Jones,  and  practised  by  Durand  and  others,  the 
gluten  is  extracted  from  the  flour  by  an  alkali,  and  is 
then  precipitated  in  an  edible  form,  so  that  it  can  be 
mixed  with  flour  and  made  into  bread.  This,  in  the 
economy  of  food  alone,  is  a valuable  application  of 
science. 

I regret  that  1 have  not  time  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  relative  digestibility  of  different  foods,  for  this,  in  un- 
economical point  of  view,  is  clearly  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Already  the  labours  of  Gosse,  Beaumont, 
Schultz,  Lallemand,  Blondlot,  Bidder,  and  Schmidt, 
have  exposed  a number  of  valuable  facts,  which  might  bo 
made  the  basis  of  practical  good.  The  general  tendency 
of  them  has  been  to  show  not  only  that  different  articles 
have  different  degrees  of  digestibility,  but  also  that  the 
processes  of  cooking  and  preparing  them  have  much  to 
do  with  their  nutritive  power.  The  flesh  of  game  and 
of  young  animals,  and  meat  that  is  rather  high,  are  more 
easily  digested  than  that  of  others ; so  it  is  with  the  flesh 
of  the  heart,  and  of  the  viscera  generally.  This  is  due 
to  the  more  tender  condition  of  that  investing  tendonous 
matter  which  surrounds  every  fibre  of  muscle,  so  that 
the  gastric  juice  quickly  permeates  and  dissolves  such 
tissues.  A dish  of  tripe  is  an  example  of  a loose  albumi- 
nous tissue,  which  is  easily  dissolved.  In  one  hour  it  is 
generally  gone  from  the  stomach,  whereas  a meal  of 
beef  or  mutton  will  remain  from  three  to  four  hours.. 
The  sarcolemna  of  salted  meat  is  always  hardened,  and 
hence  those  foods  require  a long  time  for  digestion,  and 
frequently  disagree  with  the  stomach.  The  true  condi- 
ment for  such  a diet  is  a little  vinegar,  which  has  the- 
power  of  softening  the  tendonous  structure,  and  of  giving' 
access  to  the  digestive  fluids.  Pickles  and  cold  beef  are 
therefore  associates  in  science  as  well  as  in  experience. 

A last  point  for  consideration  is  the  effect  of  over  or 
under  feeding  on  the  animal  system.  Too  much  respi- 
ratory food  favours  the  development  of  fat,  and  often 
checks  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  muscular  tissues; 
hence  it  is  that  rice  feeders  and  potato  eaters,  and  thoso 
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who  indulge  in  fermented  liquors,  are  often  bloated  in 
their  appearance,  and  are  not  capable  of  prolonged 
exertion.  The  brewer’s-drayman  is  a bad  subject  for  the 
wards  of  a hospital,  for  though  he  usually  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a man  possessed  of  great  muscular  strength 
and  vital  endurance,  yet  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  ior  the 
muscular  tissues  have  been  encroached  upon  by  fat,  and 
the  general  power  has  been  weakened  by  an  undue  in- 
fluence of  the  respiratory  element  . Most  of  the  animals 
in  our  menageries,  from  a too  liberal  allowance  of  res- 
piratory food,  die  from  fatty  degeneration. 

When  the  plastic  constituents  of  food  are  in  excess, 
the  system  becomes  excited,  as  if  from  the  development 
of  force,  and  a savage  disposition  is  often  the  conse- 
quence. A nation  of  animal  feeders  is  always  a nation 
of  hunters,  for  the  use  of  a rich  nitrogenous  diet  det 
mauds  an  expenditure  of  power,  and  a large  amount  of 
physical  exertion.  Accumulation  of  the  nitrogenous 
elements  in  the  blood  is  often  a prolific  source  of  disease : 
in  fact,  very  recently  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
diseases  of  over-fed  convicts. 

On  the  other  hand,  a deficiency  of  food  quickly  leads  to 
the  breaking  up  of  the  animal  frame.  Plague,  pestilence 
and  famine,  are  always  associated  in  the  public  mind, 
and  the  records  of  every  country  show  how  closely  they 
are  related.  The  medical  history  of  Ireland  is  remark- 
able for  the  illustrations  of  how  much  mischief  may  be 
occasioned  by  a general  deficiency  of  food.  Always  the 
habitat  of  fever,  it  every  now  and  then  becomes  the 
very  hot-bed  of  its  development.  Let  there  be  but  a small 
failure  in  the  usual  imperfect  supply  of  food,  and  then 
the  lurking  seeds  of  pestilence  burst  into  frightful  acti- 
vity. The  famine  of  the  present  century  is  but  a too  for- 
cible illustration  of  this,  for  it  produced  epidemics 
which  had  not  been  witnessed  in  this  generation,  and  it 
gave  rise  to  scenes  of  devastation  and  misery  which  are 
not  surpassed  by  the  most  appalling  of  the  middle  age. 
The  principal  form  of  the  scourge  was  known  as  the  con- 
tagious famine  fever,  and  it  spread,  not  merely  from 
end  to  end  of  the  country  in  which  it  had  originated,  but, 
breaking  through  all  boundaries,  it  crossed  the  broad 
ocean,  and  made  itself  painfully  manifest  in  localities 
where  it  was  previously  unknown.  Thousands  fell  under 
the  virulence  of  its  action,  for  wheresoever  it  came  it 
struck  down  a seventh  of  the  people,  and  of  those  whom 
it  attacked  one  out  of  nine  perished.  Even  those  who 
escaped  the  fatal  influence  of  it  were  left  the  miser- 
able victims  of  scurvy  and  low  fever.  Another  ex- 
ample, not  less  striking,  of  the  terrible  consequences 
of  what  may  be  truly  called  famine,  was  the  condi- 
tion of  our  troops  during  the  early  part  of  their 
sojourn  in  the  Crimea — with  only  just  enough  of 
food  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  system  at  a time 
of  repose,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  they  were 
called  upon  to  make  large  muscular  exertions,  and 
to  sustain  the  warmth  of  the  system  in  the  midst  of 
severe  cold.  What  could  be  expected  but  that  the 
scourges  which  wait  upon  famine,  as  fever,  diarrhcea, 
dysentery  and  scurvy,  should  make  their  appearance  in 
great  force,  and  that  the  soldiers  should  perish  by 
thousands.  With  an  average  strength  of  21,000  men, 
the  deaths  from  sickness  alone,  in  the  course  of  seven 
months,  were  at  the  rate  of  thirty-nine  per  cent.,  and  in 
some  cases  it  mounted  up  to  seventy-three.  “ Never 
before,”  says  Colonel  Tulloch,  “ is  there  record  of  a 
British  army  having  sustained  so  frightful  a loss  in  so 
short  a time.”  During  the  Peninsular  War,  though 
the  troops  occasionally  suffered  much  from  sickness,  the 
loss  from  that  cause  did  not  average : above  twelve  per 
cent,  for  a whole  year.  Even  in  the  ill-fated  expedition 
to  Walcheren,  which  threw  the  nation  into  mourning, 
the  deaths  amounted  to  only  about  10-J  per  cent,  for  the 
half  year  ; and  here,  in  this  great  city,  with  all  the 
aggravating  circumstances  of  want,  vice,  infancy,  old 
ago  and  disease,  it  did  not  reach  to  two  per  cent,  during 
the  time  that  our  strong  men  were  dying  by  thousands. 


“ Armies  have  perished  by  the  sword,  and  have  beem 
overwhelmed  by  the  elements,  but  never,  perhaps,”  says' 
Colonel  Tulloch,  “ since  the  hand  of  the  Lord  smote  the 
host  of  the  Assyrians,  and  they  perished  in  a night,  has 
such  a loss  from  disease  been  recorded  as  on  this  occa- 
sion.” 3 lay  the  lesson  of  so  great  a calamity  be  wisely- 
applied  to  the  future  profit  of  the  country  ! 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,  F.K.S.,in  obedience  to  the- 
call  of  the  chairman,  would  open  the  chemical  part  of. 
the  discussion,  or  rather  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a dis- 
cussion, inasmuch  as  the  paper  comprehended  so  much 
with  which  lie  agreed,  that  he  had  very  little  supple- 
mentary matter  to  state  in  relation  to  it.  It  was  only 
quitelately — in  fact,  during  the  last  few  years— that  they 
had  really  understood  that  the  chemical  force  which  is 
generated  in  our  body  was  precisely  the  same  chemical 
force  which  could  be  converted  into  mechanical  force 
out  of  the  body.  Jould  and  Thompson  had  thrown  much 
light  on  this  subject,  and  it  was  only  occasionally,. as. 
science  diverged  into  different  fields,  that  they  could  obtain* 
information  which  enabled  them  to  discuss  the  subject 
in  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy.  When  they  recollected 
what  had  been  the  amount  of  experience  on  the  subject, 
of  diet  since  the  period  when  Adam  first  plucked  the- 
fruits  of  Eden,  they  might  be  astonished  that  it  was  not 
until  12  or  15  years  ago  that  they  understood  anything 
of  the  science  of  diet.  They  did  not  until  then  know 
what  it  was  that  formed  the  flesh  and  muscular  tissues, 
of  tlie  body — what  parts  of  food  gave  heat,  and  what 
supported  the  respective  functions.  All  this  had  been  made 
known  within  the  last  few  years,  and  although  they 
might  regret  to  find  their  large  public  bodies  not  coming 
up  to  the  existing  state  of  science  in  its  applications  to. 
human  well-being,  it  was  still  to  be  remembered 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  of  modern  growth,  and 
far  from  perfect.  The  chemical  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject had,  no  doubt,  advanced  rapidly  ; although  it  was 
yet  of  the  crudest  character.  The  albumen  of  an  egg. 
produced  flesh,  hair,  claws,  tendons,  feathers,— a number 
of  parts  of  the  body  produced  from  the  simple  substance 
of  albumen  ; but  that  was  all  one  consideration  as  yet 
for  the  chemist.  Physiologically  they  did  not  know 
how  the  albumen  was  converted  into  these  parts.  The 
human  body  was  a machine  which  required  force  to  work 
it,  like  a steam-engine  ; but  there  was  this  distinction 
between  the  body  and  a machine  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, that  the  latter  wasted  its  parts  slowly  by  wear  and 
tear,  and  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  parts  should 
change  by  the  manifestation  of  force  ; it  produced  certain 
results,  but  the  parts  of  the  engine  remained  unaltered. 
It  was  very  different  with  the  animal  body,  every  mani- 
festation of  force  caused  the  destruction  of  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  machine:  he  could  not  raise  his  hand 
without  part  of  the  muscular  action  of  the  ami  being 
destroyed  by  the  motion  ; lie  could  not  have  a sensation 
or  thought  of  the  brain  without  some  change  in  the 
matter  of  the  brain  being  produced  by  that  thought,  there- 
fore the  structural  parts  of  animals  were  continually 
changing  as  a condition  of  their  use,  and  in  this  respect 
the  machine  of  an  animal  body  differed  from  ordinary 
machinery.  Now,  what  did  the  machinery  of  an 
animal  consist  of?  A man  of  1501bs.  weight  con- 
tained as  much  as  1131bs.  of  water,  and  only  about 
2 1 lbs.  of  nitrogenous  matter;  lie  contained  also  about 
• 'Jibs,  of  fat,  and  about  9 -fibs,  of  mineral  substance. 

1 low  long  was  this  machine  to  last?  There  was  an  old 
tradition  with  which  they  were  all  acquainted — that  the 
animal  body  lasts  for  seven  years;  and  then  undergoes 
an  entire  change.  If  they  took  the  average  rate  of  waste 
in  an  adult  human  being,  he  would  undergo  a change  in 
twelve  weeks  instead  of  seven  years ; that  is,  the  rate 
of  waste  would  destroy  the  fleshy  structure  of  the  body 
in  twelve  weeks — some  parts  more  slowly,  some  parte 
more  rapidly.  The  carbon  would  be  burnt  in  the  blood 
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in  that  time.  A man  consumed  about  2,000  gallons  of 
air  per  day,  or  seven  hundred  weight  per  year,  and  this 
would  burn  the  contents  of  the  body  as  if  they  Were 
put  into  the  fire.  The  amount  of  air  inspired  would 
burn  the  whole  carbon  of  the  blood  in  three  days,  and 
unless  the  man  had  food,  or  unless  the  air  acted  upon 
the  structures  of  the  body,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
machine  to  go  on.  Therefore  they  must  produce  force, 
as  in  a steam-engine,  and  they  must  supply  the  struc- 
tures which  were  wasted.  How  much  did  it  waste?  If 
they  took  the  public  dietaries  (and  much  had  been  done 
in  that  way) — if  they  took  the  experience  of  all  nations, 
although  with  different  descriptions  of  food — -it  resulted 
in  giving  a man  in  each  case  almost  the  same  amount 
of  nutritive  ingredients.  Take,  for  instance,  the  diet 
supplied  to  soldiers  and  sailors.  Although  the  description 
of  food  varied  in  England  and  India,  in  Holland  and  in 
France, yet  the  result  showed  that  the  average  quantity  of 
nutritive  ingredients  supplied  to  soldiers  was  about 
thirty-six  ounces  dry  flesh-formers  per  week,  and  in  the 
navy,  thirty  - five  ounces.  The  Dutch  soldier,  in 
time  of  peace,  had  only  about  twenty-four  ounces 
of  nitrogenous  food  per  week,  but  he  could  not  fight  upon 
that,  and  in  war  the  rations  were  increased  to  35  ounces  ; 
so  that  what  was  termed  11  Dutch  courage”  had  in  reality 
some  signification.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  author, 
that  although  that  was  sufficient,  and  represented 
fairly  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear  of  an  adult 
man  in  a state  of  health  and  under  ordinary  labour, 
yet  it  did  not  represent  the  wear  and  tear  of  a man  sub- 
jected to  great  bodily  exertion  ; and  therefore  the  43 
ounces  of  food  taken  by  the  navigators  in  the  Crimea, 
and  the  60  ounces  taken  by  the  Yorkshire  labourer, 
(although  he  thought  that  was  a poetical  amount,)  were 
cases  in  which  the  labour  was  exceedingly  great.  He 
would  take  36  ounces  of  dry  flesh-forming  matter  as  a 
fair  amount  for  an  adult  man  performing  an  ordinary 
amount  of  labour,  and  from  70  to  74  ounces  of  carbon  per 
week  ; and  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  flesh-giving  mat- 
ter to  that  in  the  heat-giving  matter,  should  be  as  1 to 
3 in  an  adult  man.  The  aged  men  in  our  hospitals  and 
union-houses  should  receive  from  24  to  28  ounces  of  dry 
nutriment  per  week,  and  from  72  to  78  ounces  of  car- 
bon : and  the  proportion  of  flesh-giving  carbon  to  that  of 
lieat-giving  carbon,  might  be  given  as  I of  the  former  to 
5 of  the  latter.  For  young  persons — boys  from  12  to 
.18  years  of  age — the  quantity  should  be  about  17 
ounces  of  flesh-forming  food,  and  58  ounces  of  carbon, 
the  proportion  of  the  one  description  of  carbon  to  the 
other  being  as  1 to  6,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of 
bodily,  exercise  generally  taken  at  that  period  of  life, 
rendering  a less  quantity  of  heat-giving  carbon  necessary. 
He  had  apologised  for  the  public  dietaries  as  not  having- 
been  much  benefited  by  science,  but  in  some  cases  they 
displayed  the  most  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  subject. 
He  might  mention  the  case  in  the  Birmingham  gaol, 
with  which  they  were  all  familiar.  The  prisoner  was 
deprived  of  the  ordinary  amount  of  food  and  put  to  crank 
labour.  If  he  did  not  perform  the  stipulated  quantity  of 
labour,  he  was  subjected  to  a further  reduction  in  his  food. 
This  was  much  the  same  as  if  an  engineer  desiring  to  get 
more  work  out  of  a steam  engine,  instead  of  putting  on 
more  coals,  raked  the  fire  out  of  the  furnace,  and  when 
the  engine  stopped  from  sheer  inability  to  go  on,  he 
dashed  it  to  pieces  because  it  had  stopped.  There  was 
one  other  point  to  which  he  would  allude,  which  had 
only  been  just  hinted  at  by  the  author,  that  was,  how- 
ever much  they  knew  from  science  with  regard  to  food, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  tamper  much  or  too  rapidly 
with  public  and  national  dietaries  until  they  knew  more 
upon  the  subject.  The  character  of  a people  depended 
very  much  amongst  other  things  upon  the  description  of 
food  they  consumed.  Though  political  institutions,  race  1 
and  other  circumstances,  no  doubt,  influenced  character  1 
the  native  food  of  a population  was  far  from  unimportant!  1 
In  the  case  of  a hunt  we  see  an  omnivorous  animal — man  i 


if  — mounted  on  a graminivorous  horse,  accompanied  by 
s carnivorous  animals,  dogs,  pursuing  a vegetable-feeding 
e hare,  or  a flesh-eating  fox.  Hence  force  might  be  had 
rl  either  from  animal  or  vegetable  food.  But  it  was  a differ- 
d ent  tiling  with  regard  to  the  temperaments  of  people  and 
ii  animals.  The  bears  of  India  and  America,  which  fed 
e upon  acorns,  were  mild  and  tractable;  those  of  the  polar 
i,  regions,  which  fed  upon  seals  and  other  flesh,  were  wild, 

- untameable  animals.  Taking  instances  of  people,  the 
f Peruvians,  whom  Pizarro  found  in  the  country  upon  his 
e conquest,  were  a mild  inoffensive  people,  subsistingprin- 
;,  ci pally  on  vegetable  diet,  whilst  their  brethren  in 
I Mexico,  found  by  Cortes,  were  a warlike  and  fierce  race, 
t and  eat  animal  food.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
t aborigines  of  Australia.  Whilst  living  in  their  native 
a wilds,  and  feeding  entirely  upon  the  produce  of  the 
a hunt,  they  were  wild  and  turbulent  in  their  dispositions, 
f but  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  to  a due  proportion  of 
t both  animal  and  vegetable  food  in  the  colony,  they 
e became  mild,  tractable,  lethargic,  and  inoffensive,  in 
i fact  died  out.  The  Maliomedan  population  of  India, 
s subsisting  purely  upon  flesh,  were  warlike,  whilst  the 
a vegetable  feeding  people  of  Plindoostan  were  a quiet  race 
; and  less  warlike.  The  most  striking  illustration  of  this 
r was  afforded  by  Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  account  of  his  re- 
, cent  travels  to  Lake  N garni.  Passing  through  a country 
1 inhabited  by  a fierce  tribe,  in  the  extreme  part  of  his 
t journey,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a corn-growing  people, 

, who  had  acquired  the  arts  of  peace,  and  who  were  mild 

- and  inoffensive,  entirely  unlike  the  savage  tribes  around 
; them.  Therefore,  he  contended,  it  would  not  do  to  alter 
, too  suddenly  the  food  of  a people  without  considering  at 
, the  same  time  the  probable  influence  on  the  character  of 
3 the  population.  Mulder  probably  carried  the  idea  too 
3 far  when  he  said  that  the  political  changes  and  frequent 
i revolutions  which  had  taken  place  in  France  were  owing 

- to  the  soup  maigre,  a light  and  varied  diet  of  the  French, 

■ whilst  tire  constitutional  predilections  of  Englishmen 
. were  to  be  attributed  to  their  beefsteaks  and  porter. 

> One  word  in  conclusion.  Deficient  as  we  still  were 
[ in  our  knowledge,  we  had  enough  to  enable  us  to 
' form  a tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  properties 
. of  food.  But  this  would  be  of  little  use  to  us  in  our 

generation,  unless  the  female  portion  of  our  population 
i acquired  that  knowledge  so  as  to  impart  it  to  those  whom 
i they  educate.  Men  were,  after  all,  poor  educators  com- 
pared with  women.  Women  also  were  chiefly  the 
feeders  of  men  (although  they  had  much  higher  functions 
in  addition),  therefore,  unless  women  learnt  as  a part  of 
' their  education  the  nature  and  composition  of  food, 
there  was  little  chance  of  speedily  diffusing  that  amount 
of  popular  knowledge  which  would  enable  the  dis- 
coveries in  the  science  of  dietetics  to  be  applied  to  the 
well-being  of  the  human  race. 

Dr.  Caiu’entek,  F.R.S.,  would,  in  the  first  place,  ac- 
knowledge how  entirely  physiology  was  indebted  to 
chemistry  for  a knowledge  of  the  value  of  foods.  It 
was  impossible  to  speak  too  strong]}7  of  the  chemical  re- 
searches in  this  direction  for  the  last  15  years  in  clearing 
! up  much  that  was  before  doubtful,  and  putting  the 
physiologist  in  possession  of  those  principles  on  which  a 
theory  of  food  might  be  founded  ; and  physiology  must 
still  look  to  chemistry  on  a great  many  points  which 
must  be  more  cleared  up  before  that  theory  could  be  com- 
pleted, but  at  the  same  time  there  were  certain  important 
facts  in  the  physiology  of  food,  which  chemistry  was  not 
in  a position  yet  to  account  for.  He  might  instance  the 
great  importance  of  fresh  vegetables;  this  was  a point  on 
which  chemistry  did  not  yet  afford  a satisfactory  account. 
It  had  been  supposed  that  a deficiency  of  potash  in  food 
was  the  cause  of  scurvy,  which  came  on  when  fresh 
vegetables  were  withheld.  He  did  not  think  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  that  doctrine  was  satisfactory  ; but 
certainly  the  influence  of  fresh  vegetables  in  the  cure  of 
scurvy,  was  such  that  no  medical  man  would  be  justified 
in  substituting  so  many  drops  of  liquor  potass®  for  a 
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vegetable  soup,  seeing  that  in  the  one  ease  there  was  a 1 
certain  remedy  for  the  disease,  whereas  in  the  other  it  c 
was  of  doubtful  value.  The  result  of  experience  was,  c 
that  tire  value  of  the  different  anti-scorbutics  was  not  t 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  potash  which  they  con-  1 
tained.  Citric  acid  was  better  than  no  lemon  juice  at  1 
all,  and  even  bad  lemon  juice  was  better  than  none.  He  1 
adverted  to  this  to  show  that  there  were  some  facts  which  < 
had  yet  to  be  elucidated,  and  which  were  of  the  i 
highest  importance ; for  he  held  that  tire  tables  before  < 
them  did  not  completely  represent  the  relative  values  of  i 
foods  in  regard  to  all  the  requirements  of  tire  human  > 
system.  Supply  a man  with  tiesh-forming  food — fat  and  i 
starch,  and  shut  him  up  onboard  slrip  for  (i  or  12  months,  - 
and  if  he  had  no  fresh  vegetables,  he  would  certainly  have  i 
scurvy.  There  was  a circumstance  which  went  to  con- 
firm this.  During  the  year  which  followed  the  potatoe 
famine  in  Ireland,  tire  high  price  of  vegetables  prevented  : 
their  use  as  a diet  to  a very  considerable  extent,  and  the 
scurvy  broke  out  in  many  poor-houses  in  this  country. 
The  American  whaling-ships  which  went  out  on  voyages 
of  3 or  I years  took  out  with  them  large  quantities  of 
potatoes,  and  if  they  fell  short,  they  were  served  to  the 
men  in  slices  raw,  to  be  eaten  with  vinegar;  and  whilst 
that  was  done,  they  hid  defiance  to  scurvy.  It  was  the 
duty  of  those  who  had  the  provisioning  of  ships  for  long 
voyages,  to  attend  to  so  important  a matter  as  this.  A 
great  deal  of  the  mischief  in  the  Arctic  voyages,  was 
owing  to  a deficiency  of  good  lemon-juice.  The  supply 
had  sometimes  been  of  inferior  quality.  Sir  James  Boss 
returned  from  his  exploration  much  soonerthan  the  nation 
expected,  and  he  was  accused  of  not  having  used  the  exer- 
tions he  ought  to  have  done  : but  Sir  William  Burnett — 
the  head  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy,  assured 
him  (Dr.  Carpenter),  that  if  Sir  James  Boss  had  con- 
tinued his  search  for  another  year,  he  would  have  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  crews  from  scurvy,  for  it  happened 
that  the  lemon-juice  at  their  command  had  very  little 
value  as  an  anti-scorbutic.  They  might  administer 
citric  acid  and  the  alkaline  salts,  and  the  vegetable 
mucilage  separately,  but  there  was  nothing  like  their 
natural  combination  in  lemon  juice : this  combina- 

tion being  required  to  give  those  chemical  products 
their  highest  efficacy  as  anti-scorbutics,  just  as  the 
savoury  principle  of  flesh  was  required  to  give  the 
albuminous  principle  its  nutritive  value.  But  there 
was  another  point  in  which  tire  living  body  was  much 
beyond  what  chemistry  or  physics  could  account  for. 
In  the  discussions  which  were  going  on  with  regard  to 
the  chemistry  of  food,  and  the  mechanical  equivalents 
of  heat  in  the  living  body,  there  appeared  to  be  a dis- 
regard of  certain  considerations  which  the  physiologist 
knew  to  be  of  most  essential  importance.  He  need  not 
dwell  long  upon  the  point  of  the  constant  waste  going 
on  in  the  animal  body,  this  having  been  already  ad- 
verted to.  The  body  required  food  to  sustain  itself 
even  in  a state  of  perfect  rest,  whilst  no  mechanical 
force  was  being  exerted,  except  the  force  involved  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  in  respiration.  There 
was  a muscular  power  given  forth  in  those  actions, 
and  there  must  he  an  equivalent  of  force  produced, 
but  that  would  be  comparatively  small.  The  human 
body  when  at  rest,  excepting  that  small  consumption, 
was  undergoing  a constant  waste,  which  had  no  refe- 
rence to  the  necessity  of  keeping  itself  warm.  This  j 
waste  is  the  result  of  that  continual  decay  of  the 
tissues  which  is  a necessary  condition  of  vital  activity, 
and  food  is  required  in  the  first  place  to  repair  its 
results  and  to  maintain  the  organism  in  working  order. 
When  work  of  any  kind  is  done,  this  causes  a propor- 
tional addition  to  the  natural  constant  waste  of  the 
body.  But  there  was  something  beyond  this  which 
had  not  been  touched  upon.  It  was  one  upon  -which 
physiologists  had  been  enlightened  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  by  experiments,  viz.,  that  in  order 
to  convert  the  food  into  living  tissues,  there  needs  a 


large  waste  of  the  food  itself,  the  operations  of  sanguinifi— 
cation  and  secretion  requiring  an  immense  consumption 
ot  food.  He  would  give  two  illustrations  of  this — on& 
from  the  vegetable  and  the  other  from  the  animal, 
kingdom,  which  the  experience  of  all  would  apprehend. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf?  It  was, . 
that  the  leaves  of  plants  were  parts  of  the  vegetable 
organisation,  which  were  the  makers  of  the  solid  struc- 
ture, by  bringing  together  the  elements  of  the  food — the 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen, — which  they 
convert  into  the  material  of  the  solid  substance  of  the 
stem.  By  the  leaves  the  material  of  the  wood  was  pro- 
duced, and  in  producing  that  material  for  the  growth  of 
the  permanent  portion  of  the  fabric,  those  transitory 
organs  went  through  certain  series  or  phases  of  life,  and 
when  these  were  accomplished  they  were  cast  off.  That 
process  was  going  on  in  the  animal  body,  since,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  muscles,  and  brain,  and  bones,  there 
was  a very  rapid  succession  of  formations  of  soft  tissues, 
which  performed  important  functions  in  the  process  of' 
assimilation,  and  those  were  temporary,  as  the  leaves — 
only,  instead  of  lasting,  like  the  leaves,  for  several 
months,  they  only  lasted  for  weeks  or  days.  Hence,  in 
the  animal  body,  this  fall  of  leaf,  as  it  were,  is  constantly 
going  on.  He  had  spoken  of  the  constant  waste  going 
on  in  the  animal  body  irrespective  of  thework  done,  which 
was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  body,  as  a living 
body,  and  that  amount  of  waste  could  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  excretion  in  animals  deprived  of  food  and 
not  put  to  exertion.  That  regular  amount,  day  by  day, 
could  be  ascertained.  It  would  vary  according  to  the 
amount.of  heat  it  was  required  to  produce,  but  that  element 
could  be  rendered  constant.  It  was  found  that  if  an 
animal  was  only  supplied  with  that  quantity  of  food,  it 
gradually  loses  in  weight.  Hence  the  quantity  of  food 
required  to  replace  this  necessary  waste,  was  a great  deaL 
more  than  the  necessary  waste  itself.  If  an  animal 
were  supplied  with  only  the  number  of  ounces  of  waste,, 
it  would  at  last  be  starved.  It  was  found  that  the  sur- 
plus proportion  was  different  in  different  animals ; from, 
150  to  200  per  cent,  being  the  quantity  of  food  re- 
quired to  keep  up  the  waste  of  an  animal  as  compared 
with  the  weight  which  the  animal  loses  when  entirely 
unsupplied;  or,  in  other  words,  nearly  as  much  again  of 
food  was  required  to  sustain  the  body  in  full  vigour, 
as  is  actually  applied  to  the  construction  of  its  tissues. 
He  would  now  pass  on  to  some  other  considerations 
which  he  thought  had  not  received  due  attention  ; there 
were  various  kinds  of  work  done  by  a living  body — 
not  only  mechanical,  but  also  mental.  Many  eminent 
physiologists  were  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  that  the 
work  of  the  brain  was  just  as  much  a tax  upon  the 
forces  of  the  body  as  the  work  of  the  muscles.  The 
brain  wasted  in  preportion  to  the  amount  of  thought  or 
excitement  of  feeling,  and  wasted  as  much  as  the  muscles 
in  proportion  to  the  wear  and  tear  it  undergoes.  This 
mental  force  could  not  be  measured  by  pounds  weight 
lifted  one  foot  high.  Still  he  held  that  the  mental 
pound  was  as  much  the  product  of  food  as  the  muscular 
forces,  and  the  consumption  of  a certain  amount  ot 
food  was  as  necessary  to  the  maintenance  ot  the 
working  powers  of  the  brain  as  it  was  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  muscular  portion  of  the  frame. 
Therefore  he  thought  it  was  a misappropriation  of  inge- 
j nious  calculation  to  draw  a parallel  between  the  working, 
of  a steam-engine  or  a galvanic  battery,  and  that  oi  the 
human  body.  They  might  as  well  say  that  a steam- 
engine  did  not  do  the  whole  work  ot  the  coal  used 
because  a great  part  of  its  force  went  out  another  way. 
Tire  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  in  a steam-engine 
might  be  disposed  of  in  the  production  ot  electricity.  In 
fact  they  did  know  that,  the  passage  ot  the  steam  from 
i the  funnel  developed  a great  quantity  ot  electricity,  but 
it  was  not  collected  as  a force  in  the  steam-engine.  So- 
in  this  calculation,  with  respect  to  the  quantity  ot  work 
done  upon  a given  amount  of  food,  they  could  only  csti- 
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mate  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  that  food.  They 
might  make  the  comparison  between  the  amount  of 
labour  done  by  an  agricultural  labourer  at  9s.  a week, 
and  the  quantity  performed  by  a labourer  at  18s.  per  week, 
for  the  conditions  might  be  nearly  or  quite  the  same. 
They  might  compute  the  physical  work  done  by  one  man 
with  that  done  by  another,  that  would  be  quite  a legiti- 
mate comparison,  but  it  was  not  legitimate  to  compare 
what  could  be  done  by  one  man  with  a certain  quantity 
of  food  with  the  work  done  by  a steam-engine  with  the 
like  amount  of  combustion.  He  would  just  state  one 
point  that  was  brought  under  his  notice  with  regard  to 
the  influence  of  diet  in  connection  with  confinement. 
This  required  careful  attention,  being  one  of  the 
points  in  which  chemistry  could  not  help,  but  in 
which  physiological  experience  might  show  what  was 
needed.  Sir  John  Forbes,  when  travelling  in  Ireland 
a few  years  since,  had  been  struck  with  the  prevalence  of 
ophthalmia  in  the  Union  Houses  ; he  was  impressed  also 
with  the  idea  that  this  disease  was  the  result  of  insuffi- 
cient nutriment.  Mr.  Wilde,  a celebrated  occulist  of 
Dublin,  was  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  and 
he  came  to  a similar  conclusion.  At  the  request  of  Sir 
John  Forbes,  he  (Dr.  Carpenter)  examined  the  dietary 
scales  of  several  Unions,  and  compared  them  chemically, 
according  to  the  tables  before  the  meeting,  with  the 
dietaries  of  the  English  poor  houses ; as  regarded  the 
amount  of  nutriment,  and  also  as  to  its  variety,  he  found 
that  the  total  amount  of  nutriment  of  all  kinds  was  not 
inferior  to  that  which  prevailed  in  most  of  the  Union- 
houses  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom ; but  there  was  a 
difference  in  this  respect,  it  was  very  uniform — gruel,  oat- 
meal, maize,  and  potatoes,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
usually  no  meat  of  any  kind,  and  no  variety  of  vege- 
tables. It  might  be  said  this  gruel,  and  oatmeal,  and 
potatoes  was  the  staple  diet  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  that  in  point  of  quantity  it  was  better  than  they 
would  get  out  of  the  Union-house.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  confinement,  in  the  physical  ana  mehtal 
monotony,  which  was  shown  in  the  case  of  prisoners  and 
persons  in  Union-houses.  It  was  different  with  those 
who  lived  free  lives  out  of  the  Unions.  There  was 
something  in  the  surrounding  conditions  which  insensibly 
produced  a most  important  influence  in  this  respect,  and, 
therefore,  he  held  that  it  was  not  only  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  food,  but  also  its  variety,  which  should 
be  strictly  attended  to  in  the  provisioning  of  persons  con- 
fined within  narrow  spaces,  without  change  of  thought 
or  occupation  for  long  periods  of  time, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  F.R.S.,  could  not  permita  state- 
ment of  one  of  the  previous  speakers  to  pass  without  ex- 
pressing his  entire  dissent  from  it.  Dr.  Playfair  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  character  of  a nation  depended  on 
the  quality  of  the  food  it  consumed,  and  instanced,  as  a 
proof  of  this  strange  assertion,  the  difference  between 
the  Mahometans  of  India  who  eat  flesh,  and  the  Hindoo 
population  who  fed  on  rice.  But  this  difference  was  to 
be  attributed  rather  to  the  indestructible  characteristics 
of  race,  than  to  any  difference  in  daily  food.  The 
Mahometans  of  India  being  of  Mongol  or  Tartar  descent, 
while  the  Hindoos  are  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Again, 
the  Jews  have  had  every  variety  of  climate  and  food  for 
the  last  2,000  years,  yet  they  have  not  changed  in 
physiognomy,  nor  have  the  characteristics  of  the  race 
been  affected.  These  inherent  qualities  were  far  mote 
deeply  seated  than  Dr.  Playfair  imagined.  Were  it 
otherwise,-  questions  of  government  and  of  reformation 
would  be  much  simpler  than  they  are  found  to  be.  We 
must  not  ignore  the  concurring  evidence  of  all  history, 
ancient  and  modern,  should  it  stand  in  the  way  of  an  un- 
tenable and  ill-considered  theory. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds  said  that  the  physiological,  che- 
mical and  mechanical  aspects  of  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, had  been  so  ably  and  justly  spoken  to  by  the 
scientific  gentlemen  who  had  preceded  him,  that  he 
should  probably  best  consult  the  views  of  the  meeting 


by  confining  his  observations  to  another  phase  of  the 
question,  the  commerce;  and  production  of  food,  espe- 
cially that  of  animals,  with  which  he  had  lately  been 
dealing  in  some  of  the  agricultural  publications  with 
which  he  was  identified.  So  late  as  Monday  last,  in  a 
leading  article  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  following  with 
a series  of  papers  on  the  importance  of  the  dairy  pro- 
ducts, he  had  shown  how  largely  cheese  of  home  and 
foreign  production  was  used  as  a food  and  condiment, 
and  how  important  were  its  dietetic  properties.  The  eco- 
nomy of  food  viewed  in  its  various  relations  was  a sub- 
ject too  vast  to  be  dealt  with  in  one  evening,  or,  indeed, 
in  many  evenings’  discussion,  for  every  investigation  and 
inquiry  opened  up  new  matter  for  consideration  and  ex- 
perimental research.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  discus- 
sion we  were  met  by  the  inquiry  of  “ What  is  food  ?” 
for  the  substances  which  are  used  as  such,  or  maybe 
called  in  for  the  6ustentation  of  the  vigorous  powers  of 
the  body,  are  most  heterogeneous,  and  varied  in  diffe- 
rent climes  and  among  different  people.  And  here  the  old 
adage  would  occur  to  us,  that  “ What  is  one  man’s  meat 
is  another  man’s  poison.”  John  Bull,  however,  though 
a hearty  feeder,  was  rather  nice  in  his  eating,  and 
somewhat  bigoted  and  intolerant  in  his  food  prejudices. 
He  had  no  penchant  for  foreign  delicacies,  but  adhered 
with  tolerable  pertinacity  to  the  animal  substances 
which  had  become  proverbial  as  the  characteristic  viands 
of  the  nation  ; and  yet  every  race — every  people  of  the 
globe — had  some  peculiar  food-delicacy,  and  these  curi- 
osities of  food  he  was  enlarging  upon  last  week  in  a 
lecture.  It  at  least  proved  the  adaptability  of  man  to 
local  circumstances,  and  evidenced  the  bounty  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator,  who  had  diffused  animal  life  so 
carefully  over  the  globe,  that  it  enabled  mankind  to 
derive  nutriment  from  the  most  heterogeneous  substances 
of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  If  a man,  arrived  at  mature 
age,  were  able  to  summon  up  before  him  in  bodily 
shape,  the  various  animals  which  had  fallen  a prey  to 
his  carnivorous  appetite,  to  meet  the  daily  demand  for  his 
two  pounds  of  solid  food,  he  would  be  somewhat  startled 
at  their  number  and  variety,  and  it  would  require  a 
Noah’s  ark  to  contain  them.  The  adaptability  of  the 
stomach  was  extraordinary,  and  although  we  might  not 
relish  the  frogs,  and  the  snails,  and  the  horse-flesh  of 
the  continent,  the  monkey’s  flesh,  alligators,  and  their 
eggs,  whale  and  seal-flesh,  polecats,  iguana,  lizards, 
and  such  like,  of  America,  nor  care  to  feast,  with  the 
Africans  on  elephants’  trunks  and  feet,  lions  and  tigers, 
roasted  snakes  and  locust  bread  or  soup,  we  should  be 
equally  loth,  probably,  outer  barbarians  as  we  are,  to 
partake  of  the  Chinese  messes  enumerated  by  Sir  John 
Bowring — of  young  puppies,  cats  and  rats,  sharks’  fins 
and  maws,  sea-slugs,  putrid  eggs  and  edible  birds’  nests, 
or  the  fetid  fish  preparations  of  other  Asiatics — dried 
mussels  and  prawns,  and  putrid  fish  pressed  into  a mass, 
with  a “ gamy  ” flavour  to  season  their  curries.  How- 
ever we  might  appreciate  caviare  and  turtle,  we  should 
not  care  to  taste  the  caviare  of  ant’s  eggs,  so  esteemed 
by  the  Mexicans,  nor  a slice  of  the  sea-cow,  eaten 
pretty  generally  in  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Aus- 
tralia. There  was  no  accounting  for  taste.  But, 
apart  from  these  novel  articles  of  food,  many  of  which 
would  doubtless  be  gladly  replaced  by  more  whole- 
some substances  were  they  at  command,  it  cannot 
be  concealed  that  there  is  a great  waste  of  important 
articles  of  food  in  different  localities,  and  also  a great 
neglect  in  turning  to  practical  application  the  import- 
ant discoveries  for  the  preparation  and  preservation  of 
food  which  science  has  opened  up  to  us  of  late  years. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  demand  for  animal 
food  was  increasing  year  by  year,  at  home  and  abroad, 
and,  as  regards  domestic  live  stock,  scarcely  keep 
pace  with  the  increased  means  placed  at  their  command 
by  the  large  gold  discoveries,  and  the  more  general  dif- 
fusion of  wealth.  Even-  paterfamilias  was  conscious  of 
the  enlarged  price  of  butcher’s  meat,  and  the  daily  wants 
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<©f  the  mouths  requiring  to  be  fed.  With  all  the  in- 
creased exertions  of  our  breeders  and  graziers,  we  yet  had 
do  import  a large  number  of  live  animals,  and  a consider- 
able quantity  of  cured  provisions  for  the  supply  of  our 
tables.  The  emigration  of  our  population  did  not  seem 
much  to  enhance  our  supplies ; for,  besides  the  diversion 
of  labour  from  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  in 
Australia,  California,  Canada,  and  other  districts,  the 
colonists  became  larger  meat  consumers.  One  instance, 
as  telling  directly  upon  our  manufacturing  interests,  he 
might  mention,  namely,  the  check  given  by  the  gold 
discoveries  to  tire  former  increase  of  sheep  in  Australia. 
While  in  1852  there  were  six  millions  and  a-halfin  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  and  the  number  had  been  increasing 
largely  year  by  year,  the  want  of  pastoral  labour  and  the 
demand  for  animal  food  had  caused  a decrease,  and  there 
were  now  scarcely  5,250,000  in  the  colony.  Cattle- 
breeding  had,  however,  increased,  so  as  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  animal  food,  and  if  we  had  less  wool  from 
thence,  we  might  at  least  look  for  more  hides.  The 
preservation  of  animal  food  and  the  more  general  utili- 
zation of  the  food  now  neglected  or  wasted  in  the  ani- 
mals of  the  chase,  the  buffalos  and  wild  cattle  of  North 
and  South  America,  the  wild  sea-fowl  and  their  eggs — 
the  comparatively  unreaped  harvest  of  the  fisheries,  in 
various  latitudes,  were  matters  which  lie  had  promi- 
nently touched  upon,  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  a paper 
'read  to  the  members,  for  which  the  Society  had  done 
him  the  high  honour  of  awarding  their  silver  medal. 
The  subject  under  discussion,  as  had  well  been  observed, 
was  not  only  of  individual  but  of  great  national  import- 
ance, nay,  of  interest  to  the  world  at  large.  The 
more,  therefore,  it  could  be  ventilated — the  more  it 
■could  be  examined — the  more  attention  that  could  be 
paid  to  the  nature,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  food 
supplied  to  the  people,  the  mode  of  cooking  it,  the  means 
of  preserving  and  storing  it  fresh  for  future  use,  and  fit- 
ting it  for  transport  to  distant  quarters, — the  better 
would  it  be  for  tlie  interests  of  society  and  of  nations. 
Much  remained  to  be  done,  and  scientific  investigations 
and  popular  discussion  would  do  this  by  opening  up  new 
fields  of  research,  and  leading  to  new  experiments  and 
profitable  and  extensively  beneficial  results.  The  Great 
Creator  had  pronounced  all  that  lie  made  to  be  very 
good,  but  he  left  it  to  man  to  test,  apply  and  economize 
the  vegetable  substances,  and  animals  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

Mr.  Hauiues  said,  that  as  an  officer  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  the  dietaries  of  Union-houses  generally  came 
.under  his  observation;  he  could  state  that  they  had  been 
formed  and  regulated  upon  data  supplied  by  physiologists 
whose  authority  in  such  matters  was  unquestionable. 
He  wished  to  ask  Dr.  Letheby  whether  he  rightly  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  the  dietaries  of  prisoners  were, 
generally  speaking,  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  in- 
mates of  Union-houses '?  His  (Mr.  Harries’)  experience 
was  the  reverse  of  that.  In  1850,  under  the  direction  of 
Lord  Ebrington,  then  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  he  examined  a large  number  of  the 
dietaries  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  result  was,  to 
show  an  average  of  22*16  ounces  of  nitrogenous  in- 
gredients per  week,  whilst  he  believed  the  prison  dietaries 
on  an  average  showed  only  20  ounces  weekly.  He  would 
remark  that  the  general  opinion  appeared  to  be,  that  the 
dietaries  of  the  Unions  within  the  metropolis,  were  more 
nutritious  than  in  the  country  ; but  he  believed  the  fact 
to  be,  that  the  dietaries  in  the  country  around  London 
were  more  liberal  than  the  average  of  the  dietaries  in 
the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Pittakd  said  he  was  at  present  occupied  as  one  of 
the  officers  of  health  of  London.  He  thought  the  notice 
which  had  been  given  to  the  subject  of  scurvy  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  passed  over.  There  was  danger,  with 
persons  not  medically  educated,  of  ranking  the  phenomena 
of  scurvy  with  other  ordinary  diseases;  but  he  would 
remark  as  a starting  point  on  the  subject  of  diet,  that  it 


was  a singular  fact  that  they  might  feed  a man  on  capital 
diet,  and  give  him  plenty  of  strengthening  food,  and  yet 
failing  to  give  him  fresh  vegetables  or  their  equivalent, 
he  would  fall  into  a wretched  state  of  health.  Mr.  Pit- 
tard  proceeded  to  give  the  result  of  his  experience  in 
various  cases  of  the  treatment  of  sea  scurvy,  and  re- 
marked upom  the  almost  miraculous  property  of  fresh 
vegetables,  in  effecting  a speedy  cure  of  that  disease, 
giving  instances  within  his  own  practice.  He  thought, 
with  regard  to  the  considerations  of  the  health  and  well 
doing  of  the  body,  the  natural  tastes  and  instincts  ought 
not  to  be  wholly  disregarded,  but  that  within  proper 
bounds  much  good  frequently  resulted  from  permitting 
their  exercise. 

Du.  Barnes  was  precluded,  by  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  by  what  had  fallen  from  previous  speakers, 
especially  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  had  anticipated  him, 
from  going  at  any  length  into  the  subject.  Dr.  Letheby 
could  not  be  fairly  charged  with  dwelling  too  exclusively 
upon  the  fundamental  element  of  food — time  didnot  per- 
mit him  to  take  in  everything.  It  was,  however,  true 
that  there  were  many  elements  of  vital  importance  be- 
yond those  comprised  in  his  Tables.  Chemistry  liad  not 
shown  what  the  elements  were  that  kept  the  blood  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  prevented  scurvy,  but  long  before  the 
recent  advances  in  the  physiology  of  nutrition,  it  was 
perfectly  well  known,  empirically,  how  to  prevent  this 
disease.  Captain  Cook  kept  his  crews  in  health  by  con- 
stantly procuring  fresh  vegetable's,  wild  celery,  and  making 
beer  with  the  tender  tops  of  the  spruce  tree.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Crimean  army,  it  was  now  well  known  that 
Dr.  Andrew  Smith  had  foreseen  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding lime-juice  and  vegetables,  but  our  generals  so 
managed  that  the  men  did  not  get  them.  There  was  one 
element  of  immense  importance — iodine.  He  imagined 
Dr.  Letheby  must  have  made  an  error  in  quoting  from 
Grange.  Dr.  Barnes  believed  that  Grange,  with  Bous- 
singault  and  Eoureault.  did  not  attribute  the  origin  of 
goitre  and  cretinism  to  the  absence  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone, but  to  the  absence  of  iodine.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  wine  of  La  Rochelle  and  the  cereals  of  the 
Calvados,  contained  iodine,  and  that  in  those  districts 
goitre  and  cretinism  were  unknown,  whilst  in  some  in- 
land districts  where  the  constituents  of  food  contained  no 
iodine,  goitre  and  cretinism  were  prevalent . The 
quantity  of  iodine  in  our  food  must  be  infinitely 
small,  yet  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  not  infinitely 
important.  It  had  occurred  to  him  thatsome  of  the  value 
of  guano  might  depend  upon  the  iodine  it  contained. 
Salt  had  been  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Letheby.  He  thought 
it  possible  that  the  salt  we  used  was  too  much  re- 
fined. It  contained,  he  believed,  no  iodine.  In  some 
countries  the  salt  was  obtained  from  the  evaporation  of 
the  sea-water;  this  might  be  more  wholesome.  Tire 
author  had  reflected  upon  the  iniquity  of  taxing  salt. 
It  must,  .however,  be  remembered  that  not  many  years 
ago  we  taxed  bread  in  this  country  ; and  we  still  taxed 
tea  and  sugar.  Possibly  the  necessities  of  Government 
left  no  choice. 

Dr.  Letheby,  in  reply,  expressed  his  gratification  at 
the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  whose 
chemical  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  special  inquiries 
into  this  particular  subject,  gave  great  weight  to  the 
remarks  which  he  had  made.  He  was  indebted  to  Di. 
Playfair  lor  the  opportunity  of  showing,  in  a very  clear 
and  effective  manner,  the  proportions  ot  the  several  con- 
stituents of  food  in  the  dietaries  of  different  nations, 

and  of  different  classes  of  individuals,  for  the  diagrams 

which  were  before  the  meeting  were  kindly  lent  tor 
this  evening  by  Dr.  Plavfair.  Dr.  Carpenter’s  observa- 
tions were  also  entitled  to  great  respect,  by  reason  ot 
the  acknowledged  eminence  of  their  author  ; and  there 
was  but  one  pointin'  those  remarks  to  which  lie  would 
refer.  Dr.  Carpenter  stated  that  he  thought  it  was  a 
misapplication  of  ingenious  calculation  to  parallel  the 
working  power  of  an  engine  and  that  ot  the  human 
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body,  because  we  knew  nothing  of  the  actual  power  °t 
the  mental  operations.  The  object  of  the  comparison  in 
the  paper  was  not  to  show  that  we  could  estimate  the 
actual  amount  of  power  exercised  in  the  human 
body,  but  merely  to  show  that  of  a large  amount 
of  developed  power,  only  about  T’?  was  available  for 
common  labour.  Now  the  intentions  of  the  illustra- 
tion were,  first,  that  in  demanding  a certain  amount  of 
labour  from  a working  man,  we  must  take  care  that 
he  is  supplied  with  a quantity  of  food  which  experience 
shows  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  that  work; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  in  furnishing  a certain  propor- 
tion of  food  to  the  convict,  we  may  expect,  if  not 
demand,  the  equivalent  of  it  in  labour.  The  physiolo- 
gical relations  of  the  question  were  purposely  avoided, 
and  the  real  or  practical  alone  considered.  In  answer  to 
Mr,  Harries,  who  thought  that  there  was  an  error  in 
the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  dietaries  of  prisoners 
and  paupers,  he  would  say  that  ire  had  gone  carefully 
■over  all  the  accessible  dietaries  of  the  two  classes,  and 
the  general  results  were  those  indicated  in  the  table. 
There  were,  however,  great  differences  in  both  the 
quality  and  nutritive  values  of  each  class  of  dietaries, 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  dietaries  of  the  county 
and  borough  gaols  of  England,  there  seem  to  be  no 
rule  observed  beyond  the  mere  fancies  of  the  justices  and 
magistrates  of  the  different  districts — and  there  was  a like 
want  of  guiding  principle  in  the  construction  of  the 
pauper  dietaries.  To  Dr.  Barnes  lie  replied,  that  he 
had  misunderstood  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  goitre  and  cretinism.  Dr.  Barnes  thought  it  was 
urged  that  the  salts  of  magnesia  were  wanting  in  the 
districts  where  those  diseases  were  found,  but  the  oppo- 
site was  the  case,  namely,  that  there  was  a remarkable 
excess  of  those  salts  in  the  waters  of  those  districts  ; and 
that,  as  there  was  no  other  circumstance  common  to  the 
widely  separated  districts  of  those  diseases,  it  had  been 
thought  by  Dr.  Grange  that  an  excess  of  magnesian  salts 
might  have  something  to  do  with  the  production  of 
the  maladies.  The  remedy  proposed  by  Dr.  Barnes, 
namely,  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  was  the  remedy 
recommended  by  Dr.  Grange,  who  advised  that  it  should 
be  mixed  with  all  the  salt  sold  in  the  districts. 

Sir  Charles  Fox  remarked,  that  through  the  means 
of  these  researches  they  might  be  able  to  arrive  at  the 
point  when  they  could  say,  if  they  gave  a man  so  much 
food,  they  might  get  a certain  amount  of  work  out  of 
him.  The  present  greatness  of  England  depended  upon 
the  industry  and  labour  of  the  people,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  this  country  possessed  a greater  amount  of 
machinery  than  any  other.  The  brains  and  energies  of 
Englishmen  had  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
machinery,  but  they  had  thought  very  little  of  the  best 
mode  of  feeding  a man  to  get  the  most  labour  out  of 
him.  It  had  been  his  lot  to  employ  a great  amount  of 
labour  in  different  parts  of  the  world — in  Spain,  France, 
various  parts  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia — and  he  had 
found  that  he  never  got  so  much  labour  out  of  any  men 
as  out  of  English  workmen.  On  making  inquiries 
with  regard  to  the  diets  of  different  nations,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  did  not  arise  from  supe- 
rior talents  on  the  part  of  the  Englishman,  but  from  the 
fact  that,  in  France  and  Germany,  the  workman  was  not 
so  well  fed  as  in  England.  Although  skilled  labour 
fetched  a higher  price  in  London  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  yet  the  employer  of  labour  found  that 
nowhere  could  he  expend  his  capital  so  profitably.  It  was 
a great  moral  question  to  see  the  human  family  well  fed 
and  well  prepared  to  perform  the  important  duties 
allotted  to  the  human  race. 

The  Chairman  said,  before  performing  the  most  pleas- 
ing part  of  his  duty  this  evening,  he  would  simply  ex- 
press a hope  that  some  practical  results  would  follow 
what  they  had  heard  that  evening.  He  did  hope  with 
regard  to  the  unfortunate  aged  poor,  whose  last  refuge 
was  the  workhouse,  that  on  economical  motives — if  for 


no  higher  sentiment,  the  old  men  and  women  might 
have  their  comfortable  cup  of  tea  or  coffee.  He  did 
hope,  too,  that  our  great  department  of  the  philosophy 
of  food — the  prevention  of  waste — might  be  taken  into 
the  consideration  by  the  ladies  who  had  honoured  them 
with  their  presence — particularly  with  regard  to  the 
instruction  of  the  wives  of  the  weekly-waged  classes, 
to  whom  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  pre- 
paring wholesome  food  was  most  important.  He 
quite  agreed  with  the  remark  which  fell  from  Mr. 
Pittard  as  to  the  value  of  the  instinctive  desires  and 
longings.  He  had  known  healthy  young  people,  after 
exertion  of  their  muscular  powers,  express  their  very 
natural  desire  for  cheese,  and  he  had  seen  it  refused  by 
well-educated  mothers  as  an  improper  article  to  be  given 
them.  Caseine  was  the  substance  which  produced  good 
muscular  fibre  in  the  human  frame,  and,  in  moderation, 
was  one  of  the  most  healthy  things  a child  could  eat. 
He  begged  now  to  perform  the  very  pleasing  duty  of 
asking  the  meeting  to  join  him  in  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Letheby  for  his  admirable  paper. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Dr.  Letheby. 

On  the  table  was  placed  a great  variety  of 
preserved  provisions,  consisting  of  meat,  soup, 
fish,  vegetables,  fruits,  milk,  bread,  biscuit,  egg, 
tfcc.,  contributed  by  Messrs.  Brand  and  Co.,  11, 
Little  Stanhope-street,  May-fair;  John  Henry 
Gamble,  Morrisson’s-quav,  Cork;  D.  Hogarth 
and  Co.,  Aberdeen,  and  78,  Cheapside ; F.  King 
and  Son,  1,  Bishopsgate-street ; W.  R.  Mark, 
Spitalfields  Market ; John  McCall  and  Co.,  137, 
Houndsditch  ; Thurgar  and  Co.,  Albion  Ml  Is, 
Norwich;  and  G.Warriner,  38,  Finsbury-square ; 
to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  on  Wednesday 
evening  next,  the  25th  instant,  a Paper  by  Mr. 
Christopher  Dresser,  “ On  a New  System  of 
Nature  Printing,”  would  be  read. 


MEETINGS  FOE  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  London  Inst.,  7.  ller.  H.  Christmas,  “ On  tlie  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Heraldry;  and  on  some  other  branches  of 
British  Archaeology.” 

Architects,  8.  Mr.  J.  G.  Crace,  44  On  Furniture,  its  History 
and  Manufacture.” 

Geographical,  8$.  I.  Mr.  Consul  H.  K.  Abbot,  44  Journey 
in  Persia  from  Shiraz  to  Darab  and  Kazeran.”  II.  Mr. 
S.  Sidney,  44  Proposed  Search  for  Leichhard’s  Missing 
Party.’1  III.  Return  of  the  North  Australian  Expedition 
under  Mr.  Gregory,  to  the  East  Coast.”  IV.  “Chrono- 
logical Table  of  the  Earthquakes  in  the  West  Indies,”  &c. 
By  M.  Andres  Pocz. 

Tues.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Huxley,  44  On  the  Principles  of  Natural 
History.” 

Meteorological,  7.  I.  Mr.  Radcliffe,  “ On  the  Meteorology 
of  Sinope.”  II.  M.  Poey, 44  On  the  Effects  of  Lightning 
in  Connection  with  Photography.”  III.  Mr.  Glaisher, 
44  On  the  Recent  Hail  Storms.” 

Civil  Engineers,  8.  Renewed  Discussion  on  44  High  Speed 
Steam  Navigation  and  the  Relative  Efficiency  of  the  Screw 
Propeller  and  Paddle  Wheels;  ” and,  if  timo  permits,  Mr. 
F.  R.  Conder,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  44  On  the  Permanent- 
Way  of  the  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  Railway,  across  the 
G randes  Landes.” 

Med.  and  ChirUrg.,  8|. 

Zoological,  9. 

Wed.  London  Inst.,  3.  Mr.  E.  W.  Brayley, 44  On  Mineralogy  and 
Crystallography.” 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Mr.  Christopher  Dresser,  44  On  a New 
System  of  Nature  Printing.” 

Geological,  8. 

Archaeological  Association,  8£. 

Thors.  London  Insti.,3.  Rev.  C.  Boutell,  44  On  the  Fine  Art  and 
Antiquarian  Departments  of  the  Crystal  Palace.” 

Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Tyndall,  44  On  Sound.” 

Royal  Society  Club,  6. 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Royal,  8|. 

Fri.  Royal  Inst,  8*.  Mr.  R.  Warington, 44  On  the  Aquarium.’* 
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■Sat.  Royal  Institution,  3.  Prof.  Phillips,  “ On  the  Limits  of 
Variation  in  the  State  of  the  Globe — Geological  Force  and 
Time.” 

Medical,  8. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[ From  Gazette,  March  13 th,  1857.] 

Dated  1 9ik  February , 1857. 

483.  George  Frederick  Lee  Meakin,  40,  Albion-street,  Hyde-park — 
An  improved  method  of  applying  breaks  to  railway  carriages. 
Dated  23rd  February , 1857. 

620.  Edward  Robert  Wood,  Stouthall,  Swansea — Improvements  in 
labels. 

622.  Charles  Alexis  Bourdier  and  Victor  Masselon,  4,  Trafalgar- 
square — Improvements  in  obtaining  and  applying  motive 
power. 

624.  James  Brown,  Aldgate — A method  or  methods  of  preparing 
paper  to  enable  it  to  receive  an  impression  from  an  engraved 
block  or  plate,  type,  or  other  printing  agent,  while  in  a dry 
state. 

526.  Giuseppe  Devincenzi,  Maddox-street — Improvements  in  pro- 
ducing figures  and  designs  upon  plates  for  printing  from. 

630.  Charles  Henry  Murray,  Oakley-cottages,  Old  Kent-road — An 
improved  construction  of  chain  pump. 

-632.  Aime  Koch,  Belfast — Improvements  in  machinery  for  break- 
ing and  scutching  fiax,  hemp,  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

534.  George  Barnett,  102,  Aldersgate-street — Improvements  in  fasten- 
ers for  parts  of  garments. 

Dated  24 th  February,  1857. 

536.  Claude  Francois  Latruffe,  39,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris — Im- 
provements in  heating  apparatus. 

-538.  Stephen  Wright  Hawks,  Gateshead  Iron  Works,  Gateshead  - 
upon-Tyne — Improvements  in  railway  chairs. 

540.  Joseph  Robinson,  Glasgow-terrace,  Thames  Bank,  Pimlico — 
Improvements  in  the  stages  used  in  green-houses  and  hot- 
houses. 

542.  John  Pullar  and  Laurence  Pullar,  Perth,  N.B. — An  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  umbrellas  and  parasols. 

544.  George  McCallan,  Johnstone,  Renfrew,  N.B. — Improvements 
in  air  and  water  discharge  apparatus  for  steam  pipes. 

646.  James  Thornton,  Belfast — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  bricks,  tiles,  and  tubes  of  earthenware. 

Dated  25 th  February,  1857. 

648.  William  Wood,  Monkhill-house,  near  Pontefract — Improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  used  in  the  manufacture  Qf 
carpets  and  other  pile  fabrics. 

550.  Job  ^ead  and  George  Mead,  Bethnal -green — Improvements  in 
metallic  packing  boxes  or  cases. 

552.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improved  ma- 
chinery for  making  preparings  from  waste  silk,  cotton,  wool, 
fiax,  hemp,  and  other  fibrous  materials.  (A  communication.) 

554.  Christian  S.chwedersky,  Railway- place,  Fenchurch- street — Im- 
provements in  floating  ships  or  vessels. 

Dated  26///  February,  1857. 

661.  Thomas  George  Shaw,  35,  Great  Saint  Helens,  Bishopsgatc — 
An  improved  thrashing  and  winnowing  machine,  which  he 
calls  flail  thrashing  machine  for  corn  and  other  grain. 

563.  David  Owen  Edwards,  Cambridgc-villa,  Gilston-road,  West 
Brompton — Ventilating  and  removing  the  products  of  com- 
bustion of  fuel  and  of  respiration  from  the  apartments  of 
dwelling-houses  and  from  public  buildings. 

665.  Andrew  Pcddie  How,  Mark-lane — Improvements  in  machinery 
or  tools  for  drilling  and  boring. 

567.  Joseph  Slatterie  Edwards,  233  and  234,  Black friars-road—' The 
preparation  and  novel  application  of  a certain  foreign  fruit 
or  vegetable  as  an  article  of  food,  confectionery,  or  to  be 
used  in  brewing  or  distilling,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
and  gum. 

569.  Brook  Hodgson  and  John  Carter,  Halifax — Improvements  in 
looms  for  weaving  Brussels  carpets  and  other  terry  fabrics. 

571.  Walter  Macfarlainc,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  moulding  or 
manufacturing  cast-iron  pipes. 

Dated  27 th  February,  1857. 

573.  Godfrey  Ermen  and  Francis  Spencer,  Manchester — Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  bands,  straps,  or  belts,  for 
driving  machinery,  and  for  other  purposes. 

575.  William  Robertson  and  James  Guthrie  Orchar,  Dundee,  and 
John  Menzics,  Ordic  Mill,  Perth— Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  winding  yarns  or  thread. 

577.  Edward  Mucklow,  Bury,  Lancashire — Certain  improvements  in 
apparatus  to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  cooling  and 
evaporating. 

681.  Samuel  Draper,  Lenton,  Nottingham — Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  retarding  and  stopping  carriages  on  railways,  and  in 
cocks  or  taps  used  for  such  and  other  purposes. 

583.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improved  valve 
gear  for  reciprocating  steam  engines  whose  power  is  applied 
directly  by  the  piston  without  employing  a rotary  shaft.  (A 
communication. ) 

Dated  2H//z  February,  1857. 

585.  Edgar  Hcalc  and  Mary  Ann  Healc,  Albion-terracc,  Hatfield 
Ncw-town,  Hertfordshire — The  treatment  of  vegetable  and 
other  substances. 

587.  Jesse  Briggs,  Ncwstcd  Mill,  I’udscy,  near  Leeds — Improve- 
ments in  looms  for  weaving. 


589.  Thomas  Horton,  Birmingham— An  improvement  or  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  mottled  or  variegated  soaps. 

591.  James  Edward  M’Connell,  Wolverton— Improvements  in  rail- 
way breaks. 

593.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  39,  Rue  de  FEchi- 
quier,  Paris— Improvements  in  window  shutters.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

595.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — An  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  soda.  (A  commu- 
nication.) 

597.  Theodore  Hyla  Jennens,  Hunters-lane,  Birmingham — A new 
or  improved  manufacture  of  rollers  or  cylinders  for  printing 
fabrics. 

Dated  2nd  March , 1857. 

599.  Samuel  Wright,  Halstead,  Essex — Improvements  in  gas  regu- 
lators. 

601.  Thomas  Parker,  34,  Sitwell  street,  Derby— Improvements  in 
railway  wheels. 

603.  William  Pedder,  4,  Savage-gardens,  Tower-hill — Certain  im- 
proved methods  of  strengthening  metallic  and  other  struc- 
tures. 

605.  William  Henry  Smith.  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  now  of 
London,  James  Cadman,  Maestig,  Glamorganshire,  and 
Joseph  Cadman,  Sandersfoot,  Pembrokeshire— An  improved 
method  of  manufacturing  solid  and  hollow  bricks,  pipes,  and 
other  hollow  and  solid  ware,  from  clay,  shale,  and  other 
mineral  substances. 

607.  Frederick  William  Mowbray,  Bradford,  Yorkshire — Improve- 
ments in  weaving. 

609.  Charles  Pauvert,  Chatellerault,  France— Certain  improvements 
in  manufacturing  cast  steel. 

611.  William  Poupard,  Wvch-street— An  improvement  in  buttons 
and  means  of  fastening  buttons  to  garments  and  fabrics. 

613.  David  Patridgc,  Woolwich — Improvements  in  steam  boilers. 

615.  James  Anderson,  West  Bromwich,  Staffordshire— An  improve- 
ment in  the  process  generally  termed  “ gathering,”  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  glass. 

Dated  3rd  March,  1857. 

619.  John  Banks,  Northampton— A new  description  of  life-pre- 
server, adapted  also  to  the  preservation  of  property. 

621.  Georges  Danre,  Pierre  Fortune  Victor  Mouillard,  and  Pierre 
Adrien  Mercier,  Paris— An  improved  method  of,  and  appa- 
ratus for,  heating  by  gas. 

623,  Thomas  Ball,  Nottingham— An  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  warp  fabrics  suitable  for  tbc  manufacture  of  gloves. 

625.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery  lane— Improved  ma- 

cMndtf  for  living  mv_  from  rail"'‘7fl-  \A 
tion.)  _ .....  , 

027,  William  Taylor,  IIow  Wood,  Renfrew,  N.B. — ImpfOreftiChts 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

629.  Robert  Mair,  Edinburgh — Improvements  in  apparatus  for  pro- 
tecting articles  worn  on  the  person. 


INVENTIONS  WITH  COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  FILED. 

647.  Thomas  Burstall,  Southall,  Middlesex—  Certain  improved  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  bricks  and  tiles  from  clay  alone, 
or  mixed  with  other  materials. — 5th  March,  1857. 

674.  George  Philcox,  7,  Stebon -terrace,  Stepney — Improvements  in 
marine  and  pocket  chronometers  and  other  time  keepers. — 
9 th  March,  1857. 

WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


2149. 

2155. 

2171. 

2203. 

2655. 

2671. 

2984, 

130. 


2172, 

2174. 

2175, 
2178. 
2182. 


Clc- 


2190.  William  Frederick  Plum- 
mer. 

2193.  Charles  Goodyear,  jun. 

2194.  Jean  Baptiste  llonore  de 
Roussen. 

2106.  Charles  Frederic  Vasserot. 
2198.  Pierre  Laftitte. 

2213.  Thomas  Webster  Rnramcil. 

2215.  Alfred  Ford. 

2216.  George  William  Sayer. 
2239.  Willi tfm  Beatson. 

2244.  Joseph  "William  W'ilson. 
2326.  Charles  Durand  Gardissal. 
2381.  Robt.  McConnell  and  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie. 

2563.  Edward  Joseph  Hughes. 
2983.  William  Edward  Newton. 
2999.  George  Miller  Clarke. 

23.  Nicolaus  Chas.  Szerelmcy. 

180.  Thomas  Kitelce. 

Nathan  Appleton  Dyar,  Massachusetts,  U.S. — A new  and  use- 
ful composition  to  be  applied  as  a covering  to  the  sides  and 
roofs  of  buildings,  and  for  various  other  purposes.— 9th 
March,  1857. 


March  13  th. 

Christopher  Hill. 

Cornelius  Ferguson 
ments. 

Joseph  Gilbert  Marticn. 

Edward  Finch. 

Hugh  Baines. 

William  Green,  jun.,  and 
Thomas  Storey. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

Matthew  Andrew  Muir  and 
James  Mcllwham. 

March  17  th. 

Robert  Burns. 

David  Crichton  and  James 
Cathcart. 

John  Barber. 

Alfred  Lodwiclc  Newman. 

John  Muir  llctlierington 
and  James  Gee. 


Patents  on  which  the 
March  9 th. 
684.  Frederick  Seiler. 


Third  Year’s  Stamp  Duty  has  been  Paid. 
603.  Edward  Ilacftely. 

910.  Henry  Brown. 


March  10  th. 

57G.  Peter  Armand  lc  Comte  dc 
Fontainemoreau. 

March  11  th. 

598.  Lawrence  Whitaker,  John 
Higgle,  and  George  Ho- 
warth. 


March  13///. 

629.  Robert  Wcarc. 

641.  George  Hannan  Barth. 
March  14  th. 

637.  Pice  Williams  Harris  and 
Thomas  Patstone. 
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FRIDAY,  MARCH  27,  1857. 


NOTICE  TO  CANDIDATES. 

Persons  who  intend  to  offer  themselves  as 
Candidates  at  the  Society’s  Examinations  in 
June  next,  in  London  and  at  Huddersfield,  are 
desired  to  take  notice  that  no  one  will  he  ad- 
mitted to  the  Examinations  who  shall  not  have 
sent  in  his  “ Return  paper”  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  before  Monday,  the  20th  of 
April  next. 


EXHIBITION  OF  INVENTIONS. 

The  Society’s  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Inventions  was  opened  on  “Monday  last,  the 
23rd  instant.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open 
every  day  till  the  23rd  of  May,  from  10  a.m.  to 
4 p.m.,  and  is  free  to  the  members  and  their 
friends.  Members,  by  tickets  or  by  written 
order  bearing  their  signature,  may  admit  any 
number  of  friends. 


PHIZES  FOR  ESSAYS  ON  MARINE  ALGaE  AS 

FOOD  FOR  MAN  AND  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  relating  to  the  com- 
petition for  the  prizes  of  £50  and  £20  respectively, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  by  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  to  be  awarded  for 
■“  The  two  best  and  approved  Essays  on  the  applications 
of  the  Marine  Algai  and  their  products,  as  food  or 
medicine  for  man  and  domestic  animals.  Competitors 
must  give  the  results  of  their  original  investigations  on 
sea-weeds  (especially  on  the  chemistry  of  their  nutrient 
principles) ; and  they  must  prepare  a series  of  specimens 
illustrative  of  the  best  modes  of  collecting,  preserving, 
and  preparing  the  nutritive  species  in  a state  tit  for  food. 
Mere  compilations  will  not  be  admitted  to  competition.’* 

Conditions. 

1.  The  Essays,  with  accompanying  specimens,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts  by  the  31st  day  of  March, 
1858.  Each  Essay  to  be  marked  “ Essay  on  Marine 
Algae,”  and  to  have  a motto  or  distinctive  mark  attached, 
■which  mark  must  also  be  written  on  a sealed  letter,  con- 
taining the  name  and  address  of  the  author. 

2.  The  Essays  will  be  delivered  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society  to  the  adjudicators,  who  will  fix  a day  for  making 
their  award,  which  will  be  more  or  less  distant,  according 
to  the  number  and  size  of  the  Essays. 

3.  The  letters  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  authors  will  remain  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
none  will  be  opened  except  those  bearing  the  mottoes 
or  marks  attached  to  the  Essays  to  which  the  adjudica- 
tors award  the  Prizes. 

4.  The  adjudicators  shall  not  be  expected  to  give  any 
reasons  for  their  award,  beyond  stating  that  in  their 
judgment  the  Essays  are  the  best  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  them  upon  the  subject,  and  are  worthy  of  the 
Prizes,  nor  shall  they  be  expected  to  give  any  opinion  as 
to  the  soundness  of  any  sentiments  or  theories  which  the 
Essays  may  contain. 

o.  When  the  adjudicators  are  prepared  to  make  their 
award,  a special  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  sum- 


moned, and  the  Chairman  shall  then  open  the  letters 
which  bear  the  mottoes  or  marks  attached  to  the  success- 
ful Essaj's,  and  the  Secretary  will  then  communicate 
with  the  authors. 

C.  That  in  case' the  authors  of  the  successful  Essays 
shall  be  unwilling  to  print  and  publish  the  Essays  at 
their  own  expense,  then  the  copyright  shall  belong  to  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  may  publish  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  them,  as  they  may  think  proper. 

7.  That  the  specimens  accompanying  the  successful 
Essays  shall  be  the  property  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

8.  That  the  unsuccessful  Essays,  with  the  accom- 
panying specimens,  shall  be  returned  to  their  authors 
when  claimed,  with  the  seals  of  the  letters  unbroken. 

9.  That  the  number  of  the  adjudicators  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  be  not  less  than  five. 

10.  The  Council  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
withholding  the  prize  entirely,  in  the  event  of  the  adju- 
dicators reporting  that  in  their  judgment  no  Essay  sent 
in  is  deserving  of  the  reward. 

Each  Essay  must  be  written  in  a plain  legible 
hand,  and  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  it  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject. 


SIXTEENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1857. 

The  Sixteenth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  25th  inst.,  Captain  L.  L.  Boscawen 
Ibbetson,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Paper  read  was  : — 

ON  A NEW  SYSTEM  OF  NATURE  PRINTING. 

By  Christopher  Dresser. 

The  art  which  I have  this  evening  the  honour  of 
bringing  before  you,  though  new  in  the  practical  world, 
is  not  without  its  history,  and  although  new  in  the 
sphere  just  named,  perhaps  claims  a descent  from  bygone 
ages.  Before,  however,  we  notice  the  origin  of  this  art, 
it  behoves  us  to  mark  the  signification  of  the  term 
“ nature  printing”  as  that  will  define  the  path  which 
we  this  evening  must  tread.  The  art  of  nature  print- 
ing has  been  defined  as  “a  method  of  producing  im- 
pressions of  plants  and  other  natural  objects,  in  a manner 
so  truthful  that  only  a close  inspection  reveals  the  fact 
of  their  being  copies  but,  to  our  mind,  this  is  rather 
the  result  of  its  greatest  achievements — to  us  it  merely 
implies  printing  from  nature,  or  with  nature,  and  in 
this  light  we  wish  to  regard  it  this  evening. 

As  this  printing  from  nature,  or  “ nature  printing,”  is 
only  in  one  sense  new,  its  history,  or  a brief  statement 
of  its  supposed  origin  and  progress,  may  prove  interest- 
ing and  useful,  as  this,  and  this  alone,  can  enable  us  to 
understand  to  -what  extent  it  is  new,  and  the  nature  of 
any  supposed  improvements  or  alterations  in  this  art 
which  may  be  offered.  The  precise  origin  of  nature 
printing,  the  period  when  discovered,  and  the  name  of 
, its  first  discoverer,  does  not  appear  to  be  hancted  down  to 
us.  Of  this  fact  we  are,  however,  assured,  that  as  far 
back  as  about  250  years  a simple  mode  of  producing  im- 
pressions of  plants  upon  paper  was  employed  by  natu- 
ralists, which  process  must  be  said  to  be  that  of  “ nature 
printing  ” in  its  primitive  form. 

The  earliest  mode  with  which  we  are  acquainted  of 
producing  impressions  of  plants  was  this The  plant, 
after  being  dried,  was  held  over  the  smoke  of  a candle  or 


* See  transactions  of  the  Royal  Institution,  lienry  Brad- 
bury, on  “ Nature  Printing.” 
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oil  lamp,  when  it  became  blackened  by  a deposit  of 
soot,  after  wdiich  it  was  placed  between  two  sheets  of 
paper  and  rubbed  with  a smoothing-bone,  which  caused 
the  soot  to  leave  the  prominences  of  the  leaf  and  adhere 
to  the  paper.  In  this  way  an  impression  of  the  plant 
■was  produced.  This  method  of  procuring  impressions 
was  employed  as  early  as  the  year  a. d.  1650. 

History  appears  to  be  silent  upon  nature  printing 
during  the  next  50  years,  but  in  the  year  1707  Linnaeus 
breaks  the  silence  by  alluding  to  the  impressions  taken  by 
Hessel,  from  nature,  who,  at  a later  period,  in  conjunction 
with  a bookseller,  carried  out  this  art  to  a considerable 
extent,  they  even  opening  an  establishment  for  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  works  thus  illustrated. 

The  mode  adopted  for  the  production  of  these  works 
differed  from  that  of  the  former,  the  leaf  or  vegetable 
subject  being  now  prepared  by  being  dabbed  with  printer’s 
ink  or  lamp-black,  after  which,  it  was  placed  between  two 
sheets  of  paper,  and  subjected  to  flat  pressure. 

Anew  feature  was  at  this  period  introduced,  viz.,  that 
of  colouring  by  hand  the  impressions  thus  produced, 
which,  however,  did  not  prove  successful,  it  usually  ob- 
literating to  a considerable  extent,  and  sometimes 
almost  totally,  the  nature  print. 

Various  other  allusions  we  find  to  similar  modes  of 
producing  impressions  of  plants,  which  we  will  not 
notice  particularly,  as  they  would  upon  this  occasion 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  the  transition  of 
the  art  in  its  simple  form  downwards  to  later  times. 

Hitherto  all  the  modes  of  producing  impressions  of 
plants  have  been  similar,  they  all  involving  a preparation  : 
of  the  botanical  subject  with  a black  pigment,  and  the 
application  of  pressure  to  procure  the  transfer.  No  at- 
tempt, that  we  are  aware  of,  was  yet  made  to  multiply 
the  impressions  produced,  a new  vegetable  subject  being 
used  for  every  impression,  or  nearly  so. 

In  the  year  1833  we  have  nature  printing  again  ap- 
pearing, but  in  quite  a new  form,  and  it  will  be  at  once 
seen,  as  we  relate  the  process  now  employed,  that  it  is 
altogether  a new  discovery,  and  cannot  be  considered  as 
any  modification  of  the  processes  before  known. 

The  process  to  which  we  allude,  and  which  is  as  fol- 
lows, was  the  discovery  of  Peter  Kyhl,  a Danish  gold- 
smith. The  vegetable  subject,  after  being  thoroughly 
dried,  and  thus  freed  from  all  moisture,  was  placed 
between  a plate  of  polished  steel  and  a thoroughly  heated 
lead-plate,  which  were  unitedly  passed  between  steel 
rollers,  by  which  operation  the  plant  became  pressed 
into  the  lead,  thus  producing  in  this  soft  metal  a beauti- 
ful concave  image  of  itself ; he  also  substituted  zinc,  tin, 
and  copper  plates  for  the  lead,  but  their  hardness  proved 
an  obstacle,  as  the  pressure  necessary  to  indent  these 
metals  was  necessarily  sufficient  to  distort  the  plant. 
Though  we  have  here  an  art  originated,  of  such  a valu- 
able character,  it  is  not  at  present  applied  to  any  great 
practical  purposes,  as  its  ingenious  discoverer  died  the 
same  year  that  he  made  known  his  invention.* 

During  the  next  fifteen  years  various  experiments  were 
made  in  nature  printing,  but,  with  all  their  merit,  they 
fell  short  of  producing  practical  results.  The  next  step 
worthy  of  our  notice  relative  to  the  advance  of  this 
art  was  the  proposal  of  a new  method,  conceived  by 
Professor  Leydolt,  of  the  Imperial  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution of  Vienna,  in  the  year  1849,  of  printing  from 
agates  in  such  a manner  as  to  represent  themselves  in  a 
truthful  manner.  His  method  is  as  follows : — The 
agate  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  fluoric  acid,  the 
result  of  which  is,  certain  of  the  concentric  scales  are 
decomposed,  while  others  remain  unaltered ; after  this, 
the  surface  is  well  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric, 
acid  and  dried,  then  carefully  blackened  with  printer’s 
ink.  A piece  of  paper  is  now  placed  upon  the  pre- 


* This  process  appears  to  have  been  used  in  some  way,  as  im- 
pressions of  plants,  &c.,  were,  we  believe,  produced  from  plates 
thus  prepared. 


pared  stone  and  rubbed  with  a burnisher,  by  which 
operation  an  impression  is  produced.  There  is  one  ob- 
jection, however,  to  this  simple  process,  viz.,  that  the 
parts  which  are  black  in  the  stone  are  represented  white, 
and  the  parts  that  should  he  white  are  represented  black ; 
this  is,  however,  now  overcome  by  the  surfaces  being 
reversed  ; that  is,  the  concave  surfaces  made  convex,  and 
the  convex  concave,  which  is  effected  by  casting. 

Dr.  Ferguson  Branson,  of  Sheffield,  appears  to  have 
suggested  the  next  advance  of  nature  printing,  by  the 
proposal  in  his  paper,  read  in  the  year  1851,  before  the 
members  of  this  Society,  of  the  application  of  the  elec- 
trotype, which  has  since  proved  itself  to  be  an  essential 
feature  in  this  art. 

Although  Dr.  Branson  was  the  first  to  propose  the 
application  of  the  electrotype  to  this  art,  he  afterwards 
abandoned  this  process,  fearing  that  it  was  too  expen- 
sive and  tedious  to  answer  practical  ends,  substituting 
for  it  brass  casts.  His  process  was  that  of  taking  casts 
of  the  vegetable  object  in  gutta-percha,  and  electro- 
typing or  casting  from  such  moulds,  in  order  to  produce 
printing  plates. 

About  the  year  1852,  Dr.  Branson  again  made  ex- 
periments endeavouring  to  render  nature  printing  a 
practical  operation,  and  the  mode  he  now  adopted  was 
that  of  taking  impresssions  upon  Britannia  metal,  with  a 
view  of  transferring  them  to  stone,  and  after  printing  in 
neutral  tint,  to  colour  such  impressions  by  hand.  This, 
however,  failed  to  produce  any  practical  results. 

The  next  step  was  taken  in  the  Imperial  printing  office 
of  Vienna.  It  appears  that  specimens  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  England  were  received  by  that  office  in  the 
year  1851,  or  early  in  1852,  and  that  they  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  director,  who  resolved  to  produce  in  some 
way  like  results. 

The  first  experiment  there  made  appears  to  have  been 
casting  with  gutta-percha,  as  Dr.  Branson  had  done,  but 
as  this  material  did  not  altogether  answer,  Andrew  Wor- 
ring,  in  whose  hands  it  had  been  placed,  proposed  the 
substitution  of  soft  lead  for  the  gutta-percha,  which  he 
used  in  the  manner  that  Kyhl  formerly  did,  and  with 
great  success  ; but  the  specimens  operated  upon  were  lace ; 
hence,  not  natural,  therefore  this  was  not  “ nature  print- 
ing.” Professor  Haidinger,  however,  proposed  the  appli- 
cation of  the  process  to  plants,  which  suggestion 
Worring  gladly  availed  himself  of.  After  he  had 
prepared  the  moulds,  in  the  manner  just  described,  he,  by 
the  agency  of  the  electrotype,  produced  plates  prepared 
for  the  printing  press.  This  process  was  at  once  applied 
to  practical  purposes,  and  several  botanical  works  have 
already  been  illustrated  by  this  agency.  This  process 
was  first  patented  in  Austria  in  the  year  1853,  and  since 
in  England  by  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans. 

There  is  one  other  form  of  nature  printing  of  which 
I am  unfortunately  to  a considerable  extent  ignorant:  it 
is  the  process  of  Felix  Abate,  of  Naples,  for  producing 
representations  of  the  grains  of  wood  as  exhibited  by 
sections.  The  process  depends  in  a great  measure  upon 
heat,  but  the  date  of  this  discovery  1 am  not  acquainted 
with.*  This  is,  we  believe,  a sketch  of  the  advance 
of  nature  printing  from  its  origin  and  most  simple  state, 
to  the  present  time,  at  which  it  has  acquired  not  only 
a practical  form,  but  wonderful  perfection. 

As  we  have  passed  along,  we  have  noticed  four  distinct 
forms  of  nature  printing;  none  of  which  could  have  been 
copied  from  either  of  the  other  forms  of  this  art ; the 
first  being  that  in  which  the  object  was  prepared  by  being 
blackened  by  some  agency  ; the  second,  the  impressing  of 
, vegetable  objects  into  soft  metals;  the  third,  the  pre- 
paration of  minerals,  so  as  to  render  them  capable  of 
producing  images  of  themselves;  and  the  fourth,  the 


* Since  I wrote  this  the  Secretary  has  kindly  informed  me 
that  this  process  was  described  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society. 
It  had  altogether  escaped  my  memory  where  1 had  seen  it, 
therefore  I could  not  refer  to  it. 
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preparation  of  wood,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  yielding 
impressions  which  are  its  true  image ; these  are  the  dis- 
tinct varieties,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  here  we 
have  the  basework  of  an  edifice  which  is  daily  being- 
reared,  and  which  will  ultimately  cast  a benign  influence, 
not  only  upon  thesciences,  but  over  the  whole  ot  mankind. 

We  have  not  only  noticed  in  this  short  history  the  four 
distinct  va-ieties  of  this  art  just  alluded  to,  but  various 
modifications  of  some  of  the  varieties ; this  we  wish,  how- 
ever, to  impress  : that  it  is  not  necessary  that  each  one 
who ’followed  out  any  branch  of  this  art  was  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  those  who  preceded  him,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  we  say  that  he  was  ignorant  of  their  re- 
searches. We  would  not  for  one  moment  rob  any  man 
of  the  laurels  which  he  has  justly  won.  We  believe  that 
Dr.  Branson  was  the  first  who  suggested  the  application 
of  the  electrotype  process  for  the  production  of  printing- 
plates  from  casts  from  nature,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  Dr.  Branson  suggested  it,  that  Worring  of  Vienna 
was  acquainted  with  that  fact;  and  although  Worring 
adopted  Kyhl’s  mode  of  pressing  objects  into  soft  metal, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  his  ancestors.  We  do  not  say  that  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  these  experiments — neither  can  we  justly 
say  that  he  was. 

Mr.  Henry  Bradbury,  in  his  paper  on  “ Nature  Print- 
ing,” found  among  the  transaction  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, states  that  we  are  indebted  to  Kniphof,  for  the 
application  of  the  process  in  its  rude  state;  to  Kyhl,  for 
having  first  made  use  of  steel  rollers;  to  Branson,  for  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  electrotype;  to  Levdolt,  for  the  re- 
markable results  he  obtained  in  the  representation  of  flat 
objects  of  mineralogy ; to  Haidinger,  for  having  promptly 
suggested  the  impression  of  a plant  into  a plate  of  metal 
at  the  very  time  the  modus  operandi  had  been  provided ; 
to  Abate,  for  its  application  to  the  representation  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  ornamental  woods  on  paper,  &c. ; and 
to  Worring,  for  his  practical  services  in  carrying  out  the 
plans  of  Leydolt  and  Haidinger.  From  this  statement 
we  at  once  perceive  that  he  supposes  each  man  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  works  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  him,  otherwise  he  would  have  given  each  credit 
for  the  discovery  of  the  art  which  he  practised,  but  to 
our  mind  it  is  improbable  that  each  was  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  his  ancestors,  for  had  Worring  been 
acquainted  with  the  experiments  of  Kyhl,  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  he  would  have  permitted  the  thought  to 
remain  so  long  unworked  out,  also  the  plan  which  he 
proposed  was  one  which  would  readily  suggest  itself  to 
a man  in  his  capacity,  with  his  practical  knowlege. 

Respecting  the  relative  value  of  these  discoveries  we 
must  just  say  a word.  On  those  modes  of  nature  printing 
which  offered  no  power  of  multiplying  impressions,  save 
by  a direct  printing  from  nature  for  each  impression, 
little  need  he  said,  as  they  are,  in  a practical  point  of 
view,  worthless  ; yet  these  we  would  not  depreciate ; on 
the  contrary,  we  would  cherish  them  as  seeds  from  which 
results  of  high  practical  value  may  ultimately  spring, 
and  they  are  for  private  purposes  beautiful,  interesting, 
and  valuable. 

The  process  for  producing  fac-similes  of  minerals,  &c., 
having  now  the  power  of  producing  an  unlimited 
number  of  impressions,  is  invaluable,  as  is  also  the  process 
of  impressing  objects  into  soft  metal,  and  by  the  agency 
of  the  electrotype  preparing  from  such  soft  metal  plates, 
those  which  will  produce  impressions  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent ; but  of  the  power  of  this  last  process  we  must 
speak  more  definitely.  Mr.  Henry  Bradbury,  the  cham- 
pion shall  we  call  him,  of  this  modification  of  the  art  of 
“ nature  printing”  in  this  country,  states  that  if  anything 
but  a thoroughly  dried  vegetable  specimen  be  placed 
between  the  plates  of  soft  lead  and  steel,  it  will  be 
spread  in  all  directions  and  distorted  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent, without  leaving  any  impression  in  the  soft  metal, 
save  a most  undesirable  one ; therefore,  the  use  of 
thoroughly  dried  specimens,  and  those  only,  is  a neces- 


sity of  the  process.  To  this  drying  there  is  this  ob- 
jection : that  the  texture,  which  often  furnishes  the 
most  distinctive  character  of  a plant,  is  frequently  alto- 
gether destroyed  ; this  objection  is,  unfortunately,  some- 
what formidable.  Also  the  ordinary  results  of  the  process 
seem  to  indicate  that  an  extremely  hard  and  thick  outline 
to  the  body  depicted  is  also  a necessity  of  the  process,  but 
we  cannot  see  any  reasons  why  this  may  not  ultimately 
be  removed.  One  other  objection  to  this  process  is  this  ; 
that  the  pressure  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the 
impression  frequently  shatters  the  specimen,  the  results 
of  which  are  oftimes  amusing  ; thus  we  remember, 
while  perusing  a folio  of  these  productions,  hunt- 
ing all  over  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  object 
was  printed  to  find  the  constituent  parts  of  certain, 
leaves  of  the  plant  there  depicted.  This  is  an  objection 
which  will  always  remain  as  a difficulty  when  tender 
plants  are  used,  but  which  will  not  be  felt  when  strong 
subjects  such  as  ferns  are  operated  upon.  Having  thus 
looked  at  the  dark  side  of  the  question  we  turn  the  page 
over  and  look  at  the  bright  side,  and  we  say  that  the 
triumph  of  this  process  consists  in  the  just  and  beautiful 
way  in  which  it  represents  the  venation  of  vegetable 
objects,  it  often  presenting  perfect  copies  of  leaves  which 
are  possessed  of  veins  of  almost  microscopic  fineness. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  modes  of  nature  printing  at 
present  known,  and  their  relative  value,  we  must  enter 
upon  the  special  object  of  this  evening’s  meeting,  viz., 
that  of  introducing  a new  process  of  “ nature  printing,” 
or  a new  branch  of  this  art,  and  we  may  say  that  we  feel 
it  a special  honour  to  stand  before  this  meeting  upon 
such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  as  in  this  institution  Dr. 
Branson  uttered  his  valuable  suggestions  which  were 
taken  up  so  warmly  by  the  members  of  this  Society. 

The  plan  which  we  beg  to  propose  is  that  of  using  any 
natural  object,  a leaf,  or  flowers  for  example,  as  a print- 
ing surface,  and  printing  with  it  on  a lithographic  stone, 
or  metallic  plate  or  cylinder,  and  after  subjecting  them 
to  the  usual  processes  for  rendering  them  fit  for  printing, 
taking  impressions  in  the  usual  ways,* 

The  precise  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows : — 

lsk  The  Lithographic  Process. 

“ We  take  a leaf,  for  example,  and  carefully  dab  it 
with  lithographic  ink,  (which  lias  been  reduced  by  water 
to  about  the  consistence  of  printers’  ink,)  by  the  agency  of 
a dabber,  which  is  made  of  fine  soft  muslin  filled  with 
cotton  wool.  To  enable  us  to  coat  the  leaf  evenly 
with  ink,  a small  quantity  of  the  latter  is  placed  on  a 
piece  of  damp  writing  paper,  which  rests  upon  several 
sheets  of  damp  paper  or  cloth,  under  which  is  situated  a 
warm  metallic  disc,  or  warm  water-trough  ; the  object 
of  this  contrivance  being  to  keep  the  ink  in  the  required 
plastic  condition.  Now,  by  the  agency  of  the  dabber,  the 
ink  is  spread  evenly  but  thinly  over  the  sheet  of  writing 
paper,  and  the  leaf  to  be  reproduced  is  placed  upon  it. 
The  leaf  is  now  dabbed  with  the  ink  dabber,  the  latter 
being  renewed  with  ink  from  the  surrounding  paper, 
taking  care  not  to  have  too  much  on  the  dabber. 
Having  now  prepared  the  leaf  by  giving  it  a thin  and 
even  coat  of  ink,  it  is  placed  with  the  prepared  side 
downwards,  on  a lithographic  stone  which  has  been 
previously  warmed  so  as  not  to  “set”  the  ink  upon 
the  leaf.  A sheet  of  paper  is  then  laid  over  the  leaf, 
and  rubbed  with  the  finger  or  with  a soft  pad,  which 
presses  the  leaf  in  contact  with  the  stone.  Now,  upon 
removing  the  paper  and  the  leaf  carefully,  we  have  our 
i repression  upon  the  stone.  The  stone  is  now  subjected 
to  the  usual  lithographic  processes,  as  if  it  were  a draw- 
ing, and  copies  produced  by  the  ordinary  lithographic 
printing  process.” 


* This  process  was  patented  Dec.  22,  1855,  and  this  descrip- 
• on  is  extracted  from  the  specification. 
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2nd.  The  Metallic  plate  process,  printing  from  a raised 
metal  surface  like  a wood-cut  or  type. 

“ We  take  a leaf  and  prepare  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  just  described,  substituting,  however,  for  the  litho- 
graphic ink  a composition  made  by  melting  together 
about  equal  quantities  of  “ etching  ground,”  “ common 
tallow,”  or  “Balsam  of  Judea”  and  “ sweet  oil”  (or 
any  like  substances),  which  are  well  mixed  by  being 
rubbed  on  a slab  with  a pallet  knife,  and  a porcelain  or 
metallic  plate  for  the  sheet  of  writing  paper,  which  plate 
is  placed  over  warm  water  and  coated  with  the  com- 
position described,  by  the  agency  of  the  dabber ; the 
leaf  is  now  prepared  by  being  dabbed,  in  the  above  de- 
scribed manner.  Having  now  prepared  our  leaf,  it  is 
laid  upon  the  metallic  plate,  zinc  for  example,  which 
has  been  slightly  warmed.  A piece  of  paper  is  now 
placed  over  the  leaf  and  rubbed  as  before.  Upon  remov- 
ing the  paper  and  leaf  we  have  a true  impression  of 
the  latter  upon  our  plate,  therefore,  all  that  now  re- 
mains to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  metallic  ground  sur- 
rounding the  impression  and  intervening  between  its 
parts,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  well-known  etching- 
processes,  as  that  of  employing  dilute  acids,  or  by  the 
agency  of  galvanism — the  latter  is  preferable — one  variety 
of  which,  adapted  to  our  purpose,  is  fully  described  in 
the  Athenaeum  of  March  the  8th,  1856.  We  now,  having 
our  plate  engraved,  and  having  a true  image  of  the  leaf 
convex,  print  it  oft'  as  if  it  were  type  or  a wood 
engraving.” 

3rd.  The  ordinary  copper  plate  or  cylinder  process,  the  en- 
graving being  concave. 

“ We  take  a copper,  or  other  metallic  plate,  and  thinly 
coat  it  with  “ etching  ground,”  just  as  if  it  were  about 
to  be  etched  upon.  The  leaf  is  now  prepared  by  being- 
dabbed  with  oil  paint — that  used  by  artists — which  has 
been  spread  over  a sheet  of  paper  by  the  dabber ; from 
this  the  latter  is  replenished  with  colour  as  above  de- 
scribed. After  dabbing  the  leaf  we  place  it  upon  the 
etching  ground,  and  lay  a piece  of  paper  over  it,  and  rub 
it  as  before.  We  now  remove  the  paper,  and  in  about 
one  minute  the  leaf  also.  Now  where  the  oil  paint  has 
touched  the  “ etching  ground,”  the  latter  is  dissolved, 
and  is  at  once  carefully  wiped  off  with  a soft  rag,  the 
copper  now  appearing  through  where  the  ground  is  re- 
moved. The  plate  is  now  washed  with  soap  and  water 
to  remove  all  remaining  grease,  and  then  subjected  to  the 
usual  etching  processes.  In  this  case  the  image  of  the 
leaf  is  concave,  and  is  printed  off  by  the  usual  copper- 
plate printing  process.  When  rollers  or  cylinders  are 
employed  instead  of  plates,  the  process  followed  is 
similar.” 

Having  thus  described  in  detail  the  process  now  pro- 
posed, we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  a word  on  the  origin 
of  the  thought  and  the  progress  of  that  thought  to  its 
present  state.  When  quite  a schoolboy  a person  showed 
mo  a book  containing  a number  of  black  impressions 
of  leaves,  but  he  was  unfortunately  not  possessed  of 
sufficient  generosity  to  enable  him  to  impart  the  secret 
of  the  mode  of  their  production,  although  its  reten- 
tion was  to  him  of  no  value.  With  the  usual  deter- 
mination of  youth  not  to  be  outdone,  a resolution  was 
made  to  invent  some  plan  of  producing  similar  results. 
Just  about  this  time  a friend  placed  in  my  hands  a small 
portion  of  some  popular  periodical  containing  directions 
for  taking  impressions  of  leaves,  which  were  as  follows  : 

“ Oil  a piece  of  paper,  then  smoke  it  over  the  flame  of 

a lamp  and  rub  the  leaf  upon  it,  after  which  press  the 
leaf  thus  prepared  between  two  pieces  of  paper.”  The 
experiment  was  tried,  and  although  to  an  extent  satis- 
factory, was  not  altogether  congenial,  as  the  process 
was  not  a very  easy  or  cleanly  operation.  Per- 
ceiving that  a leaf  was  capable  of  being  blacked,  and 
of  tlius  yielding  impressions,  the  operation  was  altered  ; 
a composition  of  lamp  black  and  sweet  oil  was  pre- 


pared, which  was  evenly  spread  over  a sheet  of  foolscap 
paper  by  the  agency  of  a dabber  made  of  calico  stuffed 
with  cotton  wool ; the  leaf  was  then  placed  upou  the 
black  paper  and  dabbed  with  the  black  dabber,  which 
was  replenished  when  necessary  with  black  from  the  sur- 
rounding paper.  These  results  became  shortly  so  suc- 
cessful, that  a book  was  prepared  and  a series  of  im- 
pressions of  leaves  thus  produced,  were  duly  mounted  in 
it,  and  with  a degree  of  pride  the  old  friend  was  again 
visited  who  had  before  displayed  the  book  of  impres- 
sions. These  new  results  were  soon  perused  by  the  old 
friend,  who  immediately  exclaimed,  “ They  look  like 
lithographs  ; how  did  you  do  them  ? ” This  was  coming 
to  the  secret.  A laugh  was  at  first  the  only  answer  to 
his  question,  therefore  an  instantaneous  offer  was  made 
of  revealing  the  secret  of  the  mode  of  production  of  the 
contents  of  the  former  book,  if  the  secret  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  latter  should  be  disclosed. 
The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  after  the  process  by 
which  the  latter  had  been  produced  was  stated,  the  secret 
was  revealed  relative  to  the  former,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : — Tire  leaf  was  placed  between  two  leather  pads, 
such  as  are  used  by  printers,  which  were  coated  with 
printers’  ink,  and  after  being  duly  dabbed,  was  pressed 
between  two  sheets  of  paper.  It  was  soon  learned  that 
this  was  a common  school-boy  feat,  and  a feeling  per- 
haps partially  of  outvieing,  and  partially  of  the  value  of 
such  a process  to  a student  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  was 
then  my  lot,  led  me  to  search  for  some  way  of 
producing  similar  results  in  colours.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  substitute  oil  paint  for  the  lamp  black,  but  at 
first  unsuccessfully  ; it  was  therefore  given  up  as  a failure. 
After  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  years  the  process  was 
again  recurred  to,  and  this  time  oil  paints  were  used 
with  success,  when  it  was  found  that  a little  skill  in 
manipulation  was  all  that  was  necessary  in  order  to 
produce  satisfactory  results.  During  the  five  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  series  of  experi- 
ments, lithography  had  come  under  my  notice  ; there- 
fore, the  substitution  of  lithographic  ink  for  the  substances 
formerly  used,  and  of  a lithographic  stone  for  the  under 
sheet  of  paper,  readily  suggested  itself.  This  proposition 
was  named  to  Dr.  Playfair,  who,  from  the  results  obtained 
with  the  oil  paint,  had  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the 
process  proposed.  Experiments  were  therefore  com- 
menced, which  proved  highly  satisfactory.  Upon  the 
success  of  the  results  at  this  time  obtained,  Dr.  Play- 
fair suggested  the  patenting  of  the  process  while 
further  experiments  were  being  carried  on.  He  then 
suggested  the  preparation  of  the  leaf  with  a com- 
position which  should  resist  the  action  of  acid,  and 
printing  upon  metallic  plates,  cylinders,  &c.,  which 
should  then  be  etched  by  the  ordinary  processes.  Experi- 
ments upon  tliis  branch  of  the  art  were  immediately 
commenced,  and  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Hue  kindly  con- 
sented to  carry  out  these  experiments  by  etching 
the  plates.  However  it  was  found  that  the  ordinary 
mode  of  etching  by  acids  did  not  answer,  as  before 
the  ground  was  eaten  away  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
convex  figure  of  the  leaf  to  be  printed  from  as  a 
wooden  block,  which  was  the  intention,  the  finer  parts 
were  destroyed  by  the  lateral  action  of  the  acid.  The 
electrical  etching  was  therefore  resorted  to,  and  the 
results  thus  obtained  were  highly  satisfactory.  The  first 
' specimens  ever  produced  by  this  method  are  here  before 
us.  Other  experiments  were  made,  endeavouring  to  eat 
off  by  the  agency  of  oils,  “ etching-ground,”  from  a plate 
which  had  been  covered  with  this  substance,  and  then 
etching  in  the  ordinary  way  so  as  to  us;  the  plate 
as  an  ordinary  engraved  copper-plate,  the  image  being 
concave ; but  relative  to  the  success  of  this  process  we  can 
say  little,  as  the  results  are  at  present  to  an  extent  un- 
certain. 

This  method  of  producing  similar  results  seems,  how- 
ever, to  bid  fair  for  success,  viz.,  that  of  taking  the  im- 
pression of  the  vegetable  object  in  grease,  upon  a steel 
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plate,  and  etching  it,  not  very  deeply,  by  electricity,  then 
pressing  this  etching  into  soft  copper  (as  is  done  in  the 
preparation  of  cylinders  for  Calico  printers,)  after  which 
the  etching  on  the  copper-plate  or  cylinder  is  deepened 
by  the  ordinary  re-etching  process. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  statement  of  our  processes  here 
given,  that  we  employ,  as  a primary  thought,  methods  for 
producing  images  of  vegetable  structures  long  known  ; ne- 
vertheless ignorant  as  it  may  appear,  I was  totally  ignorant 
of  all  other  modes  but  my  own,  till  Dr.  Playfair  called  my 
attent  ion  to  what  had  been  done.  Had  I been  introduced 
as  a stranger  to  the  two  processes  now  patented  in  Eng- 
land, just  before  I learned  the  history  of  nature  printing, 
1 should  have  said  that  the  earlier  originated  in  the 
school-boy  trick  of  copying  seals  by  laying  soft  lead 
over  a sealing  wax  impression  and  hitting  it  with  a ham- 
mer, and  the  latter  from  the  feat  of  dabbing  leaves  with 
printers’  ink,  performed  by  the  same  community.  Let 
it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  I claim  the  original 
thought,  for  as  we  have  before  seen,  it  was  given  by  the 
works  of  a former  experimentalist,  the  new  feature  pro- 
posed being  merely  a mode  of  multiplying  impressions. 

Various  proposals  were  made  for  producing  full  colours, 
and  light  and  shade,  in  these  impressions ; thus,  hand 
blocks,  &c.,  have  been  applied  to  the  nature  prints  for 
this  purpose;  but  these  are  deviations  from  the  purport  of 
this  evening. 

Belative  to  the  capabilities  of  the  processes  now  before 
us,  we  believe  that  they  are  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  branches  of  this  art.  The  power  afforded  of  using 
living  specimens,  rather  than  dried  ones,  enables  us  to 
secure  the  true  texture  of  the  leaf,  the  impressions  re- 
vealing at  a glance  whether  the  vegetable  object  was  glab- 
rous, or  rough,  or  downjq  hairy,  &c.,  and  impressions  are 
thus  produced  which  show  every  hair  of  the  copied  leaf ; 
the  power,  however,  is  not  denied  of  using  specimens 
imported  from  abroad,  for  dried  specimens  are  as  easily 
used  as  others,  but  they  necessarily  yield  the  dried  effect 
which  can,  however,  be  to  an  extent  overcome  in  this 
process  by  wetting  the  leaf.  This  power  is  also  afforded, 
which  is  one  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  other  processes,  viz.,  that  of  producing 
impressionsof  such  delicate  things  as  the  cells  of  plants. 

We  have  taken  the  section  of  plants  possessed  of  large 
cells,  and  produced  impressions  of  them  with  almost  the 
fineness  of  the  original ; the  germination  of  the  seed, 
the  flower  and  the  fruit  of  certain  plants,  we  have  been 
successful  with.  We  need  not  state  that  there  are  some 
things  which  we  cannot  copy , but  our  presentachievements 
will  be  admitted  to  be  invaluable,  especially  the  produc- 
tion of  true  images  of  natural  objects  convex  upon  a 
metallic  plate,  capable  of  being  printed  from  in  the  ordi- 
nary type  press. 

A word  must  be  said  upon  the  cost  of  the  process,  as 
this  necessarily  influences  the  commercial  value  of  all 
discoveries.  Respecting  the  lithographic  method,  the 
whole  expense  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  printing  off  the 
impressions,  as  the  cost  of  the  materials  for  one  transfer 
of  a leaf  on  to  the  stone  is  less  than  one  half-penny,  and 
the  time  necessary  for  producing  the  original  figure  on 
the  stone  is  a few  minutes.  Both  the  other  modes  are 
about  as  speedy,  with  the  exception  of  the  etching, 
which,  occupying  rather  more  time,  involves  a little  more 
labour  and  expense,  which  are,  however,  more  than  com- 
pensated for  in  the  process  for  printing  from  raised 
copper  figures,  as  the  expense  of  printing  off  impressions 
is  in  this  case  extremely  small.  Owing  to  the  durability 
of  the  blocks  employed,  the  most  expensive  form  of'  the 
process  must  be  below  that  of  the  process  at  present  em- 
ployed. 

I cannot  conclude  without  thus  publicly  thanking  Dr. 
Playfair  for  his  great  kindness  in  enabling  me  to  bring 
out  this  subject,  as  well  as  for  furthering  my  humble 
thoughts,  relative  to  this  and  all  other  matters  on  which 
I have  asked  his  aid  ; Mr.Warren  De  La  Rue,  for  carry- 
ing on  my  experiments  on  metallic  plates ; Mr.  Richard 


Redgrave,  for  valuable  hints  upon  etching;  both 
Sir  William  and  Dr.  Hooker,  for  supplying  botanical 
specimens  ; and  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  gene- 
rally, for  much  assistance.  Only  for  these  aids  my  en- 
deavours must  have  been  vain. 


DISCUSSION. 

Sir  Charles  Fox  said  that  although,  perhaps,  a 
little  wide  of  the  subject  before  them,  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  mention  that,  somewhere  about  thirty  years 
ago,  a mode  of  making  casts  by  means  of  elastic  moulds 
was  laid  before  the  Society  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Douglas 
Fox.  The  first  casting  was  that  of  a stag’s  horn,  made 
of  a mixture  of  wax  and  white  lead.  The  casting  was 
sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  by  that  Institution 
to  Mr.  Deville,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  casters  of 
the  day,  who  expressed  a strong  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement— that  the  casting  was  made  from 
a mould  having  only  two  parts.  In  order  to  settle  that 
question  it  was  resolved  to  make  another  mould  of  this 
stag’s  horn,  and  to  invite  Mr.  Deville  to  take  the 
casting  out  of  the  mould  himself.  The  mode  of  casting 
was  this: — He  took  the  stag’s  horn,  and  also  some  ordi-  \ 
nary  sewing-silk,  which  was  dipped  into  melted  glue  ; 
this  was  stuck  lengthwise  round  the  horn,  in  the  line 
in  which  it  -was  intended  to  divide  the  mould,  and  the 
glue  was  allowed  to  set.  Then  putting  a fine  coating  of 
oil  over  the  horn  in  every  part,  a quantity  of  glue  was 
melted,  and  the  horn  was  suspended  in  it,  and  it  was 
left  until  it  was  cold;  then,  by  means  of  withdraw- 
ing the  sewing-silk,  the  mould  was  cut  into  two  parts  in 
the  most  perfect  manner.  The  mould  itself  was  then 
placed  in  a vessel  of  ice,  in  order  to  harden  and  cool  it  as 
much  as  possible,  inasmuch  as,  the  casting  being  of  wax 
and  white  lead  in  a heated  state,  the  glue  mould  was 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  heat ; when  the  mould 
was  quite  cold  the  ingredients  for  forming  the  casts 
were  poured  in,  and  in  a moment  afterwards  turned  out 
again,  leaving  only  a thin  coating  of  the  wax  and  white 
lead  inside  the  mould.  This  preserved  the  mould  from 
injury  by  heat,  and  by  repeating  the  process  a cast  of  any 
desired  thickness  was  obtained.  This  was  sent  in  the 
mould  to  Mr.  Deville,  who  took  it  out  himself,  and 
upon  his  report  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  this  process 
the  Society  awarded  to  Mr.  Douglas  Fox  the  large  silver 
medal  for  his  invention.  While  on  the  subject  of  ex- 
periments in  casting,  he  (Sir  Charles  Fox)  would  men- 
tion some  that  he  had  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
moulds  from  leaves  so  as  to  be  able  to  print  from  them  ; 
and  some  very  beautiful  results  were  obtained.  The 
process  adopted  was  a very  simple  one.  He  took 
an  open  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  placed  upon  it 
a slab  of  porous  stone,  previously  dipped  in  water,  and  a 
partial  vacuum  having  been  obtained,  a leaf  also 
dipped  in  water,  was  then  placed  on  the  stone, 
and  the  slight  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  laid  the  leaf 
down  quite  flat,  but  in  a manner  not  to  interfere 
with  its  delicate  texture.  A little  plaster  of  Paris 
was  then  poured  on  the  back  of  the  leaf,  then,  by  letting 
the  air  into  the  receiver,  the  plaster  mould,  with  tire  leaf 
imbedded  in  it,  could  be  removed.  From  this  mould  a 
second  mould  was  taken,  and  then  the  ordinary  stereo- 
type plates  produced,  from  which  they  could  print  in  the 
manner  of  ordinary  types,  which  it  was  well  known  was 
the  cheapest  mode  of  producing  impressions.  Now,  in 
taking  plaster  casts  from  the  delicate  surface  of  a leaf,  it 
was  found  to  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  the  moulds  being 
affected  by  air-holes,  which  in  the  casting  produced 
what  was  technically  termed  by  the  stereotyper  “ picks.” 
This  difficulty  was,  however,  surmounted  in  a simple 
way.  It  occui'red  to  him  that  if  he  could  cast 
the  mould  under  water  this  might  be  remedied. 
He  instantly  acted  npon  the  idea,  and  having  mixed 
a small  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris,  he  placed  it 
in  water,  and  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  he  found  that 
the  plaster  was  a solid  lump,  having  set  under  water. 
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He  was  thus  enabled  to  cast  his  moulds  under  water, 
which  were  still  somewhat  imperfect  from  the  effect  of 
small  globules  of  air  ; but,  by  the  action  of  a little  jet  of 
water  upon  the  leaf,  an  expedient  suggested  by  his  bro- 
ther Dr.  Fox,  who  called  it  a “ water  brush,”  the  glo- 
bules of  air  were  instantly  removed,  and  could  be  seen 
running  away  from  every  part  of  it.  By  this  means  he 
succeeded  in  getting  moulds  free  from  “ picks,”  and  by 
pouring  the  plaster  upon  the  leaf  while  under  water,  the 
finest  particles  by  falling  to  the  bottom  on  to  the  face  of 
the  leaf,  took  an  impression  of  very  great  delicacy.  By 
this  process  he  had  taken  castings  of  a Napoleon  medal, 
and  after  ten  consecutive  operations,  the  last  casting  was 
nearly  as  perfect  as  the  original. 

Mr.  Hanhart  said  he  would  confine  his  remarks  more 
particularly  to  that  portion  of  the  paper  which  referred 
to  manipulation  upon  the  lithographic  stone,  and 
although  giving  Mr.  Dresser  full  credit  for  the  perse- 
verance that  had  led  him  step  by  step  to  what  he  con- 
sidered a new  method  of  nature  printing,  he  (Mr. 
Hanhart)  must  say  that  similar  results  had  been  arrived 
at  before.  They  had  probably  noticed  that  the  valentines 
exhibited  in  the  stationers’  shops,  were  often  surrounded 
by  a printed  lace  pattern,  and  when  this  kind  of  orna- 
mentation was  first  introduced,  now  twenty  or  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  these  patterns  were  transferred  without 
any  drawing,  from  the  lace  itself.  The  mode  of  effect- 
ing it  was  to  soak  the  lace  in  a solution  of  gum  arabic ; 
when  nearly  dry  it  was  made  to  adhere  to  the  stone,  and 
lithographic  ink  was  then  passed  over  the  whole  surface, 
the  gummed  lace  preventing  the  ink  combining  with 
that  part  of  the  stone  which  it  covered.  In  this  way 
the  pattern  was  printed  in  white  on  a tinted  ground ; and 
though  in  this  instance  the  pattern  of  the  lace  appeared 
in  white,  and  the  ground  was  made  the  printing  surface, 
they  would  still  see  the  bearing  this  method  had  upon  the 
subject  before  them.  The  coating  an  object  with  litho- 
graphic ink  and  transferring  it  on  stone,  had  also  been 
done  at  various  times,  with  more  or  less  success.  He 
(ilr.  Hanhart)  had  seen  last  year  in  Paris  a work  on 
sea-weeds,  consisting  of  a number  of  plates,  which  at 
first  sight  appeared  to  be  produced  by  the  process  of 
nature  printing,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Henry  Bradbury, 
but  on  close  examination  he  found  that  it  was  a litho- 
graphic production,  and  was  confident  that  the  objects 
were  made  to  transfer  their  image  to  the  stone,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  what  had  been  shown  that  evening. 
Some  of  the  plates  of  this  work  were  very  satisfactory ; 
others  were  confused ; the  success  evidently  depending 
upon  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  plant,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  process  when  the  specimen  is  made  to  impress  its 
form  and  texture  into  a metal  plate.  Although  repro- 
ductions of  this  kind  were  very  interesting,  yet  when 
tair  representations  of  a plant  were  required,  recourse 
must  still  be  had  to  a good  drawing. 

Mr.  W.  15.  Newton  had  listened  to  the  paper  with 
great  interest.  He  would,  however,  call  attention  to  one 
or  two  omissions  in  it.  The  author  had  given  a history 
of  the  art  up  to  certain  points,  but  he  had  not  alluded  to 
the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Wedgwood.  Several  years 
ago,  that  gentleman  experimented  upon  tire  photographic 
process,  and  produced  some  very  beautiful  specimens  from 
natural  objects  by  tire  action  of  light.  Mr.  Dresser  had 
also  omitted  to  mention  the  more  recent,  experiments 
made  with  daguerreotype  plates,  from  which  impressions 
could  be  printed. 

Mr.  Henry  Twining  remarked  that  upon  examining 
some  of  the  specimens  on  the  table,  lie  was  struck  with 
their  delicacy  and  minuteness,  compared  with  those 
exhibited  in  that  room  on  a former  occasion,  and  that 
delicacy  probably  arose  from  their  being  produced  whilst 
the  botanical  specimens  were  moist,  instead  of  in  a dried 
; late,  as  heretofore,  and  also  from  not  having  been  com- 
pressed, which  detracted  from  the  softness  and  delicacy 
o!  the  impression.  The  process  here  introduced,  ho  con- 
ceived, would  be  of  the  greatest  use  for  the  illustration 


of  botanical  works,  owing  to  its  cheapness  and  the 
number  of  impressions  that  could  be  readily  obtained. 
It  would  be  useful  also,  he  thought,  to  a certain  extent, 
in  supplying  designs  for  ornamental  art.  He  scarcely 
thought  that  the  specimens  on  the  table  were  adapted 
for  that  purpose,  inasmuch  as  the  great  object  was  to 
produce  copies  of  entire  flowers  and  plants,  rather  than 
single  leaves  or  parts  of  flowers,  as  in  the  specimens  ex- 
hibited. If  this  could  be  accomplished,  he  considered  it 
would  be  a great  feature  in  promoting  ornamental  art  of 
various  kinds. 

Mr.  Pearsall  said,  that  in  the  review  of  the  nature- 
printing  process  the  union  of  lithography  with  photo- 
graphy had  been  alluded  to  in  terms  of  hope,  but  he  did  not 
gather  whether  the  speakers  viewed  photo-lithography  as 
a probability  or  as  a possibility.  He  might,  therefore, 
call  the  attention  of  those  who  were  at  the  Glasgow' 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  Sept.,  1855,  to  the 
full  evidence  of  this  having  been  accomplished  in  the 
two  photo-lithographs  at  the  Photographic  Exhibition  in 
Glasgow  which  excited  much  attention,  and  were  so 
truthful  that  it  required  special  examination  to  be  con- 
vinced that  they  were  not  photographs.  He  believed 
that  the  subject  was  brought  forward  at  the  chemical 
section  presided  over  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.* 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Dresser,  in  a most  inte- 
resting manner,  had  shown  the  various  methods  that 
had  been  used  to  further  so  important  a result  as  printing 
by  nature,  and  which  had  brought  the  art  to  its  present 
perfection,  and  many  thanks  were  due  to  him  for  his 
researches.  It  was  mentioned  in  a part  of  his  paper, 
that  during  fifteen  years,  viz.,  from  1833  to  1849,  no 
practical  results  were  arrived  at,  notwithstanding  various 
experiments.  Perhaps  a few  specimens  of  some  results 
brought  out  by  him  (the  chairman)  during  these  years, 
might  not  be  uninteresting.  In  1839  he  happened  to  see 
one  of  the  first  daguerreotypes,  and  was  immediately 
struck  with  the  idea  of  the  advantage  of  producing  a 
similar  result  on  paper  as  well  as  the  being  able  to  mul- 
tiply them.  He  was  then  in  Switzerland,  and  instantly 
set  to  work  to  make  experiments  on  the  subject.  Pro- 
fessor Gerber,  of  Berne,  was  engaged  also  in  the  matter, 
with  whom  he  put  himself  in  communication,  and  partly 
adopting  his  method,  and  partly  by  his  own  individual 
experiments,  succeeded  in  printingjthe  book  of  plants 
now  before  the  meeting ; he  therefore  thought  himself 
entitled  to  claim  that  (with  the  assistance  of  the  Gerber 
method)  he  was  the  first  to  print  by  the  sun.  On  show- 
ing this  book  to  M.  Arago,  at  Paris,  he  first  learnt  that 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot  had  just  then  taken  out  a patent  on  the 
same  subject.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  engraving 
from  nature,  particularly  by  the  aid  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
microscope.  In  the  September  number  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Review , for  the  year  1810,  two  of  his  prints  were 
inserted,  the  one  a group  of  fossils  on  stone,  showing  the 
possibility  of  engraving  from  a drawing  by  nature  of 
opaque  and  bulky  objects;  the  other  a madrepore,  drawn 
in  the  oxyhydrogen  microscope,  and  magnified  twelve- 
and-a-half  times.  He  next  produced  for  the  late 
Dr.  Buckland,  Dean  of  Westminster,  in  the  short  space 
of  twodays,  a very  minutely  detailed  drawing  of  a penta- 
gonaster  ; and  afterwards,  a small  perch,  on  copper,  of  its 
natural  size,  lie  then  took  one  of  the  scales  and  enlarged 
it  with  the  oxyhydrogen  microscope,  from  T^th  of  an 
inch  to  nearly  four  inches.  He  next  attempted  to  make 
nature  engrave  as  well  as  to  draw.  [The  chairman  here 
exhibited  a small  copperplate,  which  lie  stated  to  be  both 
drawn  and  engraved  by  nature.]  He  considered  that  this 
result,  though  imperfect,  showed  that  much  might  be  done 

* See  the  Athcnainw,  Sept.  22,  1853,  p.  1093,  where  it  is  re- 
ported that  acommunication  was  made  by  Professor  Ramsay,  “ On 
a Process  for  Obtaining  Lithographs  by  the  Photographic  Pro- 
cess,” this  means  having  been  employed  by  Mr.  Robert  McPher- 
son, of  Rome,  to  obtain  the  beautiful  photo-lithographs  in  the 
Exhibition  at  the  Buchanan-strcet  Rooms.  See  also  the  report 
of  the  twenty-fifth  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  page  69. 
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bv  further  investigation.  He  had  succeeded  also  in  em- 
ploying his  new  electrotype  process  for  nature  printing, 
but  his  researches  were  put  a stop  to  by  his  being  employed 
by  government  to  make  a geological  survey  of  all  the 
railroad  cuttings  in  Great  Britain.  Lately,  however,  he 
had  recommenced,  and  he  hoped  in  a short  time  to  bring 
before  the  public  some  novel  and  interesting  experiments, 
in  modelling  and  printing,  &c.,  by  nature  combined 
with  art.  All  these  experiments,  including  the  electro- 
type, were  made  between  the  years  1839  and  1844.  The 
Chairman  concluded  by  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Dresser  for  the  paper  which  he  had  read. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Dresser. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a variety  of  im- 
pressions of  leaves  and  flowers  produced  by  Mr. 
Dresser’s  process. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  on  Wednesday 
evening  next,  April  1,  a paper  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Rogers,  “ On  the  Trade,  Habits,  and  Education 
of  the  Street  Hawkers  of  London,”  would  be 
read. 


The  Secretary  has  received  the  following  letters,  since 
the  meeting  was  held  : — 

Sir, — Many  of  Mr.  Dresser’s  processes  are  suggestive, 
and  not  without  interest,  but  seem  to  me  laudable  endea- 
vours to  do,  under  difficulties,  what  has  been  better  done 
before.  As  an  artist,  I may  remark  upon  the  great  value 
of  the  process  in  affording  natural  forms  for  adaptation, 
and  I trust  that  my  friend  Mr.  Bradbury  will  some  day 
give  us  a book  of  leaves  with  photographic  portraits  of 
the  trees,  a work  that  should  form  a text  book,  not  alone 
to  the  botanist,  but  to  artists  of  every  class. 

From  the  specimens  of  nature  printed  lace,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Nottingham,  in  1851,  to  the  Im- 
perial Official  Works  of  Vienna,  there  is  a great  step, 
but  it  was  left  to  us  to  produce  the  most  complete  series 
of  prints  from  nature  yet  obtained,  I allude  to  the  Ferns 
ot  Great  Britain,  from  the  Whitefriars  Press,  for  which, 
I believe,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  just  presented 
Mr.  Henry  Bradburv  with  a diamond  ring. — I am,  &c., 
JOHN  LEIGHTON,  Jux. 

Sir, — Having  been  present  last  evening,  on  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Dresser’s  paper  on  “a  New  System  of  Nature 
Printing,”  allow  me  to  make  a few  observations.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  so-called  new  system  presents  no 
other  feature  than  the  reproduction,  upon  printing  sur- 
faces by  modern  scientific  appliances,  of  a discarded  re- 
sult produced  some  250  years  back  by  a mere  hand  ope- 
ration upon  paper. 

His  endeavour  is  merely  to  perpetuate,  by  one  or  more 
printing  processes,  the  simple  but  imperfect  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  blacking  a leaf  with  lamp-back  or  ink, 
and  transferring  the  same  to  paper  by  hand-pressure. 
Everybody  by  this  time  is  aware  of  the  nature  of  this 
result— it  may  have  served  its  purpose  for  a time — but, 
it  will  be  acknowledged  how  imperfect  and  inadequate 
such  a result  is  in  this  advanced  age;  and  yet,  Mr. 
Dresser  comes  forward  with  this  as  a new  system  of 
Nature  Printing,  not  as  a new  result  in  the  art.  Mr. 
Dresser  is  content  to  retrograde,  not  to  advance.  He 
has  also  borrowed  the  early  history  of  Nature  Printing 
from  my  original  paper  on  the  subject,  which  appears  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Mr.  Dresser 
also  states,  that  in  my  having  awarded  merit  to  different 
individuals,  such  as  Kniphof,  Ivyhl,  Branson,  Leydolt, 
Haidinger,  Abate,  and  Worring,  I must  have  supposed 
each  man  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  him,  otherwise.  I should 
have  given  each  credit  for  the  discovery  of  the  art  which 
he  practised.  If  Mr.  Dresser  had  considered  for  amoment, 
he  would  at  once  have  seen  that  the  names  of  those 


men  being  placed  in  regular  rotation,  according  to  date, 
were  quoted  as  to  many  historical  land-marks  in  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Dresser  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  drying  the 
specimen  destroys  the  plant  to  such  a formidable  extent; 
it  loses  no  more  than  is  lost  in  the  herbarium,  while 
the  Austrian  metal  pressure  process  brings  to  light 
what  is  not  always  seen  in  the  simple  herbarium.  He 
is  also  wrong  when  he  says  that  the  metal  pressure 
mode  shatters  specimens  in  an  amusing  manner.  Speci- 
mens certainly  have  been  shattered  through  unskilful 
manipulation,  but  this  by  no  means  constitutes  a defect 
in  the  process;  with  regard  to  his  assertion  that  this 
is  a defect  specially  resulting  in  the  case  of  tender 
plants,  I can  only  reply  that  the  most  tender  plants  are 
the  most  applicable  to  the  metal  pressure  process.  Tako 
the  whole  of  the  seaweeds,  and  also  the  most  delicate 
fronded  ferns,  the  perfectly  undisturbed  reproduction 
of  which  tine  substances  is  truly  marvellous. 

Having  on  no  occasion  advanced  any  claim  in  Nature 
Printing  further  than  pushing  it  into  practical  existence 
in  this  country,  I have  ventured  upon  the  above  remarks. 

I remain,  &c., 

HENRY  BRADBURY. 


STEAM  SHIP  ARITHMETIC. 

Mr.  Atherton  has  forwarded  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  and  has  requested 
it  may  be  published  as  being  connected  with  the  subject 
matter  of  his  papers  which  have  been  read  before  the  So- 
ciety : — 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  formula 

— C,  and  in  reply  to  the  remark  of  “A  Constant 
Ind. h p.  1 J 

Reader  ” in  No.  1753  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine, 
namely,  “I  do  not  wish  to  under  value  Mr.  Ather- 
ton’s labours,  and  I think,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
can  hardly  wish  them  to  pass  current  as  possess- 
ing a more  original  character  than  really  belongs  to 
them  ; ” I am  enabled  to  meet  that  remark  by  the  follow- 
extract  from  “Steam-Ship  Capability,” page  9, wherein, 

referring  to  the  formula  X — Pi  rz  C,  I express  myself  as 

Jnd.  h.p. 

follows,  acknowledging  its  prior  use : — 

“ The  example  set  by  the  Admiralty  in  publishing 
and  circulating  a tabular  record  of  the  constructive  ele- 
ments and  experimental  trials  of  the  screw  ships  ot  the 
Royal  Navy,  has  not  been  met  or  responded  to  by  any 
similar  publication  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of 
mercantile  fleets.  That  this  omission  on  the  part  ot 
merchant  steam-fleet  proprietors,  is  injurious  to  their  own 
interests,  may  be  inferred  from  the  great  advantages 
which  have  resulted  to  mining  interests  generally,  by 
reason  of  the  periodical  publication  of  the  constructive 
elements  and  working  operation  of  mine  pumping  en- 
gines ; and  the  interests  of  steam-ship  proprietors  and  ot 
mine  proprietors  being  analogous  as  regards  the  manage- 
ment of  their  motive  power,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  steam-ship  efficiency  would  lie  greatly  promoted  by 
the  engineering  and  ship-building  rivalry  that  would 
unquestionably  be  consequent  on  the  locomotive  duty  ot 
all  steam-ships  being  ascertained  and  numerically  ranked, 
as  is  the  working  duty  of  the  Cornish  pumping  engines. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  interests  that  would  he 
served  by  such  comparisons  of  steam-ship  performance, 
the  published  reports  of  mercantile  steam-ship  trials  are 
generally  so  deficient  of  details  as  regards  the  ships’  dis- 
placement at  the  time  of  trial  and  the  working  power  of 
the  engines  corresponding  to  the  speed  attained,  that  such 
records  rarely  afford  the  complete  data  on  which  any  con- 
clusion as  to  the  real  merit  of  the  vessel  can  be  satis- 
factorily deduced,  the  test  of  relative  merit  being 
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determined  by  the  index  number  resulting  from  the 
V3  D3 

formula  i-’  by  which  the  screw  ships  of  the  Roval 

ind.  h.p.  J 1 

Navy  have  been  compared.” 

My  labour  in  this  matter,  which,  so  far  as  I know, 
is  original,  and  was  primarily  brought  before  the  public 
by  my  essay  on  “ Steam-Ship  Capability,”  consists  in 
my  having  utilized  this  formula,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
compound  combinations. of  displacement,  power,  speed, 
and  distance,  in  connection  with  the  £ s.  d.  expenses 
incurred,  thereby  constituting  a system  of  arithmetic 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Mercantile  Steam-Ship 
Service,  by  developing  a process  whereby  merchants  may 
calculate  the  prime-cost  expenses  of  conveying  cargo  per 
ton  weight  as  affected  by  different  combinations  of  size 
of  ship,  length  of  passage,  and  speed  required.  I admit 
that  this  system  of  steam-ship  arithmetic,  as  exemplified 
in  Tables  K.  L.  M.,  pages  78,  84,  and  87,  of  “ Steam 
Ship  Capability,”  is,  when  once  pointed  out,  a very 
simple  affair,  so  much  so,  that  I hope  to  see  steam-ship 
arithmetic  made  a subject  of  rudimentary  mercantile 
education,  and  an  essential  requirement  on  the  part  of 
every  person  who  assumes  the  direction  of  steam-shipping 
affairs;  and  it  was  with  this  view  that  I followed  up 
the  subject  by  my  papers  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
London,  16th  May,  1855,  and  16th  January,  1856,  and 
by  my  paper  on  ‘ 1 Mercantile-Steam  Transport  Economy,” 
read  before  the  British  Association,  at  their  Cheltenham 
meeting  in  August  last. 

Your  correspondent,  “ A Constant  Reader,”  further 
objects  to  my  having  designated  the  co-efficient  C,  which 

results  from  the  formula  V3  -^3_—  n as  the  index 
Ind.  H.  P. 

number  of  dynamic  “ duty,”  instead  of  using  the  term 
“ performance,”  observing  as  follows: — 

“ The  only  use  of  the  new  term,  that  I can  see,  is  to 
involve  the  origin  of  the  formula  in  obscurity,  and  to  give 
an  appearance  of  novelty  and  originality  to  Mr.  Ather- 
ton’s labours  to  which  they  are  not  altogether  entitled.” 
The  foregoing  explanation  will,  I hope,  induce  your 
correspondent  to  put  afresh  construction  on  my  motives. 
As  to  the  nomenclature  itself,  by  which  I have  endea- 
voured to  develop  and  explain  this  system  of  “Steam 
Ship  Arithmetic,”  I judged  it  to  be  appropriate  to  call 
the  co-efficient  C,  on  which  the  calculations  are  chiefly 
based,  and  which  is  not  necessarily  a constant  number, 
when  applied  to  vessels  of  different  type,  and  not  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  by  the  term  “ index  number,” 
thereby  implying  its  variability,  and  as  the  index  num- 
ber may  be  greater  for  a vessel  of  500  tons  displacement, 
such  as  II. M S.  Reynard , than  it  is  for  a vessel  of  5,000 
tons  displacement,  such  as  H.M.S.  Duke  of  Wellington , 
whilst  the  “ performance”  of  a vessel  of  500  tons  could 
not,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term  “performance,” 
be  conceived  to  be  greater  than  the  performance  of  a 
vessel  of  5,000  tons,  the  term  “performance”  might, 
therefore,  mislead,  and  this  was  one  reason  for  my  having 
denominated  the  co-efficient  resulting  from  the  formula 
referred  to  as  the  index  number  of  “dynamic  duty,” 
rather  than  call  it  the  index  number  of  “ performance.” 
Moreover,  by  thus  adopting  the  term  “ duty,”  the  index 
number  of  dynamic  duty  indicates  the  degree  of  merit 
that  may  attach  to  the  locomotive  operation  of  a steam- 
ship, analogously  to  the  sense  in  which  the  index 
number  of  working  “ duty”  indicates  the  degree  of  merit 
which  may  be  due  to  the  principle  and  constructive 
operation  of  a Cornish  pumping-engine,  the  relative 
working  efficiency  of  which  engines  have,  for  fifty  years 
past,  been  denoted  by  the  term  “ duty.”  Following, 
therefore,  the  established  precedent  of  nomenclature  used 
for  analogous  objects,  I have  adopted  the  term  “ dyna- 
mic duty,”  in  preference  to  the  term  “ performance,” 
and,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  I regard  it  as  the  least 
liable  to  mislead  others  in  their  studying  and  prose- 
cuting the  system  of  steam-ship  arithmetic  which  I have 
endeavoured  to  inculcate.  The  only  question  with  me 


is,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  called  the  “ Index 
Number  of  Constructive  Merit,”  that  is  the  term  which 
would  challenge  discrimination  between  sound  practice 
and  empty  pretension  in  steam-ship  construction,  and 
do  most  public  good  in  the  quickest  time. 

I remain,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  ATHERTON. 

Woolwich  Dockyard,  March  17, 1857. 
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THE  ECONOMY  OF  FOOD. 


Sir, — As  the  Journal  is  open  to  a more  extended  dis- 
cussion on  Dr.  Letheby’s  paper,  I avail  myself  oi  it  to 
remark  upon  a few  points  relative  to  matters  to  which 
the  subject,  and  more  especially  his  observations,  tended  : 
— “ Sir,  you  have  taken  such  a quantity  of  food,  and  we 
will  have  so  much  work  out  of  you.”  Now,  as  iar  as  the 
domain  of  matter  lies,  unconnected  with  mind,  chemical 
science  has  done  and  must  do  immense  service,  not  to  be 
underrated,  and  Dr.  Letheby’s  paper,  as  well  as  the  great 
ability  displayed,  must  have  been  appreciated  by  all  who 
heard  it.  But  his  application,  according  to  the  above 
expression,  shows  that  he  has  not  given  the  same  study 
to  the  mind,  and  how  little  he  recognises  its  powers, 
although  manifesting  so  liberal  a share  of  them  himselt. 
In  Dr.  Letheby’s  application  of  the  subject  to  the  criminal, 
can  he  say  there  is  no  food  spent  in  consequence  ot  that 
criminal’s  mental  activity  ? So  far  as  the  mere  wear  of 
those  material  organs  which  are  affected  by  the  mind 
is  concerned,  they  will  receive  strength  simultane- 
ously with  the  bodily  organs  by  taking  proper  and 
nourishing  food.  Now  it  is  an  undisputed  tact  that  the 
person  working  with  mind  and  body  at  the  same  time, 
is  unable  to  give  the  pound  of  flesh  back  which  Dr.Letheby 
puts  into  him,  for,  without  his  own  will,  the  mind,  it 
active,  consumes  its  share.  It  is  well-known  that  a man 
doing  physical  and  mental  work  together,  can  only  sus- 
tain labour  a fourth  part  of  the  time  of  another  working 
without  thought  or  mental  application,  even  in  a mere 
handicraft  sphere  of  action;  and  in  philosophical  reflec- 
tion, upon  abstract  or  extended  subjects,  the  body  is  in- 
capable of  performing  the  slightest  labour.  I would  not 
have  troubled  you  with  these  observations  if  the  un- 
natural idea  of  demanding  back  in  such  exact  ratio  the 
food  consumed,  may  not  have  a dangerous  influence  on 
the  employed,  in  perverting  the  minds  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous and  less  learned.  Then,  what  you  apply  to  the 
prisoner  may  in  many  cases  be  applied  to_  those  who  aio 
only  more  fortunate  in  not  being  criminals.  Ibis  is 
just  the  thing  that  the  manufacturers,  in  a former 
discussion  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  contended  tor;  that 
men  without  intelligence  or  skill  worked  harder  ancl 
better  than  the  skilled.  The  chemists  and  they  would 
seem  to  harmonise,  first  to  ignore  the  mind,  and  then  o 
calculate  as  by  the  rule  of  three,  so  much  food,  so  much 
power;  so  much  food,  so  much  work.  What  a calcula- 
tion ! F : R.  = f : x,  hence  x ~ -py  ^ut>  a^as  • ’s 


forgotten  that  the  term  f.  traverses  through  a machine 
of  such  complexity  and  variation  that  the  most  subtle 
mathematics  cannot  reach  it,  though  applied  by  the 
highest  philosophers  in  chemistry.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  council  to  study  political  economy  ; is  it 
not  as  necessary  to  study  mental  philosophy  with  physi- 
ology in  connection  with  daily  practical  lite  ..  this  a - 
ministering  of  food  for  a fixed  return,  reminds  one  of 
the  phrenologists  who  proposed  to  marry  couples  accord- 
ing to  the  development  of  their  bumps.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  scientific  men  in  their  enthusiastic  zeal  to  make 
science  do  its  utmost,  step  too  often  beyond  its  proper 
limits,  so  valuable  otherwise,  and  thus  impede  its 
legitimate  progress. 
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There  are  a few  points  still  which  should  not  he 
omitted ; some  persons  require  much  food  to  support  liie 
and  health,  which  food  gives  in  proportion  no  muscular 
strength,  so  much  of  what  they  consume  wasting,  with- 
out as  it  appears  doing  its  part  to  nourish;  Others  again 
consume  less  food,  but  gain  in  bulk,  without  the  sys- 
tem deriving  strength ; while  others,  under  whatever 
circumstances,  can  eat  hut  very  sparingly.  _ Thus,  some 
we  find  weak,  some  strong,  and  others  falling  between, 
being  as  it  were  normal.  Are  the  first  cases  not  patho- 
logical, and  the  last  the  only  true  healthy  one,  and, 
therefore,  the  only  one  for  experiment. 

Another  point  is,  when  the  mind  under  great  irritation 
or  the  influence  of  the  passions,  gives  an  impulse  to 
bodily  action,  and  both  get  diseased, _ death  perhaps  en- 
suing". It  appears  to  me  if  physical  science  accom- 
plishes so  much  in  our  industrial  progress,  mental  and 
moral  science  should  not  be  excluded.  Then  evidently 
naked  physiology,  chemistry,  and  calculating  political 
economy  as  thus  enforced  will  degenerate  mankind.  Let 
us  well  consider  in  dealing  with  quantitative  propositions 
(pure  materialism  or  utilitarianism),  that  the  mind  of 
man  (infinite  in  its  nature)  bears  the  application  but  to 
a certain  point,  and  if  -we  overstep  it,  all  our  efforts  be- 
come negative  or  destructive.  Matter  does  not  govern 
mind,  but  mind  will  govern  matter. — I am,  &c., 

H.  WAMPEN. 

March  21,  185?. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  FOOD. 

Sir, — I was  unable  this  evening,  when  the  subject  of 
scurvy  was  under  discussion,  to  bring  before  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  the  fact  that  there  are  cases  where,  though 
lemon  juice  and  preserved  vegetables  have  been  found 
unequal  to  the  prevention  or  remedying  of  the  disease, 
another  means  has  still  been  found  effectual  for  the 
desired  cure.  I have  been  informed  by  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  who  has  twice  had  the  disease  when  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  that  his  second  attack  developed  itself 
and  progressed  in  spite  of  the  most  diligent  use  of  the  two 
above-mentioned  anti-scorbutics.  His  recovery  from  the 
affliction  he  attributes  to  his  adoption  of  the  following 
course.  He  drank  blood  as  it  flowed  fresh  from  the 
opened  veins  of  wild  animals  just  slaughtered.  On  this 
story,  and  on  the  subject  generally,  I would  make  the 
following  remarks ; — 

1.  We  should  not  interpret  this  one  negative  instance 
as  invalidating  the  enormous  weight  of  positive  evidence 
which  exists  in  favour  of  the  virtues  of  lemon  and 
lime  juice,  but  as  showing  this  much,  viz.,  that  the  form 
in  which  the  anti-scorbutic  principle  exists  in  the  anti- 
scorbutics ordinarily  found  effectual,  may  be,  occasionally, 
that  is,  in  certain  states  of  certain  constitutions,  a form 
unfitted  to  further  the  assimilation  and  utilization  of  the 
said  principle. 

2.  Granting  the  inference  that  blood  really  was  the 
anti-scorbutic  agent  here,  it  would  seem  that  in  its  pos- 
session of  the  anti-scorbutic  principle,  and  in  this  point 
alone,  does  it  resemble  the  usual  remedies.  So  that  two 
concretes,  wholly  diverse,  save  in  one  particular — their 
common  possession  of  one  principle,  have  the  power  of 
producing  one  effect.  The  chemist  would  at  once 
decide  that  he  has  but  to  isolate  this  principle  to  pro-  : 
duce  all  the  effects  which  the  complex  and  concrete 
substances  had  been  previously  employed  to  bring  about. 
But  the  practitioner  who  acted  upon  the  advice  of  the 
analyst  would  find  himself  for  once  led  into  error  by 
that  most  useful  of  his  fellow  labourers,  and  feel  in  his 
disappointment  the  truth  of  a principle  several  times 
alluded  to  this  evening,  viz.,  that  though  certain  inso- 
luble principles  may  be  regarded  as  the  causes  of  certain 
effects,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  produce  them  unless 
they  be  wrapped  up  in  one  or  other  concrete  form — 
“ Non  ex  singulorum  virtutibus  virtus  composita  semper 
potest  explicari.”  For  no  one,  we  are  told,  has  yet 
been  found  hardy  enough  to  employ  simple  potash, 


isolated  and  unassisted  by  fresh  vegetables,  as  a remedy 
in  scurvy ; and  citric  acid,  I am  given  to  understand, 
has  failed,  as  indeed  the  history  here  given  also  would 
lead  us  to  anticipate  it  would,  when  it  really  was  em- 
ployed by  itself,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  usual 
anti-scorbutic  remedies. 

3.  The  chemical  practitioner  has  been  led  to  believe 
in  the  omnipotence  of  active  principles,  and  the  super- 
fluousness of  concrete  media. 

First.  By  the  consideration  of  the  singular  success 
which  has  followed  the  isolation  of  the  several  alka- 
loids. 

Secondly.  By  that  tendency  of  the  human  mind  ; that 
“ Idolon  Specus,  ” which,  as  Lord  Bacon  again  and 
again  repeats,  leads  men  to  suppose  in  nature  the  ex- 
istence of  a greater  simplicity  of  arrangement  than 
really  is  to  be  found  there,  or  than  anything  save  our 
own  a priori  conceptions  would  lead  us  to  infer. 

I am,  &c., 

GEORGE  ROLLESTON,  M.B. 

Ely-placc,  March  18,  1857. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  FOOD. 

Sir, — In  perusing  the  very  valuable  paper  of  Dr. 
Letheby  and  the  subsequent  discussion,  an  impression 
is  left,  of  a very  unsatisfactory  kind,  as  though  the  meet- 
ing had  made  up  its  mind  that  we  must  go  on  for  ever 
and  for  ever  in  one  eternal  round  under  the  dominion  of 
the  “ Law  of  Prey,”  animal  feeding  upon  animal  and 
men  upon  all,  the  final  receptacle  of  matter,  not  in  its 
wrong  place,  but  in  a very  unpleasant  form. 

I do  not  believe  in  it.  Our  instincts  are  against  it, 
i.e.,  our  rationalised  instincts,  and  the  vegetarian  move- 
ment, ill-considered  as  it  may  be,  is  but  an  outward 
utterance  of  the  growing  perception,  that  in  slaying 
animals  for  our  food  in  a condition  of  civilisation,  wo 
are  more  cruel  than  the  hunters  of  savage  life ; for  we 
slaughter  our  tame  creatures,  fed  by  our  hands, while  they 
only  Rill  the  / eras  natural.  More  than  that — our  arti- 
ficial breeding  of  animals  produces  in  them  many  kinds 
of  artificial  disorders  which  recoil  on  their  devourers 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  animal  food  is  only  a 
provision  for  man  in  the  hunter  state  of  existence,  with 
a sparse  population.  Measley  pork,  consumptive  beef, 
and  rotted  mutton,  are  not  calculated  to  produce  virile 
strength  and  health ; and  dunghill  poultry  does  not  yield 
the  quantity  of  flesh  found  in  the  woodland  pheasant, 
while  Leicester  mutton  is  a miserable  substitute  for  forest 
venison,  the  healthiest  of  all  animal  food.  To  feed  all 
London  on  venison  would  require  the  conversion  of  the 
rest  of  England  into  a chase. 

Dr.  Carpenter  says,  that  chemical  food,  prepared 
artificially,  does  not  supply  the  place  of  the  organised 
food  prepared  in  the  alembics  of  nature.  Yet  surely 
this  is  merely  a proof  of  the  imperfect  condition  of  our 
chemistry,  which  has  made  more  progress  in  analysis  than 
in  synthesis.  It  has  not  yet  solved  the  mystery  of  the 
aromas,  those  subtle  principles  that  appear  to  act  like 
fluxes  in  forming  the  union  between  the  living  body  and 
the  applied  dead  matter — the  process  of  assimilation. 
When  we  consider  that  only  fifteen  years  back  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  chemical  elements  in  our  food  and  the  pur- 
posesthey  subserved, wemay  imagine  that  anotherten  year 
may  give  us  the  knowledge  in  which  we  are  still  lacking. 
We  cannot  yet  turn  vegetarians  on  the  imperfect  ma- 
terials given  us  by  nature,  but  we  may  possibly  improve 
the  vegetables  by  feeding  them  better  while  growing,  as 
a preliminary  step  to  further  chemical  research.  But 
assuredly  we  shall  sooner  or  later  get  rid  of  the  humiliat- 
ing process  of  making  our  bodies  the  living  tomb  of 
dead  animal  matter.  I am  not  a member  of  the  “ vege- 
tarian body,”  or  a believer  in  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet, 
or  even  a vegetable  diet  eked  out  with  incipient  animals 
— eggs  and  milk — but  I think  improved  vegetables  will 
be  one  step  towards  the  abatement  of  the  “ Law  of  Prey,” 
a law  pertaining  to  men  and  animals  in  the  wild  state — 
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the  tygrine  condition — but  not  belonging  to  a condition 
of  high  civilisation. 

There  is  an  old  adage — “ What  is  one  man’s  meat  is 
another  man’s  poison,”  and  some  even  like  corrosive  sub- 
limate. It  is  not  merely  the  plastic  and  respiratory  ele- 
ments that  are  wanted  in  food,  but  the  assimilating  "fluxes 
suited  to  each  peculiar  condition.  The  philosophy  of 
the  fluxes  or  aromas  once  made  plain,  caseine  and  co- 
agulated albumen — in  other  words — hard  cheese,  hard 
boiled  eggs,  may  prove  as  digestible  and  assimilable  as 
any  other  food,  and  the  chemical  bases  of  food  and  vege- 
tables quite  as  available  as  the  organised  products  of 
nature. 

I am,  &c., 

W.  BRIDGES  ADAMS. 

J,  Ailam-street,  Adolplii,  March  24, 1S57. 


giMimtgs  <jf  Institutions. 


Boston. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Athenamm.  held  Feb.  20,  1857,  Thomas  Garfit, 
Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  report  for  185G  was 
read  and  adopted.  The  most  important  feature  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  year  1856  is  the  acquisition  of  and 
removal  to  the  new  building — elegant  and  spacious 
premises,  erected  by  the  Corn  Exchange  Company.  Few 
towns  of  the  same  population  possess  so  commodious  a 
building,  devoted  to  such  a purpose.  The  number  of 
members  has  considerably  augmented  since  the  removal 
— upwards  of  100  having  being  admitted  into  the  Insti- 
tution since  the  month  of  June.  The  present  number 
is  505,  being  nearly  double  that  at  the  formation  of  the 
Institution  in  1851.  The  library  has  this  year  been  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  850  volumes,  the  major  part  of 
which  have  been  purchased,  the  remainder  presented. 
Those  purchased  were  selected  with  great  care  by  a sub- 
committee, from  the  works  of  standard  authors,  on 
history,  science,  philosophy,  poetry,  &c.  The  works 
chosen  are  not  of  an  amusing  and  ephemeral  character, 
but  of  lasting  interest  and  value.  The  issue  of  books 
and  periodicals  has  been  as  follows : — London  books 
4,092  entries;  own  books  5,940  entries  ; periodicals  3,000 
entries.  The  number  of  volumes  had  from  the  London 
library  since  last  February  is  474;  the  number  now 
belonging  to  the  Institution  3,000.  Tire  following  lectures 
have  been  delivered  ; the  attendance  at  each  lecture  num- 
bering above  300; — “The  Life  and  Poetry  of  Gold- 
smith,” by  the  Kev.  G.  B.  Blenkin,  vicar;  “ Newspaper 
Literature,”  by  Mr.  Smyth;  “The  Life  and. Writings 
of  J.  Locke,”  by  Dr.  Cammack;  “King  Lear,”  by  J. 
Conington,  Esq.,  M.A. ; “Habit,”  “ Use  is  Second 
Nature,”  by  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Clayden ; several  more 
lectures  are  promised ; the  thanks  of  the  members  being 
especially  due  to  these  gentlemen  who  so  kindly  and 
cordially  respond  to  the  solicitations  of  the  committee. 
With  reference  to  the  classes,  the  committee  express  a 
hope  that  the  examinations  and  certificates  of  merit,  now 
organised  and  granted  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  may 
stimulate  the  young  men  of  Boston,  and  induce  them  to 
devote  a larger  portion  of  their  leisure  to  the  acquisition 
of  some  special  branch  of  knowledge  ; and  they  point, 
with  much  pleasure,  to.  the  honourable  position  occupied 
by  a member  of  the  Athenamm,  Mr.  Dawson,  at  the  last 
year’s  examination.  The  financial  position  of  the  Insti- 
tution, notwithstanding  the  very  heavy  and  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  year,  is  satisfactory,  a balance  of 
£36  6s.  l^d.  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  Institution, 
after  defraying  all  liabilities.  The  following  gentlemen 
are  the  officers  for  the  current  year  : — President — -Thomas 
Garfit,  Esq. ; Vice-Presidents — J.  Noble,  Esq. ; S.  II. 
Jebb,  Esq. ; W.  Garfit,  Esq.  ; Treasurer — C.  Wright, 
Esq. ; Honorary  Secretary — Mr.  J.  W.  Bontoft ; Curators 
— H.  R.  Gilson,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  Veall  ; Honorary 
Librarian — Dr.  Cammack ; Committee — Rev.  G.  B.  Blen- 


kin, M.A.,  Rev.  G.  E.  Pattenden,  M.A.,  Rev.  P.  W. 
Clayden,  Rev.  T.  W.  Matthews,  Rev.  C.  F.  Newmarch, 
W.  H.  Adam,  Esq.,  F.  Cooke,  Esq.,  F.  T.  White, 
Esq.,  F.  L.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  W.  E.  Chapman,  Esq.,  M. 
Staniland,  Esq.,  T.Wise,  Esq.,  T.  Small,  Esq.,  Surgeon, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Smyth,  Mr.  J.  G.  Artindale,  Mr.  J.  Noble, 
Jun.,  Mr.  M . Greenwood,  Mr.  G.  F.  Bailey.  Mr.  C. 
Johnson,  Mr.  W.  C.  Bland,  Mr.  James  Bontoft,  Mr. 
A.  Reynolds. 

Leeds. — Two  lectures  were  recently  delivered  in  the 
Mechanics’  Institution  and  Literary  Society,  by  P.L.  Sim- 
monds,  Esq. , of  London , 1 1 On  the  Commercial  Products  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom.”  The  lecturer  is  a gentleman  well 
known  from  his  numerous  and  valuable  contributions  to 
the  commercial  literature  of  the  day.  His  discourses  on 
both  occasions  were  well  illustrated  by  an  extensive  and 
varied  collection  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  their  various  application  in  the  arts  in 
many  elegant  and  costly  articles  of  manufacture.  The 
lecture  of  Monday  derived  much  enhanced  usefulness 
and  interest  from  the  rich  collection  of  furs  and  skins 
of  the  choicest  kind  from  Mr.  Simmonds’s  own  private 
museum  of  trade  products,  and  from  specimens  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Roberts,  furrier  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  numerous  applications  of  ivory,  bone,  tor- 
toise-shell, &c.,  were  also  fully  exemplified  by  very 
costly  and  magnificent  examples  of  turning,  carving, 
and  inlaying,  of  Chinese,  French  and  English  manufac- 
ture, from  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  Lund,  of  Fleet- 
street.  Every  specific  head  of  discourse  was  copiously 
illustrated  to  the  eye  by  rare  as  well  as  common  speci- 
mens. The  articles  were  grouped  and  classified  so  as  to 
assist  the  explanations  given.  The  animal  products 
used  in  pharmacy,  food  preparations — such  as  condensed 
eggs,  solidified  milk,  essence  of  beef,  the  tripang  and 
edible  bird’s  nest  of  the  Chinese,  &c.,  were  described. 
The  products  of  fisheries,  birds,  and  insects,  were  also 
illustrated  and  described.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  an 
audience  enjoyed  so  facile  an  opportunity  of  survey- 
ing at  a glance  the  whole  group  of  industrial  and 
staple  products  of  the  animal  kingdom,  furnished  by 
creatures,  denizens  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  sea. 
It  was  justly  remarked  by  the  lecturer,  at  the  outset,  that 
there  are  few  subjects  in  which  the  public  have  so  deep 
an  interest,  and  concerning  which  they  have  as  yet  so 
little  knowledge,  as  the  extent  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce in  animal  products,  and  of  the  varied  uses  to 
which  they  are  applied,  the  continually  changing  sources 
of  supply,  the  quantities  consumed — their  prices,  pre- 
parations, and  uses.  The  statistics  of  all  the  principal 
articles  treated  of  were  brought  down  to  the  latest  date 
with  a view  of  furnishing  a more  adequate  notion  of 
their  immense  importance  to  a trading  and  civilised 
community.  Mr.  Simmonds  alluded  to  the  neglect  of 
the  whale  fishery  by  this  country  in  more  recent  years, 
and  to  the  very  lucrative  trade  which  was  now  carried 
on  by  the  Americans  in  that  branch  of  industry  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.  These  valuable  lectures  were  very 
attentively  listened  to,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
the  specimens  were  examined  with  great  interest  by  the 
auditory. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 


SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 
Par.  No. 

Delivered  on  the  12th  March , 1857. 

86.  Surveyors,  &c.,  of  Stamps  and  Taxes— lie  turn,, 

88.  Assaults  upon  Women  and  Children — Return. 

89.  Dover  Mails— Copies  of  Contracts. 

94.  History  of  Great  Britain— Correspondence. 

97.  Committee  of  Selection — 4th  Report. 

40.  Bills — Portland  Harbour. 

43.  Racehorse  Duty  Act  Amendment. 

44.  Pauper  Maintenance. 

45.  Cinque  Ports  Act  Amendment. 

46.  Customs  Duties  (Amended). 

33.  Standing  Orders  for  the  Suspension  of  Private  Bills. 
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Delivered  on  the  13 th  March , 1857. 

66.  Metropolitan  Police — Accounts. 

S7.  National  Debt — Account. 

31.  Bill — Fiscal  Affairs  (Ireland). 

Church.  Estates  Commissioners  — 6th  General  Report. 

Prisons  in  Scotland — 18th  Report  of  the  General  Board  oj 
Directors. 

Delivered  the  14 th  March , 1857. 

19.  Harbour,  &c.,  Bills— XIX.  Liverpool  Town  and  Dock  Dues 
(St.  Helen's  Canal  and  Railway  Company) — Board  of  Trade 
Report. 

103.  Sir  John  McNeill  and  Colonel  Tulloch — Correspondence. 

104.  Standing  Orders  for  the  Suspension  of  Private  Bills. 

106.  Mutiny  Bill — Clauses  69  and  73. 

61.  Medical  Museums— Return. 

Delivered  the  1 6th  March , 1857. 

25.  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues — Abstract  Accounts. 

95.  Poor-rates  (Metropolis) — Return. 

47.  Bill — Mr.  Speaker’s  Retirement. 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England — 9th  General  Report. 
Delivered  the  11th  March , 1857. 

112.  Canada — Extract  of  Royal  Commission. 

112.  Hudson’s  Bay  Company — Copy  of  a Despatch. 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland — 2nd  Annual  Report 
of  the  Registrar-General. 

Delivered  on  18 th  March , 1857. 

45.  Local  Acts  (XIV.  Waterford  and  Tramorc  Railway;  XV. 
Herne  Bay  and  Favej-sham  Railway ; XVI.  Fawnhope  and 
Holme  Lacy  Bridge) — Admiralty  Reports. 

100.  Bankruptcy — Abstract  of  Returns. 

108.  Order  of  Victoria — Copy  of  the  Royal  Warrant. 

109.  Paper  Mills— Return. 

Customs— 1st  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 

Charity  Commission — 4th  Report. 

Delivered  on  the  19 th,  20 th,  and  21s£  March , 1857. 

102.  Camp  at  Colchester— Copy  of  Correspondence. 

115.  East  Indiaand  China  Association  of  Liverpool — Correspondence. 
136.  Supply — Account  of  sums  voted,  &c. 

105.  Wheat,  &c. — Returns. 

107.  Public  Monies — Report  from  the  Committee. 

114.  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  &c. — Returns. 

123.  Library  of  the  House  of  Commons— Report  from  the  Committee. 
131.  Three  per  Cent.  Consols — Account. 

140.  East  India  (Oude) — Return. 

141.  British  and  Foreign  Vessels— Return. 

45.  Local  Acts  (18.  Swansea  Harbour  Trust  and  Swansea  Dock 
Company ; 19.  Sittingbourne  and  Sheerness  Railway ; 20. 
Tweed  Fisheries;  21.  Tweed  River  Fisheries ; 22.  Dartmouth 
and  Torbay  Railway)— Admiralty  Reports. 

323.  (Session  1856.)  Church  Rates — Return  (corrected  pages). 
Delivered  on  the  1 8th  March , 1857. 

Public  General  Acts,  cap.  1,  2,  3,  4. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  Actuaries,  7. 

London  Inst.,  7.  Rev.  H.  Christmas,  “ On  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Heraldry;  and  on  some  other  branches  of 
British  Archaeology.” 

Tues.  Royallnst.,3.  Prof.  Huxley,  “ On  the  Principles  of  Natural 
History.” 

Chemical,  8.  Anniversary. 

Civil  Engineers,  8.  I.  Renewed  Discussion  “ On  High-speed 
Navigation,  &c.”  And  if  time  permits — II.  Mr.  F.  R. 
Condor,  “ On  the  Permanent  Way  of  the  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne  Railway,  across  the  Grandes  Landes.” 

Wed.  London  Inst.,  3.  Mr.  E.  W.  Brayley,  “ On  Mineralogy  and 
Crystallography.” 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Rev.  W.  Rogers,  “ On  the  Trade, 
Habits,  and  Education  of  the  Street-Hawkers  of  London.” 

Pharmaceutical,  8|. 

Royal  Soc.  Lit.,  8|. 

Thurs.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Tyndall,  “ On  Sound.” 

London  Inst.,  7.  Rev.  C.  Boutell,  “On  the  Monumental 
Memorials  and  Engraved  Monumental  Brasses  of  Great 
Britain.” 

Philological,  8. 

Photographic,  8. 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Royal,  8f. 

Fri.  Archaeological  Inst.,  4. 

Royal,  8|.  _ Rev.  J.  Barlow,  “ On  some  Modifications  of 
Woody  Fibre,  and  their  applications.” 

Sat.  London  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Robert  Bentley,  “ On  Systematic 
Botany,  with  especial  reference  to  the  natural  systems  of 
arrangement.” 

Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Huxley,  “ On  the  Principles  of  Natu- 
ral History.” 

Medical,  8. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 
applications  for  patents  and  protection  allowed. 
[From,  Gazette,  March  20^,1857.] 

Dated  29 th  December,  1856. 

3086.  William  Renwick  Bowditch,  Wakefield,  York — Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  a compound  to  be  used  as  a varnish 
for  water  colours,  and  as  a carrier  for  water  colours  or 
paints. 


Dated  19 Lh  January,  1857. 

154.  John  Haswell,  Vienna— Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
railway  carriages,  which  improvements  arc  also  applicable 
to  locomotive  steam  engines. 

Dated  Mh  February,  1857. 

322.  Felix  Moreau,  Paris— Recovering  the  fatty  matters  from  coom 
or  dirty  axle-grease  and  lubricating  oils,  thereby  rendering 
them  fit  to  be  used  again. 

Dated  11  th  February,  1857. 

399.  Achille  Constantin  Dandraut,  19,  Rue  Neuvedes  Petits  Champs, 
Paris  (now  at  20,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars-road) — Preserving 
organised  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  especially  alimen- 
tary substances. 

DatedVlth  February,  1857. 

417.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improved  ma- 
chinery for  cutting  metals  or  other  hard  substances.  (A 
communication.) 

Dated  13 th  February,  1857. 

422.  Charles  Crossley,  Dan  Leeming,  and  John  Crossley,  Halifax — 
Improvements  in  apparatus  for  heating  and  in  taps  to  be 
employed  in  combination  therewith,  which  taps  are  also 
applicable  for  general  purposes. 

432.  George  Hardstaff,  Skegby  Colliery,  near  Mansfield— Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  actuating  and  applying  the  breaks 
of  carriages  used  on  railways,  and  coupling  such  carriages. 

Dated  19 th  February,  1857. 

482.  Lot  Wilks,  18,  Bedford -row — An  apparatus  for  signalling 
between  the  guards  and  engine  drivers  on  railway  trains, 
which  is  also  applicable  to  other  similar  purposes. 

Dated  26th  February,  1857. 

494.  Henry  Thomas  Hellyer,  Ryde— Improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  and  arched  structures. 

498.  John  Rowland  Crook,  Birmingham— An  improved  material 
for,  and  an  improvement  in,  the  manufacture  of  hat  tips, 
which  material  is  also  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  hat 
and  other  boxes  or  cases. 

Dated  23 rd  February , 1857. 

528.  John  Kirkham,  Tonbridge-place,  New-road — Improvements  in 
the  construction  of  furnaces,  ovens,  or  kilns,  for  drying, 
baking,  or  burning  pottery  or  earthenware,  bricks,  tiles,  or 
other  similar  articles,  and  in  the  means  of  collecting  and 
condensing  or  carrying  off  the  smoke,  gases,  or  vapours 
evolved  from  such  or  other  furnaces  or  fire-places,  or  that 
escape  or  arise  from  the  retorts  and  other  parts  of  the 
apparatus  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 

Dated  25  th  February,  1857. 

556.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  and  166,  Bu- 
chanan-street,  Glasgow— Improvements  in  carding  machines. 
(A  communication.) 

558.  James  Spence,  Park-terrace,  Brixton-road,  Surrey — An  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  coral. 

Dated  26th  February , 1857. 

560.  John  Henry  Glew,  18,  Charlotte-street,  St.  Pancras  — An 
improved  method  of  fastening  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  boots 
and  shoes. 

562.  William  Edward  Wiley,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  ever- 
pointed  pencil-cases. 

564.  Joseph  Hoy,  sen.,  Islington — Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
distributing  sand  on  railway  rails. 

566.  Charles  Bruton,  sen.,  Charles  Bruton,  jun.,  Francis  James 
Bruton,  and  Samuel  Rogers  Bruton,  Manchester — An  im- 
proved azure  blue  for  domestic  purposes. 

568.  William  Mills,  2,  Lower  Craven-place,  Kentish-town — An 
improvement  in  the  action  of  upright  pianofortes. 

570.  Victor  Cassaignes,  10,  Queen-street,  Golden-square — Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  metallic  pens  and  pen-holders. 

572.  Nathaniel  Jones  Amies,  Manchester — Certain  improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  polishing  and  finishing  yarns 
or  threads. 

Dated  21th  February,  1857. 

574.  David  Davies,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square — An  im- 
provement in  steps  for  carriages. 

576.  William  Wilkinson,  Nottingham — Improvements  in  lighting, 
and  in  lamps. 

580.  James  Richard  Field,  114  and  115,  Fore-street,  Cripplegate, 
Julius  Goodman,  and  Louis  Goodman,  41,  Great  Prescott- 
street,  Goodman’s-fields — Certain  improvements  in  trousers. 

582.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — An  improvement 
in  springs  for  railroad  carriages  and  other  uses.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

Dated  21th  February,  1857. 

584.  Frederick  Stubbin,  Bawtry,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in  pro- 
pelling vessels. 

586.  Anguish  Honour  Augustus  Durant,  Conservative  Club,  St. 
J ames’s-street — Improvements  in  apparatus  for  ascertaining 
and  indicating  the  number  of,  and  distance  travelled  by, 
passengers  in  public  carriages,  and  the  fares  paid. 

588.  Charles  Weightman  Harrison,  Woolwich — Improvements  in 
obtaining  light  by  electricity. 

590.  George  Wilson,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  weaving. 

592.  Henry  Whatley  Tyler,  12,  Norfolk-crescent,  Ilydc-park — 
Improvements  in  the  permanent  way  of  railways. 

596.  Henry  Duncan  Preston  Cunningham,  Bury — An  improvement 
in  sails,  and  in  the  reefing  and  furling  of  sails,  and  setting 
and  taking  in  of  sails. 

Dated  2nd  March,  1857. 

5 98.  James  Murphy,  Newport,  Monmouth— Improvements  in  se- 
curing screw  nuts  on  their  bolts,  and  bolts  in  plates. 
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600.  Charles  James  Parry  and  William  Briddon.  Manchester — A 
certain  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  shirt  collars. 

602.  Frederick  Decastro  Jones,  29,  Tavistock  street,  Covent-garden 
— An  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  hits  of  horses. 
(A  communication.) 

604.  Edwin  Francis  Jones,  Redcar,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  pig  and  bar  iron. 

606.  Thomas  Rose,  jun.,  Botany  Bay  Farm,  Hilgay  Fen,  Norfolk — 
Improvements  in  apparatus  for  cutting  or  disintegrating 
vegetable  substances. 

608.  Charles  Pauvert,Chatellerault,  France — Certain  improvements 
in  manufacturing  iron. 

610.  Charles  Pauvert,  Chatellerault — Certain  improvements  in 
manufacturing  steel  and  cast  steel. 

612.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-steeet— A method  of 
constructing  and  heating  buildings  and  apparatus  for  the 
winding  of  silk  from  the  cocoon.  (A  communication.) 

614.  William  Brown,  Gresham-street — An  improved  mode  of  pre- 
paring tapes  for  the  market. 

616.  Thomas  Gray,  Rose-lane,  Stepney — Improvements  in  separat- 
ing vegetable  fibres  from  mixed  fabrics. 

Dated.  3rd  March , 1857. 

620.  William  Leuchars,  38,  Piccadilly — Improvements  in  locks  for 
travelling  bags,  portfolios,  despatch  boxes,  and  such  like 
depositaries. 

622.  Edward  Lindner,  New  York — Improvements  in  cartridges  and 
bullets,  together  with  an  apparatus  for  producing  the  same. 

624.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Cliancery-lane — Improved  means 
for  preventing  the  forgery  or  imitation  of  bank-notes,  bills, 
certificates,  cheques,  bonds,  deeds,  and  other  like  articles. 
(A  communication.) 

626.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — A preparation 

of  materials  for  coating  roofs  or  other  portions  of  buildings 
to  render  them  impervious  to  wet.  (A  communication. ) 

628.  William  Adam  and  John  Stewart  Templeton,  Glasgow — Im- 
provements in  weaving  looped  and  pile  fabrics. 

Dated  Ath  March , 1857. 

631.  Gerard  Ralston,  21,  Tokenhouse-yard — Improvements  in  fire- 
arms, and  in  balls  or  projectiles.  (A  communication.) 

633.  William  Hartley  and  Thomas  Hardman  Farrar,  Bolton — Im- 
provements in  looms. 

635.  Henry  Lawrence  De  Zeng,  Geneva,  New  York — Improvements 
in  marine  and  fog  signals,  for  reefs  and  other  locations. 

627.  John  William  Ileinke,  Great  Portland-street — An  improved 

construction  of  diving  bell. 

Dated  5 th  March , 1857. 

639.  George  Walter  Dyson,  Tinsley,  near  Sheffield — Tilting  iron 
and  sieel  or  any  other  malleable  substance  by  perpendicular 
motion. 

641.  William  Muir,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  generating  steam 
for  marine  purposes. 

643.  Samuel  Sutcliffe  and  James  Stocks,  Manningham,  Bradford, 
Yorkshire — Improvements  in  means  or  apparatus  in  con- 
nection with  steam-boiler  and  other  furnaces  to  facilitate  the 
consumption  of  smoke  therein. 

645.  Hugh  Greaves,  New  Palace -yard — Improvements  in  the  mode 
of  coupling  or  connecting  pipes,  columns,  and  conduits  in  the 
machinery  for  manufacturing  the  hoops  to  be  used  in  con- 
necting such  pipes  and  columns,  and  in  the  shape  of  such 
pipes,  columns,  and  couduits,  whereby  they  become  adapted 
for  the  support  and  conveyance  of  vehicles. 

649.  George  Bower,  St.  Ncots — Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
manufacturing  gas. 

651.  William  Travis,  Crompton,  Prestwich-cum-Oldham,  Lanca- 
shire— Improvements  in  furnaces. 

653.  James  Kinder  Cheetham  and  Thomas  South  worth,  Rochdale — 
Improvements  in  the  use  or  application  of  certain  sub- 
stances for  sizeing  or  finishing  yarn  or  thread,  also  applica- 
ble for  sizeing  or  stiffening  woven  and  other  fabrics. 

655.  Richard  Atkinson  Coward,  Laurence  Pountney-  lane— Improve- 
ments in  screw  or  submerged  propellers. 

Dated  6th  March,  185  7. 

657.  Francis  Alton  Calvert,  Manchester  - Improvements  in  machi- 
nery for  ginning  cotton  and  for  cleaning  and  carding  cotton 
and  other  fibrous  materials. 

659.  Luke  Barton,  Ison  Green,  near  Nottingham,  and  Edwin 
Stanley  Brookes,  Nottingham — Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  knitted  fabrics. 

661.  William  Petrie,  Woolwich — Improved  means  of  and  appara- 
tuses for  creating  or  increasing  draughts  and  currents. 

Dated  1th  March , 1857. 

663.  Rowland  Mason  Ordisli,  St.  Mark’s-cresccnt,  Regent's  park — 
Improvements  in  suspension  bridges. 

665.  Josiah  Parkes,  11,  Great  College-strcot,  Westminster — An  im- 
proved apparatus  for  locomotive  purposes. 

667.  Charles  Lungley,  Deptford  Green  I)ock}'ard — An  improved 
mode  of  constructing  dry  docks  and  basins  for  the  stowage  of 
ships. 


669.  Georges  Antoine  Tabourin,  Lyons,  France — An  improved 
rotative  engine. 

Dated  9 th  March , 1857. 

675.  Clement  Sharp,  Birmingham— A new  or  improved  manufacture 
of  ships’  thimbles  and  other  metallic  fittings  used  for  rigging 
and  sails  and  rope  gearing  in  general. 

679,  George  Davies,  1,  bearle-street,  Lincoln’s-inn,  and  28,  St. 
Enoch-square,  Glasgow — An  improved  self-inking  stamp 
for  printing  cards,  labels,  and  other  articles.  (A  communi- 
cation.) 

681.  Samuel  Faulkner,  Manchester — Certain  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  carding  cotton  and  other  fibrous 
substances. 

683.  Henry  Richard  Smith,  Wellingborough — Certain  improve- 
ments in  manufacturing  and  purifying  gas  made  from  coal 
or  other  bituminous  substances  for  illumination. 

685.  Charles  Colton  Dennett,  Nottingham— A new  construction  of 
floors  and  ceilings  of  buildings. 

687.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improved  ma- 
chinery for  cutting  screw  threads.  (A  communication.) 

689.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery- lane — An  improved 
construction  of  rudder.  (A  communication). 

691.  Andrew  Knox,  Mile-end,  and  Thomas  Robson,  Aldersgate- 
street — An  improved  gas  regulator. 

693.  William  Charles  Theodore  Schaeffer,  Stanningly,  near  Leeds 
— Improvements  in  treating  the  waste  waters  of  woollen  and 
other  mills. 

695.  James  Edward  Duyck,  West  Farleigh,  Kent — An  improvement 
in  treating  cotton  seed,  in  order  to  extract  colour  from  the 
oil  obtained  therefrom. 

Dated  10 th  March , 1857. 

697.  Johannes  Neuenschwander,  Albion-wharf,  Kensington-basm, 
Kensington — Improvements  in  the  process  of  preserving 
milk. 

699.  Charles  Reynaud,  Lyons,  and  2,  Catherine-street,  Strand — 
Improvements  in  the  application  of  india-rubber  springs  to 
mattresses,  sofas,  chairs,  and  other  cushions  or  articles  of 
furniture.  (Partly  a communication.) 

701.  Charles  Baylis,  Poultry — An  improved  method  of  constructing 
and  arranging  roads  and  ways,  particularly  applicable  to 
populous  cities  and  crowded  thoroughfares. 


INVENTION  WITH  COMPLETE  SPECIFICATION  FILED. 

735.  William  Pidding,  New  Kent-road  — Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  piled  fabrics, 
whether  plain  or  figured. — 16th  March,  1857. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


March  20th . 

2227.  Francis  Wrigley. 

2233.  Andrew  Barrie. 

2237.  Peter  William  Barlow. 
2295.  James  Begg. 

2305.  Edwin  Hardon  and  Joseph 
Henry. 

2327.  Alexis  Picard. 

2352.  Francis  Whitehead. 

2371.  Lewis  Jacob  Jordan. 

2397.  Giovanni  Battista  Piatti. 
2403.  Richard  Archibald  Broo- 
man. 

2413.  George  Hazeldine. 

2481.  Frederick  Walton. 

2515.  Benjamin  Ferrey. 

2605.  William  Seed  and  William 
Ryder. 

2701.  Henry  Hawkes  Fox. 

2727.  William  Brindley. 

2863.  Phillipp  ICurten. 

72.  John  James  Russell  and 
Joseph  Bennett  Howell. 
111.  Frangois  Auguste  Verdeil, 
and  Edmund  Michel. 
247.  George  Cranstoun  Trotter 
Cranstoun,  Geo.  Young, 
and  John  Lovell. 

Patents  on  which  the  Third 

March  1 6th. 

640.  Alexander  Henry. 

March  17  th. 

646.  John  Hick. 

649.  Perceval  Moses  Parsons. 
667.  James  Ilansor. 

March  18/A. 

695.  John  Jcys. 

791.  Charles  De  Bergue. 


March  24 th, 

2254.  Claude  Langlois. 

2259.  George  Gower  Woodward. 
2263.  George  Neall. 

2269.  Joseph  Edwards. 

2275.  James  Noble  Ward. 

2277.  Mathew  Hickson. 

2279.  Robert  Morrison. 

2292.  George  Flint,  Thomas  Wood 
and  Edward  Wood. 

2320.  David  OgilvyBoyd. 

2334.  Herbert  Mackworth. 

2384.  William  Caswell  Watson. 

2385.  Anton  Bruno  Seithen. 

2429.  William  Jeffrey. 

2444.  Isidore  Delcambre. 

2494.  Leonard  Alexander  De- 

sachy. 

2520.  James  Fenton. 

2552.  Henry  Holcroft. 

2923.  Hector  Mottet. 

2939.  Richard  Emery. 

2978.  WilliamFrederick  Thomas. 
124.  Charles  Wye  Williams. 
153.  Thomas  Sagar. 

211.  Pier  Alberto  Balestrini. 
257.  George  Fergusson  Wilson. 
295.  Astlcy  Paston  Price. 
Year’s  Stamp  Duty  has  been  Paid. 

March  19  th. 

658.  Claude  Adrien  Bernard 
Chcnot. 

668.  John  Pol-on. 

702.  Thomas  John  Smith  and 
Joseph  Smith. 

March  20/A. 

689.  Stephen  Ilolman. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  ARTICLES  OF  UTILITY  REGISTERED. 


No.  in  the 
Register. 

Date  of 
Registration. 

Title. 

Proprietors’  Name.  J Address. 

3955 

3956 

3957 

3958 
3969 

March  1 . 
„ 14. 

„ 20. 
„ 21. 
, , 23. 

Improved  Smut  and  Chaffing  Machine... 

John  Coulson  and  Co Grantham. 

Walter  Leigh  4,  Glcngall- grove,  Old  kent-road. 

The  People’s  Portable  Stereoscope  

Ventilated  Waterproof  Cap  Life  Buoy,  <fcc. 

Moran  and  Quin  |65a,  Poland-strcet,  Ox  ford -street. 

George  Boyle/ 37,  Upper  Thames-strcct. 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL  3,  1857. 

♦ 

NOTICE  TO  CANDIDATES. 

Persons  who  intend  to  offer  themselves  as 
Candidates  at  the  Society’s  Examinations  in 
June  next,  in  London  and  at  Huddersfield,  are 
desired  to  take  notice  that  no  one  will  he  ad- 
mitted to  the  Examinations  who  shall  not  have 
sent  in  his  “ Return  paper”  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  before  Monday,  the  20th  of 
April  next. 

Forms  of  the  “ Return  paper”  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Arts. 


EXHIBITION  OF  INVENTIONS. 

The  Society’s  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Inventions  was  opened  on  Monday,  the  23rd 
nit.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open  every  day  till 
the  23rd  of  May,  from  10  a.m.  to  I p.m.,  and  is 
free  to  the  members  and  their  friends.  Members, 
by  tickets  or  by  written  order  bearing  their  sig- 
nature, may  admit  any  number  of  friends. 


NOTICE  TO  INSTITUTIONS. 

James  Patrick  Muirhead,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  has 
presented  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  distribution 
amongst  the  Institutions  in  Union,  27  copies  of 
“ Correspondence  of  the  late  James  Watt,  on  his 
Discovery  of  the  Theory  of  the  Composition  of 
Water,”  and  186  copies  of  “ The  Historical  Eloge 
of  James  Watt,”  by  M.  Arago. 

Those  Institutions  which  desire  to  have  copies 
of  these  wTorks,  are  requested  to  make  early  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


He  assigned  to  science  and  high  art  its  due  place 
in  the  hierarchy  of  society ; he  has  encouraged 
our  scientific  and  artistic  institutions,  but  above 
all  he  has  adopted  that  course  which  among 
Englishmen  is  of  most  avail, — he  has  attended 
our  public  meetings,  and  has  in  his  own  person 
appealed  to  us  to  reform  ourselves.  Those  ap- 
peals at  the  time  produced  their  effect,  and  would 
continue  to  work  upon  the  public  mind,  if  this  So- 
ciety would  in  its  own  interest,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  cause  it  espouses,  print  and  circulate 
Prince  Albert’s  addresses  for  our  use.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  held  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1856,  the  fore- 
going suggestion  was  taken  into  consideration, 
when  the  following  minute  was  passed  : — 

“ That  Lord  Ashburton’s  suggestion,  to  col- 
lect and  publish  the  addresses,  speeches,  and 
letters  of  H.R.H.  the  President  of  the  Society, 
having  been  considered,  it  was  resolved  : — -That 
a collection  be  published,  not  at  the  risk  of  the 
Society,  but  by  subscription  among  the  members, 
the  Institutions  in  Union,  and  the  public  at 
large,  as  being  the  best  means  of  showing  the 
public  sense  of  the  efforts  made  by  his  Royal 
Highness  to  promote  social  progress  and  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce, the  chartered  objects  of  the  Society 

“ That  two  editions  of  the  collection  be 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society,  the 
one  a cheap  edition  for  wide  distribution,  and  the 
other  a library  edition. 

“ That  members  and  others  wishing  to  be- 
come subscribers  be  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  a statement  of  the  number  of  copies 
they  subscribe  for,  with  the  amonnt  of  sub- 
scriptions.” 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  Library  Edition 
at  half-a-guinea,  and  the  cheap  edition  at  three- 
pence each,  or  one  pound  per  hundred. 

Subscriptions  to  promote  the  above  object  will 
be  received  by  the  Secretary. 


SPEECHES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  H.R.H. 

PRINCE  ALBERT,  PBES1DENT  OF 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  for  the 
^Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce, in  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1856,  Lord  Ashburton,  Vice  President  of  the 
Society,  in  his  address  from  the  chair,  observed  : 
— “ To  induce  the  tired  mechanic  to  study  during 
his  hours  of  rest,  he  must  have  some  inducement 
beyond  that  of  acquiring  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake ; he  must  be  paid  for  it  in  wages  or  in  con- 
sideration, and  that  inducement  he  cannot  hope 
for  from  ignorant  employers.  Prince  Albert  has 
felt  this  difficulty ; a difficulty  not  within  the 
compass  of  this  Society  to  remove  : and  he  has 
brought  up  succour  to  us  from  other  quarters. 


SEVENTEENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Wednesday,  April  1,  1857. 


The  Seventeenth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  1st  inst.,  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  the  chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for, 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 


Burbridge,  George  Frederick 
Leather,  J.  T. 

Magnav,  Frederick  Arthur 
Merrett,  William  Gwillim 
Morton,  John  Lockhart 


Watney,  John 
Worms,  Anthony 
Worms,  George 
Worms,  Henry 
‘Young,  James 


As  A CORRESPONDING  MeMBEE. 


Cramp,  Kev.  John  M.,  D.D. 
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The  Paper  read  was  : — 

ON  THE  TRADE,  HABITS,  AND  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  STEET  HAWKERS  OF  LONDON. 

By  the  Rey.  W.  Rogers. 

I have  considerable  diffidence  in  coming  forward  this 
evening  to  read  a paper  before  this  Society,  especially  at 
this  time,  and  under  such  a presidency.  This  Society 
calls  itself  the  Society  of  Arts,  but  I am  not  famous  in 
any  of  the  branches,  either  of  art  or  science,  nor  does  the 
subject  which  has  been  entrusted  to  me  admit  that  I should 
offer  to  you  any  new  development  in  art  or  science,  unless 
it  be  a lecture  on  the  art  of  garotting  and  a discussion  on 
the  practical  science  of  pocket-picking ; doubtless,  both  of 
these  are  capable  of  great  development,  and  new  theories 
are  being  constantly  propounded,  which  active  agents  are 
always  at  hand  to  carry  out  into  practice,  but  as  I have 
never  sat  at  the  feet  of  Professor  Fagin,  nor  received  in- 
struction from  the  Artful  Dodger,  and  as  it  has  rather 
been  my  study  to  introduce,  through  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, a moral  anti -garotte  collar,  and  a new  pocket 
guard  by  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  itching  finger, 
I am  afraid  I have  nothing  new  in  those  arts  and  sciences 
to  which  the  class  I am  invited  to  describe  are  addicted, 
to  bring  before  your  Society.  The  time,  too,  perhaps,  is 
not  very  opportune,  for  the  subject  has  been  already,  I 
am  afraid,  thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  upon  it  in  the  Morning  Chronicle , and  who  described 
the  habits  and  trade  of  these  people  with  so  much  clear- 
ness and  accuracy,  having  previously  made  himself  in- 
timately acquainted  with  their  life  and  manners.  To 
follow  in  the  wake  of  such  a writer  is  no  easy  task  ; how- 
ever, as  my  knowledge  of  these  gentry  is  not  general, 
but  confined  to  a particular  district,  and  as  I do  not  pre- 
tend to  branch  out  beyond  my  own  sphere,  I may,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  touch  upon  some  points  of  character  pecu- 
liar to  the  inhabitants  of  my  locality  which  may  possibly 
have  escaped  his  observation.  But  my  diffidence  isconsider- 
ably  increased  when  I consider  who  the  nobleman  is  who 
has  kindly  consented  to  preside  on  this  occasion,  one  who 
has  made  it  his  study  to  inquire  into  the  wants  of  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  people,  and  who  has  devoted  himself  with 
so  much  zeal  and  success  to  institute  and  carry  out  well- 
devised  schemes  for  their  alleviation  ; for  I feel  that  I 
can  describe  nothing  new  to  him  in  delineating  the 
character  of  these  classes,  and  can  originate  no  plan  for 
their  improvement  which  has  not  already  received  his 
serious  consideration. 

However,  as  you  have  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
asking  me  to  read  the  paper,  I will  do  my  best,  and  crave 
your  forbearance  if  I do  not  make  the  subject  as  interesting 
as  I know  it  is  capable  of  being  made. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked,  Why  have  you  been 
selected  to  read  this  paper?  What  have  you  to  do  with 
these  people?  Now,  I do  not  wish  to  take  to  myself  any 
credit,  and  1 know  great  credit  is  due  to  those  who, 
actuated  by  the  highest  principles  of  humanity  and  love,, 
plunge  into  the  lowest  depths  of  society,  prepared  to 
drag  forth  from  the  dens  of  infamy  and  degradation  the 
outcast  and  abandoned.  Circumstances  have  led  me  to 
form  an  acquaintance  with  these  people,  and  it  has  fallen 
to  my  lot,  in  the  course  of  my  professional  duties,  to  get 
some  insight  into  the  trade,  habits,  and  education  of 
street  hawkers. 

I served  as  curate  for  two  years  in  a metropolitan 
parish,  where,  owing  to  the  facility  of  obtaining  greens, 
and  other  stuff,  from  the  market  gardens,  many  of  the 
people  were  employed  in  this  business.  To  such  an 
extent  was  this  the  recognised  trade  of  t lie  natives,  that 
whenever  any  man  wanted  to  raise  a sum  of  money 
from  the  charitable,  of  which  there  were  many  in  the 
parish,  it  was  the  custom  to  go  round  with  a petition, 
stating  that,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  donkey,  he  was 
quite  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  consequently  starving. 
Had  all  these  petitions  been  true,  instead  of  a dead  donkey 
being  a rarity  and  a proverb,  the  streets  would  have 


been  as  thickly  strewn  with  carcasses  of  this  useful 
animal  as  the  gardens  were  planted  with  cabbages. 

Since  I came  to  London  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
minister  in  a district,  the  population  of  which  I have  de- 
scribed in  a letter,  addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell,  a year 
or  two  ago,  as  peculiar— peculiar,  not  only  as  number- 
ing in  their  ranks  a much  larger  per  eentage  of  bad  and 
profligate  people  than  is  to  be  found  in  other  districts  ; 
the  very  nature  of  the  courts  and  houses  breeds  this  kind 
of  gentry,  rendering  the  locale  a complete  refuge  for  the 
destitute,  so  that,  whenever  a gang  of  thieves,  fortune- 
tellers,  or  others  of  this  class,  are  routed  out  from  one 
neighbourhood,  they  are  sure  to  resort  thither,  well- 
knowing that,  if  the  police,  stirred  up  by  the  inhabitants, 
will  not  allow  them  to  remain  in  other  places,  there,  at 
all  events,  they  will  be  undisturbed,  and  may  carry  on 
their  nefarious  practices  in  peace.  But  they  are  peculiar 
in  another  way ; they  are  not  like  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethnal-green,  or  St.  George’s  in  the  East,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  some  particular  business,  either  silk-weaving  or 
working  in  the  docks,  and  who,  though  poor,  are  at  the 
same  time  industrious,  but  they  are  all  ragamuftins. 
This  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  district.  It  is  a district 
of  ragamuffins.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not 
some  industrious  poor  and  respectable  persons  livingthere ; 
I know  that  there  are,  and  that  they  deplore  equally 
with  myself  the  state  of  things  around  them,  but  if  you 
were  required  to  describe  this  district,  you  would  not 
describe  it  as  agricultural,  or  manufacturing,  or  mining, 
but  you  would  describe  it  as  a costermongering  district ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  costermongria.  Having  been  called  then  from 
the  market  gardens  to  such  a field  as  this — having  served 
as  curate  for  two  years  among  the  purveyors  of  greens, 
and  as  what  is  called  perpetual  curate  among  their 
brethren  in  the  dried  fish  and  winkle  line  for  twelve 
years,  1 think  that,  without  taking  great  credit  to  myself, 
1 may  claim  some  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  these 
people.  The  paper  describes  them  as  street  hawkers, 
but  as  the  word  is  to  be  found  in  Johnson’s  Dictionary, 
I do  not  see  why  we  should  mince  the  matter,  and  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  call  them  by  their  right  name — coster- 
mongers. 

Johnson  defines  a costermonger  as  a dealer  in  apples 
— a fruiterer — and  he  quotes  a passage  from  Burton  on 
Melancholy.  “ Many  country  vicars  are  driven  to  shifts, 
and  if  our  greedy  patrons  hold  us  tosuch  conditions,  they 
will  make  us  turn  costard-mongers,  graziers,  or  sell  ale.” 
Had  Burton  lived  to  see  the  days  of  extramural  inter- 
ments, and  the  solemnization  of  marriages  before  the 
Registrar,  he  would  have  included  the  town  vicars  among 
those  who  are  “ driven  to  shifts,”  though  we  hope  that  the 
patrons  of  the  present  day  are  not  quite  so  greedy  as  to 
compel  us  to  change  our  cassocks  into  blue  aprons,  or  to 
walk  about  for  six  days  in  the  week  with  baskets  of 
apples  on  our  heads. 

A costermonger  then,  is,  properly  speaking,  one  who 
sells  apples,  but  the  name  is  not  confined  exclusively  to 
the  dealers  in  this  kind  of  merchandise  alone,  but  it  is 
applied  to  all  those  who,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  get 
their  living  in  the  streets — who  hawk  about  fish,  vege- 
tables, &c.  The  most  aristocratic  possess  a cart  and 
donkey,  the  next  class  a truck  or  barrow,  the  lowest  have 
their  little  all  contained  in  a basket.  Their  earnings  are 
necessarily  most  precarious.  Vendors  of  watercresses, 
onions,  oranges,  apples,  and  fried  fish,  generally  carry 
their  stock  in  a basket,  and  their  profits  vary  from  2d. 
to  2s.  or  3s.  per  day.  Vendors  of  garden  stuff,  flowers, 
fruit,  and  fresh  fish,  these  go  about  with  a barrow,  and 
their  earnings  vary  from  10s.  downwards,  and  sometimes 
they  are  out  of  pocket  owing  to  their  goods  being  spoilt  . 
Makers  and  hawkers  of  children’s  toys — their  profits  on 
their  best  days  are  7s.,  and  sometimes  they  do  not  clear 
2d.  Some  of  them  have  to  borrow  money  to  buy  their 
stock,  and  for  this  they  have  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  pier  day.  Some  of  them  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  piossess  a barrow,  and  they  have  to  hire  one, 
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which  they  can  do  by  paying  from  3d.  or  4d.  per  job,  or 
2s.  per  week.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  their  earn- 
ings are  very  precarious,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are 
very  poor.  At  the  same  time  I believe  that  a man  can 
do  very  well  at  this  business  if  he  chooses,  and  if  he  is 
prudent  he  may  get  a tolerably  comfortable  livelihood. 
I was  much  struck  one  day  visiting  in  a house  in  my 
parish,  on  ascending  the  stairs,  to  hear  most  unwonted 
sounds  proceeding  from  a room  on  the  first  floor.  It  was 
the  voice  of  a man  singing  cheerfully,  as  if  he  was 
happy.  It  was  no  vulgar  boisterous  mirth,  but  the 
cheering  notes  which  proclaim  a light  heart.  So  struck 
was  I with  these  sounds  in  this  dreary  quarter,  that  I 
made  some  excuse  to  go  in  and  see  what  it  was  all 
about.  When  I entered  I found  a cheerful  looking 
little  man,  surrounded  by  baskets  of  very  excellent 
fruit,  seemingly  engaged  in  arranging  them,  and 
getting  them  into  order  for  going  out  to  sell  them 
in  the  streets.  After  the  usual  salutation,  I said, 
“You  seem  happy  and  comfortable.”  “Yes,  I am, 
sir,”  he  said.  “ God  has  been  very  good  to  me.” 
“What  has  happened,”. I said.  “Well,  sir,”  lie  said, 
“ it  has  pleased  God  to  take  away  my  old  missis,  and  I 
have  been  a happy  man  ever  since.  You  see  all  this 
fruit — this  is  my  stock-in-trade,  and  I have  saved  £20, 
and  I intend  this  summer  to  buy  a cart  and  pony,  and 
to  do  the  thing  in  style.”  “But  what,”  I said,  “has 
this  to  do  with  your  wife’s  death.”  “ Everything,  sir, 
for  she  drank,  and  was  my  ruin.  A year  and  a-half 
ago,  sir,  I had  not  a stick  of  furniture,  not  even  a bed 
to  lie  down  upon,  and  now  you  see  what  I am.  Lord 
bless  you,  sir,  if  I go  on  as  I am,  I shall  soon  be  a gen- 
tleman.” I mention  this  as  illustrating  what  I said, 
that  a costermonger  may  do  very  well  indeed  in  his 
business  if  he  is  only  prudent  and  temperate. 

But  for  the  most  part  their  habits  are  the  very  oppo- 
site of  this,  and  are  so  from  the  nature  of  their  business, 
which  consists  in  hanging  about  public-houses  and 
markets,  wandering  over  the  town,  and  walking  for 
miles  through  the  streets.  Men,  women,  and  children 
are  all  engaged  in  the  business,  and  acquire  sucli  wild 
and  Arabian  habits  from  their  occupation,  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get  a ny  hold  upon  them  at  all.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  recklessly  improvident,  spending 
often  all  their  earnings  at  onesitting  in  the  gin  palace,  then 
selling  off  everything  and  lying  on  the  floor.  Then  they 
will  borrow  a few  shillings  at  extravagant  interest,  and  be- 
gin again.  Their  homes,  too,  are  most  wretched,  generally 
in  low  courts  and  alleys,  because  here  there  is  standing- 
room  for  their  barrows,  and  consisting  of  one  room  in 
which  they  live,  work,  sleep,  and  manufacture  their 
goods;  that  is,  steam  their  oranges,  boil  their  winks, 
try  their  fish,  smoke  their  sprats,  polish  their  apples,  and 
make  their  toys.  Men,  women,  and  children,  all  hud- 
dled together  in  one  room  ; the  state  of  morality  can  be 
conceived  but  not  described. 

Such  being  the  trade  and  habits  of  a costermonger, 
the  question  arises  how  does  a man  become  a cos- 
termonger ? It  surely  is  not  a profession  to  be  coveted 
or  to  be  taken  up  from  choice.  Well,  a man  be- 
comes a costermonger  from  necessity  and  from  descent. 
Some  of  them  are  artisans  and  mechanics,  whose  trades 
from  some  cause  or  other  have  failed,  or  who  have  been 
out  of  employ  for  some  time,  and  who  have  taken  to  this 
as  a means  of  living.  And  this  opens  out  the  great  social 
question  which  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  people  at  this  time,  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
regular  industrial  employments,  and  whether  or  not  they 
are  so  overstocked  with  workers  that  artizans  and 
labourers  are  forced  to  take  to  the  street  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a livelihood.  If  they  are,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
most  unhealthy  state  of  things,  and  one  which  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  great  anxiety,  for  it  is  evident 
that  this  kind  of  business  must  necessai'ily  be  very  de- 
moralising, engendering  wild  and  unsettled  habits,  and 
bringing  those  employed  in  it  into  constant  collision  with 


the  police — a business  which,  if  it  increases  to  any  very 
great  extent,  must  become  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  the 
town.  I know  it  is  argued  that  the  trades  followed  by 
hawkers  are  usually  such  as  do  not  seriously  interfere 
with  the  regular  trader,  and  that  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  a wise  and  Christian  government  rather  to  encou- 
rage the  industry  of  the  hawker,  than  to  discourage  it  by 
hounding  on  police  officials,  to  drive  the  hawkers  about, 
and  render  the  attainment  of  an  honest  livelihood  as  diffi- 
cult as  possible.  But,  1 put  it  to  any  one,  whether  the 
town  would  be  bearable  if  this  trade  were  not  kept  in 
check  by  the  police  '?  What  would  be  the  condition  of 
the  streets  if  these  fellows  were  permitted  to  obstruct  the 
thoroughfares  with  their  barrows,  and  to  thrust  oranges 
and  steel  pens  into  your  face  just  as  they  pleased,  without 
any  restraint?  We  all  know  how  soon  these  things  get 
abused.  There  is  the  Shoeblack  Brigade,  a most  useful 
institution,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  encouraged,  but 
what  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Shoeblack  Brigade  ? Why,  that  in  many  parts  of  London 
you  can  hardly  pass  for  fellows  soliciting  to  black  your 
boots,  and,  though  you  protest,  and  point  to  your  boot 
shining  with  all  the  combined  polish  of  Day  and  Warren, 
nothing  will  abash  them.  And  so  it  would  be  with  the 
sale  of  oranges  and  other  articles,  if  the  vendors  did  not 
feel  that  the  eye  of  the  police  was  upon  them.  I believe 
the  rule  is  that  a certain  number  of  them  are  allowed  to 
have  stalls,  if  they  do  not  inconvenience  the  inhabitants 
before  whose  doors  they  sit,  and  that  others  are  not  in- 
terfered with  if  they  keep  moving,  and  do  not  obstruct 
the  thoroughfare.  Whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable 
to  grant  licenses  to  the  more  respectable,  is  a question  for 
Sir  Richard  Mayne  to  decide  ; but  I am  quite  sure  that 
no  one,  whether  he  be  political  economist  or  philanthro- 
pist, would  endure  the  state  of  the  town  if  these  people 
felt  that  they  were  not  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police.  This  is  the  first  class  from  which  coster- 
mongria  recruits  its  ranks— artizans  and  labourers  out 
of  employ.  Others  are  of  that  class  who,  fancy- 
ing that  the  streets  of  London  are  paved  with  gold,  have 
come  up  from  the  country  fondly  imagining  that  in  a 
short  time  they  would  make  their  fortunes,  and  either 
become  Lord  Mayor  or  member  for  the  county,  and  who, 
when  they  found  that  there  was  a good  deal  of  dirt  min- 
gled with  the  gold,  have  been  thrown  friendless  upon  the 
town,  but  having  some  knowledge  from  their  country 
education  that  there  is  a difference  between  a carrot  and 
a cabbage,  turn  their  experience  to  account,  and  give 
their  neighbours  the  benefit  of  it  by  hawking  fruit 
and  vegetables  at  their  doors.  Of  this  class  was 
my  little  cheerful  friend,  who  bore  his  widowhood 
with  so  much  composure,  and  who  really  had  been  a 
very  respectable  market  gardener  in  Bedfordshire,  and 
who,  from  circumstances,  had  become  what  he  was,  and 
turned  his  experience  to  so  good  an  account.  But  others, 
and  those  in  large  numbers,  are  born  to  the  business — in- 
herit it  as  it  were  from  their  parents,  and  are  introduced 
to  it  from  their  very  childhood.  It  is  extraordinary  how 
this  kind  of  business  is  carried  on  by  families.  In  my 
letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  I mention  one  old  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  a daughter  of  Cyclops,  who  herself 
had  a stall,  or,  as  it  is  called,  sat  in  Whitecross-street. 
She  has  had  fourteen  children,  all  of  whom  were  in  early 
life  brought  up  to  the  streets.  Some  of  them  died  ; 
the  rest  have  large  families  all  engaged  in  the  trade ; 
one  daughter  had  fourteen  children ; one  grand-daughter 
has  already  had  nine  children,  though  only  thirty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  three  generations  have  all 
got  their  living  in  the  streets.  The  old  block  herself 
has  lately  been  removed  to  the  workhouse,  but  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  above  statements  that  there  are  plenty  of 
chips  to  supply  her  place.  Of  another  family  the  grand- 
father was  hung  at  Ilorsemonger-lane  Gaol,  the  son  was 
a professed  body-snatcher,  lived  with  his  step-sister, 
and  had  five  children,  all  with  families,  and  all  cos- 
termongers. Another  man  had  seven  children ; all 
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have  got  families,  without  being  married,  and  all 
costermongers. 

These  are  a few  specimens  illustrating  the  habits  of 
street  hawkers. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  their  education.  This,  of 
course,  is  at  the  lowest  standard.  Many  of  those  with 
whom  1 have  come  in  contact  could  not  read,  and 
some  even  did  not  know  who  Jesus  Christ  is,  nor  could 
repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
grossly  ignorant,  and  as  for  a church,  of  course  that  is 
the  last  kind  of  place  they  feel  disposed  to  enter.  Their 
ignorance  arises  from  the  nature  of  their  business,  and 
from  the  neglect  to  which  they  have  been  left.  It  does 
not  require  much  book-learning  to  qualify  for  the  office 
of  calling  out  “fish”  in  the  streets;  and  then  Sunday, 
the  only  day  on  which  it  might  be  hoped  that  they  would 
get  some  instruction,  is  their  chief  day  of  traffic,  and 
it  cannot  he  denied  that  they  have  been  sadly  neglected, 
and  moral  and  religious  truths  have  not  been  brought 
home  to  them  as  they  should  have  been  in  a Christian 
country.  'But  now  comes  the  question,  is  this  ignorance 
to  continue?  Is  one  generation  after  another  of  this 
very  large  and  increasing  class  to  grow  up  acquiring 
worse  habits  than  their  parents,  recruiting  the  ranks  of 
crime,  and  becoming  a pest  to  the  town?  Most  assuredly 
not,  for  it  is  not  only  that  there  are  so  many  hundred 
souls  left  in  darkness  in  the  midst  of  a Christian  metro- 
polis ; this  is  a grave  consideration  — but  these  are 
the  people  who  are  the  grist  of  our  treadmills,  and 
supply  our  workhouses  with  inmates ; and,  what  is  even 
worse,  these  are  the  people  who,  in  times  of  disturbance, 
would  be  the  first  to  band  themselves  against  the  autho- 
rities. 

I believe  that  while  such  a mass  of  ignorance  and 
depravity  remains  at  our  very  doors,  we  are  standing 
upon  a mine  which  it  requires  only  the  igniting  of  a 
match  to  explode.  Doubtless  there  must  he  costermon- 
gers, and  doubtless  a very  useful  class  of  people  they  are 
in  their  way,  but  I see  no  reason  why  they  should  neces- 
sarily be  heathen,  and  addicted  to  all  kinds  of  heathen 
profligacy.  I do  not  see  why  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  circulate  greens  and  fish  through  the  arteries  of 
London,  that  a whole  class  should  exist  who  are  for  the 
most  part  in  various  degrees  of  proficiency — thieves  and 
smashers,  and  characters  of  the  worst  description — and 
I do  think  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  in  their  be- 
half, that  some  measures  should  be  adopted  in  order  to 
tame  them.  That  at  all  events  opportunities  should  be 
afforded  them  of  becoming  to  a certain  extent  civilized, 
to  feel  that  they  are  accountable  beings,  with  souls  to  be 
saved  or  to  be  damned. 

And  I have  hopes  even  for  my  costermongers.  I speak 
of  my  costermongers,  because  1 do  not  know  what  others 
are  about ; but  I can  speak  for  my  own,  and  I believe 
that  there  is  a desire  growing  up  among  them  for  im- 
provement— an  earnest  of  better  things  to  come.  In 
the  first  place,  there  seems  to  be  a greater  anxiety  about 
the  education  of  their  children.  I will  not  insist  upon 
the  case  of  the  father  whose  boy  had  been  detected  in 
stealing,  and  who  brought  him  to  the  schoolmaster 
to  be  punished,  but  who  afterwards  told  me  that  he  had 
given  him  a better  lesson  than  the  schoolmaster,  for  he 
had  taken  him  to  see  Marley  hung  that  morning — but 
there  really  does  seem  a desire  on  the  part  of  these  people 
that  their  children  should  attend  the  schools.  As  probably 
the  greater  part  of  my  audience  are  aware  I have  lately 
opened  large  schools,  especially  for  this  class,  but  for 
the  last  year  and  more  we  have  gathered  some  of  the 
children  in  a vacant  room  in  the  old  schools,  and  the 
attendance  has  been  most  satisfactory ; out  of  80  hoys 
attending  this  school,  50  were  in  a position  to  claim  the 
government  capitation  money,  on  the  ground  of  having 
attended  170  days  and  upwards,  and  I feel  little  doubt 
that  when  we  begin  operations  on  a large  scale  in  the 
new  schools,  they  will  he  equally  well  attended.  And 
so  with  the  adults;  for  the  last  two  years  wo  have 


opened  a room  three  times  a week  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  these  meetings  are  attended  by  at  least  150 
women  and  80  men,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  when  these 
meetings  are  transferred,  as  we  intend  to  transfer  them 
to  the  new  schools,  the  attendance  will  he  very  much 
larger;  indeed,  our  attendance  has  for  sometime  far  out- 
grown our  original  room.  In  order  to  add  a little  attrac- 
tion to  these  meetings,  and  to  foster  a social  and  kindly 
feeling  among  the  people,  we  have  an  occasional  tea- 
party  for  the  women,  and  supper  party  for  the  men. 
Upon  the  late  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  schools 
by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  upwards  of  150 
women,  regular  attendants,  sat  down  to  tea  and  buns, 
and  90  men  partook  of  bread  and  cheese  with  a soupqon 
of  a pretty  strong  onion  and  a screw  of  tobacco  at  part- 
ing, to  comfort  their  hearts  before  they  went  to  bed, 
while  the  doors  of  the  school  were  thrown  open  to  the 
other  denizens  of  our  alley  who  were  invited  to  witness 
the  proceedings  upon  the  French  principle— four  encou- 
rager  les  autres. 

I have  thus,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  my  audience, 
spoken  of  what  we  are  doing  in  my  own  district,  because 
1 have  thought  that  what  has  been  done  in  one  place 
may  he  accomplished  in  another,  and  in  hopes  that  it 
may  be  some  guide  to  others  in  the  same  kind  of  forlorn 
districts. 

Sutler  me,  in  conclusion,  to  dwell  for  one  moment 
upon  what  I think  ought  and  might  he  done  to  improve 
the  educational  condition  of  this  class  of  people. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  schools  specially  for 
them.  The  habits  of  the  children  are  peculiar  from 
the  nature  of  their  occupation,  from  the  houses  they 
live  in,  and  from  being  constantly  required  to  assist  their 
parents,  they  are  necessarily  dirty  and  unfit  to  mingle 
with  other  children.  Then  they  have  to  go  early  in 
the  morning  to  the  market,  and  are  not  in  a condition 
to  come  to  school  at  nine  o’clock.  Then  again  they 
are  kept  at  home  in  the  afternoon  to  prepare  for  the 
evening’s  sale.  Thus  they  are  unfitted  for  attendance 
and  find  it  impossible  to  conform  to  the  discipline  of  a 
school  organised  in  the  ordinary  way.  Then  again  the 
earnings  of  the  parents  are  so  precarious  that  they  find 
it  impossible  to  keep  up  their  payments  regularly,  and 
thus  they  introduce  bad  habits  into  a school.  No,  you 
must  have  special  schools  for  these  children  at  the  low- 
est rate  of  payment,  opened  at  hours  which  will  suit 
their  convenience,  and  conducted  by  people  whom  they 
know,  and  in  whom  they  have  confidence.  With  regard  to 
the  indifference  of  the  parents  to  their  children’s  educa- 
tion, it  may  be  got  over  by  constantly  visiting  them  and 
following  them  up,  letting  the  parents  and  children  see 
that  there  is  some  supervision  maintained  over  them, 
and  that  they  are  cared  for,  not  in  fact  allowing  them 
to  he  indifferent.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  there 
should  he  a visitor  attached  to  the  school,  whose  sole 
business  should  consist  in  beating  up  the  children,  and 
if  we  may  use  the  Scripture  term,  compelling  them  to 
come  in.  We  must  also  bribe  them  to  come  in.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  not  sending  them  to  the  school  is  that 
they  assist  the  family  pot  by  their  scanty  earnings. 
Now,  we  might  meet  this  by  offering  rewards  of  money 
in  the  nature  of  exhibitions  to  the  most  regular  and 
deserving,  and  making  it  worth  the  parent’s  while  to 
keep  the  child  at  school.  In  my  costermonger’s  school 
1 give  pinafores,  with  a red  band  for  the  waist,  to  the 
most  regular.  This  is  cheap,  and  has  been  found  to  an- 
swer very  well.  It  has  a salutary  effect  not  only  upon 
those  selected,  but  also  upon  the  other  children,  who 
are  anxious  to  attain  the  dignity  of  an  elegant  extract. 

But  it  may  be  asked  does  not' the  ragged-school  fulfil 
these  requirements?  I answer  no.  In  the  first  place,  the 
name  of  ragged  is  distasteful  to  the  poor  people,  especially 
to  those  who  have  some  spark  of  respectability  still 
flickering  in  their  natures.  Then  again,  the  ragged 
schools,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  conducted  by  people 
whom  they  know,  and  to  whom  they  are  accustomed 
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to  look  up.  The  teachers,  too,  ancl  managers,  are  con- 
stantly changing  — altogether  there  is  a looseness 
about  them  which  fails  to  inspire  confidence — doubt- 
less, the  ragged-schools  have  done  a great  deal  of  good, 
they  have  acted  as  useful  pioneers  in  preparing  the, 
way  tor  a better  system,  and  gradually  fitting  the  lowest 
classes  to  mingle  on  a level  of  equality  with  those 
immediately  above  them  in  their  own  station ; but,  I 
am  sure  that  some  more  powerful  and  permanent  agency 
is  necessary,  in  order  really  to  get  hold  of  this  kind  of 
population,  and  when  the  object  is  to  teach  them  the 
duties  of  life,  as  they  ought  to  be  taught. 

Then,  again,  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
these  people  going  to  church,  but  the  fact  is,  they  are 
neither  bodily  nor  mentally  fit  to  go  to  church.  A man 
who  lives  in  a crowded  room  full  of  children  and  dogs 
and  pigeons,  perhaps  engaged  all  the  week  in  a dirty 
trade,  even  if  he  were  to  take  a warm  bath  every  Satur- 
day night,  still  his  very  Sunday  best,  if  he  has  such  a 
raiment,  must  get  impregnated  with  the  atmosphere  he 
lives  in,  and  he  knows  and  feels  that  he  is  not  fit  to 
mingle  with  respectable  people ; so,  even  if  he  would 
wisli  to  come,  he  is  painfully  conscious  that  church  is  no 
place  tor  him,  and  that  the  more  respectable  shun  him. 
I speak  from  experience,  for  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  a much  greater  number  of  these  people  have  at- 
tended my  church  of  an  evening,  and  certainly  the 
attendance  of  pew  holders  and  more  respectable  people 
has  decreased.  It  does  not  matter  in  my  case,  because 
the  whole  ot  my  parish  is  composed  of  this  class,  and 
there  are  very  few  respectable  people  in  it,  so  that  I am 
glad  to  welcome  my  parishioners,  though  at  a loss  of 
my  pew  rent,  but  it  is  very  different  in  parishes  were  there 
is  a mixture  of  clean  and  unclean.  I very  much  suspect 
that  it  the  costermongers  of  London  as  a body  were  to 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  go  to  church,  the  tables  would 
soon  be  turned,  and  we  should  see  them  making  a house 
to  house  visitation  in  Hanover-square  and  Belgravia,  with 
tracts  in  addition  to  theirlucifer  matches,  and  oranges  in 
their  hands,  inviting  ladies  andgentlemen  to  go  to  church. 
Then,  again,  a man  with  the  scanty  education  and  loose 
habits  of  a costermonger,  is  unable  to  sit  through  so 
long  a service,  being  utterly  ignorant  of  what  is  going 
on,  and  mentally  incapable  of  following  the  thread  of  a 
discourse.  We  must  have  rooms  for  these  people  where 
they  cau  be  assembled  for  short  prayers  and  familiar 
discourses,  and  among  men  with  whom  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  associate.  I am  quite  sure  a vast  amount  of 
good  might  be  done  in  this  way.  Having  experienced  it 
in  the  week  days,  I am  convinced  it  would  answer  if  it 
could  be  adopted  on  the  Sunday.  At  the  same  time  I 
feel  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  work  much  im- 
provement in  their  habits  while  their  dwellings  remain 
what  they  are.  The  houses  of  these  people  in  my  district 
are  of  the  most  wretched  description — houses  they  are 
not — -mere  kennels — and  such  as  should  long  ago  have 
been  condemed  by  the  District  Surveyor,  but  which  some- 
how or  other  are  suffered  to  escape  through  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Paving  Board,  with  a little  occasional 
external  whitewashing  at  cholera  time.  This,  I know,  is 
a most  difficult  question,  for  these  people  are  compelled 
by  the  nature  of  their  business  to  live  in  courts,  where 
there  are  open  spaces  and  sheds  to  stow  away  their  barrows 
and  to  stable  their  donkeys.  The  best  method  appears 
to  be  that  lately  adopted.'  by  the  Society  of  which  the 
noble  lord  in  the  chair  is  president,  namely,  buying  up  a 
whole  court  or  street,  and  building  suitable  lodgings  for 
these  people,  at  the  same  time  having  regard  in  the  im- 
provements to  the  trade  and  habits  of  the  natives. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  gin  palace.  Many  of  these 
people  I know  resort  to  these  places  because  they  are 
warm,  and  beautifully  illuminated  and  decorated.  Here 
they  seek  a refuge  from  the  wretchedness  of  home,  and 
when  they  enter  they  see  a nice  comfortable-looking 
landlord  and  a smiling  well-dressed  landlady,  fronted  by 
a row  of  most  inviting  clean  glasses,  and  backed  by  two 


enormous  vats,  labelled  “ Old  Tom  and  Mountain 
Dew.”  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  a most 
miserable  looking  dark,  dingy  house,  called  a coffee- 
shop.  1 am  daily  struck  by  the  painful  contrast  which 
exists  between  Flynn’s  coffee-house  and  the  brilliant 
Corner  Pin  in  my  own  district.  Now,  why  should  we  not 
make  our  coffee-shops  more  attractive,  more  like  the  Paris 
cafe's.  In  that  city  all  classes  of  people  go  to  the  cafe's  and 
take  their  coffee  and  pipe,  together  with  their  petils  verres, 
and  are  content ; and  I really  believe  that  if  we  made 
our  coffee-shops  more  attractive,  better  lighted,  and 
more  highly  decorated,  and  at  the  same  time  introduced 
into  them  more  games,  and  healthy  publications,  &c.,  not 
omitting  a cheerful  landlord  and  an  agreeable  landlady, 
which  are  very  essential  elements,  and  not  often  found 
in  a coffee-shop,  the  keepers  of  these  establishments 
generally  wearing  the  miserable  and  cheek-sunken  aspect 
of  teetotalers,  I believe  that  even  the  lowest  class  might 
be  attracted  to  them,  and  might  be  drawn  away  from 
Old  Tom  and  Mountain  Dew,  to  regale  themselves  with 
the  decoction  fresh  with  “ the  spicy  gale  which  blows 
from  Araby  the  blest.”  I do  not  advocate  teetotalism, 
because  I am  sure  all  will  have,  whether  they  require  it 
or  not,  some  stimulant.  Gentlemen  who  sit  at  home  at 
ease  drink  their  sherry  and  port  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure and  satisfaction,  but  when  they  come  to  talk  of 
a poor  costermonger  or  cabman,  who  is  exposed  night  and 
day  to  the  most  inclement  weather,  and  engaged  perhaps 
in  a noxious  trade,  taking  his  glass  of  gin,  they  look 
horrified,  talk  about  blue  ruin  and  the  misery  brought 
upon  the  working  classes  by  drink.  I do  not  advocate 
teetotalism,  nor  would  1 deny  the  costermonger  his 
pousse  cafe,  but  I think  that  we  might  make  the  stimu- 
lant less  prominent,  and  not  as  it  were  almost  force  it 
upon  the  poor  man.  I do  not  enter  into  the  financial 
part  of  such  an  establishment.  At  first  I have  no  doubt 
it  would  be  a failure ; but  if  funds  were  found  to  start  it 
and  keen  it  going  for  a time,  it  might  eventually  pay  ; 
but  at  all  events  it  might  be  the  instrument  of  much 
good,  and  would  repay  the  loss  to  the  philanthropist  in 
that  way,  if  not  in  a commercial  point  of  view. 

However,  I am  perhaps  now  getting  a little  visionary, 
so  it  is  time  to  stop ; and  I shall  conclude  by  thanking 
you  for  your  kind  attention  this  evening,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  my  most  sincere  regret  that  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I have  been  placed  have  not  allowed 
me  leisure  to  work  up  my  matter  more  effectually,  and 
to  make  the  paper  more  interesting. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Keeling,  (of  the  firm  of  Keeling  and  Hunt,)  had 
to  thank  Mr.  Mayliew  for  his  introduction  to  the  coster- 
mongers, from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  furnished 
him  with  some  statistical  information  for  his  work  on 
“London  Labour  and  the  London  Boor,”  in  reference 
to  the  particular  trade  in  which  he  (Mr.  Keeling)  was 
engaged.  This  had  induced  him  to  take  an  interest  in 
that  class  of  persons,  and  he  found  that  by  kindness  and 
sympathy  their  rugged  nature  was  soon  softened.  He 
had  encouraged  a few  to  attend  his  sale-room,  and  had 
afforded  them  the  assistance  and  protection  ordinarily 
extended  to  more  wealthy  purchasers,  and  was  glad  to 
say  his  confidence  had  not  been  misplaced.  He  found 
they  appreciated  the  good  their  children  were  deriving 
from  the  education  given  at  the  Ragged-schools,  but  the 
greatest  difficulty  they  had  to  contend  with  was  the 
placing  them  in  life  after  attaining  a certain  age.  They 
would  gladly  apprentice  them,  but  they  had  not  the 
means,  and  he  (Mr.  Keeling)  thought  that  since  labour 
was  so  constantly  sought  for  by  our  colonies,  if  a number 
of  boys  and  girls  belonging  to  this  class  could  be  trained 
to  mechanical,  agricultural,  and  domestic  pursuits,  they 
might,  by  government  assistance,  emigrate,  and  be  re- 
moved from  that  contamination  at  home  which  neu- 
tralized the  moral  influence  exercised  at  schools,  con- 
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fined  as  many  of  these  families  were,  to  one  room  for 
subsistence  and  existence.  The  greatest  grievance  the 
costermongers  reported  to  him  was,  the  interference  of 
the  police  whilst  pursuing  their  precarious  calling.  He 
(Mr.  Keeling)  had  been  in  communication  with  the 
authorities  on  the  subject,  but  the  different  police  acts 
were  imperative,  alleging  that  obstructions  caused  crowds, 
and  gave  facilities  for  pocket-picking.  London  was  not 
like  many  places  on  the  Continent,  where  in  open  spaces 
allotted  to  petty  dealers  in  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables, 
they  could  pursue  their  trade  without  injury  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  in  this  metropolis  every  inch  of  ground  was 
wanted,  and  he  confessed  he  could  not  see  how  the  dif- 
ficulty was  to  be  obviated,  although  it  was  one  that  con- 
stantly brought  them  into  collision  with  the  police,  and 
the  punishment  necessarily  resulting  only  served  fur- 
ther to  degrade  them.  The  profit  arising  from  the  sale 
of  their  articles  was  greater  than  was  generally  imagined, 
but  he  feared  much  was  squandered  in  vice  and  dissipa- 
tion, and  it  was  only  by  education — by  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  their  dwellings,  so  ably  advocated  on 
all  occasions  by  the  Noble  Lord  in  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  that  the  position  of  this  class  could  be  amelio- 
rated. Indeed,  it  would  be  eventually  found  that,  under 
an  apparently  rude  exterior,  the  costermonger  had  a mind 
capable  of  appreciating  the  advantages  bestowed  upon 
him. 

Mr.  Francis  Bennoch  expressed  the  deep  interest  with 
which  he  had  listened  to  this  paper.  The  question 
was  itself  a great  social  problem,  requiring  much  care 
for  its  solution.  The  known  kindness  and  consideration 
which  the  firm  to  which  the  last  speaker  belonged  had 
shown  to  this  class  of  people,  deserved  the  thanks  of  the 
community.  It  was  chiefly  through  the  encouragement 
given  by  that  firm,  as  lie  understood,  that  those  coster- 
mongers, who  had  been  accustomed  to  vend  the  native 
pippin,  had  been  enabled  to  take  up  the  more  profitable 
trade  of  selling  pine-apples  and  other  articles  of  luxury. 
But  he  (Mr.  Bennoch)  would  more  particularly  refer  to 
a branch  of  tire  subject  to  which  he  had  given  some 
personal  attention,  in  connection  with  the  public  im- 
provements in  London,  which  affected,  to  a very  large 
extent,  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes.  When  lie 
heard  of  any  great  public  improvement  being  contem- 
plated— when  he  heard  of  hundreds  of  houses  being 
levelled  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  convenience 
of  the  public  traffic — he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  destruction  of  many  habitations  of  the  poor 
was  involved,  without  any  provision  being  made  for  re- 
placing them.  This  was  a question  which  excited  the 
deepest  sympathy  in  his  mind,  and  was  one  which 
loudly  demanded  the  serious  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture. When  public  improvements  were  carried  through 
particular  localities,  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  reception  of  those  people  who  were  turned  out  of 
their  houses,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  live  near  their  work. 
Instead  of  that  being  the  case,  they  were  driven  to 
dwell  miles  away  from  the  locality  in  which  they  la- 
boured, and  they  frequently  had  to  walk  three  or  four 
miles  to  their  work.  A few  days  ago,  passing  through 
the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield,  in  company  with 
Lord  John  Russell,  he  came  upon  the  area  of  ground 
known  as  the  Fleet-ditch,  where  some  thousands  of 
houses  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  ground  was  lying 
a perfect  waste.  What  had  become  of  the  population 
of  that  district?  They  had  been  dispersed,  but  not 
destroyed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  crowded  streets  and 
alleys,  formerly  existing  in  that  district,  must  live  some- 
where. Some  of  them  probably  had  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  added  to  the  already 
over-crowded  state  of  that  locality.  He  (Mr.  Bennoch) 
was  of  opinion,  that  to  promote  mental  enlightenment 
amidst  such  a condition  of  things  as  existed  amongst 
the  class  under  consideration,  was  almost  adding  insult 
to  injury,  because  it  would  tend  to  produce  a refinement 
of  feeling  which  would  more  and  more  fill  them  with 


disgust  at  a system  which  compelled  them  to  be  so 
crowded  together — and  whilst  it  would  give  them  keen 
susceptibilities  of  all  that  was  good  in  their  nature  it 
did  not  supply  a provision  for  its  development.  He 
threw  out  these  remarks  in  the  presence  of  the  noble 
lord  in  the  chair,  because  his  voice  was  all  potent  on 
the  subject,  inasmuch  as  perhaps  no  man  in  this  country 
had  devoted  so  much  time  and  labour  to  the  study  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor  of  this  metropolis.  There  was 
a great  social  problem  to  be  solved — how  could  they 
provide  habitations  for  the  labouring  poor.  The  centre 
of  the  City  was  considered  one  of  the  most  healthy  spots 
in  London.  Immediately  beyond  that  was  a circle  con- 
taining a festering  population,  spreading  disease,  and 
beyond  that  again  was  another  circle,  where  they  had 
cleanliness  and  health.  These  circles  were  being  widened 
day  by  day  by  the  improvements  going  on  in  the  centre. 
It  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  create  a healthy  condition 
of  morality  whilst  they  left  the  social  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  people  so  degraded  and  so  ill-provided  for. 

Mr.  George  Wallis  (of  the  Government  School  of 
Art,  Birmingham,)  said  that  there  were  two  points  upon 
which  he  desired  to  makeja  fewremarks ; upon  one  he  would 
hope  for  information,  whilstonthc  other  lie  might  possibly 
make  a useful  suggestion.  It  must  be  a matter  of  satisfac- 
tion to  all  interested  in  the  great  question  of  education, 
that  the  parents  of  the  class,  the  peculiarities  of  whose 
social  position  Mr.  Rogers  had  been  describing,  were  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  was  this  difficulty  to  contend  with,  that 
after  the  extent  of  school  training  which  parents  of  this 
class  were  able  to  afford  their  children,  they  could  not 
alway  secure  such  employment  for  them  as  would  prevent 
them  from  falling  back  into  the  original  position  of  the 
parents  themselves.  The  second  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  allude,  was  that  of  providing  some  really  effec- 
tual means  of  counteracting  the  attraction  of  the  gin- 
palace  and  beer-shops,  by  an  improvement  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  coffee-shops,  as  mentioned  in  the  paper. 
The  allusion  Mr.  Rogers  had  made  to  this  point,  brought 
to  his  (Mr.  Wallis’s)  mind  an  experiment  which  an 
eminent  glass  manufacturer  at  Birminghan,  (Mr.  Follett 
Osier,)  had  some  time  ago  described  to  him.  No  doubt 
every  person  present  was  aware  that  the  process  of  glass 
manufacture  was  a very  warm  one,  and  consequently  the 
workmen  usually  consumed  a great  quantity  of  beer. 
Now  Mr.  Osier  had  been  constantly  annoyed  at  that, 
and  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  of  a substitute 
for  this  incessant  “beering,”  so  he  adopted  a plan 
by  which,  he  supplied  a really  good  cup  of  coffee  to 
his  workmen  at  a cheap  rate.  When  this  plan 
was  so  far  matured  as  to  be  brought  into  operation, 
there  was,  as  a matter  of  course,  some  opposition  on  the 
part  of  tlie  confirmed  beer-drinkers,  but  as  the  experi- 
ment progressed  the  workmen  found  that  the  coffee  they 
got  at  the  works  was  so  superior  to  that  which  they  got 
in  their  own  houses,  that  they  perferred  breakfasting 
there,  and  ultimately  the  coffee  took  the  place  of  the 
beer  as  the  working  beverage.  Now,  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  if  this  change  could  be  effected  without  compulsion 
amongst  workmen  engaged  in  a manufacture  proverbial 
for  consumption  of  beer,  the  value  of  Mr.  Rogers’s 
suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  coffee-shops  could 
not  be  over-rated.  The  coffee  ordinarily  supplied  in 
these  places  was  of  the  worst  description,  and  could 
any  one  wonder  that  the  costermongers  went  to  the 
gin  palace  and  beer  shop.  It  was  to  hoped,  therefore, 
that  some  attempt  would  be  made  to  provide  them 
with  their  beverage  in  a wholesome  and  palatable  form, 
with  such  other  attractions  to  the  coffee-shop  as  would 
give  it  a chance  of  competing  with  the  gin  palace. 

Mr.  Hilton  had  been  brought  into  contact  with 
families  of  the  class  under  consideration  in  crowded 
neighbourhoods.  He  considered  it  most  important  to 
encourage  habits  of  thrift  among  men.  He  thought 
much  good  might  be  done  by  establishing  savings  banks, 
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headed  by  the  names  of  men  well  known — not  as 
financiers  only,  but  also  as  philanthropists.  He  be- 
lieved it  would  have  a wonderful  moral  effect  upon  the 
class  of  costermongers  generally. 

Dr.  Aldis  remarked  that  even  in  the  district  of  Bel- 
gravia he  had  met  with  the  description  of  dens,  or 
kennels,  described  in  the  paper ; families  were  herded 
together  in  the  most  pestilential  atmosphere.  In  such 
places  were  to  he  found  the  lowest  class  of  fish-dealers 
who  vended  articles  unfit  for  food,  and  highly  dangerous 
to  the  public  health. 

Dr.  Waller  Lewis  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  do  anything  for  this  class  of 
people  without  first  improving  their  dwellings.  It  was 
proved  almost  to  demonstration  that  a little  educationwith- 


out  this  wasa  mischief  rather  than  a good.  There  was  very 
great  difficulty  in  providing  dwellings  fitted  for  these 
people.  1 hey  all  knew  that  the  noble  lord  in  the  chair 
who  had  spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  thinking  and  acting 
upon  this  subject,  some  time  ago  placed  a notice  on  the 
books  ot  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  effect  that  when  any 
large  number  of  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  were 
swept  away  by  the  progress  of  improvement,  the  legisla- 
ture should  take  some  steps  to  provide  dwellings  in  the 
place  of  those  which  were  destroyed,  but  although  it  was 
acknowledged  that  this  intention  was— as  were  all  the 
intentions  of  the  noble  lord  in  this  direction— good  yet 
from  the  tenure  of  property  and  other  reasons,  which  he 
would  not  go  into,  the  measure  was  found  impracticable. 
A great  point  of  difficulty  was  to  know  where  to  erect 
these  dwellings.  Many  had  been  erected  by  the  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring 
Classes  of  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  chairman,  and 
others  had  been  erected  by  the  Metropolitan  Society,  and 
those  present  who  had  visited  the  interior  of  those  dwel- 
lmgs  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  their  cleanly  ap- 
pearance and  that  of  their  inmates.  The  difficulty  was 
to  find  places  where  to  erect  such  habitations.  He  could 
point  out  one  locality  which  he  thought  peculiarly  avail- 
able  for  such  a purpose,  that  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Victoria -street,  Farringdon  - street,  where  there 
was  a large  vacant  space,  and  he  had  been  told  land 
might  be  had  thereat  a moderate  cost.  With  reference 
to  counteracting  the  influence  of  the  gin  palace,  and 
doubtless  that  was  very  much  required,  he  had  last 
autumn  m company  with  his  lordship,  visited  an 
establishment  in  Paris,  at  which  good  unadulterated 
articles  of  food,  &c.,  were  supplied  to  the  people  at  a 
moderate  cost,  and  he  was  informed  that  many  of  the 
wine  shops  and  cafes  in  the  neighbourhood  were  abandoned 
lor  tins  establishment  which  Was  sometimes  visited  bvas 
many  as  4,000  persons  daily  ; in  fact,  it  produced  a good 
m°r,al  e“ect  amongst  the  workmen  of  the  whole  quarter. 

,,  r*  ^arry  Chester  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
address  the  meeting  on  this  very  interesting  paper  were 
it  not  for  an  observation  which  fell  from  the  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last.  He  stated  that  a little  education 
w'as  am  evil.  He  (Mr.  Chester)  contended  that,  although 
a little  education  was  not  so  good  as  a great  deal,  yet 
that  a little  was  better  than  none  at  all.  If  they 
looked  at  small  beginnings  in  education  as  an  evil 
they  could  never  hope  for  great  results.  They  must 
insert  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  and  drive  it  home 
as  tar  as  possible.  Much  as  iie  was  interested  in  Mr 
-Lingers’  paper,  he  could  not  help  fearing  that  the 
amount  of  humour  in  it  might  lead  them  to 
lose  sight  of  the  deep,  earnest  purpose  which  the  au- 
thor had  in  view.  He,  (Mr.  Chester),  and  many  others 
present,  knew  very  well  how  long  and  successfully  Mr. 
Rogers  had  laboured  for  the  improvement  of  the 
poor  people ^ amongst  whom  his  lot  was  cast.  It  was 
u-  Kr;  Chester’s)  province  to  know  the  exertions 
which  Mr.  lingers  had  made  to  improve  the  condition  of 
these  people,  and  to  provide  education  for  this  peculiar 
class  of  the  community,  and  he  had  not  only  done  this 
but  had  improved  their  condition  in  every  respect.  He 


believed  the  remarks  which  were  directed  to  this  peculiar 
class  were  equally  applicable  to  other  portions  of  the 
labouring  community,  who  had  been  driven  to  the 
lowest  pitch  of  wretchedness.  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
our  present  social  condition,  that  while  the  higher 
classes  in  this  country  were  in  a better  condition  than 
in  any  other,  the  lower  classes  were  more  degraded.  But 
after  all  what  was  the  practical  purpose  to  be  gained  by 
this  paper  ? They  were  not  to  go  away,  having  been 
merely  amused  by  a humourous  recital  of  the  abject  con- 
dition of  a class  of  their  fellow- creatures,  but  they  were 
to  ask  what  could  they  each  do  amend  this  state  of 
things  ? and  he  felt  that  every  suggestion  thrown  out — 
whether  for  improved  coffee-houses  or  improved  homes, 
had  great  value.  The  question  of  questions  was — the 
improvement  of  the  homes,  and  while  on  this  subject  he 
wished  to  call  their  attention  to  the  important  point  of 
the  law  of  parochial  rating.  He  believed  it  was  impos- 
sible to  have  suitable  dwellings  for  the  poor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods where  they  worked  so  long  as  they  maintained 
the  present  law  of  parochial  rating.  The  noble  chair- 
man had  brought  these  social  questions,  year  after  year, 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; and  though  he  had 
gained  many  battles  in  the  cause,  still  he  had  been  often  de- 
feated. They  must  support  the  noble  lord  who  was  in 
the  van  of  this  movement,  in  order  to  bring  about  an 
amelioration  of  this  horrible  condition  of  things. 

Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  said  there  was  one  point 
worthy  of  mention,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Rogers’s  schools 
for  the  costermongering  class,  which  was,  that  in  con- 
nection with  these  schools  he  had  established  some  of 
the  most  flourishing  schools  of  art  that  were  to  be  found 
in  any  district.  The  great  question,  however,  was  the 
houses  of  the  poor.  He  was  one  of  those  who  thought 
that  education  began  rather  at  home  than  in  the  school- 
room. It  was  a happy  sign  at  the  present  day  to  find 
that  all  classes  of  the  community  were  thinking  how 
this  great  question  could  be  met.  The  evil  was  not 
confined  to  London.  In  a country  parish  where  lie 
resided  during  the  summer  months,  a most  lovely  spot, 
in  the  midst  of  rich  resident  landowners,  he  found  a 
state  of  things  existing  last  year  which  they  would 
scarcely  credit.  In  a wretched  hovel , thirteen  people  lived 
in  a space  scarcely  larger  than  the  table  at  which  lie 
stood.  Immediately  at  the  back  of  that  wretched  den, 
the  proprietor  of  the  place  kept  no  fewer  than  40  pigs. 
He  (Mr.  Cole)  remonstrated  with  some  parochial  func- 
tionary on  the  subject,  and  even  took  a legal  opinion  upon 
the  matter,  but  he  found  there  was  no  redress,  and  was 
told  that  if  lie  pressed  the  matter  further  the  people  would 
be  turned  out  and  the  pigs  would  be  kept  there.  Should 
such  a state  of  things  be  allowed  to  continue  '?  In  many 
of  our  large  manufacturing  towns  the  employers  found  it 
a matter  of  convenience,  as  well  as,  in  some  cases,  of 
pecuniary  profit,  to  erect  at  their  own  cost  dwellings  in 
which  their  own  work-people  might  be  concentrated  ; and 
they  might  also  go  to  some  of  the  agricultural  districts 
and  they  would  find  such  proprietors  as  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond insisting  that  the  labourers  should  have  proper 
cottage  accommodation.  What  they  required  was  that 
a child  should  be  placed  in  a condition  to  be  healthy  from 
its  birth.  Before  they  sent  children  to  infant  schools  at 
three,  or  to  the  parochial  schools  at  five  or  six,  they 
must  have  cleanliness,  which  was  next  to  godliness. 

Mr.  Glaisiier,  F.R.S.,  gave  some  details  relative  to 
the  wretched  condition  of  dwellings  which  he  had  in- 
spected in  Plumptre-court,  Holborn,  which,  he  said, 
were  worse  than  the  cabins  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Nash  expressed  his  gratification  at  learning  that 
some  movement  had  been  made  upon  the  important 
question  of  the  improvement  of  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes,  and  for  elevating  their  moral  and  social  condi- 
tion. He  believed  that  success  would  attend  the  efforts 
that  were  now  being  made  in  this  direction , and  he  con- 
sidered that  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Rogers  were  especially 
deserving  support  at  the  hands  of  those  present. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  F.R.S.,  believed  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor, 
t°  any  great  extent,  whilst  the  present  law  of  parochial 
settlement  remained  in  force.  At  present  it  was  to  the 
interest  oi  parishes  not  to  allow  cottages  to  be  built,  and 
until  that  state  of  things  was  altered  it  was  almost  im- 
possible that  they  could  have  dwellings  commensurate 
with  the  wants  of  the  poor ; for,  whilst  the  population 
increased,  the  number  of  dwellings  remained  the  same. 
Under  the  present  system  of  settlement  it  was  a pecu- 
niary advantage  to  parishes  to  keep  down  the  building 
ot  cottages  for  the  poor  as  much  as  possible,  and  lie  con- 
sidered the  poor  were  as  much  adscripts  glebce  as  in  the 
days  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

. bhe  Rev.  J ames  J ackson  agreed  with  Mr.  Chester  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  Mr. 
Rogers  in  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  He  had  made 
a most  noble  effort  on  behalf  of  a very  degraded  por- 
tion of  the  community,  and  he  had  been  the  means,  not 
only  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  children  of  that 
class,  but  also  of  the  parents  through  the  children.  By 
the  aid  of  government  grants,  and  the  donations  of  the 
charitable,  he  had  raised  large  funds  towards  this  object; 
but  as  these  schools  were  mainly  dependent  upon  volun- 
tary contributions  for  support,  much  yet  remained  to 
bo  done  in  that  direction.  There  was  a good  beginning 
on  a large  scale,  but  they  must  do  all  they  could  to 
assist  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  noble  efforts  he  had  made. 

the  Chairman  said  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable 
to  himself  to  have  closed  the  discussion  without  any  ob- 
servations of  his  own,  but  as  the  meeting  had  shown  so 
much  zeal  in  this  cause,  in  which  he  had  laboured  for  a 
considerable  period  of  his  life,  he  could  not  allow  the 
subject  to  drop  without  offering  one  or  two  remarks.  In 
the.  first  place,  he  would  say  that  this  was  a subject  with 
which  the  Society  of  Arts  had  done  well  to  connect  itself, 
because  he  was  convinced  that  amongst  the  class  of  whom 
they  yvere  speaking  there  were  as  fine  spirits,  and  as  noble 
intelligences,  which  by  due  training  could  be  brought  to 
advance  the  interests  of  art  and  science,  as  could  be  found 
amongst  the  most  wealthy  and  the  best-born  of  this 
country.  He  would  remark,  in  reply  to  the  observations 
which  fell  from  his  friend  Mr.  Chester,  that  Mr.  Rogers, 
in  drawing  up  this  paper,  had  given  a very  fair  represen- 
tation ot  the  characteristics  of  the  class  he  had  been  treat- 
ing of.  They  yvere  a people  of  a peculiar  character, 
and  it  yvas  impossible  to  be  amongst  them  without 
being  struck  with  the  wonderful  patience  and  good 
humour  which  generally  distinguished  them.  With 
regard  to  the  objection  which  had  been  taken 
bv  the  author  of  the  paper,  to  the  term  “ ragged 
schools,”  he  (Lord  Shaftesbury)  looked  upon  that  title 
as  the  chief  recommendation  of  those  establishments. 

I he  children  yvlio  came  to  those  schools  yvere  of  the 
most  miserable,  class  in  the  metropolis.  They  came  in 
hungry,  shivering,  and  almost  naked,  and  lie  adhered 
yvith  more  than  ordinary  pertinacity  to  the  epithet 
“ ragged  schools.”  It  yvas  meant  to  designate  the 
special,  class  of  the  community  for  which  these  schools 
yvere  intended.  This  title  also  implied  the  nature  of 
the  duty  of  the  superintendants  and  the  teachers  in  them. 
The  title."  ragged  school  ” denoted  that  the  business  of 
the  superintendants  and  teachers  yvas  yvith  the  ragged 
children.  It  yvas  their  duty  to  take  the  children  from 
the  mire  and  the  gutter,  and  the  moment  they  quitted 
that  they  quitted  the  sphere  of  their  duty.  Another 
important  consideration  yvas  to  keep  these  schools  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  the  destitute  and  miserable 
classes.  Mr.  Rogers  had  said  that  the  title  yvas 
distasteful  to  the  respectable  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. That  he  (Lord  Shaftesbury)  considered  yvas  its 
greatest  recommendation.  Ragged  schools  yvere  never 
intended  for  the  children  of  those  yvlio  could  afford  to 
]>ay  for  schooling.  Again,  his  friend  Mr.  Rogers  yvas 
in  error  yvhen  he  stated  that  these  schools  failed  to  call 
forth  the  respect  and  the  confidence  of  the  children. 


His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  detail  instances  of  affection 
for  the  teachers  and  local  missionaries  displayed  by  the 
inmates  of  the  ragged  schools,  yvhich  had  come  under 
his  own  knoyvledge,  and  described  the  yvretched  state  of 
ignorance  and  depravity  in  which  they  were  found , having 
no  idea  of  the  meaning  of"  property,”  farther  than  that 
they  considered  it  yvas  their  right  to  appropriate  as  much 
as  they  could  to  themselves.  His  lordship  then  went  on 
to  remark  that,  notyvithstanding  the  yvretched  condition 
in  which  this  class  of  people  lived,  it  yvas  astonishing 
to  knoyv  yvhat  could  be  affected  by  the  introduction 
amongst  them  of  a system  of  thrift.  Last  year,  there 
yvas  deposited  in  the  penny  banks  attached  to  the 
ragged  schools,  no  less  a sum  than  £2,000.  With 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  dyvellings  of  the 
poor,  his  lordship  proceeded  to  state  his  conviction  that, 
yvithout  improvement  in  this  respect,  there  could  be  no 
hope  for  their  domestic  education,  so  essential  as  a 
foundation  for  moral  advancement.  The  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the 
metropolis  and  large  cities  yvas  the  great  cost  it  involved. 
There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  desire  of  the 
people  to  avail  themselves  of  them  ; but  he  might  re- 
mark that  when  the  plan  of  improving  the  present  dyvell- 
ings. by  making  the  streets  and  alleys  clean,  and  properly 
ventilating  the  houses,  yvas  adopted,  it  had  been  found 
highly  remunerative.  He  yvas  of  opinion  that  by 
taking  whole  courts  and  alleys,  renovating,  repair- 
ing, painting,  ventilating,  and  making  them,  in- 
stead of  cul-de-sacs,  open  spaces,  free  for  air  and 
light,  ample  returns  for  capital  employed  might  be 
obtained.  His  lordship  then  adverted  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Lodging  Houses  Act,  and  the  importance  of 
assisting  to  carry  out  its  regulations.  His  lordship  con- 
cluded by  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rogers  for 
his  able  paper. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  on  Wednes- 
day evening  next,  the  8th  inst.,  there  would  lie  no 
meeting  of  the  Society,  and  that  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  loth  inst.,  a Paper,  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Papworth,  on  “ Houses  as  they  were,  are,  and 
ought  to  be,”  would  be  read. 


Jj.orac  (L:Drrcs]ionD cute. 

♦ 

NATURE  PRINTING. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Bradbury’s  letter,  alloyv  me  to 
state,  that  I made  no  claim  to  novelty  in  printing  from 
the  leaf  by  means  of  colours  on  paper.  What  I did  claim 
yvas,  printing  from  the  leaf  on  lithographic  stones  or 
copper-plates,  and  so  enabling  the  impressions  to 
be  multiplied  at  pleasure.  Mr.  Bradbury  considers 
that,  as  by  Ills  process  the  impressions  arc  as 'good  as  in 
the  specimens  of  an  herbarium,  full  success  in  nature 
printing  is  achieved.  But  thesearc  necessarily  extremely 
imperfect,  and  do  not  at  all  represent  the  natural  objects, 
yvhile  I contend  that  my  process  preserves  the  impres- 
sions in  their  original  succulence  and  fulness,  and  yvith- 
out the  unnatural  contractions  of  the  yvi  thered  specimens 
of  a llorlus  siccus.  1 am,  <fcc., 

CHRISTOPHER  DRESSER. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  FOOD. 

Sir, — The  interesting  and  prolonged  discussion  yvhich 
folloyved  the  reading  of  the  valuable  paper  of  Dr.  Letlieby, 
prevented  my  offering  some  remarks  on  this  important 
subject,  which  is  too  vast,  as  has  been  observed  by  one 
of  the  speakers,  to  be  discussed  even  in  a series  ot  meet- 
ings. I shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  enter  into  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  question,  but  merely  to 
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offer  a few  remarks  relative  to  some  points  susceptible  of 
controversy.  Much  lias  been  said  and  written  on  what  to 
eat  and  to  drink,  but  very  little  about  how  to  do  it.  I 
have  heard  several  times  from  persons  who  have  not  lived 
on  the  Continent,  that  the  English  roast  beef  was  more 
healthy  than  the  French  “mess,”  as  our  cooking  is  called 
by  many.  I was  glad,  therefore,  to  hear  it  scientifically 
explained  and  demonstrated,  that  a mixture  of  various 
articles  was  necessary  to  make  a wholesome  and  nutritious 
food,  in  order  to  engender  force  and  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  various  organs  composing  the  body.  _ All  has  not 
been  said,  however,  on  the  necessity  of  admixture.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  more  component  parts  a substance 
contains,  the  more  easy  is  the  decomposition,  and  as  the 
process  of  digestion  has  for  ultimate  result  the  decompo- 
sition of  our  food,  the  more  this  is  of  a compound  na- 
ture, the  more  easily  is  it  digested.  But  digestion  is  me- 
chanical as  well  as  chemical,  and  one  of  the  first  condi- 
tions is  the  division  of  the  particles,  and  their  being  kept 
asunder  in  order  to  allow  the  gastric  juice  to  act  on  every 
particle  individually.  The  molecules  of  the  same  sub- 
stance having  an  affinity  for  each  other,  they  cohere  toge- 
ther, thereby  preventing  the  operation  alluded  to,  but 
when  substances  of  a different  nature  are  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  the  churning  or  mechanical  action  of  that 
organ  causes  theinterpositionof  moleculesof  different  sub- 
stances, and  promotes  their  chemical  decomposition.  It 
is  not  what  we  eat  which  supports  the  body  ; it  is  what 
we  digest.  My  friend  Dr.  Kenan,  an  Irish  gentleman, 
who  came  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  lectures 
on  physiology,  used  to  say,  “ There  are  two  kinds  of  people 
who  die  from  starvation  ; those  who  have  not  enough  to 
eat,  and  those  who  eat  too  much,”  and  there  are  very 
few  persons  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
verifying  on  themselves  the  correctness  of  this  remark, 
by  noticing  that  they  felt  a great  deal  weaker  from 
having  taken  too  much  of  the  most  nutritious  arti- 
cles of  diet.  The  only  condiment  alluded  to  in  the  paper 
was  salt,  and  this  again  is  in  harmony  with  the  English 
custom  of  preferring  plain  food.  We  cannot  admit,  how- 
ever, that  nature  produces  without  design  and  utility  a 
variety  of  condiments  and  spices  which  we  know  are  not 
nutritious  articles  of  food,  but  which  are  the  inert  matter 
destined  to  keep  the  particles  of  food  in  a state  of 
division,  and  thereby  to  promote  digestion,  first  me- 
chanically, and,  secondly,  by  their  stimulant  and  anti- 
septic virtues.  Raspail,  the  French  reformer,  says,  in  his 
work  entitled,  “L’Histoiredela  Santtjet  dela  Maladie,” 
the  art  of  cooking  is  the  chemistry  of  the  man  in  health — 
Pharmacopasia,  the  cookery  of  the  man  who  is  diseased. 
Plain  food  does  not  produce  strength  ; it  gives  only  bulk. 
This  is  the  reason  why  in  England  you  judge  of  the  strength 
of  a man  by  his  weight,  but  the  springing  activity  of  a 
light  Frenchman  would  defeat  an  English  boxer,  unless 
he  was  obliged,  according  to  rules,  to  wait  coolly  the 
heavy  blow  of  his  antagonist.  The  same  author,  speak- 
ing of  the  modus  operandi  of  digestion,  says,  “ If  you  put 
together,  either  in  an  open  or  close  vessel,  at  a tempera- 
ture of  10  to  15  degrees  centigrade,  a mixture  of  sugar 
or  saccharine  and  glutinous  or  albuminous  substances, 
a fermentation  takes  place,  the  product  of  which  is  alcohol ; 
if,  when  the  whole  saccharine  substance  has  been  trans- 
formed into  alcohol,  an  extra  quantity  of  gluten  or  albu- 
men remains,  its  reaction  on  the  alcohol  transforms  it 
into  acetic  acid,  and  thus  when  the  alimentary  matter, 
by  the  process  of  digestion,  has  arrived  at  a proper 
degree  of  acidity,  suitable  to  the  physiological  condition 
of  the  organ,  it  is  then  propelled  into  the  duodenum, 
where  it  mixes  with  the  bile,  and  acquires  the  alkaline 
condition  requisite  to  combine  with  the  blood.”  I am 
aware  that  Raspail’s  opinion  has  been  rejected  by  some 
authors,  who  will  not  admit  that  the  physiological  func- 
tions have  any  similarity 'with  the  chemical  phenomena 
which  take  place  out  of  the  organism  ; for  my  part,  I 
uphold  Raspail’s  opinion,  because  chemical  phenomena 
are  the  consequence  of  immutable  natural  laws,  and  the 


same  causes  will  produce  the  same  effects  either  within  or 
without  the  body.  The  above  remarks  will  explain  how, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  he  may 
secure  a good  digestion  by  finishing  his  meal  either  with 
a salad  or  an  extra  glass  of  wine. 

I shall  beg  leave,  also,  to  observe,  that  Dr.  Letheby,  in 
his  description  of  the  virtue  of  coffee  is  not  consistent 
with  his  first  premises  ; if  there  are  some  absolute  con- 
ditions required  in  a substance  destined  to  maintain 
and  support  the  body,  coffee  must  possess  them  or  it 
cannot  be  nutritious.  He  says  that  it  excites  the  brain 
on  the  one  hand,  while  it  calms  the  nervous  system  gene- 
rally ; this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  physiological 
data.  He  adds  that  Lechmann,  who  has  inquired  much 
into  the  physiological  effects  of  that  substance,  “has 
ascertained  by  experiments,  that  coffee  greatly  diminishes 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  system,  it  oils  the  machinery 
as  it  were,  and  checks  the  waste  of  friction  ; for  those 
who  use  it  find,  that  during  active  exercise,  the  destruc- 
tion of  tissue  is  prevented,  and  then  there  is  less  demand 
for  food ; in  fact,  and  with  a maximum  of  work  to  per- 
form, and  a minimum  of  food  to  accomplish  it,  he  will 
best  sustain  his  vital  power  who  has  resorted  to  a cup  of 
coffee.”  Unluckily,  the  great  authority  as  the  lecturer 
calls  him,  is  mistaken,  otherwise  we  could  live  altogether 
on  coffee,  and  it  would  certainly,  says  Lechmann,  be  a 
great  saving  to  the  poor  classes.  If  I contradict  the 
above  statement,  it  is  because  it  would  induce  many  not 
only  to  use,  but  to  abuse,  the  employment  of  coffee.  It  is 
my  principle  never  to  believe  or  to  submit  to  any  kind  of 
authorities  however  high  they  may  be,  unless  their  opinions 
agree  with  the  rules  of  common  sense.  Now,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  above  statement  of  Dr.  Letheby,  I shall  re- 
late experiments  made  by  Dr.  A.  Caron,  medecin  des 
prisons  de  la  Seine,  and  inserted  in  La  Gazette  Medico 
cliirurgicale,  de  Paris,  No.  11,  March  14,  1846,  en- 
titled : De  1 ’alimentation  par  le  cafe  au  lait,  consideree 
comme  cause  pathogenique.  Speaking  of  the  popular 
habit  of  breakfasting  on  coffee  with  milk,  he  says:  I have 
devoted  my  attention  to  this  subject,  and  I think  I am 
justified  in  attributing  to  this  kind  of  aliment  the  pro- 
duction of  the  nervous  and  leuchorrhceic  diseases  which 
principally  affect  females  of  every  class,  particularly  those 
inhabiting  large  towns.  The  very  general  coincidence 
of  the  same  symptoms  with  the  use  of  coffee  and  milk, 
induced  me  to  examine  what  might  be  the  cause  of  those 
phenomena,  and  then  I was  led  to  investigate  what  the 
action  of  coffee  on  milk  is,  and  then  the  action  of  that 
mixture  on  the  human  economy.  I was  first  obliged  to 
make  the  analysis  of  the  infusion  of  coffee,  next  to  de- 
termine its  physical  and  chemical  properties  ; I was 
obliged  besides,  to  submit  my  first  essays  to  new  experi- 
ments, which  conducted  me  to  a series  of  most  interest- 
ing researches,  which  1 now  propose  to  describe. 

The  infusion  of  coffee  is  a liquor  of  a dark  brown,  pos- 
sessing a particular  aromatic  taste,  slightly  bitter,  the 
chemical  analysis  containing  the  following  principles, 
viz.,  a colouring  matter  soluble  in  water,  a volatile  em- 
pyreumatic  oil  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  is  developed  by 
torrefaction,  some  tannic  and  gallic  acid,  some  resiifand 
an  extract  of  cafeine.  This  liquor  when  warm  and 
sweetened,  constitutes  a stimulating  and  pleasing  beverage 
known  by  every  one,  but  what  no  one  has  thought  of  is, 
that  when  in  contact  with  milk,  its  nutritious  properties 
are  neutralised,  because  of  its  fermentation  being  retarded. 
Having  put  together  some  coffee  and  milk  in  a bottle,  it 
was  27  days  before  the  mixture  began  to  decompose,  whilst 
milk  and  sugar  were  decomposed  in  three  days  ; chocolate 
with  milk  was  five  days  ; pure  cafeine  and  milk  eleven 
days.  It  is  evident  that  the  astringent  properties  of  cof- 
fee hinder  the  digestion  of  milk ; but  it  happens  also, 
that  during  the  action  of  coffee  on  the  principle  of  milk, 
the  cafeine  is  set  free  and  acts  on  the  membrane  of  the 
stomach  in  the  same  manner  as  vegetable  alkalies,  pro- 
ducing the  most  evident  hyposthenisation,  a fact  which 
till  now  has  been  overlooked.  Then  Dr.  Caron  continues 
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to  relate  the  experiments  he  made  on  himself,  and  some 
other  persons  willing  to  submit  to  the  trial,  the  results  of 
which  were  general  prostration,  vital  concentration, 
cephalagia,  weakness  and  trembling  of  the  legs,  totter- 
ing walk,  nausea  supervening  with  fulness  of  the  stomach, 
constant  somnolence,  great  want  of  appetite,  he  having  re- 
mained since  the  morning  till  11  o’clock  at  night  without 
eating  anything.  But  what  is  particularly  worth  noticing 
headds,  is  the  condition  of  the  pulse,  which,  ontheaverage, 
was  from  80  to  90,  and  which,  under  these  circumstances, 
was  lowered  to  68.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  it 
was  reduced  to  60,  and  two  hours  later  to  56,  when  lie 
took  some  food  in  order  to  stop  the  effect.  While  taking 
the  meal  he  was  subject  from  time  to  time  to  giddiness, 
Hushing  of  the  face,  and  nausea ; after  the  meal  the  pulse 
rose  to  72,  when  he  felt  much  relieved.  He  continues 
farther  on  and  says,  a mixture  of  coffee  and  milk  as  1 have 
stated  above,  having  the  property  of  hindering  the  fermen- 
tation when  in  vessels,  acts  identically  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  stomach,  and  constitutes  an  inert  liquid,  on  which 
the  gastric  juice  has  little  or  no  action  at  all.  Dr.  Caron 
continues  the  account  of  his  experiments,  mentioning 
cases  he  has  treated,  and  proves  ultimately  that  man}7 
patients  labouring  under  nervous  irritation,  leuchorrhcea 
and  hysteria,  were  restored  to  health  by  simple  tonic 
treatment  after  having  given  up  the  use  of  coffee.  I 
must  confess  that  in  the  first  instance,  when  Dr.  Caron 
communicated  to  me  the  above  observations  previously  to 
reading  his  article,  I had  some  difficulty  in  agreeing 
with  him  on  the  subject,  and  told  him  that  from  my  own 
experience  I thought  coffee  a great  supporter  of  the  animal 
economy,  relating  at  the  same  time,  that  by  taking  for 
breakfast  a cup  of  coffee  and  milk,  I could  go  a whole 
day  without  taking  anything  else ; this  remark  lie  rightly 
took  as  a proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  advanced. 
The  mistake  made  by  Lechmann  does  not  therefore 
surprise  me,  but  I think  it  right  to  place  the  fact  in  its 
true  light.  I am,  &c., 

J.  CAPLIN,  M.D. 

3,  York-place,  Portman -square. 


J)  meetings  .of  Institutions. 


Cheltenham. — There  have  been  second  courses  of 
lectures,  since  Christmas,  both  at  the  Athenaeum  and 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution.  At  the  latter, 
Dr.  Whewell,  the  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
delivered  a lecture,  (on  Friday,  the  27th  ult. ,)  upon 
Plato.  The  subject  itself,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  lec- 
turer, combined  to  attract  a fuller  and  more  educated 
audience  than  has  been  drawn  together  for  many  years 
past.  It  was  not,  however,  a discourse  upon  the  mental 
character  and  philosophy  of  Plato  generally ; but  a popu- 
lar illustration  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  in  a masterly 
analysis  of  the  dialogue  on  “ True  Courage,”  and  a brief 
summary  of  some  others.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Institution  is  at  present  labouring  under  pecu- 
niary difficulties.  The  attempt  to  support  it  as  a reading- 
room  has  failed,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  confine  it  to 
the  original  objects  of  its  founders, — as  a Lecture-room, 
Museum,  and  Library  of  Reference. 

Darlington. — In  the  report  of  the  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion for  the  year  1856,  presented  to  the  annual  general 
meeting,  held  on  the  6th  ult.,  the  committee  congra- 
tulate the  members  upon  the  very  favourable  aspect 
which  the  classes  have  presented  during  the  past  year, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  the  spirited  and  assiduous  man- 
ner in  which  the  various  gratuitous  teachers  have  ful- 
filled their  self-imposed  duties,  deserves  to  be  marked 
with  the  special  approval  of  the  meeting,  and  the  grate- 
ful thanks  of  their  pupils.  The  result  of  the  lectures 
during  the  past  session  is  encouraging.  The  following 
were  delivered  : — Six  lectures  “ on  the  Commonwealth,” 
by  Mr.  11.  Vincent ; two  lectures  “ on  Extinct  Animals 


of  the  Ancient  World,”  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Hawkins;  “ The 
Life  of  Sydney  Smith,”  by  Rev.  Brewin  Grant ; “ Lite- 
rary Beau  ties  of  the  Bible,”  by  Mr.  Barnet  Blake;  “Moore’s 
Ballads  and  Shakespeare’s  Songs,”  by  Mr.  Barker ; six 
lectures  “ on  the  Protestant  Reformation,”  by  Mr.  H. 
Vincent;  “Life  of  John  Calvin,”  by  Mr.  George  Daw- 
son ; “ Old  Books  ; their  uses,  beauties,  and  peculiari- 
ties,” by  Mr.  George  Dawson;  four  lectures  “ on  Natu- 
ral History  and  the  Extinct  Animals  of  the  Ancient 
IV  orld,”  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Hawkins ; “ Some  of  the  Beautiesof 
English  Poetry,”  by  Mr.  John  Harris;  two  lectures “ on 
America,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Pease;  “Natural  History  in  con- 
nection withthelate  Darlington  Polytechnic  Exhibition,” 
by  Mr.  W.  Fothergill.  Through  the  liberality  of  Lord 
Ashburton,  a gratuitous  lecture  was  delivered  in  Sep- 
tember last  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  D.  D’Orsey,  on  “ Common 
Things.”  The  Saturday  evening  entertainments  have 
again  been  brought  forward  with  success.  The  literary 
portion  of  the  meetings  has  been  zealously  upheld,  prin- 
cipally by  gentlemen  resident  in  the  town,  who  have 
delivered  short  lectures  and  given  select  readings  of 
high  literary  merit — prose,  poetical  and  dramatic — from 
standardauthorsof  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  musical 
portions  of  the  entertainments  have  been  ably  sustained 
by  local  talent,  with  occasional  assistance  from  provincial 
towns.  The  aggregate  attendance  at  these  entertain- 
ments during  the  winter  has  amounted  to  nearly  11,000. 
A “ Penny  Savings  Bank,”  in  connection  with  the  In- 
stitution, for  the  deposit  of  small  sums,  has  been  estab- 
lished. 185  volumes  have,  by  presentation  and  purchase, 
been  added  to  the  library,  and  the  total  number  of  books 
belonging  to  the  Institution  is  2,429  ; the  issue  has  been 
11,890  against  10,737  of  the  previous  year.  The  pre- 
sent number  of  members  is  503,  of  whom  3 are  life 
members,  61  news  room,  121  yearly,  and  318  half 
yearly  and  quarterly.  The  number  entered  on  the  books 
during  the  past  year  is  664.  The  following  gentlemen  are 
the  officers  for  the  year  1857  : President — Henry  Pease, 

Esq. ; Vice  Presidents — Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Common  ; Treasurer — John  Church  Backhouse, 
Esq. ; Honorary  Secretary — Mr.  Geoige  Brigham  ; Com- 
mittee— Mr.  W.  T.  Robinson,  Mr.  Thomas  Swinburne, 
Mr.  Wm.  Mossom,  Mr.  E.  P.  Elgee,  Mr.  George  Shaw, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Bragg,  Mr.  J.  F.  Clapham,  Mr.  F.  Mew- 
burn,  Jun.,  Mr.  R.  Mountford,  Mr.  Edward  Pease,  Jun., 
Mr.  Richard  Winter,  Mi'.  Wm.  C.  Parker,  Mr.  John 
Harrison,  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Snaith,  Mr.  Edward  Hall,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Breckon,  Mr.  Jonathan  Dresser,  Mr.  Wm.  Forster, 
(Bank),  Mr.  H.  K.  Spark,  Mr.  R.  Pincher;  Auditors — 
Messrs.  G.  Harker,  R.  Teasdale,  and  Ii.  Dunn ; Scru- 
tineers— Messrs.  T.  L.  Blyth,  andH.  F.  Pease  ; Librarian 
— Mr.  Charles  Forster. 

Lewes. — An  Exhibition  and  soirie  in  connection  with 
the  Mechanics’  Institution,  were  held  on  the  evenings  of 
Thursday  and  Friday,  the  26th  and  27th  Feb.,  when  an 
interesting  and  varied  collection  of  works  of  art  and 
other  objects  of  interest  was  displayed.  The  walls 
were  hung  with  some  fine  pictures  by  the  old  masters, 
as  well  as  some  scientific  diagrams ; and  cases  of  speci- 
mens illustrating  various  branches  of  Natural  History, 
occupied  a portion  of  the  space.  A choice  collection  of 
antiquities  was  contributed  by  the  Sussex  Archwological 
Society,  as  well  as  from  other  sources.  Several  tables 
were  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  various  branches  of 
physical  science,  and  experiments  in  frictional  and  voltaic 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  chemistry  were  shown  during 
theevenings.  Electrictelegraphswerearranged  at theends 
of  the  hall,  and  their  working  was  shown  and  explained. 
In  the  mechanical  department,  there  were  several  interest- 
ing machines  exhibited  in  actual  operation,  and  the 
steam-engine  was  explained  and  illustrated  by  working 
models.  Tire  attendance  on  both  evenings  was  very 
Lii  ge. 

Salford.  — The  Committee  of  the  Salford  Royal 
Museum  Peel-park  Institution  have  had  their  attention 
directed,  for  some  time  past,  to  the  formation  of  an  In- 
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dustrial  Museum,  that  shall  in  a great  measure  relate  to 
the  manufactures  of  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood ; 
with  this  view,  they  desire  to  procure  a complete  series 
of  samples  of  the  raw  materials,  and  of  those  exhibiting 
the  various  changes  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  so  as 
to  form  a collection  full}7  illustrating  the  different 
branches  of  practical  art  and  manufacture.  The  im- 
portance of  such  a collection,  from  whatever  view  it  may 
be  considered,  especially  in  this  district,  is  unquestion- 
able ; and  the  Committee  feel  satisfied,  that  the  comple- 
tion of  an  Industrial  Museum,  on  a large  and  ample 
scale,  would  have  a beneficial  tendency  and  value  to  all 
classes,  and  possess  special  attractions  to  the  strangers 
who  may  be  expected  to  visit  Manchester  during  the 
present  year.  The  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  the  valuable  contributions  with  which 
they  have  been  already  favoured  by  several  eminent 
manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics ; these  have  been  ar- 
ranged, and  have  proved  a source  of  instruction  and 
gratification  to  a large  number  of  persons  who  have 
visited  the  museum.  In  carrying  out  this  important 
object,  the  notice  of  the  Committee  has  been  drawn  to 
the  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  samples  of 
practical  art,  industrial  products,  and  other  objects  dis- 
played in  the  Inaugural  Exhibition  of  the  Manchester 
Mechanics’  Institution  ; and  they  have  been  advised  that, 
at  its  close,  many  of  the  contributors  to  that  exhibition, 
if  applied  to,  would  be  willing  to  transfer  to  the  Museum, 
at  Peel-park,  such  of  the  objects  as  are  of  a suitable  and 
appropriate  character,  being  assured  that  all  such  dona- 
tions would  be  safely  taken  care  of,  for  the  permanent 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  present  and  future  generations. 
The  Committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  in  every  case, 
to  specify  the  particular  objects  which  they  think  it  de- 
sirable to  solicit,  but  respectfully  leave  the  selection  to 
the  judgment  and  liberality  of  the  contributors,  feeling 
assured  that  they  will  be  the  most  competent  to  select 
such  samples  as  are  necessary  to  illustrate  each  particular 
branch  of  practical  art  and  manufacture.  The  Royal 
Museum  and  Library  is  established  under  the  provisions 
of  the  “ Public  Libraries  Act,”  which  empowers  the 
Town  Council  to  levy  a rate  for  its  maintenance  and 
support.  All  its  property  is  vested  in  the  Town  Council 
of  Salford,  and  it  is  open  daily  (except  Sundays)  to  the 
public,  free  of  charge.  The  library  contains  nearly 
20,000  volumes,  of  which  6,000  (forming  the  lending 
department)  are  freely  lent  to  be  read  at  the  homes  of 
the  borrowers.  Within  a period  of  seven  years  the 
aggregate  issues  of  books  have  been  431,974  volumes. 
The  reading-room  has  been  used  by  696,000  readers,  and 
the  extensive  Museum  has  of  itself  attracted  more  than 
20,000  visit  ors  within  the  seven  years.  These  numbers  may 
appear  somewhat  large,  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
within  the  most  popular  public  park  in  this  great  com- 
munity, situate  in  a very  picturesque  locality,  is  to  be 
found  an  Institution  with  so  many  attractive  features 
— containing  a large  library,  spacious  and  pleasant  read- 
ing-room, a museum  filled  with  statuary,  pictures,  and 
other  works  of  fine  art,  a gallery  of  samples  of  practical 
art  and  manufacture,  an  exceedingly  good  collection  of 
specimens  of  foreign  and  British  natural  history,  anti- 
quities, and  general  articles — all  of  which  are  entirely 
free,  and  to  which,  during  the  holiday  season,  thousands 
of  persons  are  brought  by  railway  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  they  will  not  cause  much  surprise,  but  be  re- 
garded as  a certain  indication  of  the  good  which  result 
from  this  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst  the 
masses  of  the  people.  The  numerous  donations  conclu- 
sively evince  the  warm  interest  taken  by  the  public  in 
the  Institution,  no  less  that  2,571  separate  gifts  having 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  the  sum  of  £10,000 
subscribed  towards  the  formation  of  the  library  and 
museum,  for  its  enlargement,  or  for  building  purposes. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  Institution  has  been  very  great, 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  increase  of  objects 
in  the  museum  rendered  it  necessary,  a few  years  back, 


to  make  large  alterations  in  the  old  building,  and  to 
erect  the  north  wing,  corridor,  and  staircase ; subse- 
quently, in  June  1856,  the  south  wing  was  commenced, 
and  is  nearly  completed ; it  will  open  with  an  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings,  the  works  of  local  artists.  By  this 
recent  addition  to  the  Museum,  at  a cost  of  nearly 
£3,500,  the  Committee  have  doubled  the  extent  of  space 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Industrial  Museum, 
to  complete  which  their  exertions  are  now  especially 
directed. 


f.o  Cmcsp'itkiUs. 


Erratum. — Page  291,  col.  2,  line  18,  for  “ undisturbed” 
read  “ undistorted.” 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  London  Inst.,  7.  Rev.  H.  Christmas,  “ On  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Heraldry;  and  on  some  other  branches  of 
British  Archaeology.” 

Chemical,  8. 

Entomological,  8. 

Tues.  Civil  Engineers,  8.  Mr.  F.  R.  Condor,  “ On  the  Laying  of 
the  Permanent  Way  of  the  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  Rail- 
way, across  the  Grandes  Landes.” 

Linnsean,  8.  Prof.  Owen,  “ On  the  Character  and  Subdivi- 
sions of  the  class  Mammalia .”  Part  II. 

Pathological,  8. 

Wed.  Literary  Fund,  3. 

London  Inst.,  3.  Mr.  E.  W.  Brayley,  “ On  Mineralogy  and 
Crystallography.” 

Archaeological  Association,  4.  Anniversary. 

Geological,  8.  Dr.  H.  Falconer,  “ On  the  series  of  Masto- 
don and  Elephant  occurring  fossil  in  England." 

Graphic,  8. 

Thuks.  London  Inst.,  7.  Rev.  C.  Boutell,  “ On  the  Monumental 
Memorials  and  Engraved  Monumental  Brasses  of  Great 
Britain.” 

Sat.  London  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Robert  Bentley,  “ On  Systematic 
Botany,  with  especial  reference  to  the  natural  systems  of 
arrangement.” 

Royal  Botanic,  3f . 

Medical,  8. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[ From  Gazette,  March  27 th,  1857.] 

Dated  5th  January,  1857. 

38.  Ilenrj  Alfred  Jowett,  Sawley,  Derbyshire — Improvements  in 
steam  engines. 

Dated  20 Ih  January,  1857. 

163.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — An  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  18 th  February , 1867. 

477.  Thomas  William  Davenport,  Ormond-street,  Birmingham,  and 
Samuel  Cole,  Wilton-street,  Aston  Manor — Anew  or  im- 
proved method  of  manufacturing  and  ornamenting  articles 
in  papier  mache  and  charcoal. 

Dated  20 th  February , 1857. 

503.  Isaac  Aldebert,  57,  Long-acre — An  improved  shackle  for  the 
springs  of  carriages. 

Dated  2 Stk  February , 1857. 

694.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  39,  Rue  de  l’Echi- 
quier,  Paris — Improvements  in  finger  and  other  rings.  (A 
communication.) 

Dated  3rd  March , 1857. 

617.  Giacomo  Sileoni,  Genoa— Obtaining  starch  from  a plant  called 
arum  maculatum  [and  arum  Italicum,  and  from  all  other 
roots  and  plants  of  the  arum  genus. 

Dated  4th  March , 1857. 

630.  Rudolph  Bodmer,  2,  Tliavies-inn— Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  steering  ships.  (A  communication.) 

634.  Thomas  Wright  Gardener  Treeh.y,  1,  Westbourne-terrace-villa 
— Improvements  in  sewers  and  gulleys,  and  outfall  to  sewers 
and  gulleys,  and  of  sewage. 

636.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane— Certain  im- 
provements in  machines  for  cutting  standing  crops.  (A 
communication. ) 

638.  James  Stephens,  8,  Nortliampt  on-road.,  Clerkenwell — Im- 
provements in  paint  brushes,  nnd  in  similar  kinds  of  brushes. 

Dated  5th  March , 1857. 

640.  William  Frederick  Taylor  Bradshaw,  54,  Thomas-street,  Shef- 
field— Improvements  in  making  palette  and  other  like  knives. 

642.  Jean  Louis  Frederic  Bardin,  Paris— A new  mode  of  ornamenta- 
tion. 

644.  William  Holland,  Birmingham— A new  or  improved  manufac- 
ture of  runner  notches  and  top  notches  for  umbrellas  and 
parasols. 
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654.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield,  Sussex-place,  Loughborougli- 
road,  Brixton — Improvements  in  machinery  for  compressing 
clay  and  other  materials  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  and  other  articles.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  bill  March,  1857. 

658.  William  Findlater  and  William  Iveetley,  Birmingham — An 
improvement  or  improvements  in  carriages. 

660.  Georges  Danre,  Pierre  Fortune  Victor  Mouillard,  and  Pierre 
Adrien  Mercier,  Paris— Improvements  in  carbonizing  or 
distilling  wood,  peat,  oil-cake,  coal,  and  other  substances  for 
the  production  of  gas  for  lighting,  in  carburetting  or  in- 
creasing the  illuminating  effect  of  and  in  compressing  gas, 
also  in  the  apparatuses  employed  for  such  purposes. 

662.  Itichard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street— Improvements 
in  furnaces  and  fire-places.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  1th  March , 1857. 

666.  George  ITawksley,  Bromley,  Middlesex — An  improvement  in 
constructing  apparatus  for  heating  and  cooling  air,  steam, 
and  other  fluids. 

668.  William  Urquhart,  481,  New  Oxford-street — A new  mode  of 
ornamenting  household  furniture. 

670.  Robert  James  Maryon,  40,  Hooper-street,  Westminster- road — 

Improvements  in  the  construction  of  steam  locomotive  en- 
gines. 

671.  Patrick  McGrade,  7,  Upper  Liffy-street,  Dublin — Improved 

machinery  or  apparatus  for  propelling  ships  or  boats. 

672.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — An  improved 

method  of,  and  apparatus  for,  maintaining  the  water  level 
in  boilers.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  9 th  March , 1857. 

677.  Frederick  Shand  Hemming,  Westminster — Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  railway  chairs  and  sleepers. 

Dated  11  th  March , 1857. 

703.  George  Mountford,  Caledonian -terrace,  Leeds — Improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  cutting  or  chopping  loaf  sugar, 
roots,  and  other  substances. 

705.  Charles  Emile  Giajola,  No.  2,  Sheepcott-lane,  Birmingham — 
Improvements  in  moderator  lamps. 

707.  William  Boden,  Blackwall — Improved  apparatus  for  flushing 
waterclosets  and  urinals. 

709.  William  Hale,  Swan -walk,  Chelsea — An  improvement  in  roll- 
ing iron  and  steel. 

Dated  12 th  March , 1857. 

711.  Joseph  Jules  Derriey,  Paris — Improvements  in  machines  for 
manufacturing  lozenges,  wafers,  or  pastilles  of  pasty  mate- 
rials. 

713.  John  Avery,  32,  Essex-street,  Strand — An  improved  method  of 
purifying  schistous  or  bituminous  oils.  (A  communication. ) 

715.  George  Travis,  Mercaston,  Derby — Improvements  in  apparatus 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 

717.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improved  ma- 
chinery for  drawing  and  preparing  silk,  cotton,  wool,  flax, 
hemp,  and  other  fibrous  substances.  ( A communication.) 

Dated  13 th  March , 1857. 

719.  Thomas  Horne,  junr.,  Birmingham— A new  or  improved  me- 
thod of  ornamenting  metallic  bedsteads  and  wash-hand  stands. 

721.  Samuel  Lawrence  Taylor,  Cotton-end,  and  Thomas  Eaton 
Rolfe,  Northill,  Bedfordshire — Improvements  in  boilers  for 
generating  steam,  heating  water,  and  for  other  heating  or 
boiling  purposes. 

723.  William  Westbrooke  Squires,  Liverpool  — Improvements  in  the 
means  of  letting  on  and  drawing  off  water  and  other  fluids. 

725.  Edmond  Joseph  Nicolas  Juvin,  Paris — Improvements  in  pro- 
ducing printing  surfaces. 

DatedXMh  Match,  1857. 

727.  John  Wheatman  and  John  Smith,  Sheffield — Improvements  in 
the  mode  of  grinding  circular  saws. 

729.  Henry  Bridges,  Bridgewater — Improvements  in  buffing,  bearing, 
and  draw  springs,  and  buffer  cases  for  railway  purposes. 

731.  Martin  N unn,  Hampstead — Certain  improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  washing  or  cleansing  clothes,  piece-goods, 
and  other  articles. 

733.  Thomas  Bowden,  Pendleton,  Lancashire — Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  discharging  the  water  resulting  from  the  con- 
densing of  steam  used  in  apparatus  heated  by  steam. 

Dated  \0>th  March,  1857. 

737.  Henry  Glayslicr,  Isle  of  Wight — Improvements  in  steam-engine 
boiler  and  other  furnaces. 

739.  George  Joseph  Hall,  10  and  1 1 , Archer-street,  St.  James — An 
improvement  in  finishing  fabrics  made  wholly  or  partly  of 
silk. 


741.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  zincing  or  coating  metals  with  zinc,  and  in  cleaning  me- 
tals. (A  communication.) 

Dated  17 th  March , 1857. 

743.  Nathaniel  Jones  Amies,  Manchester — Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  polishing  and  finishing  yarns  or 
threads. 

745.  Henry  Boswell  Palmer,  Bermondsey— An  improved  fire  lighter. 

749.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane— Certain  im- 
provements in  folding  window  blinds  and  shutters.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

751.  Modeste  Anquetin,  Paris — An  improved  traveller’s  watch. 

753.  William  MacNaught,  Rochdale— Certain  improvements  in  en- 
gines worked  by  steam  or  other  motive  power,  and  in  their 
gearing  for  connecting  them  with  machinery,  and  in  the 
means  of  lubricating  such  engines. 

755.  George  Forsyth,  Stakeford  Foundry,  Maxwelltown,  N.B. — 
Improvements  in  steam  cooking  apparatus. 

Dated  18 th  March , 1857. 

757.  John  Millar,  Edinburgh — Improvements  in  stoppers  or  closing 
apparatus  for  decanters,  bottles,  and  other  receptacles. 

759.  Jacob  Green,  Philadelphia,  U.S. — Improvements  in  gas  con- 
suming furnaces,  and  in  the  automatic  action  of  the  controll- 
ing valves  or  dampers  of  the  said  furnaces. 

761 . James  Murdoch,  Staple-inn — An  improved  process  for  imitating 
the  skins  of  animals  upon  fulled  cloth.  (A  communication.) 

763.  John  Wilkes,  Thomas  Wilkes,  and  Gilbert  Wilkes,  Birming- 
ham—A new  or  improved  manufacture  of  rollers  or  cylinders 
for  printing  fabrics. 

765.  Sir  James  Caleb  Anderson,  Bart.,  Fermoy,  Cork,  Ireland — 
Improvements  in  locomotive  and  other  carriages. 

767.  Richard  Johnson,  Manchester — Improvements  in  cleaning  iron 
and  other  metals,  after  the  manner  known  as  “ pickling.” 
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2264.  John  Boyd. 

2266.  William  Smith  and  Natha- 
niel Fortescue  Taylor. 
2270.  John  Rothwell. 

2274.  Charles  John  Carr. 

2278.  David  Thom  and  George 
Aldcroft  Phillips. 

22S0.  John  Lord. 

2283.  Charles  William  Ramie. 
2289.  Duncan  Bruce. 

2296.  Henry  Naylor  and  James 
Crabtree. 

2300.  Charles  Durand  Gardissal. 
2344.  William  Wilkinson. 

2380.  William  Rennie,  junr. 

2442.  Robert  Hanham  Collyer, 

M.D. 

2456.  Joseph  Lacassagne  and  Ro- 
dolphe  Thiers. 

2474.  George  Thomson. 

2560.  Francis  Cook  Matthews. 

78.  Robert  Smith. 

98.  George  Fergusson  Wilson. 
112.  John  Barsham. 

164.  Frederick  Grace  Calvert. 
210.  George  Fergusson  WTilson. 
212.  George  Fergusson  Wilson. 
248.  Thomas  Cooke. 

276.  Alexander  Wright. 

304.  Matthew  Andrew  Muir  and 
James  Mcllwham. 
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2307.  Joseph  Rensliaw. 

2308.  Victor  Renault. 
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March  23 rd. 

699.  James  Robertson. 

756.  George  Fergusson  Wilson 
and  William  Walls. 

March  24  th. 

694.  Samuel  Humphreys. 

709.  James  Alexander  Manning. 
793.  Simon  O’Regan. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

2309.  Daniel  Desmond. 

2311.  Robert  Edmeston. 

2312.  Charles  Goodyear. 

2313.  Michael  Thomas  Crofton. 
2335.  Andrew  Dunlop. 

2349.  William  Marriott  andDavid 
Sugden. 

2369.  Joseph  Bennett  Howell. 
2405.  Thomas  Allen. 

2425.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de 

Fontainemoreau. 

2426.  Peter  Armand  lc  Comte  de 

Fon  tainemoreau. 

2427.  William  Dray. 

2437.  Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister  and 
William  Tongue. 

243S.  James  Robert  France. 

2440.  William  Palmer,  junr. 

2487.  John  Christian  Bremer. 
2495.  Edwin  Allan  Athawes. 

2504.  Louis  Auguste  Mangin. 
2523.  Michel  Dognin. 

2526.  Adolphe  Ernest  Ragon. 
2579.  John  White. 

2581.  Ebenezer  Erskine  Scott. 
2635.  Jean  Baptiste  Edouard  Vic- 
tor Alaux. 

2650.  William  Clark. 

2799.  John  Musgrave,  junr. 

2831.  Joseph  Latimer  Clark. 
2893.  William  Hooper,  Joseph 
Fry,  and  George  Nasmyth. 
3074.  William  Clark. 

31 . Alexander  Angus  Croll. 


Duty  of  £50  has  been  Paid. 
March  26//?. 

733.  Philip  John  Bassavant  and 
John  Cure. 

739.  Archibald  Douglas  Brown. 
752.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

819.  William  Rigby. 

March  28 th. 

761.  Richard  Edward  Hodges. 
7S5.  Stephen  Randoll  Smith. 
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Bowden’s  Transparent  Disk  Advertiser... 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL  10,  1857. 

♦ 

NOTICE  TO  CANDIDATES. 

Persons  who  intend  to  offer  themselves  as 
Candidates  at  the  Society’s  Examinations  in 
June  next,  in  London  and  at  Huddersfield,  are 
desired  to  take  notice  that  no  one  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Examinations  who  shall  not  have 
sent  in  his  “ Return  paper”  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  before  Monday,  the  20th  of 
April  next. 

Forms  of  the  “ Return  paper”  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Arts. 


EXHIBITION  OF  INVENTIONS. 

The  Society’s  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  nf 
Inventions  was  opened  on  Monday,  the  23rd 
ult.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open  every  day  till 
the  23rd  of  May,  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  and  is 
free  to  the  members  and  their  friends.  Members, 
by  tickets  or  by  written  order  bearing  their  sig- 
nature, may  admit  any  number  of  friends. 


NOTICE  TO  INSTITUTIONS. 

James  Patrick  Muirhead,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  has 
presented  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  distribution 
amongst  the  Institutions  in  Union,  27  copies  of 
“ Correspondence  of  the  late  James  Watt,  on  his 
Discovery  of  the  Theory  of  the  Composition  of 
Water,”  and  185  copies  of  “ The  Historical  Eloge 
of  James  Watt,”  by  M.  Arago. 

Those  Institutions  which  desire  to  have  copies 
of  these  works,  are  requested  to  make  early  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Arts. 


SPEECHES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  H.R.H. 

PRINCE  ALBERT,  PRESIDENT  OF 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce, in  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  the  21th  of  June, 
1856,  Lord  Ashburton,  Vice  President  of  the 
Society,  in  his  address  from  the  chair,  observed: 
— “ To  induce  the  tired  mechanic  to  study  during 
his  hours  of  rest,  he  must  have  some  inducement 
beyond  that  of  acquiring  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake  ; he  must  be  paid  for  it  in  wages  or  in  con- 
sideration, and  that  inducement  he  cannot  hope 


for  from  ignorant  employers.  Prince  Albert  has 
felt  this  difficulty ; a difficulty  not  within  the 
compass  of  this  Society  to  remove  : and  he  has 
brought  up  succour  to  us  from  other  quarters. 
He  assigned  to  ..science  and  high  art  its  due  place 
in  the  hierarchy  of  society ; he  has  encouraged 
our  scientific  and  artistic  institutions,  but  above 
all  he  has  adopted  that  course  which  among 
Englishmen  is  of  most  avail, — he  has  attended 
our  public  meetings,  and  has  in  his  own  person 
appealed  to  us  to  reform  ourselves.  These  ap- 
peals at  the  time  produced  their  effeet,  and  would 
continue  to  work  upon  the  public  mind,  if  this 
Society  would  in  its  own  interest,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  cause  it  espouses,  print  and  circulate 
Prince  Albert’s  addresses  for  our  use.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  held  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1856,  the  fore- 
going suggestion  was  taken  into  consideration, 
when  the  following  minute  was  passed  : — 

“ That  Lord  Ashburton’s  suggestion,  to  col- 
lect and  publish  the  addresses,  speeches,  and 
letters  of  II.R.H.  the  President  of  the  Society, 
having  been  considered,  it  was  resolved  That 
a collection  be  published,  not  at  the  risk  of  the 
Society,  but  by  subscription  among  the  members, 
the  Institutions  in  Union,  and  the  public  at 
large,  as  being  the  best  means  of  showing  the 
public  sense  of  the  efforts  made  by  his  Royal 
Highness  to  promote  social  progress  and  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce, the  chartered  objects  of  the  Society. 

“ That  two  editions  of  the  collection  be 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society,  the 
one  a cheap  edition  for  wide  distribution,  and  the 
other  a library  edition. 

“ That  members  and  others  wishing  to  be- 
come subscribers  be  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  a statement  of  the  number  of  copies 
they  subscribe  for,  with  the  amount  of  their 
subscriptions.” 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  Library  Edition 
at  half-a-guinea,  and  the  cheap  edition  at  three- 
pence each,  or  one  pound  per  hundred. 

Subscriptions  to  promote  the  above  object  will 
be  received  by  the  Secretary. 


ADVICE  TO  CANDIDATES. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  Journal,  has  been  received  from  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners  : — 

Sir,— As  the  time  of  holding  the  Society’s  Examina- 
tions is  now  drawing  near,  and  as  many,  indeed  I may 
say  most,  of  the  candidates  Icdow  but  little  of  the  manner 
in  which  Examinations  are  conducted,  whether  at  the 
Universities,  by  the  Civil  Service  Examiners,  or  elsewhere, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  if  I use  the  columns  of  the  So- 
ciety’s Journal,  to  give  a few  words  of  frieudly  advice  to 
those  young  men  who  propose  to  present  themselves  for 
examination  before  the  Society’s  examiners  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  My  remarks  will  be  very  plain,  intended 
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as  they  chiefly  are  for  those  who  do  not  clearly  know 
what  an  examination  is,  or  how  they  should  conduct  them- 
selves with  respect  to  it. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  found  that  candidates,  es- 
pecially those  who  have  had  but  little  judicious  guidance, 
are  only  too  ready  to  take  up  several  subjects  at  once. 
They  think  it  creditable  to  them  to  be  able  to  compete 
in  so  many  things  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a great 
error.  A candidate  who  confines  his  attention  to  one  or 
even  two  subjects,  is  almost  sure  to  obtain  a higher  certi- 
ficate, than  he  who  spreads  his  attention  over  many  ; but, 
what  is  of  far  more  importance,  his  thoughts  being  con- 
centrated on  one  point  at  a time,  he  acquires  clearer  notions 
of  the  primary  principles  of  the  subject  he  is  striving  to 
acquire  than  if  he  were  to  direct  his  attention  to  several  at 
once.  It  is  as  true  of  mental  as  of  mechanical  effort ; to 
produce  an  effect  at  all,  a certain  time  is  necessary.  The 
mind  must  be  saturated  with  a subject,  before  it  can  be 
said  to  make  it  its  own.  Again,  in  an  examination,  a 
candidate  must  not  only  know  the  subject,  he  must  have 
it  well  in  hand  besides;  it  will  be  of  no  avail  to  him  to 
know  where  he  could  find  the  information  he  is  in  want 
of,  if  he  had  a library  to  refer  to.  He  must  not  only 
have  the  knowledge,  but  be  able  to  make  it  available, 
and  recover  it  if  he  should  have  lost  it. 

As  several  of  the  subjects  of  examination  are  valu- 
able not  only  in  themselves,  but  also  as  mental  exer- 
cises— mathematics,  for  example,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
they  are  not  followed  to  some  considerable  extent,  they 
will  fail  to  come  up  to  the  latter  iequirement,  however 
they  may  satisfy  the  former.  For  instance,  to  store  up 
in  the  memory  the  results  which  may  be  found  in  a book 
on  Mensuration,  will  supply  imormation  useful  so  long 
as  it  remains  distinct  and  clear — but  no  longer ; while 
as  an  exercise  of  the  understanding  it  will  be  of  little 
or  no  value.  Loose  and  inaccurate  in  lormation  on  any  sub- 
ject is  never  worth  much,  and  it  is  sometimes  positively 
injurious.  The  true  principle  is  to  take  up  one  subject, 
to  work  it,  to  leaven  the  whole  understanding  with  it, 
and  then  to  go  on  to  another. 

There  is  another  great  error  into  which  candidates  not 
unfrequently  fall,  and  which  savours  somewhat  of  dis- 
honesty. I mean  the  practice  of  giving  evasive  answers, 
of  dodging  the  question,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  use 
a vulgar  but  expressive  word,  of  fencing  with  the  exa- 
miner, and  striving  to  mask  special  ignorance  or  loose 
information  under  vague  generalities.  The  honest,  and 
indeed  the  safe  course  for  a candidate  to  follow,  when  he 
cannot  answer  a question,  is  to  pass  it  by;  a guess  may 
reveal  a depth  of  ignorance  of  which  otherwise  the  exa- 
miner would  have  had  no  conception. 

Again,  many  persons,  through  nervousness  and  timid 
apprehension,  imagine  that  it  must  be  a very  difficult 
matter  to  answer  an  examiner’s  questions.  Now,  to  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject  under  examination,  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  so  great,  after  all.  Questions,  which  at  the  first ! 
glance  appear  to  be  very  difficult,  gradually  open  out  to  a 
little  patient  thought.  Besides,  I know  that  it  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  examiners  generally  not  to  set  riddles 
or  conundrums  in  any  of  the  subjects,  but  to  give  those 
fair  and  direct  questions  which  test  knowledge  rather 
than  ingenuity — which  prove  whether  an  examinee  has 
mastered  the  principles  of  the  subject,  or  whether  his 
acquaintance  with  it  is  loose,  superficial,  and  popular,  such 
as  a man  might  acquire  by  attentively  listening  to 
another  talking  about  it.  Those  candidates  who  propose 
to  come  to  the  Society’s  Examinations  next  June,  well 
read  and  carefully  prepared  in  the  subjects  they  mean 
to  bring  up,  will  not  only  receive  the  reward  due  to 
their  industry  and  talents,  but  they  will  be  the  means 
of  inducing  and  urging  many  others  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. 

I am,  &c., 

A MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  correspondence  has  taken 
place  upon  this  subject: — 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


Sir, — I find  it  necessary  to  make  an  appeal  to  you  in 
reference  to  the  proceedings  and  the  results  of  the  prelim- 
inary Examination,  held  at on 

the of 

After  becoming  connected  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  I de- 
decided  to  send  in  two  youths  as  competitors,  one  for 
Mathematics  and  History,  and  the  other  for  French  and 
German,  being,  of  course,  guided  by  your  printed  regu- 
lations as  sent  to  me.  The  two  youths  consequently 

attended  the  Examinations  at and 

one  of  them  was  plucked  for  the  reason  assigned  in  the 
enclosed  letter  of  the  Rev. 

Now,  the  printed  paper  sent  me  did  not  mention  arith- 
metic for  the  preliminaiy  Examination  ; therefore,  as  the 
youth  referred  to  intended  to  go  in  finally  for  modem 
languages,  his  attention  had  been  exclusively  directed  to 
those  subjects,  with  English  composition  and  commercial 
correspondence. 

In  consequence  of  the  altered  plan,  I considered  the 
youth  was  placed  in  a false  position,  especially  as  we  were 
guided  by  the  printed  regulations  sent  me.  It  was, 
therefore,  no  fault  of  ours,  aud  as  the  youth  would  be 
sure  to  distinguish  himself,  I hope  he  will  be  allowed  to 
present  himself  for  Examination  at  Huddersfield.  As  to 
his  arithmetic,  I will  guarantee  his  being  efficient  in  that 
department  before  June.  You  will,  therefore,  oblige  me 
by  bringing  this  case  before  the  Board  of  Examiners  in 
London. — I am,  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully. 


(Reply.) 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  3rd  inst.  has  been  carefully 
considered,  and  I am  directed  to  state  in  reply  to  you  that 
the  Council  cannot  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the 
Local  Board,  which  they  must  assume  to  have  been  judi- 
ciously and  properly  exercised. 

Independently  ot  this,  1 would  observe  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  the  Society  of  Arts  had  in  view  in  estab- 
lishing a general  system  of  periodical  examination  for 
those  who  attend  classes  at  Mechanics’  Institutions,  and 
for  such  of  the  middle  classes  as  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  they  offer,  was  to  secure,  if  possible, 
that  a greater  amount  of  attention  should  be  given,  as 
well  by  teachers  as  by  pupils,  to  the  common  aud  indis- 
pensable elements  of  a sound  education,  however  restricted 
in  extent  it  might  happen  to  be.  Surely  every  lad  on 
leaving  school  ought  to  be  able  to  write  a fair  hand,  to 
spell  correctly,  to  revise  simple  mistakes  in  English  com- 
position, and  to  work  easy  sums  in  the  common  rules  of 
arithmetic.  That  a great  many  youths  at  the  present  day 
are  grossly  deficient  in  these,  the  very  first  rudiments  of 
education,  they  have  the  large  and  varied  experience  of 
the  Civil  Service  Examiners  to  confirm  their  own  observa- 
tion. They  do  not  believe  that  any  proficiency,  however 
great,  in  modern  languages,  could  compensate  a lad  for 
his  ignorance  of  these  elementary  principles,  on  which  all 
•sound  education  must  be  based. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER, 
Secretary. 

Society  of  Arts,  Adelplii,  W.C.,  April  Sth,  1807. 
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LOCAL  BOARDS  OF  EXAMINERS. 


A Local  Board  of  Examiners,  to  conduct  the 
preliminary  examinations  required  Ly  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  previous  to  the  general  examina- 
tions in  June,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Brad- 


ford Mechanics’  Institution  for  that  district. 
The  members  of  the  Board  are — 


Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  B.A. 
Rev.  D.  Frazer,  M.A. 
Rev.  H.  13,  Creak,  M.A. 


Mr.  Alfred  Harris,  Jun. 


Mr.  William  Clough. 

Mr.  C.  Lund. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 


pine  (itnrrtspnDence. 

— — 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  FOOD. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  great  pleasure  the  interesting 
and  instructive  paper  delivered  by  Dr.  Letheby  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  the  economy  of  food.  That  paper 
contains  information  which  may  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count in  every  domestic  establishment,  which  may  be 
made  beneficially  available  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
provision  our  fleets  and  armies,  and  which  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  superintendents  and  inspec- 
tors of  hospitals,  gaols,  and  poor-houses.  Dr.  Letheby 
mentions  the  different  articles  of  diet  which  form  the 
staple  food  in  different  countries,  and  he  says,  “ every- 
where the  pulses  and  leguminous  seeds  are  cultivated  for 
their  rich  nitrogenous  qualities.”  In  Yucatan,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  Central  America,  black  beans 
form  a large  portion  of  the  daily  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
particularly  the  Indians.  These  beans,  which  are  called 
frijolea , are,  when  uncooked,  about  the  size  and  colour  of 
parched  coffee  berries.  They  are  boiled  and  eaten  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  are  served  up  at  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper.  Some  of  the  natives  almost  live  upon  them, 
and  they  are  to  them  as  necessary  an  article  of  food  as 
inaccaroni  is  to  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples.  I had  the  pleasure 
of  being  first  introduced  to  this  dish  about  ten  years  ago, 
whilst  spending  a fortnight  at  Omoa.  When  it  was  placed 
upon  the  table  it  did  not  present  a very  attractive  ap- 
pearance, and  my  first  impression  was  that  it  was  some 
villanous  preparation  of  blood,  extracted  from  a foul 
street-feeding  porker,  or  not  impossibly  from  the  veins  of 
an  Indian.  Raving  been  assured  that  it  was  vegetable, 
and  not  animal  diet,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  whole- 
some and  good  for  food,  I ventured  to  taste  it,  and  found 
it  far  from  being  unpalatable.  Like  many  things,  and 
persons  too,  at  first  exciting  our  antipathy,  it  improved 
upon  acquaintance,  and  I ceased  in  a short  time  to  wonder 
that  the  natives  should  not  only  be  passionately  attached 
to  it,  but  that  they  should  get  fat  upon  it.  It  is  extremely 
unctuous,  and  is,  I have  no  doubt,  very  rich  nitrogenous 
food.  There  is  another  favourite  article  of  food  amongst 
the  Indians  of  Yucatan.  It  is  a small  thin  cake,  about 
the  size  of  a saucer,  made  of  the  meal  of  the  maize,  or 
Indian  corn,  and  called  a tortilla.  This,  when  roasted, 
somewhat  resembles  the  oatcake  of  Scotland.  For  a 
glass  of  anniseed  and  a toasted  tortilla,  an  Indian  would 
go  through  fire  and  water.  He  certainly  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  commit  a crime.  Not  a very  long  time  ago  jin 
Indian,  on  the  very  lowest  grade  of  humanity,  was  cdi- 
victed  of  murder.  The  victim  was  his  wife.  They  wdre 
seen  standing  together  at  the  door  of  their  hut,  apparently 
engaged  in  quiet  converse.  Suddenly  the  man  was  ob- 
served to  seize  a knife,  and,  as  quick  as  lightning]  to 
plunge  it  into  her  heart.  She  fell  upon  a log,  quivered 
for  an  instant,  like  a reed  when  shaken  by  the  wind,  and 
expired.  The  wretched  criminal  looked  at  the  corpse 
with  perfect  unconcern,  and  when  arrested,  which  he  was 
immediately,  walked  cheerfully  away  as  if  he  was  going 
to  his  breakfast.  Never  did  I behold  such  a picture 
of  degraded  humanity  as  this  poor  creature  presented. 


No  beam  of  intelligence  in  his  face,  no  speculation  in  his 
eye,  no  working  of  the  facial  muscles  betokening  emotion 
of  the  slightest  kind..  A long  face,  a lofty  but  rather 
crooked  narrow  forehead,  high  cheek  bones,  a thin  deli- 
cate nose,  compressed  at  the  nostrils,  a small  mouth,  a 
retreating  chin,  and  a complexion  dun-coloured  and 
cadaverous.  In  short  he  had  all  the  physical  indications 
of  an  idiot.  But  he  was  not  an  idiot,  and  he  had  not  mind 
enough  to  be  mad.  He  was  simply  a human  being  with- 
out the  slightest  mental  cultivation.  A laborious  attempt 
was  made  during  the  time  he  was  in  gaol,  to  instil  into 
his  mind  some  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  to  impress 
him  with  the  sense  of  his  awful  situation.  Father 
Avaro,  a member  of  the  order  of  Jesus,  a zealous, 
pious,  and  benevolent  man,  attended  him  day  and  night, 
and  thought  that  he  had  made  him  understand  ancl 
feel,  what  was  needful  for  his  salvation.  On  the  morning- 
before  his  execution,  a few  minutes  before  he  was  led 
out,  he  told  the  priest,  in  as  solemn  a manner  ashe  could, 
that  he  had  one  last  request  to  make  to  him.  This  occa- 
sioned no  little  surprise;  the  good  man’s  eye  moistened, 
and  his  countenance  was  irradiated  with  hope  ; could  it  be 
possible — had  the  light  of  Heaven  come  upon  this  wretched 
creature’s  benighted  mind  now  at  the  last  moment ; had 
intelligence  beamed  upon  his  intellect,  now  when  the 
soul  was  beating,  as  it  were,  against  the  bars  of  its  cage, 
and  was  about  to  be  released  ; and  would  he,  could  he, 
embrace  the  cross  and  be  saved  ? Such  tilings  had  hap- 
pened ; his  church’s  annals  were  full  of  miracles  as  great 
and  greater.  What  was  his  request, — assuredly,  said 
the  kind  Jesuit,  it  should  be  complied  with,  if  not 
inconsistent  with  his  duty.  What  was  this  last  solemn 
request?  “Please  to  get  me  a toasted  tortilla?”  A 
toasted  tortilla  was  got  for  him  ; he  was  led  to  the 
scaffold  eating  it ; and  he  was  hanged  with  an  un  mas- 
ticated piece  sticking  out  of  his  mouth. 

There  is  a dish  which  used  to  be  generally  used  in  the 
V5  est  Indies,  but  I believe,  it  is  now  almost  confined  to 
British  Guiana.  It  is  called  Pepperpot.  It  is  a sort  of 
omnium  gatherum,  a kind  of  olla  podrida.  Pepperpot  is 
compounded  in  this  wise : a large  earthenware  vessel  is 
procured,  and  into  it  is  placed  the  relics  of  the  breakfast, 
the  luncheon , and  the  dinner,  from  day  to  day  and  from  year 
to  year,  with  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  cazarife, 
or  cazareep,  and  a liberal  allowance  of  fresh  red  peppers. 
Whatever  is  left  after  a meal,  legsand  wings  of  chickens, 
drum-sticks  of  ducks,  backbones  of  turkies,  bits  of  fish, 
ham,  beef,  mutton, 

“ Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog, 

Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog; 

Adder's  fork,  and  blind  worm’s  sting, 

Lizard’s  leg,  and  owlet's  wing 

all,  all,  are  cast,  with  reckless  indifference,  into  this 
witches’  cauldron,  and  warmed  up  together.  The  con- 
ditions of  a true  pepperpot  are  these  principally ; — 
First.  The  vessel  must  be  put  upon  the  fire  "and 
stirred  up  every  day.  Second.  It  must  never  be 
emptied  and  washed  out.  That  would  break  the  charm. 
Third.  A small  portion  of  cazarife,  to  give  the 
compound  a homogeneous  flavour,  must  be  added  every 
day.  Cazarife  is  a preparation  of  the  juice  of  the 
cassava  root,  and  is  slightly  poisonous,  but  that  is  of  no 
consequence.  There  are  families  in  British  Guiana  to 
whom  pepper  pots  have  descended  from  time  immemorial, 
and  which,  from  the  period  they  commenced  their  savoury 
career  have  never  been  polluted  by  being  brought  into 
contact  with  napkin,  or  water.  Were  some  of  the  jars 
examined,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  northern  rhyme 
in  Runic  characters,  or  pithy  apopthegm,  in  Mexican 
hieroglyphics  might  be  discovered.  I have  had  the 
courage  to  taste  this  celebrated  dish,  and  although  I have 
heard  it  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms,  I should  re- 
spectfully decline  to  give  it  my  vote  and  interest. 

| (Dr.  Bankroft,  in  his  “ Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Guiana,”  published  in  1769,  speaking  of  the  Indian 
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cookery,  says:  “Their  usual  method  of  cooking  all 
animal  food  is  by  boiling  it,  either  with  water,  or  the 
juice  of  the  poison  Cassava,  to  which  they  add  such  a 
quantity  of  red  pepper,  as  would  instantly  excoriate  the 
mouth  of  a person  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  but  it  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  in  this  climate  to  corroborate  the 
solids  and  promote  digestion,  which  would  otherwise  be 
imperfect ; though  it  is  a general  but  mistaken  opinion, 
that  the  copious  use  of  spices  is  detrimental  to  the  in- 
habitants of  hot  climates,  whereas  nothing  is  more  pro- 
ductive of  health,  and  we  find  that  nature  has  not  only 
produced  them  more  particularly  in  these  climates,  but 
taught  the  inhabitants  their  use ; and  not  only  the  Indians 
of  America  between  the  tropics,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa  and  the  East,  all  season  their  food  with  a great 
quantity  of  spices,  particularly  pepper,  a practice  in  which 
they  are  likewise  imitated  in  a greater  or  less  degree  by 
all  the  Europeans  who  have  resided  in  those  countries 
long  enough  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  its  use.  By 
this  practice  the  Indians  wholly  preserve  themselves  from 
those  intermitting  fevers  which  are  endemial  to  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Guiana,  who  do  not  imitate  them  therein. 
But  though  the  Indians  live  in  the  excessive  use  of  pepper, 
they  are  never  afflicted  with  the  gout,  notwithstanding 
the  humidity  of  the  air  renders  it  particularly  troublesome 
to  those  of  the  white  inhabitants  who  have  transported 
it  from  Europe,  and  I think  that  spices  ought  to  be  no 
longer  enumerated  among  the  predisposing  causes  of 
that  disorder.” 

Dr.  Bankroft  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Cassava,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  prepared.  He  says, 
“ The  cassava  shrub  is  about  four  feet  in  height,  knotted, 
and  covered  with  an  ash-coloured  bark.  Within  it  is 
pithy.  Near  the  top  it  divides  into  several  short,  small 
green  branches  ; from  these  arise  reddish  foot-stalks, 
about  six  inches  in  length,  supporting  large  digitated 
leaves.  The  root  is  white,  soft,  and  farinaceous,  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  nearly  a foot  in  length,  and  five  or  six 
inches  in  circumference.  This  root  is  grated,  on  large 
copper  graters,  into  coarse  meal,  from  which  its  juice  is 
separated  by  expression.  This  meal  is  then  put  on  large 
plates  of  iron,  placed  over  a slow  fire,  and  formed  into 
circular  cakes  of  different  magnitude,  and  from  one  to 
four  lines  in  thickness  ; on  these  plates  it  is  baked,  until 
the  surface  becomes  brown,  and  it  will  then  keep  sweet  and 
wholesome  for  many  months.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
is  the  usual  bread  everywhere  on  this  coast,  yet  every 
part  of  the  root  from  which  it  is  made  is  a steady  and 
fatal  poison,  of  the  cold  kind,  causing,  when  internally 
taken,  violent  spasms,  a tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  and 
a speedy  cessation  of  all  the  vital  functions.  The  aqueous 
part  is  expressed,  not  because  it  is  more  poisonous  than 
the  farinaceous  substance,  but  to  facilitate  the  baking. 
By  the  inattention  of  the  slaves,  this  juice  when  ex- 
pressed, is  frequently  drank  by  the  sheep,  hogs,  and 
poultry,  on  the  plantations,  and  ever  proves  fatal  to 
them.  Yet  the  animals  thus  poisoned  are  always  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants.  This  poison,  fatal  as  it  is  in  its 
crude  state,  is  rendered  perfectly  innocent  and  wholesome 
by  fire.  Thus  the  bread  by  baking,  is  rendered  innoxious 
and  nutritious ; and  the  poisonous  juice  of  the  root, 
when  expressed,  is  by  the  Indians  and  white  inhabitants 
boiled  with  venison,  pepper,  &c.,  and  thus  affords  an  agree- 
able and  salubrious  soup.” 

The  best  cassava  cakes  are  made  in  Jamaica.  They  are 
about  the  size  of  a cheese  plate,  and  very  thin.  When 
steeped  in  oil,  sprinkled  with  cayenne,  and  lightly  broiled 
on  the  gridiron,  they  are  delicious.  Dressed  in  this 
manner,  they  form  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  wine. 

An  inebriating  drink  is  also  made  from  the  cassava, 
by  the  Indians.  It  is  called  piworree.  The  cassava 
bread  is  steeped  in  water  until  fermentation  commences, 
to  promote  which  the  women  chew  a portion  and  mix  it 
with  tire  rest.  When  the  fermentation  is  completed,  the 
liquor  is  strained  off,  and  is  ready  for  drinking.  The 
asto  is  said  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  that  of  ale,  but 


is  not  quite  so  agreeable ; the  latter  may  easily  be 
believed.  An  intoxicating  drink,  made  in  a similar 
manner  from  the  seeds  of  certain  plants,  was  met  with  by 
Captain  Cook  in  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

There  is  a vegetable  called  the  Ocro,  a species  of  Hibis- 
cus, which  is  much  prized  by  old  West  Indians.  The  fruit 
is  something  like  a small  cucumber  in  appearance,  andcon- 
tains  a great  number  of  small  seeds.  It  is  sometimes  boiled 
and  eaten  as  a vegetable,  but  more  frequently  it  is  used 
in  soup.  It  is  slimy  and  mucilaginous,  and  not,  I believe, 
very  nutritions.  It  is,  however,  a great  favourite,  and 
when  boiled  down  with  a shin  of  beef  and  a few  cocos 
and  onions,  it  makes  a “ gruel  thick  and  slab,”  such  as 
the  Creoles  delight  in.  It  was  formerly  much  used  by 
the  female  slaves,  in  consequence  of  certain  properties 
which  it  was  supposed  to  possess. 

A celebrated  dish  amongst  the  early  settlers  in  Hon- 
duras was  fingcrico,  or  finger  and  co.  This  was  a large 
turtle  cooked  in  the  shell.  When  it  was  ready  for  eating, 
as,  on  account  of  its  shape,  it  would  not  stand  upon  the 
table,  unless  it  were  propped  up  like  a ship  upon  the 
stocks,  it  was  placed  upon  a flour  barrel,  the  head  of 
which  had  been  knocked  in.  The  partakers  of  this 
savoury  and  delicious  fare  stood  round  the  barrel,  and 
helped  themselves  with  their  fingers  from  what  quarter 
they  listed,  for  there  were  various  departments  in  this 
same  fingerico.  In  one  part  the  entrails  were  to  be  found 
chopped  up  small,  and  seasoned  with  different  herbs  and 
spices  ; in  another  a sausage  meat  made  of  the  lean  of  tire 
animal,  also  nrade  tasty  with  numerous  condiments ; in 
another  the  blood  ; in  another  the  glutinous  portion  of  the 
fins;  and  in  another  the  fat,  green  and  transparent  as  the 
emerald,  reposed  in  luscious  morsels.  The  whole  of  this 
was  covered  over  with  browned  bread  crumbs,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  yolks  of  boobies’  eggs,  red,  green,  and 
white  capsicums,  and  in  the  middle  was  stuck  the  head, 
having  in  it  two  red  bird  peppers  where  the  eyes  had  been, 
and  slices  of  lime  in  the  mouth.  The  only  beverage  permit- 
ted to  be  drunk  at  this  “ feast  of  shells”  was  champagne, 
which  was  quaffed,  not  from  golden  goblets  or  sparkling 
crystal,  but  rude  calabashes  plucked  from  the  branches  of 
the  adjacent  trees.  This  barbaric  epicurism,  the  offspring 
of  wild  bush  life,  has  gradually  died  away.  The  last  cook 
who  was  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  fingericos,  was  an 
old  black  woman  called  Auntie  Peggy,  who  had  formerly 
been  a slave.  She  fell  a victim  to  the  cholera,  three  years 
ago,  and  now  there  is  no  one  left  who  can  make  a fin- 
gerico. The  secret  of  the  extraordinary  lustre  of  Titian’s 
blue  died  with  him,  and  the  art  of  making  fingericos 
rests  in  the  grave  with  Auntie  Peggy. 

A favourite  breakfast  diet  with  the  creoles  of  British 
Honduras,  and  not  by  any  means,  I think,  a disagreeable 
one,  is  corn  lob.  The  name  is  notjeuphonious,  but  the 
thing  signified  is  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Corn  lob 
is  made  of  Indian  corn  meal  and  milk  boiled  together, 
until  the  mixture  arrives  at  the  consistency  of  hasty 
pudding,  when  it  is  eaten  sometimes  with  salt,  and  some- 
times with  sugar,  or  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane.  The 
latter  is  considered,  and  1 believe  justly  so,  to  be  very 
fattening.  The  negroes  are  very  fond  of  the  sugar  cane, 
and  if  one  of  those  gentry  has  nothing  else  to  do,  which 
frequently  happens,  and  slumber  does  not  assert  its  power- 
ful claims,  he  will  usually  take  out  of  his  long  trousers- 
pocket  a piece  of  that  saccharine  stalk,  and  press  the 
juice  out  of  it  with  his  elephantine  tusks.  The  sugar 
cane  is  often  given  to  horses,  which  it  not  only  fattens, 
but  gives  to  them  a smooth  and  glossy  coat. 

Speaking  of  salt,  Dr.  Letheby  says,  “the  experiments 
of  Boussingault  upon  cattle  have  also  shown  how  im- 
portant is  the  function  of  salt  in  nourishing  the  sj'stem. 
Hs  found  that  when  cows  were  deprived  of  it  they  got 
out  of  condition ; the  hair  became  rough,  and  was  matted 
together,  bald  patches  appeared  on  their  bodies,  and  the 
temperament  of  theanimals  became  eoldand  phlegmatic.” 
The  superiority  of  tire  Jamaica  salt-pond  mutton  has 
been  long  known.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt 
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41.  Locomotive  Engine  and  Tender;  T.  R. 
Crainpton,  C.E.,  Buckingliam-street, 
Adelplii. 

Engines  constructed  upon  this  principle  were 
the  first  to  be  employed  for  express  trains  in 
France,  in  1849.  Their  peculiarities  are  the 
low  centre  of  gravity,  the  absence  of  over-hang- 
ing weight.  and  the  facility  of  repair,  the  whole 
of  the  working  parts  being  outside.  Upon  the 
railways  in  the  north  of  France,  engines  upon 
this  principle  have  run  on  an  average  2G,000 
miles  per  annum  ; whereas,  the  ordinary  engines 
have  only  run  1G,000  miles.  Statistics  taken  over 
seven  years,  show  that  the  wear  and  tear  is  less 
than  in  ordinary  engines,  and  the  excess  of  dis- 
tance run  is  in  a great  measure  attributed  to  the 
facility  with  which  small  repairs  can  be  executed 
without  removal  to  the  workshop.  Out  of  22 
locomotives  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
14  were  upon  this  principle.  The  only  great 
medal  awarded  for  locomotives  in  1851,  was 
given  for  this  invention,  and  it  is  stated  that  a 
similar  award  would  have  been  made  at  Paris 
in  1855,  had  not  Mr.  Crampton  been  one  of  the 
jurors. 

117.  Patent  Wedge  Fish-Joint  Chair  and  Inter- 
mediate Chair  with  Iron  Wedge  and  End 
Grain  Wooden  Cushion ; P.  M.  Parsons, 
6,  Duke-street,  Adelplii. 

The  chief  features  in  the  joint  chair  are,  that  it 
affords  the  rails  vertical  and  lateral  support, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  effectually  fishes  the 

Cross  Section. 


joint,  and  this  without  the  use  of  bolts  and  nuts, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  making  holes  in 
the  rails.  This  is  accomplished  by  making  the 
fish  on  one  side  a wedge  of  wrought  iron,  which 
is  driven  in  between  the  rails  and  cushions  of 
wood  placed  in  the  chair  with  their  end  grain 
against  it.  The  fish  wedge  is  provided  with 
jags  or  barbs,  which  house  themselves  in  the 
wood  cushions,  and  as  no  shrinkage  in  the 
thickness  of  the  cushions  (from  the  wood  being 
placed  endways  of  the  grain)  can  take  place,  the 
combination  affords  a secure  and  durable  fasten- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  a perfect  fished 
joint.  All  the  parts  are  simple  and  inexpensive, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  wooden  cushions, 
are  indestructible,  and  these  being  creosoted,  and 
protected  against  the  admission  of  moisture  by 
the  chair  on,  one  side,  and  tkp  fish  wedge  on  the 
other  (which  cover  the  end  grain  and  sap 
vessels),  are  considerably  more  durable  than 
ordinary  wooden  keys.  The  overhanging  ribs 
or  flanges  bring  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the 
chair  into  tension,  and  thus  give  great  power  of 
resistance  to  the  strain  thrown  on  it  in  driving 
the  iron  fish  wedge.  The  intermediate  chair  is 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  joint 
chair.  It  holds  the  rail  much  tighter  than  with 
the  ordinary  chair  key,  and  keeps  it  firmly  down 
on  its  seat.  It  is  stated  that  no  instance  has 
yet  occurred  of  a wedge  shaking  out,  although 
it  is  upwards  of  two  years  since  the  first  were 
laid  down.  These  chairs  are  in  use  on  the  Great 
Northern,  Eastern  Counties,  East  Kent,  and 
South  Western  Railways.  A prize  medal  was 
awarded  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855. 


THE  WEDGE  FISH  JOINT  CHAIR. 

Iosomctrical  View— the  Rails  and  Wedge  removed. 


Q 
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End  View. 


INTERMEDIATE  CHAIR. 

Isometrical  View— Rail  and  Wedge  removed. 


A Rail.  R Wedge.  C Chair. 

E End  Grain  Wooden  Cushions. 


The  Fish  Wedge,  showing  the  jags  or  barbs  which  house 
themselves  into  the  wooden  cushions. 


The  Wedge  of  Intermediate  Chair. 


118.  The  Nautilus  Diving  Apparatus;  Exhibited 
by  the  Nautilus  Company,  31,  Great 
George -street,  Westminster. 

This  machine  consists  of  a working  chamber, 
capable  of  accommodating  a large  or  small ! 
number  of  divers,  and  surrounded  by  other  I 
chambers,  in  which  the  relative  proportions  of 
air  and  water  may  he  so  regulated,  that  the 
divers  within  the  machine  are  able  to  sink  or 
raise  it,  or  to  endue  it  with  a buoyant  power 
for  lifting  weights,  according  to  circumstances. 
Compressed  air  is  supplied  to  the  apparatus 
through  a flexible  tube  connected  with  a re- 
servoir at  the  surface.  For  detailed  descrip-  | 
tion.  see  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  No.  I 
224,  page  244. 
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Apparatus  for  Improving  the  Ventilation  of 
Mines,  by  Removing  Noxious  Gases  from 
Fast-End  Workings  ; James  Wadsworth, 
Hazel-grove,  Stockport,  Cheshire. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  ventilation  of  mines 
is  the  dislodgement  of  inflammable  gas  from 
those  remote  parts  of  the  workings,  through 
which  it  is  found  impracticable  to  introduce  an 
atmospheric  current  sufficiently  powerful  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  such  gas  in  danger- 
ous quantities.  Two  means  of  effecting  this 
object  are  here  shown.  The  first  consists  of  a 
double-acting  bellows,  mounted  upon  a car- 
riage, running  upon  the  ordinary  tram  rails. 
This  carriage  also  carries  a supply  of  socket- 
pipes.  When  the  machine  is  in  use  the  pipes 
form  communications  between  the  inlet-nozzle 


of  the  bellows  and  the  deposit  of  gas  on  the' 
one  hand,  and  between  the  discharge-nozzle  and 
the  nearest  level  or  air-course  on  the  other 
hand.  The  bellows  being  then  worked,  draw  in 
the  gas  through  the  inlet-pipe  and  expel  it 
through  the  discharge-pipe  into  the  level,  where 
it  mingles,  and  is  carried  off  with  the  atmos- 
pheric current  maintained  by  the  ordinary 
means  of  general  ventilation.  The  second  ap- 
paratus causes  a continuous  current  to  be  main- 
tained through  pipes  from  the  highest  part  of 
the  iast-end  workings,  where  the  gas  accumu- 
lates, to  the  air-course,  by  means  of  rarefaction 
produced  by  heat.  It  consists  of  an  inner  or 
furnace-chamber,  heated  by  tire  flame  of  a 
lamp,  or  partly  by  the  flame  of  a lamp  and 
partly  by  the  combustion  of  a portion  of  the 
inflammable  air.  The  lamp  is  contained  in 
the  box  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace-chamber, the  air  to  support  combustion 
being  admitted  through  valves  guarded  by 
tissues  of  wire  gauze.  There  is  a third  valve 
for  the  admission  of  inflammable  gas,  if  desired. 
The  lamp  is  furnished  with  a wire  gauze. 
A second  chamber,  of  larger  dimensions,  en- 
velops the  furnace-chamber,  having  pipes  of 
communication  with  the  far  end  of  the  fast-end 
working  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  air- 
course  with  the  other.  The  heat  radiated  from 
t lie  external  surface  of  the  inner  or  furnace- 
chamber  raises  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  space  between  the  shells  of  the  two 
chambers.  The  consequent  exhaustion  of  the 
inlet-pipe  causes  a continuous  in-draught  of  the 
foul  air,  which  passes  through  the  outer  or 
larger  chamber,  and  issues  from  the  discharge- 
pipe  into  the  air-course. 
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119a.  Patent  Tin-Plate  Cutting  Machine,  and 
Patent  Paper  and  Cardboard  Cutting 
Machine  ; Stephen  P.  Buggies,  Boston, 
U.S.  Exhibited  by  A.  W.  Conner,  Duke- 
street,  Adelplii. 

The  peculiar  action  of  these  machines  consists 
in  a rotary  steel  disc  attached  to  gearing  and 
travelling  through  their  whole  length  above  a 
horizontal  steel  cutter  fixed  to  the  lower  fram- 
ing. This  framing  supports  the  table  and  butt 
gauge.  The  box  sliding  along  the  upper  portion 
of  the  machine,  carries  the  steel  disc  and  gear- 
ing, and  in  the  handle  there  is  a spring  set  up 
by  screws  at  the  end,  to  keep  the  cutters  up 
to  their  work.  In  the  smaller  machine  the 
drawing  action  of  the  circular  cutter  necessary 
to  cut  clean,  and  which  in  the  larger  is  pro- 
duced by  gearing,  is  obtained  by  a piece  of 
cat-gut  passed  over  the  brass  disc  in  the  manner 
of  a bow  drill.  These  machines  combine 
the  action  of  ordinary  scissors  with  this  ad- 
vantage, that  the  cutting  angle  is  always  the 
same,  and  the  drawing  action  of  a knife  is 
caused  by  making  the  disc  rotate  quicker  than 
it  traverses  along.  This  is  of  great  utility  in  the 
machines  for  cutting  the  thicker  class  of  plates, 
the  plates  being  separated  by  the  cutters  enter- 
ing barely  T%tlis  of  an  inch,  and  so  cutting  with 
nmchless  power  and  avoiding  curling  and  bun- 
on  the  edges  cut.  When  circles  are  to  be  cut, 
;a  carrier  is  hung  from  the  traversing  box, 
pressing  down  the  tin  or  other  substance  be- 
tween the  two  discs  by  means  of  a cam-headed 
lever  above,  and  as  the  bearing  centre  travels  wi  th 
the  cutter,  the  same  in  feeding  itself  causes  the 
sheet  to  turn  round  and  cuts  a circle  without 
any  previous  centre-punching  or  scribing. 
Ellipses,  &c.,  may  also  be  produced.  In  the 
larger  machines  the  top  and  bottom  frames  are 
adjusted  to  each  other  by  crank  or  eccentric 
bolts  at  the  ends  so  as  to  be  set  to  cut  different 
thicknesses  of  plate,  whilst  the  circular  cutting 
apparatus  is  detached  from  the  traversing  box, 
but  travels  in  the  same  direction  and  at  the 
same  speed,  thereby  producing  a similar  result. 


141.  Magneto  Electric  Step  by  Step  Telegraph; 
Siemens  and  Halske.  Exhibited  by  C. 
W.  Siemens,  John-street,  Adelphi. 

This  instrument  possesses  the  advantages  of 
great  simplicity,  entire  suppression  of  the  bat- 
tery, and  capability  of  working  through  a great 
length  ofline-wire  (having  been  worked  through 
3000  miles)  without  intermediate  relays.  It 
is  intended  chiefly  for  railway  companies,  and 
private  telegraphs,  requiring  only  one  line  and 
being  always  ready  for  work.  The  instrument 
called  the  Indicator  consists  of  two  permanent 
magnets  fixed  to  a frame,  with  the  opposite  poles 
turned  towards  each  other,  between  which,  are 
placed  the  moveable  poles  of  an  Electro  Magnet. 
Positive  and  negative  currents  passing  in  suc- 
cession through  the  coils  of  the  electro  magnet, 
cause  a reciprocating  motion  of  these  poles, 
which  are  therefore  successively  attracted  by 
the  two  permanent  magnets.  By  this  motion, 
a needle  is  turned  on  a dial  step  by  step,  showing 
the  different  letters  and  signs.  The  electric 
current  is  produced  through  a second  apparatus 
called  an  Indicator,  which  consists  of  several 
permanent  steel  magnets,  having  one  common 
anchor  made  of  a soft  iron  core,  covered 
with  insulated  copper-wire,  and  fixed  so  as  to 
revolve  in  two  bearings.  This  anchor  is  turned 


by  means  of  a wheel  and  pinion  through  the 
crank  fixed  over  a dial,  showing  the  letters  and 
signs  corresponding  with  the  Indicator  described 
above.  By  each  half-revolution  of  the  anchor, 
a current  is  produced  alternately  negative  and 
positive,  which  passes  through  the  coils  of  the 
Indicator,  moving  the  needleasmentionedabove. 
Thefirst  operation  is  to  draw  outtliebrass  button 
on  the  side  of  the  case  at  both  stations,  then  by 
turningthe  handleone  wholerevolutiononeither 
station,  it  will  give  a signal  on  a bell  attached 
to  the  Indicator.  Afterthe  signals  are  received, 
the  small  ivory  button  below  the  dial  of  the 
Indicator  is  pressed  inwards,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  handle  turned  until  both  the  needle  of 
the  Indicator  and  the  handle  are  on  the  blank 
field  of  the  dials,  u-hen  the  instruments  are  in 
order  for  giving  or  receiving  dispatches. 

145.  Portion  of  the  Original  Submarine  Tele- 
graph Cable  laid  down,  between  Dover  and 
Calais ; Exhibited  by  T.  B.  Crampton, 
C.E.,  Buckingham-street.  Adelphi. 

This  cable  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Crampton 
during  the  repairs  in  January  last,  after  having 
been  submerged  more  than  "five  years.  It  will 
be  seen  upon  inspection  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  is  equal  to  new,  the  gutta-percha 
being  perfectly  sound.  This  is  a piece  of  the 
identical  cable  that  first  established  the  prac- 
ticability of  submarine  telegraphs. 


145a.  Patent  Arithmometer  ; Thomas  de  Col- 
mar. Exhibited  by  P.  de  Fontainemoreau, 
4,  South-street,  Finsbury. 

145b. Improvements  in  Frames  of  Pianofortes; 
John  Dewrance,  33,  Solio-square. 
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In  this  invention  the  improvement  consists  in 
a novel  mode  of  constructing  the  frame  of  cast- 
iron.  The  shape  of  the  framing  must  of  course 
depend  upon  the  particular  description  of  in- 
instrument to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  the 
particular  section  of  the  iron  framing  must 
also  in  a great  measure  depend  upon  the  same 
circumstances,  and  may  be  varied ; but  in 
practice,  the  J-shaped  bar  has  been  found  to 
answer  the  purpose,  and  therefore  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  use  this  form.  For  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  pins  on  which  the  strings  are 
secured,  a piece  of  hard  wood  is  employed, 
which  must  be  let  into  the  frame,  and  fastened 
by  bolts  or  screws.  The  surface  of  this  piece 
of  wood  may  be  covered  with  a plate  of  soft 
metal,  such  as  zinc  or  tin,  so  as  to  enable  the 
bolts  to  hold  the  wood  more  securely.  The 
sounding-board  and  bridge  should  be  made  of 
wood,  and  secured  to  the  cast  metal  frame. 
Fig.  1 is  a front  view  of  one  of  the  improved 
cast-iron  framings ; and  fig.  2 is  a sectional 
view,  taken  in  the  line  H,  G,  of  fig.  1.  In 
this  instance  the  strain  of  the  strings  is 
counteracted  both  in  the  head-beam  and  by 
the  central  longitudinal  bar,  J.  A flange,  b,  is 
employed  to  support  the  piece  of  wood  which 
receives  the  pins  of  the  strings.  Several  forms 
of  framing  may  be  adopted  for  different  kinds 
of  instruments,  the  illustration  showing  one  of 
the  forms  used.  The  several  parts  of  these 
metal  frames  are  cast  together,  and  form  one 


Improved  Reflectors  ; U.  Scott,  155, 
Grove-street,  Camden-town. 

These  reflectors  are  made  of  sheet  iron,  and  the 
surface  is  enamelled  with  glass  or  china. 


piece  ; and  although  cast-iron  has  been  named 
as  the  material  to  be  employed  in  making  the 
metal  frame,  other  metals  or  alloys  of  metals 
may  be  used  with  advantage  for  the  best  class 
of  instruments. 


1 58a. Specimens  illustrative  of  a new  process  of 
coating  cast  iron  and  other  metals  with 
copper,  &c.  ; L.  Oudry,  2,  Dunster* 
court,  Mincing-lane. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  process  consists  in  the 
employment  of  an  intermediate  layer,  of  a 
gummy,  resinous,  or  other  substance,  between 
the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be  protected  by 
plating  and  the  electro  deposit. 


189c.  Aquarium.  Exhibited  by  Philip  Palmer, 
118,  St.  Martin’s-lane. 

1S9d. 


215.  Embroidery,  executed  by  Machinery.  Ex- 
hibited by  P.  de  Fontainemoreau,  4, 
South-street,  Finsbury. 


[N.B.— These  four  pages  should  bo  taken  out  and  bound  with  the  Catalogue.] 
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ponds  in  that  island  the  grass  becomes  greatly  impreg- 
nated with  saline  particles,  and  the  sheep  which  feed  upon 
it  thrive  much  better  than  those  which  are  depastured 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  flesh,  from  the 
saline  quality  of  the  food  which  they  eat,  becomes  firm 
and  juicy,  and  the  fat  in  its  richness  approaches  very 
much  to  that  of  venison.  The  sheep  which  are  fed  in 
the  Jamaica  mountains,  although  there  are  there  ex- 
cellent pastures,  are  very  much  inferior.  The  Indians 
in  Guiana,  and  also  in  Central  America,  use  very  little 
salt  with  their  food.  Prescott,  speaking  of  the  Tlascalans, 
says,  “ for  more  than  half  a century  they  had  neither 
cotton,  nor  cacao,  nor  salt.  Indeed,  their  taste  had  been 
so  far  affected  by  long  abstinence  from  these  articles, 
that  it  required  the  lapse  of  several  generations  after  the 
conquest  to  reconcile  them  to  the  use  of  saltat  their  meals.” 
Robinson  Crusoe’s  man  Friday  at  first  refused  to  eat 
salt  to  his  meat,  and  it  was  a long  time  before  he  be- 
came fully  reconciled  to  it.  But  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a 
fiction.  In  one  sense  it  is  so — but  there  is  more  truth  in 
that  fiction  than  there  is  in  many  books  professing  to  be 
authentic  history.  De  Foe,  the  best  and  truest  English 
prose  writer  we  ever  had , knew  very  well  what  he  was 
about  when  he  stated  Friday’s  repugnance  to  salt.  He 
knew  most  of  the  voyagers  of  his  day,  and  doubtless 
he  derived  from  them  the  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  different  countries  which  he  exhibits  in  his 
works.  Salt  is  supposed  to  be  a vermifuge,  and  I have 
read  somewhere  that  there  was  formerly  a law  in  a par- 
ticular locality  in  Germany,  which  condemned  persons 
who  had  been  convicted  of  certain  crimes  to  eat  their 
food,  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  without  salt,  and 
that  the  consequence  of  this  privation  was — that  they 
were  destroyed  by  worms.  I strongly  suspect,  however, 
that  this  is  a fable. 

As  to  the  different  effects  produced  upon  the  human 
constitution  by  nitrogenous,  or  plastic  food,  and  carboni- 
ferous, or  respiratory  food,  and  the  capacity  of  resisting 
the  invasions  of  disease  which  the  former  gives,  whilst 
the ‘latter  leaves  the  system  a prey  to  the  slightest 
attack,  there  was  a remarkable  instance  in  Belize  a few 
years  ago,  when  the  cholera  visited  that  town.  The 
European  inhabitants,  and  those  black  and  coloured  people 
who  lived  on  nourishing  animal  food,  nearly  all  escaped, 
whilst  the  Indians,  and  Spaniards  whose  food  consisted 
principally  of  vegetables,  dropped  to  the  ground  one  after 
another,  as  if  they  had  been  shot. 

Dr.  Letheby  speaks  of  the  gluttony  of  the  Hottentots, 
and  the  large  amount  of  food  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Africa  generally  are  capable  of  consuming.  I 
had  once  an  African  servant  who  would  have  been  a 
match  for  any  Hottentot  that  ever  lived.  He  was  the 
scion  of  a Royal  family  which  had  fallen  into  trouble. 
An  exile  from  the  kingdom  of  his  Royal  father,  he  did 
hot  disdain  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  communicat- 
ing to  boots  and  shoes  the  blackness  and  polish  of  his 
shining  ebon  face,  and  conveying  to  knives  and  forks  the 
dazzling  lustre  of  his  dark  eye.  He  was  called  Prince 
Pindar, — the  former  name  having  been  conferred  upon 
him,  no  doubt,  in  reference  to  his  exalted  birth, — the 
cause  of  the  latter  I am  ignorant  of,  unless  it  was  his 
musical  propensities,  for  he  had  a habit  of  constantly 
leaving  off  his  work,  putting  both  hands  to  his  face,  and 
entertaining  himself  with  a low,  confidential,  melodious 
whistle.  Be  that  as  it  may — 

“ * * * Give  me  leave  to  speak  him, 

And  yet  with  charity — he  was  a man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach.” 

I do  not  know  that  like  the  famous  Robbin  a Bobbin 
he  could  have  eaten  more  than  three  score  men,  or  could 

“ Eat  the  church  and  eat  the  steeple 
Eat  the  parson  and  all  the  people.” 

but  he  certainly  possessed  most  magnanimous  powers  of 
mastication  and  digestion.  On  one  occasion  I observed 
him  very  busy  with  a huge  bucket,  and,  impelled  by 


curiosity,  I examined  what  it  contained.  There  were 
several  pounds  of  fat  pork,  a large  quantity  of  salt  and 
fresh  fish,  remnants  of  all  kinds  of  cold  meat,  scraps  of 
bread  and  pie  crust,  two  or  three  dozen  plantains,  and  at 
least  a couple  of  dozen  of  monstrous  land  crabs.  Not 
black  crabs,  which  in  Jamaica  are  considered  such  dainties, 
but  those  horrid  ghouls  which  feed  and  fatten  in  grave- 
yards, and  cheat  the  worm  of  its  lawful  prey.  I asked 
him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  that  abominable  mess, 
which  he  was  stirring  about  most  vigorously  with  the 
end  of  a paddle.  He  said  “ Me  eat  iim  massa  for  my 
break-faast.”  “ What  all  that?”  I said.  “ Hi ! dat  no 
much,  me  eat  two  time  tree  time  dat  fordinnaar.”  And 
this  voracious  brute  was  a thin,  meagre  looking  creature, 
like  the  starved  apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

On  the  Belize  river,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
town  of  that  name,  there  lives  A,  man,  or  did  a few 
months  ago,  whose  name  is  Jones  by  descent,  and 
Richard  by  purchase.  His  longitudinal  dimension  en- 
titles him  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  sons  of  Anak,  for 
the  crown  of  his  head  is  at  least  six  feet  and  a-half 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  His  general  appearance — 
spare,  wiry,  and  springy,  reminds  one  of  Cooper’s 
“ Leatherstocking,”  and  when  he  walks,  “ long  and 
slouching  is  his  gait,”  like  Peter  Bell  the  potter.  He 
has  a massive  head,  covered  with  short,  crisp,  grey 
hair,  a long  aquiline  nose,  hollow  cheeks,  and  a pair 
of  enormous  jaws,  which  open  and  shut  like  an  engine, 
devised  by  some  benevolent  individual  for  the  capture 
of  unwary  trespassers.  This  man  possesses  a most  mi- 
raculous twist,  and  would  have  eaten  spoonful  for 
spoonful  with  that  famous  Welsh  giant  (from  whom, 
perhaps,  he  is  descended)  whom  John  the  Giant 
Queller,  as  Fielding  calls  him,  tricked  so  cleverly  in 
the  matter  of  the  hasty  pudding.  Report  attaches  some 
romance  to  the  history  of  Mr.  Jones.  It  is  said  that 
in  his  youth  he  met  with  a disappointment.  He  had 
cast  an  eye  of  tender  regard  upon  a black  but  comely 
daughter  of  Ham.  But  the  “ course  of  tiue  love  never 
did  run  smooth,”  and  an  “ oyster,”  we  are  told,  “may 
be  crossed  in  love.”  The  dark  fair  one  scorned  the 
alliance,  and  declined  to  become  his  1 ‘ Sweet  Jenny  Jones.” 
Upon  this  “ Poor  Richard”  took  to  his  bow  and  his  spear 
and  has  ever  since  been  a great  hunter  before  the  Lord. 
But,  though  his  heart  was  seared,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  neglect  one  of  the  first  injunctions  toman; 
on  the  contrary,  thinking  with  Benedict  “ that  the  world 
must  be  peopled,”  he  became  the  father  of  a patriarchal 
progeny.  Full  seventy  winters  have  now  passed  over 
his  head  and  yet  he  is  as  active  as  ever,  and 

“ When  the  hounds  are  in  the  cry, 

And  the  deer  sweeps  by,” 

he  sallies  forth  with  his  long  gun,  and  his  longer  legs,  in 
search  of  savoury  meat  such  as  his  soul  loveth,  for  the  ap- 
petite of  this  worthy  man  is  not  the  least  impaired,  but  is 
still  as  sharp  and  as  keen  as  the  north  wind  which  whistles 
on  Ben  Lomond.  1 have  heard  of  a gourmand,  who,  on 
seeing  a hungry  man  make  a hearty  meal  off  a leg  of 
mutton,  expressed  his  astonishment  and  disgust  that  any 
person  should  waste  so  splendid  an  appetite  upon  such 
food.  I have  known  Mr.  Jones  polish  off,  in  the  hand- 
somest style,  a whole  shoulder  of  mutton, — -just  to  wile 
away  the  time,  until  something  more  plentiful  and  sub- 
stantial could  bo  prepared  for  him.  He  will  eat  six 
pounds  of  vension  steaks,  and  a score  of  plantains,  as  we 
would  eat  half-a-dozen  oysters,  to  give  him  an  appetite. 
When  he  kills  a deer,  he  sells  one  leg  of  it,  breakfasts 
off  the  other,  and  dines  off  the  balance.  A fearful  man 
Mr.  Jones  would  be  to  encounter  in  a lonely  place 
on  his  return  from  an  unsuccessful  forage.  The  sight 
of  his  long,  sharp,  white  teeth,  glittering  like  a row  of 
Turkish  (scimitars,  and  the  opening  and  shutting  of  his 
mighty  jaws,  which  come  together  with  a click,  like  “ the 
old  oak  chest  which  shut  with  a spring,”  would  make 
one’s  flesh  creep,  and  one’s  blood  curdle.  It  would  be 
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worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  science,  to  negotiate  for  the 
purchase  of  his  cranium,  with  the  appurtenances,  after 
his  decease.  I have  no  doubt  that  for  a valuable  con- 
sideration he  might  be  induced  to  give  a post  obit.  How 
far  such  an  instrument  would  bind  the  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators, I am  not  prepared  to  say — for  the  head, 
being  personal  property,  would,  I presume,  vest  in  them. 

I am,  &e.,  li.  TEMPLE. 


SUBMARINE  OPERATIONS. 

Sir, — In  the  Journal  of  your  Society,  of  the  6th  ult., 
I observe  that  Mr.  John  Bethell,  in  an  address  to  the 
members  at  the  meeting  of  the  4th  idem,  in  speaking  of 
diving  dresses,  stated  that  “he  ought  to  mention  that 
his  diving  dresses  had  been  employed  in  the  Bay  of 
Navarino,  in  recovering  guns  from  the  Turkish  ships,  at 
a depth  of  500  feet,  which  had  been  effected  without 
difficulty,  and  with  perfect  safety  to  the  direr."  An 
announcement  that  diving  could  be  carried  on  at  a depth 
of  500  feet,  was  of  so  startling  a nature,  and,  as  I believed, 
so  very  far  beyond  any  result  attained  in  practice,  that  I 
have  thought  it  right  to  look  into  the  subject,  and  to 
collect  some  facts  that  might  throw  light  upon  it,  and 
the  conclusion  at  which  I have  arrived  upon  the  evidence 
now  before  me  is,  that  Mr.  Bethell  must  have  been  mis- 
informed as  to  the  depth  to  which  the  divers  descended 
in  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Navarino. 

I should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this  communica- 
tion had  I not  felt  that  the  statement  is  calculated  to 
mislead  those  who  contemplate  operations  in  deep  water. 
If,  indeed,  works  can  be  conducted  at  a depth  of  500 
feet,  “without  difficulty,  and  with  perfect  safety  to  the 
divers,”  many  works,  especially  those  connected  with 
mining  operations,  could  be  effected  at  an  enormous 
saving  of  expense,  as  compared  with  the  means  now  in 
general  use. 

That  Mr.  Bethell  must  be  in  error  is,  in  the  first  place, 
I think,  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  Bay  of 
Navarino  no  greater  depth  than  37  fathoms,  or  222  feet, 
and  I have  ascertained,  by  reference  to  the  Admiralty, 
that  the  Turkish  ships  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bethell  were 
sunk  in  18  fathoms,  or  108  feet  water;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  pipes  used  for  conveying  the  air  to  the 
divers  were  made  of  “many  folds  of  cloth  and  caout- 
chouc.” Now,  if  air  at  a temperature  of  60  deg.  Faht., 
be  compressed  in  a pump,  so  as  to  resist  the  pressure  due 
to  a column  of  500  feet  of  water,  it  would,  in  consequence 
of  its  diminished  capacity  for  caloric,  be  raised  to  about 
340  deg.  Faht.,  and,  as  caoutchouc  melts  at  about  250 
deg.  Faht.,  it  is  manifest  that  such  a depth  could  not  be 
attained  by  pipes  composed  of  the  materials  described. 

I have  been  occupied  for  some  years  in  carrying  on 
works  in  deep  water,  and  have  found  much  difficulty 
in  any  depth  exceeding  60  feet,  and  I am  unable  to 
find  any  case  on  record  in  which  a man  has  been  more 
than  140  feet  under  water  (and  even  this  I very  much 
doubt),  and  on  this  occasion  it  is  said  to  have  been 
found  impossible  for  him  to  remain  even  the  few 
minutes  which  were  necessary  for  effecting  the  object 
desired. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  dated  April  19th, 
1856,  from  my  assistant,  Mr.  J.  Folliott  Stokes,  who 
superintended  the  construction  of  the  bridge  which  car- 
ries the  Paris  and  Lyons  Railway  over  the  Saone,  in  the 
City  of  Lyons,  will  be  found  interesting,  as  bearing  upon 
this  subject.  This  bridge  is  of  wrought-iron,  with  two 
openings  of  200  feet  each,  and  consequently  having  one 
pier,  tiie  foundations  of  which  are  composed  of  cast-iron 
cylinders  sunk  under  pressure  to  a depth  of  59  feet  below 
water,  and  you  will  observe  that  at  this  comparatively 
small  depth  very  serious  inconvenience  was  experienced 
by  the  workmen,  and  the  india-rubber  pipes  and  leathers 
of  the  pumps  were  sources  of  constant  delays  and  diffi- 
culties. 

“ The  men  find  that  on  coming  out  of  the  apparatus 
under  a pressure  of  1J  atmospheres,  they  lose  the  use 


of  their  limbs.  This  lasts  sometimes  for  an  hour,  some- 
times for  three  or  four  days.  This  breaks  up  the  gangs 
in  a most  inconvenient  manner.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  smallness  of  the  air-locks  causes  a too  sudden 
transition  from  a great  pressure  to  a much  lower  one. 
The  men  working  in  the  bell  suffer  very  much  from 
the  heat ; indeed,  when  the  pressure  exceeds  that  due 
to  50  feet  of  water,  the  heat  of  the  compressed  air  is 
sufficient  to  partially  melt  the  india-rubber  pipes,  and 
to  burn  the  leathers  of  the  pumps,  although  they  were 
in  water.” 

Mr.  Brunei,  who  has  sunk  the  large  cylinder  forming 
the  foundation  for  the  pier  at  Saltash-bridge,  to  a depth 
of  83  feet,  let  his  men  work  but  three  hours  at  a time, 
and  yet  found  them  seriously  affected  with  rheumatism 
and  congestion  of  the  brain,  so  that  one  of  them  died 
upon  the  spot. 

In  putting  in  the  foundations  of  the  two  new  bridges 
at  Rochester,  at  a depth  of  62  feet,  our  assistants  encoun- 
tered many  similar  difficulties,  arising  from  the  pressure 
even  at  that  depth. 

To  my  mind  it  appears  very  necessary  to  advise  the 
greatest  caution  in  trying  to  execute  works  at  the  depth 
of  even  100  feet,  and  is  it  not  possible  that  when  Mr. 
Bethell's  friends,  the  “Greek  merchants,”  from  whom 
he  says  he  got  his  information  as  to  the  divers  in  the 
Bay  of  Navarino,  gave  the  depth  to  which  they  de- 
scended as  500  feet,  they  may  have  made  a mistake  in 
the  first  figure,  and  that  the  real  depth  was  100  feet  and 
not  500  ? 

I subjoin  copies  of  some  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Bethell  on  this  subject,  and 

I am,  &c., 

CHARLES  FOX. 

Spring  Gardens,  April  8,  1857. 


Spring-gardens,  March  23rd.,  1857. 

Dear  Sir,— At  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  4th.  inst.,  you 
spoke  of  some  case  in  which  a diver  had  been  500  feet  under 
water. 

I am  anxious  to  get  the  facts  of  so  interesting  a case,  having 
just  now  a work  of  difficulty  arising  from  great  depth,  and  I 
shall  therefore  feel  obliged  by  your  telling  me  anything  you  may 
know  of  the  circumstance  you  named. 

Yours  faithfully 

C.  FOX. 

John  Bethell,  Esq.,  8,  Parliament-street. 


8,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  March  25th,  1857. 

My  Dear  Sir  Charles, — I should  have  answered  your  note 
before,  but  I was  at  Birmingham  till  yesterday. 

The  deep  diving  I alluded  to  was  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  on 
the  wrecks  of  the  Turkish  fleet  sunk  there,  hut  as  I got  my  in- 
formation from  the  Greek  merchants  who  sent  out  the  apparatus, 
I cannot  warrant  the  depth  so  great  as  stated. 

But  if  the  air  pipes  and  pumps  are  strong  enough,  I should 
not  be  afraid  of  working  in  that  depth.  If  the  man  is  kept 
fully  supplied  with  air  of  the  same  density  as  the  water  that 
surrounds  his  body  he  would  he  quite  safe. 

Yours  faithfully 

j.  BETHELL. 


Spring  Gardens,  March  28th,  1857. 
Dear  Sir,' — I am  obliged  by  your  note  ot  the  25th  instant, 
and  must  apologise  for  again  troubling  you ; but  the  subject 
is  one  of  so  much  importance  that  I shall  feel  much  obliged  by 
your  establishing  the  fact  mentioned  by  you  at  the  'Society  of 
Arts,  on  the  4th  instant,  and  which  is  reported  in  the  Journal 
of  that  Society  on  the  6th  instant,  in  these  words  ; — “ lie  (Mr. 
Bethell)  ought  to  mention  that  his  diving  dresses  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  in  recovering  guns  from  the 
iurkish  ships,  at  a depth  of  500  feet,  which  had  been  effected 
without  difficulty  and  with  perfect  safety  to  the  diver.” 

The  depth  of  500  feet  is  so  far  beyond  anything  I have  heard 
of,  or  any  case  I can  find  on  record,  that  I naturally  feel  much 
interest  in  obtaining  all  the  facts. 

Of  what  material  would  you  construct  the  pipes  for  convey- 
ing air  to  such  a depth  ? — Yours,  faithfully, 

" C.  FOX. 
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8,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  1st  April,  1857. 

Dear  Sir  Charles, — I have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  man 
who  told  me  about  the  use  of  my  diving  apparatus  at  Navarino. 
I cannot  find  out  where  he  is  now,  but  there  must  have  been 
some  mistake,  as  I find  that  the  apparatus  I sent  out  would 
have  worked  securely  in  300  feet  water,  and  an  apparatus  fit  for 
working  in  300  feet  I could  now  supply. 

The  pipes  were  half- inch  in  diameter,  and  made  of  many  lolds 
of  cloth  and  caoutchouc,  very  strong  and  fit  to  resist  an  internal 
pressure  of  1501b.  to  the  square  inch. 

I perceive  that  the  plan  about  to  he  used  by  the  Americans 
for  raising  the  Russian  ships  at  Sebastopol,  is  the  same  as  I 
patented  in  1835.  Yours  faithfully, 

, JOHN  BETHELL. 


NATURE  PRINTING. 

Sir, — I must  beg  to  intrude  a few  remarks  further  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Dresser’s  New  System  of  Nature 
Printing.  In  his  reply  to  my  observations  upon  Iris 
paper  last  Wednesday  week,  he  reiterates  emphati- 
cally the  nature  of  his  claim,  viz.,  that  of  printing  from 
the  leaf  on  stone  and  metallic  surfaces,  and  so  enabling 
the  impressions  to  be  multiplied  at  pleasure.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Dresser  has  been  over  and  over  again 
superseded  in  his  idea  of  transferring  such  objects  to  such 
surfaces.  And,  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Dresser  should 
be  well  aware  that  he  cannot  practicably  carry  out  that 
which  he  advances  as  his  claim.  Mr.  Dresser  must 
know  full  well  that,  with  regard  to  metallic  surfaces 
especially,  his  idea  is  a mere  toy-process.  He  cannot 
obtain — and  I say  it  with  confidence — by  such  modes  as 
he  adopts,  a printing  surface  from  which  impressions 
can  be  printed  in  a practical  manner.  With  respect  to 
his  producing — experimentally,  even — impressions  of 
such  objects  with  all  their  natural  excellence,  it  is  a mere 
matter  of  words.  He  does  not  do  it — and  he  cannot 
do  it. 

If  Mr.  Dresser  had  paid  due  attention  to  my  paper 
upon  the  subject,  he  would  have  remembered  that  I ex- 
pressly stated  that  so-called  Nature  Printing  had  its 
limits,  and  that  care  would  be  required  to  confine  its 
process  within  its  capabilities.  That  its  capabilities 
— as  practised  by  the  Imperial  Printing-office  at  Vienna, 
and  afterwards  by  myself — are  of  a practical  nature, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  most  eminent  botanists 
of  the  present  day  have  expressed  most  favourable 
opinions — provided  a proper  choice  of  subjects  is  made. 
If  the  Rortus  siccus  be  valuable,  the  possible  and 
practicable  results  of  Nature  Printing  (by  the  Austrian 
mode)  must  be  doubly  so,  for  its  product  yields  even 
more  than  is  observable  in  the  Horlus  siccus  itself. 

Were  Mr.  Dresser  a practical  man,  he  would  have 
known  that  the  present  mode  of  Nature  Printing  is  the 
combined  result  of  a multitude  of  experiments,  spread- 
ing over  a long  space  of  time,  and  made  by  an  infinite 
number  of  hands.  However  he  may  please  himself  with 
his  isolated  process,  I would  beg  to  inform  him,  that 
among  the  number  of  previous  experiments  his  own  was 
taken  up  and  rejected.  I,  myself,  with  the  best  possible 
appliances  up  to  the  present  time  at  my  command,  have 
tried  over  and  over  again  to  establish  both  lithographic 
and  typographic  processes  in  connection  with  the  art, 
hut  certain  requirements  for  successful  and  practical 
results'  interposed — such  requirements  being  as  essential 
to  Mr.  Dresser’s  own  experiments  for  success  as  to  my 
own.  That  improvements  will  ultimately  be  effected 
over  the  Austrian  process  is  certain  — but  they  will 
emanate  from  quite  a different  mode'  of  operation. 

Whilst  upon  the  question,  I will  just  enumerate,  for 
the  better  comprehension  of  the  general  reader,  results 
already  effected  by  the  Austrian  mode.  For  the  short 
time  that  the  process  has  been  in  operation  they  are 
somewhat  remarkable.  Austria  has  produced  three 
practical  results  — Henfler’s  Mosses ,*  Ettinghausen  and 

* “ Specimen  Florae  Cryptogam*  Vallis  Arpasch  Carpalal 
Fransibrani Conscripsit  Ludovicus  Eques  de  Henfler.  Seven 
folio  plates.  Vienna,  1853. 


Pokoring’s  Flora  of  Austria  * and  Frauenfeld’s  Sea- 
weeds ;j  while,  with  regard  to  our  own  country,  'Ihe 
British  Ferns  J have  been  successfully  carried  through 
the  press  ; and.  already  are  prepared  for  publication  The 
Exotic  Ferns , The  British  Mosses,  The  British  Seaweeds, 
and  The  British  Lichens. 

It  remains  for  Mr.  Dresser  to  produce  works  of  such 
a class,  and  upon  such  a scale,  by  the  means  that  he 
advances.  I am,  &c., 

HENRY  BRADBURY. 

Whifefriars,  April  3rd,  1857. 


ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — As  the  time  for  opening  the  Exhibition  of  Art- 
Treasures  at  Manchester  is  approaching,  permit  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  Journal , to  suggest  to  the 
managers  the  propriety  of  admitting  thereto  at  a reduced 
charge — say  half-price-^the  members  of  the  Mechanics’ 
and  similar  Institutions  throughout  the  kingdom,  or  at 
least  of  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester.  Such  a 
boon  would,  I believe,  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  to 
whom  it  might  be  extended,  and  would  be  productive  of 
much  good  feeling.  The  concession,  however  small, 
would,  moreover,  tend  to  allure  some  who  might  not 
otherwise  be  disposed  to  visit  the  Exhibition,  and  thus 
the  managers  would  sustain  little  or  no  pecuniary  loss  by 
this  graceful  act  of  liberality.  I am,  &c., 

E.  B. 

Hanley,  Staffordshire. 


JimcMttp  ,of  Institutions. 

— — 0- — - 

Pimlico.— At  the  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Mechanics’ 
Institution  on  Monday,  the  30th  ult.,  Mr.  E.  G.  Hol- 
land, an  American  gentleman,  gave  ail  interesting  lecture 
on  “ The  Romance  Writers  of  the  New  World.”  Mr. 
Holland  said  that  America  was  not  only  the  country  of 
a varied  material  enterprise,  but  of  a new  and  vigorous 
literature  : that  the  national  motto  of  “ going  a-head,” 
had  evidently  now  a place  in  its  literature ; that  it  must 
henceforth  abound  with  the  same  creativeness,  persever- 
ance, and  energy,  that  have  hitherto  been  displayed  in 
other  pursuits.  The  lecturer  then  spoke  of  the  romance, 
or  story,  as  the  most  captivating  and  successful  method 
of  teaching ; that  the  novelist  reflects  human  life  both  as 
it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be.  He  then  spoke  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  as  the  Columbus,  or  first  explorer  of 
American  romance;  the  first  to  use  those  threefold 
materials  of  interest,  the  magnificent  scenes  of  nature,  the 
wild  life  and  poetic  legends  of  the  aboriginal  races,  and 
the  amusements  and  modes  of  life  common  to  the  early 
white  settlements  in  his  own  great  state,  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  lecturer  then  examined  his  numerous  works, 
saying  that  it  was  the  “ Spy”  that  created  his  fame  and 
made  him  known  to  the  world;  that  the  “Pioneers,” 
“ The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,”  “ Pilot,”  “ Prairie,”  “ Red 
Rover,”  “ Pathfinder,”  and  “ Two  Admirals,”  may  be 
taken  as  his  best’productions  ; that  Cooper  was  a man  of 
great  decision,  strong  personal  courage,  thorough  honesty, 
and  seriousness  of  purpose.  Mr.  Holland  then  spoke 
of  Washington  Irving,  of  Longfellow,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, and  Mrs.  Stowe,  analyzing  their  works  and  dis- 
criminating the  peculiarities  of  genius  in  each.  The 


* “ Pkysiotypia  Plantarum  Austriacarum  : Mit  besonderer 
Beruchsichtigunz  der  Nervation  in  den  Flachendrganen  der 
Pflanzen,”  Von  Professoren  Dr.  Constanten  von  Ettinghausen 
und  Dr.  Alois  Pokorny.  500  folio  plates.  Vienna,  1856. 

f “ Die  Algen  der  Dalmatiscken  Kiiste  mit  kinzufugung 
der  von  Ktitzing  im  Adriatiscben  Meere  Uberhaupt  Aufge- 
fubrten  Arten.”  Von  George  Frauenfeld.  Twenty-four  quarto 
plates.  Vienna,  1855. 

J “ The  Ferns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.”  By  Thomas 
Moore,  F.L.S.  Edited  by  John  Bindley,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Im- 
perial folio.  Fifty-one  plates.  London,  1853. 
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lecture  contained  analysis,  biography,  and  illustration, 
in  a manner  to  impart  "the  greatest  amount  of  instruction 
and  amusement,  of  which  the  subject  is  capable.  At  the 
conclusion  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  moved  by 
the  chairman  and  carried  unanimously. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Tues.  Syro -Egyptian,  7 Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  “ On  the  Identifi- 
tion  of  the  Egyptian  and  other  Towns  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.” 

Med.  and  Chirurg.,  8|. 

Wed.  Society  of  Arts,  8.  Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth,  “On  Houses  as 
they  were,  are,  and  ought  to  be.” 

Ethnological,  85. 

Sat.  Asiatic,  2. 

Medical,  8. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette , April  3rd,  1857.] 

Dated  20 Ih  December , 1856. 

017.  Edward  Loos,  30,  Leicester-square — Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cement,  mortar,  concrete,  and  artificial  stone. 
Dated  22 nd  December , 1856. 

3031.  Thomas  Roberts  and  John  Dale,  Manchester,  and  John  Da- 
niell  Pritchard,  Warrington — Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  oxalate  of  soda,  which  improvements  are  also 
applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid. 

Dated  '21th  February , 1857. 

579.  William  Henry  Thornthwaite,  121,  122,  and  123,  Newgate- 
street — Certain  improvements  in  barometers. 

Dated  \th  March , 1857. 

632.  Thomas  Brown,  Fencliurch-street — Improvements  in  capstans. 

Dated  5th  March , 1857. 

646.  Anthony  Ansens,  Paris— Improvements  in  moulds  or  forms  for 
loaves  of  sugar. 

648.  John  Woodley  and  Henry  Herbert  Swinford — Improvements 
in  sawing  machines. 

652.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane— An  improved 
manufacture  of  tracing  cloth.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  19 th  March , 1857. 

769.  Joel  Williams,  Mold,  Flint — Improvements  in  cocks  or  taps. 

771.  Samuel  Campbell,  Newington,  Surrey — Improvements  in  pre- 
serving vegetable  substances. 

773.  William  Reid,  Shettleston,  Lanark,  N.B. — Improvements  in 
safety  apparatus  for  guarding  the  mouths  of  pits,  excava- 
tions, and  other  openings. 

’ 775.  William  Gwillim  Merrett,  49,  Leadenhall- street — Animprove- 
ment  in  coats  and  waistcoats. 

Dated20th  March.  1857. 

777.  Jean  Ninck,  37,  Brewer-street,  Golden-square — Improvements 
in  placing  sets,  or  partial  sets,  of  teeth,  gums,  and  palates  on 
plates. 

779.  Henry  Hall,  Spotland,  Rochdale,  Lancashire — An  addition  to 
“ throstles”  for  doffing  the  bobbins. 

781.  Charles  Weiss  and  Henry  Listef,  Huddersfield — Improvements 
in  the  means,  machinery,  or  apparatus  employed  in  the 
finishing  of  mohair  and  other  textile  fabrics. 

783.  John  Parker,  East  Markham,  near  Tuxford,  Nottingham — 
Improvements  in  apparatus  for  separating  corn  and  other 
grain  and  seeds  from  dust,  chaff,  and  other  matters. 

785.  John  P.  Jourda,  New  York — Raising  sunken  vessels. 

787.  George  William  Sa}rer,  Cognac,  France — Improved  machinery 
for  stopping  or  retarding  railway  carriages. 

789.  William  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields — Improvements  in 
steam  boilers  and  furnaces,  and  in  apparatus  connected 
therewith.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  21  st  March , 1857. 

793.  William  Banks  and  John  Banks,  Bolton — Certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  to  be  employed  for  wash- 
ing, scouring,  or  bleaching  cotton,  linen,  and  other  textile 
fabrics. 

795.  George  Perrott,  Cork — Improvements  in  horse  gearing. 

797.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — An  improved 
method  of  driving  the  spindles  of  spinning  frames.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

799.  James  Edward  Cole,  New  York,  U.S. — Improvements  in  the 
rig  and  working  the  sails  of  square  sail  vessels. 

801.  Robert  Mushet,  Coleford,  Gloucester— Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  cast  steel. 

803.  Frederick  Shand  Hemming,  Westminster — Improvements  in 
the  mode  of  treating  peat,  mixed  or  not  mixed  with  other 
vegetable  or  animal  librous  substances,  and  in  the  application 
of  the  same  to  various  purposes. 

805.  Thomas  Howard  Head  and  Joseph  Wright,  Tecsdale  Iron 
Works,  Stockton-on-Tees— Improvements  in  casting  railway 
chairs,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  other  castings. 

807.  Henry  Dolby  and  Edwin  Thomas  Dolby,  56,  Regent-street — 
Improvements  in  machinery  used  when  printing  several  co- 
lours in  succession  on  the  same  surface. 


Dated 23rd  Match , 1857. 

809.  William  Heap,  Ashton-under-Lyne — Certain  improvements  in 
self-acting  slide  lathes. 

811.  John  Sherar,  Aberdeen— Improvements  in  oil  and  spirit  lamps 
for  the  formation  of  burners  obviating  shadow. 

813.  William  Mills,  Lower  Craven-place,  Kentish-town — Improve- 
ments in  the  action  of  upright  pianofortes. 

815.  Thomas  Mosdell  Smith,  Hammersmith,  and  Cornelius  Burke, 
27,  Earl  street,  Kensington — Improvements  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  materials  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

S17.  Frederick  John  Jones,  Aldermanbury — An  improved  buckle  or 
fastening. 

Dated  2Mli  March,  1857. 

819.  Robert  ITanham  Collyer,  M.D.,  3,  Park-road,  Regent’s-park — 
Improved  machine  for  cleaning  and  purifying  wheat  and 
other  grain. 

821.  Jean  Alexandre  Zibelin,  Paris— Improvements  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  artificial  wines,  brandy,  and  vinegar. 

823.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improvements  in 
carding  engines.  (A  communication.) 

825.  Thomas  Lawes,  77,  Chancery-lane — An  improved  construction 
of  agricultural  implements  to  be  used  in  tilling  the  land. 

Dated  25 th  March , 1857. 

827.  William  Henry  Collins,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  at- 
taching knobs  to  spindles. 

829.  John  Mickle,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  reaping  and  mowing.  _ 

831.  John  Hewett,  Sheffield — Improvements  in  sewing  machines. 
(A  communication.) 

833.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — An  improved  con- 
struction of  water  meter.  (A  communication.) 

835.  John  Henderson,  Lasswade,  Mid-Lothian,  N.B. — Improve- 
ments in  writing  instruments. 

837.  William  Somervail,  Dunlop,  Ayr,  N.B.— Improvements  in  the 
treatment  or  preparation  of  fibrous  materials  for  being  spun. 

839.  Charles  Cowper,  20,  Soutliampton-buildings,  Chancery- lane- 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  shot  and  shells  for  rifled 
ordnance.  ( A communication.) 

841.  Joseph  William  Wilson,  Banbury— Improvements  in  the  cut- 
ting tools  used  for  rounding,  surfacing,  or  otherwise  ope- 
rating on  wood. 


INVENTIONS  WITH  COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  FILED. 

860.  George  Gilmour,  Massachusetts,  U.S. —A  new  and  useful  con- 
trivance or  mechanism  for  shackling  or  attaching  another 
anchor  to  the  chain  of  an  anchor  to  which  a vessel  may  be 
riding,  his  said  invention  being  termed  by  him  a “second 
anchor  shackle.” — 27th  March,  1857. 

833.  Antoine  Joseph  Quinche,  Paris — Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  counting,  registering,  and  indicating  the  distance  tra- 
velled by  vehicles. — 31st  March,  1857. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF 
April  3rd. 

2316.  John  Hall,  junr. 

2323.  James  Allen. 

2340.  Oglethorpe  Wakelin  Bar- 
ratt. 

2342.  Smith  Bottomley  and  James 
William  Crossley. 

2346.  Joseph  Bunnett. 

2351 . James  Chiosso. 

2357.  Thomas  Dugdale,  junr. 

2436.  John  Smith. 

2445.  Joseph  George. 

2464.  Charles  Briqueler. 

2492.  John  W alley." 

2764.  Samuel  Russell. 

64.  Julius  Goodman,  Abrahau 
Myers, andLouisGoodman 
71.  Thomas  Ball  and  John  Wil 
kins. 

114.  Sir  James  Murray,  Knt 
and  M.D. 

148.  Robert  Reeves  and  John 
Reeves. 

157.  Edwin  Clark. 

159.  Edwin  Clark. 

1 75.  Henry  Chamberlin,  junr. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

1 193.  John  Rubery. 

194.  Gustave  Perez  di  Termini. 
221.  Henry  Bessemer. 

259.  Henry  Chamberlin,  junr. 
353.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

364.  William  Wilkens. 

April  Ith. 

2354.  William  Bradford. 

I 2356.  Daniel  Foxwell. 

: 2364.  Thomas  King. 

2370.  John  Shaw  and  Edwin 
Shaw. 

2372.  James  Saul  Hendy. 

2375.  Christopher  RichardNorris 
Palmer. 

2379.  John  Me  Innes. 

2392.  George  Elliot. 

2394.  William  and  Jacob  Todd. 
2398.  John  Roscow. 

2432.  George  Morton. 

2451.  Sir  Francis  Clias.  Knowles. 
2617.  Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
2751.  Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 

! 3080.  Thomas  Wilks  Lord. 

I 232.  Edward  Highton. 


Patents  on  which  the  Stamp 
March  30 th. 

742.  William  Edward  Newton. 

743.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

827.  John  Platt. 

March  31  st. 

757.  Thomas  Scott. 

771.  Bernhard  Samuelson. 

786.  George  Francis  Wilson  and 
James  Monroe  Whiting. 
April  1 st. 

758.  James  Forsyth. 

762.  William  Gossage. 

781.  William  Edward  Newton. 


Doty  of  £50  has  been  Paid. 
8G8.  Giuseppe  Devincenzi. 

April  '2nd. 

706.  Emile  Dupont. 

April  3rd . 

766.  James  Higgin. 

792.  Joseph  Nash. 

800.  Julian  Bernard. 

S02.  John  Henry  Johnson. 
818.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

April  4 th. 

782.  James  iiowden. 

789.  James  Smith. 

801.  James  Worrall,  junr. 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL  17,  1857. 



NOTICE  TO  CANDIDATES. 

Persons  who  intend  to  offer  themselves  as 
Candidates  at  the  Society’s  Examinations  in 
June  next,  in  London  and  at  Huddersfield,  are 
desired  to  take  notice  that  no  one  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Examinations  who  shall  not  have 
sent  in  his  “ Return  paper”  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  before  Monday  next,  the 
20th  inst. 

Forms  of  the  “ Return  paper”  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Arts. 


EXHIBITION  OF  INVENTIONS. 

The  Society’s  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Inventions  was  opened  on  Monday,  the  23rd 
tilt.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open  every  day  till 
the  23rd  of  May,  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  and  is 
free  to  the  members  and  their  friends.  Members, 
by  tickets  or  by  written  order  bearing  their  sig- 
nature, may  admit  any  number  of  friends. 


ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  ap- 
pointed a Committee  to  make  arrangements  for 
organizing  a visit  of  the  members  to  the  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester. 


EIGHTEENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 


Wednesday,  April  15,  1857. 

The  Eighteenth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  loth  inst.,  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq., 
C.B.,  in  the  chair. 


The  following  Candidates  were  balloted 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 


for 


Aird,  Charles. 

Blake,  Rev.  William. 
Greenwood,  Thomas. 

Newton,  B 


Ball,  Samuel  Carter. 
Kinder,  Arthur. 

Nash,  Frederick  John, 
rederick. 


The  following 


Institutions  have  been  taken 
into  Union  since  the  last  announcement  : — 


434.  Derby  Working  Men’s  Association. 

435.  Portland  Breakwater  Mechanics’  Institution. 

436.  Lewes  Improvement  Association. 

437.  Portsea  Athenasum  and  Mechanics’  Institution. 

The  following  Colonial  Institution  has  been 
taken  into  Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 
Toronto  Mechanics’  Institution. 


The  paper  read  was  : — 

ON  HOUSES  AS  THEY  WERE,  AS  THEY  ARE, 
AND  AS  THEY  OUGHT  TO  BE, 

By  John  W.  Papwortii,  F.R.I.B.A. 

A Society  that  for  a hundred  years  has  applied  itself 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  judicious  application  of 
capital  in  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  needs  no 
apology  for  considering  a few  of  the  results  of  the  em- 
ployment of  capital  on  some  buildings  and  in  some  build- 
ing operations ; that  is  to  say,  for  considering  the  durability, 
convenience,  and  beauty,  the  cost,  profit,  and  value, which 
some  of  our  buildings,  especially  dwellings,  at  present 
afford  under  competition  and  insufficient  education.  Any 
one  of  these  subjects  offers  materials  for  an  evening’s  dis- 
cussion, and,  therefore,  short  explanations  and  descrip- 
tions only  can  be  given ; facts  and  figures  must  be  taken 
as  proved  ; and  there  will  only  be  three  definitions  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  of  the  building  owner,  the 
architect,  and  the  builder. 

A building  owner,  is  a private  person,' who  invests  his 
money  in  a building  as  a speculation,  and  who  generally 
knows  nothing  of  the  construction  and  cost  of  the  build- 
ing. A person  who  invests  his  money  in  a matter  of 
which  he  knows  nothing,  with  not  any  guarantee  as  to 
the  stability- of  the  undertaking,  and  no  information  as  to 
the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  he  is  to  entrust  that 
money,  is  one  of  the  most  lamentably  ill-educated  people 
that  the  inquiries  of  this  Society  can  discover ; yet  such 
is  the  case  with  a large  proportion  of  those  who  either 
rent,  buy,  or  pay  for  building  anjr  edifice  of  any  sort. 

An  architect  is  a person  whose  business  it  is  to  know 
in  his  mind  the  building  thoroughly  which  he  has  to  de- 
sign before  it  exists ; to  proportion  the  number  and  sizes 
of  the  rooms  and  their  parts  to  their  uses ; to  arrange 
them  in  a convenient  manner ; to  give  beauty  to  those 
parts  and  their  details ; and  to  place  these  graceful  portions 
in  good  relative  positions  as  to  the  inside  and  outside  of 
the  building;  to  foresee  all  the  essentials  required  by 
custom,  health,  law,  localitjq  materials,  site,  &c., 
especially  by  the  intention  and  prescribed  expense  of 
the  building ; to  choose  amongst  the  various  methods  of 
sound  construction  ; and  to  be  so  reputable  that  his 
decision  as  to  the  meaning  of  contracts  and  the  quality 
of  the  materials  and  labour  employed  in  that  construction 
shall  be  binding  upon  the  building  owner  and  the  builder. 

A builder  is  a person  whose  business  it  is  to  provide,  in 
the  cheapest  market,  good  labour  and  good  materials,  and 
to  supply  them  and  their  results  to  the  building  owner 
at  a reasonable  profit,  according  to  the  directions  in  the 
drawings  and  specifications  by  which  the  architect  ex- 
presses his  decisions ; this,  and  this  only,  is  the  legitimate 
province  of  the  builder  ; who  is  or  professes  to  be,  brick- 
layer, mason,  carpenter,  smith,  plumber,  joiner,  plasterer, 
painter,  &c.,  all  in  one.  Our  epoch  of  the  division  of  labour 
has  seen  all  the  trades  connected,  however  remotely,  with 
building  combined  in  single  hands,  to  the  loss  of  all  con- 
cerned except  the  capitalist ; the  good  work  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  the  bad  work  of  fifty  years  ago. 

The  merchant  knows  what  to  expect,  who  orders  an 
agent  to  make  up  an  examined  cargo  of  goods  suitable  to 
a particular  market,  which  goods  are  to  be  furnished  by 
a warehouse  that  does  not  keep  many  of  them  in  stock, 
and  has  to  manufacture,  or  get  manufactured  all  the  rest 
to  order.  This  is  the  relation  of  the  building  owner, 
the  architect,  and  the  builder. 

The  merchant  does  not  know  what  to  expect,  who 
orders  that  a cargo  of  goods  suitable  for  a particular 
market  should  be  shipped  without  examination  from 
such  and  such  a warehouse ; the  goods  may  be  very  good, 
but  prohibited  in  the  port  they  are  sent  to,  or  they  may 
be  legal,  and  of  such  a quality  as  not  to  pay  for  freight. 
This  is  the  relation  of  the  building  owner  and  the 
builder,  without  the  intervention  of  the  architect. 

The  preparation  of  this  paper  has  been  caused  by  ths 
fact  that  in  my  professional  education  and  practice,  dur- 
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ing  both  which  you  have  several  times  honoured  me  by 
your  favourable  attention,  it  has  been  my  habit  to  ex- 
amine, value,  and  repair  buildings  at  their  birth,  prime, 
and  decay;  thus  I have  seen  that  old  houses  survive 
generations  of  new  ones ; that  new  houses  are  generally 
ugly ; and  when  pretty  are  frequently  not  worth  in  the 
market  what  they  cost. 

The  Times  has  called  upon  its  readers  to  compare  old 
London-bridge,  faulty  enough  in  design,  but  living  for 
six  hundred  years,  with  Westminster-bridge,  1750,  and 
Blackfriars-bridge,  1760,  both  now  supported  on  crutches. 
The  first  of  them  is  waiting  to  be  swept  away  as  a nuis- 
ance some  day  ; the  other  may  remain  an  invalid  until  the 
crutches  rot  and  the  fabric  falls  under  the  weight  of  a 
man.  a horse,  and  an  empty  cart.  This  weight  is  fixed 
as  the  fatal  one,  because  it  has  once  been  enough  to  break 
down  a railway-bridge.  There  was  no  deodand,  I be- 
lieve, on  the  human  body,  but  the  cost  of  the  other  ani- 
mal and  the  cart  must  have  been  paid  by  somebody. 

The  same  comparison  may  be  made  with  regard  to 
houses.  A work  by  the  late  Mr.  Hudson  Turner,  which 
is  still  new,  and  called  “ Some  Account  of  Domestic 
Architecture,”  is  filled  with  descriptions  of  houses  built 
at  the  same  time  as  Old  London  Bridge,  or  earlier,  and 
of  houses  built  from  that  time  to  the  year  1500,  which 
are  still  standing.  We  need  not  recapitulate  his  list,  but, 
acknowledging  the  beauty  of  nearly  all  his  examples,  we 
will  take  up  the  subject  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  brick  was  a fashionable  material. 

We  shall  find  that  a large  number  of  the  timber  and 
of  the  brick  houses  that  were  built  between  1509  and 
1649,  still  remain,  and  command  what  may  be  termed  a 
fancy  price.  There  is  actually  no  saying  when  they  will 
perish  ; some  in  ruins  like  Tattershall  are  as  good  as 
many  a new  house  of  the  present  day.  If  we  visit 
London  just  on  the  skirts  of  the  great  fire,  we  see 
houses  that  need  not  be  pulled  down,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  London  that  has  been  built 
since  1800.  To  say  nothing  of  almshouses  dating  between 
1550-1650,  we  shall  find  that  houses  built  before  1600  in 
the  Strand,  Little  Moorfields,  Cross-street,  (Islington), 
Holy  well-street,  Gray’s -inn -lane,  Bishopsgate  -street, 
were,  till  lately,  or  are  now,  existing.  These  are  certainly 
not  in  very  good  condition,  but  we  shall  find  housesl620- 
30  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  and  Great  Queen-street,  1637 
in  Chandos-street,  Covent- garden,  1640-62  in  Clare- 
market;  1657  in  Middle  Temple-lane,  and  1660  in  Hatton- 
garden. 

Keeping  generally  westward  with  fashion  we  find  1678 
King’s  Bench  Walk,  Essex-court,  and  Farrar’s-buildings 
in  the  Temple,  Arundel-street,  Exeter-street,  and  Sack- 
ville-street,  1680  the  Old  Jewry,  King-street,  St.  James’s, 
Crown-street,  Wardour-street,  and  Soho-square  ; Paper- 
buildings  in  the  Temple,  which  Bagford  says  were  so 
called  from  the  slightness  of  their  construction,  1685, 
were  not  rebuilt  till  1848.  So  that  actually  houses 
built  in  what  was  then  considered  a slight  manner,  have 
lasted  1 60  years  ; indeed,  it  was  lately  stated  atan  inquest 
that  a house  was  only  200  years  old,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  been  supposed  to  be  in  danger;  in  fact,  ought 
not  to  have  fallen.  This  is  a remarkable  proof  of  the 
extreme  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  houses ; 
if  we  reflect  that  a glance  through  the  journals  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  will  show  the  fall  of  about  as  many 
houses  before  they  were  finished,  as  of  the  old  houses. 
Yet  Neve,  in  1703,  says,  “ the  greatest  objection  against 
London  houses  (being  for  the  most  part  brick)  is  their 
slightness,  occasioned  by  the  fines  (or  ground  rents) 
exacted  by  the  landlords,  so  that  few  houses,  at  the  com- 
mon rate  of  building,  last  longer  than  the  ground  lease, 
t.e.,  about  50  or  60  years,  and  this  way  of  building  is 
very  beneficial  to  trades  relating  to  it,  for  they  never 
want  work  in  so  great  a city,  where  houses  are  always 
repairing  or  building.”  And  probably  much  of  his  ob- 
servations applied  only  to  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
then  city,  for  we  find  that  about  that  time  good  houses 


were  built,  as  1700  Bed  Lion-square,  Bolton-street, 
Devonshire-street  Queen-square,  and  Great  Smith-street; 
1707-8  King-street  Golden-square,  Queen-square  West- 
minster, and  Great  Ormond-street ; 1716  New  Bond-street, 
Conduit-street,  and  Hanover-square  ; 1718  Rathbone- 
place ; 1720,  Bedford-row  ; before  1725,  King-street 
Covent-garden  ; 1727,  May  Fair;  1730,  Oxford-market, 
Half  Moon-street,  and  South  Audley-street ; and  1737, 
Crown  Office-row,  in  the  Temple. 

The  age  of  these  houses  is  clearly  marked  by  the  fact, 
that  after  1708  the  window  sashes  in  London  and  W eat- 
minster  were  placed  in  reveals  by  order  of  a Building 
Act ; fifty  years  afterwards  a new  Building  Act  was 
necessary  from  the  great  increase  of  buildings,  and  the 
order  for  reveals  extended  to  some  outlying  parishes ; in 
1766,  Parliament  again  met  the  great  increase  of  buildings 
by  anew  act;  and  in  1774,  came  the  stringent  act  called 
the  Black  Act. 

About  1765,  Berners-streetand  Grosvenor-place  ; 1770, 
Great  Russell-street  and  Salisbury-street ; 1775,  Mans- 
field-street  and  Stratford-place ; 1778,  Portman-square, 
Portland-place,  and  the  Adelphi  were  built.  Many  of 
these  streets  built  1760-1780,  under  vigorous  legislation, 
and  leases  for  90  years,  have  houses  that  although  old- 
fashioned,  are  handsome,  convenient,  and  far  too  good  to 
be  pulled  down.  The  very  foundations  of  this  Society’s 
house  are  shown  to  foreigners,  though  perhaps  few  of  my 
audience  know  that  such  a sight  exists  ; except  to  those 
engaged  in  building  it  is  an  unpleasant  and  useless  visit. 

But  with  the  year  1790,  we  have  Lisle-street ; 1795,  the 
New-road ; 1800,  Alfred-place  Gower-street,  and  Baker- 
street;  1805,  Great  Surrey-street,  Wade-street,  andRusseU- 
square;  1810,  Bryanston-square ; 1815,  Park-crescent; 
1820,  Regents-park,  Burton-crescent,  and  Regent-street, 
or  their  neighbourhoods.  Regent-street  rubbish  was  a 
term  well  understood  by  the  workmen  employed  on  it, 
and  Regent-street  rubbish,  for  a great  wonder,  it  remains. 
I counted  upwards  of  30  cracks  in  one  wall  of  a house 
there.  But  bad  as  that  is,  it  is  not  really  so  bad  as  much 
that  has  been  since  built, — it  stands. 

The  public  would  seem  to  have  a belief  that  a low  rent 
and  a good  house,  in  a good  situation,  are  likely  to  be 
put  before  it  under  the  present  system  of  competition. 
When  the  landlord  was  the  builder,  and  covered  four  or 
five  acres  with  houses,  it  was  his  interest  to  build  all 
equally  well — he  could  get  his  rent — but  when  he  let 
that  ground  to  four  or  more  builders,  they  cut  down  the 
cost  of  construction,  in  order  to  compete  with  each  other 
for  profit  out  of  the  rents,  which  their  own  competition 
made  lower  than  their  landlord  would  have  asked,  and 
this  system  of  competition  is  part  of  the  secret  of  our 
present  bad  houses.  The  other  part  of  the  secret  is  the 
folly  of  people  in  renting  or  buying  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a house,  without  knowing,  or  endeavouring  to 
know,  anything  about  it ; yet  the  public  will  not  hire  or 
buy  a piano  in  the  same  way. 

The  usual  way  of  starting  a street  is  to  let  the  land  to 
that  anomalous  being,  a speculative  builder.  He  need 
not  be  a builder,  or  a tradesman  in  any  branch  of  build- 
ing— indeed  the  persons  whom  I have  known  succeed 
best,  were  a sailor,  who  had  succeeded  to  some  pro- 
perty, and  built  two  houses  for  £7,000,  which  he  sold 
immediately,  in  the  most  careless,  openhanded  way,  for 
as  much  each- — a chandler’s  shopkeeper,  who  built  a row 
of  forty  houses  for  £300  each,  and  sold  nearly  all  of 
them,  but  none  for  less  than  £600 — and  a footman,  who 
built  a street  in  such  a style  that  at  last  the  tradesmen 
actually  refused  to  work  any  longer  for  him,  but  who 
complacently  said,  in  the  court  of  law  to  which  he  sum- 
moned them,  tenants  would  occupy  anything  he  put  up. 

Between  1760  and  1810  many  streets  were  built  on  a 
system  which  no  longer  prevails  ; it  was  called  blood  for 
lilood;  because  if  a plumber  took  apiece  of  ground,  he 
arranged  with  a bricklayer,  carpenter,  joiner,  and  painter 
to  put  their  work  over  the  ground,  each  taking  one  or 
more  houses  finished  with  his  plumbing  in  payment. 
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Of  course  his  lead  was  thin  ; the  brickwork  was  poor;  the 
rafters  and  joists  were  weak ; and  the  glass  and  painting 
discreditable. 

From  1800  to  1825  there  was  a different  system; 
builders  who  gave  themselves  up  to  the  business  of  build- 
ing'streets  on  speculation,  borrowed  of  their  friends  and 
tradesmen,  and  paid  their  debts  according  to  the  sale  of 
their  houses ; this  system  dropped  when  the  lenders  found 
unfinished  houses  left  on  their  hands..  Since  1815  the 
timber  merchants,  &c. , have  lent  money  to  the  speculative 
builders,  and  of  course  the  quality  of  the  materials  they 
supplied  could  not  be  disputed;  but  these  persons,  especi- 
ally the  timber  merchants,  have  apparently  had  reason 
to  suspect  collusion  between  speculative  builders  and 
ground  landlords  ; and  are  now  more  wary  ; indeed,  the 
real  speculator  is  often  the  landlord  who  lets  ground  and 
advances  money,  in  the  hope  that  the  speculative  builders 
would  put  a good  deal  more  money  of  their  own  or  other 
peoples  in  the  shape  of  carcasses  on  his  ground,  and  by 
failing  would  allow  him  as  mortgagee  to  foreclose  and  get, 
at  a cheap  rate,  carcasses  to  be  finished  seampishly  and 
sold  at  an  apparently  reasonable  price. 

We  see  houses  built  before  1700,  actually  still  too  good 
to  be  pulled  down  when  170  years  old,  and  most  of  them 
are  considered  good  for  another  40  years  at  least ; we 
see  many  houses  only  intended  to  last  for  100  years, 
new  fronted,  and  these  also  are  considered  good  for 
at  least  another  40  years ; and  we  see  many  houses  that 
were  built  before  1800,  that  are  now  being  tinkered  in 
order  to  last  that  time.  But  we  also  see  whole  quarters 
of  London  consisting  of  houses  built  since  1790,  which 
the  tenants  quit  from  absolute  fear ; rows  exist  where 
the  representatives  of  the  builders  would  be  too  happy 
to  get  rid  of  their  prospective  burdens,  and  sell  their 
interest  or  rather  burdens  in  their  leases,  for  a mere 
;song. 

Why  our  dwelling  houses  in  London  are  built  after 
one  plan,  viz.,  an  entrance  passage,  a front  room,  a 
smaller  back  room,  and  a staircase  by  its  side,  is  a. 
mystery  to  many  besides  myself.  The  plan  is  no  doubt 
a very  good  and  healthy  one,  where  it  provides  a tho- 
rough draft  every  time  the  back  or  front  door  is  opened, 
but  it  has  a great  tendency  to  make  the  chimnies 
smoke,  and  to  keep  the  house  very  cool  in  winter. 
Why,  also,  the  kitchens  should  be  placed  in  the  base- 
ment is  not  clear ; the  open  doors  in  summer  carry  all 
sorts  of  scents  up  the  stairs.  Indeed,  in  this  respect 
the  very  small  houses,  like  those  in  Camden-town,  which 
have  no  basements,  but  have  kitchens  in  the  yard, 
might  be  usefully  followed  in  larger  houses,  and  the 
servants’  rooms  might  be  above  each  other  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  all  the  way  up.  Some  good  third- 
rate  houses  have  the  staircase  in  front,  and  gain  a 
handsome  back  room,  at  little  expense  to  that  in  front, 
but  this  plan  is  rarely  followed.  It  is  also  curious 
that  speculative  builders  never  will  put  a ventilator  to 
the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  so  the  whole  heated  and 
damaged  atmosphere  of  the  house  is  poured  into  the 
top  rooms,  which  also  happen  to  be  the  apartments 
for  the  invalid  and  the  nursery. 

There  is  hardly  a house  fit  for  an  invalid  in  London, 
yet  almost  every  second  house  in  a street  contains,  on  an 
average,  one  invalid  in  a year,  and  all  the  year  round. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  so  many  invalids  live 
abroad,  where  all  their  home  is  on  one  floor,  and  where 
there  is  only  one  staircase,  and  that  a very  easy  one  to 
descend,  in  order  to  get  into  the  garden  or  the  street. 
Back  Houses,  too,  are  quite  gone  out  of  fashion,  as  if  our 
families  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sitat  the  front  windows 
to  see  the  passing  vehicles.  I was  much  struck,  in  several 
of  the  Belgian  and  French  towns,  with  the  system — of 
which  traces  may  still  be  seen  in  the  city,  viz., — of 
having  a carriage  entrance,  in  which  a porter  lives  that 
stops  all  incomers  to  know  their  business.  He  and  his 
wife  act  as  servants,  on  occasion,  to  the  inmates  of  the 
front  and  back  houses.  Through  the  carriage  entrance  I 


passed  into  a pretty,  though  small,  garden,  (I  should  say 
that  no  carriage  except  for  an  invalid  entered,)  which 
separated  the  front  and  back  dwellings.  In  compliance 
with  continental  customs  most  of  these  were  large  enough 
to  have  a family  or  two  on  each  floor,  but  I visited  where 
only  one  family  occupied  the  pretty  little  house.  There 
the  porter  is  answerable  for  your  house  ; you  put  the  key 
on  your  hook  in  his  lodge,  and  the  whole  family  can 
leave  for  the  best  part  of 'a  summer’s  day,  week,  or 
month,  with  safety.  The  convenience  of  this  system  to 
men  living  in  chambers  in  London  is  so  obvious,  that  it 
is  surprising  that  families  have  not  adopted  it.  The  cost 
of  one  servant  is  at  least  saved,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
another  is  quite  saved.  The  dust  and  noise  of  the  streets 
does  not  affect  the  back  house,  and  by  letting  the  front 
one  for  business,  the  rental  of  the  ground  is  much  in- 
creased. There  ought  to  be  a stop  put  to  the  barbarous 
system  of  using  basement  floors  as  sleeping  rooms,  and 
for  ovens.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  great  part  of  our 
bread  to  be  prepared  in  underground  holes,  where  the 
baker’s  men  can  see  nothing  except  by  candlelight,  and 
which  are  subject  to  all  the  dirt  and  effluvia — but  I need 
say  no  more  on  that  point.  In  the  best  houses  in  certain 
parts  of  London,  the  female  servants  are  made  to  sleep 
in  the  basement.  It  was  my  business  to  survey  a house 
near  Russell-square  the  other  day,  and  I found  under  the 
entrance  passage,  with  a window  looking  (it  would  not 
open)  into  the  enclosed  shed  under  the  steps,  and  a 
chimney  place  blocked  up,  a closet  in  which  two  servants 
were  said  to  sleep.  The  foetid  odour  was  such  as  the 
mistress  of  the  house  apparently  thought  accidental,  and 
she  was  good  enough  to  explain  to  me  that  it  arose,'  she 
thought,  from  the  fact  that  her  neighbour’s  cistern  always 
kept  overflowing  and  made  one  side  of  this  little  bed-room 
rather  damp,  so  damp  indeed  that  the  plastering  could 
not  be  said  to  stand  upon  the  wall.  To  find  sink- 
stones  with  the  holes  corked  up  is  nothing  new  at  home. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  London 
houses  of  all  sizes,  would  he  to  have  the  drains  laid  sq 
near  the  surface,  and  so  covered  by  boards  in  their  line, 
that  they  could  be  examined  or  cleaned  without  trouble ; 
at  present  there  is  nothing  which  embarrasses  me  so  much 
on  surveying  a house.  If  the  floors  are  taken  up  and 
the  drains  are  clear,  there  is  great  wrath  at  the  trouble 
and  expense  ; if  reliance  is  placed  on  the  assertion  that 
the  drains  are  clean,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are 
either  clear  or  sound,  and  many  a drain  has  been  allowed 
to  leak  its  contents  away  into  the  kitchen  floor  and  the 
foundations,  from  which  cause  alone  there  are  many  damp 
walls  in  London. 

I shall  say  nothing  about  a backwardness  in  adopting 
patent  sash-fastenings,  calculated  to  render  the  labour  of 
cleaning  the  windows  less  dangerous ; or  sensible  designs 
for  stove  grates ; or  speaking  tubes ; or  ventilating  glass 
in  the  windows ; or  self-fitting  lock  handles ; or  small 
rooms  fitted  up  for  a bath  or  baths,  where  children  might 
upset  the  bath  without  inj  ury  to  the  house  as  is  frequently 
provided  abroad,  especially  in  the  north  of  Europe  ; or 
the  possibility  of  making  a house  so  nearly  fireproof,  even 
if  it  be  an  old  one,  that  lives  should  not  be  lost  in  case  of 
fire ; or  of  better  shutters,  than  the  ugly  contrivances 
now  in  use ; or  of  lifts,  or  of  several  other  tilings 
equally  useful  and  valuable ; yet  these  are  all  matters 
which  are  neglected  in  our  houses,  of  the  common  as 
well  as  of  the  better  sort ; and  I am  inclined  tothinkthat 
it  is  because  an  architect  is  not  employed.  Perhaps  we 
might  go  further,  and  say  that  if  an  architect  is  said  to 
be  of  no  use  except  to  increase  the  cost  of  a house  by  the 
amount  of  his  commission,  at  all  events  an  amateur,  or  a 
speculative  builder  would  certainly  be  sure  to  do  better. 
You  know  that  the  new  streets  of  London  are  filled  with 
houses  that  have  little  or  no  real  convenience  in  them, 
and  that  the  speculative  builder  does  not  seem  to  care  a 
jot  for  the  sanitary  and  social  improvements  of  the  day ; 
but  you  probably  do  not  know  the  sort  of  faults  com- 
mitted by  those  men  who,  loftily  saying,  “we  can  do 
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without  an  architect,”  think  themselves  clever  enough 
to  direct  their  tradesmen.  Houses  without  staircases,  as 
in  Harconrt-street,  Dublin  ; without  a front  door,  as  at  a 
house  in  Liverpool;  without  a door  to  the  drawing-room, 
on  which  occasion  my  father  was  called  in  by  a client 
who  became  my  godfather ; without  light  to  the  stairs, 
which  is  common  ; or  virtually  cut  in  half,  as  by  a mili- 
tary engineer,  are  absurdities  seldom  believed  but  oftener 
perpetrated. 

As  to  competition,  the  matter  is  still  worse.  The 
public  decides  that  it  wants  a cottage,  a shop,  a house,  a 
school,  a parsonage,  or  other  buildings,  of  which  it  fixes 
the  price.  On  what  grounds  it  fixes  that  price  nobody 
can  say  ; yet  the  public,  knowing  nothing  of  the  price  of 
a building,  appoints  a committee  to  spend,  this  sum  in  a 
satisfactory  building  : whether  the  committee,  or  a 
private  person,  wants  the  house.  &c.,  the  following  steps 
are  the  same.  A child  who  has  to  choose  between  a 
large  plain  cake  and  a small  pretty  cake,  would  ask  if 
they  were  equally  good  ; but  the  public  expects  to  have 
its  cake  the  biggest  and  prettiest  at  the  same  time  with- 
out security  as  to  whether  it  is  good  at  all.  So  it  adver- 
tises a competition. 

Where  a lawyer,  a medical  man,  or  a broker,  is 
wanted,  the  public  can  be  tolerably  safe  in  seeing  if  the 
name  is  on  the  rolls  or  lists  of  the  respective  bodies  cor- 
porate, but,  when  the  public  requires  the  services  of  an 
architect,  it  accepts  as  one  any  person  who  chooses  to 
take  the  title.  Of  course,  in  these  days  of  competition 
and  free  trade,  an  architect  on  the  rolls  has  no  right  to 
complain,  either  that  he  is  not  employed,  or  that  a person 
not  on  the  rolls  is  employed  ; but  the  vexatious  part  of 
the  business  is  that,  if  the  public  employs  what  the  pro- 
fession calls  a quack,  and  is  deceived,  robbed,  and  ridi- 
culed, it  unjustly  says,  “ What  is  the  use  of  an 
architect  ?” 

Knowing  the  desire  of  the  public  to  have  its  cake  large 
and  pretty,  men  calling  themselves  architects  engage 
in  competitions,  and  send  the  biggest  and  prettiest 
designs  that  occur.  He  who  sends  the  biggest  and 
prettiest  is  generally  successful.  Does  the  public  believe 
that  the  apprentices  and  clerks  of  architects  are  capable 
of  answering  the  purpose ; if  so,  it  is  as  much  in  the 
wrong  as  if  it  asked  a chemist’s  apprentice  to  take  off  a 
limb  or  tie  an  artery.  Yet  one  half  of  the  competitors 
are  pupils,  clerks,  or  young  men  without  experience ; 
now,  the  public  has  no  right  to  depreciate  a whole  pro- 
fession because  the  apprentices  are  incapable.  A large 
number  of  the  competitors  are  civil  engineers  and  builders, 
men  estimable  no  doubt  in  their  own  lines,  but  no  more 
fitted  for  such  competitions  than  they  would  think  an 
architect  fitted  to  direct  the  water  supply  of  a town,  or 
to  take  a contract  for  the  bricklayer’s  work  of  a public 
building.  Does  the  public  believe  that  the  biggest  and 
prettiest  cake  offered  to  its  acceptance  at  the  price  named, 
is  likely  to  be  good  in  its  constitution?  A single  judge 
might  be  so  uneducated,  but  half-a-dozen  or  a dozen 
can  hardly  be  so  far  wrong.  This  is  the  dilemma,  either 
ignorance  or  injustice  chooses  a cake  made  so  pretty  and 
so  big  that  it  cannot  be  good. 

To  avoid  this  dilemma  for  public  buildings,  the  em- 
ployment of  an  architect  as  judge  is  the  only  course  to 
adopt,  and  has  been  adopted  in  some  cases;  but  the  judge 
may  well  say  that  his  is  a thankless  office,  when  as  has 
been  the  case,hehas  conscientiously  to  report  that  not  one 
of  the  designs  sent  in  by  the  men  who  call  themselves 
architects,  can  be  done  for  the  money  ; or  give  the  ac- 
commodation required.  Then  the  Committee  generally 
throws  aside  the  award,  and  makes  a choice  of  its  own. 

1 1 may  be  said  that  this  is  all  very  true  of  a committee, 
but  that  an  individual  is  always  equally  unfortunate. 
This,  however,  can  be  justly  and  emphatically  denied. 
If  a private  person  employs  no  architect,  his  building 
may  be  whatever  it  will ; if  he  employs  the  first  packing- 
case  maker,  gardener,  painter,  undertaker,  auctioneer, 
who  calls  himself  an  architect,  let  his  building  take  the 


consequences.  Ellesmere-liouse,  Holford-house,  of  the 
present  day ; Burlington-house,  Marlborough-house,  of 
the  past,  are  equally  fine  buildings,  built  by  selected  ar- 
chitects. The  club-houses  are  generally  built  by  com- 
petition, but  amongst  selected  men  only,  as  was  the 
Royal  Exchange ; and  at  Liverpool  the  most  sensible  of 
the  speculators  offered  handsome  prizes  to  competitive 
designs  for  his  new  street  houses.  1 shall  say  no  more 
of  architectural  competition  than  that  the  principal 
leading  architects  do  not  enter  unlimited  competitions, 
unless  justified  by  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  Thus, 
in  the  approaching  competition  for  the  Government  offices, 
the  public  will  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  skill  of 
half-a-dozen  of  our  best  men  ; and  thus,  also,  but  a few 
established  names  of  repute  are  attached  to  the  forty-six 
sets  of  drawings  now  exhibiting  at  King’s  College  tor  the 
Constantinople  Church. 

The  case  of  a private  client  with  a selected  architect  is, 
as  I have  said,  a very  different  one  to  that  of  a com- 
mittee. Some  persons  complain  that  the  client  names 
beforehand  the  price  which  he  will  pay  for  the  building 
that  he  wants,  and  thus  confines  the  taste  of  his  archi- 
tect. On  the  contrary,  the  restrictions  which  the  pecu- 
liar wants  and  wishes  of  the  employer  dictate,  should 
form  the  pressure  to  make  the  fountain  of  genius  play 
high. 

Few  buildings,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  now  built 
under  such  circumstances  as  the  East  India  House.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Chairman  said  to  the  architect  of 
the  Company,  Mr.  Jupp,  “ We  want  a house,  tell  us  how 
much  it  will  cost.”  Mr.  Jupp  made  his  design  and  esti- 
mate, which  were  approved  by  the  Board,  excepting  as  to 
the  front.  The  Board  offered  that  subject,  not  the  whole 
work,  to  a limited  competition,  I believe,  or,  at  all  events, 
chose  another  architect  to  design  it.  Mr.  Jupip  executed 
the  work  for  less  than  his  estimate,  and  the  Board  paid 
the  amount,  with  the  addition  of  a gratuity  to  him  of 
£1,000.  Such  a gift  was  not  singular  in  the  last  century, 
but  now,  we  say,  the  more  important  the  work  the  less 
we  will  pay  for  it  in  proportion. 

In  many  cases  the  architect  is  not  the  offender  who 
causes  a house  to  be  ugly — but  the  want  of  education  in 
the  client. 

Frequently  a good  design  is  cut  down,  to  save  some 
trifling  expense,  and  after  the  contract  is  made  with  the 
builder,  one  alteration  after  another  is  made  by  the 
client,  the  contract  is  void,  and  the  bills  for  extras  when 
added  to  the  amount  of  the  amended  tender  often  greatly 
exceed  the  sum  that  would  have  completed  the  original 
satisfactory  design  for  the  house.  It  is  easy  for  a client 
to  say  that  he  will  make  no  alterations ; but  when  a 
work  is  begun  with  the  sole  object  of  parsimony  before 
the  mind,  one  of  two  things  happens.  If  there  is  an 
architect  employed,  beauty  and  utility  are  sacrificed  to 
convenience  and  strength,  the  meagre  starved  design  does 
not  come  up  to  the  expectation  of  the  proprietor  and  his 
critical  friends,  and  before  and  after  completion  as  much 
is  spent  in  various  attempts  to  improve  the  house  as  would 
have  sufficed  at  first  to  make  it  right ; but  even  then 
the  building  always  betrays  its  sordid  origin  by  its  mean 
features,  which  can  hardly  be  effaced;  the  unhappy 
architect  loses  his  credit,  and  as  the  house  will,  perhaps, 
not  fetch  half  its  cost,  the  disappointed  proprietor  loses 
Iris  money,  when  even  a speculative  builder  would  have 
known  better.  If  there  be  no  architect,  the  usual  result,  in- 
deed, is  that  ornament,  not  beauty,  is  put.  on  to  the  build- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  materials  and  labour ; the  pro- 
pi  ietor  has  saved  the  cost  of  an  architect,  and  has  sunk 
His  money  in  a house  that  will  frequently  not  sell,  and 
will  want  repairs  three  or  four  times  as  often  as  a good 
ugly  house,  and  those  repairs  will  cost  at  least  as  much 
as  the  original  price  of  the  house,  being  immeasurably 
more  than  the  value  of  those  required  for  an  ugly  good  one. 

When  we  begin  to  consider  the  cost  of  a building,  we 
find  another  difficulty  in  store  for  committees.  . The 
cake,  reduced  in  size  and  shorn  of  its  ornaments,  is  put 
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out  to  tender,  and  the  committee  is  puzzled  by  the  re- 
sult. The  figures  I produce  are  tenders  actually  made 


within  the  last  two  months : — 
2,800  ...  757 

400 

252 

2,600 

740 

371 

247 

2,492 

695 

356 

232 

* 2 234 

...  * 558 

...  * 319 

...  * 186 

2,198 

531 

314 

177 

2,197 

530 

313 

177 

2,194 

520 

312 

173 

2,112 

486 

301 

162 

2,005 

470 

286 

157 

9)  20,832 

9)  5287 

9)  2972 

9)  1753 

inclined  to  recommend  the  plan  of  taking  the  first, 
second,  or  third,  as  might  be  previously  settled,  Mow 
the  average  of  tenders  made,  for  we  so  often  see  our  re- 
spectable builders  classed  together  in  the  middle  of  such 
a list  of  tenders,  that  it  is  evident  their  prices  were 
tolerably  near  the  truth.  At  all  events,  they  are  the 
builders  to  whom  I should  apply  in  a limited  competition, 
and  no  doubt  there  are  several  gentlemen,  themselves 
builders,  in  this  Society,  who  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  compete,  except  under  limitation,  i.e., 
that  you  cannot  expect  to  get  good  work  by  an  unlimited 
competition. 

In  order  to  build  cheaply,  the  speculative  builder,  or 
the  bad  builder,  resort,  or  connive  at  a system  of  scamp- 
ing, which,  if  the  work  be  executed  under  an  architect, 
keeps  every  one  connected  with  the  building  in  a fever 
of  quarrel : and  which,  if  it  is  not  executed  under  an 
architect,  may  be  a great  deal  worse  than  the  following 
picture  of  things  which  you  may  see  daily  if  you  will 
stop  and  look  at  the  new  houses  on  the  outskirts  of 
London. 

The  soil  is  perhaps  clay,  at  first  with  no  great  drain 
near  it ; as  soon  as  a large  sewer,  or  a very  hot  season 
comes,  the  foundations  of  the  house  sink  a little  and  the 
walls  crack  considerably.  Or  the  soil  is  mere  dry  rubbish, 
and  the  house  gradually  sinks  into  it ; this  would  be  of 
less  importance  if  the  house  could  keep  upright  while 
sinking;  or  if  the  soil  be  good,  the  foundation,  that  is 
to  say,  the  bottom  courses  of  the  brickwork  are  merely 
bits  of  stone  and  brick  lying  in  a mass  of  mortar. 

Lumps  of  old  brickwork  carefully  built  into  new  walls, 
and  old  road  pavement,  are  not  the  worst  materials  now 
used  for  walls;  indeed,  in  themselves  they  are  jewels 
compared  to  the  bricks,  which,  instead  of  ringing  like  a 
bell  under  the  strike  of  a hammer,  crumble  under  the 
pressure  of  a strong  hand  or  the  touch  of  a light  hammer. 

As  for  the  mortar,  it  is  not  much  better  than  the  bricks ; 
it  ought  to  be  made  of  newly  burnt  lime  and  river  sand  ; 
but  the  lime  is  allowed  to  spoil  before  it  is  used,  and  the 
sand  is  sea  sand  or  pit  sand,  or  road  sand,  road  drift,  or 
road  stuff,  or  the  actual  earth  from  the  site  of  the 
premises ; all  these  have  the  slight  defect  of  either  in- 
troducing vegetable  rot  into  the  new  house,  or  of  pre- 
venting the  mortar  from  becoming  hard ; if  good  lime 
and  sand  are  used,  instead  of  being  made  by  hard 
manual  labour  into  a mass,  having  each  particle  of  sand 
covered  with  a coat  of  lime  (as  to  keeping  it  mellow,  that 
is  now  never  thought  of),  they  are  mixed  by  boys  and 
drenched,  often  with  foul  water,  for  immediate  use,  and 
the  mortar  is  supplied  to  bricklayers,  who  are  engaged 
either  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day : in  either  case  it  is 
their  business  to  get  as  many  bricks  as  they  can  to  look 
laid.  I have  heard  a man  threatened  with  dismissal  by 
a foreman  for  not  laying  half  as  many  bricks  again  in  a 
day  as  are  allowed  in  the  price  of  labour  for  fair  work. 
Often  when  the  bricks  are  good  they  are  sometimes  so 
dry  that  the  water  is  absorbed  out  of  even  well-made 
mortar,  which  dries  into  a powder.  But  in  general  our 
bricks  are  porous  enough,  without  this  additional  fault; 
and  you  may  always  suspect  this  is  the  case  when  there 
is  a rush  of  air  into  the  room  at  the  skirtings : this  is 
healthy,  and  consequently  ought  not  to  be  altogether 
stopped.  You  will  observe  that  when  new  brickwork  has 
bits  of  old  brickwork  in  it,  the  new  settles  down  a good 
I deal  in  the  first  three  months,  but  the  old  has  no  settle- 
ment to  make,  so  there  is  a crack  on  each  side  of  it  for 
some  distance.  Even  where  I have  been  watchful,  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  my  absence  to  finish  a good 
piece  of  foundation  with  rubbish  (and  I have  been  per- 
sonally threatened  for  persevering  in  having  it  taken 
up),  or  to  put  rubbishing  concrete  instead  of  stone  paving ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  building  owner  desired  me  not  to 
interfere,  the  foreman  had  told  him  it  was  safer,  and  cost 
more  than  the  stone.  Bricks  are  laid  now-a-days  with 
a bed  of  mortar,  roughly  smoothed  out,  when  the  brick- 
layer takes  up  a little  on  the  trowel,  wipes  it  off  on  the 


* Average...  2,315  ...  587  ...  330  ...  196 

Fifty  more  examples  of  this  sort  of  competition  are  at 
your  service  ; there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  average  of  these  would  have  amply  remunerated  any 
respectable  tradesman  : the  highest  amounts  perhaps 
arose  from  too  expensive  modes  of  proceeding,  from  the 
expectation  of  large  profits,  and  in  some  cases  from  mis- 
takes ; the  lowest  ones  certainly  arose  from  mistakes  or 
intention. 

If  the  committee  prides  itself  on  honesty,  and  paying 
no  more  than  a thing  is  worth,  but  still  wishes  to  pay 
the  fair  value  of  the  building,  what  choice  can  it  make 
in  such  tenders  ? There  is  an  outcry  if  it  does  not  take 
the  lowest.  If  the  difference  arises  from  a mistake,  the 
builder  generally  withdraws  his  tender  on  hearing  of 
the  large  difference;  but  if  he  is  in  a hurry  to  begin, 
the  committee  may  expect  to  have  either  continual  quar- 
rels, or  to  hear  of  the  builder’s  bankruptcy  with  a de- 
mand from  his  assignees  for  the  most  extravagant  value 
that  can  be  put  upon  so  much  of  the  work  as  is  done. 
A committee,  by  accepting  such  low  tenders,  also  gets 
into  the  difficulty  of  spending  eventually  much  more 
money  than  it  intended.  It  chooses  the  biggest  and 
prettiest  cake  which  it  learns  that  it  can  have  for  its 
money,  and  finds  afterwards  that  it  is  certainly  a large 
and  good  looking  cake,  but  of  flour  and  water  only ; 
that  the  other  ingredients  are  wanting;  that  the  build- 
ing, when  paid  for  according  to  contract,  and  perhaps 
not  too  well  built  for  the  money,  will  cost  as  much 
more  to  finish  before  it  can  be  used ; a result  which 
several  asylums  and  similar  buildings  have  presented 
to  their  subscribers,  owing  entirely  to  the  ignorance  or 
injustice  of  their  committees. 

If  an  individual  attempts  to  build  without  the  as- 
sistance of  an  architect,  he  is  liable  to  the  same  mis- 
fortune ; and  the  quarrels  which  arise  are  amongst  the 
nicest  pickings  for  the  barristers  that  can  be  given  them, 
by  judges  who  dread  having  to  sit  for  several  days  over 
a case  which  consists  of  a builder’s  bill. 

The  usual  way  of  settling  a disputed  account  for 
building,  is  to  measure  all  the  work  and  pay  the  cur- 
rent price  for  it.  This  would  be  the  honestest  way  of 
dealing  in  all  cases,  if  all  work  were  equally  good  and 
were  done  under  similar  circumstances,  and  if  the  cur- 
rent price  could  ever  be  strictly  ascertained.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, too,  that  this  “ measure  and  value”  system,  still 
retained  by  the  Government,  was  open  to  gross  frauds, 
and  that  it  is  in  want  of  revision  ; many  prices  still 
asked  are  those  for  which  the  best  work  was  formerly 
done.  Amongst  other  duties  I have  had  to  value  bad 
work,  and  I can  only  liken  the  difficulty  to  the  trouble 
of  settling  the  precise  value  of  adulterated  food. 

The  great  objection  to  building  by  unrestricted  com- 
petition is,  that  it  gives  the  best  chance  to  the  worst  man, 
to  the  man  who  intends  to  break  his  contract  or  to  defraud 
his  creditors. 

But  no  human  system  can  be  entirely  free  from  im- 
perfections and  disadvantages.  Both  committees  and 
individuals  are  obliged  to  announce  that  they  do  not  bind 
themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 

If  called  upon  to  name  a better  method,  I should  feel 
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edge  of  a brick  already  laid,  and  puts  the  next  brick  in 
place  with  as  little  exertion  as  possible  : when  this  little 
bit  of  mortar  has  perished,  the  air  circulates  in  the  wall 
in  a manner  that  is  advantageous  to  our  health,  but  de- 
cidedly inconvenient  and  annoying,  and  the  bouse  wants 
what  is  called  pointing,  of  which  you  all  understand 
the  nature,  expense,  and  trouble  ; in  fact,  the  house  re- 
quires painting  and  papering  after  it.  But  these  are 
not  actually  germs  of  danger  sufficient  to  cause  the 
house  to  be  pulled  down  : they  may  cause  alarm  to  the 
inhabitants,  but  danger  is  real  when  the  soil  alters  its 
condition,  when  the  bottom  parts  of  the  wall  turn  up 
on  to  the  kitchen  floor,  when  the  walls  and  piers  bulge 
out  in  the  middle  of  their  height,  when  the  walls  begin 
to  overhang,  when  the  bricks  in  the  arches  of  the  win- 
dows begin  to  drop  out  like  teeth  ; in  any  of  these  cases 
I would  recommend  you  to  apply  to  a real  architect, 
and  if  he  should  say,  “ Go  out,”  I would  take  the  advice 
if  possible.  Sometimes  indeed,  we  hear  of  a few  wedges 
being  lightly  driven  into  cracks,  with  the  advice  that 
the  tenants  should  “go”  if  the  wedges  fall  by  their 
own  weight  out  of  the  cracks  when  the  cracks  get 
larger.  Some  persons  are  so  strong-minded  as  to  sleep 
without  further  precautions  in  such  a house  : others  have 
some  one  to  sit  up  all  night  and  watch  the  wedges;  but 
I recommend  that  little  bells,  or,  better  still,  detonating 
balls,  should  be  fixed  to  the  wedges,  because  the  old 
nurse  or  watchman  might  go  to  sleep  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  family. 

A building  may  be  really  dangerous,  yet  give  no  sign 
of  the  fact  to  most  observers.  A house  may  appear  very 
dangerous  without  there  being  any  real  cause  for  its 
demolition.  I suspect  that  we  borrowed  from  France  or 
Germany  the  system  of  tying  one  or  more  houses  to- 
gether with  iron  rods,  which  announce  their  existence  by 
a sort  of  coal-plate  fastened  on  the  outsides.  This 
affords  an  object  for  decoration,  which  has  not  yet  been 
treated  successfully  in  London,  but  abroad  these  plates 
(which  are  technically  called  anchors)  are  full  of  signifi- 
cance and  loveliness  of  form  and  grace  of  design,  to  which 
the  beauty  of  colour  might  be  added. 

Among  the  little  defects  of  the  public,  I am  inclined 
to  place  the  notion  that  an  architect  should  be  able  to 
say  whether  a house  is  in  danger  or  not  by  simply  look- 
ing at  it.  Some  architects  certainly  have  an  apparently 
instinctive  appreciation  of  real  danger,  as  some  physicians 
can  foresee  apoplexy ; but  the  medical  man  gets  the  aid 
of  the  tongue,  the  pulse,  the  stethoscope,  and  a state- 
ment of  the  internal  feelings, — the  architect  is  generally 
allowed,  like  the  Eastern  physicians,  to  see  the  skin  of 
his  patient,  but  not  to  touch  it.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
outrage  upon  domestic  comfort  and  private  property 
more  resented  than  the  sensible  attempt  of  a surveyor 
whom  the  public  may  employ  to  examine  a house.  Does 
he  want  to  see  if  the  roof  and  chimnies  are  sound  ; there 
is  noway  out  to  them  except  througha  hole  big  enough  for 
a child,  but  scarcely  for  a man,  and  if  he  puts  his  head 
through,  he  generally  sees  that  unless  he  means  to  risk 
his  neck,  he  had  better  send  for  a long  ladder  and  get 
up  outside.  The  connexion  between  long  ladders  and 
broken  slates,  and  the  consequences,  are  familiar,  of 
course,  to  many  present.  If  lie  wishes  to  see  that  the 
floors  are  sound,  and  wants  to  have  a board  in  each  floor 
removed,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  done  an  injury  to 
one  of  the  family  ; or  if  the  house  be  empty,  and  he  tries 
to  see  what  sort  of  bricks  are  behind  the  stucco  or 
plastered  front  of  the  walls,  the  landlord  watches  him 
as  he  would  a thief;  but  the  great  explosion  of  wrath 
is  caused  by  a hint  as  to  the  foundations  and  the  drains; 
in  fact,  the  surveyor  who  goes  that  length  had  better 
be  a man  able  to  control  his  temper.  Yet  all  these  are 
points  on  which  a prudent  man  ought  to  be  satisfied 
before  he  takes  a house  for  seven  years,  and  much  more 
before  he  buys  house  property. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  are  other  indications  of 
the  state  of  the  health  of  a house,  and  1 will  liberally 


put  you  in  possession  of  some  of  the  principal  ones.  If 
you  walk  over  a house  and  find  that  the  walls  are 
cracked  or  damp,  that  the  paperhangings  are  changed  in, 
colour,  that  the  floors  shake,  that  the  stairs  creak,  that 
the  doors  and  windows  have  not  fitted,  then  you  may  be 
sure  that  you  are  among  the  elements  of  a haunted 
house,  and  that  you  had  better  not  enter  it  again  with- 
out professional  advice.  I run  no  risk  in  this  liberality, 
for  people  are  found  to  take  houses  with  a clause  that 
“ no  dancing  is  allowed  on  the  premises.”  We  all  know 
cases  where  the  supper  has  been  demolished  by  the  ceil- 
ing, and  now  we  go  to  houses  where  the  ground  and 
first  floors  are  propped  up  on  the  occasion  of  an  evening 
party,  though  no  dancing  is  contemplated. 

But  neither  the  public  nor  professional  men  can  tell 
without  experience  the  signs  of  premature  old  age  in  a. 
house.  When  it  was  young,  the  heedless,  speculative 
builder  had  caused  the  walls  to  be  run-up,  and  a brick- 
layer knows  full  well  the  meaning  of  that  word.  He  put 
their  footings  on  the  wet  ground,  with  no  lead,  or  slate, 
or  asphalte  soles  ; he  put  no  area  round  them,  but 
wrapped  them  up  with  wet  clay  (or,  perhaps,  he  put  an 
area  under  the  clay,  as  is  sometimes  rather  uselessly 
managed) ; as  to  the  chimney-stacks,  they  are,  probably, 
as  usual,  only  skins  of  brickwork,  enclosing  flues  and 
those  vast  holes  for  the  reception  of  red-hot  soot,  which 
set  so  many  houses  on  fire  ; the  arches  of  the  windows 
and  door- openings  are,  probably,  only  shams;  and,  as  to 
the  exterior  cornices,  let  the  coroner’s  inquests  tell  how 
they  are  made,  llotten  paving-stones  are  laid,  off  their 
balance,  on  the  wall,  and  are  to  be  kept  in  their  place  by 
a load  of  parapet,  until  the  day  when  some  one  steps  off 
a ladder  on  to  the  cornice,  either  for  repairs,  or  in  case 
of  fire,  or  until  a new  proprietor  removes  the  parapet  in 
the  course  of  alterations  and  improvements.  Then,  per- 
haps, there  is  a large  amount  of  what  may  be  called 
hereditary  disease  in  the  house.  For  example,  the  car- 
penters employ  sometimes  decayed  old  stuff,  and  exhibit 
their  forethought  of  using  no  more  of  it  than  can  be 
helped,  by  putting  that  stuff  at  distances  a quarter  larger 
than  is  generally  allowed  for  new  and  good  materials. 
Of  course  builders  who  will  do  that  will  not  hesitate  to 
do  without  a girder  or  a main  beam,  if  possible,  or  will 
put  a couple  of  joists  to  represent  it,  and  will  put  unsea- 
soned brestsumers  to  carry  the  whole  weight  of  a front 
upon  story-ports  that  will  bend,  literally  bend,  under  the 
weight  of  the  brestsumer,  before  the  brickwork  goes 
upon  it  at  all ; or  will  carry  a whole  house  upon  little 
iron  columns,  which  are  so  small  that  they  act  like  brad- 
awls, and  cut  at  top  and  bottom  into  these  walls,  which, 
of  course,  leads  to  settlements.  As  to  partitions,  so  slight 
that  we  must  not  lean  against  them  until  they  are  lathed 
and  plastered,  but  so  framed  that  if  a tenant  wants  to 
cut  a doorway  in  them  he  cuts  the  one  piece  of  wood 
which  holds  the  whole  together,  I am  inclined  to  deem 
them  less  prejudicial  than  roofs,  heavy  enough  in 
appearance,  but  of  decayed  or  unseasoned  wood.  1 must 
not,  however,  fail  to  give  to  our  modern  carpenters  in 
London  the  credit  of  making  two  new  joists,  or  two  new 
boards,  out  of  a single  old  one.  At  Brighton,  however, 
they  can,  and  do,  get  three  floor  boards  out  of  a single 
old  one.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  unscientific  to  use  the 
half-joists  in  the  present  way  V ; they  would,  un- 
doubtedly, be  stronger  if  laid  /\,  but  then  there  would 
be  nothing  to  nail  the  boards  upon.  The  joiners  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  pitied  who  are  sent  into  a house  to  put  their 
slips  of  dry  wood  into  the  crevices  between  each  pair  of 
floor-boards  that  have  shrunk,  and  to  make  the  skirtings 
fit  close  to  the  floor;  but  it  is  generally  considered 
best  to  remove  the  doors  which  not  only  have  their 
panels  split,  but  are  so  twisted  that  when  they  are  shut 
at  the  top  a rule  may  be  passed  near  the  bottom.  A 
very  usual  cause  of  gradual  and  unseen  decay  in  a 
house  is  the  roof.  The  small-sized  slates  split  and  let 
the  water  in,  and  are  laid  so  badly  that  the  water  gets 
in  if  they  do  not  split.  They  are  fastened  with  iron 
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nails  that  decay  and  let  the  slates  slip  and  cut  the 
gutter,  which  is  either  of  zinc  or  lead,  and  in  both  cases 
too  thin,  and  so  leaks;  the  junction  of  the  slates  with 
the  walls  is  puttied  up  with  cement,  which  cracks  and 
lets  the  water  in  ; the  gutter  is  not  deep  enough,  and 
overflows ; and  the  rain-water  pipes  are  so  small  that 
they  easily  get  stopped. 

The  fall  of  ceilings  is  not  always  a mark  of  danger ; 
the  plasterers  have  covered  the  partition  and  ceiling  tim- 
bers so  liberally  with  laths,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
plaster  to  be  pushed  between  them  and  turn  over,  so  as  to 
make  what  is  called  a key,  which  in  fact  is  to  fasten  it 
to  the  laths  ; it  will  not  stick  of  itself  to  the  laths  for 
any  length  of  time  if  there  is  the  slightest  tremor  in  the 
house — children  playing  in  the  room  should  be  taught 
that  if  they  are  very  uproarious  the  ceiling  may  tumble 
upon  them,  as  in  the  case  of  a school  lately.  The  great 
quantity  of  water  used  in  making  the  mortar  for  plaster- 
ing, kept  a house  very  damp  for  some  time  formerly  ; but 
now  the  drying  is  forced  by  braziers  full  of  charcoal  in 
each  room ; habits  of  tape  and  rule,  and  a deplorable 
want  of  scientific  knowledge,  invariably  put  a brazier 
under  the  flower  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  ; the  room 
becomes  very  hot,  the  flower  and  mouldings  begin  to  crack 
and  perhaps  to  fall,  whilst  cracks  of  infinite  variety  as  to 
shape  and  magnitude  appear  on  the  ceiling  and  the  walls. 
That  is  to  say,  this  happens  only  when  the  doors  are  left 
open,  for  many  peopleshut  them,  and  the  charcoal  fire  goes 
out  soon  afterwards.  In  a few  days  the  plastered  walls  are 
so  many  fields  of  blisters,  arising  from  the  badly  burnt 
lime  in  the  mortar ; but  this  passes  unregarded,  for  the 
painter  and  paper-hanger  have  yet  to  come. 

The  painter  attempts  to  disguise  all  defects  with  paint 
and  putty,  but  as  the  work  is  done  in  a damp  house, 
every  patch  and  spot  of  the  knotting  or  covering  of  the 
had  wood,  and  of  the  nail  holes  filled  with  putty,  can  be 
seen  through  the  finishing  coat  of  paint — the  paint,  how- 
ever, is  to  blame  partly,  for  it  has  hardly  been  paint  at 
all  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word. 

Tire  paperhanger  is  equally  unlucky ; he  does  his  best, 
I suppose,  to  get  the  joints  of  his  papers  to  match,  but 
it  tries  the  temper  to  see  a good  red  flock  paper  with  a 
white  line  at  each  joint,  and  to  see  half  the  colours  dis- 
appear just  because  the  papers  were  hung  before  the 
plastering  was  quite  dry.  When  that  is  the  case  it  is 
usual  to  see  if  the  grates  have  not  got  rusty  and  so 
stained  the  chimney  pieces ; that  stain  nothing  that  I can 
name  will  remove. 

But  what  does  all  this  matter '?  We  see  along  our 
suburbs  whole  rows  of  houses  unfinished  or  partly 
finished ; when  the  plasterers  begin  their  work,  an  in- 
scription says,  “ This  desirable  (or  this  excellent)  family 
residence  to  be  let,”  and  Karswilliams  Lodge  is  actually 
let  in  time  to  allow  the  board  to  be  used  for  the  next 
house— and  so  on  along  the  row. 

Our  forefathers  were  usually  so  short-sighted  as  to 
lose  a year’s  rent,  by  waiting  so  long  before  they  painted 
and  papered,  and  the  medical  men  seem  to  think  that  a 
damp  house  is  not  so  safe  to  sleep  in  as  the  wet  plaids  of 
which  we  have  heard.  But  the  house  is  taken  ; let  the 
tenant  look  to  the  rest,  because,  after  all  the  trouble  of 
moving  furniture,  perhaps  new,  a fire  is  lighted  for  the 
first  time  and  in  the  best  room,  probably  to  receive  the 
bride  on  her  entrance  to  home.  You  may  imagine  her  ex- 
clamation when  she  ventured  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
was  straightway  saluted  by  what  Bulwer  felicitously 
terms  a joyous  dance  of  those  monads  vulgarly  called 
smuts  or  blacks  ; you  feel  indignation  at  the  bridegroom 
who  exclaimed  to  the  choking  servant  that  he  had  to  go 
to  the  city,  and  rushed  out  with  the  blacks  tumultuously 
following  him  to  the  gate,  one  yard  from  the  door-step. 
The  money  value  of  the  fretting,  and  fuming,  and 
worry,  and  care,  consequent  upon  the  discovery  that  a 
chimney  will  not  draw,  may  be  calculated;  but  when 
half-a-dozen  chimneys  rebel,  the  sum  is  beyond  belief — 
of  course  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  rebelliously  will  not 


roll  up  the  chimney,  hut  prefer  going  out  by  the  door 
or  the  window,  are  endured  in  the  hope  that  when  the 
chimney  is  dry,  all  will  be  right,  but  in  the  mean  time 
the  ceiling,  the  paper,  and  the  paint  get  discoloured,  and 
the  tenant  must  have  no  fire,  or  go  to  a chimney  doctor. 
This  functionary,  generally  a white  wizard,  engages  to 
unbewitch  the  chimney  with  a patent  top,  good  in  some 
cases  on  principles  which  he  does  not  understand,  and 
when  at  last  the  patient  victim  will  try  no  more  tops,  he 
gets  as  a parting  blessing  the  hint  that  perhaps  there  is  a 
brick  too  much,  or  perhaps  a brick  too  little,  in  the 
chimney. 

A guileless  and  uneducated  portion  of  English  house- 
holders living  in  London,  also  appears  to  have  a belief 
that  all  these  points  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  district 
surveyor.  He  is  to  be  paid,  the  Act  of  Parliament  says, 
and  of  course  he  is  to  do  something  for  his  money. 
Several  district  surveyors  could  tell  you  that  they  are 
often  expecte’d  to  do  for  their  fee  of  shillings,  as  much 
work  beyond  what  the  act  requires,  as  an  engineer  would 
charge  guineas  for.  It  is  desirable  that  the  fiction  of  every 
Englishman’s  having  a knowledge  of  the  laws,  was  in 
this  case  a fact ; the  district  surveyor’s  duty  is  simply,  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  to  watch  the  building  owner,  the 
architect,  and  the  builder,  and  to  see  that  they  do  not, 
from  ignorance,  carelessness,  wilfulness,  or  misapprehen- 
sion, transgress  certain  rules  laid  down  in  the  Act. 

If  the  public  expects  that  any  architect  can  possibly  see 
every  brick  laid,  every  heap  of  mortar  made,  every  piece 
of  timber  cut,  every  slate  laid,  in  shortevery  thing  done, 
it  makes  a mistake  which  should  be  rectified.  It  might 
as  well  expect  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  to  weigh  every  letter 
that  passes  into  the  Post  Office. 

If  the  public  will  avail  itself  of  unlimited  competition, 
and  will  not  pay  the  builder  a fair  price  for  his  work,  the 
class  of  honest  builders  will  die  out,  and  in  all  our  houses 
we  shall  see  one  or  more  faults  like  those  which  I have 
just  described,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  and  for 
most  of  which  proof  can  be  found  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  day,  and  for  one  or  two  of  which,  taken  separately, 
proof  will  be  found  in  the  experience  of  my  audience,  or 
of  their  friends. 

Thus  are  houses  built  to  be  sold,  and  the  question 
arises  can  any  better  houses  be  built  under  the  present 
system  of  competition  ? 

It  is  want  of  education,  and  also  fashion,  which  allows 
the  public  to  rent  or  buy  any  such  houses  at  all,  and 
which  allows  the  builders  to  erect  such  houses ; and,  as 
the  attention  of  the  Society  appears  to  be  especially 
turned  at  present  to  popular  education,  I hope  that 
these  observations,  on  points  which  are  not  thus 
treated  in  any  book,  will  be  acceptable,  as  giving  some 
insight  into  those  most  useful,  but  too  much  neglected, 
portions  of  knowledge  as  regards  a dwelling.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  the  public  that,  because  all  ornament  has  not 
been  set  aside,  economy  was  not  a great  object  with  the 
speculative  builder.  This  is  a great  fallacy.  Where 
absolute  parsimony  is  required,  all  ornament  must  be  set 
aside,  but  when  economy  is  the  object,  ornament  is  fre- 
quently requisite,  for  the  desire  to  have  some  decoration 
in  his  dwelling  is  usual,  perhaps  inherent,  in  man  ; and 
speculative  bad  builders  know  the  fact  so  well  that  they 
think  rightly  it  is  economical  to  spend  some  of  the  money 
saved  by  bad  construction  on  decoration.  Thus  the  grain- 
ing or  imitative  painting  is  an  effective  investment  of  capi- 
tal. There  are  few  eyes  to  which  colour  is  not  attractive, 
and  an  empty  house,  decorat  ed  in  the  best  taste,  if  that  be  a 
simple  one,  is  not  easily  let.  It  seems  necessary  to  hang 
gaudy  papers,  and  to  paint  the  woodwork  in  imitation  of 
oak  and  maple.  The  moment  the  house  is  furnished  this 
effect  disappears ; the  spots  of  gaudy  paper  that  appear 
among  the  furniture  are  obtrusive  and  uncomfortable  ; 
as  for  the  woodwork,  nobody  sees  whether  the  imitation 
be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ; and  there  only  remains  the 
varnished  marbled  paper  of  the  staircase — that  is  econo- 
mical, because  the  colour  is  desirable  as  giving  an  air  of 
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comfort,  and.  spots  of  dirt  are  supposed  to  be  part  of  the 
pattern.  There  can  be  no  faith  in  the  cleanly  habits  of 
people  who  put  up  a varnished  paper  on  the  staircase. 
The  question  of  sham,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  is  in- 
tentionally avoided  this  evening : it  is  enough  for  my 
purpose  to  say  that  the  imitation  for  doors,  shutters,  and 
skirtings,  of  woods  that  cannot  be  afforded,  is  generally 
a profitable  investment  of  capital,  like  most  of  the  other 
deceptions  by  which  we  keep  up  appearances — deceptions 
which  are  regarded  by  some  earnest  persons  as  offences 
less  against  good  taste  than  against  morality  and  political 
economy. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  the  investment  of 
capital  in  houses  is  a speculation  to  be  recommended, 
either  to  a person  wishing  to  purchase  a residence  for 
himself,  or  to  a person  having  a little  money  to  invest. 
Tor  suppose  the  sum  to  be  invested  is  £1,350,  and  he 
decides  to  build  for  himself  by  unlimited  competition,  he 
may  get  the  following  tenders,  (which  have  really  oc- 
curred,) £1,497,  £1,445,  £1,325,  £1,298,  £1,198,  average 
£1 ,352.  If  lie  takes  the  lowest  tender  he  saves  £150  that 
he  may  fund  at  3 per  cent.,  and  this  will  give  him  back 
his  £1 ,200  in  70  years.  Perhaps  he  lets  the  houses  on  lease, 
and  avoids  the  repairs  ; but  if  not  so  lucky,  he  can  usually 
manage  to  pocket  three  years’  rent  in  seven,  and  if  con- 
tent with  a clear  profit  rent  of  7$  per  cent.,  (instead  oflO 
generally  asked,)  he  fancies  that  he  sees  in  35  years 
£1,350  in  rent,  without  reckoning  compound  interest,  and 
the  houses  to  sell,  and  the  £412  made  by  his  original 
saving,  and  you  will  say  that  a house  ought  to  clear  more 
than  three  years’  rent  out  of  seven.  But  it  does  not, 
somehow,  if  it  is  not  a well  built  house. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  £1350  had  been  spent,  the 
builder  would  only  fancy  that  he  saw  in  35  years  £1,350 
in  rent,  without  compound  interest,  and  the  houses  to  sell ; 
for  such  houses  will  fetch  no  more  rent  from  a sensible 
public  than  the  bad  ones  in  the  same  street ; it  must  drop 
its  rent  to  the  £90,  which  its  competitor  can  afford  to 
take. 

Is  it  in  human  speculation  to  resist  these  results.  Whom 
does  it  hurt  ? Why  should  the  builder  be  forced  to  spend 
the  extra  £150  on  each  house  or  set  of  houses. 

The  policy  of  honesty  in  building  only  shows  itself  after 
a time. 

Every  year  of  a badly  built  house  may  be  said  to  cost 
at  least  one-third  of  the  rent  in  repairs  ; if  they  are  not 
done  the  house  goes  to  ruin  at  once,  and  many  persons 
have  not  more  spare  money  than  that  which  they  have 
invested ; several  such  houses  require  that  a man  shall  have 
capital,  and  the  speculative  builders  generally  have  little 
or  none. 

Our  modern  houses  are  so  badly  built,  that  even  respect- 
able builders  now  find  it  difficult  to  sell  a lease,  and  can 
scarcely  get  any  one  to  take  a 7,  14,  or  21  years  lease  ; 
people  begin  to  see  the  advantage  of  taking  a house  upon 
trial,  and  a three  years  agreement  isthe  consequence;  at 
the  end  of  that  time  so  much  is  wanting  to  the  house, 
that  the  trouble  and  expense  of  moving  is  balanced  by 
the  inconvenience  of  having  workmen  in  the  house,  and 
by  the  discovery  that  not  far  off  there  is  another  new 
house  to  be  let  for  three  years,  decorated  after  the  latest 
fashion. 

In  seven  years  the  £1,200  houses  will  have  demanded 
the  outlay  of  £180,  but  the  £1,350  houses  nothing:  and 
supposing  that  neither  have  let,  the  truth  gains  at  once. 
In  fourteen  years  the  £1,200  houses  will  have  cost  £360 
n repairs,  but  the  £1,350  houses  perhaps  only  £90.  In 
the  first  fourteen  years  the  £1,200  houses  may  have 
luckily  produced  £540  clear ; the  £1 ,350  houses  are 
hardly  likely  to  have  lost  more  than  three  tenants,  and 
would  then  have  produced  £990,  so  that  the  balance  on 
the  side  of  good  building  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  is — 
£990  — 90  rr  900  against  £540  -|-  £150  and  interest,  or 
£900  less  £765  z:  £135  more  than  the  bad  building 
gives. 

It  is  quite  true  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  seven  years 


the  rents  may  fall  equally,  but  the  proportion  of  profit 
will  alter  in  favour  of  good  building. 

The  great  damage  that  a bad  house  does  to  a good 
one  in  the  same  street,  or  near  it,  is  to  reduce  the 
rents  and  the  market  values  to  the  same  level.  All 
houses  have  suspicious  characters  in  the  eyes  of  a pur- 
chaser at  auctions.  But  when  35  years  have  expired, 
the  £1,200  houses  will  not  be  so  good,  with  all 
the  money  spent  on  them,  as  the  £1,350  houses,  and  at 
the  end  of  70  years,  if  not  much  sooner,  their  value 
will  have  perished,  but  the  £1,350  houses  will  fetch 
about  as  much  in  35  years  as  at  present. 

And  society  is  interested  in  the  question.  Although 
the  saving  apparently  of  the  £150  is  considered,  there 
is  a loss  to  society  of  £720  on  the  £1,200  houses,  but 
the  repairs  of  the  £1,350  houses  are  only  a loss  of 
£382,  so  that  society  loses  to  the  individual  £338 
on  every  £1,200  spent  in  bad  building.  I leave  the 
importance  of  this  subject  to  yourselves. 

Speaking  of  honesty,  I must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
the  speculative  builder  has  a great  advantage  over  the 
private  building  owner  in  the  discounts  allowed  by  the 
trades,  which  allow  him  to  sell  his  building,  while  finish- 
ing, at  prime  cost;  whereas  the  private  owner  has  to 
pay  his  builder  that  “ prime  cost”  and  a profit  , and  in 
large  works  probably  the  amount  paid  to  the  architect  for 
looking  to  his  interests,  before  he  can  sell,  and  therefore- 
he  cannot  afford  to  sell  at  builders’  prices ; if  he  at- 
tempts to  sell  by  auction,  the  scamped  work  of  the 
speculating  builders  has  ruined  his  property  before  he 
finished.  But  if  he  can  hold  the  property,  he  can  beat 
the  others  by  his  honesty. 

Thus  I have  shown  you  the  various  characters  and 
difficulties  of  the  building  owner,  either  as  a committee 
or  as  an  individual — -of  the  architect  as  an  agent,  whether 
professional  or  quack — of  the  builder,  as  a monopolist 
and  a tradesman — -and  of  the  speculative  builder.  I have 
shown  you  the  situation  of  many  of  our  old  London 
houses  according  to  their  age,  and  you  can  see  their 
duration  as  well  as  myself.  I have  shown  you  most  of 
the  chief  defects  that  exist  in  modern  buildings,  with 
many  of  the  causes  of  their  early  ruin.  I have  shown  you 
how  if  good,  their  cost, at  first,  is  extravagant  to  the  build- 
ing owner,  but  if  bad,  a good  investment  at  the  moment  to 
the  speculative  builder ; and  I trust  that  I have  shown  you 
that  if  the  systems  which  I have  condemned  are  conti- 
nued, no  blame  for  faults  of  construction  or  want  of 
beauty  in  our  buildings  can  justly  be  attributed  to  the 
members  of  the  profession  to  which  I have  the  honour  to 
belong. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson  said,  that  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries  houses  and  house  accommodation  had  influenced 
the  morals  of  a people  a9  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  laws 
and  teaching.  Let  them  read  any  of  the  sanitary  reports 
published  of  late  years,  such  as  those  on  Plymouth,  Dover, 
Portsmouth,  Penrith,  and  others,  where  it  would  be  found 
that  the  poor  and  working  classes  generally  were  crowded 
into  single-room  tenements — parents  and  children,  and 
lodgers,  males  and  females,  without  any  means  of  separa- 
tion. Thus  vice  and  immorality  grew  with  a child’s 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  its  strength,  inculcated  by 
“example,”  which  “ prevails  when  precept  fails,”  so  that: 
schools  for  vice  were  far  more  numerous  than  schools  for 
virtue,  and  teachers  of  vice  far  more  diligent  than  teachers 
of  virtue,  llow,  then,  could  a few  short  lessons  in  school 
eradicate  the  ingrained  evil,  llow  could  temporary  re- 
formatories, in  a few  short  months,  eradicate  a taint  which 
was  generations  old  ? Schools  were  necessary,  and  it  was 
proper  to  establish  reformatories,  1-ut  education  must 
begin  at  home,  and  from  the  cradle;  and  that  it  may  so 
begin,  the  poor  mu>t  have  proper  house  accommodation 
provided.  There  must  be  a chance  of  virtue  given 
to  all  ; there  must,  therefore,  bo  means  of  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes.  The  duty  of  providing  or  of 
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superintending  such  accommodation  ought  to  devolve 
on  parish  and  municipal  authorities.  Gaols  were 
built  at  great  cost, — upwards  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a cell.  Workhouses  were  built  for  paupers.  By 
our  negligence  vice  was  allowed  to  produce  criminals  for 
our  gaols;  and  by  our  negligence  disease  was  allowed  to 
produce  paupers  for  our  workhouses.  To  interfere  beyond 
what  was  now  done  would  be  termed  “centralisation.” 
Model  lodging-houses  and  model  dwellings  had  done 
good,  and  would  do  more  good;  but  individual  efforts 
would  never  overtake  the  existing  national  evil.  The 
remedy  must  be  national.  At  present  civilisation  might 
be  compared  to  a slumbering  volcano — vice  pervaded 
the  hidden  stratum  upon  which  the  fair  outside  rested. 
A little  smoke  at  the  summit,  with  here  and  there 
clinks  and  cracks  at  the  aides,  served  to  show  the  fire 
beneath.  All  was  fair  above;  all  was  unstable  and  ter- 
rible below.  Civilization,  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
would  be  the  only  safe  remedy.  Houses  must  be  im- 
proved ; all  other  reforms  would  fail  if  this  reform  re- 
mained neglected.  Buildings  in  London  streets,  especially 
in  the  new  West-end  parts,  were  as  like  each  other  as  peas 
in  a pod.  Like  had  begotten  like  with  a vengeance. 
Neither  the  Chinese  nor  the  Japanese  ever  repeated 
themselves  more  than  our  modern  builders  had  done; 
and  one  of  the  worst  features  about,  such  houses  was  that 
the  better  they  were  the  worse  they  were.  A West-end 
Terrace  or' Square  house  was  so  well  constructed  as  not 
to  admit  of  ventilation;  the  walls  were  solid,  as  per  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  all  the  parts  were  so  perfectly  fitted 
as  not  to  admit  fresh  air,  which  could  only  be  obtained 
by  ventilation  ; hence,  their  perfection  of  workmanship 
was  an  evil,  unless  combined  with  scientific  construction. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  said  the  paper  of  his  friend  Mr.  Pap- 
worth  had  been  very  slightly  directed  to  the  subject 
which  had  lately  occupied  a great  deal  of  attention,  viz., 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  The  paper  rather  treated  of' 
the  larger  descriptions  of  dwellings  in  and  about  London, 
and  therefore  he  feared  it  would  be  somewhat  confusing 
the  subject  to  mix  up  one  with  the  other.  With  regard 
to  what  were  termed  respectable  dwellings,  it  would 
hardly  be  denied  that  within  the  last  thirty  or  fifty 
years  the  quality  of  those  houses — -notwithstanding  that 
materials  of  every  description  were  much  cheaper,  and 
although  the  Legislature  had  removed  the  duty  upon 
bricks,  glass,  timber,  and  other  articles  used  in  build- 
ing, and  had  done  much  with  a view  to  get  better 
houses — -yet  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  houses  were 
infinitely  worse ; and  it  was  a fact  that  vast  numbers 
of  houses  built  prior  to  the  year  1700,  and  let  perhaps  at 
rentals  of  £L00  a year,  were  worth  more  years’  purchase 
than  houses  built  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  It  was 
unpleasant  to  speak  of  his  (Mr.  Ashpitel’s)  own  profession, 
and  to  argue  that  in  these  cases  a competent  architect 
should  be  employed  to  look  after  the  buildings,  and  to 
see  that  they  built  good  houses.  It  was,  however,  a very 
extraordinary  thing  with  regard  to  buildings,  that  it  was 
almost  the  only  branch  of  trade  where  an  individual  in 
a matter  of  business  trusted  wholly  and  entirely  to 
another  whose  interests  were  diametrically  opposed  to  his 
own.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a person  was  about 
to  build  upon  an  extensive  scale,  there  was  a number  of 
persons  immediately  ready  to  “ earwig”  him,  as  it  was 
called.  They  would  say,  “ what  is  the  use  of  having  an 
architect:  the  owner  had  much  better  do  without,  and 
save  the  five  per  cent.”  There  was  magic  in  that  saving 
of  five  per  cent,  to  a capitalist.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plied also  to  the  subject  of  repairs.  It  was  one  of  the 
strangest  anomalies  of  the  day  — that  men  should  be 
found  to  place  implicit  faith  in  the  saving  of  five  per 
cent,  by  the  non-employment  of  an  architect.  Let  them 
take  the  case  of  a man  who  was  going  to  lay  out 
£10,000  in  building ; he  would  higgle  with  an  architect 
to  obtain  his  services  at  four  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay, 
and  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  who  entered  upon 
a matter  with  so  narrow  a spirit  should  become  a prey 


to  those  whose  interests  were  opposed  to  their  own.  Let 
them  look  at  what  was  doing  in  France — let  them  com- 
pare what  was  doing  in  Paris  with  the  best  work  about 
London.  There  were  honourable  exceptions,  no  doubt, 
and  amongst  them  he  might  mention  the  late  Mr.  Cubitt, 
who,  although  to  some  extent  perhaps  a speculative 
builder,  yet  always  did  his  work  well.  There  were,  how- 
ever, millions  of  money  spent  in  the  metropolis,  and  they 
saw  nothing  for  it  compared  with  what  they  saw  in  the 
sister  metropolis  of  Paris.  In  the  latter  city  it  was 
justly  considered  that  there  must  be  a union  of  education 
with  practice — the  union  of  the  long  study  of  the  artist 
with  the  experience  of  the  man  of  business.  What  had 
been  lately  done  in  Paris  threw  London  into  the  shade. 
The  money  expended  in  building  in  Paris  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  was  probably  not  one-hundredth 
part  of  what  had  been  spent  for  the  like  purposes  in 
London,  and  yet  they  saw  to  what  advantage  it  had 
been  laid  out  in  the  former  city.  That  city  was  now  be- 
ginning to  claim  pre-eminence  over  the  renowned  Italian 
cities.  The  Rue  de  Rivoli  was  shown  to  the  foreigner 
as  a work  which  could  hardly  be  matched  in  the  world. 
The  system  had  operated  frightfully  with  reference  to 
the  poor.  The  building  of  the  dwellings  for  the  poor  in 
this  country  for  many  years  past  had  almost  entirely  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  class  of  what  were  called 
scamping  builders.  They  ran  up  buildings  which  looked 
well  outside  for  a little  time,  but  which  soon  let  in  wind 
and  water  through  the  walls  and  roof,  having  been  put 
up  with  an  utter  disregard  to  the  health  and  the  morals 
of  the  persons  who  were  to  inhabit  them.  He  thought  a 
great  deal  more  might  be  done  with  regard  to  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  poor  than  had  yet  been  accomplished.  The 
different  inventions  that  had  come  before  them  from 
time  to  time,  for  warming,  ventilation,  and  other  sanitary 
matters,  which  he  could  not  now  enter  upon,  had  been 
woefully  disregarded.  These  questions  had,  he  was 
aware,  been  taken  up  by  several  gentlemen  now  present, 
and  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  to  some  extent 
by  himself.  A very  peculiar  task  had  devolved  upon  him 
lately.  Near  to  him  was  a district  inhabited  not  by 
the  poorest  class,  but  by  skilled  labourers,  men  earning 
from  25s.  to  30s.  and  40s.  pier  week.  There  was  more 
difficulty  to  house  those  people  than  any  other  class. 
What  were  called  the  £10  houses  were  not  adapted  for 
them  ; and  to  get  self-contained  houses  for  those  who  could 
afford  a higher  rent  was  a matter  of  difficulty.  Look  at 
the  £10  hovels  in  London,  and  there  was  nothing  better 
to  be  had  until  they  got  to  £28  or  £30.  This  necessi- 
tated the  taking  of  a house  and  cutting  it  up  into  lodgings  ; 
and  there  commenced  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent system.  He  had  been  working  at  this  problem  for 
a long  time,  and  had  hopied  to  have  done  something 
towards  its  solution;  and  if  Mr.  Rawlinson  would  fulfil  his 
promise  of  bringing  this  subject  before  the  Society  he  (Mr. 
Ashpitel)  would  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  in  placing 
what  few  facts  and  figures  he  was  in  posssession  of  at  that 
gentleman’s  service,  and  he  believed  some  very  interest- 
ing results  would  ensue  from  it. 

Dr.  Arnott,  F.R.S.,  said  the  paper  had  not  taken  up, 
as  he  had  anticipated,  this  painfully-interesting  and 
important  subject,  in  a sanitary  point  of  view.  This 
being  the  case,  any  observations  he  could  offer  would 
lead  the  meeting  into  a different  field  of  discussion.  lie 
expressed  his  gratification  at  the  offer  of  Mr.  Rawlinson 
to  take  up  the  sanitary  consideration  of  the  question,  and 
when  that  time  arrived  he  (Dr.  Arnott)  would  be  happy 
to  express  his  opinions  upon  so  important  a matter  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Dr.  Waller  Lewis  said,  the  author  of  the  paper  ap- 
peared to  object — with  a professional  feeling  which  they 
could  all  understand — to  competition  amongst  architects 
for  building  houses  or  large  public  edifices.  He  bad  no 
doubt  that  the  system  of  competition,  like  all  other  human 
schemes,  had  its  defects.  But  he  was  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  converse  of  the  proposition  would  be  found 
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to  be  true,  that  all  buildings  intrusted  to  architects,  even 
of  first-rate  reputation,  without  competition,  would  be 
erected  as  they  should  be.  He  was  conversant  with  most 
of  the  large  public  offices  of  the  metropolis,  and  with  many 
of  those  of  the  provinces,  but  he  must  say  that  many  of  those 
edifices,  built  under  the  direction  of  architects  of  first-rate 
reputation,  and,  as  a rule,  withoutcompetition , were  designed 
without  any  regard  to  the  health,  comfort,  or  con- 
venience of  those  whose  ill  fate  it  was  to  inhabit  them. 
A very  important  edifice  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing constantly,  had  been  so  planned,  that  the  air  and 
light  appeared  to  have  been  most  jealously  excluded  from 
all  the  parts  where  these  were  most  required.  A short 
time  ago,  he  had  inspected  a large  provincial  government 
office,  upon  which,  he  was  informed,  upwards  of  £15,000 
had  been  recently  expended  in  iepaiiing  and  improve- 
ments. under  an  architect  of  repute,  and  although  nearly 
100  officers  were  employed  there,  while  numerous  gas 
lamps  were  pouring  out  their  injurious  emanations  to  be 
inhaled  by  the  men,  no  measures  whatever  had  been  taken 
to  remove  the  foul  or  to  supply  fresh  air.  Thus,  if  there 
were  evils  attached  to  the  system  of  competition,  as  stated 
in  the  paper,  there  was  no  certainty  that  a building  en- 
trusted to  any  picked  architect  would  be  erected  as  it 
ought  to  be ; yet  in  these  public  buildings  no  expense  was 
spared.  There  was  one  edifice  he  would  point  to  in  which 
competition  amongst  architects  had  been  found  to  pave  the 
way  to  a great  evil,  he  meant  the  New  Palace  at  Westmins- 
ter. When  that  building  was  contemplated,  competition 
for  designs  was  invited,  a certain  amount  of  money  being 
named  as  the  cost,  which  was  not  to  be  exceeded.  Very 
many  architects  sent  in  iheir  designs, which  were  exhibited 
in  Westminster-hall,  keeping  strictly  in  view  the  amount 
intended  to  be  spent  in  its  erection.  Others,  however, 
paid  no  attention  to  that  point,  and  upon  the  principle  of 
unlimited  expenditure  they  were,  of  course,  able  to 
furnish  more  magnificent  plans  than  those  who  kept 
within  the  ('limit  of  expenditure  laid  down.  This,  he 
thought,  was  a breach  of  public  morality  which  ought 
not  to  be  unpunished.  Architects  who  inspected  the 
various  designs  for  the  Palace,  perfectly  well  knew 
that  many  of  them  could  not  be  carried  out  within 
the  limits  of  expenditure  assigned,  and  most  pro- 
bably their  designers  were  perfectly  cognisant  of  that 
fact.  The  most  beautiful  design  certainly  was  selected, 
but  would  any  one  say  that  the  terms  of  the  understand- 
ing as  regards  cost  were  attended  to  ? Now  he  (Dr.  Lewis) 
contended  that  the  plans  on  that  great  occasion  ought  to 
have  been  within  the  limits  assigned  for  competition;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  some  immorality  in  sending  in  beau- 
tiful designs  which  could  not  bo  carried  out  for  double 
or  treble  the  amount  stipulated;  and  lie  believed  if 
Parliament  had  been  made  aware  of  the  ultimate  cost 
of  that  edifice,  they  would  hardly  have  sanctioned  so 
enormous  an  expenditure.  He  thought  one  reason  why 
architects  were  not  more  generally  employed  in  giving 
plans  for  houses,  &c.,  than  they  were,  was  that,  as  a 
body  they  overlooked  social  and  sanitary  arrangements 
in  a manner  that  could  hardly  be  expected  from  gentle- 
men educated  as  they  should  be  in  all  things.  It  was 
of  the  highest  importance  that  all  buildings  should  be 
well  ventilated  and  well  aerated.  Good  food  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  health  of  a people,  but  air  was 
more  important  than  food,  inasmuch  as  they  could  live 
two  or  three  days  or  longer  without  food,  whilst  they 
could  not  live  a quarter  of  an  hour  deprived  of  air.  And 
yet  this  seemed  to  be  the  last  thing  studied,  or  rather, 
a subject  not  studied  at  all  by  architects.  In  many  of 
the  public  buildings  with  which  ho  was  acquainted  the 
ventilation  had  only  been  an  afterthought,  and  was  there- 
fore badly  contrived — in  fact,  a makeshift.  The  paper 
contained  many  points  of  interest  and  importance,  and 
one  practical  matter  was  alluded  to  in  the  fact  of  smoky 
chimnios  where  an ‘ architect  had  not  been  employed; 
but  ho  might  bo  allowed  to  state  that  ho  had 
lately  visited  the  house  of  a nobleman,  upon 


which  £5,000  or  £0,000  had  been  expended  in  altera- 
tions, and  after  they  had  been  completed,  under  the 
directions  of  an  architect  of  the  highest  eminence, 
almost  every  chimney  in  the  bed-rooms  smoked  so 
much  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  family  to  light  fires 
in  those  rooms.  This  occurred  entirely  owing  to  the 
faulty  construction  of  the  new  roof.  He,  therefore, 
thought  it  was  partly  the  fault  of  architects  themselves 
that  they  were  not  more  generally  employed  than  they 
were.  The  question,  however,  in  which  he  felt  the  deepest 
interest  had  been  but  lightly  touched  upon  in  the  paper. 
That  was  the  erecting  of  proper  and  healthy  houses  for 
the  poor,  but  that  was  not  a subject  which  could  be  dis- 
cussed in  a part  or  even  the  whole  of  one  evening.  He 
hoped  Mr.  Kawlinson  would  not  delay  the  paper  he  had 
promised  on  this  subject.  The  speaker  then  alluded  to 
his  recent  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  had  remarked  the 
desire  that  was  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  operative  classes,  but 
one  great  impediment  to  that  movement  was  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  inexpedient,  on  political  grounds,  to 
congregate  any  considerable  numbers  of  the  working 
clas-es  together  in  one  locality.  It  was  on  that  account 
that  the  “ Cit4s  ouvriSres”  were  not  encouraged  by  the 
authorities  in  that  magnificent  city.  Happily  no  such 
impediments  to  the  march  of  improvement  in  this  respect 
existed  in  this  country.  They  knew  of  no  instance  in 
which  the  concentration  of  the  working  classes  in  healthy 
homes  had  originated  any  political  disturbances,  and  they 
had  no  fear  of  any  mischief  of  that  sort.  On  the  contrary, 
he  believed  that  the  very  opposite  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced by  giving  the  artisans  of  this  country  more  healthy 
and  therefore  more  happy  homes.  He  had  very  strong 
hopes  that  the  government  would  take  up  this  subject 
as  the  foundation  of  all  moral  and  social  improvement 
whatever,  not  only  as  regards  their  own  employes,  but 
also  as  a powerful  incentive  and  example  to  wealthy 
manufacturers  and  other  owners  of  property  to  “go  and 
do  likewise.” 

Mr.  Elliott  said  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  obtain 
for  the  public  that  most  useful  of  all  things,  a good 
house.  Houses  around  London  and  other  large  places 
were  built  on  land  held  for  GO  or  90  years’  lease,  a fatal 
evil,  for  people  did  not  like  to  invest  their  cash  and  care 
on  that  which  would  in  the  end  be  taken  by  another. 
Hence,  a house,  which  ought  to  be  built  in  the  most  solid 
and  endurable  way,  was  manufactured  of  the  worst  mate- 
rials, and  put  together  so  that  it  might  just  stand  over 
the  term  of  lease  and  then  tumble  down.  To  alter  the 
tenure  of  land  in  this  country  was  almost  hopeless.  It 
was,  therefore,  almost  hopeless  to  obtain  dwellings  that 
were  safe,  comfortable,  and  wholesome.  The  public  would 
not  be  protected  against  knavish  builders  by  the  mere 
employment  of  architects  ; there  were  knaves  among 
them,  and  many  fools,  who  would  conspire  with  the 
builder  to  rob  the  public.  Ignorance  was  a greater  enemy 
to  good  houses  than  knavery — architects  and  builders 
were  alike  destitute  of  common  sense — apd  there  was  a 
club-house  in  the  City  where  some  most  instructive  and 
astounding  blunders  had  been  made,  such  as  would  hardly 
lie  pardonable  in  a house  built  by  the  sons  of  Noah. 
Perhaps  the  most  ready  way  of  relieving  the  public  from 
the  stupidity  and  rapacity  of  builders  would  be  by 
writing  a small  tract,  indicating  the  things  that  were 
proper  for  a good  house — a sort  of  house-huntei’s  vade- 
mecum — and  it  would  be  a most  economical  use  of  public 
money  if  there  were,  at  some  public  place,  say  the  Mu- 
seum of  Economic  Geology,  a series  of  models  of  houses, 
giving  plenty  of  choice,  say  six  of  each,  at  prices,  say — 
£500,  £1,000,  £1,500,  £2,000,  £3,000,  £5,000,  or  thirty- 
six  models.  There  was  desire  enough  on  the  part  ot  the 
public  for  a good  house,  but  the  public  knew  not  what 
they  really  wanted,  and  they  required  instruction  about 
houses  as  about  all  other  things  ; and,  going  even  further 
than  that,  the  outside  of  a row  of  houses  or  a street  was 
public  property,  and,  while  the  inside  must  be  made  con- 
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veuient,  the  outside  must  be  made  to  subserve  structural 
beauty.  If  men  took  away  fresh  fields,  green  hedge-rows, 
and  luxuriant  trees,  they  must  be  constrained  to  put  up 
graceful  facades.  For  all  this  a strong  government  was 
indispensable,  which  would  and  could  compel  obedience 
to  regulations  so  connected  with  the  people’s  health,  com- 
fort, and  enjoyment.  The  only  really  ornamental  and 
luxurious  architecture  in  this  country  was  to  he  found  in 
our  prisons,  as  at  Holloway  and  Beading,  or  our  asylums 
and  reformatories,  as  at  Colney  Hatch  or  Redhill.  If  the 
humanity -mongers  had  only  bestowed  as  much  care  on 
the  homes  of  honest  workmen,  as  they  had  done  upon  the 
palaces  of  thieves  and  paupers,  we  should  have  had 
something  in  domestic  architecture  to  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  Winkwoeth  said  that  he  did  not  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  general  question  so  ably  opened  up 
by  Mr.  Papworth,  but  to  confirm,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Waller  Lewis,  as  to 
the  residences  provided  for  the  poor  at  Paris.  He  had 
had  the  honour  of  an  audience  of  the  Emperor  in  1854,  at 
the  instance  of  this  Society,  it  being  part  of  his  business 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  French  Government 
towards  providing  economical  accommodation  for  such 
English  ar  tisans  as  might  be  disposed  to  visit  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1855 ; and  he  had  therefore  previously  acquainted 
himself  with  the  existing  facilities  for  that  object. 
Amongst  others  he  was  shown  over  a large  building  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  which  was  being  fitted  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  about  300  persons,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  at  the  risk  of  a society,  nominally  French,  but 
principally  composed  of  well-known  English  philan- 
thropists, which  building  contained  every  appliance 
necessary  to  com  fort  (cuisine,  dining-rooms,  and  plenty  of 
water,)  but  one,  viz.,  drainage.  In  conversation,  however, 
with  his  Majesty,  and  M.  Fould,  le  Ministre  d’Etat,  and 
Mr.  Clark,  the  representative  of  the  company,  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  want  of  this  cardinal  desideratum 
was  deemed  of  comparatively  small  importance,  the  objec- 
tion to  the  building,  as  an  ultimate  residence  for  Freuch 
workpeople,  being,  as  Dr.  Lewis  had  hinted,  a political 
one.  It  was  thought  dangerous  to  have  so  large  a num- 
ber of  operatives  under  one  roof,  especially  in  so  revolu- 
tionary a locality,  all  which  was  rather  implied  than  said 
in  so  many  words.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  his 
Majesty  produced  a diagram  of  a large  vessel,  tube  moored 
in  theSeine,  opposite  ornearthe  “Annexe”  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  asked  him  (Mr.  Winkworth)  whether,  it  fitted 
up  as  proposed,  it  would  suit  our  workpeople.  He  was 
obliged  in  reply  to  point  out  the  fact  that,  being  below  the 
level  of  the  road,  and  the  means  of  ventilation  being 
necessarily  imperfect,  and  also  taking  into  account  that 
in  August,  when  the  visits  would  probably  take  place,  the 
heat  would  be  very  great,  hefeared  that  our  people  would 
hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proposal.  His  Majesty 
then  said  that  they  had  already  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  were  glad  to  fiud  their  views  confirmed. 
Returning  to  the  immediate  question,  Mr.  Winkworth 
then  went  on  to  say  that  on  subsequent  visits  to  Paris,  he 
had  seen  other  houses  in  the  Batignolles  fitted  up  for 
the  residence  of  operatives,  free  from  objection  as  to  size 
and  sewerage,  which  were  fully  inhabited,  and  he  had 
reason  to  hope  that  the  mass  of  persons  dislodged  by  the 
destruction  of  so  many  houses  to  form  the  magnificent 
street  alluded  toby  a previous  speaker,  probably  the  finest 
in  the  world,  viz.,  the  RueRivoli,  would  find  much  better 
accommodation  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  with  all  those 
modern  conveniences  which  were  essential  to  health,  com- 
fort, morality,  and  content. 

Dr.  Milroy  remarked  that  as  the  paper  had  not  em- 
braced the  sanitary  part  of  the  question,  upon  which  Mr. 
Rawlinson  had  promised  a communication  tothe  Society,  he 
had  but  few  remarks  to  offer  upon  it.  The  first  thing 
which  struck  him  on  coming  into  London,  some  25  or  30 
years  ago,  was  that  in  a city  where  space  was  more  valu- 
able than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world,  so  little  advan- 
tage had  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  height  of  the 


houses,  by  which  means  space  was  obtained  equivalent  to 
superficial  area  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  He,  how- 
ever, found  that  this  matter  was  beginning  to  be  attended 
to,  as  was  observable  in  the  more  recent  erections  in  the 
city  and  other  business  localities,  where  the  houses  were 
run  up  to  a height  before  unattempted.  In  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  space  was  of  less  value,  this  became  a matter 
of  less  importance,  but  it  was  paramount  in  crowded  and 
thickly  populated  localities,  and  where  also  a great  con- 
sideration was  to  have  the  labouring  population  located  as 
near  as  possible  to  their  places  of  employment.  In 
cities  abroad,  such  as  Paris,  Geneva,  and  other  places,  this 
matter  was  particulaily  attended  to,  and  coming  as  he  liad 
done  from  Edinburgh,  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
contrast  afforded  in  most  parts  of  London,  to  the  lofty 
buildings  in  the  latter  city.  The  other  matters  calling 
for  attention  in  connection  with  this  subject,  were  a pro- 
per water  supply  and  good  drainage  of  the  houses,  but 
the  chief  point  he  would  notice  was  that  the  space  to  be 
gained  in  lofty  buildings,  had  hitherto  been  so  much 
neglected  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  cities  in  this 
country.  Great  economy  would  result  from  a change  in 
this  respect. 

Mr.  Pearsall  thought  this  Society  might  prove  a valu- 
able medium  for  diffusing  the  information  which  had  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Elliott.  He  alluded  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation to  the  measures  taken  by  many  large  em- 
ployers of  labour  to  provide  dwellings  for  their  work- 
people, instancing  the  case  of  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  of  Saltaire, 
and  Messrs.  Ransome  and  May,  of  Ipswich. 

Mr.  Sparkes  Hall  said  he  had  tried,  on  a small  scale, 
the  plan  alluded  to  by  the  last  speaker,  but  it  had  failed 
in  the  object  contemplated  from  the  fact  that  it  was  at 
too  great  distance  from  the  locality  where  the  people 
worked. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Mr.  Papworth,  for  the  able  paper  in  which  he  had  that 
evening  opened  the  subject  of  house  construction.  Within 
the  time  allowed  for  the  reading  of  a paper  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  have  introduced  more  than  a portion  of  the  sub- 
ject. If.  from  the  prominent  part  given,  most  usefully, 
to  the  fraudulent  insecurity  of  construction  of  houses  as 
they  are,  it  had  been  intended  to  imply  that  the  main 
object  should  only  be  to  ensure  the  solidity  of  construction 
of  houses  as  they  were,  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
would  have  been  occupied  to  little  purpose.  The  cases- 
of  loss  of  life  from  falling  houses,  from  the  visible  and 
attendant  circumstances,  made  strong  public  impression, 
but  measured  statistically,  as  he  (the  chairman)  had  been 
accustomed  to  measure  the  operation  of  causes,  when  lie 
could  obtain  the  means,  the  cases  of  death  from  those 
visible  causes — the  want  of  solidity  of  construction — were 
absolutely  only  as  units  to  the  thousands  of  cases  of 
disease  and  death,  and  dangers,  from  invisible  causes, 
arising  from  defective  arrangements  in  the  most  solid 
constructions.  Chemically  speaking,  houses  as  they  were, 
scarcely  less  than  houses  as  they  are  (except  accidentally), 
might  be  called  inverted  receivers  of  the  invisible  and 
poisonous  products  of  decomposition,  from  invisible  cess- 
pools, from  invisible  and  permeable  drains  of  deposit, 
which  acted  like  the  neck  of  a retort,  to  which  the  old 
sewer  of  deposit  commonly  served  as  a bulb.  To  these 
invisible  products  were  added  those  arising  from  the  vitia- 
tion of  the  air  by  breathing,  by  combustion,  and  by  other 
operations.  The  regular  action  of  the  buildings  as  in- 
verted receivers  was  only  prevented  during  the  day, 
partly  by  the  opening  of  doors  and  windows,  and  often  by 
the  permeability  of  the  structure,  by  reason  of  the  defects- 
noted  in  the  paper  read,  but  at  night,  when  the  doors  and 
windows  were  closed,  the  shutters  shut,  and  the  window 
curtains  drawn,  the  action  of  houses,  as  they  were  and  are, 
might  be  tested  by  the  sense  of  smell  of  those  who  first 
entered  them,  from  the  fresh  air  in  the  morning.  Houses 
as  they  were  had  no  merits  in  this  respect,  and  in  them 
the  noxious  operation  of  these  invisible  causes  was  only 
mitigated  by  greater  accidental  dilutions,  greater  space 
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and,  in  the  mansions  of  the  highest  class,  by  less  crowd- 
ing. Even  the  palaces  of  royalty  had  not  been  exempted 
from  these  evils.  Even  in  the  new  palace  of  the  legisla- 
ture, after  all  the  expenditure  upon  it,  a chairman  of 
committees  had  been  almost  stunk  out  of  his  chair,  by 
the  products  of  decomposition,  emanating  from  an  evapo- 
rating surface,  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  ordinary  cess- 
pools left  at  its  basement.  Now,  however,  new  standards 
had  been  arrived  at,  which  served  for  the  measurement  of 
the  extent  of  loss  and  danger  arising  from  the  invisible 
products  of  bad  arrangements  in  construction.  To  these 
standards  public  attention  could  not  be  too  seriously  or 
too  constantly  directed,  namely,  the  various  model  dwell- 
ings. In  some  of  these  dwellings  the  death  rates 
were  reported  to  be  as  low  as  eight  in  a thou- 
sand ; in  various  others  the  death-rate  had  kept  steadily, 
year  after  year,  at  little  more  than  thirteen  in  a 
thousand  ; the  death-rate  common  to  the  particular 
class  of  occupants  living  in  dwellings  as  they  were  and 
ate,  being  generally  thirty  in  a thousand;  the  death- 
rates  of  the  general  population  living  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  these  model  dwellings  being  twenty -seven  in 
a thousand;  and  of  the  whole  population  of  the  metro- 
polis, high  and  low,  in  open  and  close  districts,  in  houses 
as  they  were  and  are,  being  twenty-two  and  twenty-three 
in  a thousand.  The  model  dwellings  were  only  models 
in  the  abolition  of  that  poison-pit,  the  cesspool,  in  the 
abolition  of  the  old  permeable  brick-drains  of  deposit 
which  required  cleansing,  and  were,  in  fact,  extended 
cesspools — in  the  substitution  of  an  improved  water- 
closet  or  soil-pan  apparatus,  and  of  improved  tubular 
drains,  which,  when  properly  adjusted  in  respect  to  size 
and  fall,  required  no  cleansing,  and  insured  the  imme- 
diate and  complete  removal  of  all  excreta  from  beneath 
the  sites  of  dwellings,  before  they  can  enter  into  any  of 
those  stages  of  decomposition  in  which  the  noxious  gases 
are  evolved.  These  new  dwellings  were  only  models 
further,  in  these  points — that  there  was  some  regular 
ventilation  provided,  though  imperfect;  that  in  their 
management,  overcrowding  was  prevented,  and  that 
water,  though  not  of  the  quality  which  a proper  admi- 
nistration would  insure,  was  carried,  as  a means  of 
cleansing,  into  every  tenement;  that  there  were  proper 
sinks  for  the  immediate  removal  of  all  foul  water,  and 
dust-bins  on  the  outside,  whence  the  contents  were 
regularly  removed,  shafts  being  placed  over  them  to 
carry  away  effluvia.  Such  arrangements  had  now  been 
extended  to  large  numbers  of  old  houses  as  they  were  and 
are,  without  any  change  of  the  population,  and  w'ith  the  like 
results,  thealmosttotal  abolition  oftypliusand  other  epide- 
mics. He  wished  particularly  to  note,  that  these  results 
had  been  achieved  by  house  drainage  alone, or  by  drainage 
within  the  precincts  of  private  premises,  and  independently 
of  any  alterations,  viz.,  the  general  sewerage  works.  He 
noted  this  because  ignorant,  or  interested  and  mischievous 
efforts,  had  been  made  to  divert  the  public  attention  from 
house  drainage  works  and  from  the  removal  of  cesspools 
from  beneath  houses,  to  questions  of  general  sewers  and 
general  outfalls,  which  could  only  be  properly  adjusted 
when  the  new  house  drainage  works  were  completed,  and 
which,  if  executed  independently,  would  not  alter  the 
death  rate.  This  might  be  proved  from  instances  where 
new  sewers  were  provided,  but  the  houses  themselves 
remaining  unaltered,  the  heavy  death-rate  still  con- 
tinued. The  most  important  practical  result  obtained 
at  the  recent  Congress  of  Bienfaisanee  at  Brussels 
was  the  corroboration  of  the  standard  achieved  in 
this  country,  of  the  death  rates  obtainable  by  improved 
structural  arrangements  within  houses  as  they  ought  to 
be.  The  delegate  from  Cologne  had  stated,  that  whilst 
the  houses  in  that  town  immediately  surrounding  the 
model  dwellings  w'ero  ravaged  with  cholera  and  typhus, 
the  inmates  of  these  had  an  immunity  from  the  epidemics. 
The  delegates  from  Holland,  Turin,  and  German  towns, 
attested  similar  results,  which  had  been  previously  arrived 
at  by  the  examination  of  the  causes  of  the  disease,  which 


showed  that  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  general  mortality 
of  populations  was  preventable  by  structural  means.  In 
his  (the  chairman’s)  report  on  the  general  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  population  of  Great  Britain  in 
1842,  he  had  reported  a general  extension  of  the  average 
of  their  lives  to  be  practicable.  In  what  had  been  done 
in  the  varied  instances  to  which  he  had  referred,  and 
others  which  he  might  cite,  he  claimed  the  practical 
realisation  of  that  promise.  Now  what  did  these  standards 
prove  was  due  to  the  condition  of  houses  as  they  are  in  the 
metropolis  ? A loss  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
lives,  and  a reduced  duration  of  the  period  of  life 
and  health  and  working  ability  to  all  who  lived  in  them. 
To  the  nation  at  large  the  loss  was  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  lives  per  annum.  It  was 
a subject  of  greater  national  importance  than  any  foreign 
wars,  for  from  what  external  enemies  could  we  be  in 
danger  ot  such  loss  of  life  ? It  was  really  of  greater  im- 
portance than  any  question  of  political  liberty,  for  what 
political  slavery  was  there  now  to  fear  under  which  little 
children  would  be  decimated,  or  worse  than  decimated — 
under  which  more  than  one-third  would  be  slaughtered 
before  the  expiration  of  their  fifth  year,  as  in  the  metro- 
polis, forty  percent.;  in  Manchester,  forty-seven  percent.; 
in  Liverpool,  upvvatds  of  fifty  per  cent.?  The  political 
strength  of  a nation  was  dependent  on  its  industrial  pros- 
perity, and  its  industrial  prosperity  on  the  amout  and  du- 
ration of  the  bodily  strength  and  working  ability  of  its 
population ; and  what  political  question  was  really  so  great 
as  the  one  which  involves  the  duration  of  the  woiking 
ability  of  every  adult  workman  by  ten  years  or  more?' 
He  was  glad  to  hear  the  unanimous  response  to  the  sug- 
gestion—that  distinct  questions  of  sanitary  construction 
might  be  brought  before  the  Society,  and  he  was  happy 
to  have  ground  for  the  hope  that  those  questions  would 
he  treated  with  the  anxious  attention  commensurate  with 
their  vast  importance, 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Papworth. 

The  discussion,  having  lasted  to  a late  hour, 
was  terminated  without  Mr.  Papworth  being 
called  upon  for  any  remarks  in  reply. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  on  Wednesday 
evening  next,  the  22nd  inst.,  a Paper  by  Dr.  R. 
Angus  Smith,  of  Manchester,  “ On  Disinfection,” 
would  be  read. 


PHOTOGALVANOGRAPHY. 

In  June  last,  the  Council  awarded  to  Mr.  Paul 
Pretsch,  late  manager  of  the  Imperial  Printing- 
Office  at  Vienna,  the  Society’s  Medal  for  his  “Ap- 
plication of  Photography  and  the  Electrotype  to 
the  Production  of  Engraved  Copper-plates  for 
Printing,”  termed  by  him  Photogalvanograpliy. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  lately  presented 
to  Mr.  Paul  Pretsch  the  Grand  Gold  Medal  “ For 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  Recognition  of  the  Artistic 
Perfection  of  the  Specimen  Prints  which  Mr. 
Pretsch  has  submitted  to  his  Majesty.” 


NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX. 

The  following  notification  is  made  in  the  New 
Zealand  Government  G azette,  of  Dec  24th,  1856. 

Colonial  Secretary’s  Office,  Auckland,  December  20tk,  1856. 
The  Government  of  New  Zealand  is  prepared,  subject 
to  the  undermentioned  conditions,  to  give  rewards  to 
the  amount  of  £4000,  for  the  discovery  of  efficient  means 
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for  rendering  the  Flax,  and  other  fibrous  plants  of  New 
Zealand,  available  as  articles  ef  export,  viz  : — 

£2000 

To  the  person  who  shall,  by  some  process  of  his  own 
invention,  first  produce  from  the  Phormium  Tenax,  or 
other  fibrous  plant  indigenous  to  New  Zealand,  one 
hundred  tons  of  merchandise. 

£1000 

To  any  person,  other  than  the  person  entitled  to  the 
first  reward,  who  shall,  by  some  process  of  his  own  in- 
vention, next  produce  from  the.  Phormium  Tenax,  or  other 
fibrous  plants  indigenous  to  New  Zealand,  one  hundred 
tons  of  merchandise. 

£1000 

Viz. : — £200  to  each  of  the  first  five  persons,  other 
than  those  entitled  to  the  first  and  second  rewards,  who 
shall  by  any  process,  whether  of  his  own  invention  or 
not,  produce  from  the  Phormium  Tenax,  or  other  fibrous 
plant  indigenous  to  New  Zealand,  twenty-five  tons  of 
merchandise. 

The  merchandise  must  he  saleable  as  an  article  of 
export  from  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  and  have  been 
produced  at  a cost  not  exceeding  7 5 per  cent,  of  its  value 
at  the  port  of  entry  from  which  it  is  exported ; and  the 
process  used  must  be  fully  made  known  with  a view  to 
the  discovery  being  at  once  made  available  to  the  public. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  will 
from  time  to  time  appoint  Commissions,  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  three  persons,  to  act  at  such  places  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require,  and  each  claim  for  reward  will 
be  referred  to  such  Commission  as  may  be  considered 
the  most  convenient  for  its  proper  investigation.  The 
acts  of  the  majority  will  be  deemed  the  acts  of  the 
Commission. 

Each  Commission  shall  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  such 
means  as  it  may  deem  most  fit  for  determining  the  value 
and  cost  of  production  of  the  merchandize,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  process  employed,  and  for  fully  investigating 
in  all  respects  and  reporting  upon  the  validity  of  any 
claim. 

Every  claim  for  reward  must  be  preferred  in  writing 
before  the  1st  January,  1859,  to  the  principal  officer  of 
Customs  at  the  port  of  entry  nearest  to  the  place  where 
it  is  desired  that  the  examination  of  the  merchandise 
shall  take  place,  who  will  at  once  proceed  to  ascertain 
whether  the  full  quantity  in  respect  of  which  the  reward 
is  claimed,  is  ready  for  examination,  and  if  such  quantity 
is  ready,  he  will  give  a certificate  to  that  effect,  dated  on 
the  day  on  which  he  shall  have  ascertained  the  fact,  and 
such  day  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  day  on  which  the 
merchandise  was  produced. 

Whenever  anj'  officer  of  Customs  is  required  to  go 
more  than  three  miles  from  his  residence,  his  travelling 
expenses  must  be  paid  beforehand  by  the  person  requiring 
his  attendance,  and  he  cannot  be  required  to  attend  a 
second  time  if  the  quantity  was  found  deficient  on  the 
first  occasion. 

One-half  of  any  reward  will  be  paid  at  once  to  any 
person  whom  a Commission  shall  report  and  the  Governor 
shall  have  determined  to  be  entitled  to  the  same — after 
which  no  other  claim  to  the  same  reward  will  be  enter- 
tained— and  the  other  half  upon  satisfactory  proof  being 
given  to  the  Governor  of  the  bond  fide  sale  of  the  mer- 
chandise in  Europe,  at  an  advance  of  not  less  than  20 
per  cent,  upon  the  bond  fide  actual  cost  of  the  article 
landed  in  Europe. 

By  His  Excellency’s  command. 

E.  W.  STAFFORD. 


PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  SCAFFOLDING. 

The  following  remarks  and  suggestions,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  in  connexion  with  scaffolding  erected 
for  building  purposes,  or  for  the  repair  or  restoration  of 


Cathedrals,  Churches,  Music-halls,  and  other  interiors,  are 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  architects,  en- 
gineers, builders,  masons,  painters,  decorators,  plasterers, 
and  others : — 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  many  of  those  painful 
occurrences  termed  “Accidents,”  which  so  often  end  in 
the  loss  of  life  or  limb,  and  bring  desolation  and  poverty 
into  the  homes  of  the  working  classes,  are  really  not  the  re- 
sult of  inevitable  circumstances,  but  arise  from  the  absence 
of  common  precaution,  and  may  not  unfrequently  in- 
volve a large  amount  of  culpability.  Acting  under  this 
impression,  and  with  an  earnest  desire,  for  mere  humanity’s 
sake,  to  lessen,  if  possible,  the  number  of  casualties 
(whether  to  workmen  or  to  individuals  passing  below) 
which  occur  in  connexion  with  building  and  repairing- 
operations,  the  writer,  who  is  a disinterested  party,  sug- 
gests the  adoption  of  the  following  precautions : — 

Rope-nets,  of  a three-inch  mesh,  and  strong  enough  to 
resist  any  pressure  likely  to  be  applied  to  them,  either  by 
men  or  by  materials,  should  be  made  in  pieces  24  feet  hi 
length  by  six  feet  in  width  or  depth,  at  the  corners  of 
which,  as  well  as  at  every  three  feet  distance  on  the 
edges,  should  be  securely  placed  stout  galvanised  iron 
rings,  through  all  which  should  run  a rope  to  make  the 
net  or  nets  fast  to  the  upright  scaffold  poles,  on  which 
should  be  fixed  somewhat  stouter  rings,  or  cleats,  for  the 
like  purpose.  The  net  (formed,  if  necessary,  of  several 
pieces  united)  should  be  drawn  quite  close  to  the  front 
of  the  scaffolding,  and  be  shifted  from  time  to  time,  so 
as  to  form  a sort  of  gallery,  wherever  work  might  be 
going  on. 

Nets  of  similar  strength  and  dimensions*  and  furnished 
with  rings,  exactly  as  above,  should  also  be  drawn  close 
under  the  loose  foot-boards,  the  outer  edge  of  the  under- 
guard thus  formed  being  fastened  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  front  or  upright  net  by  a rope  passing  through  the 
openings  in  the  nets  and  through  the  iron  rings,  at  each 
of  which  latter  the  rope  might  be  half-knotted  for 
additional  security.  A rope  should  be  also  passed  through 
the  rings  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  under-guard,  and  be 
made  fast  to  some  column  or  beam,  or  other  part  of  the 
building  itself. 

When  the  foot-boards  are  bolted  or  otherwise  fixed 
down  to  the  ledgers  or  cross-supports,  the  under-guard 
might  be  dispensed  with,  provided  the  boards  and  sup- 
ports are  all  perfectly  sound,  and  the  front-guard  well 
secured  close  to  the  scaffolding. 

The  front  net,  with  another  net  attached  to  be  drawn 
under  the  scaffold  boards  in  use,  might  be  suspended 
from  pulleys  fixed  to  short  projecting  arms  or  cranes  at 
the  top  of  the  scaffolding,  so  as  to  be  easily  swung  free, 
and  be  shifted  up  and  down  whenever  necessary ; care 
being  always  taken  to  secure  the  front  net  to  the  upright 
poles  and  to  draw  the  under  net  quite  home,  either  to 
the  inner  scaffold  poles,  where  used,  or  to  the  building 
itself. 

It  is  suggested,  also,  that  the  upright  or  front  net 
should  be  carried  round  the  ends  or  sides  of  the  scaffold- 
ing, so  as  to  form  a sort  of  gate  for  the  passage  up  of 
workmen  or  materials. 

For  underguarding  wide-spread  scaffoldings,  put  up  for 
the  repair  or  decoration  of  Cathedrals,  Churches,  Music- 
halls,  or  other  spacious  interiors,  especially  in  the  case  of 
roof  or  ceiling  operations,  as  many  nets  as  might  be 
necessary  should  be  laid  on  the  ground,  edge  to  edge, — 
(and  if  they  were  all  of  uniform  size,f  with  rings  at 
three-feet  distances,  &c.,  they  would  fit  and  unite  easily, 


* For  “ under-guarding  ” street  scaffolds  12-feet  lengths 
might  be  more  convenient,  and  they  would  fall  in  veiy  well 
with  the  24-feet  nets.  Tarpaulins  or  canvass-sheetings  might 
be  used,  if  preferred. 

f The  suggestions  for  using  rope-nets  for  front  guarding  and 
underguarding  scaffolding  appeared  (without  details)  in  the 
Builder  of  the  22nd  November,  1856,  besides  being  alluded  to 
in  a subsequent  number  of  that  paper  ; and  they  appeared  in  de- 
tail in  the  Building  Peres  of  the  16th  January,  1857. 
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and  several  parties  to  a contract  could  join  their  nets) — 
and  a rope,  of  the  same  gauge  as  the  nets  themselves, 
should  be  laced  in  and  out,  to  unite  the  various  pieces 
firmly,  the  rope  being  half-knotted  at  each  ring  for  ad- 
ditional strength ; and  the  whole  being  raised  in  con- 
venient portions  and  secured  close  underneath  the  scaffold 
•boards.  Thus  any  number  of  nets  could  be  joined,  and 
the  largest  floor  of  loose  boards  rendered  comparatively 
safe.  The  edge  of  the  scaffolding,  wherever  exposed, 
could  also  be  ‘ ‘guarded”  by  carrying  the  upright  nets  along 
it,  and  making  the  rope  passing  through  the  top  rings 
fast  on  each  side  of  the  building  ; the  net  being  stiffened 
by  the  insertion  of  a few  upright  struts  of  wood  or  iron 
into  the  foot-boards  or  lateral  poles,  or  by  a line  carried 
to  a higher  part  of  the  scaffolding  or  building. 

Were  the  precautions  here  recommended  generally 
adopted,  it  is  believed  that  not  only  would  many  accidents 
to  the  operatives  themselves,  whether  from  their  own 
lieedlessness,  from  the  use  of  decayed  or  defective  boards, 
from  stepping  back  to  view  their  work,  or  from  what  are 
familiarly  called  “bricklayer’s  traps,”  be  prevented, but 
additional  protection  would  be  afforded  to  persons  work- 
ing or  passing  below,  whether  in  the  street  or  the  edifice, 
against  injury  from  the  fall  of  planks,  bricks,  imple- 
ments, &c. 

The  writer  also  desires  to  call  attention,  without 
alluding  to  particular  recent  accidents,  to  the  necessity  of 
a distinct  understanding,  in  all  building  and  repairing 
operations,  as  to  the  individual,  whether  the  builder,  or 
his  foreman,  or  other  party,  responsible  for  the  strength 
and  proper  construction,  in  a word,  adequacy,  of  any 
scaffolding ; and  also  to  the  question  how  far  buildings 
might  be  erected  from  the  inside,  and  external  scaffolding 
be  dispensed  with. 

Upon  or  immediately  under  all  scaffoldings  covering 
the  footway,  especially  in  London  and  large  towns,  a tar- 
paulin or  guard  of  other  impervious  material  should  in- 
variably be  placed  to  prevent  the  fall  of  bricks  or  other 
articles,  as  well  as  annoyance  to  passengers  from  dust,  &c. 


PRINTING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Charles  Knight,  one  of  the  Jurors  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  in  his  Report  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  on  Class  XXVI.,*  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations in  reference  to  Printing  Machines  : — 

“ I have  alluded  to  the  printing  machines  of  France, 
in  which  several  important  improvements  have  been 
applied  to  the  principle  of  the  cylindrical  machines  in 
common  use  in  England.  In  the  Paris  Exhibition 
several  machines,  offering  the  advantages  of  more  per- 
fect inking,  and  of  preventing  what  is  called  ‘ setting- 
off,’  showed  that  the  attention  of  the  French  printers 
had  been  more  directed,  than  with  us,  to  the  practica- 
bility of  producing  the  finest  work  by  the  machine  in- 
stead of  by  the  hand-press.  Some  of  our  artists,  who 
have  watched  the  dependence  of  the  wood-engraver  upon 
the  printer,  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  equal 
operation  of  the  cylinder  is  superior  to  the  irregular  force 
of  the  hand-press.  But  the  heads  of  our  printing 
establishments  have  generally  considered  that  the  cylin- 
drical machine  was  only  calculated  to  save  labour,  and 
not  to  produce  fine  work.  Our  machine-makers  have, 
therefore,  made  various  labour-saving  machines  upon  the 
principle  of  flat  pressure,  which,  as  it  is  the  principle  of 
the  hand-press,  at  which  the  most  expensive  work  was 
produced,  was  thought  to  be  the  only  principle  fora  more 
perfect  machine.  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  perfection  of  the  cylindrical 
machine;  knowing  that  it  had  natural  advantages 
which  could  not  be  obtained  by  flat  pressure.  When  a 
sheet  of  paper  is  brought  into  contact  with  an  inked  sur- 
face of  types,  by  being  laid  flat  on  that  surface,  a large 
volume  of  air  has  to  be  expelled  by  the  heavy  platten 

* Drawing  and  Modelling,  Letter-press  and  Copper-plate 
Printing,  and  Photography. 


operating  at  once  upon  the  whole  surface.  The  cylin- 
der, on  the  contrary,  touches  the  type  and  produces  the 
impression  upon  the  paper,  line  by  line,  and  there  is  no 
atmospheric  resistance  to  be  overcome.  The  French 
printers  have,  therefore,  sought  for  the  improvement  of 
the  cylindrical  machine.  The  single-cylinder  machine 
of  M.  Dutartre  produces  work  which  cannot  be  excelled 
by  the  most  careful  operations  of  the  press.  It  prints 
only-  on  one  side,  and  the  1 form  ’ passes  under  a double 
set  of  inking  rollers,  at  each  end  of  the  table,  before  it 
receives  the  impression.  In  the  double-cylinder  ma- 
chine of  the  same  inventor,  a waste  sheet  of  paper  is  in- 
terposed so  as  to  prevent  ‘ setting-off,’  and  thus  both  sides 
of  the  paper  may  be  printed  at  once,  without  leaving 
that  blurred  impression  of  one  side  which  so  commonly 
disfigures  machine  printing.  The  French  printers  now 
do  their  finest  work  by  the  cylindrical  machine,  and 
much  of  their  common  work  by  the  hand-press. 

“ I think,  upon  a candid  examination  of  the  average 
work  of  the  French  printers,  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  English,  as  regards  the  evenness 
and  clearness  of  the  impression.  The  use  of  improved 
cylindrical  machines  has  much  to  do  with  this.  But 
there  is  another  cause  of  inferiority  not  so  easily  to  be 
overcome.  Our  paper  is  inferior,  taking  the  general 
quality  of  printing  paper.  It  is  not  made  of  so  good 
material  as  the  French;  and  although,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  material,  the  manufacture 
has  been  greatly  improved,  yet  an  English  sheet  of  paper 
has  not  that  substance  and  surface,  without  which  the 
most  careful  printing  cannot  be  effective.  The  paper- 
duty,  compelling  the  use  of  expedients  for  keeping  down 
price,  produces  that  delusive  article  of  commerce  which, 
bleached,  sized,  and  glazed  into  a sheet  of  white  paper — 
a product  of  much  rubbish  and  little  rag — is  rotten  or 
harsh — has  one  rough  side  and  one  smooth — resists  ink, 
unless  saturated  with  water — has  to  be  vamped  up  again, 
after  printing,  with  rollers  and  hydraulic  presses ; and, 
when  formed  into  a book,  requires  to  be  handled  with  a 
tenderness  that  presupposes  books  not  made  for  use.” 


Jjmiie  Co  ixcspo  nMnce. 



LODGINGS  FOR  WORKING  MEN. 

Sin, — The  lodging-houses  alluded  to  at  your  last 
meeting  are  undoubtedly  models  of  comfort,  but  they 
cannot  be  afforded  by  any  but  first-rate  artificers.  Hence 
it  was  that  I conceived  an  inferior  description  of  lodgings 
(described  some  years  ago  in  the  Builder),  but  which  at 
the  same  time  afforded  suitable  accommodation  for  a 
family  consisting  of  boys  and  girls,  with  their  parents, 
as  well  as,  subsequently',  dwellings  of  the  lowest  grade. 
In  both  of  these  provision  was  made  for  warming  and 
ventilating  them,  though  each  family  was  to. receive  food 
from  a common  kitchen.  This  plan  was  invented  by 
Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  for  workmen’s  houses  at  Sheerness, 
and  though  not  presumed  to  be  perfect,  still  it  may 
afford  hints  to  others  as  the  means  of  ensuring  cleanli- 
ness, warmth,  and  ventilation.  Part  of  these  plans 
differs  from  any7  others,  in  that  the  entrance  to  each 
lodging  was  from  an  external  gallery,  a circumstance 
that  seems  essential  in  point  of  health  and  comfort,  as 
when  they'  are  connected  any  workmans  contagious 
malady  is  likely  to  be  communicated  to  the  other  in- 
mates..— I am,  &c.  M.  b.  BENTHAM. 

26,  Wilton-placc,  S.W. 


ImcoMims  of  Institutions. 

^ — - — ♦- 

Bucks  and  Berks. — The  Public  Examination  of  the 
Bucks  and  Berks  Lecturers’  Association,  notice  of  which 
was  given  last  autumn,  will  be  held  at  the  Mechanics’ 
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Institute,  Sheet-street,  Windsor,  or  Saturday,  May  2, 
commencing  at  two  o’clock,  and  concluding  at  eight. 
The  prizes  will  be  divided  into  two  classes — I.  For  the 
members  of  Institutes  and  Reading-rooms.  First  prize 
£3;  second,  ditto,  £1.  For  this  class  the  examination 
will  embrace  all  the  subjects  of  which  notice  has  already 
been  given.  II.  For  the  members  of  Night-schools  and 
Village  Evening  Classes.  First  prize  £1  10s. ; second 
ditto,  10s.  ; third  ditto,  5s.  For  the  second  class  the 
examination  will  be  specially  limited  to  the  following 
subjects : — Reading,  elementary  arithmetic,  writing,  the 
outlines  of  geography  and  of  history.  N.B. — Candidates 
will,  however,  be  at  liberty  to  make  choice  of  the  class 
of  prizes  for  which  they  will  prefer  to  compete.  It  is 
requested  that  the  names  of  all  candidates  be  forwarded 
to  the  Rev.  E.  Hale,  Eton  College,  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  April. 

London  and  South  Western  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Institution. — The  seventh  annual  general  meet- 
ing was  held  on  Thursday,  February  26.  Sir.  F.  J. 
Macaulay  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  committee 
states  that  the  usual  fortnightly  (winter),  and  monthly 
(summer),  arrangements  of  lectures  have  been  continued. 
The  former  has  proved  very  popular  and  successful. 
The  attendance  has  been  such  as  rendered  it  incumbent 
on  the  committee  lately  to  reconsider  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  building,  with  a view  to  increased 
accommodation.  In  this  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  the  President,  through  whose 
interest,  kindly  exerted  with  the  Directors,  they  have 
been  enabled  to  make  such  an  addition  to  the  lecture- 
room,  as  will  in  future  afford  every  accommodation  for 
still  larger  audiences.  As  regards  the  summer  arrange- 
ments, the  committee,  on  referring  to  the  experiences  of 
other  Institutions,  are  not  surprised  that,  despite  the 
high  character  of  the  lectures  provided,  the  attendance 
has  not  been  so  numerous  as  during  the  winter  session. 
They  will  still,  however,  endeavour  to  continue  the 
summer  course.  The  committee  have  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing a very  handsome  donation  of  books  from 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.,  of  186,  Strand,  and  the  library 
is  now  in  a much  improved  state.  The  progress  of  the 
two  drawing  classes  is  very  satisfactory,  but  the  com- 
mittee regret  that  similar  success  has  not  attended  other 
branches  of  the  Institution,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  have  discontinued  the  chess  class,  French  class,  and 
vocal  music  class.  The  evening  school  continues  in 
active  operation,  and  is  well  attended.  The  average  num- 
ber of  boys  present  during  the  last  year  was  forty.  The 
abstract  of  the  accounts  shows  that  the  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  December  31st,  1856,  were  £166  Os.  lOd. 
The  school  account  shows  the  receipts  for  1856  to  have 
been  £50.  The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected 
as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: — Lewis  Crombie,  Esq., 
President.  A.  Morgan,  Esq. ; J.  Beattie,  Esq. ; A.  Scott, 
Esq. ; W.  F.  Godson,  Esq. ; and  J.  M.  Thorne,  Esq.,  Vice- 
Presidents.  Mr.  F.  J.  Macaulay,  Hon.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  It  was  also  resolved, — That  the  thanks  of 
the  members  be  given  to  the  Directors  of  the  Railway 
Company,  for  their  continued  interest  in  the  Institution ; 
and  that,  in  conveying  this  resolution  to  the  Directors, 
the  President  be  requested  specially  to  notice  their  late 
act  of  kindness  and  consideration  in  improving  and  in- 
creasing the  internal  accommodation  of  the  building. — 
Resolved : That  the  thanks  of  the  members  are  hereby 
given,  by  this  meeting,  to  the  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents,  for  their  co-operation  and  support  during  the 
past  year. — Resolved  : That  the  thanks  of  the  members 
are  hereby  given,  by  this  meeting,  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Macau- 
lay, for  his  services  as  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer. 
■ — Resolved  : That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  for  their  hand- 
some donation  of  books. — Resolved  : That  a cordial  vote 
of  thanks  be  given  to  Messrs.  Waterlow  and  Sons,  for 
their  very  liberal  terms  in  regard  to  the  printing  for  the 
Institution.— Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  the  mem- 


bers be  awarded  to  the  Managing  Committee,  for  their 
past  year's  services. — Resolved  : That  Mr.  T.  Hawkins 
is  eminently  entitled  to  the  best  thanks  of  the  members, 
for  his  continuous  support  of  the  Institution,  and  that 
they  be  conveyed  to  him  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  this  meeting. — Resolved : That  this  meeting  de- 
sires to  record  its  sense  of  Mr.  Pratt’s  valuable  ser- 
vices to  the  Institution  during  the  past  year.  — 
Resolved : That  this  meeting  has  much  pleasure  in  re- 
cognising the  value  of  Dr.  Halle’s  services,  as  Master  of 
the  Evening-school.  The  meeting,  after  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair, 
then  separated.  The  winter  session  was  brought 
to  a close  on  Thursday  evening,  the  9th  instant,  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  James  Howe  (of  the  choir  of  West- 
minster Abbey)  gave  an  interesting  and  amusing  enter- 
tainment, entitled,  “ Music  and  Musicians.”  The  lec- 
turer was  ably  assisted  in  his  vocal  illustrations  by 
Miss  E.  Lyon,  and  the  Misses  Howe,  Messrs.  Buekland 
and  Hill,  all  of  whom  contributed  greatly  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  evening.  The  lecture-room  (which  has 
recently  been  enlarged  and  improved  at  the  expense  of 
the  Railway  Company,  who  continue  an  active  and 
generous  interest  in  the  Institution)  was  well  filled.  In 
concluding  the  proceedings  of  the  evening,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Macaulay  (the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management),  after  ex- 
pressing the  pleasure  derived  by  the  Committee  and 
members  from  the  evening’s  entertainment,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Committee.  The  proceedings 
then  terminated  with  every  expression  of  satisfaction 
from  all  present. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  London  Inst.,  7.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “ On  Photography ; its 
present  condition  and  most  important  applications.” 
Architects,  8.  Mr.  Ashpitel,  “ On  the  different  Theories 
respecting  the  Forum  at  Rome,  particularly  those  of  the 
Oommendatore  Canina.”  Part  II. 

Chemical,  8.  I.  Prof.  Strecker,  “ On  a new  Alkaloid  ex- 
isting in  the  juice  of  flesh.”  II.  Prof.  Bloxom,  “ Some 
remarks  upon  the  juice  of  flesh.”  III.  Mr.  J.  Horsley, 
“ On  the  Analysis  of  Urine.” 

Tces.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Mr.  J.  P.  Lacaita,  LL.D.,  “On  Italian 
Literature — Origin  of  the  Italian  Language — Early 
Writers.” 

Syro-Egyptian,  7|.  Anniversary. 

Civil  Engineers,  8. 

Linnsean,  8.  Prof.  Owen,  “ On  the  Characters  and  Subdivi- 
sions of  the  class  Mammalia .” 

Pathological,  8. 

Statistical,  8.  Mr.  S.  Brown,  “On  the  Statics  of  Fire  In- 
surance.” 

London  Inst.,  3.  Mr.  E.  W.  Brayley,  “ On  Mineralogy  and 
Crystallography.” 

Royal  Soc.  Lit.,  3.  Anniversary. 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith,  “ On  Disinfection.” 
Geological,  8.  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter,  “ On  a fossil  Crustacean 
from  the  Lias  Bone.”  II.  Prof.  Huxley,  “ On  a fossil 
Crustacean  from  the  Carhoniferons  Strata.”  III.  Prof. 
Ramsay,  “ On  the  Geology  of  Strath,  Isle  of  Syke.” 
Archaeological  Association,  8J. 

Tiiuks.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  J.  Tyndall,  “ On  Sound,  and  some 
associated  phenomena.” 

Antiquaries,  2.  Anniversary. 

Royal  Society  Club,  C. 

London  Inst.,  7.  Mr.  T.  W.  Burr,  “ On  the  History  and  In- 
struments of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  ; and  of 
other  celebrated  Observatories  and  Instruments,  with  the 
principal  discoveries  made  by  their  means." 

Numismatic,  7. 

Philological,  8. 

Royal,  f f:. 

Fbi.  Royal  Inst.,  8J.  Prof.  A.  E.  Ramsay,  “ On  the  Evidences  of 
Peculiarities  of  Climate  during  the  Permian  epoch." 

Sat.  London  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Robert  Bentley,  “ On  Systematic 
Botany,  with  especial  reference  to  the  natural  systems  of 
arrangement.” 

Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  E.  Frankland,  “On  the  Relations  of 
Chemistry  to  Graphic  and  Plastic  Art.” 

Royal  Botanic,  3|. 

Maiical,  8. 
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PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette , April  10/7/,  1857.] 

Dated  9th  March,  1857. 

676.  James  Denby  Lee,  Shipley,  Bradford,  and  James  Crabtree, 
Windfall,  Calverlev,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in  power 
looms. 

678.  William  Tytherleigh,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  bullets  and  shot. 

682.  Edward  Cook  and  James  Stokes,  Birmingham — Improvements 
in  certain  parts  of  metallic  bedsteads. 

684.  Frederick  Simpson,  Redhill,  Reigate — An  improved  mode  of 
forming  a screw  in  the  necks  of  bottles,  jars,  and  other  similar 
vessels. 

686.  Carl  Heinrich  Julius  Williem  Maximilian  Liebmann,  Fartown, 
Huddersfield — Improvements  in  the  purification  of  water, 
and  the  preparation  of  materials  requisite  for  the  process. 
(A  communication.) 

688.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Certain  im- 
provements in  steering  apparatus  for  ships  and  other  vessels. 
(A  communication.) 

690.  James  Garth  Marshall,  Leeds — Improvements  in  machinery 
for  preparing  flax,  hemp,  China  grass,  and  other  fibrous  sub  - 
stances. 

692.  'William  Henry  Barlow,  Derby,  and  James  Samuel,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster — Improvements  in  cast  iron 
sleepers  for  railways. 

694.  Frederick  Alexander  Fitton,  Ardwick,  Manchester — Improve- 
ments in  certain  machines  for  preparing,  spinning,  and 
doubling  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

Dated  10 th  March , 1857. 

698.  William  Charles  Day,  Strand — Improvements  in  portmanteaus. 

700.  James  Hamilton,  Rochdale — Improvements  in  coating  iron  and 
other  metals  with  metallic  substances. 

Dated  1 \th  March , 1857. 

702.  Robert  Lewis  Jones,  Chester — Improvements  in  regulating 
clocks  by  electricity. 

704.  William  Makin,  Hollingworth,  Cheshire— Improvements  in 
furnaces  and  apparatus  for  generating  steam. 

706.  Simeon  Denham,  Strafford-square,  Wakefield — A self-acting 
machine  for  the  delivery  of  postage  and  receipt  stamps. 

708.  John  Robert  Reid  llumfrys,  Salford — Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  burning  gas. 

710.  James  Davis  Cooper,  26,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row — 
Improvements  in  producing  engraved  surfaces  from  surface 
printing. 

Dated  12 th  March , 1857. 

712.  Albert  Viscount  de  Waresquicl,  and  Julien  D’Helle,  Paris — 
Improvements  in  railway  carriages. 

714.  John  Avery,  32,  Essex-street,  Strand — An  improved  method 
of  preserving  butter.  (A  communication.) 

716.  John  Shaw  and  William  Manwarning,  Britannia  Works,  Ban  - 
bury— Improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  cutting 
or  reducing  turnips  or  other  vegetable  substances. 

718.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improvements 
in  the  process  of,  and  apparatus  for,  tanning.  (A  communi- 
cation.) 

Dated  13/4  March , 1857. 

720.  Emmanuel  Berger  and  Jules  Edouard  Matile,  Paris — Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  beating  and  brushing  carpets. 

722.  William  Ramsey  Nevins  and  Joseph  John  Yates,  New  York — 
improvements  in  preparing  and  baking  bread  and  biscuits, 
and  in  machinery  employed  therein. 

724.  William  Iiesketh,  Accrington,  Lancashire — Improvements  in 
looms. 

Dated  1 \th  March , 1857. 

726.  Charles  Cowper,  20,  Southampton-buildings — Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  leather,  or  a substitute  for 
leather.  (A  communication.) 

728.  Robert  Macdonald,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  sewing  or  em- 
broideridg  textile  fabrics.  (Partly  a communication.) 

730.  Joseph  Pimlott  Oates,  Edrington,  Warwickshire — Improve 
ments  in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles 
pipes,  and  other  articles  made  of  plastic  materials. 

732.  Henry  Bradley  and  Helmit  Wray,  Hull — Improvements  in 
beaters  used  in  thrashing  machines. 

Dated  16/4  March , 1857. 

734.  George  Marshall,  Morpeth,  Northumberland — An  improved 
saw-setting  apparatus. 

736.  James  Thompson,  Black-Ruth ven,  Perth  — Improvements  in 
mowing  and  reaping  machines.  (A  communication.) 

738.  Henry  Martin,  Ilanwcll— Improvements  in  apparatus  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  steam  boilers. 

740.  Jules  Mo  £ 19,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier — Improvements  in  warming 
and  vent,  ilating. 


742.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvement 
in  apparatus  for  splitting  leather,  in  order  to  manufacture 
tubes,  sheaths,  and  other  articles.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  26/4  March.  1857. 

843.  Uriah  Lane,  46,  Regency-square,  Brighton — An  improvement 
in  the  transmission  of  motive  power. 

845.  William  Thomas  Clarke,  11,  Cottage-place,  City -road  — A 
portable  metallic  spring  mattress. 

847.  Dominico  Tomasini,  Great  C'oram-street — Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  easy  chairs  and  chamber  commmodes. 

849.  Augustus  Frederick  Butler,  Ceylon — Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  pulping  coffee. 

851.  Jason  J.  Palmer,  New  York — Improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  steam  boilers. 

853.  George  White,  Port  Glasgow,  Renfrew  — Improvements  in 
weaving. 

Dated  27/4  March , 1857. 

855.  Emil  Von  Lowenstein,  3,  New-street,  Bishopgate-street — Im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  ovens  for  the  manufacture 
of  coke. 

859.  George  Sugden  and  Jonas  Briggs,  Bradford  — Improved  ma- 
chinery for  weaving  checks  or  figured  fabrics. 

S61.  Charles  Martin,  87,  Castle-street,  Reading — Improvements  in 
working  signal  apparatus  on  railways. 

863.  William  Ross,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  apparatus  for  regu- 
lating the  passage  of  fluids. 

Dated  28/4  March , 1857. 

867.  Edward  Blackett  Beaumont,  Woodhall,  Barnsley — Improve- 
ments in  lamps  and  apparatus  used  in  coal  mines. 

869.  Ilippolyte  Benigne  Girard,  Paris — Improvements  in  insulating 
telegraphic  wires  or  conductors,  and  in  apparatus  for  stretch- 
ing such  wires. 

871.  John  James  Russell,  Wednesbury,  Staffordshire — Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  metal  tubes. 

Dated  30/4  Match,  1857. 

873.  Arthur  Neild  and  Nathaniel  Buckley  Sutcliffe,  Ashton-under - 
Lyne — Improvements  in  treating  or  cleansing  certain  de- 
scriptions of  cotton  waste. 

S75.  David  Jack,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  washing  of  cleansing 
textile  fabrics  and  materials. 

877.  William  Childs,  jun.,  Brighton — Improvements  bi  the  con- 
struction of  expansible  boxes,  cases,  and  receptacles. 

879.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln's  inn-field — Improvements 
in  warming  and  ventilating  apartments.  (A  communication.) 

8S1 . Arthur  Granger,  High  Holborn — An  improved  manufacture  Of 
safety  envelope. 


INVENTIONS  WITH  COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  FILED. 

893.  Richard  Egan  Lee,  3,  Giltspur-street— A portable  printing  ap- 
paratus, adapted  alike  for  moveable  type,  lithography,  and 
copper-plate. — 1st  April,  1857. 

962.  Gilbert  Burlington,  Chudleigh,  Devon — Making  the  stop  funnel 
for  the  prevention  of  waste  of  liquids  whilst  bottling  or  trans- 
ferring them  from  one  vessel  to  another. — 6tli  April,  1857. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF 

April  14/4. 

2400.  Richard  Sumner. 

2401.  John  Knowles,  jun. 

2406.  George  Guillaume. 

2407.  Joseph  Henry  George  Wells. 

2408.  Edward  Halien. 

2409.  James  Burrows. 

2410.  Bennet  Johns  Heywood. 
2415.  Alfred  Tooth. 

2418.  Charles  Napoleon  Wilcox. 
2458.  Josiah  George  Jennings. 
2460.  A nthony  Lorimier. 

2166.  John  Cowdery  Martin. 
2508.  William  Benson. 

2519.  Thomas  Allan. 

2527.  William  Septimus  Losli. 
2582.  Jean  Louis  Marie. 


PATENTS  SEALED. 

2533.  Adolphe  Aubril. 

2541.  Thomas  Smith  Henzcll. 
2546.  Frederic  Whitaker. 

2569-.  James  Coul  Sinclair. 

2587.  William  Gray  and  John 
Tate. 

2844.  John  Carter  Ramsden. 
2916.  Thomas  Feake. 

3002.  Charles  Fay. 

3020.  Theodore  Dethier. 

271.  James  Thom. 

328.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

416.  William  Edward  Newton. 

420.  Thomas  Wingate. 

421.  Charles  Wye  Williams. 

435.  James  Cocker. 


Patents  on  which  the  Stamp  Duty  of  £50  has 
April  6/4. 

814.  John  Rankin. 


817.  John  Robert  Johnson. 

April  7/4. 

861.  Samuel  Colt. 

April  8/4. 

923.  Aime  Balvier. 


been  Paid. 
April  9/4. 

843.  Zachariah  Round. 

845.  Edward  Lavender. 

850.  Thomas  Schofield  Whit- 
worth. 

859.  William  Coltman. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  ARTICLES  OF  UTILITY  REGISTERED. 


No.  in  the 
Register. 

Date  of 
Registration. 

Title. 

Proprietors’  Name. 

Address. 

3966 

April  3. 

( Hollow  Flame  Deflector,  or  Inverted) 

(James  Adamson  and  Samuel) 

4,  Oxford-terrace,  Islington. 

3967 

3. 

A Mounting  for  Bayonet  Scabbards  

John  Loude  Tabberner 

4,  Trafalgar-square. 

3968 

4. 

Self-adjusting  Spring  Watch  Protector... 

Charles  Gammon 

2,  Bury-place,  Bloomsbury -square. 

3969 

,,  7. 

The  Persian  Coal-box 

Frederick  Baker 

1 06,  ll  igh  street,  Marylebonc. 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL  24,  1S57. 

<. 

NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS  AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  prizes  awarded  by  the  Society’s  Ex- 
aminers to  the  successful  Candidates  at  the  June 
Examination  in  London  will  be  distributed  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  June,  at 
the  Society’s  House  in  the  Adelphi. 

The  Society’s  Annual  Dinner  will  take  place 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  Institutions  in  Union  with  the 
Society,  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Society’s 
House  on  Wednesday  the  24th  of  June. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  for  receiving 
the  report  of  the  Council  and  the  Treasurer’s 
statement  of  receipts,  payments,  and  expenditure 
during  the  past  year,  and  also  for  the  Election  of 
Officers,  will,  in  accordance  with  the  Bye-Laws, 
take  place  at  4 o’clock  on  the  same  day. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  Society’s  Second  Conversazione  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  6th  of  May. 
On  this  evening  the  Pictures  and  Sketches  of  the 
late  Thomas  Seddon,  Esq.,  will  be  exhibited,  and 
an  address  will  be  delivered  by  John  Ruskin, 
Esq.  Gentlemen  only  are  invited  to  this  Con- 
versazione. Cards  have  been  issued  to  the  mem- 
bers. Any  member  not  having  received  his  card 
is  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary. 


ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  ap- 
pointed a Committee  to  make  arrangements  for 
organizing  a visit  of  the  members  to  the  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester. 


EXHIBITION  OF  INVENTIONS. 

The  Society’s  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Inventions  was  opened  on  Monday,  the  23rd 
ult.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open  every  day  till 
the  23rd  of  May,  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  and  is 
free  to  the  members  and  their  friends.  Members, 
by  tickets  or  by  written  order  bearing  their  sig- 
nature, may  admit  any  number  of  friends. 


NINETEENTH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Wednesday,  April  22,  1857. 

The  Nineteenth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  Wed- 


nesday, the  22nd  inst.,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 


Anderson,  Alfred  George 
Evans,  Thomas  William 
Hawkes,  William 

The  paper  read  was 


Odling,  Dr.  William 
Paget,  Charles,  M.P. 
Philbrick,  F.  A. 


ON  DISINFECTANTS. 


By  R.  Angus  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Manchester. 

The  word  infection  lias  from  early  times  been  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  although  it  means  only  the  power  by  which  one 
body  acts  in  its  own  peculiar  method  on  another,  or  the 
action  itself.  In  the  history  of  words  we  have  the 
thoughts  of  the  men  who  formed  them.  This  word 
shows  the  ancient  method  of  viewing  the  subject  to  have 
been  little  different  to  our  own.  The  word  disinfection 
took  its  origin  I imagine  in  France  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, at  least  I don’t  remember  it  sooner ; it  is  applied 
to  the  removal  of  all  disagreeable  gases  and  odours,  as 
well  as  to  the  decomposition  which  produces  them ; it 
therefore  includes  deodorising.  The  use  of  the  word  in 
this  manner  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
held  from  the  earliest  ages,  that  the  infection  of  fever 
or  plague  was  either  the  same  as,  or  distinctly  allied, 
to  these  gases.  In  ancient  times  the  prevention  of  cor- 
ruption was  more  studied  than  actual  disinfection ; 
bodies  preventing  corruption  are  properly  antiseptics,  and 
this  is  the  name  under  which,  during  the  last  century, 
and  great  part  of  this,  disinfectants  have  been  chiefly 
classed  in  England. 

As  I propose  to  view  the  subject  historically  and 
practically,  as  well  as  to  some  extent,  although  the  sub- 
ject is  very  dark,  theoretically,  I shall  be  obliged  to  pick 
out  those,  points  only  which  seem,  to  me  most  interesting 
or  most  novel. 

One  of  those  points  which  sanitary  reformers  have 
much  attended  to  of  late,  viz.,  abundance  of  room  with  a 
clear  open  current  of  air  around  our  houses,  was  provided 
for  at  an  early  period  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  (Codex 
Just.,  Lib.  viii.,  Tit.  10,)  where  no  one  was  allowed  to 
stop  the  view  from  windows  looking  towards  the  sea,  so 
that  except  in  kitchens  and  outhouses,  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  Constantinople  had  ventilation  secured.  Many 
attempts  were  also  made  in  Athens  and  Rome  to  have 
wider  streets,  although  private  interests  continually  inter- 
fered in  both  cities  to  prevent  public  benefit.  In  Rome 
the  authorities  were  not  able  to  make  the  smallest  width 
of  a street  more  than  five  feet,  whilst  in  Constantinople 
it  was  ordered  by  Zeno  to  be  twelve. 

The  use  of  drainage  as  a disinfectant,  is  from  time 
immemorial,  or  the  days  of  Hercules  who  saved  the 
Elians  from  pestilence  by  draining  their  marshes. 
Many  instances  of  this  occur  in  early  times ; it  is  even 
probable  that  it  was  known  before  the  time  at  which  it 
has  been  supposed  Hercules  existed.  Hippocrates 
studied  these  matters,  and  takes  such  a wide  view  of  them 
that  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  having  received  much  of  his 
cultivation  from  a fund  of  knowledge  which  one  man 
could  not  accumulate.  He  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  in- 
fectious nature  of  certain  districts  and  of  certain  winds, 
and  his  views  on  the  situation  of  towns,  with  regard  to 
heat  and  cold,  moisture,  dryness,  and  exposure  to  winds, 
show  a width  of  observation  which  for  a long  time  the 
world  has  contracted  into  much  smaller  limits. 

The  disinfection  of  the  streets  and  sewers  wastheduty 
of  a high  officer  at  Rome.  ‘ 1 The  praetor  took  care  that  all 
sewers  should  be  cleansed  and  repaired  for  the  health  of 
the  citizens,  because  uncleansed  or  unrepaired  sewers 
threaten  a pestilential  atmosphere  and  are  dangerous,” 
(Digesta  Just.,  Lib.  43,  Tit.  23) ; it  was  forbidden  also  to 
throw  refuse  on  the  roads,  (Tit.  9).  This  cleanliness 
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seems  to  have  come  from  the  East,  where  now  only  the 
ceremonial  part  remains,  and  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  were 
said  to  be  swept  every  day,  although  a place  not  considered 
greatly  advanced  in  the  arts.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  in  these  respects  the  world  had  at  one  time  receded 
very  much,  and  moderns,  whilst  gaining  ground  for 
themselves,  have  been  compelled  also  to  struggle  for  much 
that  ignorance  and  idleness  had  lost.  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury Paris  had  neither  a pavement  nor  street  sweepers, 
nor  had  it  even  a place  into  which  to  carry  the  refuse. 
We  readintheFrenchDictionaryof  Hygiene, by  Tardieu, 
that  the  filth  of  the  streets  stirred  up  by  the  horses’  feet  so 
disgusted  Philip  Augustus,  that  he  ordered  pavements 
to  be  made;  nor  was  London  any  better.  We  have  only 
to  imagine  the  condition  of  certain  small  towns  of  modern 
times,  to  have  an  idea  of  the  state  of  great  capitals  left 
in  a neglected  condition.  Even  up  to  last  century,  we  read 
of  dangerous  riots  in  Paris,  caused  by  the  proximity  of 
great  masses  of  filth,  which  an  indignant  public  refused 
any  longer  to  endure. 

Many  arts  have  undoubtedly  been  lost,  because  in 
early  times  care  was  not  taken  to  make  them  so  well 
known  and  so  necessary  to  comfort,  that  the  destruction 
of  a capital  city  or  even  of  an  empire,  would  be  unable 
to  root  them  out  of  the  minds  of  the  remaining  popula- 
tion. 

The  use  of  antiseptics,  as  applied  to  the  dead,  has  been 
known  longer  than  any  authentic  history  which  books 
have  handed  down,  and  some  of  the  processes  described 
to  us  by  persons  who  saw  them  carried  on  in  a manner 
transmitted  to  them  from  much  earlier  dates,  show  us 
that  in  the  chemical  arts  there  has  been  a loss  of  informa- 
tion, which  has  only  been  reproduced  after  much  search 
and  difficulty.  I shall  not  describe  the  propess  of  embalm- 
ing, it  has  become  familiar  to  all ; but  one  or  two  points 
are  interesting.  They  used  resins,  pitch  or  tar,  and 
aromatics.  They  washed  the  body  with  natron  and 
cedar  oil.  This  natron  or  nitre  was,  in  all  probability, 
as  Hoefer  supposes,  caustic  soda.  It  dissolved  portions 
of  the  body,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  well  known  that 
caustic  soda  was  manufactured  in  Egypt.  Pliny  says  (Book 
31  c.  10)  that  the  nitre  was  dried  till  it  was  light  and 
spongy,  and  the  water  of  crystallization  being  driven  off 
by  the  sun,  the  fine  powder  produced  in  this  way  from 
carbonate  of  soda  crystals  was  obtained. 

When  caustic  soda  was  made,  they  seem  to  have 
sold  the  lime  and  soda  together,  as  it  is  said  that 
the  “pure  was  very  easily  dissolved,  and  the  im- 
pure very  pungent,”  meaning,  I suppose,  that  the 
impure  was  not  dissolved  on  account  of  the  lime. 
With  the  soda,  oil  of  cedar  was  used.  This  has  been 
called,  with  good  reason,  turpentine,  which  has  strong 
disinfecting  properties,  but  the  word  has  evidently  been 
used  in  many  senses,  as  there  are  many  liquid  products  to 
be  obtained  from  cedar.  It  is  used  of  the  first  liquid  from 
the  distillation  of  wood  ; and  Berzelius,  for  that  reason, 
says  that  the  Egyptians  used  the  pyroligneous  acid  which, 
containing  some  kreasote,  was  a great  antiseptic.  But 
mixing  this  with  caustic  soda  would  be  of  little  value, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  they  -would  add  a volatile  liquid 
like  turpentine  along  with  soda.  It  is  expressly  said 
that  the  pitch  was  reboiled,  or  in  other  words,  the  tar  was 
boiled  and  distilled  into  fleeces  from  which  the  product 
was  pressed.  In  doing  this,  the  light  oils  or  naphtha 
would  be  evaporated  and  the  heavy  oil  of  tar  containing 
the  carbolic,  phenic,  or  phenylic  acid  would  remain.  It 
was  also  called picenum,  as  if  made  of  pitch,  or  pissenum 
and  pisselaeum,  or  pitch  oil,  a more  appropriate  name 
than  that  of  Runge’s,  who  called  it  carbolic  acid,  or  coal 
oil ; and  still  more  appropriate  philologically  than  the 
most  recent,  which,  by  following  up  a theory,  has  con- 
verted it  to  phenic  acid.  The  distillation  was  made  in 
copper  vessels,  and  must  have  been  carried  very  far,  as 
they  obtained  a “ reddish  pitch,  very  clammy  and  much 
fatter  than  other  pitch.”  This  was  the  anthracene, 
chrysene,  and  pyrene  of  modern  chemists.  The  remain- 


ing hard  pitch  was  called  or  second  pitch, 

which  we  call  pitch  in  contra-distinction  to  tar.  By 
the  second  pitch  was  sometimes  meant  the  residuum 
in  the  copper  still,  and  sometimes  the  product  of 
distillation.  A good  deal  of  confusion  therefore  results. 
The  pitch  oil  was  resiny,  fat,  and  of  a yellow  colour, 
according  to  some  descriptions.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  separated  the  last  products  well.  This  kreasote 
they  used  for  toothache — a mode  of  disinfecting  living 
bodies — as  well  as  for  skin  diseases  of  cattle,  for  which 
it  has  been  found  valuable. 

Of  course  this  information  is  not  got  in  so  many’-  words 
from  Pliny,  but  it  is  remarkably  clear,  and  if  the  classics 
were  read  with  the  eye  of  a chemist,  no  doubt  many 
more  of  the  arts  would  be  found.  As  Pliny  got  his  in- 
formation second-hand,  he  did  not  write  so  clearly  as  to 
be  understood  by  a person  not  previously’  acquainted 
with  the  details.  It  would  occupy’  all  the  time  of  this 
meeting  to  examine  every  passage  and  show  the  reasons 
for  these  conclusions. 

Another  mode  of  using  kreasote  may  be  seen  in  the 
circumstance  that  hams  were  hung  up  on  the  roof  and 
apparently  smoked. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  valued  disinfectants  was 
sulphur,  used  at  least  in  Greece  and  Italy.  When 
Uly’sses  killed  the  suitors,  after  putting  matters  in  order 
he  called  for  sulphur  to  “ sulphurise  ” the  palace,  by 
burning  the  sulphur  and  so  causing  acid  fumigations. 
It  was  so  valued  as  to  become  a sacred  method  of  purifi- 
cation ; and  its  name  in  Greek,  which  signifies  divine, 
was  probably  connected  with  its  sacred  character,  although 
it  is  quite  probable  that  its  connection  with  volcanic  dis- 
tricts may  have  suggested  its  solemn  designation.  It 
was  burnt  in  lustrations  as  a religious  ceremony;  the 
shepherds  yearly  purified  their  flocks  and  herds  with  it, 
and  averted  the  plague  from  them,  and  it  lost  none  of 
its  virtues  in  their  eyes  when  they’  saw  the  effect  which 
it  had  in  purifying  and  bleaching  their  wool.  In  all 
nations  the  burning  of  incense  may  have  had  originally 
a connection  with  physical  purity  or  disinfection,  but  as 
far  as  I know  this  act  of  Ulysses  is  the  earliest  instance 
of  direct  fumigation  for  sanitary  purposes.  It  was  pro- 
bably, also,  partly  religious.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  practice  then.  The  Italians  have  been  obliged 
to  re-discover  the  use  of  sulphur  for  their  vines,  and 
they  find  its  value,  although  it  takes  away  the  fine 
flavour  of  their  wines  for  a season,  probably  because  it 
is  carried  to  excess. 

Honey  was  used  as  a preservative  by’  the  ancients,  as 
sugar  now ; it  is  even  said  to  have  been  used  as  an  anti- 
septic in  preserving  the  dead,  and  for  specimens  as 
alcohol  with  us,  as  we  read  of  a centaur  which  was  born 
in  Thessaly,  but,  dying  the  same  day,  was  sent  preserved 
in  honey  to  a museum,  as  we  should  call  it,  in  Egypt. 

They  used  bitters  to  preserve  new  wines,  somewhat  as 
we  do  hops. 

Fire  was  used  in  various  ways  as  a purifier.  It 
was  used  directly  in  times  of  plague  for  purifying  and 
renewing  the  air  of  towns,  accompanied  with  per- 
fumes and  flowers,  as  well  as  vinegar  and  various  aro- 
matic substances,  amongst  which  may  be  put  pepper, 
mustard,  and  so  on.  The  use  of  perfumes  w'as  carried 
to  an  extent  not  dreamed  of  here,  evidently  a substitute 
in  many  cases  for  refined  cleanliness,  but  not  entirely,  if 
originally  so,  because  it  is  constantly  associated  with 
the  most  refined  habits,  and  generally  with  the  puri- 
fication of  the  bath. 

Water,  as  a principal  agent  in  disinfection,  was  highly 
appreciated  by  the  ancients,  and  the  most  violent  exer- 
tions of  these  late  years  have  only  put  us  on  a level  with 
the  provincial  towns  of  the  Roman  empire.  Fire,  as  a 
great  purifying  agent,  has  everywhere  had  a prominent 
place,  in  some  respects  the  most  prominent,  as  it  deserves 
to  have,  so  that  purification  by  fire  may  signify  now,  as  it 
did  of  old,  both  in  a physical  and  moral  sense,  the  utmost 
state  of  disinfection.  The  fine  observers  on  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  had  connected  the  departure  of  disease  with  the 
wanning  and  drying  influences  of  the  sun,  although  it 
was  also  observed  that  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  a 
south  wind  “ tended  to  corruption,”  which  was  re- 
versed by  the  invigorating  north  wind.  In  these  opinions 
we  have  their  knowledge  of  the  disinfecting  agency  of 
heat  and  cold.  They  knew,  too,  from  experience,  that 
disease  might  be  prevented  by  blocking  up  the  windows 
towards  an  infected  district,  and  opening  others  with  a 
better  view.  Their  use  of  drying  in  the  enbalming  pro- 
cess is  another  indication  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
agency  of  water  and  of  heat. 

That  great  disinfecting  agent,  the  soil,  was  not  for- 
gotten, and,  indeed,  all  nations  have  used  it,  more  or  less, 
for  their  dead.  To  bury  is  generally  the  most  ready 
mode  of  disposing  of  dead  bodies.  When  thepower  of  the 
soil  is  complete,  we  look  in  amazement  at  the  amount  of 
dead  which  our  burying  grounds  absorb  before  they 
themselves  become  pestilential. 

Whilst  the  ancients  used  various  methods  of  prevent- 
ing unwholesome  decomposition  in  dead  matter,  they 
did  not  neglect  the  important  object  of  putting  a stop  to 
the  analogous  decomposition  in  living  matter,  often  the 
occasion  of  much  pain.  They  had  as  many  plans  of 
curing  toothache  as  we  have,  real  and  fancied ; but  Pliny 
mentions  a method  of  removing  a tooth  without  pain,  by 
first  making  it  anaesthetic  with  white  hellebore.  To  this 
pitch  we  have  only  lately  attained.  Although  we  may 
not  be  able  to  use  their  processes,  we  must  not  deny 
them.  The  description  is  not  very  exact,  but  the  mere 
idea  proves  advance.  A note  which  1 sent  to  the 
Athenaeum  some  years  ago  shows  this  more  distinctly. 
Phillip  Beroaldo,  in  his  annotations  on  Galen,  says, 
“ the  kind  of  fishes  called  by  Galen  and  other  writers 
narki,  the  translator  has  very  absurdly  termed  stupor, 
because  in  Greek  narki  does  at  other  times  mean 
stupor,  whence  the  term  in  medicine,  narcotics,  which  we 
use  in  cutting  off  limbs,  producing  a stupor  so  that  the 
amputation  is  made  without  pain."  He  speaks  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  if  the  subject  were  well  known, 
whilst  to  us  it  is  a great  novelty,  which  we  imagine  to 
have  been  waiting  till  such  time  as  chemistry  should 
discover  the  proper  materials. 

I have  brought  forward  anaesthetics  because  they 
are  included  in  the  classification  I intend  to  make.  In 
taking  leave  of  the  ancients  with  these  few  allusions  to 
their  skill,  I am  reminded  again  that  these  arts  had  been 
lost,  and  that  this  is  a Society  whose  duty  it  is  so  to 
spread  knowledge  by  the  wisest  means  as  to  put  it  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  power  of  any  political  change, 
to  annihilate  those  numerous  and  important  arts  whose 
names  are  scarcely  heard  of  in  history,  but  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  existence  of  a great  civiliza- 
tion. I hope  it  will  meet  with  success.  The  arts  ad- 
vance slowly,  and  they  die  readily.  In  many  respects 
they  advance  more  slowly  than  sciences.  Their  progress 
does  not  depend  on  individuals  merely.  If  not  supported 
by  a considerable  community  they  cease ; sometimes 
they  require  the  support  of  a whole  nation.  If,  at  any 
time,  any  art  should  cease  to  be  cultivated,  it  is  import- 
ant that,  at  least,  a knowledge  of  it  should  not  perish.  In 
our  manufacturing  districts  inventions  are  being  made 
weekly,  almost  daily,  that  have  been  made  by  others  in 
past  days,  but  of  which  a record  either  has  not  been 
kept,  or  has  been  very  difficult  of  access.  For  this  reason 
I have  always  held  it  as  the  first  duty  of  Manchester  to 
obtain  for  herself  a permanent  museum  of  those  arts 
which  have  made  her  great,  and  on  which  her  prosperity 
depends — a museum  which  shall  include  all  those  inven- 
tions which  her  ingenious  sons  have  made  so  profusely. 
We  go  to  Paris,  and  find  machines,  invented  here,butpre- 
served  therewith  the  greatest  care,  as  monuments  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  race,  whilst  with  us,  too  frequently, 
everything  is  lumber  in  the  arts  but  the  newest  pattern. 
I consider  that  such  an  institution  lies  within  the  strict 
duties  of  Manchester  and  all  the  manufacturing  districts, 
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at  the  same  time  that  it  ought  also  to  have  schools 
where  the  people  may  learn  those  sciences,  which  they 
neglect,  but  on  which  they  entirely  depend.  Agricul- 
turists have  their  own  colleges  and  professors  for  them- 
selves, at  the  Universities.  There  are  no  such  institu- 
tions to  cultivate  manufactures.  These  institutions  it 
is,  I believe,  our  duty  to  establish ; but  a gallery  of  fine 
arts  has  carried  the  day — a much  more  alluring  object, 
and  such  as  I shall  enjoy  more  than  that  proposed  by  me 
— but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  intellectual  arts  must  flourish  amongst  us  ere  the 
ajsthetic  arts  can  be  enjoyed. 

Bodies  undergoing  decomposition  are  under  the  agency 
of  forces  not  well  understood.  The  living  body  is  under- 
going continual  decomposition  and  recomposition,  but 
an  instance  of  decomposition  which  seems  spontaneous 
in  many  cases,  is  best  seen  in  fermentation.  Plere  sugar 
breaks  up  into  two  bodies ; and  having  begun  goes  on 
rapidly.  It  seems  only  to  require  a slight  impulse  to 
begin,  and  it  starts  off  with  great  rapidity.  We  do  not 
know  the  nature  of  this  impulse,  but  the  sugar  is  in  a 
decomposing,  breaking-up  state,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
we  had  a scientific  and  universal  name  for  this,  instead 
of  each  nation  having  its  own.  Berzelius  proposed  cata- 
lysis, but  added  explanations  which  made  it  a new  force. 
There  are  many  instances  of  decomposition  analogous, 
and  a different  force  may  exist  in  each.  It  was,  there- 
fore, in  the  opinion  of  chemists  a mistaken  view  of  the 
subject.  Still,  the  facts  are  true,  and  the  name  given  by 
Berzelius  is  very  descriptive.  It  describes  a body  in 
the  state  of  breaking  up,  where  chemical  election  does 
not  appear  to  act.  The  word  applies  to  living  bodies, 
or  to  dead  bodies  as  in  putrefaction,  or  to  vegetable 
decomposition  as  in  fermentation.  As  the  impulse  to 
begin  is  apparently  small,  the  introduction  for  example 
of  a very  little  oxygen,  so  the  rapid  arrest  of  the  pro- 
cess is  remarkable  and  equally  unaccountable.  In  the 
higher  forms  of  this  catalytic  action,  viz.,  in  life,  we  find 
it  arrested  by  minute  doses  of  vapour  inhaled,  or  of 
certain  substances  swallowed,  or  of  other  substances  put 
in  contact  with  the  blood.  We  find  also  different  ani- 
mals affected  differently,  for  example,  by  the  poison  of 
the  Tsetsec  fly  in  South  Africa,  which  kills  horses. and 
oxen,  but  is  only  a minor  inconvenience  to  man.  We  find 
the  same  substances  that  destroy  life  acting  against  fer- 
mentation to  a large  extent,  such  as  mineral  acids,  among 
which  especially  are  nitric  and  sulphurous;  also  organic 
acids  whenvery  strong,  metallic  salts,  strongaleohol,  krea- 
sote,  empyreumatic  substances,  and  ethereal  oils  or  many 
compounds  containing  much  carbon  and  hydrogen ; but 
vegetable  alkaloids,  which  act  so  powerfully  on  animals, 
have  only  a small  influence  comparatively  on  fermen- 
tation. 

Now  coming  to  the  next  stage  of  decomposition  or 
catalysis  of  dead  matter,  we  find  that  those  same  sub- 
stances which  act  on  living  matter  are  capable  of  act- 
ing as  antiferments,  antiseptics,  and  disinfectants.  They 
are  substances  which  put  a stop  to  the  catalysing  condi- 
tion. It  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  a general  word 
for  this  class  of  substances.  I propose  colytic,  from  the  word 
k cu Avon,  to  arrest,  restrain,  or  cut  short.  Those  bodies 
which  put  a stop  to  chemical  decomposition  would  be 
called  colyiics,  and  the  action  colytic  action  or  colysis.  But 
it  would  be  unwise  to  speak  of  the  colytic  force  as  distinct  , 
even  if  we  did  not  know  that  it  is  manifold,  as  in  designat- 
ing anything  not  well  known  we  should  leave  room  for 
clearerviews.  Acolyticforcemanifestsitself towardsliving 
persons  in  poisons,  anaesthetics,  anodynes,  and  hypnotics. 
In  vegetable  or  dead  animal  matter  as  antiferments, 
antiputrescents,  antiseptics,  and  disinfectants.  The  dis- 
infection of  some  vapours  is,  however  simple  chemical 
decomposition.  We  recognise  in  all  these  forces  an 
analogous  action  on  which  I shall  make  a few  remarks, 
tending  towards  a theory  which  seems  to  me  somewhat 
to  remove  obscurity  from  the  subject. 

Oxygen  seems  to  begin  the  state  of  putrescence;  in 
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soldering  meat  in  airtight  vessels  not  a trace  of  air  must 
be  left  behind.  On  allowing  one  bubble  of  oxygen  to 
enter  grape  juice  ready  to  ferment,  the  process  begins, 
and  is  continued  without  more  being  added.  Liebig 
said  that  “ no  otlrer  explanation  (of  this  force  of  decom- 
position in  fermentation  and  putrefaction)  can  be  given, 
than  that  a body,  in  the  act  of  combination  or  decompo- 
sition, enables  another  body,  with  which  it  is  in  contact 
to  enter  the  same  state.”  He  says  that  the  active  atoms 
of  one  body  influence  those  of  another,  so  that,  when 
once  it  is  begun,  “ the  statical  equilibrium  ” being  sus- 
pended, the  motion  is  transmitted  through  the  mass ; 
the  explanation  is  mechanical,  and  one  of  his  analo- 
gies used  is  the  crystallization  caused  by  shaking  saline 
solutions.  But  the  mind  requires  to  view  the  subject  more 
nearly.  Suppose  a particle  of  oxygen  to  touch  the 
matter  ready  to  ferment,  it  removes  a particle  of  carbon 
or  carbonic  oxide ; the  atoms  of  carbon  or  hydrogen,  or 
both,  with  which  it  was  united,  are  set  free — they  must 
follow  their  affinities.  If  the  mass  were  neutral,  having 
no  sign  + or  — before  it,  oxygen  at  once,  by  its  action, 
changes  one  sign  to  The  sign  changed  to  plus,  or 
the  atom  containing  it,  converts  the  one  next  it  to  minus, 
and  so  the  chemical  action  is  continued  through  the 
mass  ; this  is  according  to  known  and  recognised  theo- 
ries, and  without  mysteries  being  involved  under  the 
word  catalysis  ; we  have  a similar  action  in  setting  up 
bricks  on  end  in  a row,  and  causing  the  fall  of  tons,  if  we 
please,  by  the  initial  force  of  a few  ounces.  We  have  a 
similar  instance  of  change  of  sign  when  water  is  decom- 
posed, and  hydrogen  comes  off  at  a distance  from  oxygen. 
This  change  of  sign  is  transmitted  through  a long  line 
of  atoms ; I do  not  care  to  call  it  electric,  although  it 
agrees  with  the  electro-chemical  theory ; it  is  enough  if 
we  recognise  the  attraction  and  repulsion  which  are 
needed  and  represented  by  plus  and  minus.  Now,  this 
same  action,  which  is  referred  to  decomposing  bodies, 
may  he  referred  to  the  colytic  action  where  decomposi- 
tion is  arrested.  In  this  case  a substance  with  slight 
affinities  may  unite  with  any  product  of  decomposition, 
removing  either  the  negative  or  positive  element  so  en- 
tirely as  to  render  the  remainder  neutral,  or  in  equili- 
brium. It  is  enough  to  suppose  the  inclination  to  unite, 
although  the  act  may  be  long  delayed.  If  we  call  either 
the  decomposition  or  arrest,  by  the  name  of  contact  action 
or  the  action  of  presence,  we  express  a theory,  viz.,  that 
mere  contact  or  presence  is  enough  ; now,  this  is  unfair, 
because  we  feel  persuaded  of  its  insufficiency.  If  we  use 
the  words  catalytic  and  colytic,  we  express  a fact  without 
a theory. 

The  modern  history  of'  disinfectants  began,  conveni- 
ently speaking,  in  the  17th  century.  Boyle  worked  a 
good  deal  on  kindred  subjects,  and  showed  the  influence 
of  air  and  of  heat  and  cold.  In  1732,  Dr.  Petit  made 
experiments  on  antiseptics;  he  used  small  portions  of 
mutton,  and  found  how  long  each  antiseptic  preserved 
a piece  untainted  : he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  astrin- 
gents were  the  best,  and  that  their  action  v'as  similar  to 
drying.  He  illustrated  it  by  saying  that,  as  corrup- 
tion comes  from  the  separation  of  the  particles,  so  pre- 
servation is  attained  by  contracting  them,  or  drawing 
them  closer,  as  is  done  by  dry  air  and  astringents. 

In  1750,  Sir  John  Pringle  wrote  his  “ Experiments  on 
Septic  and  Antiseptic  Substances,  with  Remarks  relating 
to  their  use  in  the  Theory  of  Medicine.”  He  recom- 
mends salts  of  various  kinds,  and  astringent  and  gummy 
resinous  parts  of  vegetables  and  fermenting  liquors.  Dr. 
Macbride  followed  him  with  numerous  experiments. 
He  speaks  of  acids  being  the  long-prescribed  agents  as 
antiseptics.  He  found  that  even  diluted  to  a great  ex- 
tent they  were  powerful ; that  alkalies  were  antiseptic ; 
that  salts  in  general  have  the  same  quality  ; also  “ gum- 
resins  such  as  myrrh,  asafoetida,  aloes,  and  terra  japo- 
niea;”  also  “ decoctions  of  Virginian  snake-root,  pepper, 
ginger,  saffron,  contrayerva  root,  sage,  valerian  root,  and 
rhubarb,  with  mint,  angelica,  senna,  and  common  worm- 


wood.” Many  of  the  common  vegetables  also  were  in- 
cluded as  to  some  extent  antiseptic,  such  as  horse  radish, 
mustard,  carrots,  turnips,  garlic,  onions,  celery,  cabbage, 
eolewort.  Lime  was  found  to  prevent  but  not  to  remove 
putrefaction.  Animal  fluids,  he  observes,  will  remain 
for  a long  time  without  putridity  if  kept  from  the  air. 
He  says  that  astringent  mineral  acids  and  ardent  spirits 
“ not  only  absorb  the  matter  from  the  putrescent  sub- 
stance, but  likewise  crisp  up  its  fibres,  and  thereby 
render  it  so  hard  and  durable  that  no  change  of  combi- 
nation will  take  place  for  many  years.”  To  add  mo- 
lasses to  this  list,  will  complete  fairly  a description  of 
his  opinions. 

In  1767  an  essay  recommending  nitrate  of  potash  in 
ventilation  received  the  recommendation  of  the  Academy 
of  Dijon.  How  this  was  applied,  the  Dictionnaire  de 
Mddecine,  from  which  I have  taken  it.  does  not  say. 

In  1773,  Guyton  Morveau  proposed  fumigation  with 
muriatic  acid  vapours  as  a mode  of  disinfecting  hospitals, 
&c.  This  was  hailed  as  a great  discovery  at  the  time, 
and  practically  acted  as  a valuable  step.  He  adduces 
the  testimonials  of  men  deservedly  great  in  our  estima- 
tion, to  prove  the  excellence  of  his  method.  It  was  even 
stated  that  the  fumes  were  not  disagreeable.  He  was 
much  aggrieved  when  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth  used  nitrous 
fumes  at  Winchester,  in  1780,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Fleet,  without  giving  him  the  credit  of  the  discovery 
of  acid  fumigation.  And  still  more  was  he  hurt 
when  Parliament,  in  1802,  voted  £5,000  to  Dr.  C. 
Smyth.  But  he  tells  us  that  even  in  England  he  found 
men  to  do  him  justice.  Let  us  do  him  justice;  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  introduced  acid  fumi- 
gations in  modern  times ; still,  the  disinfecting  power  of 
acids  was  known  before,  although  not  used  in  the  same 
manner  in  modern  times.  But  where  were  our  classical 
scholars,  and  why  did  they  neglect  the  ventilation  by 
acid  fumes,  so  frequent  in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  and  dis- 
tinctly written  in  their  beloved  Homer  ? Muriatic  acid 
is  very  inferior  as  a disinfectant,  and  even  in  Guyton 
Morveau’s  mind  it  soon  gave  way  before  chlorine,  which 
was  introduced  as  a fumigating  agent  in  1791-2  by 
Fonrcroy.  This  last  gas  was  introduced  into  England 
by  Dr.  Cruikshank.  All  these  acids  are  very  violent, 
and  fitted  only  for  extreme  cases,  which  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  occur.  Chlorine  may  be  excepted ; it  may  be 
used  with  advantage  in  minute  quantities,  at  least  for 
limited  periods.  The  slight  amount  arising  from  chloride 
of  lime  seems  to  produce  sufficient  effect,  although  of 
course,  not  enough  for  extreme  cases.  When  applied  to 
centres  of  putridity,  such  as  sewers  and  cesspools,  the 
great  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  destroys  the  ammonia, 
sending  off  the  nitrogen  as  a not  very  pure  gas.  It  soon 
acquires  much  moisture,  loses  its  power,  and  gives  a very 
unpleasant  odour  to  the  hand  when  touched.  Its  de- 
struction of  manures  is,  however,  the  principal  objection 
to  it. 

Chlorine  acts  by  uniting  with  hydrogen,  acids  by 
uniting  with  the  compounds  of  hydrogen,  water  and 
ammonia.  Chlorine  decomposes  the  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus compounds  of  hydrogen.  It  will  even  dissolve  a 
piece  of  flesh,  so  as  to  form  a transparent  liquid,  giving  off 
little  odour.  It  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  an  oxidising 
agent,  removing  the  hydrogen  and  leaving  the  oxygen  of 
water  free  to  act,  and  as  it  is  then  in  a nascent  state,  we 
have,  as  it  were,  a concentrated  oxygen  or  air  fitted  to 
destroy  animal  matter  by  its  active  power  of  combina- 
tion. 

This  latter  effect  may  also  be  ascribed  to . sulphurous 
acid.  It  has  generally  been  called  a deoxidising  or  re- 
ducing agent,  but  it  acts  also  as  an  oxidising  agent  of 
great  power  when  it  decomposes  the  sulphur  compound  of 
hydrogen,  by  giving  up  its  oxygen.  Of  this  it  possesses 
two  atoms,  so  that  it  ought  to  have  double  the  effect  of 
chlorine. 

The  power  of  oxygen  as  a putrefactive  agent,  is  closely 
related  to  its  disinfecting  agency.  The  first  action  is 
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to  cause  putrefaction,  the  second  to  cause  oxidation 
or  disinfection.  Hildenbrand  found  that  meat  in  a 
vessel  of  oxygen  putrified  in  eleven  hours.  By  the  con- 
sent of  all  times  the  contact  of  putrid  matter  assists  it, 
although  some  have  demurred  to  this,  mentioning  that 
sulphide  of  ammonium  prevents  putrefaction.  But  this 
only  happens  when  tire  liquid  is  very  strong.  Berzelius 
says  that  animal  liquids  may  be  long  prevented  from  de- 
cay by  occasional  heating  to  TOO0  C.,  in  order  to  remove 
the  oxygen  when  absorbed.  Another  writer  says  60°  C.  or 
140s  F.  Sweeny  preserved  meat  in  water  by  first  boil- 
ing out  the  air,  cooling  it,  covering  it  with  a stratum  of 
oil  to  keep  out  air,  and  adding  iron  filings  to  absorb 
what  might  have  been  allowed  to  enter.  Meat  remained 
sweet  in  this  way  for  seven  months.  Leuch  added  a 
covering  of  oil  also,  but  used  unboiled  water  and  sulphur 
instead  of  iron  filings.  Meat  was  preserved  in  this  way 
for  two  months. 

Putrefaction  is  said  to  be  rapid  at  10°  C.  or  50° 
Fahrenheit  under  water,  but  in  the  air  the  same  rapidity 
is  not  attained  till  25°  C.  or  77°  Fahrenheit. 

Albumen  coagulates  at  about  140°  Fahrenheit.  Some 
of  the  disinfecting  agents  coagulate  albumen.  Coagula- 
lation  does  not  prevent  although  it  delays  putrescence. 

Dr.  Henry  (in  the  Philos.  Mag.,  1831  and  1832), 
showed  that  at  a temperature  of  about  140°  Fahrenheit, 
vaccine  matter  had  entirely  lost  its  peculiar  properties. 
He  kept  up  tire  temperature  for  three  hours.  If  heated 
for  three  hours  at  120°  Fahrenheit,  it  still  retains  its 
vaccinating  properties.  This  matter  if  allowed  to  stand 
would  then  undergo  ordinary  putrefaction.  Dr.  Henry 
also  showed  that  the  clothes  of  fever  patients  were  dis- 
infected by  exposure  for  one  hour  to  a temperature  of 
200°  Fahrenheit. 

Mere  drying  is  known  to  arrest  decay,  as  it  is  an  old 
but  very  true  saying  that  unless  dissolved  (or  at  least 
moist)  bodies  do  not  act.  We  are  told  in  “ Anderson’s 
Travels  in  South  Africa,”  that  the  Damaras  are  accus- 
tomed to  cut  meat  into  strips,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  by 
which  means  it  is  preserved  in  a climate  where  decom- 
position is  very  rapid.  Dr.  Henry’s  experiments  show 
us  that  even  after  time  was  allowed  for  the  infectious 
matter  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  the  infectious 
decomposition  did  not  take  place,  so  that  true  disinfec- 
tion had  resulted. 

The  power  of  cold  to  arrest  the  movement  of  particles 
chemically  as  well  as  mechanically,  is  well  ascertained. 
Animals  seem  to  be  capable  of  being  preserved  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time,  and  even  inorganic  bodies  are 
preserved  from  chemical  action  by  cold.  Dr.  South  wood 
Smith  obtained  an  organic  liquid  by  passing  air  through 
a tube  artificially  cooled.  Guntz  put  a belljar  over 
putrid  matter,  and  cooled  it  suddenly,  when  lie  obtained 
drops  of  a putrid  liquid.  This  illustrates  the  action  of 
cold  in  infected  air ; to  some  extent  it  is  mechanical  by 
contracting  the  air  and  cooling  the  vapour,  so  that  it 
can  hold  no  more  organic  matter  in  solution.  Much 
heat  would  to  a similar  extent  act  mechanically  by' 
expanding  the  air,  so  causing  less  infectious  matter 
to  exist  in  a given  space.  But  this  is  independent  of 
chemical  action. 

Air  being  the  initial  cause  of  putrefaction,  it  would 
seem  strange  to  class  it  among  disinfectants,  but  in 
some  respects  it  is  the  greatest  of  all.  Its  first  action  is 
mechanical,  as  in  natural  or  artificial  ventilation.  It  is 
known  that  the  worst  plagues  have  arisen  in  great  calms; 
crowded  rooms  and  unchanged  air  increase  almost  every 
disease,  whilst  ventilation  has  a contrary  effect.  The 
action  of  the  air  on  putrid  matter  is  too  slow  for  many 
of  the  wants  of  civilization,  and  hence  the  need  of  an 
artificial  disinfectant.  But  nature  herself  has  a mode  of 
hastening  it  by  giving  an  increased  power  to  it  under  the 
influence  of  porous  bodies.  The  porous  body  most  in  use 
is  the  soil,  which  is  a powerful  disinfecting  agent,  so  much 
so  that  putrid  matter,  when  completely  absorbed  by  it, 
unless  in  excessive  quantities,  entirely  loses  its  smell, 


and  water  drained  from  soil  at  a sufficient  depth,  is  found 
to  have  lost  all  its  organic  matter,  so  thoroughly  has  it 
been  disinfected.  In  doing  this  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  water  containing  decomposing  or- 
ganic matter  has  its  oxygen  removed,  serving  frequently 
as  a useful  index  to  the  state  of  the  decompositions  going 
forward. 

I took  occasion  a few  years  ago,  at  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, to  show  the  great  value  of  the  soil  as  a porous 
material,  having  the  quality  with  other  porous  materials 
of  pressing  gases  into  a smaller  space  than  they  occupy  at 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  and  thus  mechanically 
compelling  combination ; and  showed  that  but  for  this 
power  our  towns  would  lie  upon  a mass  of  loathsome  cor- 
ruption, which  was  now  so  far  from  being  the  case  that 
the  water  from  the  soil  was  much  prized,  although 
sometimes  too  impure  for  drinking.  This  is  caused  by 
the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  which  is  the  result  of 
purification,  and  not  only  so,  but  a reservoir  of  air  or 
oxygen  wherewith  to  purify  still  more.  The  water  of 
the  Thames  contains  nitric  acid  also,  and  this  process 
is  therefore  going  on  constantly  in  that  river,  explaining 
the  reason  why  it  is  not  intolerable. 

Dr.  Stenhouse  has  shown  this  oxidising  power  to  be 
very  great  in  charcoal,  as  one  of  the  most  porous  of 
bodies,  and  has  fully  illustrated  its  disinfecting  properties 
by  shewing  that  it  absorbs  impure  gases  and  oxidises 
them,  whilst  it  has  no  power  of  preserving  organic  sub- 
stances, and,  therefore,  is  an  unfit  substance  to  be  mixed 
with  manures.  Mr.  Condy  has  applied  the  same  idea 
of  condensed  oxygen,  rendered  still  more  powerful  by 
being  also  nascent,  to  the  disinfection  of  putrid  matter, 
and  by  a very  beautiful  scientific  idea  has  produced  a 
very  beautiful  liquid,  completely  destructive  of  putrid 
matter.  It  performs  the  same  office  as  charcoal,  but  much 
more  rapidly,  and  there  are  many  cases,  especially  in 
private  houses,  where  it  will  be  the  most  convenient  of  any 
to  use.  Sulphite  of  soda  has  been  used  in  France,  espe- 
cially for  preserving  anatomical  subjects  ; and  Mr.  Stone, 
of  Manchester,  informs  me  that  he  used  it  mixed  with 
kreasote  with  good  effect.  Alkaline  salts  generally  are 
not  so  much  disinfectants  as  antiseptics ; they  prevent 
putrefaction  but  do  not  remove  the  odour  from  the 
past  putrefaction.  Metallic  salts  have  a great  dis- 
infecting power,  partly  from  their  acid  properties 
allowing  them  to  act  like  acids,  and  partly  from 
the  fact  that  some  metallic  oxides  unite  with  organic 
matter  as  well  as  decompose  certain  gases  accompanying 
putrefaction.  Lead,  arsenic,  and  mercury  have  been 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose,  and  the  latter  especially 
as  corrosive  sublimate  has  remarkable  qualities.  Berzelius 
recommends  it  for  injection  into  the  arteries,  either  for 
embalming  the  dead  or  preserving  subjects  for  dissection. 
Sulphate  of  iron  has  been  shewn  at  many  periods  to  have 
wonderful  properties  as  a disinfectant,  as  wonderful  as  it 
used  To  have  when  it  figured  in  the  world  as  the  powder 
of  sympathy.  Gay-Lussac,  in  France,  and  later  Mr. 
Young,  in  England,  recommended  the  chloride  of  man- 
ganese, the  waste  product  of  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  ; 
these  all  act  as  disinfectants,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  put  a very  acid  liquor  to  the  foecal  matters 
to  be  disinfected,  as  the  gases  which  come  off  arc  then 
worse  than  before.  None  of  these  salts  have  been  so 
much  brought  before  the  world  as  chloride  of  zinc,  and 
whether  as  a preventive  of  slow  oxidation  in  decay,  or  of 
rapid  oxidation  in  combustion , I can  testify  to  its  effi- 
ciency. 

It  is  above  ten  years  ago,  since,  in  reviewing  metallic 
salts,  I was  led  to  believe  that  none  would  be  ulti- 
mately used  extensively.  They  must  generally  be  used 
as  solutions.  Now,  solutions  are  unpleasant  to  use,  as 
it  is  generally  desired  to  remove  the  water  rather  than 
to  increase  it.  In  cow-houses  and  stables,  and  on  ship- 
board for  example,  water  and  general  dampness  have 
to  be  constantly  combated.  The  solutions  themselves 
are  acrid,  and  hurtful  to  the  person  and  to  clothes,  and 
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the  metals  have  no  place  in  agriculture  ; disin- 
fection and  agriculture  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
continually  increasing  price  of  metals  shows,  too,  that 
they  are  demanded  for  other  purposes.  For  these  reasons 
I recommended,  in  a short  paper  to  the  Chemical  So- 
ciety, the  use  of  magnesia  or  its  salts,  by  which  large 
crystals,  containing  the  ammonia  of  urine,  may  be 
rapidly  obtained.  Not  finding  its  disinfecting  power 
sufficient,  I did  not  proceed  with  it  far,  as  I saw  that 
something  else  was  needful  to  insure  complete  success. 
But,  some  years  later,  ■when  experimenting  with  my 
friend  Mr.  McDougall,  we  came  to  some  conclusions 
which  I shall  relate. 

We  agreed  that  of  all  bases,  magnesia  was  the  best 
to  use  for  the  disinfection  of  manures,  as  the  only  one 
which  gave  an  insoluble  ammoniacal  salt  and  preserved 
tlie  ammonia  at  the  same  time,  whilst  it  was  an  agent 
also  employed  regularly  by  nature  in  the  economy  of 
vegetation. 

That  of  all  acids  sulphurous  acid  was  the  best,  and  its 
power  at  least  equal  to  chlorine,  but  it  had  not  the 
destructive  quality  which  chlorine  possesses  of  decompo- 
sing ammonia,  whilst  when  it  had  done  its  work,  it  was 
either  converted  into  a harmless  solid,  as  sulphur,  or,  by 
combining  with  oxygen  and  an  alkali  in  the  soil,  became 
a sulphate,  another  agent  used  by  nature.  In  this 
manner  we  used  no  foreign  agent,  and-adopted  the  form 
of  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid,  most  economical  and 
least  ready  to  be  washed  away. 

We  believed  that  in  most  cases  disinfection  would  not 
be  employed  at  all  if  unpleasant  odours  were  used,  and 
that  it  would  he  better  to  prevent  their  formation  than  to 
allow  them  to  form  and  then  hunt  them  down  with  un- 
comfortable fumes. 

We  combined  the  base  and  the  acid,  and  found  that 
by  this  means  disinfection  was  nearly  completed,  by  the 
use  of  only  a small  portion  of  material.  My  belief  is 
that  in  many  cases  this  wrould  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  we  were  not  satisfied.  We  had  tried  about  the 
same  time  that  we  tried  the  magnesia  in  1847,  the  car- 
bolic or  phenic  acid  from  coal  tar,  but  we  had  not  been 
able  to  produce  good  results  by  it  alone.  When  the 
sulphite  acted,  there  was  still  a small  remaining  smell 
which  the  phenic  acid  removed ; we  therefore  added  to 
the  sulphite  about  five  per  cent,  of  phenic  acid,  of  which 
the  powder  slightly  smells.  We  made  the  compound 
a powder,  as  the  best  of  all  forms,  cheapest,  and  most 
convenient  for  carriage.  To  obtain  abundance  of 
sulphite  of  magnesia  was  of  course  a difficulty,  but  we 
found  that  there  were  certain  advantages  in  having 
some  caustic  lime  with  it  in  some  cases,  so  that  we  used 
the  magnesian  limestone;  in  ordinary  cases  not  saturating 
it  with  the  acid,  but  adapting  it  according  to  circumstances. 
Although  our  first  object  was  to  precipitate  sewage,  we  had 
no  good  opportunities  of  doing  so,  and  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  more  attainable  objects.  After  our  smaller 
experiments,  we  tried  it  in  stables,  chiefly  at  the  Man- 
chester Horse-Barracks,  when  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  the  3rd 
Light  Dragoons,  was  veterinary  surgeon  there.  That 
gentleman  made  many  experiments,  and  decided  on  its 
value,  finding  it  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  mode  of  using  it  is  simply  to  sweep  the  stable  well 
and  sprinkle  the  floor  witli  the  powder,  using  as  much 
as  would  be  used  of  sand  in  sanding  a floor.  The  bedding 
is  then  put  over  it.  It  was  found  particularly  valuable 
when  sick  or  wounded  animals  were  present,  as  it 
rendered  the  odour  from  the  wounds,  as  well  as  from  the 
fasces  imperceptible.  Lieut.  Colonel  Unett,  of  the  regi- 
ment mentioned,  gave  the  same  opinion,  and  advised  its 
use  on  board  transport  ships.  Through  the  kind  and 
zealous  interposition  of  Lieut. -General  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
who  had  experienced  its  benefit  in  his  own  establishment, 
the  circumstances  were  represented  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  ordered  that  every  transport  ship  conveying 
troop  horses  to  the  Crimea  should  be  furnished  with  it. 
This  was  done  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  with  the 


utmost  success,  so  much  so  that  many  requests  were  made 
for  it  from  other  transports.  Its  use  was  begun  with  great 
success  in  the  camp,  as  we  find  from  Mr.  Doyne,  En- 
gineer in  Chief,  Army  Works  Corps.  We  could  never 
get  it  introduced  generally  into  the  camp,  although  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  would  have  remedied  one  of 
the  greatest  discomforts  with  absolute  certainty.  In 
consequence  of  powdering  the  floor  with  it  almost  daily, 
the  manure  becomes  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  disin- 
fectant. The  results  are  remarkable.  The  manure  does 
not  heat  or  ferment,  as  in  other  cases,  so  that  there 
is  no  fear  of  loss  by  ammoniacal  gas,  or  by  putrid  vapours. 
The  liquid  which  flows  from  it  is  without  smell. 
From  the  arrest  of  decay,  flies  do  not  come  around 
it  in  numbers,  and  the  horses  also  are  preserved 
from  flies,  a state  which  has  a very  favourable  effect 
upon  them.  Mr.  Murray,  who  has  always  four  or 
five  dozen  of  the  most  valuable  horses  on  hand,  says 
that  headache  has  disappeared  from  his  stables  ; and  of 
lung  disease,  which  was  formerly  common,  he  has  not 
had  an  instance.  The  horses  are  healthier  and  in  better 
spirits,  whilst  a good  deal  of  straw  is  saved.  They 
breathe  air  without  either  ammonia,  which  hurts  the 
eyes  of  those  who  enter,  or  of  putrid  matter;  the 
whiteness  of  the  powder  makes  the  stable  appear 
as  if  constantly  newly  whitewashed.  A curious  cir- 
cumstance is  said  by  most  of  those  who  use  it  to  occur. 
The  stable  is  cooler,  not  only  to  the  feeling,  as  we  might 
suppose,  by  removing  animal  matter,  but  to  the  thermo- 
meter. I have  not  made  the  observations  myself,  but 
they  are  to  be  relied  on.  and  to  the  feeling  the  change 
is  distinct.  The  removal  of  heat  I ascribe  to  the  fact 
that  the  animal  matter  has  ceased  to  oxidise.  The 
slow  combustion  or  putrefaction  produces  heat  in  the 
manure,  probably  also  in  the  atmosphere  itself,  where  the 
vapours  are  mixed  with  the  oxygen.  The  oxidation  and 
putrefaction  are  simultaneously  arrested.  It  might  be 
said  that  since  decomposition  is  arrested,  the  manure  is 
made  unfit  for  plants  ; besides,  it  is  known  that  liquids 
from  tar  put  a stop  to  vegetable  life  as  they  do  to  ani- 
mal. But  Mr.  Murray  found  that  after  having  sold  his 
manure  of  one  year  with  the  powder  in  it,  he  was  offered 
double  for  it  next  year.  It  is  therefore  established  that 
a just  medium  has  been  attained,  the  preservation  of  the 
manure  on  one  side,  and  the  health  of  the  plant  on  the 
other. 

Perhaps  the  best  authorities  as  regards  horses  are  the 
veterinary  surgeons  of  Manchester,  who  use  it  and  find  it 
essential,  for  “ sweetening  the  air  and  destroying  all 
offensive  emanations  from  breath,  dung,  or  wounds.” 

I have  heard  instances,  too  numerous  to  allude  to,  of 
long  standing  complaints  of  waterclosets  and  cesspools 
being  cured  by  a single  application,  sometimes  not  need- 
ing renewal  for  months,  but  I cannot  go  over  the  same 
ground  twice,  nor,  although  I read  on  this  subject  by 
request,  do  I wish  to  use  the  style  of  those  who  speak 
more  from  interest  than  conviction.  1 know  that  no 
amount  of  assertion  will  make  you  believe  these  facts 
till  they  are  tried  before  your  eyes,  and  for  that  reason 
have  never  till  now  spoken  publicly  on  the  subject ; but 
when  requested,  I thought  it  might  be  a greater  fault 
to  shrink  from  such  a public  method  of  speaking  my 
opinions,  than  it  would  be  to  appear  to  use  such  an  occa- 
sion for  merely  selfish  purposes.  It  is  especially  im- 
| portant,  now  that  a lung  disease  amongst  cattle  threatens 
us,  that  these  experiences  of  ours  should  be  made  known, 
as  it  appears  that,  quite  unknown  to  ourselves,  «c  have 
been  experimenting  chiefly  in  that  direction  which  is 
most  at  present  required,  and  with  greater  success  than 
we  had  ever  anticipated. 

As  I am  not  in  business,  and  did  not-  wish  to  be,  the 
powder  was  called  “McDougall’s  Disinfecting  Powder.” 
As  I have  shown,  it-  is  chiefly  by  a combination  of  results 
and  plans  that  novelty  has  been  produced,  a novelty 
chiefly  practical,  but  bearing  also  on  science. 

Our  chief  intention  originally  was  to  use  this  powder 
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for  sewage  ; of  its  value  in  other  respects  we  had 
only  a faint  idea.  I shall  not  even  begin  the  consi- 
consideration  of  its  economical  value,  as  it  will  be 
brought  forward  on  another  occasion,  but  there  are  some 
points,  of  importance  which  I wish  to  bring  forward.  In 
precipitating  sewage  with  whatever  material,  great  tanks 
have  been  erected  outside  of  towns,  and  these  are  a terror 
to  every  neighbourhood.  But  before  arriving  at  these 
tanks  the  sewage  has  passed  through  the  town,  has  given 
off  what  vapour  it  could,  and  done  all  the  mischief  it 
was  capable  of  doing  ; as  soon  as  the  mischief  is  accom- 
plished it  is  proposed  to  disinfect  the  material. 

The  great  object  desired  is  to  purify  towns.  We  pro- 
pose to  disinfect  the  whole  sewage  of  a town  in  the  town 
itself,  and.  to  pass  the  disinfectant  into  the  sewage  at 
various  points,  so  that  all  the  main  arteries  may  be  ren- 
dered pure.  Air  rushing  from  them  into  private  sewers  will 
convey  the  impurities  of  the  private  sewers  only,  which 
each  may  disinfect  for  himself.  If  disinfection  of  private 
sewers  should  become  common,  the  public  use  might 
then  be  given  up.  By  this  means  we  purify  whole 
cities.  The  sewage  water  will  come  from  the  town  in  a 
disinfected  state,  and  it  m ay  be  carried  to  any  point 
without  any  fear  of  creating  a nuisance.  If  carried 
through  an  agricultural  district,  it  may  be  used  as 
liquid  manure,  either  by  drains  or  by  the  jet,  without 
a.ny  fear  of  an  action  lor  damages.  Without  disinfec- 
tion the  sewage  will  certainly  not  be  an  agreeable  neigh- 
bour ; with  disinfection  the  channel  will  be  a more 
wholesome,  institution  than  our  present  canals.  A chan- 
nel like  this  need  not  be  covered.  To  make  a covered 
channel  is  naturally  a most  serious  undertaking,  and 
even  to  use  the  liquid  manure  from  a covered  channel 
will  be  dangerous.  . Sewers  will  then,  for  the  first  time, 
be  unqualified  blessings.  At  present  they  are  dangerous 
at  the  best,  and  we  dread  every  connection  with  them. 

The  state  in  which  the  disinfectant  will  be  applied  in 
the  sewers,  must  differ  to  some  extent  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  water  or  sewage,  the  principle  of  its 
composition  not  changing. 

This,  as  a comprehensive  plan  for  disinfecting  towns, 
and  rendering  the  use  of  sewage  manure  agreeable,  is,  I 
conceive,  of  great  importance,  nor  am  I aware  of  any 
such  comprehensive  plan  ever  having  been  brought  before 
the  public,  at  least  not  before  it  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
McDougall  and  myself. 

We  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  this  sys- 
tem in  the  method  proposed,  but  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  disinfecting  a whole  town.  The  town  of  Leek  was 
attacked  by  an  epidemic  last  year,  and  a council  of  medi- 
cal men  called  on  Mr.  McDougall  for  his  advice.  He, 
amongst  other  things,  proposed,  on  consulting  with  me' 
the  plan  above  stated,  and,  as  a temporary  measure,  not 
so  much  promising  great  good  as  to  allay  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  proposed  disinfecting  some  of  the  princi- 
pal cess-pools  with  the  disinfecting  powder.  In  reply  to 
my  inquiries,  Mr.  Dale,  C.E.,  the  town  surveyor,  says, 
“ Its  use. was  most  efficient  in  staying  the  plague;  never 
■was  the  intimate  connection  between  foul  cesspools,  &c., 
and  disease  more  strikingly  demonstrated.  The  fever  and 
putrid  sore  throats  prevailed  most  in  the  neighbourhoods 
nearest  to  the  open  sewers  and  cesspools.  On  using  the 
disinfecting  powder,  the  offensive  smells  were  perfectly 
removed,  and  the  abatement  of  the  disease  immediately 
followed.  There  were  no  new  cases,  and  those  under 
treatment  at  the  time  assumed  a much  milder  form. 
We  exhausted  a small  stock  of  disinfecting  powder  on 
the  3rd  of  January.  In  the  course  of  a few  weeks,  when 
the  cesspools  began  again  to  give  off  offensive  smells,  the 
disease  broke  out  a second  time,  when  the  authorities 
ordered  a further  supply,  and  upon  using  it  as  before, 
the  disease  again  assumed  a milder  form  and  eventually 
disappeared.” 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  the  purification  of  towns 
by  means  of  their  sewers  I hold  to  be  valuable  in  all  cases, 
and  their  corruption  should  be  instantly  arrested.  It 


matters  nothing  to  us  to  be  told  that  the  corruption  will 
be  arrested  next  morning  at  the  distance  of  six  miles, 
when  a stream  runs  by  us  of  the  same  kind  without  in- 
terruption. The  inhabitants  of  London  must  either 
endure  the  evil,  and  then  send  it  to  their  country  friends, 
or  they  must  purify  the  sewers  themselves,  the  source 
of  the  evil,  for  the  benefit  of  both. 

I now  trust  that  the  ideas  I have  brought  forward  will  be 
found  somewliatinteresting  and  useful  to  the  community, 
as  well  as  to  the  audience  which  has  honoured  me  by 
their  attention. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  was  sure  the  Society  had  been 
pleased  with  the  learned  paper  that  had  been  brought 
before  them  that  evening.  It  had  been  his  pleasure  to 
know  Dr.  Smith  for  many  years  as  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  as  well  as  an  excellent  chemist.  The 
interesting  information  he  had  given  with  regard  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  subject  possessed  by  the  ancients  had 
been  highly  instructive,  but  there  was  one  person  to 
whom  he  could  have  wished  Dr.  Smith  had  referred, 
because  he  was  equally  well  versed  in  the  sacred  as  in  the 
profane  writings.  The  greatest  hygeist  of  ancient  as 
well,  perhaps  as  of  modern  times,  was  Moses,  who  gave 
hygienic  laws  to  the  Israelites  which  might  have  been 
used  with  advantage  by  the  English  on  a late  occasion, 
both  in  camp  and  field.  The  instructions  which  he  gave 
for  the  regulations  of  the  encampments  of  the  Children 
of  Israel  during  their  Exodus,  proved  that  he  had  a great 
knowledge  of  hygienic  laws ; but  though  the  ancients 
appeared  to  possess  this  extensive  knowledge  of  disin- 
fectants, it  was  a question  whether  their  sanitary 
state,  and  their  freedom  from  substances  which  re- 
quired the  use  of  disinfectants  was  so  great  as  was 
the  case  in  the  present  day.  They  knew  that 
perfumes  were  more  valued  and  used  in  those 
times  than  now,  and  perfumes  when  used  to  a 
large  extent  were  often  an  index  of  the  want  of 
cleanliness ; though,  when  used  to  a moderate  extent,  like 
flowers,  they  were  grateful  and  agreeable.  Perfumes  as 
well  as  deodorisers  were  employed,  not  to  disinfect,  but  to 
mask  something  that  required  to  be  corrected.  Deodo- 
risers ivere  not  necessarily  disinfectants,  and  must  in  their 
application  be  distinguished  from  them.  Disinfectants 
were  of  two  classes,  one  class  being  preventives,  and  the 
other  destroyers.  Kreasote  -was  an  instance  in  the  first 
class,  chlorine  in  the  second.  The  powder  which  had 
been  described  by  Dr.  Smith  possessed  very  singular 
qualities.  One  of  its  ingredients  was  the  substance  known 
amongst  chemists  as  carbolic  acid,  a most  valuable  and 
interesting  substance.  It  was  closely  allied  to  kreasote, 
and  was,  in  fact,  a homologue  of  kreasote.  It  had  the 
power  of  uniting  with  bases,  and  forming  salts,  and  thus 
it  could  be  more  readily  applied  than  kreasote.  It  pre- 
vented putrefaction  : and  when  mixed  with  the  sulphite 
of  magnesia  had  its  disinfecting  properties  increased. 
There  was  one  point  with  regard  to  magnesia  which 
was  important  in  a chemical  view.  Magnesia  rendered 
ammonia  solid,  and  on  that  account  was  valuable.  It 
not  only  took  down  the  phosphoric  and  other  salts  con- 
tained in  liquid  manure,  but  carried  down  the  ammonia 
also,  thus  preserving  the  most  valuable  and  important 
constituent  of  the  manure.  Therefore  the  use  of  mag- 
nesian salts,  with  carbolic  acid  as  a preventive,  was  a 
happy  idea.  He  saw  present  many  medical  men  as  well 
as  distinguished  chemists,  who  he  knew  had  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  this  subject,  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  hear  their  remarks  upon  it. 

Mr.  Dugald  Campbell,  observed  that  he  wished  he 
could  coincide  with  the  view  the  chairman  had  taken  of 
the  action  of  magnesian  salts  upon  sewage  water,  namely, 
that  they  would  precipitate  phosphoric  acid  and  the 
ammonia  from  it ; but  really  practically  this  was  not  the 
case,  for  it  unfortunately  happened  that  the  phosphate  of 
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magnesia  and  ammonia  was  soluable  to  a certain  extent  in 
water,  and  in  every  case  the  water  in  the  sewage  of  towns 
was  far  more  than  necessary  for  this  purpose.  In  a paper 
winch  he  (Mr.  Campbell)  had  been  requested  to  give  re- 
cently, before  the  Chemical  Society,  he  had  shown,  and 
lie  thought  without  any  exaggeration,  that  the  total  solid 
matter  in  the  sewage  of  London  was  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  between  four  and  five  thousand  of  water.  He  had 
examined  every  process  hitherto  proposed  for  obtaining 
the  solid  matter  from  sewage,  and  he  regretted  to  say 
that  there  was  none  by  which  one-tenth  of  the  value  in 
the  sewage  could  be  secured,  for  the  ammonia  or  the  sub- 
stances representing  it,  namely,  the  urea  or  uric  acid, 
and  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  true  valuable 
matters  for  manure  in  the  sewage  water  almost  entirely 
passed  away  in  the  water  after  any  process  as  yet  suggested. 
Ot  course  for  stables,  cesspools,  and  such  like  places, where 
the  f cecal  matter  was  in  an  undiluted  state,  the  powder 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Smith,  as  well  as  many  other  things, 
would,  no  doubt,  do  very  well  and  suppress  their  odour,  at 
the  same  time  preventing  the  evaporation  of  their  am- 
monia^ He  would  have  been  glad  if  Dr.  Smith  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  proposed  to  disinfect  the  sewage 
before  it  reached  the  main  sewers  of  the  town,  had  shown 
how  this  was  to  be  effected. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Holland  (Medical  Inspector,  Burial  Depart- 
men it  of  the  Home  Office),  remarked  that  the  hint  thrown 
out  by  the  Chairman  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  viz., 
that  deodorizers  were  not  disinfectants,  and  great  care- 
must  be  taken  that  they  were  not  used  as  maskers  of 
danger.  Dr.  Smith  had  not  recommended  the  use  of 
either  as  a substitute  for  the  removal  of  the  cause  of 
danger  and  offence,  and  people  must  be  cautious  that 
they  were  not  so  applied.  During  the  last  two  or  three 
yeais,  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  disinfecting 
powder  described  bv  Dr.  Smith.  He  had  been  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  inquire  into  its  properties  in 
connection  with  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  was,  in  the 
first  instance, . suggested  that  this  powder,  or  some  similar 
substance,  might  be  used  as  a means  of  getting  rid  of 
pi  opei  interments  of  human  bodies;  that  they  might  heap 
bodies  one  upon  the  other,  and  employ  this  powder  to 
pi  event,  annoyance.  . But  there  was  one  thing  in 
connection  with  burials  in  which  such  a powder  as  this 
■w  ould  be  valuable.  It  sometimes  must  happen,  and  often 
dnl  happen,  that  for  various  reasons  dead  bodies  were  kept 
uninterred until  they  became  offensive,  and  he  had  found , 
both  by  experiment  and  enquiry,  that  this  powder  was 
effective  in  preventing  annoyance  in  such  cases.  It  would 
be  iji  their  recollection  that  about  two  months  ago,  a 
terrible  colliery  explosion  took  place,  by  which  a great 
number  of  lives  were  lost.  The  bodies  of  about  190  men 
and  boys  .and  of  some  horses,  were  for  the  most  part  still 
in  the  mine,  and  he  was  instructed  to  advise  how  the 
buiial  ot  these  bodies  could  be  managed  with  the  least 
possible  amount  ot  annoyance  and  danger  to  the  commu- 
nity. Previous  experiments  led  him  to  believe  that  this 
powder  was  the  best  means  of  effecting  that  end,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  was  not  satisfied  that  it  would  alone 
prove  sufficient.  There  was  in  the  case  he  alluded  to,  a 
coal  mine  with  an  accumulation  of  some  8,000,000  or 
10,000,000  gallons  of  water,  in  which  about  200  bodies 
had  been  soaking  for  two  months  in  various  stages  of  de- 
composition, and  therefore  very  offensive.  These  200 
bodies  had  to  be  got  out  of  the  mine  and  carried  some  two 
miles  to  the  place  of  interment,  and  that,  it  would  be 
admitted,  was  a difficult  matter  to  accomplish  without 
danger  and  annoyance.  The  first  step  was  to  get  the 
water  outof  the  mine,  which,  it  was  considered,  from  the 
great  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  organic  matter,  could 
not  be  very  offensive.  This  water  it  was  proposed 
to  render  less  dangerous  by  adding  lime  in  ex- 
cess, and  in  the  event  of  that  not  proving  suc- 
cessful, it  was  proposed  to  add  a quantity  of  this 
disinfecting  powder,  and,  with  a view  to  clear  the 
mine  of  the  noxious  gases  evolved,  it  was  suggested  that 


sulphurous  acid  gas  would  be  most  likely  to  be  effectual 
for  the  purpose.  It  was,  therefore,  deqided  to  burn  sul- 
phur in  the  mine.  As  a further  precaution,  instructions 
were  given  that  the  men  who  went  down  the  pit  for  the 
purpose  of  exploration  should  proceed  in  the  direction  of 
the  current  of  air  and  not  against  it ; that  they  should 
enter  by  the  down-cast  shaft,  whilst  the  putrid  vapours 
were  blown  away  before  them.  The  plan  adopted  was  to 
take  down  sheets  liberally  sprinkled  with  the  disinfecting 
powder  in  which  the  bodies  were  enveloped  as  soon  as 
discovered,  and  placed  in  shells  lined  with  pitch  which 
were  embedded  in  sand,  entombed  in  brick  cells,  closed 
up  air-tight  and  covered  with  six  feet  of  soil.  These 
measures  were  being  carried  out  as  quickly  as  the  bodies 
were  recovered,  and  he  was  happy  to  say,  notwithstand- 
ing a rumour  to  the  contrary,  not  a single  case  of  serious 
inconvenience  or  danger  had  yet  occurred.  The  speaker 
then  proceeded  to  state,  that  at  the  time  when  the  whole 
of  E ngland  was  moved  with  grief  at  the  harrowing  de- 
tails of  the  disasters  in  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  during 
the  late  war,  it  occurred  to  him  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  War  Department  a large  donation  of  this  disinfect- 
ing powder.  The  offer  was  accepted  ; the  powder  was 
sent,  but  he  never  heard  of  its  ever  having  been  used  ; he 
was  quite  ignorant  what  became  of  it,  and,  for  anything 
that-  he  knew  about  it,  it  might  have  gone  to  disinfect 
the  Black  Sea.  With  reference  to  the  case  of  the 
epidemic  in  the  town  of  Leek,  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Smith, 
he  (Mr.  Holland)  was  in  the  first  instance  somewhat  un- 
easy lest  the  outbreak  of  disease  in  that  locality  should 
have  been,  in  some  degree,  occasioned  by  his  own  neglect. 
He  had  been  told  that  it  arose  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  churchyard  there,  which  heought  officially 
to  have  got  prevented.  But  he  was  happy  to  find  he  had 
been  misinformed,  for  the  medical  men  of  the  place 
assured  him  that  the  epidemic  and  the  state  of  the 
churchyard  had  no  connection  with  each  other.  He  felt 
bound  to  say  that  the  information  he  had  received  with 
regard  to  the  effects  of  the  use  of  the  disinfecting  powder 
in  the  case  mentioned  fully  agreed  wi,th  the  statement 
they  had  heard  from  Dr.  Smith  that  evening,  viz.,  that 
it  had  been  highly  successful  in  arresting  the  epidemic. 
It  did  not  prevent  persons  being  attacked  by  the  disease, 
but  it  prevented,  in  a great  measure,  its  malignity.  This 
was  a case  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  effect  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  organic  matter  to  the  accumulation 
of  which  the  epidemic  was  attributed,  because  the  sudden 
disturbance  of  a large  mass  of  filth  during  an  epidemic 
would  have  been  most  dangerous,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances disinfection  was  the  only  available  remedy. 

Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson  said  he  -would  rather  hear 
the  paper  discussed  on  its  merits  by  chemists,  than  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  meeting  with  remarks  only 
connected  in  a secondary  degree  with  the  subject ; but, 
as  no  other  person  rose,  he  would  give  his  ideas  of  dis- 
infectants and  their  legitimate  use.  The  application  of 
disinfectants  to  town  sewage  he  would  avoid,  as  that 
investigation  was  in  the  hands  of  a Royal  Commission, 
of  which  he  was  a member ; there  were;  however,  pur- 
poses for  which  disinfectants  in  some  form  must  be  of 
the  greatest  practical  benefit,  and  here  Dr.  Smith’s  dis- 
infecting powder  had  been  proved  to  be  of  extreme  value. 
There  were  certain  places  which  no  amount  of  labour,  me- 
chanically applied,  could  cleanse,  and  the  aid  ot  the  che- 
mist was  therefore  absolutely  necessary.  Stables,  horse- 
transport  ships,  shippons,  especially  milk-csttle  sheds  in 
or  near  large  towns,  cattle-ships,  steamers,  ifcc.,  emi- 
grant-ships, and  merchant-ships  generally  with  bilge- 
water;  ships  of  war,  temporary  hospitals,  barracks,  and 
wherever  there  were  crowds  ot  human  beings  and  cattle  ; 
in  such  cities  as  Paris,  where  there  were  foul  cesspools, 
and  in  many  other  places.  So  urgent  was  the  necessity 
for  the  use  of  some  form  of  disinfectant  on  board  emi- 
grant ships,  cattle-ships,  steamers,  and  merchant  vessels 
generally,  that  he  (Mr.  Rawlinson)  considered  the 
legislature  ought  to  make  it  imperative  that  the 
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owners  and  managers  should  provide  and  use  the 
best  disinfectants ; it  was  imperative  that  emigrant 
shi  ps  should  have  on  board  a surgeon  or  surgeons ; the 
disinfectants  in  many  cases,  if  used  properly  and 
promptly,  might  be  of  more  value  than  the  surgeon  ; 
at  all  events,  the  surgeon  would  have  at  command  a 
material  more  powerful  for  good  than  many  in  his 
medicine  chest.  For  fixed  populations,  he  (Mr.  Raw- 
linson)  considered  that  sewers  and  drains  should  be  so 
built  and  so  ventilated  as  to  prevent  mischief  without 
disinfectants  within  the  town-sewers,  and,  most  ’cer- 
tainly, all  hospitals,  public  buildings,  and  barracks 
should  nftt  require  their  constant  use.  The  arrange- 
ments in  barracks  were  at  present  most  abominable,  and 
disinfectants  might  be  required,  because  soldiers  were 
compelled  to  use  one  and  the  same  room  for  night  and 
day;  and  the  barrack  committee,  even,  in  spite  of  the 
strongest  evidence  given  them  of  the  foul  state  of  these 
rooms  at  night,  had  deliberately  recommended  a con- 
tinuance of  the  system.  Barracks  as  they  were,  and  as 
they  were  to  be,  if  the  recent  recommendations  were 
adhered  to,  would  require  a use  of  disinfectants,  but  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  the  barbarism  of  confining  men 
to  one  room  day  and  night,  would  be  abolished.  Hav- 
ing paid  some  attention  to  sanitary  regulations,  he 
would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  disinfectants  for 
human  habitations  should  only  be  relied  on  tempora- 
rily, and  until  more  perfect  structural  arrangements 
could  be  carried  out ; for  animals,  that  is,  in  stables, 
&c.,  it  was  probable  disinfectants  must  ever  be  relied 
on,  as  no  amount  of  draining,  paving,  or  cleansing 
would  render  such  places  sweet  and  wholesome.  Town- 
sewers  and  house-drains  must  be  abundantly  ventilated 
outside  of  the  houses,  and  not  at  the  surface  of  the 
streets,  where,  by  diffusion  of  the  gases,  the  greatest 
mischief  might  be  worked,  but,  at  elevations  not  lower 
than  the  ridge  of  the  houses.  Sewage,  at  its  outlet  or 
outlets,  must  be  disinfected,  or  be  applied  direct  to  the 
land.  How  this  was  to  be  done  in  the  best  and  cheapest 
way  was  the  question.  Dr.  Smith’s  powder  might  or 
might  not  be  the  best  material,  but  the  Doctor  was  too 
honest  to  claim  more  than  was  due,  or  to  recommend  that 
which  he  did  not  know  and  believe  to  be  valuable.  No 
stable  or  shippon  ought  to  be  used  without  this  powder, 
if  it  were  the  best  and  cheapest. 

Dr.  Albert  J.  Bernays  said  he  had  tried  the  disin- 
fecting powder  alluded  to  with  signal  success.  His  first 
experiment  with  it  was  in  removing  an  offensive  odour 
caused  by  a drain  at  his  own  residence.  He  had  applied 
a thick  coating  of  the  powder,  which  still  remained,  and 
since  its  application  no  unpleasantness  whatever  had  been 
experienced.  He  mentioned  cases  of  the  application  of 
this  powder  during  the  process  of  emptying  large  cesspools, 
by  which  the  contents  of  those  receptacles  were  com- 
pletely deodorised  and  the  noxious  gases  driven  off,  so 
that  the  operation  was  performed  without  inconvenience 
to  those  employed  in  it.  He  had  also  used  the  powder 
in  the  wards  of  the  hospital  with  which  he  was  connected, 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results  as  a deodoriser. 

Dr.  Mjlroy  remarked  that  the  terms  disinfectants  and 
disinfection,  to  medical  men  involved  two  distinct  ideas. 
Disinfectants  had  reference  to  the  supposed  prevention  of 
infection  being  communicated  from  a sick  person  to  a 
person  in  health.  Some  diseases  being  infectious,  it  had 
been  supposed  that  by  the  use  of  certain  agents  the  in- 
fectious properties  might  be  destroyed,  and  the  disease 
prevented  from  spreading,  and  he  supposed  it  was  in  that 
Sense  that  the  parliamentry  grant  was  given  to  Dr. 
Carmichael  Smyth  in  reference  to  the  use  of  acid  gas 
for  the  arresting  of  typhus  and  other  fevers  in  gaols  and 
public  establishments.  Experience  did  not,  however, 
warrant  them  in  saying  that  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases  was  prevented  by  that  means.  When  gases  of 
that  description  were  used  they  were  associated  with  free 
ventilation ; and  the  experience  of  late  years  had  shown 
that  the  simple  use  of  free  ventilation  in  buildings  or  on 


board  ship  had  in  itself  all  the  power  that  the  use  of 
these  various  ageuts  professed  to  effect.  He  believed 
it  was  a most  mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that  the  re- 
quired benefits  would  be  experienced  from  the  use  of 
chlorides  or  other  such  disinfecting  agents  unless  free 
ventilation  were  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  It 
would  be  most  hurtful  that  it  should  go  forth  to  the 
public  that  the  use  of  these  agents  alone  would  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  contagious  fevers,  &c.,  in  build- 
ings or  in  vessels.  The  great  agent  of  disinfection  was 
unquestionably  the  continuous  change  of  the  air;  and 
whether  or  not  they  used  these  agents  in  addition  (for 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  they  were  not  most  useful 
auxiliaries),  it  would  be  a most  dangerous  thing  to  sup- 
pose that  their  use  could  compensate  for  the  want  of 
free  ventilation.  Mr.  Eawlinson  had  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject of  ships,  which  probably  afforded  the  best  opportu- 
nities for  making  experiments  in  relation  to  disinfection 
in  the  double  point  of  view  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
viz.,  the  preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  and  the 
drawing  oft  of  vitiated  atmosphere  by  means  of  tho- 
rough ventilation.  In  the  event  of  disease  breaking- 
out  on  board  ship,  the  simplest  and  best  plan,  in  his 
opinion,  was  to  disperse  the  patients  over  every  part  of  the 
ship,  and  as  far  as  possible  place  them  under  canvass  on 
deck.  He  thought  the  great  eiror  generally  committed 
in  reference  to  infectious  diseases  on  board  ship,  was  con- 
tinuing to  treat  the  patients  between  decks,  which,  even 
in  the  best  appointed  ships  was  a matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  therefore,  wherever  it  could  be  done,  the 
proper  plan  was  to  encourage  ventilation  in  the  ship, 
and,  where  it  was  possible,  to  bring  the  sick  men  on 
deck,  and  put  them  under  tents.  Fie  thought  one 
great  cause  of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  in  a ship, 
arose  from  the  fact  of  the  men  being  too  much  crowded 
together.  In  ships  of  war  carrying  from  900  to  1000 
men,  the  whole  crew  were  berthed  in  half  the  space  that 
was  necessary  and  available.  There  were  three  decks, 
and  instead  of  the  men  being  scattered  over  these  spaces 
the  whole  were  accommodated  on  a deck  and  a half, 
leaving  the  same  amount  of  room  unoccupied.  They 
could  never  hope  to  meet  such  a case  as  that  by  the  use 
of  disinfectants.  The  use  of  chlorides  might  correct 
noxious  effluvia,  but  the  only  real  remedy  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause.  It  was  a dangerous  thing  to 
trust  to  disinfectants  where  the  cause  of  the  infec- 
tion was  removable,  and  in  999  cases  out  of  1000  he 
believed  the  causes  were  removable.  The  chairman  had 
alluded  to  the  importance  of  some  of  the  hygienic  rules 
laid  down  by  Moses  for  the  maintenance  of  health  in  the 
encampments  of  the  Israelites  during  their  journeyings. 
They  found  that  in  the  Mosaic  institutions  a primary 
place  was  given  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  every  abomi- 
nation that  could  be  so  destroyed.  The  remains  of  the 
sacrifices  were  taken  without  the  camp  and  consumed  by 
fire.  The  streets  of  Jerusalem  were  not  only  swept 
daily,  but  the  material  so  collected  was  burned  outside 
the  city.  Fie  thought  these  matters  were  not  sufficiently 
attended  to  in  the  present  day.  He  had  personally  wit- 
nessed the  destruction  of  offensive  matter  in  the  camp 
before  Sebastopol,  either  by  burying  or  burning.  In  the 
cavalry  camp  the  litter  of  the  horses  was  burned : but 
in  the  first  instance  it  was  imperfectly  done.  With  a 
proper  system,  the  accumulation  of  large  heaps  of  offen- 
sive matter  might  have  been  prevented  by  burning,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army.  He 
thought  there  was  no  question  but  that  fire  might  be 
more  beneficially  employed  in  destroying  what  was  of- 
fensive and  injurious  to  health,  and  the  refuse  of  the 
combustion  containing  charcoal  and  saline  matters  might 
be  employed  with  good  effect  in  sprinkling  surfaces  that 
had  been  polluted  by  the  impregnation  of  organic  im- 
purities. 

The  Chairman  here  called  attention  to  a specimen  of 
disinfecting  fluid  before  him,  which  he  said  contained  a 
clever  application  of  oxygen  gas.  This  substance,  which 
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was  called  “ Condy’s  Patent  Natural  Disinfectant,”*  con- 
tained for  2 equivalents  of  manganese,  7 equivalents  of 
oxygen,  and  these,  in  a state  of  combination,  readily  at- 
tacked organic  impurities  and  destroyed  them. 

Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith,  in  reply,  said,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  that  he  had  not  anticipated  the  removal  of  all 
the  ammonia  from  the  sewage  of  London  by  precipitation, 
but  it  would  be  preserved  in  the  liquid,  because  decom- 
position would  be  arrested.  The  sewers,  therefore,  would 
give  off  no  foul  air,  and  lose  none  of  their  value  for 
manure.  If  not  disinfected  the  manure  would  be  of 
little  value  at  a few  miles  distance.  A portion  only 
of  the  ammonia  would  be  precipitated.  At  present  the 
liquid  manure  was  constantly  undergoing  decomposition. 
By  arresting  that  process  it  would  be  preserved.  In 
the  case  of  manure  from  stables,  cow-houses,  cesspools, 
and  similar  places,  all  the  ammonia,  phosphates,  and 
organic  matter  would  be  completely  preserved.  In 
answer  to  the  other  speakers  Dr.  Smith  said  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  supersede  air,  which  was  a better  in- 
vention than  any  one  which  had  passed  through  the 
Patent-offiee.  Ventilation  removed  impurities,  but  in 
their  passage  they  came  in  contact  with  persons  and 
with  objects.  Now  if  the  decomposition  were  arrested 
before  removal,  they  would  pass  off  without  doing  mis- 
chief. He  (Dr.  Smith)  wished  to  arrest  the  putrefaction 
in  the  sewers,  and  to  let  the  sewage  pass  through  Lon- 
don without  giving  off  offensive  fumes.  This  plan  both 
rendered  ventilation  of  sewers  unnecessary,  and  pre- 
vented loss  of  material.  A similar  result  followed  the 
use  of  air.  Disinfection  rendered  the  vapours  that  arose 
in  hospitals,  &c.,  innocuous,  and  ventilation  might  then 
be  used  with  less  violent  currents  of  air,  which,  after  all, 
did  not  destroy  the  evil,  but  only  diluted  it.  Dr.  Smith 
added  that  the  disinfecting  powder  was  gradually  getting 
introduced  amongst  emigrant  ships,  where  liquids  were 
so  objected  to. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Angus  Smith. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  29th  instant,  a Paper  by  Mr.  Francis 
Bennoch,  ‘‘  On  Metropolitan  Improvements  and 
Thames  Embankment,”  would  be  read. 


PARCHMENT  PAPER. 

At  the  Royal  Institution,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  Rev.  d- 
Barlow  gave  a lecture  on  this  subject.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gaine 
lias  discovered  the  remarkable  fact,  that  by  a momentary 
immersion  of  paper  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  half  its  bulk  of  water,  and  allowed  to  cool, 
and  then  instantly  washing  it  free  from  acid, 
first  in  plenty  of  water,  and  then  in  weak  ammonia,  it 
becomes  endued  with  such  extraordinary  tenacity,  that 
whereas  a band  of  the  original  paper,  of  about  an  inch  in 
width,  breaks  under  a weight  of  seven  or  eight  pounds, 
in  its  modified  condition  it  will  support  nearly  a hun- 
dredweight. The  lecturer  stated  that  Messrs.  I)e  La  Rue 
and  Co.  had  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  dis- 
coverer to  introduce  it  into  commerce,  where,  from  its 
almost  indestructibility,  it  will  doubtless  supersede  parch- 
mentin  many  of  its  applications.  Specimens  of  engravings 
were  exhibited  which  had  been  so  treated  after  having- 
received  the  impression  : the  acid  had  in  no  way  injured 
the  lines  of  the  engraving,  whilst  the  great  contraction 


* Dr.  Hofman,  in  reference  to  this  liquid,  says,  “ I have  care- 
fully examined  the  alkaline  manganates  and  permanganates 
with  reference  to  their  application  for  the  purposes  of  deodorizing 
and  disinfecting,  for  which  you  propose  them.  The  remarkable 
facility  with  which  these  substances  give  off  their  oxygen  to 
other  bodies  being  taken  into  consideration,  the  idea  of  using 
these  salts  as  deodorizers  and  disinfectants  appeared  to  me 
a priori  a most  happy  conception  ; but  I was  scarcely  prepared 
for  the  extraordinary  effects  which  the  manganates  and  per- 
manganates are  capable  of  producing  when  employed  for  this 
purpose.” — Ed.jS'.  of  A.  Journal. 


which  the  paper  underwent,  gave  a delicate  softness  and 
sharpness  to  the  picture.  Several  photographs  were  like- 
wise exhibited  which  had  been  printed  on  this  parchment- 
paper,  as  it  is  called,  the  peculiar  hard  nature  of  the 
surface  enabling  photographers,  the  inventor  states,  to 
obtain  beautifully  rich  tones  with  a far  less  expenditure 
of  nitrate  of  silver  than  at  present. 

Mr.  William  Crookes,  in  a communication  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  says: — 

“ On  seeing  the  really  wonderful  change  which  had  by  this 
simple  means  been  wrought  in  an  engraving,  the  thought  in- 
stantly occurred  to  me,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  treating  a 
finished  photograph  in  this  manner?  We  know  of  many  in- 
stances in  which  a strong  acid  exerts  apparently  less  energetic 
action  on  bodies  than  the  same  acid  diluted;  and  it  was  just 
possible  that  the  metallic  compound,  whatever  it  may  be,  con- 
stituting the  dark  part  of  a positive  paper  photograph,  might 
pass  unscathed  through  the  ordeal ; the  idea  was  at  all  events 
well  worth  putting  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and,  accordingly, 
the  same  night,  strips,  of  photographs,  selected  as  samples  of 
different  tones  of  printing,  and  various  kinds  of  paper,  were 
passed  through  the  acid  according  to  the  plan  above  stated. 

“ The  result  was  one  which  I certainly  had  not  anticipated  : 
the  colour  and  tint  of  the  picture,  even  in  the  most  delicate  half- 
tones, remained  perfectly  intact,  while  the  powerful,  yet  uniform 
contraction  of  the  paper  added  considerably  to  the  sharpness ; 
the  paper  was,  be;  ides,  suddenly  gifted  with  such  great  strength, 
that  not  only  would  it  bear  the  roughest  handling  during  the 
washing  operation,  without  even  the  possibility  of  tearing  it ; 
but  at  any  after-time,  when  finished  and  mounted,  it  would  bear 
hard  rubbing  with  soap  and  water  and  a wet  cloth,  without  the 
slightest  roughening  or  abrasion  of  the  suface,  if  it  were  suffi- 
ciently dirty  to  render  such  a mode  of  treatment  advantageous. 
Added  to  this,  the  surface  (of  an  unalbumenised  print)  assumed 
a peculiar  glossy  appearance,  giving  a richer  finish  to  the  picture, 
without  the  glare  which  is  so  much  objected  to  in  albuminized 
pictures.  Another  effect,  which  time  alone  can  decide  whether 
or  no  it  may  be  added  to  this  long  list  of  advantages,  was  this: 
a picture  which  was  fading  rapidly,  was  so  treated  on  one  half 
only;  there  was  a powerful  odour  of  hydro-sulphuric  acid 
evolved,  and  certainly  there  has  been  no  further  fadiug  since, 
although  the  short  space  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  trying 
the  experiment,  makes  it  difficult,  as  yet,  to  appreciate  any 
difference  between  the  t ivo  halves  as  regards  their  intensity.” 


♦ 

DISINFECTANTS. 


Sir, — During  the  discussion  on  disinfectants  last 
evening  allusion  was  made  to  chloride  of  zinc.  Spe- 
cimens were  placed  on  the  table,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  generally  known  that  in  the  list  of  medical  stores 
directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  kept  on  board 
British  merchant-ships  on  foreign  voyages,  pursuant  to 
17  & IS  Vic.,  cap.  101,  sec.  224,  chloride  of  zinc  is  the 
only  disinfectant  ordered  to  be  used. — I am,  &c., 

GEO.  F.  MORRELL. 

April  23rd,  1857. 


F CECAL  DISINFECTION  BY  FIRE. 

Sir, — The  paper  of  Dr.  Smith  makes  out  very  clearly 
the  distinction  between  deodorising  and  disinfecting,  and 
the  discussion  made  it  as  clear  that  disinfecting,  though  it 
may  be  a concomitant  with,  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  a substitute  for,  thorough  ventilation. 

But  theinecessity  for  disinfection  arises  from  putrefac- 
tive fermentation.  For  example,  fresh  fcecal  matter  is 
merely  putrid ; the  constant  rapid  passage  of  fresh  air, 
i.e.,  thorough  ventilation,  would  prevent  putrefaction,  and 
so  also  would  the  total  absence  of  air. 

The  addition  of  water  would  at  first  diminish  the  per- 
ception of  odour,  and  subsequently  it  would  hasten 
putrefaction  when  thoroughly  saturated. 

Can  we  dispense  with  water  and  prevent  putrefaction  ? 
I will  suggest  an  experiment. 

Take  a vessel  of  glazed  stone  ware,  say  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  three  feet  in  depth,  fitting  it  with  a cover, 
as  a closet. 
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Place  in  it  a given  quantity  of  Mr.  M'D'ougall’s  disin- 
fecting powder,  and  thiee  to  four  inches  in  depth  of  the 
shale  oil  made  in  Glasgow  by  Mr.  Young,  or  the  earth 
oil  of  Rangoon. 

Use  the  vessel  so  prepared  for  the  reception  of  fcecal 
matter  without  urine  or  water  till  it  be  half  full,  taking 
care  that  the  oil  be  in  such  quantity  as  always  to  float 
over  the  surface  and  thus  hermetically  seal  the  foecal 
matter  from  access  of  the  air. 

When  sufficiently  full  take  the  vessel  to  some  gas- 
works and  place  the  contents  in  a retort,  unconnected 
with  the  main  gasometer,  but  discharging  the  distilled 
gas  into  a special  vessel. 

The  gas  and  its  illuminating  qualities  may  then  be 
ascertained,  and  also  the  residual  ash  or  coke. 

If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  oil  and  Mr.  M‘DougaH’s 
powder  will  prevent  all  evolution  of  gas,  and  that  the 
destructive  distillation  is  effectual  and  useful,  we  shall 
obtain  a new  and  very  important  starting  point  which 
may  indicate  the  means  of  obtaining  a pure  river  with- 
out costly  sewers. 

I believe  that  by  fire,  and  not  by  water,  is  the  purifica- 
tion of  our  cities  to  be  accomplished.  Fire  is  a de- 
stroyer of  miasma — water  is  but  an  extender.  The 
dried  fceces  of  animals  are  the  sole  fuel  in  many  districts 
of  the  world,  and  are  absolutely  inodorous.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  from  one  step  to  another,  in  our  city  im- 
provements we  shall  gradually  displace  our  water-closets 
and  substitute  for  them  oil-closets  and  fire  retorts,  heated 
by  gas  jets,  which  will  purge  and  burn  away  our  grosser 
excreta.  I have  more  than  once  propounded  this  doc- 
trine in  print. — I am,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  BRIDGES  ADAMS. 

April  22nd,  1857. 


THE  TIDES  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC. 

Sir, — A short  time  ago,  in  scanning  the  pages  of  an 
old  book  of  Travels  in  the  South  Seas  (by  the  Rev.  J. 
Williams,  a missionary,)  my  eye  fell  on  some  brief 
remarks  on  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  of  some  of  the 
islands,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  so  singular  that  I take 
the  liberty  of  transcribing  the  passage.  He  says : — -‘It  is 
to  the  missionaries  a well-known  fact,  that  the  tides  in 
Tahiti  and  the  Society  Islands  are  uniform  through- 
out the  year,  both  as  to  the  time  of  the  ebb  and  flow, 
and  the  heights  of  the  rise  and  fall,  it  being  high  water 
invariably  at  noon  and  midnight,  and  consequently  the 
water  is  at  its  lowest  point  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  evening.  The  rise  is  seldommore  than  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  above  low-water  mark.  It  must  be  observed 
that  mostly  once,  and  frequently  twice  in  the  year,  a very 
heavy  sea  rolls  over  the  reef,  and  bursts  with  great  vio- 
lence upon  the  shore.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  periodically  high  sea  is  that  it  invariably  comes 
from  the  west  or  south-west,  which  is  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  from  which  the  tidewind  blows.  The  eastern  sides 
of  the  island  are,  I believe,  never  injured  by  these  pe- 
riodical inundations.  I have  been  thus  particular  in  my 
observations,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  to  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  as  I be- 
lieve it  is  restricted  to  the  Tahitian  and  Society  Island 
groups  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
in  the  North.  I cannot,  however,  speak  positively 
respecting  the  tides  at  the  islands  eastward  of  Tahiti, 
but  at  all  the  islands  I have  visited  in  the  same  parallel 
of  longitude  southward,  and  in  those  to  the  westward,  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  the  same  regularity  is  not 
observed,  but  the  tides  vary  with  the  moon,  both  as  to 
the  turn,  and  the  height  of  the  rise  and  fall,  which  is 
the  case  at  Rarotonga.”  Admiral  Beechey  is  the  only 
person,  that  I am  aware  of,  who  has  given  any  solution 
to  the  question,  and  he  proposes  as  a simile  a basin  to 
represent  the  harbour,  over  the  margin  of  which  the  sea 
breaks  with  considerable  violence,  thereby  throwing  in  a 
larger  body  of  water  than  the  narrow  channels  can  carry 


off  in  the  same  time,  and  consequently  the  tide  rises,  and 
as  the  wind  abates  the  water  subsides. 

This  Mr.  Williams  denies,  and  in  proof  of  his  assertion 
brings  forward  several  arguments  and  states  several  facts, 
of  which  I select  the  following  as  most  likely  to  bear 
on  the  point : — 

1.  That  the  undeviating  regularity  of  the  tides,  is  so 
well  understood  by  the  natives,  who  distinguish  the 
hours  of  the  day  by  terms  descriptive  of  its  state,  such 
as  the  following,  “ where  is  the  tide,”  instead  of  “ what 
o’clock  is  it.” 

2.  There  are  many  days  during  the  year  when  it  is 
perfectly  calm,  and  yet  the  tide  rises  and  falls  in  the  same 
way,  and  very  frequently  there  are  higher  tides  in  calms 
than  during  the  prevalence  of  the  trade  winds. 

3.  The  tides  are  equally  regular  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  which  the  trade  wind  does  not  reach,  as  on  the 
east,  from  which  point  it  blows. 

4.  The  trade  wind  is  most  powerful  from  noon  till 
four  or  five  o’clock,  during  which  time  the  water  ebbs  so 
fast,  that  it  reaches  its  lowest  level  by  6 o’clock,  instead 
of  in  the  morning,  as  Admiral  Beechey  states,  at  which 
time  it  is  again  high  water. 

Admiral  Beechey’s  explanation  being  manifestly  at 
variance  with  the  truth,  it  devolves  on  abler  heads  than 
mine  to  give  a satisfactory  solution  ; and  hoping  you  will 
excuse  my  troubling  your  columns  with  the  above  inter- 
esting facts,  I am,  &c., 

“INQUIRER.” 

April  20,  1857. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  Philosophical  Club,  5§.  Anniversary. 

Actuaries,  7. 

London  Inst.,  7.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “ On  Photography ; it* 
present  condition  and  most  important  applications.” 

Geographical,  8|.  I.  Sir  John  F.  Davis,  “ On  China  and 
the  Chinese.”  II.  Commander  A.  C.  Gregory,  “Com- 
pletion of  the  North  Australian  Expedition.” 

Tues.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Dr.  J.  P.  Lacaita,  LL.D.,  “ On  Italian 
Literature — Dante.” 

Civil  Engineers,  8.  Discussion  : “ On  Electro-Magnetism  as 
a Motive  Power,”  and  if  time  permits,  Mr.  G.  L.  Moles- 
worth,  “ On  the  Conversion  of  Wood  by  Machinery.” 

Med.  and  Chirurg.,  8§. 

Zoological,  9. 

Wed.  Zoological,  1.  Anniversary. 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Mr.  F.  Bennocli,  “ On  Metropolitan 
Improvements  and  Thames  Embankment.” 

Thurs.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  J.  Tyndall,  “ On  Sound,  and  some 
associated  phenomena.” 

Royal  Society  Club,  6. 

London  Inst.,  7.  Mr.  T.  W.  Burr,  “ On  the  History  and  In- 
struments of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  ; and  of 
other  celebrated.  Observatories  and  Instruments,  with  the 
principal  discoveries  made  by  their  means.” 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Royal,  8|. 

Fri.  Horticultural,!.  Anniversary. 

Archaeological  Inst.,  4. 

Royal  Inst.,  8|.  Capt.  John  Grant,  “ On  the  Application  of 
Heat  to  Domestic  Purposes,  and  to  Military  Cookery.” 
Sat.  London  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Robert  Bentley,  “ On  Systematic 
Botany,  with  especial  reference  to  the  natural  systems  of 
arrangement.” 

Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  E.  Frankland,  “ On  the  Relations  of 
Chemistry  to  Graphic  and  Plastic  Art.” 

Medical,  8. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette,  April  17th,  1857.] 

Dated  12 th  December , 1856. 

2954.  Henry  Wimball,  Aldermaston,  Berks — Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles, 
pipes,  and  other  articles  of  a similar  nature. 

Dated  31  st  January , 1857. 

288.  Duncan  Morrison,  Bordesley  Works,  Birmingham — A new  or 
improved  manufacture  of  ordnance. 

Dated  Tilh  February , 1857. 

5/8.  Edward  Mucklow,  Bury — An  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  “alizarine.” 
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Dated  3rd  March , 1857. 

Cl  8.  James  Broad,  149  and  150,  Drury -lane — The  application  of 
artificial  hoards,  or  papier  mache,  or  patent  composition 
hoards,  composed  (or  partly  so)  of  any  vegetahle  fibre,  and 
the  like,  either  in  its  raw  state  or  worked  up  from  old  sub- 
stances, to  friction  washers  of  every  description  of  wheeled 
carriage  and  cart  axles,  also  for  covering  wing  and  dash  irons, 
and  forming  heel  boards  for  Hansom  cabs. 

Dated  '1th  March , 1857. 

664.  Eleonore  Augustin  Pagnerre,  143,  Drury-lane — A machine  for 
counting,  cutting,  and  inserting  wire  in  blocks  of  wood  for 
the  purpose  of  printing  and  stamping  on  linen,  calico,  silk, 
cloth,  and  paper,  and  for  all  printing  purposes. 

Dated  1 8th  March , 1857. 

746.  George  Farrell  Remfry,  Riches-court,  Lime-street — A portable 
apparatus  for  working  punkas  and  whisks. 

74S.  Thomas  Dean,  "Whittle-lane,  near  Burnley— Improvements  in 
looms. 

750.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane— Certain  im- 
provements in  artificial  legs.  ( A communication.) 

752.  James  Withnall,  Manchester — Certain  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  rollers  or  cylinders  to  be  employed  for  print- 
ing calico  and  other  surfaces. 

754.  William  McCulloch  and  Thomas  Kennedy,  Kilmarnock,  N.B. 
— Improvements  in  stop-cocks  or  valves. 

756.  John  Fox,  Preston — An  improved  music  scale. 

Dated  18 th  March,  1857. 

758.  Thomas  Yarrow,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  N.B. — Improvements  in 
locomotive  steam  engines. 

760.  Francis  Barthelemy  Loubatihres,  Agen,  France — Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  cardboard,  and  paste- 
board. 

762.  Richard  Talbot,  Moxley,  nearBilston,  Staffordshire — Improve- 
ments in  furnaces  and  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

764.  Lewis  Hope,  Bishopsgate  Churchyard— Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  (A  communication.) 

766.  John  Horace  Taylor,  New  York — Improvements  in  buckets  and 
valve  seats  for  bilge  and  other  pumps. 

768.  Joseph  Lewis,  Salford — Improvements  in  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus for  reaping  and  mowing. 

Dated  19 th  March , 1857. 

770.  Henry  Armistead,  Colne,  Lancashire — An  improved  “picker,” 
to  be  used  in  power  looms  for  weaving. 

772.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — An  improved 
projectile.  (A  communication.) 

774.  Marie  Amedie  Charles  Mellier,  Frews  Weir  Mills,  Exeter — 
Improvements  in  desiccating  or  drying  paper  and  other  goods 
in  process  of  manufacture. 

Dated  20 th  March , 1857. 

776.  Thomas  Sidebottom  Adsheadand  Abraham  Holden,  North-end 
Mills,  Stalybridge,  Cheshire— Certain  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  carding  cotton  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

782.  Charles  Weiss  and  Henry  Lister,  Huddersfield,  and  John 
Mitchell,  Sheepridge,  near  Huddersfield — Improvements  in 
finishing  woollen  and  other  textile  fabrics,  and  in  the  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  employed  for  that  purpose. 

784.  Nathan  James  Greenwood,  Morley,  near  Leeds — Improvements 
in  spinning  mules  and  slubbing  machines. 

786.  John  Chedgey,  the  Grove,  Southwark — Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  mangling,  calendering,  or  pressing  goods. 

788.  Isaac  Atkin  and  Marmaduke  Miller,  Nottingham — Improve- 
ments in  dividing  lace. 

Dated  31s/  March , 1857. 

885.  John  Campbell  Evans,  South  Lambeth — Improvements  in  rail- 
way rolling  stock. 

887.  Samuel  Jabez  Goode,  Aston,  near  Birmingham — Aimprove- 
ment  or  improvements  in  depositing  metallic  alloys  by  elec* 
tricity. 

889.  George  Lauder  and  Thomas  Ireland,  Dunfermline,  N.B. — Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  brine  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt. 

891.  John  Graham,  Ann-strcet, Devonport-strcet,  Commercial-road, 
East — An  improved  steering  apparatus. 

893.  Anguish  Honour  Augustus  Durant,  Conservative  Club,  St. 
James’s — Certain  improvements  in  omnibuses. 

Dated  Is/  April,  1857. 

S95.  Charles  Tics,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  bolts  for  doors. . 

897.  Benjamin  Iloratio  Paul,  Torrington- street— Improvements  in 
the  preservation  of  stone,  either  natural  or  artificial,  also  of 
cements  and  other  similar  compositions. 

899.  Charles  Greevcs,  St. Thomas -street,  Southwark — Improvements 
in  breech-loading  guns  and  pistols. 

901 . Robert  Adam,  Paisley — Improvements  in  preparing  and  finish- 
ing threads  or  yarns. 


903.^  Lambert  Perin,  2,  Rue  Barbette,  Paris — The  easy  discovery  of 
flaws  and  escapes  in  gas  pipes. 

905.  John  Sugden,  Bradford — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
combs  for  combing  wool,  silk,  cotton,  flax,  or  other  fibrous 
materials. 

907.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane — Certain  improve- 
ments in  fire-arms.  (A  communication.) 

909.  John  Oliver,  23,  Bow-lane,  Poplar — Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  manufacturing  and  conveying  sulphuric  acid. 

Dated  2nd  April , 1857. 

911.  George  Lowry,  Salford  — Certain  improvements  in  machinery 
for  heckling  flax  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

913.  John  Frederick  Wieland,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  portable 
apparatus  and  materials  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 

915.  Howard  Ashton  Holden,  Bingley  Works,  Birmingham — Cer- 
tain improvements  in  carriage  lamps  and  general  carriage 
and  harness  furniture  and  fittings. 

917.  Edwin  Maw,  Doncaster  Iron  Works,  Yorkshire — An  improve- 
ment in  the  points  of  railway  crossings. 

919.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  treating  and  bleaching  fibrous  vegetable  substances,  and 
in  machinery  employed  therein.  (A  communication.) 

921.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improvements  in 
repeating  fire-arms.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  3 id  April , 1857. 

923.  William  Henry  Box,  East  Looe,  Cornwall — An  improved  fish 
hook. 

925.  Stephen  Barker,  Birmingham — An  improvement  or  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

927.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — A machine  for 
the  manufacture  of  bolts  and  rivets.  (A  communication.) 

929.  David  Joy,  Leeds — Improvements  in  steam  engines. 

931.  Thomas  Craddock,  137,  Tachbrook-street,  Pimlico — Certain 
improvements  in  the  steam  engine  and  steam  boiler. 

923.  Felix  Marie  Baudouin,  Paris — Improvements  in  the  wires  or 
conductors  of  electric  telegraphs,  and  in  the  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  thereof. 


INVENTION  WITH  COMPLETE  SPECIFICATION  FILED. 

983.  Jean  Franyois  Victor  Larnaudbs,  2,  Rue  Gabrielle,  Montmartre, 
near  Paris — For  the  disinfection  and  deodorisation  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances. — 8th  April,  1857. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


April  17/4. 

2419.  Edward  Tombs. 

2421.  Ferdinando  Foggi. 

2449.  Charles  Humfrey. 

2450.  Joseph  Harrison. 

2454.  James  Young. 

2457.  John  Thomas  Forster. 

2468.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de 
Fontainemoreau. 

2189.  Nehemiali  Brough. 

2498.  George  White. 

2551.  Constantine  John  Baptist 
Torassa. 

2 622.  William  Spence. 

2700.  Nicolas  Pierre  Joseph  Lc- 
seure. 

2948.  Louis  Joseph  Frederic  Mar- 
gueritte. 

334.  Henry  Smith. 

April  21  st. 

2470.  William  Smith. 

2480.  Godfrey  Ermen. 

2485.  John  Francis  Porter. 

2488.  John  Macdonald. 

2490.  Albert  Demerit  Bishop. 

2491.  Theophilus  Horrex. 

2497.  Isaac  Bailey. 

2530.  Joseph  Armstrong. 


2548.  David  H.  Whittemore. 
2570.  Thomas  Ainsley  Cook. 
2574.  William  Joseph  Curtis. 

2576.  Samuel  Tearne  and  George 

William  Richmond. 

2577.  James  Nasmyth  and  Robert 

Wilson. 

2580.  Eugene  Napoleon  Cadet. 
2596.  Charles  Titterton. 

2598.  William  Edward  Newton. 
2600.  Herbert  Keeling. 

2609.  George  Collier. 

2625.  Louis  Joseph  Victor  Vuit- 
ton. 

2633.  William  Morphet. 

2638.  Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
2657.  Julian  Bernard. 

2674.  Charles  Wastell  Dixey. 
2680.  John  Kinniburgh. 

2734.  William  Edward  Newton. 
241.  David  Yoolow  Stewart. 
341.  James  Gilroy. 

454.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

473.  Hector  Christie. 

488.  Thomas  Clayton. 

510.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

545.  Alexander  Mitchell. 

547.  William  Wood. 

555.  John  Henry  Johnson. 


Patents  on  which  the  Stamp  Duty  of  £50  has  been  1 aid. 


April  13  th. 

871.  Henry  Meyer. 

April  14///. 

916.  Frederick  Buonaparte  An- 
derson. 

April  15/4. 

877.  Frederic  Barnett. 

890.  Julian  Bernard. 

891.  Julian  Bernard. 


April  16/4. 

S94.  Henry  Ilucks  Gibbs. 

S97.  Jean  Fran$ois  Felix  Chal- 
leton. 

924.  Henry  Bernoulli  Barlow. 

April  18/4. 

892.  John  Rowley. 

935.  Moses  Poole. 

960.  Joseph  Barling. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  ARTICLES  OF  UTILITY  REGISTERED. 


No.  in  the 
Register. 

Date  of 
Registration. 

Title. 

Proprietors’  Name. 

Address. 

3970 

April  16. 

Sanspareil  Shirt 

George  Edmund  Oldham 

( 60,  Mortimer-street,  Cavendish- 
j square. 

3971 

„ 20. 

Henry  James  Pemberton 

j 9,  University-street,  Tottenham- 
( court-road. 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  1,  1857. 


NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS  AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  prizes  awarded  by  the  Society’s  Ex- 
aminers to  the  successful  Candidates  at  the  June 
Examination  in  London  will  be  distributed  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  June,  at 
the  Society’s  House  in  the  Adelphi. 

The  Society’s  Annual  Dinner  will  take  place 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  Institutions  in  Union  with  the 
Society,  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Society’s 
House  on  Wednesday  the  21tli  of  June. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  for  receiving 
the  report  of  the  Council  and  the  Treasurer’s 
statement  of  receipts,  payments,  and  expenditure 
during  the  past  year,  and  also  for  the  Election  of 
Officers,  will,  in  accordance  with  the  Bye-Laws, 
take  place  at  1 o’clock  on  the  same  day. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  Society’s  Second  Conversazione  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  6th  of  May. 
On  this  evening  the  Pictures  and  Sketches  of  the 
late  Thomas  Seddon,  Esq.,  will  be  exhibited,  and 
an  address  will  be  delivered  by  John  Ruskin, 
Esq.  Gentlemen  only  are  invited  to  this  Con- 
versazione. Cards  have  been  issued  to  the  mem- 
bers. Any  member  not  having  received  his  card 
is  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary. 


HONORARY  LOCAL  SECRETARY. 

rI  he  following  gentleman  has  been  appointed 
Honorary  Local  Secretary  : — 

The  Rev.  J.  Maxwell  Weir,  Leek. 


T WENTIETH  ORDINARY  MEETING. 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1857. 

The  Twentieth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  29th  inst.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth, 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 


The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 


Byron,  Henry 
Cortkorn,  Charles 
Daniel,  J.  C.,  LL.D. 

Hiscocks, 


Devey,  George 
Green,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Stroud,  M.A. 

Alfred  J. 


The  paper  read  was  : — 

METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS  AND 
THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

By  Francis  Bennoch. 

The  subject  on  which  I have  undertaken  to  read  a 
paper  this  evening  is,  even  in  its  most  limited  sense, 
sufficient  to  chill  one’s  enthusiasm  and  appal  the  most 
courageous  improver ; but,  taken  comprehensively,  the 
difficulty  is  immensely  increased.  It  is  hard  to  resolve 
where  to  begin  and  what  to  reject,  so  as  to  touch  the 
most  important  points,  and  bring  them  all  within  the 
compass  of  an  hour’s  address.  To  treat  shortly  and 
intelligently  a subject  which  embraces  whatever  relates  to 
the  health,  comfort,  convenience,  and  general  well-being 
of  two  millions  and  a-half  of  people,  involves  no  trifling- 
responsibility.  Nothing  calculated  to  improve  their 
condition  ought  to  be  excluded.  Ventilation,  drainage, 
sewage,  public  parks,  baths,  wash-houses,  and  all  other 
sanitary  regulations,  whether  superintended  by  Corpo- 
rations, Royal  Commissions,  Boards  of  Works,  Parish 
Vestries,  or  Local  Boards,  are  necessarily  included  under 
the  general  idea  of  Metropolitan  Improvements. 

From  such  a catalogue  of  matters  demanding  our  atten- 
tion we  ought  not  to  consider  as  unworthy  of  our  notice, 
water  companies,  gas  companies,  paving  principles,  or 
street  cleansing  ; but  as  each  subject  enumerated  pos- 
sesses in  itself  material  sufficient  for  a single  paper,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  cursorily  touching  them  as  I 
pass,  and  now  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  duty  I 
have  to  perform,  my  purpose  being  to  confine  my  re- 
marks to  such  improvements  in  our  public  thoroughfares 
as  will  give  increased  facilities  for  the  traffic  of  the 
metropolis. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  our  streets  as  they 
absolutely  exist,  we  will  rapidly  survfey  the  past,  so  as  to 
enable  us  more  justly  to  appreciate  the  present,  and  par- 
tially excuse  the  difficulties  that  beset  us.  No  people 
have  ever  been  sufficiently  far-seeing  to  anticipate  ac- 
curately the  wants  of  the  future.  Streets  amply  com- 
modious a hundred  years  ago  are  altogether  insufficient 
for  the  necessities  of  to-day.  So  short-sighted  are 
persons  in  power,  that  before  the  completion  of  their 
approved  designs  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  confess 
their  blunder,  and  regret  the  mistake  they  have  com- 
mitted. The  New  London-bridge  was  widened  consi- 
derably after  the  first  design  was  settled,  and  accepted, 
and  had  it  been  increased  by  twenty  feet  additional,  the 
public  advantage  would  have  been  better  consulted.  An 
idea  prevailed  in  the  City  that  fifty  feet  was  ample  for 
any  first-rate  street.  Moorgate-street  and  New  Cannon- 
street  were  laid  down  and  built  under  that  idea  by  the 
then  Chairman  of  the  Improvement  Committee,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  better  judgment  of  their  eminent  architect, 
i The  result  is  that  entering  Moorgate-street  from  the 
wider  street  beyond,  is  like  entering  a well.  Prejudice 
ruled,  and  reason  was  left  in  abeyance.  No  first-class 
leading  thoroughfare  ought  to  be  constructed  on  a 
scale  of  less  than  sixty  feet  between  the  houses,  from 
front  to  front.  Nine  feet  for  the  foot  pavement  on  each 
side,  and  forty-two  feet  for  the  roadway.  This  would 
enable  two  persons  to  walk  abreast,  and  allow  one  person 
to  pass  in  each  direction  on  each  side  of  the  street;  42 
feet  for  the  carriage  way  gives  room  for  five  or  six  con- 
veyances ; one  to  stand,  when  necessary,  by  the  kerb  on 
each  side  ; one  line  of  slow  waggons  and  another  of  swift 
cabs  to  proceed  in  either  direction.  This  establishes  a 
principle  that  should  ever  be  maintained.  A less  width 
is  productive  of  many  interruptions,  a greater  width  in 
a street  of  business  or  general  traffic  might  lead  to  con- 
fusion, but  could  not  improve  the  convenience,  while  to 
cross  on  foot  would  be  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty. if  not  absolute  danger. 

That  the  thoroughfares  of  London  should  con- 
tinue as  they  are,  is  discreditable  to  us  as  an  enter- 
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prising  people.  There  is  not  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
a finer  situation  for  the  metropolis  of  the  trade,  the 
commerce,  the  wealth  and  the  luxury  of  the  civilised 
world  ; and  those  who  chose  it  displayed  good  sense  and 
judgment.  Never  dreaming  of  the  marvellous  future 
they  only  consulted  their  then  necessities.  A sea-faring 
people,  their  highways  were  the  rivers.  Liable  to  at- 
tack from  hostile  tribes,  their  security  was  promoted 
by  adopting  a locality  combining  in  itself  the  great- 
est number  of  natural  advantages ; the  first  being  con- 
tiguity to  the  ocean,  and  yet  with  sufficient  distance 
to  render  any  sudden  attack  unlikely  by  day,  and 
utterly  impracticable  under  the  shadow  of  night,  the 
serpentine  course  of  the  Thames  rendering  naviga- 
tion in  the  dark  utterly  hopeless.  The  second  advantage 
was  its  excellent  situation  for  agricultural  and  grazing- 
purposes.  The  natural  soil  being  composed  of  gravel 
and  loamy  clay,  rendered  very  productive  by  the  application 
of  the  refuse  matter  of  large  towns  ; the  surface  of  the 
ground  beautifully  undulating,  with  a great  variety  of 
gentle  hills  and  pleasant  dells ; the  air  temperate  but 
moist,  and  innumerable  springs  supplying  an  abundance 
of  the  purest  water,  made  and  make  London  by  nature 
one  of  the  healthiest  situations  that  could  have  been 
selected.  Ascending  the  river,  the  site  chosen  was  the 
first  really  appropriate.  Though  easy  of  approach,  the 
banks  were,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  elevated  to  form 
a natural  barrier  against  the  encroachment  of  the  tides. 

It  requires  no  effort  of  the  imagination  to  stretch  back 
a couple  of  thousand  years  and  witness  the  painted 
natives  building  their  tiny  huts  by  the  side  of  their 
pleasant  river.  Coming  down  the  stream  of  time  we  ob- 
serve them  gradually  change.  The  straggling  structures 
increase  in  number,  and  by  and  bye  unite  to  form  a 
picturesque  but  irregular  row  of  inconvenient  cabins ; 
population  increased,  but  the  banks  of  the  river  were  in- 
flexible and  could* not  be  extended,  nor  would  it  have 
been  consistent  with  the  habits  of  the  times  for  the  in- 
habitants to  be  scattered  and  dwelling  far  apart.  They 
clustered  together  for  mutual  protection,  and,  there- 
fore, another  straggling  row  in  the  rear  of  the  first 
appeared  and  formed  the  first  street  . Another  and  another 
followed,  until  the  sides  of  the  gentle  slopes  were  covered 
with  the  huts  of  the  early  settlers.  The  space  between 
the  houses  would  necessarily  be  only  such  as  to  permit 
the  inhabitants  to  pass  and  repass  with  their  burdens  on 
their  heads  or  shoulders.  When  pack-horses  superseded 
human  labour  in  the  heavier  work,  the  streets  were,  no 
doubt,  found  too  narrow;  and,  true  to  their  nature,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  some  excited  and  sturdy  Briton  de- 
nounced the  then  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  for 
neglect  of  duty.  A collection  of  such  speeches  would, 
even  now-a-days,  be  of  rare  value,  when  no  man  seems 
to  have  capacity  or  power  enough  to  grasp  and  conquer 
the  giant  evil.  The  streets,  then  as  now,  followed  the 
course  of  the  river,  narrow,  winding  and  inconvenient. 
In  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  on  the  continent,  and  even 
in  the  United  States,  this  law  holds  good.  The  river 
forms  the  base  and  determines  the  direction  of  the 
streets. 

* Turnpike  roads,  canals  and  railways,  those  triumphs 
of  the  genius  of  Macadam,  Brindley,  and  Stephenson,  in 
facilitating  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man,  have  consi- 
derably modified  the  laws  previously  existing,  and  streets, 
straight  as  a line,  and  of  admirable  width,  instead  of  being 
the  exception,  are  becoming  the  rule.  The  founders  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  were  the  first  to  abandon  the 
picturesque,  and  determine  that  utility  was  the  only 
rational  principle  that  a reasonable  people  should  adopt. 
But  nature  seems  to  rebel  against  any  and  every 
system  that  would  attempt  to  fashion  it  into  anything 
like  perfect  uniformity.  The  streets  of  Philadelphia 
arc  in  their  arrangements  as  regular  and  formal  as  the 
squares  on  a chessboard,  and  can,  from  end  to  end,  be 
flushed  with  the  crystal  water  of  the  Schuylkill  every 
hour  in  the  day.  In  seeking  for  improvement  and  per- 


fect utility  they  have  failed  to  secure  uninterrupted 
privacy  ; so  exactly  alike  are  all  the  streets  in  the  square, 
the  same  marble  cornices,  the  same  silver-plated  handles 
and  knockers  on  the  doors  or  bell-pull  knobs,  the  same 
tell-tales  at  either  side  the  window,  the  same  number  of 
marble  steps  leading  to  the  door,  and  the  same  railing 
around  the  area,  that  even  the  oldest  inhabitant  is 
liable  to  invade  his  neighbour’s  house.  The  doors 
are  the  same  without,  and.  the  passages  are  the  same 
within,  so  that  a person  may  take  off  his  over-coat,  hangup 
his  hat,  and  never  discover  his  mistake  till  startled  by  a 
goddess  with  a shrill  voice  demanding  what  the  stranger 
wants  in  her  premises. 

The  growth  of  London  was  like  the  growth  of  the 
English  oak — slow  but  sure — as  if  destined  to  live  for 
ever ; and  like  the  oak,  too,  the  first  sign  of  decay  was 
found  near  the  centre. 

The  earliest  reliable  map  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  me- 
tropolis 200  years  ago.  The  old  City  of  London,  with 
its  cathedral  in  the  centre,  seems  to  be  a mere  handful 
of  houses  when  contrasted  with  the  endless  labyrinth  of 
ways  that  now  constitute  the  great  metropolis.  Beyond 
the  City  boundary,  and  outside  its  liberties,  we  had  the 
Moorfields,  Spa-fields,  Conduit-fields,  and  the  fields  of 
Lincoln’s-inn.  Within  a comparatively  recent  period, 
the  borough  of  Southwark  was  resorted  to  as  a place  of 
amusement  and  healthy  exercise  for  the  younger  men, 
with  an  occasional  mansion  occupied  by  the  wealthier 
merchants  ; the  custom  then  being  for  the  general  citi- 
zens, whatever  their  grade,  to  reside  at  their  place  of 
business. 

Still  the  City  grew  ; and  grew  with  it  all  the  inconve- 
niences that  marked  the  formation  of  its  first  street;  nar- 
row, undrained,  with  no  free  circulation  of  air,  and  with 
closely  pent-up  houses,  overhanging  the  streets  and  shut- 
ting out  the  light.  The  congregation  of  dwellings  and 
closely  packed  inhabitants  became  a nuisance,  reeking 
with  every  imaginable  abomination.  Itsfiltliiness  brought 
its  own  punishment;  plague  and  pestilence  came  with 
avenging  swords,  and  periodically  slew  thousands  of  the 
people.  By  fasts,  prostrations,  and  prayers,  they  hoped 
to  appease  offended  Deity,  and  overcome  the  physical 
laws  established  by  their  Creator  ; but  still  the  epidemic 
came,  and  all  the  sufferings  that  afflict  dirty  humanity 
could  not,  and  would  not  be  banished,  because  they 
neglected  simple  cleanliness,  so  near  akin  to  godli- 
ness. At  last,  as  a boon,  and  as  a blessing,  came  the 
great  fire  of  166G  ; conferring  on  the  citizens  of  London 
opportunities  and  advantages  similar  in  kind,  if  not 
in  degree,  to  those  which  the  late  famine  conferred 
on  Ireland;  rendering  possible  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  the  introduction  of  a wiser  system.  What  ap- 
peared to  be  a dire  calamity  proved  to  be  a heavenly 
visitation,  the  commencement  of  a new  era,  the  dawn  of 
a brighter  day. 

Then,  as  now,  the  authorities  were  unequal  to  their 
position,  and  did  not  appreciate  the  lofty  conceptions 
of  their  men  of  genius.  Wren  might  unleash  his 
imagination,  and  give  his  genius  scope.  Delighted 
with  his  conception,  he  might  revel  in  glorious  visions 
of  a new  and  regenerate  city  rising  from  the  cooling 
embers  of  the  old,  eclipsing  in  its  grandeur  and  its 
beauty  every  city  on  the  earth.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
Red  tape  existed  then  as  now,  and  the  philosophical 
architect  was  thwarted  in  every  possible  way  by  the 
envious  hand  of  the  then  illustrious  Barnacle.  The 
plan  suggested  by  Wren  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  City 
was,  of  course,  rejected  by  the  authorities,  and  the  old  City 
was  reproduced  with  all  its  evils  restored  or  aggravated. 
It  is  humiliating  to  observe,  that  the  wiser  the  altera- 
tions, and  the  greater  the  improvements  now  recom- 
mended. the  nearer  they  approach  the  design  of  the 
great  Christopher,  to  whose  memory  be  every  honour 
paid.  The  precise  features  of  the  plan  suggested  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  being  imperfectly  known,  I have 
caused  it  to  be  laid  down  on  a large  scale,  so  that  you 
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may  thoroughly  understand  it  without  difficulty.  That 
plan  is  now  before  you. 

So  soon  as  a city  bursts  the  bonds  of  its  commercial 
requirements  or  trading  necessities,  and  its  merchants 
have  realised  property  sufficient  to  be  independent  of 
trade,  a new  condition  of  things  appears,  different  streets 
are  introduced,  regulated  by  laws  as  invariable  as  those 
that  existed  when  the  first  street  was  formed.  The  primary 
object  in  constructing  the  original  houses  was  convenience 
for  the  purposes  of  gain ; the  second  series  of  houses 
springs  from  the  fact  of  accumulated  wealth,  and  de- 
signs are  produced  on  a scale  of  corresponding  magnifi- 
cence ; the  object  being  to  gratify  the  senses  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  every  luxury. 

The  first  streets,  as  we  have  seen,  are  regulated  by  the 
course  of  the  river ; the  second  take  an  independent  course. 
In  almost  every  city  the  Eastern  district  is  devoted  to  la- 
bour, the  Western  district  to  recreation  and  its  attendant 
pleasures.  The  cause  of  the  difference,  so  far  as  London 
is  concerned,  is  perfectly  clear.  Begin  where  we  will, 
the  first  house  becomes  the  centre  of  the  system,  and 
as  the  houses  increase  they  form  a village,  town,  or  city, 
and  there  must  bo  to  each  an  Eastern  and  a Western  side. 
The  earliest  founded  becomes  the  centre  of  trade  pro- 
ducing abundant  wealth.  With  independence  arises  the 
desire  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  industry.  The  North  may 
be  too  chill,  the  South  too  warm,  the  East  full  of  bustle 
and  vapour,  but  the  West  is  during  nine  months  in  the 
year  free  from  the  annoying  smoke  which  the  prevail- 
ing wind  kindly  drifts  towards  the  East.  To  the 
West,  therefore,  the  man  of  pleasure  retires,  and 
there  establishes  himself.  In  the  course  of  a few 
years  he  becomes  the  centre  of  a circle  whose  sole 
object  in  life  seems  to  be  the  pursuit  of  enjoyment,  often 
frivolous,  and  not  unfrequently  sinful.  Though  dwelling 
in  the  uncrowded  West,  they  are  nevertheless  compelled 
occasionally,  generally  quarterly,  to  demean  themselves 
by  visiting  the  precincts  of  trade,  and  so  a free  thorough- 
fare is  established  East  and  West.  Whatever  course 
the  streets  of  trade  may  take,  the  streets  of  pleasure 
are  generally  East  and  West.  This  is  the  case,  not 
only  in  London,  but  in  Brighton,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin ; the  whole  being  determined  by  the  current  of 
the  wind.  Mr.  Glaisher,  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  and  one  of  our  Council,  has  furnished  me 
with  several  very  elaborate  tables  bearing  upon  this 
point,  which,  I regret  to  say,  I have  been  unable  to  use 
as  fully  as  I at  first  intended.  This,  however,  may 
prove  to  be  an  advautage  to  the  Society,  for  I would 
suggest  to  our  friend  the  propriety  of  his  preparing  a 
Paper  for  next  session,  to  be  entitled,  “ Which  way 
does  the  Wind  Blow?”  I am  convinced  that  such  a 
Paper,  founded  on  his  almost  innumerable  but  accurate 
observations,  with  the  several  principles  legitimately  de- 
ducible  from  them,  could  not  fail  to  be  highlj  interesting 
as  well  as  instructive.  I hope  he  will  take  the  hint. 

In  the  late  autumn,  the  winter  and  the  early  spring, 
easterly  winds  prevail,  and  the  western  suburbs  receive 
the  smoke  drifts  from  the  east,  but,  at  that  period,  the 
wealthy  are  out  of  town,  indulging  in  country  sports, 
Parliament  is  adjourned,  while  those  who  cannot  afford 
the  country  establishment,  barricade  their  front  windows 
and  retire  to  the  rear,  occupying  the  dingy  chambers 
overlooking  the  stable  yard  of  the  adjoining  mews,  and 
by  a strong  effort  of  the  imagination  dream  they  are  in 
the  midst  of  a lively  landscape.  The  whims  and  caprices 
of  fashion  are  not  to  be  understood  by  any  process  of  rea- 
soning, any  more  than  we  can  reconcile  with  the  demands 
of  common  sense,  the  custom  that  makes  the  period  for 
social  intercourse  and  friendly  association,  the  time  that 
should  be  devoted  to  repose,  seeking  our  couches  about 
the  time  we  ought  to  rise — 

“ When  night’s  dark  curtain’s  drawn  aside 
By  morning’s  rosy  fingers.” 


Another  reason  for  the  streets  taking  naturally  an 
easterly  and  westerly  direction  may,  I think,  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  by  necessity  better  ventilated ; not 
only  does  the  westerly  wind  cool  and  sweeten  them  with 
its  refreshing  breezes,  but  during  the  largest  portion  of 
the  year,  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  illuminates  and 
enlivens  them  twice]every  day,  while  the  streets  running 
north  and  south  receive  the  advantage  only  once  during 
the  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  a matter  somewhat  theo- 
retical, but,  I think  it  is  well  worthy  the  consideration 
and  careful  investigation  of  the  sanitary  student,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  direction  of  the 
streets  have  any— and  if  any,  what — influence  on  the 
general  health  of  the  population. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  lormation  of  our  business 
streets  and  thoroughfares  leading  to  districts  dedicated  to 
pleasure,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  examination 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  our  main  trunks 
of  communication  can  be  considered  perfect,  or  mode- 
rately convenient. 

How  to  employ  the  industrious  poor  ; how  to  get  rid 
of  the  criminal  population,  are,  and  ever  have  been,  ex- 
citing subjects  for  discussion.  Reformatory  societies, 
prison  discipline,  labour  regulating,  crime  repressing  and 
fraud  preventing,  schemes,  with  suggestions  numberless, 
are  spoken  from  the  pulpit,  thundered  from  the  platform, 
and  echoed  by  the  press,  until  the  very  air  gets  thick 
with  thoughts  of  something  to  be  done.  Physical  dis- 
comfort and  its  consequent  moral  degradations,  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  our  Shaftesburys,  our  Lockes,  our 
Rogers,  and  our  Lethebys,  and  Parliament  will,  erelong,  be 
forced  to  devise  some  true  method  of  removing  or  abating 
those  discreditable  scenes  so  frequently  disclosed.  Lon- 
don is  now  an  epitome  of  the  universe,  and  contains  within 
its  borders  not  only  all  that  is  purest,  best,  most  refined 
and  holiest,  but  also  all  that  is  vilest,  basest,  wickedestand 
most  barbarous.  The  several  districts  -are  divided  from 
each  other,  and  as  accurately  defined  by  the  habits  of  the 
people,  as  are  the  several  countries  of  the  earth  on  a map 
by  Wyld  or  Arrowsmith.  Belgravia,  Tyburnia,  Beth- 
nalia,  and  the  recently  discovered  Rogerian  district  of 
Costermongria,  are  all  peopled  by  tribes  as  different  in 
their  habits  and  modes  of  life,  as  are  the  Esquimaux  and 
the  loungers  on  a Parisian  boulevard.  It  is  no  part  of 
my  intention  to  dive  into  the  recesses  of  these  several 
regions,  and  bring  into  light  either  the  gems  and  jewels  of 
the  one,  or  the  loathsome  filth  and  reeking  crime  of  the 
other  ; I leave  that  for  abler  hands.  My  work  is  to  endea- 
vour to  bring,  these  several  "portions  of  the  metropolis 
more  closely  together,  by  suggesting  certain  improve- 
ments, which  if  adopted  would  render  a journey  from 
the  west  to  the  east  of  London,  possible  in  less  than  half 
a day. 

The  difficulties  of  the  north-west  passage,  the  nearest 
route  to  India,  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  have  all  been 
measured  and  resolved.  How  to  bring  our  Australian 
cousins  into  closer  relationship,  standing  as  we  do  to- 
wards each  other,  heel  to  heel  with  only  a globe  of  earth 
between,  has  had  due  attention  from  the  public  and  the 
legislature,  but  how  to'  bring  the  several  parts  of  dis- 
jointed London  into  closer  contact  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  its  bridges,  widening  its  streets,  embanking  its  river, 
or  extending  and  rendering  continuous  a metropolitan 
belt  of  railways,  has  never  to  this  hour,  received  the 
steady  and  determined  attention  of  the  authorities.  A 
spasmodic  movementis  occasionally  made,  but  with  little 
effect.  Instead  of  a new  bridge,  they  construct  a crutch 
to  support  the  broken  back  of  the  old  one.  They 
commence  a street  and  leave  a wilderness ; they  at- 
tempt a sewer  and  produce  a cesspool.  We  devote  thou- 
sands to  the  evangelization  of  the  barbarous  South  Sea 
Islanders,  and  leave  our  unfortunate  brethren  in  an  ad- 
joining street  comparatively  uncared  for,  wallowing  in 
hot-beds  of  crime,  suffering,  disease  and  death.  The 
brightest  intellects  of  the  country  and  ablest  engineers 
of  the  land,  are  devising  means  by  which  all  parts  of  the 
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civilized  globe  shall  be  placed  in  immediate  contact. 
The  harnessed  lightning,  obedient  to  our  will,  is  deliver- 
ing every  moment,  at  every  central  seat  of  commerce, 
the  course  of  Exchange  on  Pari;?,  or  the  price  of  Consols 
in  Capel  Court ; but  how  to  shorten  the  o verland  route 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Whitechapel  is  left  to  a few  en- 
thusiastic private  persons,  who  are,  I fear,  looked  upon 
as  lunatics,  the  matter  seemingly  being  abandoned  as 
hopeless,  while  the  evil  is  increasing  day  by  day. 

So  thoroughly  has  the  tedious  traffic  of  the  streetsbecome 
ground  into  the  true  Londoner’s  nature,  that,  to  shorten 
his  course  from  Piccadilly  to  the  Bank,  would  be  to  rob 
him  of  a vested  right  or  a natural  privilege.  If  a rail- 
way train  from  Aberdeen  or  the  Land’s  End  arrives  in 
London  five  minutes  behind  its  time,  the  indignant  tra- 
veller vents  his  spleen  and  writes  a letter  to  the  Times, 
but  your  dog-collar’d  occupant  of  the  knife-board  of  a 
Clapham  omnibus,  will  stick  on  London-bridge  for  lialf- 
an-hour  with  scarcely  a murmur. 

Such  being  the  result  of  the  existing  state  of  things, 

I will  now  direct  your  attention 

I.  To  the  conditions  of  our  streets,  direct  and  lateral, 

II.  To  what  they  have  to  accommodate. 

III.  To  how  they  may  be  improved. 

We  must  first  direct  your  attention  to  the  communi- 
cations, east  and  west,  beginning  with  the  river,  whose 
ample  width  enables  it  to  supply  the  best  possible  means 
of  communication  between  the  City  and  Westminster 
and  their  immediate  neighbourhoods. 

With  all  its  advantages  the  Thames  remains  in  a state 
absolutely  disgraceful.  The  boats  are  the  worst  that  sail 
on  any  river  where  the  traffic  is  abundant.  Our  half- 
penny, penny,  and  even  our  best  boats  are  a reproach  to 
the  metropolis.  They  are  chiefly  used  by  the  very 
lowest,  oi’  perhaps  I ought  to  say  the  poorest  or  the 
humblest  classes.  As  there  is  no  respectable  approach 
to  any  pier  on  the  south  side,  and  very  few  on  the  north, 
the  general  moving  public  must  avoid  the  river  until  the 
boats  are  enlarged  and  the  approaches  made  reputable. 

Let  any  person  examine  the  accommodation,  and  say 
whether  it  is  not  discreditable.  Neither  cab  nor  carriage 
can  approach  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
piers,  while  the  proper  descent  s to  the  river  by  the  noble 
stairs  at  London-bridge,  are  abandoned  to  other  and  not 
very  creditable  purposes.  The  pier  at  Paul’s  Chain  is 
equally  inconvenient ; tire  one  at  Blaclcfriars  is  much 
better,  and  almost  the  only  respectable  landing  along  the 
river.  At  the  Temple,  Hungerford,  and  Westminster, 
are  repeated  the  objections  already  named. 

Leaving  the  river  for  the  present,  we  examine  the 
line  of  omnibus  traffic  from  Piccadilly  to  Whitechapel; 
and  here  we  must  observe  that  the  convenience  afforded 
to  traffic  and  facility  for  continuous  progress  must  be 
measured,  not  by  the  maximum  but  by  the  minimum 
width  of  the  streets.  We  all  know  the  effect  of  the  endea- 
vour to  empty  a bottle  more  quickly  by  inverting  it.  A 
series  of  gurgling  spasmodic  efforts  to  escape  ensue  while 
the  progress  of  the  liquid  is  absolutely  retarded . So  with 
our  streets.  Take  Temple  Bar  as  an  instance.  Along  the 
Strand  the  progress  is  steady  add  rapid  ; there  is  room 
for  two  or  three  conveyances  each  way,  making  five  or 
six  altogether.  They  approach  Temple  Bar;  the  two  or 
three  vehicles  passing  eastward  are  met  by  two  or  three 
going  westward.  But  supposing  there  are  only  two  pro- 
ceeding each  way,  there  is  only  room  tor  one  to  pass 
through  the  Bar  in  each  direction  at  the  same  time.  The 
process  is  like  drawing  a wire;  the  two  lines  of  traffic  are 
drawn  into  one,  and  the  result  is,  that  carriages  occupy 
exactly  double  the  time  they  ought  to  do.  This  is  ob- 
struction the  first,  and  the  experience  of  all  now  present 
will  confirm  the  fact.  At  Chancery-lane  a stream  of 
traffic  from  Camden-town  to  Kennington,  by  way  of 
Blaclcfriars,  swells  the  tide,  and,  meeting  with  con- 
tending currents  in  Farringdon-street,  they  chafe,  or 
rather  “ chaff”  each  other,  and  all  pi’ogress  is  for  a while 
suspended.  Fleet-street  is  blocked  up;  by  and  by  that  is 


cleared,  and  there  is  a cheerful  trot  round  St.  Paul’s.  A 
slight  check  is  felt  at  the  corner  next  to  Cheapside,  and 
a third  lock  takes  place  in  the  Poultry,  we  pass  the 
shoals  of  the  Mansion  House,  where  the  diverging 
streets  are  as  numerous  as  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and 
ultimately  we  get  into  the  straits  of  Cornhill,  but  a 
fourth  lock  occurs  in  the  gorge  of  Leadenliall ; we  wind 
through  Aldgate,  get  into  Whitechapel,  and  arrive  at 
Mile-End,  a distance  of  four  or  five  miles  in  the  short 
space  of  two  hours  and  a half. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  arrive  at  the  annual  amount 
of  the  loss  sustained  by  brewers,  wharfingers,  carriers, 
and  proprietors  of  public  conveyances  through  stoppages 
in  the  streets.  An  ingenious  friend  of  mine  has  gone 
into  the  calculation,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
within  the  City  boundary,  what  might  be  done  in  ten 
minutes  usually  occupies  fifteen  minutes,  sacrificing  one 
or  two  thousand  pounds  per  da)’,  or  from  £300,000  to 
£000,000  per  annum ; but  taking  the  loss  at  £300  per 
day,  there  is  a loss  of  £100,000  annually,  an  amount 
almost  sufficient  to  build  a bridge  once  a year. 

Omnibuses  from  Hoxton,  Hackney,  Shoreditch.  Mile- 
End,  Blackwall,  Blackwall  Railway,  and  London  Bridge 
Railways,  all  meet  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  must  pass 
Cheapside  in  their  way  westward,  whether  they  go  by 
the  Strand,  or  by  Iiolborn  and  Oxford-street.  New 
Cannon-street  has  hitherto  done  nothing  to  relieve  this 
traffic,  and  only  the  arm  of  the  law  and  the  determination 
of  the  magistrate,  aided  by  the  police,  will  secure  regula- 
tions calculated  to  benefit  every  user  of  public  convey- 
ances. West  of  St.  Paul’s  the  narrowness  of  Ludgate- 
street  and  Newgat e-street,  the  latter  aggravated  by  the 
crowd  of  butchers’  carts,  greatly  interrupt  the  course  of 
traffic,  but  Temple  Bar  on  the  one  side,  and  Middle-row 
on  the  other,  are  obstacles  which  ought  to  be  removed 
forthwith,  as  preliminary  to  still  greater  improvements. 

If  the  direct  communications  east  and  west  are  in  this 
unsatisfactory  state,  what  can  be  said  when  we  look  at 
the  lines  of  traffic  across  the  liver.  The  population 
occupying  the  area  from  Blackwall  to  the  Lower-road, 
Islington,  and  on  a line  with  Goswell-street,  seeking  to 
cross  the  river,  can  only  do  so  by  London  Bridge. 
So  in  the  South ; the  entire  traffic  of  the  district  from 
Greenwich  to  Clapham,  embracing  Peckham,  Brixton, 
Camberwell,  and  Kennington,  must  use  the  same  bridge  ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  amount  of  pressure  at  this 
point  is  excessive  and  unexampled.  The  traffic  of  a 
town  is  like  the  drainage  of  a country,  every  district 
supplies  its  tributary  stream,  until  the  accumulated 
mass  rolls  on  in  a mighty  tide.  Pursuing  our  course 
northward,  we  find  that  the  next  bridge  having  any 
amount  of  traffic  is  Blaclcfriars.  Omnibuses  and  cabs 
from  Islington  meet  at  the  Post-office,  pass  round  St. 
Paul’s  or  along  Newgate-street,  twist  down  the  Old  Bailey 
into  Ludgate-hill,  and  turn  into  Farringdon-street,  and  so 
over  the  bridge  to  Kennington.  The  whole  district  of 
Pentonville,  Camden-town,  and  Somers-town,  with  Tot- 
tenham-court-road  as  its  western  boundary,  creep  along 
College-street  or  Ilampstead-road,  down  Gray’s-inn-lane 
or  Holborn,  and  get  into  Chancery-lane,  where,  like 
other  matters  in  Chancery,  they  are  kept  some 
time.  At  last  they  turn  into  Fleet-street,  then  pro- 
ceed to  Farringdon-street,  and  on  to  Blaclcfriars. 
Blaclcfriars  is,  and  always  has  been,  a bad  bridge,  and 
the  sooner  | it  is  rebuilt  the  better;  its  gradients  are  de- 
structive to  horseflesh,  being  about  4 feet  in  100,  or  .1  in 
25,  a steepness  hardly  admissable  on  an  average  turn- 
pilce-road.  The  traffic  westward  seeking  to  cross  the 
river,  generally  proceeds  by  way  of  Westininster-bridge. 
Southwark  and  Waterloo  arc  only  used  occasionally,  for 
the  free  British  spirit  rebels  against  atoll.  The  majo- 
rity of  men  would  rather  drive  a mile  that  costs  a shil- 
ling than  pay  a halfpenny  on  compulsion.  In  practice 
there  are  only  three  bridges  across  flic  river  open 
to  the  public,  London,  Blaclcfriars,.  and  Westminster, 
their  aggregate  accommodation  being  less  than  one-third 
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of  the  amount  required.  Here  I may  be  permitted  to 
quote  a passage  from  a pamphlet  of  mine  on  the  bridges 
of  London  - 

“ Let  them  contrast  their  bridge  accommodation  with 
that  of  Paris.  They  would  find  that  over  the  Seine,  in 
a distance  of  four  miles  and  a half,  there  were  four- 
teen bridges,  or  one  in  580  yards.  If  they  added  the 
others  leading  to  the  old  city,  the  number  would  be 
increased  to  twenty-seven,  all  of  which  were  free, 
while  the  population  was  little  more  than  one-third 
of  that  of  London.  If  distance  should  alone  determine 
the  number  of  bridges  necessary,  and  if  Paris  were  to  be 
taken  as  the  standard,  instead  of  six  bridges  in  London, 
they  ought  to  have  forty-two.  And  what  still  more 
aggravated  the  evil  was,  that  between  London  and 
Westminster  they  had  but  one  free  bridge,  and  that 
was  broken-backed.  If  they  took  Lyons,  another 
French  city,  as  an  example,  they  would  find  that  in  five 
miles  there  were  twelve  bridges  over  the  Saone ; and  in 
three  miles  and  a half  they  had  seven  over  the  Rhone — 
nineteen  altogether.  As  there  the  population  was  only 
350,000,  or  about  one-seventh  of  ours,  if  population 
were  to  be  taken  as  the  criterion  for  the  number  of 
bridges  required  to  place  London  on  a level  with  Lyons 
in  that  respect,  there  ought  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  instead  of  seven  bridges.” 

Take  one  fact  as  an  illustration  of  the  whole  matter. 
A person  at  the  Post-office  desiring  to  reach  the  Elephant 
and  Castle  could,  had  he  the  convenience  of  a high 
level  bridge  at  St.  Paul’s,  reach  his  destination  sooner 
than  with  the  present  means,  he  can,  on  the  average 
of  journeys,  arrive  at  the  southern  side  of  the  river  by 
London  or  Blackfriars  bridges. 

We  abstain  from  further  details  under  this  head,  and 
proceed  to  consider  the  second  division  of  our  subject. 

What  are  the  streets  expected  to  accommodate  ? 
This  portion  of  my  address  I shall  give  in  a tabular 
form,  so  that  at  a glance,  all  who  take  any  interest  in 
the  question,  may  possess  themselves  of  facts  not  to  be 
overlooked,  in  arriving  at  a just  estimate  of  the  duties  to 
be  performed.  But  I may  here  condense  a few  facts, 
worthy  of  being  permanently  fixed  in  the  memory. 

The  population  of  London  was,  in — 


1801 

1811 

1821 


958,863 

1,138,815 

1,378,947 


1831 

1S41 

1851 


1857,  ( estimated ) 2,625,000. 


1,654,994 

1,915,104 

2.362,236 


Since  1801,  or  within  57  years,  the  population  of  the 
metropolis  has  very  nearly  trebled  itself  ; and,  therefore, 
if  the  streets  then  existing  were  required  to  be  of  their  then 
capacity  to  accommodate  the  population,  it  follows  that 
a population  of  three  times  the  number  demands  a 
greatly  increased  width  of  thoroughfare. 

Although  population  has  increased  so  much,  we  find 
that  public  conveyances  have  increased  in  a greater  ratio. 
The  number  of  hackney-carriages  was,  in — 


1801 

900 

1811 

1,000 

1821 

1,000 

1831 

1,200 

1841 2,000 

1851 2,800 

1857 4.350 


In  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century  the  in- 
crease of  hackney  carriages  was  only  300,  or  100  for  each 
period  of  ten  years,  being  at  the  rate  of  ten  hackney  car- 
riages in  a year,  while  during  the  last  six  years  the 
increase  has  been  1,550,  or  over  250  per  annum.  Since 
1801  the  increase  has  been  such  as  to  multiply  the  then 
number  nearly  five  times. 

Before  1828,  that  most  convenient  vehicle,  the 
omnibus,  was  unknown  in  London,  being  in  that  year 
imported  from  France  by  Mr.  Shillibeer;  yet  we  now 
observe  in  the  public  prints  week  by  week,  that  one  Com- 
pany has  a revenue  of  half  a million  sterling  per  annum, 
and  the  estimated  capital  invested  in  such  property  is 
nearly  £3,000,000,  the  number  of  carriages  under  license 
being  somewhere  about  3,000, 


Trade  and  commerce  have  doubtless  extended  in  a like 
manner,  and  the  number  of  waggons,  carts,  and  horses 
must  have  increased  proportionably.  Therefore  we  be- 
lieve we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  in  1857  we  have 
ten  times  the  number  of  vehicles  traversing  the  streets 
that  we  had  in  1801 ; and  what  has  been  done  to  widen 
the  streets  in  proportion  to  this  tremendous  increase 
of  traffic '?  Absolutely  nothing ! 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  if  our  population  has  in- 
creased as  three  to  one,  and  our  various  conveyances  as 
ten  to  one,  our  general  metropolitan  advantages  have 
increased  equal  to  the  demand.  In  lodging  accommo- 
dation this  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but  not  in  our  streets, 
giving  room  for  arterial  traffic.  For,  although  many 
cabs  may  never — or  only  occasionally — enter  the  crowded 
parts  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  nearly  all  the 
omnibuses,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  carts  and  waggons, 
must  visit  those  localities ; but,  estimating  the  increase 
at  half  what  it  really  is,  or  five  times  the  number  since 
1801,  we  repeat  that  unless  the  streets  were  then 
absurdly  wide,  an  idea  that  has  never  for  one  instant 
been  entertained,  it  is  manifest  that  the  main  streets 
ought  to  have  been  nearly  doubled  in  width. 

I append  tabular  statements  of  the  traffic  over  London- 
bridge  taken  very  recently,  and  also  the  traffic  of  several 
parts  of  the  City,  taken  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Haywood,  the  talented  engineer  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London.  These  facts 
incontestibly  prove  the  necessity  for  street  accommoda- 
tion, and  it  will  be  seen  that  generally  the  pressure 
is  the  greatest  where  the  streets  are  the  narrowest,  or 
where  they  have  not  been  expanded  for  50  years,  and 
cannot  be  widened  without  an  enormous  expenditure. 

The  only  reasonable  manner  in  which  the  evil  can  be 
overcome,  and  the  wants  supplied,  is  to  open  other,  cur- 
rents of  traffic  wherever  they  are  needed  and  can  be  ac- 
complished. This  introduces  us  to  the  third  division 
of  our  subject. 

How  can  our  thoroughfares  be  improved  ? The 
greatest  improvements  In  modern  times  were  the  uni- 
form widening  of  the  streets ; the  new  streets  opening 
with  Leicester-square  and  New  Oxford-street  at  the 
West-end,  and  within  the  City  the  construction  of 
Moorgate-street  and  New  Cannon-street,  and  above  all 
the  building  of  London-bridge,  with  its  several  neigh- 
bouring alterations,  not  only  within  the  City,  but  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  new  Victoria-street, 
leading  from  Blackfriars-bridge  to  Clerkenwell. 

In  addition  to  the  improvement  as  already  described  of 
Middle-row  and  Temple  Bar,  in  the  communications 
east  and  west,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  something 
should  be  done  to  secure  at  least  three  great  thoroughfares 
east  and  west,  so  that  in  the  event  of  repairs  being  re- 
quired in  either,  the  other  two  might  be  always  open  ; to 
meet  this  necessity  we  have  on  the  north  a direct  line 
from  Charing  Cross  to  London  Bridge,  by  way  of  the 
Strand,  Fleet-street,  Ludgate  Hill,  St.  Paul’s  and  Can- 
non-street. 

The  centre  line  should  be  the  continuation  of  Cheap- 
side,  north  of  Paternostor-row,  over  Farringdon-street  by 
a viaduct  bearing  slightly  to  the  south  of  Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields,  and  so  on  to  meet  the  improvements  in  the  west, 
on  a line  with  Piccadilly. 

The  northern  line  should  be  New  Oxford-street,  apart 
of  Holborn,  diverging  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  by  a 
viaduct  crossing  Victoria-street,  to  Smithfield,  passing  in 
front  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  through  Bartholo- 
mew’s-close,  across  Aldersgate-street  on  the  level,  and  so 
in  a line  with  and  into  London  Wall,  joining  the  pavement 
for  Hoxton  traffic,  Bishopsgate-street  for  Hackney  or 
Shoreditch  traffic,  and  proceeding  down  to  the  river  side 
by  way  of  Houndsditch,  the  Minories,  and  Tower-hill, 
crossing  the  river  by  a steam  ferry ; all  these  we  show  on 
the  map  now  before  you. 

On  the  south  side,  the  New-street  resolved  upon  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  will  be  of  immense 
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Table  1. 

MR.  HAYWOOD’S  STREET  TRAFFIC, 


SHOWING  TOTALS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  VEHICLE  PASSING  PER  HOUR  AND  PER  DAY  OF  TWELVE  HOURS,  AT 
CERTAIN  TOINTS,  THROUGH  CERTAIN  STREETS  WITHIN  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 


Hours  Ending 

Total 

Average 

In  1850. 

Situation. 

of  12 

per 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

hours. 

hour. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.  M. 

Noon. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M.’ 

P.M. 

8th  July 

Temple-bar  Gatef  

4* 

311 

526 

704 

757 

691 

6G4 

791 

737 

738 

671 

537 

614 

7741 

645 

0th  „ 

Holborn-liill,  by  St.  An-1 

5 

327 

552 

670 

698 

623 

606 

535 

377 

915 

445 

841 

317 

6906 

575 

10th  „ 

Ludgate-hill, byPilgrim-street 

G 

361 

476 

728 

636 

789 

514 

623 

531 

619 

584 

543 

420 

6829 

569 

11th  „ 

Ncwgate-street,  by  Old  Bailey 

7 

320 

528 

628 

509 

555 

537 

564 

738 

572 

563 

467 

394 

6375 

53L 

12th  „ 

Aldersgate-street,  by  Fann-st. 

20 

168 

261 

208 

196 

214 

235 

194 

219 

235 

233 

229 

198 

2590 

215 

13th 

Cheapside,  by  Foster-lane 

2 

473 

805 

1124 

1169 

1020 

1009 

1007 

1076 

1106 

964 

808 

492 

11053 

921 

15th  „ 

Poultry,  by  Mansion-housef... 

3 

414 

76? 

1071 

1080 

1043 

941 

S75 

910 

956 

825 

802 

595 

10274 

856 

16th  „ 

Finsbury  Pavement,  by ) 
South- place / 

14 

262 

385 

475 

387 

364 

345 

293 

347 

483 

475 

400 

244 

4460 

371 

17th  „ 

Cornhill,  by  Eoyal  Exchange 

10 

161 

364 

479 

461 

487 

441 

493 

451 

468 

430 

354 

327 

4916 

409 

18th  „ 

Threadneedle-street 

23 

98 

145 

262 

214 

211 

154 

212 

195 

198 

205 

148 

108 

2150 

179 

19th  „ 

Gracechurcli-street,  by  St. ) 
Peter's-alley j 

U 

258 

322 

439 

507 

392 

423 

464 

516 

461 

436 

338 

331 

4887 

407 

20th  ,, 

Lombard-st.,  by  Birchin-lane 

99 

137 

117 

156 

188 

169 

232 

237 

304 

243 

209 

130 

106 

2228 

185 

22nd  „ 

Bishopsgate-street,by  Great  1 
St.  Helen’s J 

12 

259 

408 

500 

430 

396 

238 

439 

432 

541 

450 

404 

345 

4842 

403 

23rd  „ 

London  Bridge 

1 

680 

1128 

1332 

1124 

1094 

1048 

1101 

1180 

1344 

1308 

962 

798 

13099 

1091 

24th  „ 

Bishopsgate-street  Without, ) 
by  City  Boundary j 

15 

203 

329 

447 

286 

307 

342 

390 

335 

430 

439 

323 

279 

4110 

342 

25th  ,, 

Aldgate  High-street,  by  City  1 
Boundary / 

13 

425 

422 

417 

442 

445 

379 

339 

409 

405 

401 

331 

289 

4754 

396 

20th  „ 

Leadenhall-street,  by  East) 
India-housef j 

8 

251 

429 

595 

495 

594 

563 

525 

569 

466 

588 

437 

418 

5930 

494 

27th  „ 

Eastcheap,  by  Philpot-lane ... 

16 

335 

346 

398 

372 

378 

343 

368 

393 

398 

349 

294 

128 

4102 

341 

29  th  ,, 

Tower-street,  by  Mark-lane... 

19 

169 

222 

262 

271 

292 

324 

290 

262 

282 

238 

164 

114 

2890 

240 

30th  „ 

Lower  Thames-street,  by  "i 
Botolph-lane / 

24 

88 

130 

175 

105 

105 

108 

118 

147 

168 

121 

69 

46 

1380 

115 

31st  „ 

Blackfriars  Bridge 

9 

327 

381 

518 

516 

465 

336 

385 

416 

570 

548 

463 

337 

5262 

438 

1st  Aug. 

Upper  Thames  street,  rear  l 
of  Queen-street j 

2L 

140 

227 

165 

223 

205 

160 

164 

213 

253 

312 

176 

93 

2331 

194 

18 

203 

230 

202 

277 

276 

255 

334 

267 

328 

289 

288 

159 

3108 

269 

3rd  ,, 

Fenchurch- street 

17 

206 

262 

253 

343 

293 

269 

272 

327 

364 

259 

249 

545 

3642 

303 

6576 

9757 

12208 

11686 

11408 

10466 

11068 

11351 

12543 

11342 

9757 

7697 

125859 

10488 

* This  column  shows  at  a glance  the  points  where  the  traffic  pressure  is  greatest,  No.  1 referring  to  the  largest  traffic,  No.  2 to  the  next 
in  succession ; the  ascending  numbers  indicating  diminished  quantities.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  where  the  carriage  traffic  is 
largest,  the  pedestrian  traffic  is  also  largest ; showing  clearly  where  relief  should  first  be  given. 

j The  following  is  an  account  of  traffic  taken  on  Monday  last,  the  27th  inst. ; — Poultry  11,000,  Temple  bar  9,000,  Leadenhall-street 
4,800  vehicles  in  12  hours. 


convenience,  although  I think  the  line  chosen  by  Mr. 
Pennethorne  infinitely  preferable. 

The  cross  traffic  of  tire  metropolis,  that  is,  the  traffic 
north  and  south,  is  nearly  as  important  as  that  east  and 
west.  To  relieve  London-bridge  of  much  of  its  heaviest 
traffic,  1 suggested  to  a Committee  of  tire  House  of  Com- 
mons some  years  ago,  the  propriety  of  establishing  steam 
ferries  at  all  convenient  points  on  the  river  below  London- 
bridge,  and  I rejoice  to  find  that  a public  company  has 
recently  been  formed  to  carry  out  the  project.  If  fairly 
tested  and  proved  successful,  of  which  I have  no  doubt,  a 
new  era  will  have  commenced  in  regard  to  metropolitan 
thoroughfares. 

Southwark-bridge,  though  badly-constructed,  its  gra- 
dients being  nearly  as  steep  as  Ilolborn-hill,  should, 
nevertheless  be  made  free  of  toll,  and  Queen-street,  be- 
tween Cannon-street  and  Cheapside,  made  of  a width 
equal  to  that  between  Cannon -street  and  Thames-street. 

SI.  Paul’s-bridge.  which  I had  the  honour  to  suggest, 
would,  next  to  London-bridge,  have  the  largest  traffic 
across  the  river.  Being  on  the  high  level,  and  forming 
the  connecting  link,  in  a straight  line,  between  Middle- 
sex on  the  one  side,  and  Kent  and  Surrey  on  the  other, 
it  would  not  only  relieve  London-bridge,  hut  take  half 
the  traffic  that  now  passes  over  the  old  and  rieketty 
Blackf’riars,  which,  springing  from  the  low  ground,  is 
compelled  to  have  a very  injurious  gradient.  Its  imme- 
diate demolition  and  reconstruction  are  demanded 
by  t lie  exigencies  of  the  public  service.  As  the  new 
bridge  would  be  lower  in  the  heading  by  four  or  five 
feet;  the  incline  would  ho  greatly  reduced,  and  still 


TABLE  II. 


Mr.  Haywood's  Account  of  Traffic  on  London 
Bridge. 

22nd  Oct.,  1856. 


Time  of  Day. 

1 Horse. 

2 Horse. 

3 Horse  or 
more. 

8 to  9 o’clock... 

025 

191 

50 

9 „ 10  

810 

359 

61 

10  „ 11  „ ... 

1 ,090 

414 

70 

H „ 12  „ ... 

1,176 

390 

59 

12  „ 1 „ ... 

1,083 

342 

40 

1 „ 2 „ ... 

1,039 

378 

38 

2 

888 

357 

37 

3 „ 4 „ ... 

1,027 

384 

40 

4 ,,  5 ,,  ... 

1 ,064 

436 

45 

r>  (i  „ ... 

1,048 

401 

53 

<■'  „ 7 ,,  ... 

750 

403 

46 

7 „ 8 „ ... 

550 

310 

38 

11,150  | 

4,265 

577 

1 Horse  11,160 

2 Horse  4,265 

3 Horse  577 


1 Horse  11,150 

2 Horse  4,265 

3 Horse  577 

Total 15,992 
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more  so  should  the  piers  be  of  stone,  and  the  span  of 
iron  girders. 

Temple-bridge  would  introduce  a most  important 
feature  in  the  re-arrangement.  It  would  open  up  to 
the  river  the  whole  district  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  and 
the  squares  north  of  Holborn  in  a direct  line  with  the 
south,  and  thoroughly  ventilate  the  wretched  neighbour- 
hood of  Drury-lane. 

Waterloo-bridge  should  be  made  free  of  toll,  and 

TABLE  III. 

London-bridge  Traffic, 

February  11,  1857,  from  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m. 

Foot 

Passengers. 

Saddle 

Horses 

and 

Vehicles. 

From  Cannon-street  to  the  Bridge... 
From  the  Bridge  to  Cannon-street... 

5,910 

4,980 

2,301 

726 

10,890 

3,027 

From  King  William-street  to  the 

Bridge  

From  the  Bridge  to  King  William- 
street  

8,430 

6,957 

3,310 

2,564 

15,387 

5,874 

From  the  Bridge  to  Gracechurch- 
street 

4,410 

8,180 

2,990 

3,750 

From  Gracechurch  - street  to  the 
Bridge  

12,590 

6,740 

From  the  Bridge  to  East-cheap 

From  East-cheap  to  the  Bridge 

5,580 

2,250 

1,160 

1,043 

7,830 

2,203 

From  South-Eastern  and  Brighton 

Railways  to  Bridge 

From  the  Bridge  to  South-Eastern 
and  Brighton  Railwavs  

6,700 

8,790 

1,158 

1,273 

15,490 

2,431 

From  Tooley-street  to  the  Bridge... 
From  the  Bridge  to  Tooley-street... 

10,260 

9,925 

1,780 

2,198 

20,185 

3,978 

From  High-street  to  the  Bridge  ... 
From  the  Bridge  to  High-street  ... 

13,640 

8,170 

3,070 

1,740 

North  side  (London) : 

To  and  from  Cannon-street  

,,  ,,  King  William-street 

,,  ,,  Gracechurch-street  . 

,,  ,,  East-cheap 

24,810 

4,810 

10,890 

15,387 

12.590 

7,830 

3,027 

5,874 

6,740 

2,203' 

South  side  (Southwark) : 

To  and  from  High-street  

,,  ,,  *Tooley-street  

,,  ,,  Railways  

46,697 

17,844 

21,810 

20,185 

15,490 

4,810 

3,978 

2,431 

* The  remarkable  feature  in  this 
Table  is,  that  4-9ths  of  the  car- 
nage-traffic southward  proceeds 
down  T ooley-street,  and  that  is  all 
the  heaviest  traffic. 

57,485 

11,219 

Hungerford  widened  and  strengthened  to  bear  carriage 
traffic. 

At  Westminster,  whether  we  are  to  have  one  or  two 
bridges,  I may  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  active  gentle- 
man who  presides  over  the  department  of  works. 

However  necessary  and  indispensable  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  these  suggested  improvements  may  be, 
all  of  which  are  carefully  described  on  the  maps  before 
you,  they  only  introduce  me  to  the  main  object  of 
this  paper,  which  was  designed  to  refer  chiefly,  if 
not  solely,  to  the  embankments  of  the  River  Thames. 
Having  at  considerable  length  gone  into  the  general 
question  of  improvements,  1 feel  that  I have  cleared  the 
way  for  the  careful  investigation  and  discussion  of  the 
plans  proposed. 

You  w ill  observe  from  the  plan  before  you  that it  combines 
a promenade,  a carriage  way , and  a railway,  and  should  the 
Government  approve,  and  the  River  Commissioners  agree 
to  the  scheme,  the  entire  work  might  be  executed  with- 
out costing  the  metropolis  or  the  country  a single  farthing. 
The  revenue  from  the  railway,  and  the  frontage  obtained 
from  the  river,  would  not  only  compensate  all  persons 
having  claims,  but  pay,  it  is  presumed,  a handsome  divi- 
dend to  the  projectors.  The  merit  of  the  scheme,  as 
now  laid  down,  is  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  Charles  Liddell,  the 
eminent  civil  engineer,  to  whom  I am  personally  in- 
debted for  the  beautiful  drawings  now  before  us,  all 
executed  by  Mr.  Driver. 

You  will  observe  that  the  embankment  commences  at 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  terminates  at  the  proposed  St. 
Paul’s  Bridge.  A railway  you  will  observe  starts  from 
the  Post-office,  being  in  continuation  of  the  Fleet  Valley 
Railway  from  King’s-cross ; it  follows  the  road  on  the 
embankment  along  the  river,  enters  a tunnel  at 
Whitehall,  and  proceeds  westward  to  Richmond  and 
Brentford,  so  as  to  catch  the  omnibus  traffic  of  those 
districts  which  is  very  large,  and  would  be  exceedingly 
profitable. 

The  gardens  of  Whitehall,  and  the  Temple  are  not 
only  retained,  but  enlarged,  while  new  gardens  are  to  ap- 
pear in  front  of  Somerset-house.  Every  street  coming  down 
to  the  river  is  improved,  and  a greater  amount  of  wharf 
accommodation  secured  than  now  exists.  As  time  has 
failed  me  in  having  the  whole  of  this  plan  completed, 
I purpose,  if  acceptable  to  the  council,  to  return  to  the 
subject  next  session,  when  the  whole  scheme  will  be 
complete,  architectural  embellishments  introduced,  and 
when  it  will  be  divested  of  the  incumbrance  of  a gene- 
ral idea  of  metropolitan  improvements. 

Here,  however,  I must  explain  that  the  railway 
starting  from  the  Post  Office,  as  already  described,  has 

TABLE  IV. 

London  Bridge  Traffic. 

February  11,  1857,  from  8 o’clock  a.m.  to  8 
o’clock  p.m. 


Saddle 


Foot 

Passengers. 

Horses 

and 

Vehicles. 

North-West  Corner,  Up  

15,730 

— 

North-East  Corner,  Up  

25,750 

7,410 

South-West  Corner,  Down  

16,000 

— 

South-East  Corner,  Down  

28,150 

7,440 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  Table  is 
its  showing  that  along  the  lower 
or  eastern  side  of  the  bridge  there 

cross  in  12  hours 

53,900 

While  along  the  upper  or  western 

side  of  the  bridge  there  pass 

only 

31,790 

In  comparing  all  these  tables  with  others  taken  at  earlier 
dates,  it  is  instructive  to  observe  that  the  increase  of  traffic  is 
in  perfect  harmoDy  with  the  increase  of  population. 
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a branch,  uniting  it  with  the  Southwestern  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other  it  is  connected  with  the  South 
Eastern.  Could  these  junctions  be  effected,  this  im- 
portant and  often  discussed  problem — how  can  the  rail- 
ways on  the  North  and  on  the  South  of  London  be 
effectually  united '? — would  be  solved,  and  that  in  the 
only  way  that  is  feasible,  at  a moderate  expense.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  admirable  street  suggested  by  Mr. 
Pennethorne,  Mr.  Liddell  has  conceived  the  possibility 
of  uniting  the  South-Western  with  the  Brighton  and 
South-Eastern  Railways,  in  a manner  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  If,  instead  of  sanctioning  all  sorts  of  peddling 
schemes,  the  authorities  would  resolve  to  grapple  boldly 
with  what  is  pressing  and  imperative,  this  entire  scheme 
for  Thames  Embankment,  Railway  Junction,  and  a high 
level  Bridge  at  St.  Paul’s,  would  not  only  be  commenced 
forthwith,  but  completed  in  five  years.  The  drawing 
now  exhibited  shows  the  nature  of  the  construction.  On 
the  lowest  level,  facing  the  river,  are  the  wharves  and 
other  matters  connected  with  trade  ; on  a higher  level, 
but  receding  considerably,  is  a promenade  for  pedestrians ; 
next  comes  the  space  over  which,  on  iron  columns,  the 
railway  is  to  be  laid  down  ; next  comes  the  roadway  for 
carriages,  40  feet  wide,  and  then  another  footway  or 
promenade  in  front  of  the  houses  that  may  be  erected, 
the  entire  width  for  foot  passengers,  carriage  way,  and 
railway,  being  100  feet. 

Another  line,  it  will  be  seen,  might  run  along  the  side 
of  the  New-road,  from  St.  Paul’s  to  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,  and  branching  off  to  the  left,  give  railway  con- 
venience to  the  immense  omnibus  population  of  Camber- 
well, Kennington,  Brixton,  Clapham  and  Streatham, 
uniting  with  the  Crystal  Palace  Railway  to  the  west  end, 
give  facility  to  many  visitors  and  considerably  relieving 
London-bridge  of  much  of  its  superabundant  omnibus 
traffic.  It  will  be  observed  further,  that  it  is  proposed 
to  unite  the  Thames  Embankment  Railway  with  the 
Blackwall  Railway,  in  a manner,  I believe,  altogether 
novel,  the  merit  of  which  belongs  entirely  to  Mr.  Liddell. 

You  will  see  that  the  railway  passes  not  only  behind 
the  houses  facing  the  suggested  new  street,  but  absolutely 
passes  through  them  ; the  back  part  of  the  first  floor  being 
surrendered  for  railway  purposes.  It  may  seem  a daring 
scheme,  but  I am  assured  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable, 
and  from  the  plan  of  construction  proposed,  it  is  believed 
that  vibration  could  barely  be  detected. 

The  completion  of  the  Railway  and  Thames  Embank- 
ment scheme,  would  open  the  whole  of  the  river  from 
the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  attractive  west,  to  all 
who  might  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  a rapid  and 
regular  mode  of  conveyance.  The  piers  would  be  rendered 
more  accessible,  and  so  the  boats  would  be  more  useful. 
The  promenade  and  carriage  way  direct  from  the  Bank 
to  Charing  Cross,  would  relieve  the  traffic  of  our  present 
overloaded  streets,  while  the  railway  would  convey  from 
St.  Paul’s  to  Westminster  in  a single  hour  a larger  num- 
ber of  persons  than  could  now  be  conveyed  in  twelve 
hours  by  all  the  appliances  in  general  use. 

No  plan  for  the  embankment  of  the  Thames  can  be 
acceptable  or  will  be  permitted  that  does  not  secure  the 
uniform  width  of  the  river,  and  provide  additional  con- 
venience to  the  traffic  on  its  surface.  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Liddell  to  state  that  all  available  means  have  been  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  these  indispensable  ends.  The 
most  careful  surveys,  patient  study,  and  engineering 
skill  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  L acknowledge 
that  although  I am  not  possessed  of  a very  sanguine 
temperament,  I am  nevertheless  impressed  with  the 
Relief  that  the  greater  portion  of  these  suggestions  will 
hereafter  lie  adopted. 

The  amount  of  attention  paid  to  the  course  and  con- 
venience of  the  London  traffic,  during  the  past,  few  years, 
excites  the  liveliest  expectation  that  something  may  bo 
effected  without  any  great  delay.  So  numerous  have 
been  the  schemes  proposed,  that  one  gets  bewildered  in 
thinking  over  them  all.  A considerable  number,  with 


elaborate  plans,  are  contained  in  the  House  of  Commons’ 
Report  of  Evidence  on  Metropolitan  Thoroughfares,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Paxton’s  Crystal  boulevard  was  worthy  of  a 
chapter  in  the  “Arabian  Nights,”  and  could  it  be  com- 
pleted, would  be  the  realisation  of  the  most  wonderful 
fairy  tale  ever  promulgated. 

Mr.  Gisborne,  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Bird,  and  others,  favoured 
the  Committee  with  initiative  suggestions,  bearing 
chiefly  on  the  Thames  embankment ; but  none,  in  my 
judgment,  met  so  well  the  requirements  of  commerce, 
or  of  general  traffic,  as  the  plan  now  before  us,  which, 
when  matured,  and  elaborated  with  the  addition  of  its 
architectural  embellishments,  will  be  worthy  of  London, 
and  that  is  commendation  enough. 

We  have  also  Mr.  Rammel’s  suggestions  for  the 
establishment  of  pillar  or  columnar  railways,  to  run  along 
our  public  streets  on  a line  with  the  kerb-stone,  which 
some  have  irreverently  designated  the  lan.p-post  system. 
Looking  at  it  very  carefully,  I fear  I must  conclude 
that  it  would  be  neither  safe  nor  remunerative. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Inverness,  the  distinguished  engineer 
and  superintendent  of  public  roads  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, has  employed  a portion  of  his  time,  when  visiting 
the  metropolis,  in  the  hope  of  giving  some  hints  in 
furtherance  of  the  design  we  all  desire  to  see  accomplished. 
His  main  suggestion  is  a street  and  railway  from  the  front 
of  the  New  Gallery  near  Kensington,  across  Hyde  Park 
and  Grosvenor-square,  Regent-street,  parallel  with  Ox- 
ford-street, and  Holborn,  which  it  crosses  near  Middle- 
row  ; then  past  the  Sessions  House,  Clerkenwell,  and 
uniting  with  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  in  Bishopsgate, 
the  whole  being  nearly  in  a straight  line  from  point  to 
point. 

The  objection  to  this  and  to  other  kindred  schemes  is 
that  they  overlook  the  great  pressure  in  the  centre.  The 
thoroughfares  at  the  extremities  suffer  little  if  any  over- 
crowding from  superabundant  traffic.  The  point  de- 
manding immediate  attention  is  the  central.  The  entire 
system  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  the  streets  in  the 
City  are  quite  incapable  of  accommodating  the  traffic 
forced  into  them.  No  scheme  can  be  of  any  use  that 
does  not  relieve  the  heart  of  the  metropolis  from  its 
condition  of  continuous  congestion.  From  every  suburb 
of  the  metropolis,  every  morning,  the  stream  of  traffic 
sets  in  towards  the  Bank  and  the  Exchange,  and  every 
evening  the  return  current  sets  out  with  a force  and 
velocity  quite  irresistible.  Such  traffic  cannot  be  di- 
verted, it  must  be  accommodated ; and  the  only  rational 
plan  is  either  to  open  up  two  new  lines  leading  to  and 
from  the  centre,  or  to  widen  those  already  in  existence. 
The  latter  is  next  to  impossible — the  former  is  prac- 
ticable and  the  least  expensive. 

How  the  plans  suggested  are  to  be  carried  out  neces- 
sarily presents  some  difficulty,  whether  they  must  be 
superintended  by  divided  or  by  centralized  authority ; 
whether  by  a Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  or  a com- 
mission, or  an  irresponsible  dictatorship,  it  is  not  lor  me  to 
determine.  The  annoyance  increases  day  by  day,  and  the 
difficulty  of  remedying  it  increases  in  a corresponding 
ratio.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  the  present  is  the  like- 
liest time  to  insure  success.  We  are  to  have  a Commission 
specially  appointed  to  the  conservation  and  improvement 
of  the  river.  We  have  a Board  of  Works,  whose  first 
duty  was  to  attend  to  the  perfect  drainage  ot  the  metro- 
polis, and  I am  of  opinion  that  we  should  have  a street  com- 
mission, whose  entire  dutyshould  be  tola}'  down  new  streets, 
and  make  such  improvements  in  the  old  onos  as  the  neces- 
sity of  the  times  demands.  To  do  this  efficiently,  the 
Commissioners  ought  to  be  independent  and  free  from 
the  influences  that  frequently  beset  representative  bodies, 
where,  by  clamour,  isolated  neighbourhoods  secure  the 
advantages  of  sums  of  money  that  might  have  been  more 
wisely  expended  for  the  general  good.  Right  or  wrong, 
! there  is  always  difficulty  in  changing  any  system  in  this 
| country.  It"  is  just  as  difficult  to  change  from  wrong  to 
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right  as  from  right  to  wrong.  Our  nature  is  to  venture 
nothing,  lest  all  the  good  predicted  should  not  be  realised, 
and  so  with  characteristic  tenacity  we  adhere  to  all 
manner  of  absurdities  and  customs,  having  no  other  claim 
for  respect  than  their  considerable  antiquity.  Our  river 
side  frontage  is  a proof  of  this  undeniablepeculiarity.  The 
projectingpoints  and  receding  gaps  irregularly  alternating 
produce  in  their  general  aspect  such  an  admirable  disre- 
gard of  either  the  useful  or  the  picturesque,  that  I verily 
believe  they  exhibit  all  the  defects  that  existed  when 
London  was  first  founded  by  our  barbaric  ancestors,  2,000 
years  ago. 

Whether  the  plans  to  which  I have  now  had  the  honour 
of  directing  your  attention,  or  some  others  infinitely 
more  worthy  shall  be  adopted,  I am  persuaded  that  a 
tide  in  favour  of  improvement  lias  now  set  in,  and  every 
contribution,  however  humble,  tends  to  swell  the  current 
which,  ere  long,  will  become  irresistible. 

I only  hope  that  no  delay  will  be  permitted  to  occur, 
and  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  us  may  live  to  see  the  river 
frontage  of  London  not  only  worthy  of  the  metropolis, 
but  worthy  of  the  nation  of  which  it  forms  a part,  for  it 
ought,  in  an  architectural  sense,  to  be  an  example  to  the 
world. 

The  advantage  and  merit  of  the  entire  scheme  is,  that 
the  whole  may  be  proceeded  with  simultaneously,  or  any 
part  may  be  taken  up  independently.  In  my  opinion  the 
Thames  embankment  should  be  first  proceeded  with, 
commencing  at  Charing  Cross.  As  soon  as  the  works 
were  completed  to  Blaekfriars,  the  first  important  station 
would  be  established,  and  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand 
immediately  relieved.  The  next  station  would  be  at 
Old  Fish-street,  Cannon-street,  near  St.  Paul’s,  where 
the  works  might  terminate ; or  they  might  be  carried  on 
to  Gracechurch-street  and  the  Blackwall  Railway,  as  the 
authorities  deemed  advisable. 

Before  resuming  my  seat  I think  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Lid- 
dell as  well  as  to  myself,  to  say,  that  the  plans  now  before 
you  have  been  in  course  of  preparation  for  months,  and 
the  paper  I have  just  concluded  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  more  than  a week  ago,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  have  in  the  slightest  degree  been  modified  or 
influenced  by  the  report  on  the  embankment  of  the 
Thames  which  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Works,  a report  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  exceedingly  vague  and  inconclusive.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  the  plans 
I have  now  had  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  this 
assembly. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  it  was  rather  a lower- 
ing reflection  that  in  the  boasted  civilisation  of  the  19th 
century  they  should  now  be  discussing  improvements  of 
a public  character  which  were  carried  out  some  2,000  or 
3,000  years  ago  in  ancient  cities.  The  aqueducts  and 
sewers  of  ancient  Rome,  built  nearly  2,500  years  ago, 
would  probably  last  for  centimes  to  come. 

Dr.  Letheby  regretted  that  he  should  have  been 
called  upon  to  commence  the  discussion,  because  his  ex- 
perience in  this  matter  was  not  derived  from  the  high- 
ways of  the  City,  but  rather  from  its  bye-ways.  He 
could,  nevertheless,  add  his  testimony  to  that  of  the 
author  of  the  paper  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  that 
existed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  metropolis  in  commur 
nicating  with  manufactories  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  sugar  refineries  were 
located  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower,  and  they 
had  to  make  considerable  journeys,  not  only  in  getting 
rid  of  the  produce  of  their  manufacture,  but  also  in 
obtaining  the  raw  material.  He  believed  that  great 
sanitary  advantages  would  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  making  a road- way  along  the  banks  of 
the  River  Thames.  They  knew  from  experience  that 
a large  portion  of  the  fever  of  the  metropolis  was  attri- 
butable to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  their  present 


condition.  The  miasma  produced  by  the  exposure  of 
large  surfaces  of  mud,  at  periods  of  the  year  when  de- 
composition went  on  most  rapidly,  particularly  during 
the  summer  months,  infected  the  atmosphere.  From 
what  he  had  gathered  from  the  plans  before  them  he 
apprehended  that  there  would  be  no  dry  banks  of  the 
river  at  all,  but  the  stream  of  water  would  be  maintained 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  road-way,  and  he  thought  that 
would  be  attended  with  very  considerable  advantages. 
That  was  one  great  argument  in  favour  of 'the  proposed 
plan,  even  if  other  points  were  left  out  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Ware,  as  a member  of  tire  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  felt  called  upon  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  in 
explanation  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  author  of  the 
paper.  That  gentleman  had  chosen  to  depreciate  the 
line  of  street  in  Southwark,  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  but  they  had  not  been  favoured  with  any  reasons 
to  show  that  the  Board  had  come  to  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion. A great  deal  of  time  and  attention  were  devoted 
to  this  subject,  and  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pennethorne  had  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  Board.  The  architect  of  the 
Board  had  reported  that  in  a portion  of  the  line  of  street 
to  which  Mr.  Bennoch  gave  the  preference,  there  were 
great  engineering  difficulties,  some  of  them  almost  in- 
superable. Another  reason  why  the  plan  of  Mr.  Penne- 
thorne was  not  selected  was,  that  it  was  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  London-bridge  effectually  to  relieve  the 
traffic  of  that  great  thoroughfare.  One  important  point, 
however,  had  been  omitted  from  the  paper,  viz.,  a con- 
tinuation of  the  line  of  street  from  the  docks  and  White- 
chapel, called  Commercial-street,  which  had  its  present 
terminus  at  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  It  shouldhave 
been  told  the  meeting  that  it  was  under  contemplation, 
both  by  the  government  and  the  Board  of  Works,  to 
continue  the  line  from  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  to 
join  Old-street-road,  and  he  (Mr.  Ware)  had  suggested 
the  throwing  down  the  Charter-house  wall,  and  thus 
opening  out  a direct  communication  from  the  east  to  the 
west.  This  could  be  effected  at  a comparatively  small 
expense.  The  manufactures  of  the  eastern  district  were 
required  in  the  western,  and  a vast  amount  of  benefit 
would,  by  the  plan  he  had  mentioned,  be  conferred  upon 
the  labouring  classes,  in  the  shape  of  providing  them 
with  good  houses  to  reside  in,  instead  of  going  through 
property  of  a superior  description,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  driving  the  present  occupiers  into  the  suburbs 
for  residence. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  said  he  had  his  own 
views  with  regard  to  metropolitan  and  other  towns’  im- 
provements, but  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  so  wide  a subject  that  evening.  There 
was,  however,  one  practical  point  to  which  he  would 
allude — the  question  of  expense.  It  would  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  members  present  that  a committee  of 
architects  and  others  was  appointed,  at  the  instance  of 
this  Society,  to  examine  the  system  adopted  in  carrying 
out  public  improvements  in  Paris.  It  was  admitted  by 
the  members  of  that  committee  that  the  difficulty  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  town  improvements  of  any  kind 
was  the  exorbitant  claims  for  compensation  ; and  unless 
some  procedure  could  be  fixed  upon  to  diminish  the  cost 
of  litigation  in  such  matters,  there  was  very  little 
hope  of  large  and  effectual  operations  in  the  way  of 
town  improvements.  He  looked  upon  the  plan  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  for  rebuilding  the  City  after 
the  great  fire  as  a model  for  those  who  were  building- 
new  towns  in  our  colonies.  It  contained  an  element 
which  had  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  viz.,  the  diagonal  system  of 
streets,  by  means  of  which,  a town  could  be  more  ad- 
vantageously extended.  He  (Mr.  Chadwick)  had  recom- 
mended to  the  College  of  Engineers,  that  they  should 
make  that  plan  their  study.  Tire  loss  to  the  public 
occasioned  by  the  rejection  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
plans  on  two  lines  of  streets — one  line  being  from  Skin- 
ner-street, and  the  other  line  from  Ludgate-street  direct 
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to  the  Bank,  had  been  estimated  at  £100,000  a 
year,  whilst  the  loss  in  a sanitary  point  of  view 
was  almost  incalculable.  The  plan  laid  down  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  would  have  insured  not 
only  ventilation  but  drainage.  It  was  however  rejected, 
not  by  Government  red  tape,  but  by  Corporation  red  tape. 
It  was  agreed  to  by  the  government  of  the  time ; it  was 
approved  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  by  all  the  educated 
classes  of  the  community,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Corporation  of  London,  who  appeared  to  be  fearfully  the 
spread  of  the  population  they  might  lose  some  ol  the 
subjects  within  their  unfortunate  jurisdiction.  Had  this 
plan  been  carried  into  operation  the  effect  in  his  (Mr. 
Chadwick’s)  opinion,  would  have  been  to  diminish  the 
mortality  of  London  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  third.  He 
was  emboldened  to  make  this  statement  from  what  he 
knew  to  be  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  rebuilding  of 
Hamburgh.  The  effect  of  the  plan  adopted  there  had 
been  to  expel  disease,  and  while  the  rich  merchants 
formerly  resorted  to  the  suburbs  for  residence  as  most 
healthy,  they  now  preferred  residing  in  the'  city. 
With  reference  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  the 
paper,  there  was  much  room  for  improvement  in  the 
gradients  of  the  streets  of  London  and  in  the  mode  of 
paving,  and  also  by  the  adoption  of  tramways  where 
practicable.  He  believed  it  was  possible  to  save  one-half 
tire  horse  traffic  of  London,  and  he  saw  no  difficulty  in 
effecting  these  improvements  except  that  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  viz.,  that  of  obtaining  the  property 
at  a reasonable  rate.  They  could  not  have  a better 
plan  than  was  adopted  in  America.  When  any  great 
street  improvements  were  carried  out  there,  the  owner  of 
the  property  interfered  with,  was  told,  “If  you  prove 
that  you  sustain  a loss  we  will  pay  you  for  it,  but  if  we 
can  prove  afterwards  that  you  have  gained  you  must  pay 
us.”  By  this  means  the  cost  of  public  improvements  had 
been  greatly  diminished. 

Mr.  Haywood  (Engineer  to  the  City  Commissioners 
of  Sewers)  said,  if  he  were  asked  what  improvements 
were  required  in  London,  he  should  say,  everything 
which  had  been  suggested  in  Mr.  Bennoeh’s  paper.  They 
wanted  the  Thames  embanked,  the  present  toll  bridges 
thrown  open,  and  a railway  across  the  liver,  with 
thorough  facilities  for  communication  from  the  east  to 
the  west  of  the  metropolis.  Of  all  things  more  im- 
mediately needed,  he  thought  the  opening  of  the  bridges 
was  the  most  important  as  a starting  point.  For  his 
own  part  he  was  glad  that  London-bridge  was  not  100 
feet  wide;  he  thought  it  was  a fundamental  error  to 
make  bridges  of  great  width  ; the  aim  should  be  to 
separate  the  traffic  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  was  better 
to  have  two  bridges  of  50  feet  wide  each  than  one  bridge 
100  feet  wide,  as  in  the  latter  case,  by  concentrating  the 
traffic  into  one  route,  even  under  the  best  regulations 
that  could  be  adopted,  it  would  at  times  become  im- 
peded. He  should  say  that  the  best  application  of  the 
public  funds  at  the  present  time  would  be  made  in  open- 
ing the  toll  bridges  free  to  the  public ; they  would  then 
be  able  to  see  how  the  traffic  distributed  itself,  for  traffic 
would  not  be  movedarbitrarilyoutof  its  ordinary  channel. 
The  next  step  to  be  carried  out  should  be  the  embankment 
of  the  Thames.  That  he  was  inclined  even  to  think  should 
be  commenced  at  once ; it  would  accomplish  the  three-fold 
object  of  an  esplanade  for  foot  passengers,  a charming- 
drive,  and  a line  of  railway.  It  would  also  afford  excel- 
lent facilities  for  laying  down  the  intercepting  sewer,  if 
ever  that  should  be  carried  out.  Then  came  the  question 
of  a speedy  means  of  communication  between  the  City 
and  the  southern  parts  of  the  metropolis,  which  he  ap- 
prehended could  only  be  accomplished  by  carrying  a 
railway  across  the  river.  It  was  calculated  that  in  37 
years  the  population  of  London  had  doubled  itself,  and 
they  might  conceive  what  area  would  be  occupied  37 
years  hence  ; and  therefore,  the  sooner  they  had  a rail- 
way brought  through  the  heart  of  the  metropolis  the 
better  and  the  cheaper  it  would  be  done.  Mr.  Chad- 


wick had  hinted  at  the  great  practical  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  viz.,  the  funds.  He  (Mr.  Haywood,)  estimated 
that  to  carry  out  these  improvements,  a sum  of  not 
less  than  from  £10,000,000  to  £12,000,000  would  be 
required.  He  could  not  agree  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Bennoch,  that  bridges  across  the  Thames  could  be 
built  for  £250,000  each.  The  great  item  of 
expense  in  these  cases  was  the  approaches,  where 
they  had  to  deal  with  huge  claims  for  compensation, 
a question  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  had  entered  into  the 
consideration  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  designing  the 
new  street  for  Southwark.  He  had  no  doubt  the  amount 
that  would  be  claimed  by  Potts,  and  Barclay  and  Perkins, 
would  be  nearer  half-a-million  than  any  other  sum.  The 
improvements  in  Cannon-street  West  had  been  carried 
out  under  the  most  economical  plan  that  could  well  be 
adopted.  They  had  pulled  down  only  one  side  of  that 
street,  and  thus  they  had  only  one  set  of  people  to  com- 
pensate. The  ground  was  sold  at  an  enormous  price ; 
the  corporation  had  realised  the  value  of  the  ground 
rents,  and  had  applied  the  proceeds  to  paying  off  the  debt 
for  making  the  street ; but  after  realizing  every  farthing 
that  was  available,  there  still  remained  £800,000  lying 
buried  in  that  carriage  way  at  the  present  moment. 
After  that  statement  he  thought  they  would  readily 
believe  that  the  amount  he  had  mentioned  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  contemplated  improvements. 
It  was  a difficulty  which  stopped  the  Government  as 
well  as  the  Board  of  Works,  and  Parliament  rarely 
had  the  courage  to  vote  £500,000  for  public  im- 
provements, whereas  the  maligned  Corporation  had  them- 
selves built  King  William-street,  which,  in  its  way,  was 
a great  thing.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  money, 
they  went  to  the  Continent  and  admired  the  elegant 
streets  of  Paris,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  and  yet  they 
grumbled  at  the  idea  of  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  the  same 
results  in  their  own  capital.  Already  there  were  loud 
whisperings  in  the  metropolis  at  the  idea  of  a sixpenny 
rate,  but  five  shillings  in  the  pound  for  the  next  twenty 
years  would  not  pay  for  these  improvements.  He  was 
not  speaking  too  widely  in  stating  that ; and  unless  the 
metropolitan  public  were  prepared  to  come  down  with 
something  handsome,  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  carry- 
ing out  these  important  measures.  They  must,  how- 
ever, be  prepared  for  such  a rate ; unless  they  adopted  the 
means  employed  in  continental  countries  by  establishing 
an  octroi.  The  whole  of  the  improvements  in  Paris  had 
been  mainly  accomplished  by  means  of  an  octroi  upon 
various  articles  of  consumption,  and  he  contended  that 
the  funds  for  such  purposes  ought  to  fall  equitably  upon 
all  classes  of  the  community,  and  this  could  be  effected 
by  means  of  an  octroi  on  some  article  of  general  con- 
sumption. He  felt  persuaded  that  the  object  they  had 
in  view  would  never  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
rate,  but  must  be  effected  by  means  of  an  octroi ; and  for 
this  purpose  he  could  suggest  no  article  of  more  general 
consumption  by  all  classes  than  coals.  The  tax  upon  coals 
in  the  City  of  London  built  London-bridge,  New  Oxford- 
street,  Victoria-street,  and  partly  Cannon-street.  He  con- 
sidered it  an  excellent  tax.  He  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
that  tax  being  continued,  and  he  hoped  to  see  it  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  rather  than  that  it 
should  be  transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  government. 
Without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  without  creating 
t he  smallest  disturbance,  the  coal  tax  brought  in  £25U,000 
a year,  raised  by  a tax  of  Is.  Id.  per  ton.  The  poorest 
members  of  the  community  scarcely  felt  the  pressure  of 
such  an  impost,  and  yet  they  paid  their  quota  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  coal  they  burned  in  a year. 

If  they  doubled  the  present  amount,  and  made  it  2s.  2d. 
per  ton,  there  would  be  an  annual  sum  of  £500.000,  which 
could  scarcely  be  raised  from  any  other  source  with  the 
like  facility. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Bennoch. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  on  Wednesday 
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evening  next,  the  6tli  of  May,  the  Society’s 
second  Conversazione  would  be  held ; and  on 
Wednesday  evening  the  13th  of  May,  a paper  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.P.,  “ On  the  Means  of  Ob- 
taining Increased  Supplies  of  Cotton,”  would  be 
read. 


Exeter. — A lecture  on  “ Comets  and  Cometary  Astro- 
nomy,” was  given  to  the  members  of  the  Literary  Society, 
at  the  Royal  Subscription  Rooms,  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of 
April,  by  James  Jerwood,  Esq.,MA..  Barrister-at-Law. 
The  lecturer  gave  the  notions  of  Aristotle,  Seneca,  Taci- 
tus, Cicero,  i’liny,  &c.,  as  to  the  physical  constitution 
of  comet  s,  and  also  adduced  the  opinions  of  several  modern 
philosophers  on  the  same  point.  Sir  John  Herschel  con- 
siders them  to  be  masses  of  vapour,  capable  of  reflecting 
the  solar  rays  from  their  internal  as  well  as  from  then- 
external  parts,  an  inference  which  he  thinks  is  rendered 
necessary  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  comets 
discovered  by  the  telescope— especially  that  of  small  stars 
having  been  seen  through  the  largest  of  them.  The 
lecturer  gave  many  reasons  to  account  for  the  singular 
and  vague  notions  of  the  ancients  respecting  comets,  and 
also  why  it  is  that  our  knowledge  of  them  is  still  imper- 
fect. One  reason  is,  that  there  were  no  telescopes  till  the 
17th  century;  comets,  therefore,  up  to  that  time,  must 
have  been  examined  by  the  eye  without  any  optical  assist- 
ance. Another  reason  is,  that  they  are  visible  only  for 
a very  short  time,  and  frequently,  before  a comet  returns 
the  astronomer  who  examined  it  last  had  passed  away.’ 
Comets  are  usually  considered  to  be  constituted  of  three 
parts:— 1,  The  nucleus,  or  densest  point.  2,  the  enve- 
lope which  surrounds  the  nucleus.  3,  the  tail.  Each  of 
these  paits  was  explained,  and  the  peculiarities  in  several 
■comets  that  have  appeared,  were  illustrated  byappropriate 
diagrams.  The  lecturer  gave  a condensed  epitome  of  the 
various  effects  which  have  been  ascribed  to  comets,  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  age,  such  as  the 
wai  between  Caesar  and  Pompey ; earthquakes  at  Lima: 
eruptions  at  Mount  Etna  ; Great  Plague  in  London,  &c. 
These  and  a great  number  of  other  singular  effects  have 
been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  comets.  The  lecturer 
descanted  on  the  palpable  absurdity  of  these  superstitious 
whimsies.  Winston  attributed  the  Deluge  mentioned  in 
e’  * le  effects  of  a comet;  Buffon  imagined 
that  the  earth  and  all  the  planets  had  been  struck  off 
fiom  the  sun  by  a cornet.^  The  lecturer,  at  some  length 
showed  that  these  theories  are  altogether  imaginary. 
Great  apprehensions  have  been  entertained  that  a comet 
wouldcomem contact  with  the  earth, andcauseitsdestruc- 

tion.  The  popular  terror  occasioned  by  Laland’s  Memoir 

in  1773,  was  named  as  an  instance.  The  requisite  conditions 
which  must  simultaneously  exist  before  such  collision  can 
happen  were  mentioned;  and  taking  the  most  favourable 
case,  in  281  millions  of  chances,  there  is  only  one  which  is 
favourable  to  a collision.  Encke’s  comet,  by  its  approach- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  in  each  revolution,  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  bring  about  such  a catastrophe.  Olbers,  how- 
ever, has  proved  that  219  millions  of  years  must  elapse 
before  it  can  happen.  But,  besides  the  great  improba- 
bility of  such  a collision — taking  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  comets  into  consideration,  if  it  should  occur it 

is  utterly  impossible  that  a mass  of  vapours,  like  comets, 
could,  in  the  smallest  degree,  affect  a dense  bodv  like  the 
eyth.  Writers  who  appeared  determined  that  comets 
shall  bring  about  some  terrestrial  catastrophe,  have  ex- 
pressed strong  apprehensions  that  disastrous  results  will 
at  some  time  happen  from  a comet’s  tail  mixing  with  the 
earth’s  atmosphere,  and,  by  introducing  deleterious  gases 
render  the  air  destructive  of  life,  instead  of  being  its  sup- 


port. The  lecturer  said  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  cal- 
culated that,  if  all  the  matter  constituting  the  largest 
and  longest  comet’s  tail  that  has  been  observed  were  to  be 
compressed  into  the  same  density  with  our  atmosphere, 
it  would  occupy  only  one  cubic  inch.  A uniform  atmos- 
phere is  about  five  miles  high ; it  extends  round  the 
earth,  which  is  twenty-four  thousand  miles  in  circum- 
ference;—if  one  inch  of  matter  of  the  same  density, 
however  intensely  poisonous,  be  mixed  with  this  mass  of 
atmosphere,  the  result  could  only  be  the  merest  particle 
mixed  with  scores  of  miles  of  atmosphere  ! The  lecturer 
gave  an  historical  sketch  of  several  comets  that  are  noted 
for  the  events  which  attended  their  apparition— the 
mode  of  their  discovery,  the  splendour  of  their  appear- 
ance, or  the  light  which  they  have  tended  to  throw  on 
astronomical  science ; these  comets  were  illustrated  by 
large  diagrams.  The  mode  of  determining  the  identity 
of  a comet  was  explained,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
cometary  astronomy  given  at  some  length,  and  also  the 
reason  why  it  is  generally  more  difficult  than  planetary 
astronomy.  Arago’s  interesting  proof  that  comets  derive 
most  of  their  light  from  the  sun  was  given.  The  last 
part  of  the  lecture  was  a discussion  on  the  celebrated 
comet  called  the  comet  of  Charles  5th,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  appear  between  this  and  1860,  the  apprehension 
of  its  effects  having  excited  popular  terror.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  which  the  lecturer  had  in  view  was  to  prove 
the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  popular  panic  arising  from 
theimagined  effects  of  comets.  The  lecturercongratulated 
his  countrymen  that  no  such  deplorable  panic  had  ex- 
hibited itself  in  England,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
when  the  expected  comet  arrives  they  would  welcome  it 
with  the  interest  which  it  claims,  and  regard  it  as  a 
member  of  our  system,  which  visited  us  more  than  300 
years  ago,  and  that  the  same  period  might  elapse  before 
its  next  apparition.  The  unanimous  thanks  of  the  so- 
ciety were  given  to  Mr.  Jerwood  for  his  interesting 
lecture. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  Royal  Inst.,  2.  General  Monthly  Meeting. 

London  Inst.,  7.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “ On  Photography  ; its 
present  condition  and  most  important  applications.” 
Architects,  8.  Anniversary. 

Chemical,  8.  Dr.  Anderson,  F.R.S.,  “ On  the  products  of 
the  destructive  Distillation  of  Animal  Matter.” 
Entomological,  8. 

Tues.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Dr.  J.  P.  Lacaita,  LL.D.,  “On  Italian 
Literature — Petrarca— Boceacio.” 

Civil  Engineers,  8.  Mr.  George  Rennie,  “ On  the  Employ- 
ment of  Rubble,  and  Beton  or  Concrete,  in  Works  of  En- 
gineering and  Architecture.” 

Linnsean,  8.  I.  Mr.  Bentham,  “ On  two  new  genera  of 
Brazilian  Plants.”  II.  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  “ On  some 
new  Fungi.”  III.  Dr.  Macdonald,  “ On  the  principles  of 
Systematic  Classification  of  the  warm-blooded  Vertebrata.” 
Pathological,  8. 

Wed.  London  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Robert  Bentley,  “ On  Systematic 
Botany,  with  especial  reference  to  the  natural  systems  of 
arrangement.” 

Royal  Soc.  Lit.,  4|. 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Conversazione. 

Geological,  8.  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  “ On  the  Silurian 
rocks  and  fossils  of  Norway,  as  described  by  M.  T. 
Kjerulf,  and  those  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  by 
Prof.  Schmidt,  compared  with  their  British  equivalents." 

Thurs.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  J.  Tyndall,  “ On  Sound,  and  some 
associated  phenomena.” 

London  Inst.,  7.  Mr.  T.  W.  Burr,  “ On  the  History  and  In- 
struments of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  ; and  of 
other  celebrated  Observatories  and  Instruments,  with  the 
principal  discoveries  made  by  their  means.” 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Philological,  8. 

Photographic,  8. 

Royal,  8|. 

Fri.  Astronomical,  8. 

Royal  Inst.,  8|.  Prof.  T.  Grace  Calvert,  “ On  the  Laws, 
Contrast,  and  Harmony  of  Colours.” 

Sat.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  E.  Frankland,  “On  the  Relations  of 
Chemistry  to  Graphic  and  Plastic  Art.” 

Royal  Botanic,  3f . 

Medical,  8. 
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PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette  April  Ylth.'] 

Dated  4 th  April , 1857. 

935.  John  Bourne,  9,  Billiter-street — The  generation  and  application 
of  motive  power. 

937,  Henry  Harvey  and  Robert  Smith,  22,  Surrey-street,  Strand — 
Improvements  in  raising  sunken  ships,  other  vessels,  and  all 
other  matters  and  things,  from  under  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  to  prevent  their  sinking. 

939.  Elkan  Adler,  New  York,  and  Francis  Barber  Howell,  Lebanon, 
State  of  Ohio,  U.S. — Improvements  in  machines  for  cleaning 
knives  and  other  similar  articles. 

941.  John  Austen,  33,  Rue  des  Mar  tyres,  Paris — Certain  improve- 
ments for  extracting  silk  and  other  textile  and  vegetable 
substanees  from  the  bark  and  leaves  of  every  description  of 
mulberry  trees. 

943.  Adolphe  Leclercfj,  Trith  St.  Leger,  near  Valenciennes — Certain 
improvements  in  sleepers  of  railways. 

945.  Richard  Birkin,  junr.,  and  Thomas  Isaac  Birkin,  Nottingham 
— Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  figured  lace. 

947.  Emile  Testelin,  22,  Plaine  St.  Pierre,  Ghent — A new  system 
for  the  application  of  electricity  as  moving  power. 

949.  William  Sumner,  Preston — Improvements  in  machinery  or  ap- 
paratus for  preparing,  slubbing,  and  roving  fibrous  materials. 

951.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn -fields — Improvements 
in  preserving  food.  ( A communication. ) 

953.  James  Hansor,  Barnes,  Surrey — Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
consuming  gas. 

955.  John  James  Rippon,  Oakenshaw  Print  Works,  near  Accrington 
— A new  or  improved  instrument  or  apparatus  for  straining 
or  filtering  colours. 

Dated  6th  April.  1557. 

957.  Thomas  Melling,  Rainhill  Iron  Works,  near  Prescott,  Lanca- 
shire— Improvements  in  taps  or  valves,  and  in  apparatus  to 
prevent  the  overflowing  of,  and  letting  otf,  the  water  from 
baths. 

959.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield,  Loughborough  park,  Brixton — 
Improvements  in  treating  india  rubber  and  gutta  percha,  in 
order  to  render  the  same  impermeable  to  illuminating  and 
other  gases.  (A  communication.) 

961.  Samuel  Clarke,  55,  Albany-street,  Regent’s-park — Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  night  lights. 

963.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — An  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  smoothing  irons.  (A  communication.) 

965.  Charles  Goodyear,  Leicester-square — An  improved  manufacture 
of  waterproof  fabric,  applicable  as  a substitute  for  leather, 
prunella,  embroidered  and  other  ornamental  fabrics  and 
stulfs. 

967.  John  Horace  Taylor,  24,  Alma-street,  IToxton— Improvements 
in  regulating  the  flow  of  fluids. 

[From  Gazette , April  24 th,  1S57.] 

Dated  17 th  January , 1857. 

139.  Charles  Frederic  Vasserot,  45,  Essex- street,  Strand — An  im- 
proved paint.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  27th  January , 1 857. 

234.  Charles  Townshend  Hook,  Snodland,  Kent — Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  17  th  March , 1857. 

747.  Sir  Francis  Charles  Knowles,  Bart.,  Lovell  Hill,  Berks — Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel. 

Dated  21  st  March , 1857. 

790.  William  Seaton,  Chcster-place,  Regent’s  park — Improvements 

in  the  construction  of  the  permanent  way  of  railways,  and  in 
the  machinery  or  apparatus  employed  therein. 

791.  William  Moxon  and  John  Clayton,  Blucpits,  Lancaster,  and 

Samuel  Fcarnlcy,  Halifax — Certain  improvements  in  looms 
for  weaving,  which  said  improvements  are  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  looms  for  weaving  carpets  and  other  looped  or 
piled  fabrics. 

792.  Thomas  Lawrence,  Salford — Certain  improvements  in  steam 

engines. 

794.  Henry  Lafone,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  tanning. 

796.  Samuel  Hemming,  Bow,  Middlesex — A new  or  improved  ma- 
terial for  roofing  or  other  building  purposes. 

798.  Gustav  Julius  Gunther,  John-strect — Improvements  in  pre- 
paring blocks  and  stones  for  building  purposes. 

800.  Matthew  Augustus  Crookcr,  New  York — Improvements  in 
paddle  wheels 

802.  Robert  Mushet,  Coleford,  Gloucester — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  cast  steel. 

806.  Edmund  Ilvde,  Kingston-upon-Thnmcs — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  fabrics  from  products  of  the  husks  of  cocoa 
nuts. 

Dated  23 rd  March , 1857. 

808.  Louis  A.  Normandy,  jun.,  67,  Judd  street — An  improved  pro- 
cess for  manufacturing  iron.  (A  communication.) 

810.  Thomas  Nuttall,  Farnworth,  near  Manchester— An  improve, 
ment  or  improvements  in  machinery  for  preparing  cotton, 
flax,  or  other  fibrous  materials. 

812.  Ellis  Rowland,  Manchester — Certain  improvements  in  steam 
engines. 

814.  John  Smith,  4,  Albion-squarc,  South  side,  Dalston — An  im- 
provement in  applying  steam  or  other  aeriform  fluids  ex- 
pansively in  engines. 


816.  Jean  Joseph  Baranowski,  Paris — An  improved  method  of,  and 
apparatus  for,  signalling  upon  railways. 

818.  Marius  Chastagnon,  45,  Essex-street,  Strand — Improvements 
in  tuyers  for  blast  furnaces. 

Dated  24 th  March , 1857. 

820.  James  Tangye  and  Joseph  Tangye,  Birmingham— A new  or 
improved  lifting  jack. 

822.  Thomas  Young  Hall,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Improvements  in 
steam  guages  and  water  indicators. 

S24.  Samuel  Fox,  Deepcar,  Sheffield — Improvements  in  hardening 
and  tempering  steel  wire,  and  in  straightening  wire. 

Dated  25 ih  March , 1857. 

826.  Charles  Franyois  Leopold  Oudry,  4,  South-street,  Finsbury — 
Improvements  in  the  preservation  of  articles  of  cast, 
wrought,  rolled  and  forged  iron,  zinc,  and  other  metals  or 
alloys  of  metals  against  oxidation  from  humidity  and  other 
destructive  effects  of  air  and  water. 

828.  Thomas  Lawes,  77,  Chancery-lane— A machine  or  apparatus 
to  be  used  in  cleansing,  purifying,  and  drying  animal  and 
vegetable  substances. 

832.  Pearson  Hill,  Hampstead — Improvements  in  machinery  for 
siamping,  marking,  or  printing  and  arranging  papers,  letters, 
and  other  articles. 

834.  Reuben  Sims,  Bedford,  near  Leigh,  Lancashire— Improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  cutting  hay,  straw,  and 
other  similar  substances 

836.  John  Henderson,  Lasswade,  Midlothian — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  or  production  of  plain  and  figured  fabrics. 

838.  Robert  Cassels,  Glasgow,  and  Thomas  Moreton,  Mothewell — 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

840.  Simon  Martin  Allaire,  Paris — Improvements  in  manufacturing 
hats,  caps,  and  bonnets. 

Dated  2 6th  March , 1857. 

842.  John  Radcliffe,  James  Fearnehough,  and  Joseph  Mather, 
Lancashire — Certain  improvements  in  index  machines,  ap- 
plicable to  looms  for  weaving. 

844.  Charles  Henry  Baker,  7,  Angel-court — Railway  passengers 
signal  alarum. 

846.  George  White,  5,  Laurence  Pountney-lane,  Cannon-street — 
Improvements  in  glass-furnaces.  (A  communication.) 

848.  Jean  Jacques  Constant  Benoist,  42,  Rue  Jerusalem,  Brussels — 
A new  method  of  applying  marks  on  paper  for  postal 
purposes. 

850.  Josiah  Latimer  Clark,  35,  Adelaide-road,  Haverstock-hill — 
Improvements  in  lighting  coal  mines. 


INVENTION  WITH  COMPLETE  SPECIFICATION  FILED. 

1108.  Charles  Barlow,  89,  Chancery-lane — A mechanical  apparatus 
for  regenerating  the  impulsive  force  of  any  motive  power. 
(A  communication.) — 20th  April,  1857. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


April  24 th. 

2503.  Howard  Ashton  Holden. 
2511.  George  Henry  Baehhoffner. 
2513.  Henry  Forfar  (Lman. 

2529.  William  Armand  Gilbee. 
2543.  William  Kopke. 

2599.  William  Clissold. 

2641.  Andrew  Barlow. 

2642.  Frangois  Jules  Manceaux 

and  Eugene  Napoleon 
Vieillard. 

2668.  Richard  Archibald  Broo- 
m;in. 

2677.  Samuel  Newington. 

2706.  John  Billing. 

2723.  Richard  Buttcrworth. 

2740.  Louis  Adolphe  de  Milly. 
2793.  Henry  Bougleaux. 

2942.  Frederick  Wm.  Anderton 
and  Joseph  Dcanland. 
50.  Henry  Bougleaux. 

88.  John  Chanter  and  John 
Wakefield. 

133.  Thomas  Jackson  Milnes 
Townsend. 

237.  John  Dangerfield. 

370.  Leon  Talabot. 

388.  Thomas  Fielding  Johnson 
and  John  Williams 
425.  Frederic  Henry  Sykes 
451.  William  Edward  Wiley. 
468.  Robert  Barlow  Cooley. 

470.  John  Naylor 


April  28th. 

2531.  Samuel  Russell. 

2538.  Louis  Adolphe  Faurc. 
2540.  Thomas  John. 

2547.  John  Thomas  Way. 

2550.  William  May. 

2557.  John  Lawson. 

2562.  Henry  Hutton. 

2564.  Joseph  Browne. 

2568.  John  Parbery. 

257 2.  Josiah  Stone. 

2615.  James  Webster. 

26S1.  The  Hon.  William  Erskine 
Cochrane. 

2683.  Joseph  Hacking. 

2687.  Richard  Emery. 

2691.  John  Sutherland. 

2705.  George  Davies. 

2717.  Esteves  Blanchon. 

2721.  Samuel  Cunliffe  Lister. 
2746.  James  Montgomery  Gilbert 
2753.  Louis  Dartois. 

2767.  Thomas  Roberts,  John 
Dale,  and  John  Daniell 
Pritchard. 

2805.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
2817.  Auguste  Cellier. 

2829.  John  Brown. 

2935.  Michael  Burke. 

3021.  Robert  Gibson. 

99.  Arnold  Goodwin. 

279.  Isaac  Holden. 

281.  Isaac  Holden. 

319.  James  Hamslicr. 


Patents  on  which  the  Stamp  Duty  of  £50  iias  deen  Paid. 
April  20th.  . April  22nd. 

938.  James  Coombe.  041.  Jonathan  Davidson. 

904.  John  Evans.  April  23rd. 

1032.  Charles  Benjamin Normand  | 939.  William  Edward  Newton. 
1226.  Moses  Poole.  1056.  Josiah  Penton  and  James 

April  2\ st.  Mackay. 

927.  Thomas  f reeman  Finch  April  2Ath. 

I 955.  John  Henry  Johnson. 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  8,  1857. 

-♦ 

NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS  AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  prizes  awarded  by  the  Society’s  Ex- 
aminers to  the  successful  Candidates  at  the  June 
Examination  in  London  will  he  distributed  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  June,  at 
the  Society’s  House  in  the  Adelphi. 

The  Society’s  Annual  Dinner  will  take  place 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  will  preside. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  Institutions  in  Union  with  the 
Society,  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Society’s 
House  on  Wednesday  the  21tli  of  June. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  for  receiving 
the  report  of  the  Council  and  the  Treasurer’s 
statement  of  receipts,  payments,  and  expenditure 
during  the  past  year,  and  also  for  the  Election  of 
Officers,  will,  in  accordance  with  the  Bye-Laws, 
take  place  at  1 o’clock  on  the  same  day. 


EXAMINATIONS  PRIZE  FUND. 

The  following  donation  has  been  made  since 
the  last  announcement : — 

Titus  Salt,  Esq 10  Os.  Od. 


SPEECHES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  H.R.H. 
PRINCE  ALBEltT,  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce, in  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  the  21th  of  June, 
1856,  Lord  Ashburton,  Vice-President  of  the 
Society,  in  his  address  from  the  chair,  observed  : 
— “ To  induce  the  tired  mechanic  to  study  during 
his  hours  of  rest,  he  must  have  some  inducement 
beyond  that  of  acquiring  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake ; he  must  be  paid  for  it  in  wages  or  in  con- 
sideration, and  that  inducement  he  cannot  hope 
for  from  ignorant  employers.  Prince  Albert  has 
felt  this  difficulty ; a difficulty  not  within  the 
compass  of  this  Society  to  remove  : and  he  has 
brought  up  succour  to  us  from  other  quarters. 
He  assigned  to  science  and  high  art  its  due  place 
in  the  hierarchy  of  society ; he  has  encouraged 
our  scientific  and  artistic  institutions,  but  above 
all  he  has  adopted  that  course  which  among 
Englishmen  is  of  most  avail, — he  has  attended 
our  public  meetings,  and  has  in  his  own  person 
appealed  to  us  to  reform  ourselves.  These  ap- 


peals at  the  time  produced  their  effect,  and  would 
continue  to  work  upon  the  public  mind,  if  this 
Society  would  in  its  own  interest,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  cause  it  espouses,  print  and  circulate 
Prince  Albert’s  addresses  for  our  use.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  held  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1856,  the  fore- 
going suggestion  was  taken  into  consideration, 
when  the  following  minute  was  passed  : — - 

“ That  Lord  Ashburton’s  suggestion,  to  col- 
lect and  publish  the  addresses,  speeches,  and 
letters  of  H.R.H.  the  President  of  the  Society, 
having  been  considered,  it  was  resolved  : — That 
a collection  be  published,  not  at  the  risk  of  the 
Society,  but  by  subscription  among  the  members, 
the  Institutions  in  Union,  and  the  public  at  large, 
as  being  the  best  means  of  showing  the  public 
sense  of  the  efforts  made  by  his  Royal  Highness 
to  promote  social  progress  and  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  the 
chartered  objects  of  the  Society. 

“ That  two  editions  of  the  collection  be 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society,  the 
one  a cheap  edition  for  wide  distribution,  and  the 
other  a library  edition. 

“ That  members  and  others  wishing  to  become 
subscribers  be  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  a statement  of  the  number  of  copies 
they  subscribe  for,  with  the  amount  of  their  sub- 
scriptions,” 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  Library  Edition 
at  half-a-guinea,  and  the  cheap  edition  at  three- 
pence each,  or  one  pound  per  hundred. 

Subscriptions  to  promote  the  above  object  will 
be  received  by  the  Secretary. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  subscribers  whose 
names  have  been  already  sent  in  : — 

Aberdein,  Robert  Henry,  Honiton. 

Ackroycl  and  Son,  Halifax. 

Acland,  Henry,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Oxford. 

Agnew,  Thomas,  Manchester. 

Ainsworth,  Peter,  Manchester. 

Allenheads,  Thomas  Sopwith,  Haydon-bridge,  Car- 
lisle. 

Althorp,  James,  Stamford. 

Amsclieil,  Hobler,  and  Co.,  Manchester. 

Armitage,  Brothers,  Huddersfield. 

Armitage,  E.,  Manchester. 

Ashton,  Thomas,  Manchester. 

Ashworth,  Edmund,  Manchester. 

Ashworth,  Henry,  Manchester. 

Ashworth,  T.  Spring-gardens,  Manchester. 

Avison,  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  Liverpool. 

Baker,  Charles  John,  2,  Bloomsbury-plaee,  London.- 
Bagnall,  Charles,  Golds-hill,  West  Bromwich. 

Baines,  Edward,  Leeds. 

Bannerman,  David,  Manchester. 

Bannerman,  James  S.,  Manchester. 

Bannerman,  John,  Manchester. 

Barbour,  Robert,  Manchester. 

Barfani,  Hugh,  Manchester. 

Barnett,  Miss  M.  G.,  £>,  Gloucester-terrace,  Regent’s- 
parlc. 

Bates,  Joshua,  21,  Arlington-street. 

Bazley,  Henry,  Cheapside,  Manchester. 

Bazley,  Thomas,  Manchester. 

Bazley,  Thomas  Seb.,  Manchester. 
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Beaumont,  John,  (Dalton)  near  Huddersfield. 

Beaumont,  Joseph,  and  Sons,  Huddersfield. 

Bellhoun,  D.,  Manchester. 

Bennoch,  Francis,  17,  Wood-street. 

Bentley,  James,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 

Bettridge,  James,  Birmingham. 

Boileau,  Sir  John  P.,  Bart.,  Upper  Brook-street,  Grosve- 
nor-square. 

Boult,  Joseph,  Grove-park,  Liverpool. 

Bradbury,  Henry,  Whitefriars 
Bradley,  William,  Manchester. 

Brady,  Antonio,  Admiralty,  Somerset Jiouse. 

Brady,  John,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Warwick-terrace,  Pimlico. 
Brickwood,  J.  S.,  Upper  Brunswick-place,  Brighton. 
Briggs,  N.,  Bradford. 

Briggs,  Thos.,  Port-street,  Manchester. 

Brook,  Charles,  and  Sons,  Huddersfield. 

Brook,  Jonas,  and  Brothers,  Huddersfield. 

Brooke,  John,  and  Sons,  Huddersfield. 

Brown,  Samuel,  11,  Lombard-street. 

Burridge,  Henry,  Kirkcaldy  (Provost). 

Burton.  Decimus,  Spring-gardens. 

Butterfield,  William. 

Butterworth,  — , Huddersfield. 

Callonder,  W.  R.,  Manchester. 

Capes,  H.  N.,  Manchester. 

Cartmell,  James,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 
Chadwick,  Edwin,  Montague-villas,  Richmond. 

Challis,  Alderman. 

Chance,  R.  L.  jun.,  Highfield-house.  Birmingham. 
Charley,  William,  J.P.,  Seymour-hill,  Belfast. 

Chrimes,  Richard,  Rotherham. 

Clarke,  Plummer  and  Co.,  Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

Clayton,  Nathaniel,  Lincoln. 

Clayton,  Shuttlewoi  th,  and  Co.,  Lincoln. 

Clegg,  T.,  Corporation-street,  Manchester. 

Clifton,  R.  C.,  Manchester. 

Clowes,  George. 

Coleman,  J.  J.,  Norwich. 

Collier,  W.,  and  Co.,  Manchester. 

Cook,  Alfred,  27,  Park-street,  Bath. 

Cook,  Charlotte  Allen,  27,  Park-street,  Bath. 

Cook,  Emma  Victoria  Cadbury,  27,  Park-street,  Bath. 
Cook,  George  Henry,  27,  Park-street,  Bath. 

Cook,  Louisa. 

Cook,  Robert  Allen.  27,  Park-street,  Bath. 

Cook,  Robert,  27,  Park-street,  Bath. 

Cottrell,  Thomas,  Esq.,  50,  Eaton-gquare. 

Cowper,  The  Hon.  W.,  12,  Curzon-street. 

Craven,  Joshua,  and  Sons,  Bradford. 

Creed,  W.,  53,  Conduit-street,  Bond-street. 

Crewdson,  G.  B.,  Kendal. 

Crosse,  Mrs.  Andrew. 

Crossland,  G.  and  Sons,  Huddersfield. 

Crum, ^ Walter,  Thornliebank,  Glasgow. 

Davies,  John  Birt,  M.D.,  Birmingham. 

Davis,  Valentine,  Furnace-house,  Carmarthen. 

Davison,  Robert,  C.E.,  8,  London-street,  City. 

Dawes,  John  S.,  Smithwick-house,  Birmingham. 

Dawes,  Richard,  Deanery,  Hereford. 

Dearden,  W.  Nottingham. 

Dewhurst,  Thomas,  Bradford. 

Dewhurst,  J.  and  Sons,  Bradford. 

Dickenson',  Henry,  Severn-house,  Coalbrookdale. 

Dilke,  C.  Wentworth,  76,  Sloane-street,  Chelsea. 
Dixon,  Rev.  ,T.  J.,  Hindley,  near  Wigan. 

Dove,  Percy  M.,  R.  Insur.  Com.,  Liverpool 
Doweling,  Frederick,  15,  Vineyards,  Bath. 

Drcwhurst,  Geo.  C.,  Manchester. 

Durishee,  York-street,  Manchester. 

Eastlake,  Sir  C.  L.,  Pres.  R.A.,  7,  Fitzroy-square. 
Edgington,  Benjamin,  Battersea. 

Edwards,  George,  Rowcroft-house,  Stroud. 

Ekin,  Thomas,  Grantham. 

Elkington,  Geo.  R.,  Newhall-street,  Birmingham. 
Enfield,  William,  Nottingham. 


Evill,  W. 

Fairbairn,  Thomas,  Manchester. 

Fairbairn,  William,  Manchester. 

Fairbairn,  William,  F.R.S.,  Manchester. 

Fauntleroy,  Robert  J.,  Potters-fields,  Tooley-street. 
Fawcett,  William,  Clarke-house,  Sheffield. 

Fawkener,  John,  Winfield,  Birmingham. 

Fayolo,  Andrew,  Manchester. 

Felkin,  Thomas,  Nottingham. 

Fenton,  J.  C.,  Huddersfield. 

Fletcher,  Samuel,  Manchester. 

Forbes,  Henry,  Bradford. 

Fownes,  Henry,  Battersea. 

Fownes,  Edward,  Wandsworth. 

Freeman,  John,  Huddersfield. 

Gaddison,  F.  E.,  Manchester. 

Garnett,  J.  W.  and  Co.,  Bradford. 

Gifford,  The  Rev.  Edwin  Hamilton,  King  Ed.  Sch., 
Birmingham. 

Gilli brand,  Philip,  Manchester. 

Gladstone,  Murray,  Manchester. 

Glynn,  Joseph,  F.R.S.,  28,  Westbourne-park-villas. 
Goldsmith,  David,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Graham,  Peter,  37  and  38,  Oxford-street. 

Grey,  General  the  Hon.  Charles. 

Grindrod,  James  N.,  Manchester. 

Guest,  John,  Rotherham. 

Hanhart,  Michael,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square. 
Hanson,  William,  High-street,  Windsor. 

Harrison,  B.,  Bradford. 

Hargreave,  Oliver,  Langley -house,  Abbots  Langley,  Herts. 
Hartley,  James,  Glass  Works,  Sunderland. 

Hatherlcy,  Henry  Wright,  Lawn,  Cheltenham. 

Hatton,  James.  Manchester. 

Hawkes,  Henry,  Alderman,  Birmingham. 

Haymann,  L.,  West  Bridge  Ford,  Nottingham. 

Hebbert,  John  B.,  Vice  PresidentMid.  Inst., Birmingham, 
67,  Hagley-road,  Edgbaston. 

Heelis,  S.  (Mayor  of  Salford),  Manchester. 

Henry,  A.  J.,  and  Co.,  Manchester. 

Henry,  A.  and  S.,  and  Co.,  Huddersfield. 

Heron,  Joseph,  Manchester. 

Heywood,  A.  H.,  Manchester. 

Heywood,  Oliver,  Manchester. 

Heywood,  P.,  Manchester. 

Hickson,  Chas.,  and  Co.,  Manchester. 

Hickson,  Charles,  Manchester. 

Hirtli,  James,  Manchester. 

Holland,  William,  23,  Mount-street. 

Holmes,  Herbert  M.,  Derby. 

Holmes,  Messrs.,  Derby. 

Holmes,  The  Rev.  S.,  the  Vicarage,  Huddersfield. 

Hope,  Henry  Thomas,  116,  Piccadilly. 

Horn,  S.  J.,  Manchester. 

Horsfall,  Thomas  Berry,  M.P.,  Liverpool. 

Horsfall,  William,  Manchester. 

Houldsworth,  H.,  Manchester. 

Howson,  Rev.  J.  S.,  Liverpool. 

Hoyles,  Thos.,  and  Son,  Manchester. 

Hume,  Rev.  A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Liverpool. 

II uth  and  Fisher,  Huddersfield. 

Hunter,  J.  C.,  Manchester. 

Hunt,  Robert,  Museum,  Jenny n-street. 

Hyett,  W.  H..  Painswick,  Gloucestershire. 

Jones,  C.  II. , Huddersfield. 

Jones,  James,  Falcon-house,  Oldham. 

Iveingsley,  Reuss,  Manchester. 

Keith,  Win.,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 

Kissell,  George,  Manchester. 

Iviteley,  Joseph,  Kidderminster. 

Ivnoop,  L.,  Manchester. 

Lamp,  Thomas  B.,  Manchester. 

Langton,  William,  Manchester. 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of. 

Lawden,  Caleb, Elsbow  House, Handsworth, Birmingham. 
Lowe,  George,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Finsbury. 
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Lawrell,  John  GeorgeB.,Esq.,7,  Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall. 
Leather,  John  Towlerton,  Leventhorpe  Hall,  Leeds. 

Le  Breton,  Sir  Thomas,  Bailiff  of  Jersey. 

Lee,  Alfred,  Lockwood,  Huddersfield. 

Lee,  Tootal  Broadhurst,  Manchester. 

Letsworth,  J.  0.  W.  Lyon,  Manchester. 

Levi,  Leoni,  21,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 
Leydale,  John,  Manchester. 

Linch,  Chambers,  and  Co.,  Manchester. 

Lingen,  Ralph  R.W.,  19,  Gloucester-terrace,  Hyde-park. 
Longstaff,  George  D.,  Upper-Thames-street. 

Lowenthall,  Brothers,  Huddersfield. 

Lucy,  W.,  Birmingham. 

Mackie,  Jar  vie,  Manchester. 

Mallinson  and  Son,  George,  Huddersfield. 

Manchester,  J.  P.  (Lord Bishop),  Manchester. 

Martin,  R.,  Reigate. 

Mayson,  John  (J.  I.  M.),!  Manchester. 

Mayson,  J.  Schofield,  Manchester. 

McClure,  John.  Manchester. 

McConnel,  — Manchester. 

McConnell,  J.  H.,  Manchester. 

Mechanics'  Institution,  Holmfirth. 

Mechanics’  Institution,  Huddersfield. 

Mechanics’  Institution,  Lockwood. 

Milligan,  Robert,  Bradford. 

Minton,  Herbert,  Belmont,  Torquay. 

Moore,  John,  Buckland-terrace,  Plymouth, 

Moore,  William,  Huddersfield. 

Moorsom,  Admiral,  Euston  Station. 

Morris,  William,  Manchester. 

Moss,  William  Henry,  Hull. 

Murray,  Mrs.,  Bryanstone-square. 

Myers,  George,  Lambeth. 

Nicholls,  Benjamin,  Manchester. 

Noyre,  Walter  J.,  Kings  Lynn. 

Owen,  Richard,  British  Museum. 

Pakington,  Sir  John,  M.P.,  Westwood-park. 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  M.P. 

Pepper,  John  II.,  Polytechnic  Institution,  London. 
Platt,  James,  Hartford-house,  Oldham. 

Playfair,  Dr.  Lyon,  F.R.S.,  Devonshire-terrace,  Notting 

hill. 

Potter,  Ed.,  Manchester. 

Potter,  Sir  John,  M.P.,  Abney-hall,Cheadle,  Manchester. 
Powell,  Samuel,  Knaresborough. 

Potter,  Thomas  B.,  Manchester. 

Preston,  William,  Vernor-street,  Liverpool. 

Printing  Co.,  The  Strines,  Manchester. 

Pryor,  Edward  Lyon,  Manchester. 

Pryor,  William  S.,  23,  Broad-street-buildings. 

Pulling,  The  Rev.  J.,  D.D.,  Master  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

Purvis,  Prior,  Blackheath. 

Radcliff,  Charles,  Wyddington,  Edgbaston. 
Ramsbotham,  Dr.,  Huddersfield. 

Rand,  William,  Bradford. 

Reiss,  James,  Manchester. 

Richardson,  Thomas,  New  Bridge-street,  Newcastle-oil- 
Tyne. 

Rigg,  Rev.  Arthur,  Chester. 

Robinson,  George,  Wolverhampton. 

Robinson,  H.,  Huddersfield. 

Robson,  Robert,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

Royal  Institution,  Liverpool.  David  Thomson,  M.D., 
Hon.  Sec.,  for  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society. 

Ryland,  Arthur,  Birmingham. 

Ryland.  Miss,  Barford-hill,  Warwick. 

Salisbury,  The  Rev.  The  Dean  of,  F.R.S.,  Salisbury. 
Salt,  Titus,  Bradford. 

Samen,  Leopold,  Manchester. 

Saul,  Chas.  J.  Booth- street,  Manchester. 

Sawers,  John,  Stirling  (Provost). 

Schines  N.  Souchargs,  and  Co.,  Manchester. 

Schwabe,  Adolph,  Manchester. 

Schwann,  Kell,  and  Co.,  Huddersfield. 


Shaw,  Holroyd,  and  Shaw,  Huddersfield. 

Shea,  John,  Cork. 

Shepley,  Miss,  Wandsworth. 

Simpson,  Thompson,  & Co..  Manchester. 

Slagg,  John,  Manchester. 

Smirlce,  Edward,  72,  Grosvenor-street. 

Smith,  James  Scott,  Distillery,  Whitechapel-road. 
Spence,  William,  F.R.S.,  18,  Lower  Seymour-street, 
Portman-square. 

Spent,  Wm.,  6,  Park-place-villas. 

Spiers,  Richard  James,  Alderman,  Oxford. 

Sutcliffe,  W.,  Bradford. 

Tartt,  W.  M.,  (Hon.  L.  Sec. ) Sandford-place,  Cheltenham. 
Taylor,  Garnett,  and  Co. , Manchester. 

Thornton,  Samuel,  The  Elms,  Highgate,  Birmingham. 
Tolson,  James,  and-Son,  Huddersfield. 

Turner,  J.  Aspinall,  Manchester. 

Tweedale,  James,  Rochdale. 

Twining,  T.,jun.,  Twickenham. 

Twist  Co.,  The,  Oxford-road,  Manchester. 

Walker,  Thomas,  Penshire-road,  Birmingham. 

Wampen,  Dr.,  91,  Upper-Ebury-street,  Pimlico.* 
Waterhouse,  John,  F.R.S.,  Halifax. 

Watkins,  W.,  Manchester. 

Watney,  D. 

Watney,  D.,  jun. 

Watney,  John. 

Watts,  James,  Mayor  of  Manchester. 

Webster,  John,  Aberdeen  (Provost). 

Welsford,  George  Culverwell,  Weymouth. 

Westhead,  W.  B.,  Manchester. 

Whichcord,  John,  Maidstone. 

Whitworth,  Joseph,  Manchester. 

Willanc,  William,  Huddersfield. 

Willans,  William,  and  Co.,  Huddersfield. 

Willens,  B.,  Manchester. 

Williams,  David,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  the  Vice  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  New  College,  Oxford. 
Williams,  E.,  West  Stockwell-street,  Colchester." 
Wilson,  George  F.,  Belmont,  Vauxhall. 

Wilson,  George,  Manchester. 

Wilson,  John. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  W.,  Wandswoith. 

Winfield,  R.  M.,  Cambridge-street,  Birmingham. 
Winkworth  and  Procter,  Manchester. 

Wolff,  A.  I.,  Manchester. 

Woodcock,  Henry,  70,  St.  Giles,  Norwich. 

Wood  and  Wright,  Manchester. 

Wragg,  Francis,  Broom-hall-park,  Sheffield. 

Wrigley,  James,  Netherton,  near  Huddersfield. 

Wrigley,  J.  and  T.  C.  and  Co.,  Huddersfield. 

Yates,  Edwin,  Higlifield,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Yorke,  Grantham,  The  Rev.,  Birmingham. 

N.B. — -This  list  being  printed  from  signatures,  some  of 
which  were  not  very  legible,  the  Secretary  will  feel 
obliged  by  notice  of  any  error. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  Second  Conversazione  of  the  present 
Session  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening  last, 
when  the  pictures  and  sketches  of  the  late 
Thomas  Seddon  were  collected  for  exhibition 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Committee  for 
the  “ Seddon  Subscription  Fund,”  and  of  Mr. 
W.  M.  Rossetti,  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

Several  cabinet  pictures  of  the  French  School 
from  the  gallery  of  J.  Anderson  Rose,  Esq., 
were  kindly  lent  by  that  gentleman.  Original 
drawings,  by  M.  Callow,  H.  Gastineau,  J.  D. 
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Harding,  W.  Hunt,  D.  McKewan,  Oakley,  &c., 
togetlier  with  copies  by  the  Chromo-litliographic 
process,  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  George  Row- 
ney  and  Company,  and  in  many  instances  the 
copies  were  placed  by  the  side  of  the  originals, 
so  as  to  show  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of 
reproduction  has  arrived. 

Specimens  of  photographic  miniatures,  coloured 
in  transparent  colours, were  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Lock,  of  Regent-street,  and  photogi’apliic  por- 
traits of  Members  of  the  present  Parliament  by 
Mr.  Mayall.  Some  portfolios  of  photographs  of 
Indian  temples,  &c.,  were  contributed  by  the 
East  India  Company. 

The  plans  for  metropolitan  improvements  and 
the  embankment  of  the  Thames,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Francis  Bennocli,  were  examined  with  much 
interest. 

In  the  upper  suite  of  rooms  were  specimens  of 
philosophical  and  mechanical  apparatus,  including 
a model  of  Rennie’s  disc  engine,  and  the  new 
altitude  and  azimuth  instrument  manufactured 
for  the  East  India  Company,  by  Messrs.  Elliott, 
Brothers,  as  well  as  sets  of  portable  apparatus  for 
illustrating  numerous  electrical  phenomena,  by 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath.  Messrs.  R.  Knight 
and  Co.  exhibited  the  new  telegraphic  signal- 
bells  invented  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Walker,  F.R.S.,  for 
ordinary  train  signalling,  and  for  special  commu- 
nication in  case  of  accident  on  railways. 

The  recording  telegraph  intended  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  Atlantic  cable  was  shown 
in  action  by  Messrs.  Siemens,  a specimen  of  the 
cable  itself  being  also  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Newall.  Mr.  Ladd,  of  Chancery -lane,  performed 
some  brilliant  experiments  with  a Bentley’s  in- 
duction coil  ; and  Mr.  Wheeler  showed  his  new 
and  powerful  Gas  Carbon  battery.  The  Nauti- 
lus diving  apparatus,  exhibited  by  the  Nautilus 
Company,  was  shown  in  action. 

Specimens  of  carving  for  the  Sultan’s  new 
palace  at  Constantinople,  were  contributed  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  as  well  as  some  photographs  of 
Jerusalem,  and  a fragment  of  engraved  marble 
from  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 

Mr.  B.  Ferrcy  exhibited  specimens  of  a new 
and  simple  method  of  producing  ornamental 
surfaces  in  stucco,  during  the  ordinary  operation 
of  plastering. 

Home  Paraffine  Candles,  obtained  from  Irish 
Peat,  and  affording  a brilliant  light,  were  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  J.  C.  and  J.  Field,  ofWigmore- 
street.  Pianofortes,  of  novel  and  improved  con- 
struction, were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dewrance, 
Owen  and  Stodart,  and  F.  Priestley.  The  collec- 
tion of  patented  inventions  of  the  past  year  was 
also  thrown  open. 

Mr.  Ruskin  delivered  a most  able  and  interesting  ad- 
dress upon  the  artistic  works  of  the  late  Thomas  Seddon, 
which  was  listened  to  throughout  with  the  most  marked 
attention,  by  the  large  assembly.  He  commenced  by 
remarking  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  intention,  in  appear- 


ing before  them,  toenterinto  ageneral  consideration  of  the 
views  which  had  actuated  the  formation  of  the  committee 
which  had  been  set  on  foot,  relative  to  the  purchase  by 
the  nation  of  Seddon’s  great  picture  of  Jerusalem,  which 
was  now  exhibited  before  them.  There  were  associated 
in  that  committee  men  of  various  opinions,  and  of  vari- 
ous professions,  and  there  was  such  a contrast  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  individuals  who  had  united  to  further  this 
object,  that  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he  should 
appear  before  this  meeting  in  any  way  as  the  exponent 
of  all  their  various  views.  He  might,  perhaps,  be  al- 
lowed, in  some  measure,  to  express  the  views  of  that 
portion  of  the  committee  who  began  the  movement,  with 
whom  he  entirely  sympathised.  He  believed  that  some 
objection  had  been  taken  to  the  idea  of  placing  this  pic- 
ture in  the  national  collection  of  paintings,  because  it 
was  said  that  they  sought  to  bring  it  forward  as  a unique 
picture,  or  as  one  so  admirable  that  they  were  never 
likely  to  look  upon  such  again.  For  his  own  part  he 
differed  from  that  view.  It  was  not  because  he  con- 
sidered it  remarkable,  but  because  he  considered  it  not  re- 
markable, that  he  wished  this  picture  to  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation ; he  regarded  it  as  the  type  of  a 
class  of  pictures  and  of  works  which  might  be  un- 
derstood and  imitated  by  other  men,  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  which  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
nation  in  future.  In  like  manner  it  had  been  said  that 
it  v'as  sought,  as  it  were,  to  canonise  Seddon  as  a saint 
— immortalise  him  as  a hero — that  they  wished  to  bring 
forward  his  death  as  a martyrdom  to  the  cause  of  paint- 
ing. But  it  was  not  so.  The  death  of  Seddon  had  nothing 
remarkable  or  extraordinary  in  its  character,  but  was 
merely  a type  of  a class  of  deaths  which  were  being  con- 
tinually offered  up  to  the  nation  by  great  and  good  men, 
but  which,  in  this  case,  a concurrence  of  pathetic  circum- 
stances justified  them  in  bringing  before  the  public 
notice.  The  simple  sacrifice  of  life  had  in  it  nothing 
unusual — it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a melancholy  thing  to 
reflect  how  continually  we  all  of  us  lived  upon  the  lives 
of  others,  and  that  in  two  ways  — viz.,  upon  lives 
which  we  take,  and  upon  lives  which  are  given.  It  was 
a terrible  expression  to  use — this  of  taking  life,  but  it 
was  a true  one.  We  took  life  in  all  cases  in  which,  either 
for  higher  wages,  or  by  the  compulsion  of  commercial 
pressure,  men  were  occupied,  without  sufficient  protection 
or  guardianship,  in  dangerous  employments,  involving  an 
average  loss  of  life,  for  which  life  we  paid  thoughtlessly 
in  the  price  of  the  commodity,  which,  so  far,  was  the 
price  of  blood.  Nay,  more  than  this,  it  was  a well- 
recognized  fact  that  there  was  scarcely  an  art  or  a 
science  in  the  present  day,  in  which  there  was 
not  some  concomitant  circumstance  of  danger  or 
disease,  which  science  had  not  striven  to  abate 
proportionably  with  the  endeavours  to  advance  the  skill 
of  the  workmen.  And  thus,  though  we  had  abolished 
slavery,  we  literally  bargained  daily  for  the  lives  of  our 
fellow  men,  although  we  should  shrink  with  horror  at 
the  idea  of  purchasing  their  bodies:  and  if  these  evils, 
arising  partly  from  pressure  of  population,  but  more 
from  carelessness  and  cruelty  in  masters  and  consumers, 
from  desire  of  cheapness,  or  blind  faith  in  commercial 
necessities — if  these  evils  went  on  increasing  at  the  rate 
it  seemed  but  too  probable  they  would,  England  would 
soon  have  to  add  another  supporter  to  her  shield.  She 
had  good  right  still  to  her  lion,  never  more  than  now. 
But  she  needed,  in  justice,  another,  to  show  that  if  she 
could  pour  forth  life  blood  nobly,  she  could  also  drink 
it  cruelly;  she  should  have  not  only  the  lion,  but  the 
vampire.  These  remarks  applied  to  what  was  only  too 
justly  termed  the  taking  of  life;  but  in  other  cases 
lives  were  given,  as  by  the  active  and  enterprising  ex- 
plorer of  unknown  regions,  and  the  brave  and  devoted 
soldier  and  sailor.  These  sacrifices  we  might  accept,  if 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  offered  was  a just  one.  He 
had  to  bring  before  them  that  evening  an  instance  of 
such  a sacrifice,  and  to  explain  and  justify  its  cause. 
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Mr.  Buskin  then  graphically  reviewed  the  progress 
in  the  art  of  painting  from  the  8th  and  10th  centuries  up 
to  the  time  of  Raphael,  and  exhibited  some  of  the  early 
specimens  of  English  art,  which,  by  their  quaintness  of 
design  and  colouring,  created  considerable  amusement 
amongst  the  audience.  He  also  called  attention  to  re- 
markable specimens  around  the  room  of  the  pre-Raphael- 
ite  style,  tracing  the  development  of  that  style  by  an 
analysis  of  the  state  of  Italian  art  when  the  pre-Raphaelite 
principle  first  began  to  operate  upon  it.  The  whole 
secret  of  the  progress  of  Italian  art  from  the  8th  century 
up  to  the  time  of  Raphael,  was  to  be  found  in  the  sim- 
plicity and  truthfulness  of  the  principle  followed  through- 
out—simplicity  of  principle  and  earnestness  of  purpose. 
Art  was  then  unembarrassed  by  the  disputes  of  critics. 
There  was  an  intense  religious  purpose  at  the  root  of  it, 
and  an  intense  simplicity  of  approbation  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  They  received  all  that  was  done  frankly, 
and  frankly  admired  it.  There  was  richness  and 
truth  in  the  decoration,  and  they  never  restricted 
their  inventive  genius  for  fear  that  anything 
might  be  overloaded.  The  richer  their  work,  was 
the  better  they  liked  it.  They  made  their  walls  as 
gorgeous  as  they  could  ; they  innocently  and  always  loved 
bright  colours  and  beautiful  forms,  striving,  however, 
chiefly  to  add  more  and  more  of  truthfulness  to  their 
representations.  It  was  not  the  pursuit  of  beauty  that 
led  from  “ The  Serpent  beguiling  Eve”  up  to  the 
Madonna  of  Raphael,  but  it  was  the  greater  accuracy  of 
perception,  and  greater  veracity  of  the  lines,  whch  led 
the  artist  on.  He  need  not  dwell  upon  the  powers  which 
the  Italians  had,  up  to  the  15th  century,  of  bringing 
forward  the  greatest  arts.  After  that  period  both  the 
principles  to  which  he  had  adverted  were  broken  through. 
They  reached  the  climax  of  power  and  then  yielded  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  principles  which  led  to  it. 
They  lost  their  love  of  truth,  and  pursued  beauty  instead  of 
it.  They  lost  their  earnestness  of  heart,  and  aimed  only  at 
amusement.  Hence,  in  Italy  an  art  falsely  beautiful, 
and  in  Flanders  an  art  meanly  imitative.  Modern  pre- 
Raphaelitism  was  a reaction  against  both  these  errors. 
It  sought  veracity  more  than  beauty ; but  such  veracities 
only  as  were  useful  to  mankind.  Pre-Raphaelitism  was 
simply  to  be  defined  as  “ the  pursuit  of  truth  in  art, 
with  a useful  purpose,”  and  one  of  the  main  advantages 
of  its  system  was  to  bring  into  service  minds  of  every 
class ; for,  in  all  ages,  there  were  the  two  great  classes  of 
artists,  men  of  inventive  minds,  and  men  of  more  or  less 
prosaic  minds  ; and  the  great  danger  of  following  the 
theory  of  beauty  only,  was  to  make  the  matter  of  fact 
minds  comparatively  useless,  and  yet  they  were  the  most 
common  amongst  them.  There  were  more  men  capable 
of  pursuing  a simple  problem,  or  representing  a simple 
fact,  than  there  were  men  capable  of  following  at  any  dis- 
tance in  the  path  of  the  great  inventive  painters.  The 
object  of  a nation  should  be  to  make  all  artists  equally 
useful  and  happy,  and  to  bring  the  gift  of  everyman  into 
effective  service,  and  makehislife honourable,  worthy,  and 
useful  to  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged.  The  pre- 
Raphaelites  had  been  regarded  as  one  class  of  men  only. 
He  wished  to  explain  to  them  that  they  were  composed 
of  two  entirely  separate  classes.  There  were  the  poetical 
pre-Raphaelites  and  the  prosaic  pre-Eaphaelites,  and  the 
prosaic  were  the  more  important  of  the  two.  The  spirit 
of  the  present  age  was  strictly  scientific,  and  all  that 
they  could  do  more  than  was  done  in  the  earlier  ages 
must  be  on  the  side  of  truth,  and  could  not  be  on  the 
side  of  imagination.  The  earlier  times  were  what  the 
brilliant,  active  imagination  of  youth  was  compared  to 
the  seriousness  and  earnestness  of  old  age,  when  it  was 
| earnest — for  frivolous  old  age  was  the  most  frivolous  of 
] all — -but  it  was,  most  true  that  as  they  were  aged 
i amongst  nations  so  they  might  become  greater  than  those 
! which  had  gone  before  them,  if  they  brought  out  the 
peculiar  character  which  God  had  impressed  upon  them. 
The  peculiar  power  of  poetry  upon  them  at  present  was 


more  or  less  lost  from  the  quantity  supplied.  They 
did  not  want  an  unlimited  number  of  poetical  fancies, 
but  they  wanted  a continuous  advance  in  the  knowledge  of 
facts  ; and,  without  denying  the  use  of  all  that  had  been 
done  by  our  great  poets,  still  they  did  not  want  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  poetry.  Their  habits  were  getting  more 
superficial  in  literature,  because  they  were  constantly 
seeking  to  add  to  the  stores  of  imagination  whilst  they 
had  not  time  enough  to  add  to  the  stores  of  fact.  Thus 
they  were  too  much  neglecting  the  gifts  which  had  been 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  ancestors,  and  they  would  be 
wiser  to  turn  their  attention  in  some  degree  away  from  mo- 
dern imagination,  and  preserve  more  perfectly  that  which 
was  produced  when  the  nations  of  Europe  were  young. 
Science  had  brought  forward  the  disposition  to  test  facts 
more  accurately,  which  was  adverse,  more  or  less,  to 
imagination,  but  which  should  direct  to  the  grasping  of 
the  facts  around  them  ; and  it  was  this  special  direction 
of  painting  which,  he  believed,  ought  to  be  cultivated. 
They  too  often  wasted  intellect  now,  by  trying  to  make 
it  imaginative.  They  might  waste  the  life  of  a man  by 
leading  him  to  imitate  the  powers  of  another;  but  they 
could  not  lead  one  inventive  mind  to  greater  powers  than 
it  had  originally,  or  to  grasp  a greater  range  than  that 
which  God  had  appointed  for  it ; but  what  they  could 
do  was  to  prevent  persons  from  wasting  their  energies, 
and  attempting  that  of  which  they  were  incapable.  If 
they  imparted  knowledge  and  industry  enough,  the 
imagination  would  come  out.  Without  knowledge  and 
industry  none  of  those  feelings  would  be  nobly  or  justly 
expressed.  The  works  of  Thomas  Seddon  had  to  his 
(Mr.  Ruskin’s)  mind  arisen  at  a period  of  momentous 
importance  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  proportion,  it 
would  seem , as  nati  ons  advanced  in  mercantile  importance, 
as  commerce  advanced,  so  the  influential  persons  of  all 
countries  seemed  bent  upon  destroying  whatever  stood 
in  the  way  of  modern  improvement,  and  the  work  of 
destruction  was  going  on  fatally  throughout  France  and 
Italy.  In  England  it  had  been  accomplished  already, 
but  it  was  taking  place,  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  of 
a country,  over  all  Europe.  Therefore  it  was  that  he 
was  anxious  that  pictures  in  modern  days* should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  representation  simply  of  facts,  to  the  repre- 
sentation either  of  architecture  or  scenery  of  which  the  as- 
sociations were  likely  to  be  swept  away  by  what  was  called 
modern  progress  or  improvement.  This  was  the  cause 
which  the  committee  had  it  in  their  mind's  to  bring  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  present  occasion . This  cause  had 
been  advanced  by  many  men,  before  the  sacrifice  of  Sed- 
don’s  life.  But  there  was  this,  at  least,  of  singular  and 
pathetic  in  what  Mr.  Seddon  had  done — that  he  had 
turned  away,  of  his  own  free  will,  from  the  paths  ot 
imagination  to  those  of  historical  and  matter-of-fact  re- 
presentation. They  would  see,  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
the  noble  picture  “ Penelope  that  was  the  first  which 
Mr.  Seddon  painted;  it  was  noble  in  every  possible  way; 
it  showed  inventive  genius  of  the  highest  order— yet 
Mr.  Seddon,  deliberately  measuring  his  own  strength, 
and  measuring  the  importance  of  the  two  tasks  which 
lay  at  his  choice,  sternly  turned  from  the  temptations  of 
Fancy,  and  set  out  on  a journey  of  danger  and  long  self- 
denial,  in  order  faithfully  to  record  the  scenery  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Not  only  was  Seddon  peculiar  in 
the  direction  which  he  gave  to  his  pre-Raphaelite 
endeavours,  but  it  was  to  be  added  that  Seddon  took  a 
peculiar  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  workmen  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Ruskin  proceeded  to  narrate  the  establish- 
ment by  Seddon,  with  the  co-operation  of  Nevill  Warren, 
of  the  first  school  of  design  in  London,  called  the  North 
London  School  of  Design  for  workmen,  in  Camden-town, 
the  principal  superintendence  of  which  devolved  upon 
Seddon  himself,  conjointly  with  the  satisfaction  of  the 
other  arduous  claims  upon  his  time,  attention,  and  hard 
labour.  His  great  exertions  during  that  period  of  his 
life,  it  was  believed  impaired  his  constitution,  and  were 
regarded  as  the  primal  cause  of  the  failure  of  his  health 
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in  Syria,  and  his  dying  there.  Mr.  Buskin  then  entered 
into  a recital  of  the  labours  of  Seddon  in  his  last  great 
work  of  “ Jerusalem,”  and  concluded  by  appealing  to  the 
Society  and  those  present  to  aid  in  doing  justice  to  one 
of  our  greatest  artists  by  the  recognition  of  his  genius. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  Committee  to  purchase  for  the 
nation,  from  Mr.  Seddon’s  widow,  his  picture  of  “ Jeru- 
salem, with  the  Mount  of  Olives,”  and  to  present  it,  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Seddon,  to  the  National  Gallery.  The 
picture  was  valued  at  the  price  of  four  hundred  guineas. 
A subscription  for  that  purpose  had  been  opened,  i n which 
all  persons  were  invited  to  join  who  either  felt  respect 
for  Mr.  Seddon’s  genius,  or  desire  to  promote  the  objects 
to  which  he  had  sacrificed  his  life.  What  sum  might 
remain,  after  the  picture  (poorly  valued,  Mr.  Buskin 
thought,  at  such  a price)  had  been  purchased,  it  was  in- 
tended by  the  committee  to  ask  Mrs.  Seddon  to  accept ; 
and  Mr.  Buskin  hoped  that  the  Society  of  Arts,  which 
had  honoured  him  with  their  permission  to  bring  these 
circumstances  before  them,  would  set  the  seal  of  their 
approval  to  the  merit  of  the  painter,  and  thus  grant  the 
only  comfort  which  was  now  possible  to  his  widow,  whose 
sorrow  must  be  deeper  and  more  poignant  in  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  the  hopes  she  had  cherished, 
as  she  watched  the  unfolding  genius  of  her  husband.  It 
was  for  the  Society  now  to  decide,  whether  they  would 
further  this  noble  cause  of  Truth  in  ait,  while  the}^  gave 
honour  to  a good  and  great  man,  and  consolation  to 
those  who  loved  him,  or  whether  they  would  add  one 
more  to  the  victories  of  oblivion,  and  suffer  this  picture, 
wrought  in  the  stormy  desert  of  Aceldama,  which  was 
the  last  of  his  labours,  to  be  also  the  type  of  their  re- 
ward : whether  they  would  suffer  the  thorn  and  the 
thistle  to  choke  the  seed  that  he  had  sown,  and  the  sand 
of  the  desert  to  weep  over  his  forgotten  grave. 

Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.B.S.,  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Buskin  for  his  address,  and  announced  that  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Seddon’s  works  would  remain  open  for 
inspection  to  the  end  of  May. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  especially  due 
to  those  gentlemen  who,  by  lending  the  works  of 
art  and  other  objects  of  interest  above  mentioned, 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
members. 


A FEW  BEMABKS  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  USES 
OF  THE  MABINE  ALGiE. 

By  P.  L.  Simmonds. 

The  premiums  for  essays  offered  by  Sir  W.  C. 
Trevelyan,  on  the  application  of  the  Marine  Algal  and 
their  products  as  food  or  medicine  for  man  and  domestic 
animals,  will,  I trust,  be  the  means  of  eliciting  much 
valuable  economic  information  in  a comparatively 
neglected  field  of  inquiry.  The  subject  is  one  that  had 
not  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for  in  the  premium  list  for  the  present  year,  infor- 
mation, I perceive,  is  invited  as  to  the  mode  in  which  size 
from  sea-weed  is  prepared  and  used  by  the  Chinese. 

Sea-weed  occupies,  perhaps,  the  largest  geographical 
range  of  any  known  vegetable  production,  being  found  in 
more  or  less  abundance  wherever  there  is  sea  to  nourish 
it.  And  yet,  economically,  it  has  been  applied  to  few 
purposes  esculent,  medical,  or  manufacturing,  and,  in  a 
chemical  point  of  view,  the  fuci  have  been  considered 
almost  beneath  investigation.  Far,  however,  from  being 
what  Hr.  Johnson  terms  them,  “noxious  and  useless 
plants,”  they  subserve  many  important  purposes  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  and  might  be  much  more  generally 
utilized. 

The  natural  history  view  of  the  algae  family  has  been 
investigated  byjseveral  popular  scientific  inquirers,  but 
no  one  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  into  any 


lengthened  investigation  of  their  uses  to  man  and  the- 
domestic  animals,  or  to  consider  how  they  might  be  more 
generally  applied  to  economic  purposes.  Avery  valuable 
paper  appeared  recently,  however,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  J ournal,  by  a well-known  authorandscientific 
investigator,  Dr.  John  Davy,  F.B.S.,  which  contains 
some  analyses  and  remarks  well  worthy  the  consideration 
of  those  intending  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered.  The 
experiments  and  researches  are,  however,  confined  to  four 
species  of  sea  weed  common  to  our  coasts,  but  they  may, 
as  Dr.  Davy  hopes,  induce  others  to  engage  in  and  extend 
the  inquiry  concerning  a class  of  substances  which, 
certainly  have  not  yet  received  the  degree  of  attention 
they  deserve,  especially  from  the  analytical  chemist. 

A brief  digest  of  their  present  uses,  and  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  in  respect  to  sea-weeds,  from  the  most  reliable 
information,  scattered  over  a variety  of  sources,  may  not 
be  unacceptable  in  guiding  the  inquiries  of  those  who  have 
not  given  much  attention  to  this  interesting  branch  of 
study.  In  its  various  phases,  esculent,  medicinal, 
manufacturing,  and  agricultural,  it  requires  closer  in- 
vestigation. The  abundance  of  vegetation  with  which 
the  All-wise  Creator  has  stored  the  deep  has  certainly  not 
been  provided  in  vain,  and  was  doubtless  intended  to 
contribute  to  the  service  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  for  the  general  economy  of  nature.  From 
the  limited  space  available  in  the  Journal , 1 can  glance 
but  briefly  at  some  of  the  varieties  of  sea-weed,  leaving 
the  fuller  details  to  be  filled  up  by  those  who  have  more 
leisure  and  facility  for  prosecuting  the  inquiry. 

Dulse. — The  Rhodomcnia  palmata  of  Greville,  passes- 
under  a variety  of  names,  dulse,  dylisk,  or  dellish,  and 
among  the  Highlanders  as  dullisg  or  water-leaf.  It  is 
nutritious  but  sudorific,  and  has  a smell  resembling 
violets.  It  is  employed  as  food  by  the  poor  of  many 
northern  nations.  When  well  washed  this  alga  is  almost 
tasteless  : chewed- — the  manner  in  which  it  is  commonly 
eaten  by  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  without  being  dressed — 
it  has  a mucilaginous  feel  in  the  mouth,  with  a slight 
acrid  aftertaste. 

The  Icelanders  wash  it  thoroughly  in  fresh  water  and 
dry  it  in  the  air,  when  it  becomes  covered  with  a white 
powdery  substance,  which  is  sweet  and  palatable  ; it  is 
then  packed  in  close  casks  and  preserved  for  eating.  It 
is  used  in  this  state  with  fish  and  butter,  or  else  by  the 
higher  classes,  boiled  in  milk,  with  the  addition  of  rye 
flour.  In  Kamschatka,  a fermented  liquor  is  produced 
from  it. 

It  is  consumed  in  considerable  quantities  throughout 
the  maritime  countries  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of  this  sea- 
weed, and  sheep  and  deer  eat  it  with  so  much  avidity,  that 
they  are  occasionally  drowned  by  going  too  far  from  land 
in  quest  of  it  at  low-water.  The  fronds  of  another  sea- 
weed, the  Films  vesiculosus  of  Linnaeus,  forms  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  winter  food  of  cattle  and  sheep  in 
the  Western  Hebrides.  It  is  known  as  seaware,  and  sea- 
wrack,  and  as  black  or  swine  tang.  It  makes  good 
manure,  and  furnishes  kelp.  In  Gothland  the  bladder 
fucus  is  generally  given  to  pigs  ; other  common  species 
constitute  a part  of  the  fodder  upon  which  the  cattle  are 
supported  in  Norway. 

In  Iceland  the  Fucus  vesiculosus  passes  under  the  name 
of  Doughlaghman,  and  of  four  kinds  of  seaweed  used 
for  food  on  the  coast  of  Donegal,  this  species  seems  to  be 
held  in  the  greatest  estimation. 

To  go  farther  from  home,  we  find  the  large  sea-tangle. 
Laminaria  potatorum,  furnishing  the  natives  of  Australia 
with  a proportion  of  their  instruments,  vessels,  and  food, 
while  other  species  of  the  same  family  constitute  an 
equally  important  resource  to  the  poor  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  and  to  the  Fuegians,  and  inhabitants 
about  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Van  Die- 
man’s  Land,  samples  of  algae,  cast  upon  Sloper  island, 
were  presented  and  examined,  which  are  known  to  yield 
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a pure  and  delicious  jelly,  to  which  purpose  it  has  been 
for  years  applied. 

Growing  most  common,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
on  every  part  of  the  earth  bound  by  rock  and  washed  by 
salt  water,  is  a seaweed,  known  by  the  name  of  “ Bull 
Ivelp  ; ” it  varies  in  length  and  substance,  according  to 
its  local  position ; it  has  a thick  stem,  and  flat  oval- 
shaped leaf,  and  is  about  the  thickness  of  sole-leather. 
The  aborigines  of  Van  Dieman’sLaud,  New  South  Wales, 
and  New  Zealand,  and  probably  those  of  every  sea-girt 
shore,  highly  prize  this  weed  as  an  article  of  food ; they 
estimate  it,  indeed,  as  most  nutritious  and  palatable. 
Mr.  Howie  was  first  made  acquainted  with  the  nourish- 
ing-properties of  the11  Bull  Kelp”  many  years  ago,  when 
engaged  with  several  aborigines  on  King’s  Island,  bury- 
ing the  drowned  people  by  the  ill-fated  ship  Catarique, 
and  when  falling  short  of  provisions  he  feared  the  neces- 
sity of  having  to  return  to  Melbourne  for  a supply.  The 
aborigines  requested  him  to  keep  the  provisions  left  for 
the  use  of  himself  and  the  white  people  with  him  ; they 
told  him  they  had  plenty  of  good  food — showed  him  the 
bull  kelp,  and  explained  their  mode  of  dressing  it.  Mr. 
Howie  partook  of  it,  and  has,  since  then,  frequently  for 
days  together,  lived  entirely  upon  it.  He  described  it  as 
exceedingly  nutritive,  and  even  fattening. 

The  mode  of  dressing  bull  kelp  is  very  simple  ; it  is 
picked  from  the  rocks,  and  dried  in  the  sun ; after  which 
it  is  roasted.  The  aborigines  place  it  on  the  wood 
embers  of  a fire,  and  keep  turning  it,  until  all  parts  are 
equally  cooked  ; it  is  then  soaked  in  fresh  water  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours,  and  is  fit  to  eat,  or,  being  hung  up  and 
dried,  may  be  preserved  for  many  months. , The  natives 
carry  it  about  with  them  on  their  journeys,  and  require 
no  other  description  of  food  ; they  use  it  as  we  do  bread, 
eating  it  by  itself,  or  with  animal  food. 

It  is  not  possible  to  mistake  any  other  description  of 
seaweed  for  bull  kelp.  None  other  grows  like  it.  Pos- 
sessed of  this  knowledge,  and  the  mode  of  converting  it 
into  wholesome  and  even  nourishing  food,  in  the  event 
of  being  cast  away  upon  any  uninhabited  island,  in  the 
absence  of  shell  fish,  the  flesh  of  animals,  or  vegetable 
productions,  man  cannot  starve  ; here  is  food  attainable 
at  all  times  and  in  all  positions — presuming  that  he  can 
obtain  fire  under  all  circumstances.  The  information 
cannot  be  too  generally  circulated. 

Tangle. — The  leathery  flat  fronds  of  Laminaria  digi- 
tata  (Lamoroux),  when  young,  are  employed  as  food  for 
both  man  and  cattle.  It  is  known  under  the  several  names 
of  tangle  in  Scotland,  red-ware  in  the  Orkneys,  sea  gir- 
dles in  England,  and  sea  wand  in  the  Highlands. 

The  tender  fronds  of  the  young  stems  are  eaten  by  the 
Scotch,  and  they  are  boiled  and  given  to  cattle  in  Nord- 
land.  The  dried  stalks  serve  in  the  Orkneys  and  Bretagne 
for  fuel.  The  stems  are  made  into  knife-handles. 

Laver,  sloke,  or  slokaun  (Porpliyra  laciniata , Agardh)  is 
employed  as  food,  salted,  eaten  with  pepper,  vinegar,  and 
oil ; another  species,  P.  vulgaris , has  also  similar 
nutritious  properties.  This  alga  is  much  used  for  culi- 
nary purposes  in  England,  under  the  name  of  Laver,  in 
Ireland  as  sloke,  and  in  Scotland  as  slaak.  It  makes  a 
most  wholesome  and  very  palatable  dish,  the  thin  purple 
and  green  fronds  being  stewed.  They  are  gathered  during 
the  winter  months  only,  being  too  tough  in  the  summer. 
After  being  properly  cleaned,  the  seaweed  is  stewed  with 
a little  butter,  to  prevent  its  getting  a burnt  flavour,  and 
isbroughtto  Belfast,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Drummond, 
it  is  sold  by  measure,  usually  at  the  rateofdd.  per  quart. 
Before  being  brought  to  table,  it  is  again  heated  with  an 
additional  quantity  of  butter,  and  it  is  generally  eaten  with 
vinegar  and  pepper.  The  pepper  dulse  (Laurencia  pinna- 
tifida  of  Lamouroux)  distinguished  for  its  pungent  taste, 
is  often  used  as  acondiment.whenotherseaweedsareeaten. 
There  was  a time  when  the  cry  of  “buy  dulse  and 
tangle,”  was  as  common  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  as  is  that  of  “ water-cresses”  now  in  our  me- 
tropolis. 


Another  sea-weed,  growing  on  rocks  in  the  sea,  in  deep 
water,  passes  under  the  various  local  names  ofbadderlocks 
and  hen-ware  in  Scotland,  honey-ware  in  Orkney,  and 
murlins,  &c.,  in  other  localities.  It  is  the  Alaria  esculenta 
of  Greville.  The  stout  mid-rib  is  eaten,  when  the  olive 
green  frond  is  stripped  off.  It  forms  a part  of  the  simple 
food  of  the  poorer  classes  on  the  Irish  and  Scottish  coast  s, 
in  Denmark,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  This  fucus 
is  of  most  rapid  growth,  and  will  spring  up  to  six 
feet  in  length  in  the  course  of  six  months. 

Mr.  Johns  (Bot.  Ramb.,  279)  does  not  speak  very 
highly  of  this  alga  as  an  esculent.  “ Being  curious,” 
he  says,  “ to  discover  what  kind  of  fern  the  rocks  round 
the  coast  near  the  Giant’s  Causeway  afforded,  I stopped 
one  of  the  men  who  was  going  home  with  his  bundle,  and 
askedhim  to  give  meataste,  prepared  in  the  way  in  which 
it  was  generally  eaten.  He  accordingly  stripped  off  all 
the  expanded  part  of  a long  and  narrow  leaf,  and  pre- 
sented me  with  the  stem  or  midrib.  It  was,  I must 
confess,  as  good  as  I expected,  but  at  best  a very  sorry 
substitute  for  a raw  carrot,  combining  with  the  hardness 
of  the  latter  the  fishy  and  coppery  flavour  of  an  oyster. 
I made  a very  slight  repast,  as  you  may  suppose,  and 
after  having  given  the  man  a few  pence  for  his  civility, 
continued  my  walk.  My  guide,  however,  seemed  to 
think,  that  if  I did  not  choose  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
advantage  which  I had  purchased,  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  not.  He  accordingly  stayed  behind  for 
a minute  or  two,  and  when  he  rejoined  us  was  loaded 
with  a supply  of  the  same  plant,  which  he  continued  to 
munch  with  much  apparent  relish  as  we  pursued  our 
walk.” 

Mr.  Drummond  (Mag.  Zool.  and  Bot.  II.,  p.  148) 
gives  a somewhat  different  account,  both  of  the 
part  which  is  eaten  and  its  flavour — his  observations 
referring  to  the  coast  of  Antrim.  “ It  is  often,”  he 
says,  “ gathered  for  eating,  but  the  part  used  is  the 
leaflets,  and  not  the  midrib,  as  is  commonly  stated.  These 
have  a very  pleasant  taste  and  flavour,  but  soon  cover 
the  mouth  with  a tenacious  greenish  crust,  which  causes 
a sensation  somewhat  like  that  of  the  fat  of  a heart  or 
kidney.” 

The  long  string-like  sea-lace,  or,  as  the  Orkney  people 
call  it,  sea-catgut,  ( Chorda  filum.)  is  collected  as  food  for 
cattle  in  Norway,  and  when  twisted  and  dried,  it  pos- 
sesses a strength  and  toughness  that  adapts  it  for  fishing 
lines. 

The  broad  green  membranous  fronds  of  Ulvalatissima, 
(Linnaaus),  which  have  a bitterish  salt  mucilaginous  taste, 
are  employed  as  food,  stewed,  and  seasoned  with  lemon 
juice.  It  bears  the  name  of  green  laver,  or  sloke,  and 
oyster-green. 

Another  nutritious  alga  is  the  dulse  of  the  south- 
west of  England,  Iridcea  edulis  of  Bory,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Stackhouse,  is  employed  as  food  by  fisher- 
men, either  raw  or  pinched  between  hot  irons  ; its  taste 
is  then  said  to  resemble  roasted  oysters.  The  fronds 
are  flat,  succulent,  and  of  a dull  purple. 

Under  the  several  names  of  Carrigeen  moss,  Irish  moss, 
pearl  moss, — the  fronds  of  Chondrus  crispus,  (Lyngb), 
when  bleached,  enter  now  to  some  extent  into  commerce. 
Containing  a large  quantity  of  gelatine,  it  has  been 
successfully  applied,  instead  of  isinglass,  in  the  making 
of  blanc-mange  and  gellies.  The  blanc-mange  thus  made 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  prepared  with  the 
more  costly  article,  and  is  in  common  use  in  Ireland  at 
the  tables  of  the  opulent.  This  alga  contains  77  or  78 
per  cent,  of  mucilaginous  and  gelatinous  ingredients, 
and  its  gelatine  even  exceeds  isinglass  in  its  power  of  co- 
agulating milk  on  cooling  after  boiling.  According  t 
the  analysis  of  Dr.  Davy,  it  appears  to  be  composed 
principally  of  three  substances  ; one  analogous  to  gum , 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  having  most  of  the  properties 
of  mucilage  as  represented  by  gum-arabic  ; one  analogous 
to  gelatine  as  existing  in  isinglass  soluble  in  boiling 
water ; and  the  third  neither  soluble  in  cold  nor  boiling 
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water,  the  nature  of  which  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
These  constituents  appear  to  exist  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 

28.5  Gummy  matter. 

49.0  Gelatinous  matter. 

22.5  Insoluble  matter. 

100-0 

Carrigeen  moss  is  coming  into  use  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  stock,  and  has  been  employed  for  stiffening  silks, 
&c.  A fucus,  probably  allied  to  this,  found  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  is  boiled  into  a jelly,  and,  being  mixed 
with  sugar  and  the  juice  of  oranges  or  lemons,  makes  a 
very  agreeable  dish. 

The  Laminaria  saccharina  is  interesting  from  the  fact 
of  its  containing  sugar.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  Japan, 
where  it  is  extensively  used  as  an  article  of  diet ; being 
first  washed  in  cold  rain-water,  and  then  boiled  in  milk 
or  broth.  Dr.  Stenhouse  obtained  from  it  mannite,  from 
which  he  manufactured  an  article  as  purely  white  and 
almost  as  sweet  as  loaf  sugar. 

Another  fucus,  the  JDurvillia  edulis  of  Bory,  is  sold 
commonly  as  a table  esculent  in  the  markets  of  Chile. 

Seaweed  supplies  a favourite  article  of  food  to  millions 
of  people  of  all  classes  in  the  Japan  and  the  Kurile 
islands.  The  kambou  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  sea- 
cabbage  of  the  Russians,  is  the  Fucus  saccharimis  which 
is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  islands  and  shores  of 
Eastern  Asia.  It  is  spread  out  upon  the  sand  to  dry, 
then  collected  together  in  heaps  resembling  haycocks,  and 
covered  with  matting,  until  the  time  arrives  for  loading 
the  vessels  which  carry  it  from  the  Kurile  islands  to  the 
ports  of  the  southern  islands  of  Japan.  It  is  used  in 
soup,  or,  wrapped  round  when  fish , both  are  boiled  and  eaten 
together.  Often  it  is  broiled  on  the  fire ; salt  is  strewed 
on  it,  and  it  is  eaten  without  any  further  dressing.  On 
some  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Niphon  it  is  gathered,  dried, 
and  roasted  over  the  coals,  rubbed  down  to  a very  fine 
powder,  and  eaten  with  boiled  rice  or  in  soup. 


Experiments  made  by  Dit.  Apjohn,  in  Conjunction 
with  Dr.  Davy,  in  July,  1854. 

Nitrogen  Per  Cent. 

Specimens  supplied  Chondrus  crispus,  blenched  2.152 

by  Dr.  Davy,  and-  Fucus  vcsiculosus..  2.379 

dried  at  212.°  (_ Ilhodomenia  pulmata  (Dylisk).  3.776 


Experiments  made  by  Dr.  Apjohn,  in  Aug.  1854. 


o 
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Chondrus  crispus , bleached,  from  Bewly 

and  Evans 

17-92 

82*0& 

1*534 

9*587 

Chondrus  crispus, unbleached,  Ballycastle 

21*47 

78*53 

2*142 

13*387 

Gigartina  mammillosa , Ballycastle  

Chondrus  crispus , bleached,  Bewly  and 

21*55 

78*45 

2*198 

13*737 

19*70 

80*21 

1*485 

9*281 

Chondrus  crispus,  unbleached.  Bally- 

19*95 

SO  04 

2*510 

15*687 

Laminaria  digitate , or  Dulse  Tangle, 

Ballycastle  

21*38 

78*02 

1*588 

9-925 

Laminaria  digitaia , or  Black  Tangle, 

GS-95 

31*05 

1*396 

8*725 

Jlhodomcnia  palmata , or  Dylisk,  Bally- 

10*56 

83*44 

3*465 

21*656 

Porphyra  laciniata,  or  Lcvrc,  Ballycastle 

17*41 

82*59 

4-G50 

29*062 

Iriita  edulis,  Ballycastle  

19*61 

80*39 

3*088 

19*300 

A Maria  esculent  a,  or  Murlins,  Ballycastle 

17*91 

82*09 

2*424 

15*150 

M 

Ca  1 

N.B. — The  amount  of  water  given  in  this  table  is 
considerably  less  than  what  belongs  to  the  alga;  when 
fresh  from  the  sea,  for  they  had  all  undergone  a partial 
drying  preparatory  to  being  sent  up  from  Ballycastle  to 
Dublin  for  analysis. 


That  these  seaweeds  are  deserving  of  the  reputation 
which  they  have  amongst  the  poor,  to  whom  their  use  as 
articles  of  food,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  chiefly  re- 
stricted, and  most  of  all  in  Ireland,  is  in  a manner  de- 
monstrated by  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  the 
able  chemist  I have  just  quoted,  and  on  whose  accuracy 
the  most  perfect  reliance  may  be  placed.  Dr.  Apjohn,  in 
an  interesting  lecture  which  he  delivered  at  a meeting 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  and  since 
published  in  that  Society’s  Journal,  has  given  some 
account  of  these  experiments. 

Per-Centage  op  Nitrogen  in  Various  Edible  Sub- 


stances DRIED  AT  212.° 

Potatoes 541 

Flour  of  first  quality  1.817 

Beet  roots  (mean  of  13  experiments) 1 .848 

Mangolds  (mean  of  3 experiments)  1.781 

Swedish  turnips  (mean  of  5 experiments)  ...  1.843 

Means 1.567 


These  results  are  so  unexpected,  that  could  there.be  any 
doubt  (which  I have  not)  of  their  accuracy,  it  might  be 
questioned.  The  mean  of  them  shows  that  the  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  these  alga  contain,  exceeds  that  not  only 
of  the  ordinary  articles  of  vegetable  food,  but  even  that 
of  wheaten  flour  of  the  first  quality,  being  as  2,407  to 
1,317. 

Corsican  Moss.— Properly  this  consists  of  a species  of 
riocaria,  P.  Ilelminthochortos  of  Nees.  It  is  the  Graci- 
laria  Spoerococci/s,  or  Gigantina.  Ilelminthochortos  of  others. 
As  sold  in  the  shops  this  so-called  moss  consists  of  various 
marine  productions,  especially  of  Lauren cia  obtusa,  with  a 
very  little  riocaria  intermixed.  It  is  obtained  on  the  coast 
of  Corsica,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
nutritious,  strong  scented,  and  was  formerly  held  in 
repute  as  a vermifuge. 

riocaria  tenax,  the  Spccrococcus,  or  Gracilaria,  tenax  of 
other  authors,  founu  in  the  Eastern  seas,  has  a gela- 
tinousfrond.and,  from  its  glutinous,  nutritious  properties, 
is  used  for  soups  and  jellies  among  the  Chinese,  and  also 
as  size  and  gum.  It  is  imported  in  large  quantities  into 
Canton,  from  the  coasts  of  Fo-kein  and  T chekiang,  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  Chin-chin  glue. 

The  Ceylon  Moss,  Gigartina  lichenoides,  is  a small 
and  delicate  fucus,  of  white  colour  and  flattened  filiform 
shape,  and  contains  about  70  per  cent,  of  starch 
and  vegetable  jelly.  Prepared  with  milk  and  sugar,  and 
flavoured  by  lemon  juice  or  sherry,  it  -would  afford  the 
invalid  a pleasant  article  of  diet  at  sea,  where  other 
jellies  or  their  materials  cannot  be  so  easily  preserved. 

Agar-Agar. — This  is  the  Malay  name  for  an  alga, 
which  has  long  been  an  article  of  commerce  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  and  is  extensively  imported  into  China. 
When  boiled  with  sugar  it  forms  a sweet  jelly,  much  re- 
sembling that  made  from  calves’  feet,  and  is  highly 
esteemed, both  by  Europeans  and  natives,  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  flavour.  Its  cheapness  and  admirable  qualities 
render  it  worthy  of  greater  attention  as  an  article  of 
trade. 

The  bamboo-lattice  work  for  lanterns  in  China  is 
covered  with  paper,  which,  when  saturated  with  this 
gum,  is  semi-transparent.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  and  paper,  and  is  preferable  to  flour  for 
making  paste,  as  insects  avoid  it. 

Agar-Agar  is  prepared  at  Malacca,  in  the  shape  of  a 
clear  jelly,  which  is  much  admired.  The  plant  is  found 
on  the  rocks  at  Pulo  Ticoos,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
neighbouring  islands.  It  is  blanched  in  the  sun  for  two 
days,  or  until  it  is  quite  white.  It  is  obtained  on  the 
submerged  banks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macassar 
Celebes,  by  the  Bajow-laut,  or  sea-gipsies,  who  send  it  to 
China.  It  is  also  collected  on  the  reefs  and  rocky  sub- 
merged ledges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Singapore,  and 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  cargoes  of  the  Chinese  junks  on 
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their  return-voyages.  There  are  two  or  three  qualities, 
ranging  in  price- from  12s.  6d.  to  30s.  per  1-J-  cwt. 

The  Ceylon  moss,  Gracellaria  ( Gigartina ) lichtnoidet, 
a small  and  delicate  fucus,  is  also  of  a gelatinous  nature, 
and  after  being  washed  in  fresh  water,  and  pressed  to 
remove  the  salt  and  some  mucilage,  it  is  employed  as  a 
preserve. 

Some  of  these  seaweeds  are  probably  used  by  the 
Salangana,  or  esculent  swallows,  in  constructing  their 
nests',  which  are  esteemed  so  great  a food  delicacy  by 
the  Chinese. 

A seaweed  not  described,  but  passing  locally  under  the 
name  of  Akar  jong  barellah,  is  eaten  by  the  Malays, 
the  fronds  being  dressed  with  curry. 

Occasionally  species  of  Nostoc  are  eaten  in  the  East. 
In  a communication  made  a year  or  two  ago  to  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  specimens  of 
Nostoc  collinun  were  sent  by  Mr.  Frere  from  Shikar- 
poor,  which  were  found  pretty  thickly  strewed  over  a 
space  of  two  or  three  square  miles,  after  a shower  of 
rain,  in  the  month  of  May,  1855.  Tire  natives  described 
it  as  a shower  of  goslit  (meat),  which  they  say  it  resem- 
bled, being,  when  fresh,  of  a soft  pulpy  consistence,  and 
like  flesh  in  colour. 

It  was  an  alga,  not  far  removed  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  from  the  seaweeds  which  are  frequently  boiled 
down  into  a jelly  for  food ; and  in  China,  as  well  as 
in  some  other  countries,  certain  species  of  Nostoc  are 
commonly  eaten.  The  Scindians  were,  therefore,  not  far 
wrong  in  calling  it  gosht,  or  meat;  and  from  the  incon- 
ceivable smallness  of  the  germs  from  which  it  is  first 
generated,  like  the  green  which  makes  its  appearance 
over  objects  that  have  never  been  exposed  to  the  mon- 
soon, yet  present  this  colour  a few  days  after  it  has 
commenced,  the  germs  of  this  Nostoc  might  have  been 
brought  through  the  air  to  the  place  where  they  at 
the  appointed  time  for  their  germination  passed  into 
visible  forms,  which  having  no  earthly  origin  that  the 
ignorant  Scindians  could  conceive^  and  coming  into 
tangible  masses  just  after  a storm,  not  unnaturally  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  they  must  have  been  showered  down 
from  the  heavens.  Happily,  many  of  these  events  which 
appear  miraculous  to  the  ignorant,  and  give  rise  to 
scepticism  among  many  at  the  present  day,  because  they 
are  not  understood,  derive  explanations  from  science 
which  defy  all  attempt  at  disbelief.  It  is  wonderful  to 
the  Scindian  to  see  what  he  can  only  conceive  to  be  a 
substance  rained  from  heaven  ; it  is  no  less  wonderful  to 
the  naturalist,  who  can  trace  this  substance  to  its  germs, 
to  wonder  even  still  more  how  the  first  germs  were 
generated  which  uninterruptedly  and  unerringly  goes  on 
producing  its  like.  Thus  does  the  Creator  keep  up  his 
power  of  eliciting  wonder  and  admiration  from  the  most 
ignorant  to  the  most  learned. 

Everywhere,  where  sea-weeds  ai’e  easily  obtained,  they 
are  in  repute  as  manure.  Their  fertilizing  powers  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  their  composition,  the  lai-ge  pro- 
portion of  azote  and  the  considerable  portion  of  the  inor- 
ganic substances  which  they  contain,  and  which  are  equally 
the  elements  of  our  cultivated  crops,  especially  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  one  or  both  of  the  fixed  alka- 
lies. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  assigns  to  each  of  his  tenants 
in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  a portion  of  the  sea-shore  to  collect 
seaweed.  In  Ireland  this  is  the  chief  fertilizer  for  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  potatoe  land. 

The  great  demand  for  this  manure,  the  high  prices  it 
brought,  and  the  great  breadth  of  ground  devoted  to 
potato-planting  last  season,  may,  be  inferred  jfrom  the 
fact,  that  it  is  computed  by  those  who  have  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  forming  an  accurate  estimate,  that  the 
large  sum  of  £10,000  has  been  paid  for  seaweed 
at  the  Galway  docks  alone.  If  we  take  into  account 
the  quantities  which  have  been  disposed  of  at  Oranmore, 
Kinvarra,  Ballyvaughan,  Barnas  and  the  other  creeks  and 
lan  ling-places  within  the  bay,  the  cutting  of  seaweed 


this  season  must  have  realised  upwards  of  £13,000.  It 
has  been  conveyed  to  a considerable  distance,  by  boats 
along  the  lakes,  by  carts  on  the  road,  and  even  by  rail- 
way. Perhaps  in  no  former  year  has  the  use  of  it  been 
more  general,  or  the  price  paid  for  it  so  high,  as  in  the 
present  season. 

In  the  Channel  Islands  the  season  for  cutting  seaweed 
is  fixed  by  law,  and  it  is  not  only  used  for  manure,  but 
serves  also  to  some  extent  as  a fuel,  and  makes  a hot  if 
not  a cheerful  fire.  There  is  no  reason  why  decomposed 
and  concentrated  seaweed  might  not  be  made  a valuable 
fertilizer.  Almost  all  the  seaweeds  yield  soda  and  iodine 
on  incineration.  Until  very  recently  they  have  been  col- 
lected in  large  quantities  and  burned  for  the  sake  of  the 
soda  yielded  by  the  ashes;  after  separating  the  alkali, 
iodine  was  obtained  from  the  mother  liquors.  Although 
the  trade  in  kelp  has  been  nearly  annihilated  by  the  plan 
of  making  soda  from  common  salt,  still  seaweed  ashes 
constitute  the  sole  source  from  which  iodine  is  manufac- 
tured. 

To  sum  up,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Davy,  are  not  these 
esculent  sea-weeds,  on  account  of  the  iodine  and  bromine 
which  they  more  or  less  contain,  deserving  of  more 
general  use?  Nowhere,  I believe,  where  they  are  in 
common  use  is  bronchocele  known  ; and,  as  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  scrofulous  complaints  are  rare  and 
even  pulmonary  consumption  ; whilst  on  the  contrary,  in 
inland  districts,  even  in  our  own  country,  bronchocele  and 
scrofula  are  more  or  less  prevalent,  especially  amongst 
the  labouring  class,  who  rarely  have  the  benefit  of  articles 
of  food  known  to  contain  iodine.  And  this  remark 
applies  to  our  troops,  whose  dietary  hitherto  has  been 
regulated  with  such  a marked  neglect  of  medical  science. 

In  relation  to  use,  these  vegetables  have  for  the  most  part 
the  recommendation  of  cheapness,  so  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest ; and  their  not  being  liable  to  spoil 
by  keeping  when  dried,  is  also  a circumstance  in  their 
favour  ; and  another,  I may  add,  is  that  they  are  grateful 
to  the  palate,  and  some  of  them — dulse,  for  instance — 
even  in  their  undressed  state. 

8,  Winchestcr-Btreet,  Pimlico. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  letters  ’nave  been  addressed  to  Dr. 
Jeune,  the  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Temple,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  schools,  and 
late  head  of  Kneller  Hall  training  school : 

“ TO  THE  MASTER,  PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

“8,  Royal-crescent,  Notting-liill,  London, 
April  17,  1857. 

“ My  dear  Master, — I promised  to  put  on  paper  the 
substance  of  the  conversation  which  I had  with  you  in 
Oxford  a little  time  ago  on  the  subject  of  middle-class 
education. 

“ The  education  of  the  middle  classes  suffers  at  present, 
from  the  want  of  any  definite  aim  to  guide  the  work  of 
the  schoolmasters,  and  from  the  want  of  any  trustworthy 
test  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  schools. 

“ That  the  result  is  unsatisfactory,  all  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  matter  agree  in  proclaiming.  It  is  con- 
stantly said,  and  said  with  truth,  that  many  national 
schools  now  give  a better  education  than  can  be  ob- 
tained at  schools  of  much  higher  pretensions.  The 
masters  in  the  national  schools  know  precisely  what  they 
are  expected  to  do,  and  know  that  the  government 
inspection  will  also  invariably  in  the  end  bring  into  clear 
light  whether  or  not  they  have  done  it.  The  masters 
who  now  teach  the  middle  classes  have  no  means  of 
knowing  either  the  one  or  the  other.  They  are,  speaking 
generally,  expected  to  prepare  boys  for  what  is  called 
business.  Now  this  is  so  vague  an  aim  that  they  may  well 
be  forgiven  if  they  miss  the  proper  means  to  reach  it ; but 
even  if  they  so  thoroughly  understand  their  duties  as  to 
give  precisely  what  is  wanted,  they  have  no  means  of 
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convincing  the  parents  of  their  pupils  that  they  are  doing 
so.  In  not  a few  instances  the  parents  are  misled  into  pre- 
ferring what  makes  a show  to  what  is  really  useful ; and 
I have  known  a case  where  a very  efficient  master  was 
driven  away  by  the  competition  of  one  in  every  way  his 
inferior,  simply  because  the  latter  taught  a showy  but 
quite  useless  kind  of  penmanship.  In  all  cases  the 
plausible  puffer  has  a most  unfair  advantage  over  the 
thorough  teacher — an  advantage  which  would  instantly 
disappear  if  the  work  of  the  two  were  brought  to  any 
real  test. 

“ This  neglected  condition  of  the  education  of  the 
middle  class  becomes  more  striking  when  contrasted  with 
the  great  efforts  made  to  improve  the  education  both  of 
those  above  and  those  below  that  class.  The  universities, 
which  have  been  to  a great  extent  occupied  by  the  upper- 
class,  are  actively  engaged  in  improving  their  systems. 
The  government  has  spent  two  millions  and  a half  upon 
the  lower  class,  and  is  still  spending  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
million  a year.  But  nothing  -whatever  is  done  for  those 
who  lie  between. 

“And  this  neglected  class  has  a very  wide  range, 
including  many  who  are  socially  on  a level  with  some  of 
those  who  enter  the  universities,  and  a few  of  the  more 
active-minded  among  those  who  are  taught  in  our 
national  schools.  Here  are  to  be  found  without  doubt 
the  great  body  of  our  voters,  of  our  tax-payers,  of  our 
rate-payers.  It  is  obviously  wrong  to  leave  them  out  of 
sight  when  speaking  of  the  education  of  the  country. 

“ The  remedy  is,  I believe,  in  the  hands  of  the  univer- 
sities. If  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  to  undertake  the 
task  of  guiding  and  testing  the  instruction  given  in  the 
schools  of  which  I am  speaking,  I am  confident  that  their 
guidance  would  be  gladly  accepted,  would  speedily  remedy 
the  evils  that  I have  described,  would  confer  a great 
benefit  on  the  country,  and  would  re-act  most  beneficially 
on  the  universities  themselves  by  increasing  their  popu- 
larity and  the  general  sense  of  their  value. 

“I  do  not  think  any  very  complicated  scheme  is 
needful  for  this  purpose.  What  I should  propose  would 
be  this : — 

“ That  the  university  should  confer  some  such  title  as 
Associate  in  Arts  on  every  person  who  passed  an  exami- 
nation before  examiners  appointed  either  by  the  hebdo- 
madal council  or  by  a delegacy,  as  might  be  thought 
best. 

“ This  examination  should  pretty  nearly  follow  the 
precedent  set  by  the  Final  Schools.  An  examination  of 
a somewhat  similar  kind  to  what  I am  proposing  is  to  be 
tried  in  Devonshire  this  summer,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Acland.  lie  lias  planned  his  examination  on  the 
present  Oxford  Final  Schools,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  welcomed  by  the  classes  for  which  it  is  intended 
proves  that  it  suits  their  case.  There  is,  moreover,  an 
obvious  advantage  in  the  university’s  following  a univer- 
sity precedent. 

“I  should  propose,  then,  a scheme  of  examination 
somewhat  of  this  kind : 

“1.  A preliminary  examination  in 

“ (a)  Writing  from  dictation,  arithmetic,  parsing,  and 
elementary  geography. 

“ ( b ) Religious  knowledge  (if  the  parents  of  the  candi- 
dates desire  it). 

“2.  Four  Schools — 

“ (a)  School  of  English,  to  include  English  literature 
and  composition,  English  history,  the  rudiments  of 
political  economy,  and  geography. 

“ (b)  The  School  of  Languages,  to  include  French, 
German,  and  the  elements  of  Latin. 

“(c)  The  School  of  Mathematics,  to  include  practical 
mathematics,  architecture,  and  drawing. 

“(d)  The  School  of  Physical  Science,  to  include  the 
elements  of  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  and 
the  sciences  connected  with  them. 

“ Two  standards  should  be  fixed,  one  for  boys  of  15, 
the  other  for  boys  of  17.  The  title  of  Junior  Associate 


should  be  given  to  those  who  pass  the  former,  that  of 
Senior  Associate  to  those  who  pass  the  latter. 

“ Every  candidate  should  be  required  to  pass  the  preli- 
minary examination  and  one  school. 

“ A class  list  for  each  school  should  distinguish  those 
who  did  really  well  from  those  who  merely  passed. 

“The  expense  of  paying  the  examiners  should  be 
covered  by  requiring  a fee  of  about  5s.  for  admission  to 
the  examination,  and  another  of  about  2s.  6d.  for  the 
testamur. 

“ The  examinations  should  be  held  annually  in 
Oxford.  But  if  the  gentry  or  local  authorities  of  any 
place  asked  for  an  examination  to  be  held  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  would  undertake  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  the  necessary  arrangements,  an  examinershould 
be  sent  down  to  them. 

“ The  examination  should,  1 think,  be  all  on  paper, 
and  the  same  examination  papers  used  everywhere  at 
once. 

“ Now,  such  a scheme  as  this  would  not  be  at  all 
difficult  to  work.  It  would  give  a definite  aim  and  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  all  the  education  of  the  middle 
class,  and  it  would  probably  bring  within  its  operation 
many  even  of  the  higher  class,  who  now  enter  professions 
where  an  academical  degree  is  not  wanted,  but  whose 
parents  would  be  glad  to  have  the  school  work  of  their 
boys  authoritatively  tested,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
the  expense  of  a university  education. 

“ The  objection  which  occurred  to  your  mind  when  I 
spoke  on  the  subject,  was  a doubt  whether  candidates 
would  present  themselves.  On  that  point  1 have  no 
doubt;  but  I have  been  communicating  on  this  point 
with  several  persons  interested  in  education,  and  in  a 
few  days  I will  write  again  and  tell  you  the  result  of  my 
inquiries. — Yours,  &c., 

“F.  TEMPLE.” 


“ 8,  Royal  Crescent,  Netting. lull,  London,  W.,  April,  24. 

“ My  dear  Master,— I promised  in  my  last  letter  that 
I should  write  again  and  state  some  of  the  grounds  on 
which  I believed  that  such  a scheme  of  examination  as  I 
described  would  be  generally  welcomed  by  those  who  are 
concerned  in  the  education  of  the  middle  class,  and  would 
not  fail  for  want  of  candidates  to  be  examined. 

“ I rely  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  plans  of  this  sort  have 
sprung  up  spontaneously  in  many  different  places,  and 
have  in  every  case  proved  successful ; much  more  suc- 
cessful than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  such  merely 
local  attempts,  backed  by  no  commanding  authority, 
and  relying  simply  on  the  existence  of  a need  strongly 
felt. 

“ Of  these  schemes  of  examination  the  best  known  is 
that  commenced  last  year  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  In 
1852  that  Society,  at  the  suggestionjof  Mr.  Harry  Chester, 
proposed  to  the  various  Mechanics’  Institutes  scattered 
over  the  country,  that  they  should  affiliate  themselves  to 
the  society  as  a sort  of  centre  of  union.  This  was  very 
generally  agreed  to,  and  between  300  and  400  of  those 
bodies  entered  into  the  proposed  union,  and  while,  by 
this  means,  the  institutes  gained  a centre,  the  society 
gained  a means  of  acting-  very  widely  on  the  country  at 
large.  In  1S54,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  same  gentleman, 
the  Society  proposed  to  hold  examinations  for  all  mem- 
bers of  these  Institutes,  and  to  grant  certificates  of  com- 
petency in  a great  variety  of  subjects  to  all  who  passed 
the  examinations.  The  first  examination  was  held  in 
London  last  June,  with  complete  success.  I was  myself 
one  of  the  examiners.  Fifty-two  candidates  presented 
themselves,  and  the  majority  obtained  certificates.  This 
year  a similar  examination  will  be  held  in  two  places, 
London  and  Huddersfield.  We  do  not  yet  know  the 
number  of  candidates,  but  we  do  know  that  it  will 
be  very  much  larger  than  last  year.  Nor  is  the 
number  that  will  come,  any  measure  of  the  number  that 
desire  to  come.  For  the  Society  was  repeatedly  pressed 
to  hold  examinations  in  other  places,  and  only  refused  for 
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fear  of  breaking  down  by  attempting  more  than  its  or- 
ganisation, not  originally  adapted  for  such  a scheme, 
would  allow. 

“ This  scheme,  you  will  observe,  though  excellent  in 
many  ways,  does  not  cover  the  ground  which  I am 
anxious  that  Oxford  should  occupy.  The  Society  of 
Arts  examines  members  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  and  the 
examination  is  planned  with  a view  to  adults.  An  adult, 
if  he  is  to  study,  would  generally  succeed  best  by  keep- 
ing to  a single  subject ; and  accordingly  the  Society’s 
examinations  are  broken  up  into  a great  number  of  sepa- 
rate divisions ; a man  may  be  examined  separately  in 
history,  or  in  English  literature,  or  in  geography,  or  in 
chemistry,  and  so  on.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  the 
best  way  in  which  to  test  the  work  of  schoolboys,  and,  in- 
deed, the  Society  of  Arts  expressly  excludes  boys  at 
school  from  examinations. 

“ Boys  at  school  are,  however,  precisely  those  whom 
the  University  may  most  properly  [make  the  object  of  its 
care.  The  University  may  very  properly  do  what  the 
Society  of  Arts  could  not  arrogate  the  right  of  doing, 
namely,  offer  to  guide  all  the  schools  in  their  work,  and 
to  stamp  that  work  with  authoritative  approval.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  same  reasons  which  brought  so 
many  candidates  to  the  examinations  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  will  bring  very  many  more  to  the  examinations  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  None,  I think,  but  University 
residents  are  unconscious  of  the  high  prestige  which  the 
University  enjoys  in  the  country  at  large,  or  how  very 
eagerly  any  title  would  be  sought  which  implied  con- 
nection with  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  first  remark 
that  has  been  made  to  me  by  numbers  of  persons  to  whom 
I have  described  the  plan,  has  been,  ‘ If  the  University 
will  do  what  you  propose,  my  boy  shall  go  in  for  the 
examination.’ 

“ The  examinations  held  by  the  Society  of  Arts  are 
the  best  known.  But  there  are  other  schemes  of  the 
same  kind  in  operation.  One  which  has  been  planned  by 
Mr.  Acland,  for  examining  boys  destined  for  arts, 
manufactures,  agriculture,  or  commerce,  in  the  West  of 
England,  very  nearly  represents  in  its  most  important 
features  what  I wish  to  see  taken  up  by  the  University, 
and  extended  to  the  whole  country.  It  is  intended  for 
schools,  not  for  Mechanics’  Institues.  and  it  groups  the 
subjects  of  study  nearly  as  I have  done,  following,  in 
fact,  the  precedent  of  the  Oxford  final  examinations.  The 
proposal  was  not  made  public  before  Christmas,  and  it 
offers  few  inducements,  except  a certificate  of  success,  to 
bring  candidates  within  its  range.  But  it  has  been 
generally  welcomed ; more  than  thirty  schools  have 
already  announced  their  assent  to  it,  and  nearly  a hun- 
dred candidates  have  declared  their  intention  of  being- 
examined, 

“ Mr.  Acland’s  machinery  is  a local  board  of  exa- 
miners, with  the  aid  of  two  inspectors  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council ; but  he  intended  his  proposal  to  be 
followed  up,  either  by  the  government  or  by  some  other 
authority.  He  would  gladly  see  it  replaced  by  the 
action  of  the  university.  And  the  thirty  schools  that 
have  agreed  to  send  boys  to  be  examined  by  Mr.  Acland’s 
local  board,  would  certainly  be  at  least  equally  ready  to 
send  them  before  a board  representing  the  authority 
either  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

“ At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Acland  was  applying  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  for  aid  in  working  his  project, 
another  somewhat  similar  application  was  made  by  the 
Hon.  and  Itev.  S.  Best,  on  behalf  of  a board  of  education 
in  Hampshire. 

“ This  application  was  refused  on  some  technical 
grounds ; but  the  scheme  has  not  been  dropped,  and  in 
some  shape  or  other  will  very  speedily  be  brought  into 
operation. 

“Similar  examinations  for  schools  of  a somewhat 
lower  character  have  been  organised  under  the  name  of 
prize  schemes  in  the  counties  of  Staffordshire,  Cheshire, 
Shropshire,  Warwickshire,  and  in  South  Wales.  Others 


are  proposed  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Northum- 
berland. In  all  cases  when  the  examinations  have  been 
held,  a very  large  number  of  candidates  have  presented 
themselves.  At  the  Staffordshire  examinations  last 
year  there  were  644  candidates  examined. 

“ It  is  true  that  in  all  these  schemes,  including  that 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  prizes  have  been  offered  for  com- 
petition. But  in  the  first  place,  the  number  of  prizes 
lias  not  borne  any  proportion  to  the  number  of  candi- 
dates ; and  in  the  second  place,  the  majority  of  the 
prizes  have  been  generally  offered,  after  the  scheme  has 
been  set  on  foot,  by  persons  external  to  it ; and  I have 
no  doubt  that  similar  prizes  to  be  awarded  by  the  univer- 
sity examiners  would  be  offered  by  persons  desirous  to 
encourage  education  in  their  own  locality,  in  the  scheme 
that  I propose  should  be  adopted. 

“ I think  it  impossible  to  see  this  general  and  spon- 
taneous movement,  differing  in  detail,  but  everywhere 
similar  in  real  character,  without  perceiving  that  the 
universities  have  here  a great  opportunity.  The  orga- 
nisation of  all  this  spontaneous  action  is  what  they,  and 
they  alone,  can  accomplish.  And  to  do  this  would  be 
to  confer  on  the  country  a lasting  benefit,  only  limited 
by  the  good  sense  and  tact  of  those  who  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  plan. 

“ But  I have  yet  one  further,  and  perhaps  more  for- 
cible proof,  that  I am  not  asking  Oxford  to  take  a pre- 
mature, and  therefore,  a false  step.  After  my  conference 
with  you  the  other  day,  I communicated  the  outline  of 
my  proposal  to  persons  interested  in  education  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  result  will  be,  I have  reason 
to  believe,  the  presentation  of  petitions  to  tire  Hebdo- 
madal Council  from  several  large  towns,  and  some 
schools  and  educational  associations,  praying  for  the 
adoption  of  a plan  of  the  sort.  In  bringing  some  of 
these  petitions  before  the  council,  I shall  hope  for  your 
co-operation. — Yours,  &c.,  “ F.  TEMPLE.” 


The  following  letter  in  reference  to  this  subject,  is 
extracted  from  the  Daily  News  : — 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DAILY  NEWS. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  make  a few  short  observations  on 
the  subject  matter  of  Mr.  Temple’s  letters  to  the  Master 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  published  in  yesterday’s 
impression  of  the  Daily  News. 

While  1 entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Temple  in  his  views 
as  to  the  value  of  authoritative  examination,  considered 
either  as  a powerful  stimulus  to  promote,  or  as  an  accu- 
rate test  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  education,  I am 
compelled  to  differ  from  him  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the 
means  by  which  he  proposes  to  extend  the  benefits  of  a 
system  of  this  kind  to  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  Temple’s  proposition  is  to  this  effect,  that  the 
universities,  Oxford  especially,  should  hold  periodical 
examinations  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; that  they 
should  send  down  examiners  to  localities  prepared  to 
receive  them  ; that  there  should  be  preliminary  exami- 
nations ; that  the  examinations  should  be  conducted 
simultaneously  by  printed  papers ; that  certificates  of 
different  grades  and  prizes  should  be  awarded.  In  short, 
his  proposal  comes  to  this,  that  the  Universities  should 
appropriate  the  scheme  of  examinations  elaborated  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  after  several  years  of  careful  considera- 
tion, and  apply  it  to  ascertaining  the  progress  made  by 
school-boys,  while  being  taught  at  commercial  and  other 
similar  schools.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether  the  University  of  Oxlord  would 
be  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country  as  tlie  guide  and  controller  of  the  education  of 
their  children  ; and,  in  the  next  place,  even  if  the  scheme 
were  practicable,  I question  its  utility.  I do  not  consider 
it  a wise  proceeding,  or  conducive  to  the  acquisition  of 
sound  learning,  that  boys  should  be  always  getting 
ready  for  an  examination.  The  operation  of  acquiring 
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sound  ancl  clearly-thought- out  knowledge  is  a very 
different  one  from  that  of  setting  the  knowledge  so 
acquired  in  order,  and  getting  it  in  hand  for  ready  use 
at  au  examination.  The  two  operations  are  to  some  ex- 
tent incompatible.  A gardener  who  should  be  always 
pulling  up  his  carrots  or  Iris  parsnips  to  see  how  they 
were  growing,  would  have  but  a very  poor  crop  when  the 
time  came  to  gather  them  up.  I should  be  sorry  to  see 
a most  valuable  principle,  when  considered  either  as  a 
stimulus  or  a test,  used  to  aceomplisli  ends  for  which  it 
is  wholly  unfitted.  The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
in  mv  opinion,  follow  a much  wiser  course,  to  test  final 
results,  not  to  meddle  with  intermediate  processes. 
While  a boy  continues  at  school  they  leave  his  examina- 
tions to  the  school  authorities ; when  he  is  leaving 
school  and  entering  on  the  practical  duties  of  life,  the 
Society  of  Arts’  Board  of  Examiners  is  prepared  to  cer- 
tify to  what  purpose  he  passed  his  time  at  school.  The 
rule  laid  down  is  to  the  following  effect: — That  no  pupil 
of  any  Middle  Class  School  in  union  with  the  Society  of 
Arts  shall  be  eligible  for  examination  until  his  school 
education  shall  have  been  completed.  Besides  the  Col- 
lege of  Preceptors,  a chartered  body,  is  now,  and  for  some 
years  past  has  been,  successfully  engaged  in  conducting 
examinations  of  the  class  to  which  Mr.  Temple  refers. 

Again,  Mr.  Temple  objects  that  the  Society  of  Arts 
has  covered  but  a small  portion  of  the  ground  which 
remains  to  be  occupied.  Now,  nothing  would  have  been 
easier  for  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  than  to  have 
put  forward  a vast  symmetrical  plan  of  examination  for 
the  whole  country,  duly  cut  up  into  educational  districts, 
and  to  have  elaborated  the  details  of  this  grand  system 
— all  on  paper.  But  what  would  have  been  the  result  ? 
Why,  that  the  whole  machinery  would  have  fallen  to 
pieces  when  it  came  to  be  set  actually  in  motion.  The 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  followed  a very  different 
course.  Four  years  ago  they  appointed  a committee  to 
inquire  into  this  whole  question  of  education.  Having 
issued  queries,  and  received  from  700  to  800  replies, 
some  of  them  important  and  valuable  documents,  this 
committee  presented  its  report  on  industrial  instruction 
(April  26,  1853).  The  importance  of  establishing  a 
general  system  of  examination  is  more  than  once  pressed 
on  the  notice  of  the  Council.  The  following  extract 
may  suffice : 

“We  have  received,”  say  the  Committee,  “ a very 
large  amount  of  decisive  testimony  in  favour  of  some 
system  of  examination  for  provincial  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  a central  body  which  should  be  empowered  to 
grant  certificates  of  proficiency.  On  this  subject  the 
evidence  is  unanimous  and  decisive.  Several  of  our  cor- 
respondents, whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  gravest 
consideration,  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  a practical 
testing  of  results  by  means  of  examination.  Some  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  without  some  conservative  pro- 
vision of  this  kind  no  organisation,  however  perfect  it 
may  be  at  first,  can  long  be  secured  from  inefficiency  and 
decay.  Amongst  others,  we  would  direct  attention  to  the 
important  testimony  of  Baron  Liebig,  given  at  page  4G 
of  this  report.” 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  great 
manufacturers,  public  companies,  and  other  employers  of 
labour,  whether  intellectual  or  physical,  throughout  the 
country.  To  a declaration  of  confidence  in  the  Society’s 
projected  movement  they  obtained  upwards  of  500  sig- 
natures. Fortified  with  this  document,  and  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Mechanics’  Institutions 
throughout  the  country,  they  held  their  first  examination 
last,  year  in  the  Adel  phi.  There  were  52  candidates. 
This  year  it  is  proposed  to  hold  them  in  London  and  at 
Huddersfield.  Already  there  are  nearly  300  candidate's. 
Next  year  it  is  proposed  to  have  some  ten  or  twelve 
centres  of  examination.  Thus  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  have  proceeded  tentatively  and  cautiously, 
step  by  step,  led  by  the  hand  as  it  were  by  public  opinion, 


corrected  in  their  views  by  experience  as  they  proceeded,, 
and  upheld  by  the  approbation  of  the  public  in  the 
course  they  have  entered  on.  Without  any  solicitation 
whatever  on  their  part,  the  prize  list  now  exoeeds  £500. 

Again,  it  is  objected  to  the  Society  of  Arts’  scheme 
that  a considerable  latitude  of  choice  is  allowed ; that  a 
“ man  may  be  examined  separately  in  history,  or  in 
English  literature,  or  in  geography,  or  in  chemistry,  and 
soon.”  Now,  this  freedom  of  choice,  which  is  charged 
as  a defect,  appears  to  me  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  Society’s  scheme  of  examinations.  It  leaves  men  to 
follow  the  bent  of  their  several  inclinations,  and  to  study 
those  subjects  for  which  they  have  a natural  aptitude. 
It  refuses  to  recognise  the  practice  of  laying  down  one  or 
two  mental  grooves  in  which  every  man’s  mind  should  be 
compelled  to  run. 

1 may  also  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  Uuniver- 
sitv  of  Oxford,  selecting  from  its  own  members  only, 
could  appoint  a Board  of  Examiners  which  -would  in  an 
equal  degree  command  the  confidence  of  the  public  with 
that  which  has  given  its  services  to  the  Society  of  Arts. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  is 
the  body  directly  responsible  for  the  purity,  soundness,. 
and  efficiency  of  the  examinations.  The  Society  of  Arts 
and  its  Council  act  only  ministerially  in  the  matter.. 
Now  the  Board  of  the  Society  is  constituted  of  forty-five 
persons.  Ten  are  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
nine  of  Cambridge,  two  of  Dublin,  six  of  Edinburgh, 
nineteen  are  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  thirty-two 
are  either  Professors  in  the  Universities  and  great  Public 
Colleges,  or  are  practically  and  officially  connected  with 
education.  I believe — indeed  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
such  a body  of  men,  all  of  them  eminent  with  but  very 
few  exceptions,  constitute  a Board  whose  deliberations 
will  be  of  more  value — the  questions  which  arise  being 
viewed  from  different  aspects — than  those  of  any  Council 
or  Committee  selected  exclusively  from  any  one 
University. 

It  is  worthy  of  grave  consideration  whether  the  inde- 
pendent and  possibly  the  conflicting  action  of  numerous 
local  Boards  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
examinations,  might  not  tend  to  cast  discredit  on  the 
entire  scheme.  Were  Provincial  Boards  to  “tout”  for 
candidates,  with  promises,  not  expressed  but  understood, 
of  easy  examinations,  numerous  prizes,  and  a large  issue 
of  certificates,  that  contempt  which  now  in  most  cases 
deservedly  attaches  to  the  “ testimonials”  of  private 
persons  would  deepen  into  reprobation  when  the  practice 
became  an  organised  sham  and  a legalised  hypocrisy. 

I am,  &c.,  JAMES  BOOTH, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

The  Vicarage,  Wandsworth,  May  2. 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

Sir, — Agreeing  with  Mr.  Bennoch  as  to  the  general 
desirability  of  the  improvements  he  advocates,  there 
are  yet  some  essential  particulars  which  he  forgets, 
chiefly  the  question  of  air  space.  He  gives  us  an  ar- 
bitrary width  of  sixty  feet  for  the  gauge  of  streets,  but 
omits  the  height  of  the  buildings.  In  the  present  day 
the  tendency  is  constantly  to  increase  them  in  height, 
without  regard  to  the  width  of  the  streets,  and  the  result 
is  that  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  City  human  beings 
are  doomed  to  dwell  the  whole  day  through  by  the  light 
of  unhealthy  gas.  This  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be 
prohibited  by  the  legislature  as  much  as  foul  diains. 
Mr.  Bennoch  advocates  the  opening  and  widening  of 
streets  for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  but  he  proposes  also 
to  diminish  the  air  spaces — what  are  technically  called 
“ the  lungs  of  London.”  Our  parks  are  lungs  which  of 
late  we  have  sought  to  enlarge,  and  our  squares  are 
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lungs  on  a small  scale.  But  the  river  is  the  largest  lung 
of  all,  by  reason  of  its  width,  mud  banks  and  shores  in- 
clusive, which  have  kept  the  buildings  from  encroaching 
on  it. 

Mr.  Bennoch  proposes  to  narrow  the  river  and  keep  its 
channel  always  under  water  without  bare  banks,  by  elevated 
embankments  or  quay  walls.  Along  the  edges  next  the 
river  he  proposes  to  form  a railway,  a roadway,  and  a 
footway.  The  Temple  gardens  are  to  be  left  as  they 
are,  in  all  the  greenery  that  the  London  atmosphere  will 
permit.  In  front  of  Somerset  House  a new  garden  is  to 
be  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars  at  King’s 
College  ; and  from  Scotland-yard  to  Westminster-bridge 
the  abutting  gardens  are  to  be  widened.  But  from 
Waterloo-bridge  to  Northumberland-wharf,  blocks  of 
lofty  houses  are  to  arise,  narrowing  the  air-space  of  the 
river  by  one-third,  and  depriving  London  of  that  much 
of  its  largest  lung,  and  of  what  might  be  converted  into 
one  of  its  most  beautiful  promenades  at  a small  expense. 

If  the  Londoners  permit  this,  they  will  be  the  greatest 
dolts  that  ever  permitted  themselves  to  be  gulled  out  of 
their  choicest  possession  under  a pretext.  Why,  of  all 
things  in  the  way  of  improvement,  what  we  most  want 
is  to  drive  broad  ways  through  the  dense  blocks  of  build- 
ings, clearing  them  bodily  out.  Even  that  small  patch 
near  St.  Paul’s,  enclosed  in  an  unsightly  wooden  fence, 
is  the  subject  of  struggle  to  keep  it  unbuilt  on.  Every 
week  we  have  some  newspaper  article  dilating  on  the 
iniquity  of  building  on  Hampstead-heath,  and  here,  at 
.a  bowshot  from  the  Strand,  lining  the  course  of  the 
river,  we  have  the  site  of  a boulevard  finer  than  Paris 
can  boast  of,  a power  of  prolonging  Temple-gardens  to 
Westminster  at  a small  expense^and  we  listen  in  patience 
to  a proposal  to  cover  a great  part  of  it  with  buildings 
already  too  dense.  Rivers  between  quay  walls  are  not 
beautiful ; witness  the  Liffey  at  Dublin  ; and  we  do  not 
want  our  Thames  to  be  likened  to  a Dutch  or  Venetian 
canal.  We  do  not  want  a lofty  embankment;  the 
Temple-gardens  show  us  what  we  do  want,  and  it  will 
be  utter  madness  to  convert  into  private  building  pro- 
perty a site  which  nature  has  preserved  for  us  for  public 
uses  through  all  past  time.  If  our  time  were  to  come 
over  again,  if  the  banks  of  the  river  had  been  unbuilt  on, 
we  should  take  care  to  preserve  roads  and  gardens  along 
its  borders  through  the  whole  length ; and  it  is  more 
worth  an  agitation  than  is  the  preservation  of  Hampstead- 
heath,  to  preserve  what  remains.  We  can  get  by  rail  to 
many  localities  ; but  no  facility  of  rail  along  the  river 
can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  air-space  and  the  beautiful 
walk  it  is  in  our  power  to  create.  There  is  as  much 
pretext  for  building  on  the  site  of  Tower-hill  or  Tra- 
falgar-square  as  on  the  river  banks.  The  press  some 
time  back  raised  an  outcry  at  the  talk  of  the  Temple 
benches  “ doing  as  they  liked  with  their  own,”  erecting 
a building  on  the  site  of  the  Fountain-court.  It  would 
be  a far  larger  grievance  for  a company  of  individuals  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  river  banks  to  erect  buildings 
there.  We  want  our  river,  with  its  broad  expanse,  im- 
proved by  art  as  much  as  may  be ; but  not  converted 
into  a canal  between  lofty  piles  of  buildings.  The  cover- 
ing up  of  mud  banks  on  rivers  and  sea  shoreswith  build- 
ings has  been  pregnant  with  evil  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Planting  them  with  trees — not  jungle — absorbs 
the  mephitic  gases  and  renders  them  wholesome.  1 
trust  that  until  it  shall  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  a 
desirable  thing  to  cover  all  our  squares  and  other  open 
spaces  with  buildings,  the  press  of  London  will  raise  its 
voice  unanimously  against  any  such  barbarian  invasion 
of  the  river  or  our  future  Thames-parlc,  on  either  bank. 

Mr.  Bennoch  objects  to  Mr.  Rammell’s  plan  of  a “ lamp- 
post  railway.”  The  disadvantages  of  laying  rails  on 
single  columns  are  obvious ; but  duplicate  the  columns, 
and  stretch  the  beams  from  side  to  side  of  the  street,  and 
much  of  the  difficulty  will  vanish.  We  might  thus 
obtain  a practical  roadway  in  the  first  place  without 
impeding  ventilation,  duplicating  our  streets  without 


much  interfering  with  existing  buildings.  We  might 
very  conveniently  remove  our  shops  from  the  ground  to 
the  first  floor.  There  is  no  reason  why  London-bridge 
should  not  have  an  iron  scaffold  railway,  connecting  the 
Blackwall  line  with  the  South-eastern,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  lower  traffic,  and  without  interfering 
with  the  beauty  of  the  bridge. 

I am.  &c., 

W.  BRIDGES  ADAMS. 


METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  THE 
COAL  TAX. 

Sib,- — In  the  discussion  last  week  on  Mr.  Bennoch’s 
paper,  Mr.  Haywood,  advocating  the  continuance  or 
extension  of  the  coal  tax,  stated  that  this  tax  affects  two 
classes  ; the  poor  and  the  rich,  without  pressing  hard  upon 
either  of  them,  and  that  double  the  present  amount  might 
be  raised  with  facility.  He  appears  to  have  forgotten  a 
third,  and  not  unimportant  class,  the  London  manufac- 
turers, including  gas  companies,  water  companies,  en- 
gineers, &e.  I believe  our  London  consumption  of  coals  is 
small  compared  with  that  of  the  large  gas  companies,  but 
we  find  that  even  the  present  rate  of  tax,  Is.  Id.  per  ton, 
on  a weekly  consumption  of  more  than  400  tons,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  £1,100  a year,  to  be  a very  serious 
charge. 

Should,  therefore,  a London  improvement  fund  be 
raised  by  a coal  tax,  we  submit  that  a drawback  should 
be  allowed  on  coal  used  for  purposes  of  manufacture. 

"We  3^0  &C-. 

PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE’ COMPANY  (Limited), 

Pee  GEORGE  F.  WILSON,  Managing  Director, 

1st  May. 


DISINFECTANTS. 

Sik, — The  perusal  of  Dr.  Smith’s  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  paper  on  “ disinfectants,”  read  at  the 
Society’s  ordinarymeeting,  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  April, 
afforded  me  much  pleasure.  The  subject,  to  me,  is  one 
of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance,  residing,  as 
I do,  in  a locality  which  has  so  long  been  suffering  from 
an  awful  epidemic. 

The  learned  Doctor,  in  speaking  of  the  valuable 
disinfecting  compound,  commonly  known  as  “ M‘Dou- 
gall’s  Disinfecting  Powder,”  makes  special  allusion  to 
this  unhappy  town,  and  the  dreadful  disease  which 
broke  out  amongst  us  last  year,  immediately  after 
disturbing  our  sur-charged  graveyard.  “ The  -whole 
town,”  he  says,  “ was  disinfected  with  this  com- 
pound, which,  it  is  stated,  proved  ‘ most  efficient  in 
staying  the  plague — the  disease  assumed  a milder  form, 
and  eventually  disappeared.’  ” I regret,  however,  to 
state,  that  this  awful  disease  has  not  “ disappeared,” 
but  is  raging  amongst  us. 

That  a temporary  relief  may  be  obtained  by  a copious 
use  of  M'Dougall’s  disinfecting  powder,  is  an  unquestion- 
able fact ; but,  without  wishing  to  detract  from  its  value,  I 
fear  there  is  a danger  of  applying  it  (as  in  Leek)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  observance  of  nature’s  laws.  We  may 
use  Dr.  Smith’s  compound  with  advantage  in  dealing 
with  the  effects,  but  nothing  but  the  preventive  measures 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Playfair,  in  the  discussion,  will  ever 
enable  us  to  remove  the  cause. 

In  the  interesting  discussion  that  followed  the  reading 
of  Dr.  Smith’s  paper,  Mr.  P.  PI.  Holland  (Medical  In- 
spector, Burial  Department  of  the  Home  Office),  makes 
rather  a startling  reference  to  this  notorious  town. 
“ With  reference,”  saj^she,  “to  the  case  of  the  epidemic 
in  the  town  of  Leek,  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Smith,  he  (Mr. 
Holland)  was,  in  the  first  instance,  somewhat  uneasy, 
lest  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  that  locality  should 
have  been,  in  some  degree,  occasioned  by  his  own  neglect. 
He  had  been  told  that  it  arose  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  churchyard  there,  which  he  ought 
officially  to  have  got  prevented.  But  he  was  happy  to 
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find  that  he  had  been  misinformed,  for  the  medical  men 
of  the  place  assured  him  that  the  epidemic  and  the 
state  of  the  churchyard  had  no  connexion  with  each 
other.” 

Supposing  the  noxious  gases  sent  floating  over  the 
town  from  the  half-dacompOsed  corpses,  and  the  sur- 
charged ground  disturbed,  to  have  been  injurious  to 
health,  or,  to  any  extent,  the  cause  of  the  dreadful 
malady  by  which  we  are  now  suffering,  I am  at  a loss 
to  conceive  how  it  can  have  been  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Holland’s  neglect.  This  much  I know,  that  as  soon  as 
the  revolting  account  of  the  horrible  proceedings  in  the 
churchyard  was  forwarded  to  the  Home  Office,  the  work 
was  stopped.  And  if  Mr.  Holland  is  correctly  informed 
that  the  disturbing  of  the  churchyard  and  the  epidemic 
had  no  connexion  with  each  other,  why  was  the  church- 
yard pronounced  so  dangerous  before  it  was  disturbed  ? 
Why  is  the  town  put  to  the  expense  of  providing  a 
cemetery?  Why  are  not  the  calculations  and  errors  of 
the  highest  chemical  and  medical  authorities  in  Europe 
exposed?  Why  are  our  local  professors  allowed  to  ad- 
minister the  very  remedies  such  authorities  prescribe, 
when  the  blood  is  said  to  be  poisoned  by  such  gases?  If 
from  60  to  70  men  rooting  up  a surcharged  grave-yard 
in  a town  be  a harmless  thing,  that  has  “ no  connexion” 
with  disease,  why  are  the  local  guardians  of  our  health 
blamed  for  allowing  the  same  kind  of  harmless  gases 
to  escape  from  the  cesspools  outside  the  town  ? Why 
trouble  ourselves  about  disinfectants?  If  Mr.  P.  II. 
Holland  be  correctly  informed,  why  does  the  State  allow 
the  General  Board  of  Health  to  propagate  its  nonsense 
to  the  contrary  ? and  why  is  the  Registrar-General 
annually  allowed  to  taunt  us  with  his  jargon  to  the  same 
effect?  I am,  &c., 

AN  INHABITANT. 

Leek,  April  27,  1857. 

P.S. — Justice  compels  me  to  add  that  our  medical  men 
have  been  most  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  save,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  our  authorities  will  yet  see  fit  to  carry  out 
the  wise  measures  which  they  have  vainly  recommended. 


IJwmMngs  of  Institutions. 

Greenwich. — Mr.  C.  W.  Connon  delivered  a lecture 
to  the  members  of  the  Literary  Institution,  on  Tuesday, 
the  31st  of  March,  on  “ American  Slavery.”  A nume- 
rous audience  gave  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  in  the 
subject,  and  the  respect  entertained  for  the  lecturer. 

Waterford. — The  annual  report  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Scientific  Institute  was  presented  to  the  general  meeting 
of  the  members  held  on  the  26th  day  of  February  last. 
The  Committee  report  that  their  efforts  during  the  past 
year  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Institution  have 
been  attended  with  great  success.  They  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  Library.  Nearly  1,500  volumes 
have  been  purchased,  and  219  volumes  and  Parlia- 
mentary Reports  have  been  presented.  The  average 
circulation  has  been  287  vols.  per  week,  or  15,468  vols. 
per  year  ; exceeding  the  circulation  of  the  previous  year 
by  5,744  vols.  At  the  Reading  and  News  rooms 
the  attendance  is  progressively  increasing.  The  follow- 
ing Courses  of  Lectures  have  been  delivered : — By  D.  C. 
Bell,  Esq.,  “ Remarks  on  the  Art  of  Delivering  Read- 
ings from  Shakspere  and  the  Christmas  Carol  ” (four). 
By  A.  G.  Melville,  Esq.,  M.D.,  on  “ Natural  History” 
(nine).  By  George  Baker,  Esq.,  on  “ Moore’s  Melodies,” 
“ Shakspere’s  Songs,”  “ Longfellow’s  Poems,”  and 11  Lays 
of  Holyrood”  (three).  M.  Gompert/.  also  exhibited  a 
Panorama  of  the  late  War.  The  attendance  on  each  of 
these  scries  of  lectures  exceeded  anything  ever  before 
witnessed  since  the  formation  of  the  Institution  ; and  the 
Committee  urge  upon  their  successors  in  office  the  de- 


sirableness of  not  confining  their  lectures  exclusively 
to  elementary  science,  but  of  engaging  competent  Pro- 
fessors on  Literary  subjects  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  seasons.  The  English  and  Mathematical  Classes, 
under  Mr.  Flynn,  number  nearly  forty  pupils,  and  the 
attendance  thereat  is  both  steady  and  respectable.  The 
Committee  regret  that  the  attendance  on  the  French 
Class  has  been  greatly  diminished,  and  it  has,  for  the 
present,  been  discontinued.  The  Committee  earnestly 
urge  on  their  successors  the  necessity  of  making  an  effort 
to  revive  it,  and  suggest  that  the  proprietors  of  all  the 
large  mercantile  establishments  of  the  city  be  waited 
on  by  a deputation  from  the  Society,  and  solicited  to  use 
their  influence  with  their  young  men  who  have  not,  as 
yet,  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered.  The 
income  of  the  Institution  for  the  past  year  has 
more  than  doubled  that  of  the  former  one.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  have  been  elected  Vice-Presidents  for  the 
ensuing  year: — The  Dean  of  Waterford;  Rev.  John 
Crotty ; Robert  Keating,  Esq.,  M.P. ; John  Mackesy, 
Esq.,  M.D.;  Wm.M.  Ardagh,  Esq.,  J.P. ; and  Jas.  Cavet, 
Esq..  M.D.  On  the  1st  inst.,  Mrs.  Clara  Balfour  delivered 
a lecture  on  ‘ ‘ Contrasts  and  Parallels  in  the  Lives  of  Cele- 
brated Women  living  at  times  of  Great  Revolutions  in 
England,  America,  and  France.”  Mrs.  Balfour  com- 
menced with  some  introductory  remarks,  in  which  she 
called  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  side  lights 
thrown  by  biography  on  the  lives  of  historic  characters, 
and  that  these  side  lights  revealed  the  domestic  position 
of  the  actor,  and  often  influenced  his  career ; as  an 
illustration  of  this  she  painted  in  a rapid  and  instructive 
manner  the  family  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  dwelling  parti- 
cularly on  his  mother;  she  pointed  out  the  loss  of  com- 
fort and  happiness  that  attended  his  elevation  and  success, 
and  the  unhappiness  that  resulted  to  his  family  from  the 
constant  dread  of  his  being  assassinated.  Among  the 
‘ ‘ Contrasts  ” she  selected  the  lives  of  two  eminent  female 
writers  of  biography,  one  belonging  [to  the  Roundheads, 
and  the  other  to  the  Cavaliers,  who  were  similar  in  their 
misfortunes,  though  differing  in  their  sentiments,  and 
sketched  the  lives  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Lady  Fan- 
shawe.  Another  of  the  contrasts  in  English  life  which 
she  brought  forward  was  that  of  Elizabeth  Banyan,  and 
Lady  Rachel  Russell,  each  of  whom  during  the  trials  of 
their  husbands  aided  in  their  defence.  Passing  across  the 
Atlantic  she  pictured  the  mother  of  George  Washington, 
and  described  the  effects  of  Iris  early  education,  and  then 
tracing  the  reaction  of  American  on  European  politics, 
she  passed  under  review  four  French  ladies,  Madame 
Roland,  Charlotte  Corday,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Madame 
de  Stael.  The  lecture  was  well  attended. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  London  Inst.,  7.  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone,  “ On  Photography ; its 
present  condition  and  most  important  applications.” 

Geographical,  8|.  I.  Lieut. -Colonel  Waugh  and  Mr.  B.  II. 
llodgson,  “ Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India  and  Mount 
Everest.”  II.  Col.  Sir  Henry  C.  ltawlinson,  “ On  Mo- 
hainrah  and  the  Cliaab  Arabs,  with  reference  to  the  late 
operations  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.” 

Tues.  ltoyal  Inst.,  3.  Dr.  J.  P.  Lacaita,  LL.D.,  “ On  Italian 
Literature — The  Cinqucccnto — Lorenzo  dc  Medici — Poli- 
ziano* — Ariosto." 

Civil  Engineers,  8.  Mr.  G.  B.  Bruce,  C.L.,  “ Descrip- 
tion of  the  method  of  Building  Bridges  upon  Brick  Cylin- 
ders in  India.” 

Med.  and  Chirurg.,  8f. 

Zoological,  9. 

Wed.  Literary  Fund,  3. 

London  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Robert  Bentley,  “ On  Systematic 
Botany,  with  especial  reference  to  the  natural  systems  of 
arrangement.” 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.P.,  “On  the  means 
of  obtaining  increased  supplies  of  Cotton. 

Graphic,  8. 

Microscopical,  8. 

Archaeological  Association,  8£. 

Ethnological,  8|.  Mr.  T.  Wright,  “ On  the  Ethnology  of 
the  English  Language.” 
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Thurs.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  J.  Tyndall,  “ On  Sound,  and  some 
associated  phenomena.” 

Philosophical  Club,  5£. 

Royal  Society  Club,  6. 

London  Inst.,  7.  Mr.  T.  W.  Burr,  “ On  the  History  and  In- 
struments of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  ; and  of 
other  celebrated  Observatories  and  Instruments,  with  the 
principal  discoveries  made  by  their  means.” 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Royal,  8§. 

Fri.  Royal  Inst.,  8f.  Prof.  Huxley,  “On  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  Nerve.” 
Sat.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  E.  Frankland,  “ On  the  Relation  of 
Chemistry  to  Graphic  and  Plastic  Art.” 

Royal  Botanic,  3f. 

Medical,  S. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[ From  Gazette , April  24f&,  1857.] 

Dated  2 6th  March , 1857. 

852.  James  Morris,  Albert-square,  Clapham-road — Certain  Im- 
provements in  connecting  the  rails  of  railways. 

854.  Fran$ois  Rualem,  29,  Rue  de  Paris,  Belleville — Improvements 
in  railway  brakes.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  21th  March , 1857. 

856.  Alexander  Delon,  39,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris — An  improved 

mould  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons. 

857.  Edouard  Hoclistetter,  Paris— The  employment  for  motive 

purposes  of  sulphuret  of  carbon,  an  agent  not  hitherto  so 
used.  (A  communication.) 

858.  Edmund  Alexander  Spurr,  Newton  road,  Bayswater — Im- 

provements in  fire-places,  chimnies,  and  stove  grates. 

862.  John  Ward,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  or 
production  of  manures  or  fertilizing  agents. 

Dated  28 th  March , 1857. 

864.  David  Thomson,  Pimlico— Improvements  in  rotary  pumps. 

S66.  Ferdinand  Jossa,  St.  Helen’s  Colliery,  near  Bishops  Auckland, 
Durham — Improvements  in  furnaces  and  ovens  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smoke  and  for  economy  of  fuel. 

S68.  Robert  Russell,  Manchester — Improvements  in  railway  turn- 
tables. 

870.  Louis  Etienne  Deplanque,  39,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris — An 
improved  composition  for  sharpening  and  setting  fine-edged 
cutting  instruments. 

872.  Joseph  Thursfield,  Congleton,  Cheshire— An  improved  water- 
ram  for  raising  water. 

Dated  30 th  March,  1857. 

876.  Joseph  Scott,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  bottles  and  their 
stoppering  or  closing  details. 

878.  James  Janson  Cud  worth,  Ashford,  Kent — Improvements  in 
locomotive  boiler  furnaces. 

880.  Richard  Handley  Thomas,  Kidsgrove,  Stafford — Improved 
machinery  for  converting  plastic  substances  into  spherical 
forms  or  balls. 

Dated  1th  April,  1857. 

969.  William  Neville,  Jersey — Improvements  in  amalgamating  cer- 
tain substances  for  the’ production  of  fuel. 

971.  John  Rothwell,  Enfield,  Middlesex,  and  Samuel  Dixon  Cooper, 
Westminster — Improvements  in  breech -loading  fire-arms. 

973.  John  Talbot  Pitman,  67,  Gracechurch-street — Improvements 
in  apparatus  called  fire  escapes.  (A  communication.) 

975.  Henry  Dearden,  Rochdale — Certain  improvements  in  power 
looms  for  weaving. 

977.  Edward  Finch,  Bridge  Works,  Chepstow — An  improvement  in 
railway  breaks. 

979.  William  . Sullivan  Gale,  New  York — Improved  means  for 
rendering  the  joint  of  engines  or  other  machinery  steam  or 
fluid  tight. 

981.  Frederick  Piercy  and  Samuel  Flagg,  8,  Belgrave-street,  Argylc- 
square — A portable  expanding  life  and  military  boat,  which 
is  also  adapted  for  other  purposes. 

Dated  Sth  April , 1857. 

985.  Benjamin  Hingley  and  Samuel  Hingley,  Cradley,  Worcester — 
Improvements  in  anchors. 

987.  James  Bird  Sparke  and  Alfred  Sparke,  Thorne-lane  Foundry, 
Norwich — Improvements  in  sawing  machinery. 

989.  Edmund  Edwards  and  Edward  Beacher,  Thorncliffe  and 
Chapeltown  Iron  Works,  near  Sheffield — Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  washing  or  cleansing  mineral  and 
other  substances. 

991.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improved  machi- 
nery for  cultivating  land.  (A  communication.) 

995.  Donald  Bethune,  Cambridge-terrace,  Hyde-park — Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  preventing  or  consuming  smoke  in 
chimnies  and  furnaces. 

Dated  9th  April , 1357. 

997.  John  Harland,  31,  Shield-street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — 
Purifying  plastic  clay  used  for  the  making  of  all  kinds  of 
earthenware,  and  for  the  cheaper  and  more  expeditious 
manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  draining  pipes,  and  other 
articles  of  clay  of  a similar  nature  or  description. 

999.  John  Atherton  Molineaux,  Brighton — Improvements  in  econo- 
mising heat  in  locomotive  and  other  liigh-pressure  steam- 
engines. 


1001.  Augustus  Frederick  Kynaston,  6,  Osborne-place,  Plymouth— 
Securing  and  disconnecting  ships’  boats  and  towing  cables. 

1003.  Edwin  Powley  Alexander,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-  fields — Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  fulminating  powder.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

1005.  Joseph  Purnell,  John-street  West,  Barnsbury — Improvements 
in  apparatus  for  taking  photographic  pictures. 

1007.  William  Clark,  53,  Chancery-lane — An  improved  instrument 
for  indicating  the  pressure  of  steam.  (A  communication.) 

1009.  William  Armitage  and  Henry  Lea,  Farnley,  near  Leeds — Cer- 

tain improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

1011.  John  Beech,  Shrewsbury,  and  John  Williams,  Wellington— An 
improved  mode  of  securing  the  rails  of  railways  in  their 
chairs. 

1013.  John  Coope  Haddan,  Cannon-row,  Westminster — An  improve- 
ment or  improvements  in  the  smelting  and  refining  of  iron. 
(A  communication.) 

Dated  11  th  April . 1S57. 

1015.  Charles  J.  Bunker,  New  York — An  improved  life  preserver, 
or  life  preserving  shirt  or  sack. 

1017.  James  Marrow,  Sheerness — Improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  manufacturing  bolts,  rivets,  nuts,  and  other 
similar  forgings. 

1010.  John  Matthews,  Hurcott-mill,  near  Kidderminster— A new  or 

improved  vat,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

1021.  Sebastien  Didier  Lheritier,  Paris— Certain  improvements  in 
signals. 

1023.  Joseph  England,  Beverley,  Yorkshire  — Improvements  in 
machinery  for  washing  and  wringing  woven  fabrics  and 
similar  articles. 

1025.  Francis  Desir  Lejard,  Paris— An  improved  safety  apparatus  to 
be  applied  to  the  triggers  of  fire-arms. 

1027.  Thomas  Wilton  and  John  Huggett,  Eastbourne — An  apparatus 
for  regulating  the  flow  or  supply  of  gas. 

1029.  Charles  Sidney  Johns,  Barnard’s-inn,  Holborn — Improvements 
in  preparing  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

1031.  Josiah  Gimson,  Leicester — Improved  apparatus  for  preventing 
the  explosion  of  steam  boiiers. 

Dated  13 th  April , 1857. 

1033.  Jean  Baptiste  Pascal,  Lyons,  nance— Improvements  in  electric 
lamps. 

1035.  Joseph  Maurice,  316,  Regent-street— Certain  improvements  in 
the  fastenings,  fixings,  and  attachments  used  for  supporting 
or  securing  artificial  teeth  in  the  mouth. 

1037.  Joseph  and  Edmund  Ratcliff,  59  and  60,  St.  Paul’s-square, 
Birmingham — An  improved  mode  or  modes  of  adjusting 
chandeliers. 

1039.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane— Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  boats,  buoys,  floats,  or  other  buoyant 
vessels.  (A  communication.) 

1041.  Daniel  Reading,  Claverdon,  Warwick — An  apparatus  for  ven- 
tilating and  increasing  the  draft  in  fire-places  and  flues. 

1043.  Pierre  Victor  Beaumesnil  and  Charles  Erhard,  67,  Rue 
Lafayette — A new  and  improved  system  of  wheels  for  rail- 
way and  other  carriages. 

1045.  Charles  Barlow,  89,  Chancery -lane— Consuming  the  smoke 
and  gases  of  furnaces,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  a hot- 
air blast,  being  a smoke  and  gas  consuming  hot-air  blast 
furnace.  (A  communication.) 

1047.  John  Ramsbottom,  Longsight,  near  Manchester — Improve- 
ments in  wrouglit-iron  railway  chairs,  and  in  machinery  for 
manufacturing  the  same  and  other  articles. 

Dated  14 th  April , 1857. 

1049.  Peter  Wicks,  10,  Devonshire-street,  Bloomsbury,  and  Thomas 
Goulston  Ghislin,  7,  Alfred-place,  Blackfriars-road.— Super- 
seding the  use  of  bristles,  cocoa  fibres,  flax,  hemp,  whale- 
bone, <fcc.,  to  bo  styled  and  called  an  invention  for  adapting 
and  applying  the  fibrous  plants  of  South  Africa  for  the  pur- 
poses of  manufacture. 

1051.  John  Ilubery,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  umbrella  and  parasol  ribs. 

1053.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  machinery  for  mixing,  solidifying,  pressing,  and  mould- 
ing. ( A communication. ) 

1055.  Robert  Knowles,  Manchester— Certain  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  winding  yarn. 

1057.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  and  166,  Bucha- 
nan-strect,  Glasgow—  Improvements  in  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus for  raising  and  forcing  of  fluids.  (A  communication). 

1059.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane — Improvements  in 
carding  engines. 

1C61.  Henry  Willis,  Manchester-strcet,  Gray’s-inn-road — Improved 
machinery  for  supplying  air  to  organs  and  free  reed  instru- 
ments. 

Dated  \hth  April,  1857. 

1063.  John  Coutts,  Wellington  lodge,  Northumberland — An  im- 
proved method  of  uniting  together  the  parts  of  all  kinds  of 
floating  bodies  composed  of  metallic  substances,  as  well  as 
vessels  for  containing  fluids,  gases,  &c. 

1065.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane— Improved  appa- 
ratus for  taking  the  measurement*  for  coats  and  other  gar- 
ments. (A  communication.) 

1067.  Bonnet  Frederick  Brunei,  Hampstead-road— Improvements  in 
raising  sunken  vessels  and  other  submerged  structures  and 
articles,  and  in  machinery  and  apparatus  employed  therein. 

1069.  Thomas  Richardson,  Newcastle- on-Tyne,  and  Manning  Pren- 
tice, Stow7 market — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
manure. 
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1071.  Jean  Baptiste  Leuillet,  Paris — Improvements  in  binding  ac- 
count and  other  books. 

Dated  16 th  April , 1857. 

1073.  George  Raggett,  21,  Duke-street,  St.  James’s— Improvements 
in  railway  breaks  and  carriages.  (A  communication.) 

1075.  Samuel  Thomas  Crook,  Halifax — Improvements  in  the  mode 
or  method  of  manufacturing  iron  retorts,  safes,  cisterns, 
ovens,  boilers,  chests,  and  other  similar  articles  of  iron 
manufacture. 

1077.  Robert  Kindle,  Sabden,  Lancashire — Improvements  in  that 
apparatus  used  in  calico  and  other  printing  known  as  the 
sieve. 

1079.  Isaac  Sherwood  and  Joseph  Blount  Wayne,  Birmingham — Im- 
provements in  certain  apparatus  to  be  attached  to  vehicles 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a check  upon  the  drivers  or  con 
ductors  of  such  vehicles,  by  indicating  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers earned  and  the  distance  each  has  travelled. 

1081.  Johnson  Hands,  Epsom — Improvements  in  kilns,  and  in  furnace 
and  flues  for  withdrawing  i.ir  and  vapours  from  drying  and 
other  chambers. 

1083.  Samuel  Newington,  Ridgeway,  Ticehurst,  Sussex — Improve- 
ments in  structures  for  growing  grapes  and  other  fruit. 

1085.  William  Smith, *10,  Salisbury-street,  Adelphi — A smoke  con- 
suming furnace.  ( A communication.) 

1087.  George  fcchaub,  Birmingham— A new  or  improved  manufacture 
of  types  for  printing. 

[From  Gazette , May  1.] 

Dated  Qth  March , 1857. 

656.  John  King,  St.  Switliin’s-lane — Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  9 th  March , 1857. 

680.  James  Andrew  Cumine,  Belfast,  and  Colin  Hunter,  Island- 
reagh,  Antrim — Improvements  in  electro-magnetic  engines 
and  batteries. 

Dated  31  st  March,  1857. 

S82.  Jean  Eugene  D'Arcet,  Paris— Improvements  in  distilling  and 
rectifying  tar,  resin,  oils,  turpentine,  bitumen,  and  other 
matters,  and  in  the  apparatus  for  the  same. 

884.  Henry  Francis,  456,  West  Strand — Improvements  in  machinery 
for  ploughing  and  working  land. 

886.  George  Hamilton,  Blackland  Mill,  Paisley — Improvements  in 
the  treatment  or  finishing  of  woven  fabrics. 

888,  Frank  Clarke  Hills,  Deptford — Improvements  in  manufacturing 
gas,  and  in  apparatus  connected  therewith. 

'890.  Josiah  Wright,  Kernel  Hempstead,  Herts— An  improved 
method  of  bleaching  straw  plait  and  straw.  (A  communi- 
cation.) 

892.  William  Glover,  Manchester— Improvements  in  looms  for 
weaving. 

Dated  Is/  April , 1857. 

894.  Robert  Alfred  Wright,  Batignolles,  near  Paris,  and  Louis  Jules 
Fouche,  Paris — A new  apparatus  destined  to  produce  chemi- 
cal decompositions  by  means  of  superheated  steam  and 
water. 

896.  William  Samuel  Burton,  Oxford-street — A new  or  improved 
manufacture  of  rollers  or  cylinders  for  printing  fabrics. 

900»  John  Leslie,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  the  treatment  of 
wash  waters  containing  soap,  oils,  saponified  or  saponifiable 
matters,  for  the  obtainment  of  products  therefrom. — (A 
communication.) 

902.  William  Smith,  Glasgow,  Lanark— Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture or  production  of  ornamental  fabrics. 

904.  Robert  Wardell,  Stanwick,  Yorkshire — Certain  improvements 
in  reaping-machines. 

906.  Henry  Smith,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire— Improvements  in  chaff- 
cutting  machines. 

908.  John  Crossley,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire — Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  smoothing  glass. 

910.  Robert  Martin,  14,  Cam  bridge-road,  King’s-cross,  and  Joseph 
Walter  Sutton,  32,  Lamb’s  Conduit-street — Improvements 
in  the  means  of  giving  alarm  in  dwelling-houses  and  other, 
building!  in  cases  of  robbery,  fire,  or  other  emergencies. 

Dated  17 th  April , 1857. 

1089.  Samuel  Messenger,  Broad- street,  Birmingham,  and  Theodore 
Fletcher,  Birmingham  — Certain  improvements  in  gas- 
burners. 

1091.  Gabriel  Arthur,  Linares,  Spain— Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture or  production  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  other  articles  of 
earthenware. 


Dated  18 th  April,  1857. 

1093.  Hippolyte  Duhamel,  jun.,  Clichy-la-Garenne,  near  Paris— Im- 
provements in  the  fabrication  of  glass. 

1095.  John  Wylie,  Edinburgh — Improvements  in  pianofortes. 

1097.  George  Davies,  l Searle-street,  Lincoln ’s-inn — Improvements 
in  the  method  of  laying  underground  telegraphic  wires. — A 
communication. 

1099.  Henry  Daniel  Dearne,  18,  Pigott- street,  East  India-road, 
Limchouse — Improvements  in  the  floats  or  paddle-boards  of 
paddle-wheels. 

1101.  Ilenry  Heald,  Sabden,  Whalley,  Lancashire — An  improved 
method  of  packing  pickers  employed  in  looms. 

Dated  20 th  April , 1857. 

1105.  Thomas  Sanderson,  Lothian-road,  Edinburgh — Improvements 
in  wheeled  cariiages. 

1107.  John  Cowdery  Martin,  Fern-cottage, Charlewood-road,  Putney 
— An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

1109.  William  Thomson,  Dalkeith-gardens,  Midlothian — Improve 
ments  in  stoves  or  heating  apparatus. 

1111.  John  Stephen  Jarvis,  Wood-street— An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  stocks  or  ties  for  the  neck. 

1113.  William  Clay,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel. 

1115.  Thomas  Wright  Gardener  Treeby,  1,  WTestbourne-terrace* 
villas,  Upper  Westbourne- terrace — Improvements  on  sy- 
phons and  parts  connected  therewith. 

Dated  21  st  April , 1857. 

1117.  Benoit  Amedee  Fournier,  5i,  High  Holborn — Preventing  on 
railways  those  accidents  that  occur  through  one  locomotive 
running  into  another. 

1119.  Amory  Fairbanks  >herman,  Roxbury,  Norfolk,  Massachusetts — 
Improvements  in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  ropes, 
strands  for  ropes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1121.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improvements  in 
rules  and  other  measuring  instruments.  (A  communication.) 

1123.  John  Chanter  and  David  Annan,  Bow,  Middlesex — Improve- 
ments in  furnaces  when  moveable  fire  bars  are  used. 

1125.  Daniel  Colladon,  6.',  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  Paris — Improvements 
in  means  and  machinery  for  boring  and  cutting  stone,  earth, 
and  other  like  substances,  and  for  ventilating  the  places 
where  such  machinery  is  employed. 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  15,  1857. 

— 

NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS  AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  prizes  awarded  by  the  Society’s  Ex- 
aminers to  the  successful  Candidates  at  the  J une 
Examination  in  London  will  be  distributed  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  June,  at 
the  Society’s  House  in  the  Adelphi. 

The  Society’s  Annual  Dinner  will  take  place 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  will  preside. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  Institutions  in  Union  with  the 
Society,  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Society’s 
House  on  Wednesday  the  24th  of  June. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  for  receiving 
the  report  of  the  Council  and  the  Treasurer’s 
statement  of  receipts,  payments,  and  expenditure 
during  the  past  year,  and  also  for  the  Election  of 
Officers,  will,  in  accordance  with  the  Bye-Laws, 
take  place  at  4 o’clock  on  the  same  day. 


SOCIETY  OP  ARTS  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
PRIZES  AT  HUDDERSFIELD. 

A Deputation,  consisting  of  Mr.  Edward 
Altroyd,  M.P.  for  Huddersfield;  Mr,  Edward 
Baines,  of  Leeds ; the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  F.R.S., 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Arts  ; Mr.  Crossley, 
M.P.  for  Halifax ; Lord  Goderich,  M.P.  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ; Mr.  Henry  Pease, 
M.P.  for  South  Durham,  and  Mr.  Wick- 
ham, M.P.  for  Bradford,  waited  upon  Lord 
Granville,  at  the  Privy  Council  Office,  to  request 
his  Lordship  to  preside  at  the  Distribution  of 
the  Society  of  Arts’  Prizes  and  Certificates  which 
null  be  awarded  after  the  ensuing  Examinations 
in  Whitsun  week,  and  to  take  the  Chair  at  the 
Soiree  of  the  Yorkshire  Mechanics’  Union,  when 
his  Lordship  was  pleased  to  accept  the  invitation. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Council, 
has  been  referred  to  a Committee  to  consider 


ing  each  fortnight,  and  that  a paper  shall  be  read  on  some 
Indian  question  ; and  for  the  Australian  section  a monthly 
meeting. 

The  Indian  or  Australian  section,  for  instance,  would 
have  not  only  a special  opportunity  for  discussing  topics 
affecting  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the 
section,  but  of  appealing  to  an  organization  of  those  by 
their  pursuits  interested  in  the  realisation  of  these  objects, 
and,  by  their  position,  enabled  to  bring  an  effective  in- 
fluence to  bear  for  their  promotion.  It  is  in  co-operation 
with  these  sections  that  the  value  of  the  Society’s  Par- 
liamentary Committee  will  be  most  sensibly  felt,  and 
from  which,  again,  it  will  receive  accessions  of  strength. 

If  we  consider  the  subject,  now,  I may  say,  before  the 
Society — the  extension  of  the  cotton  cultivation  in  India, 
we  shall  see  how  much  more  effectively  it  will  be  pro- 
moted by  such  permanent  organisation  of  the  Society, 
than  by  a single  and  casual  appeal  made  to  one  of  our 
general  meetings,  for  it  is  to  the  Indian  section  the  re- 
presentatives of  Indian  companies,  associations,  and 
interests  will  resort,  as  the  only  centre  available  to  them 
in  the  metropolis  for  promoting  the  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  of  India.  The  cotton  question  is,  how- 
ever, but  one  amongst  many  of  great  importance,  which 
have  been  already  partially  discussed  by  the  Society,  or 
which  have  not  yet  been  considered.  Such  are  railway 
extension,  irrigation,  canals,  European  colonisation,  tea 
cultivation,  fibre  products,  the  coal  fields,  the  iron  manu- 
facture, and  the  copper  mines. 

By  this  or  a corresponding  organisation,  permanent 
benefit  would  be  conferred  on  India,  Australia,  Canada, 
the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  colonies  generally,  while  the 
Society  of  Arts,  by  exerting  a practical  and  powerful  in- 
fluence in  their  behalf,  would  acquire  a new  title  to 
public  respect. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  no  one  connected  with 
the  colonies  who  does  not  sensibly  feel,  as  a great  want, 
the  non-existence  of  a colonial  centre  and  re-union,  and 
when  he  considers  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  occasional 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  general  meetings  of  the 
Society  for  advocating  colonial  interests,  he  cannot  but 
earnestly  desire  that  these  operations  of  the  Society 
should  become  of  a more  permanent  and  extensive 
character.  Iam,  &c., 

HYDE  CLARKE. 


TWENTY-FIRST  ORDINARY  MEETING. 


Wednesday,  May  13,  1857. 


The  Twenty-first  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  13th  inst.,  Thomas  Bazley,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 


Hide,  Charles 
Phillips,  Edmund 
Royston,  John  Power 


Waldegrave,  Hon.  Gran- 
ville 

Walford,  Cornelius,  jun. 


and  report  thereon  : — 

Gentlemen, — I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Council  to  a measure  -which  will,  in  my  opinion,  greatly 
tend  to  promote  the  influence  of  the  Society  and  to  ex- 
tend its  revenue. 

The  Society  of  Arts  has  always  taken  a deep  interest 
in  our  Colonial  possessions,  and  is  the  only  public  body 
at  this  time  to  which  the  Colonial  interests  can  refer  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  they  require,  as  -we  all  know,  still  fur- 
ther attention  ancl  development  , and  a still  closer  alliance. 
I propose  that  a special  section  be  formed  for  India, 
another  for  Australia,  one  for  English  America,  and  so 
on ; that  the  Indian  section  shall  hold  an  evening  meet- 


As  A CORRESPONDING  MEMBER. 

Barnard,  Hon.  Henry. 

The  following  Institutions  have  been  taken 
into  Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 

438.  Carshalton,  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

439.  King’s  Lynn,  Athenaium. 

The  Chairman  said,  the  subject  to  be  brought  before 
the  meeting  that  evening  was  one  of  the  most  important 
that  could  occupy  the  deliberations  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  involving,  as  it  did,  the  supply  of  a material 
whereon  so  much  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  country 
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was  employed.  In  the  north  of  England  there  were 
some  millions  of  people  dependent  upon  the  trade  and 
manufacture  of  cotton,  and  to  them  the  object  they  had 
in  view  that  evening  was  one  of  vital  importance.  But 
to  the  whole  community  the  cotton  industry  of  the 
country  was  now  a question  of  great  magnitude ; for,  if 
they  reflected  upon  the  position  which  it  held  in  refer- 
ence to  our  foreign  trade,  they  would  find  that  one-third 
of  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  supplied  by 
the  cotton  industry,  and  that,  as  the  exports  of  the 
country  purchased  the  imports,  about  one-third  of  the 
imports  of  the  country  was  also  dependent  upon  the 
same  industry.  At  the  present  moment  the  position  of 
the  cotton  trade  was  in  peril  from  the  lack  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  unless  that  raw  material 
were  supplied  in  much  larger  quantities  than  they  now 
possessed,  he  believed  there  would  be  great  distress, 
especially  in  the  north  of  England.  Price  at  all 
times  regulated  the  degree  of  consumption  that  any 
commodity  attained,  and  at  the  present  time  they  had 
prices  so  high  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures was  greatly  diminished,  and  unless  they  had  in- 
creased supplies  of  the  raw  material  at  more  moderate 
prices,  the  trade  would  gradually  droop.  It  was  remark- 
able that  in  the  British  dominions  they  possessed  a 
greater  extent  of  ground  capable  of  producing  cotton 
than  was  possessed  by  any  other  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  At  the  present  time,  as  they  were  aware,  they 
received  their  largest  supply  of  this  material  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  taxes  of  the  country  were  largely 
contributed  to  by  the  industrious  classes  engaged  in  the 
cotton  manufactures ; he  believed  the  customs  duties 
would  be  very  much  diminished  if  that  manufacture  were 
curtailed.  It  was  a duty  which  they  owed  to  themselves 
and  the  country,  to  obtain,  if  possible  from  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain,  a larger  supply  of  that  raw  material 
than  they  now  obtained  ; and  as  in  public  as  well  as  in 
private  matters,  the  course  of  duty  was  generally  the 
course  of  interest,  he  believed  in  promoting  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  especially  in  our  East  Indian  territories, 
they  would  perform  a duty  to  themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  their  own  interests.  The  islands  of 
the  West  Indies  were  also  capable  of  producing  more 
cotton  than  they  required,  but  there  was  a scarcity  of 
labour  in  those  islands,  which  must  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  larger  production  than  at  present.  He  now  begged 
to  call  upon  his  friend  Mr.  Smith  to  read  his  paper. 

The  paper  read  was  : — 

HOW  CAN  INCREASED  SUPPLIES  OF  COTTON 
BE  OBTAINED. 

By  J.  B.  Smith,  M.P. 

The  inventions  of  Arkwright  and  Crompton  for  spin- 
ning cotton  in  England,  and  that  of  Whitney  in  America 
for  cleaning  it,  whilst  they  have  largely  contributed  to 
the  wealth  of  this  country,  have,  by  cheapening  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  clothing,  greatly  promoted  the  comfort 
and  civilization  of  millions  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  importance  of  our  cotton  manufactures  is  best 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  besides  providing  clothing  for 
our  whole  population,  our  exports  last  year  amounted  to 
£38,281,700,  being  one-third  of  the  value  of  our  entire 
exports  to  foreign  countries;  any  serious  interruption, 
therefore,  to  a manufacture  in  which  millions  of  consumers 
are  interested,  would  be  little  less  than  a world’s  calamity. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  our  supplies  of  the  raw 
material  for  so  great  a manufacture  should  be  derived 
from  a variety  of  sources,  that  we  may,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  thus  protected  from  the  fluctuations  in  prices  incident 
to  good  or  bad  seasons;  but  unfortunately  they  are  chiefly 
derived  from  one  som'ce.  The  imports  of  cotton  into  Great 
Britain  last  year  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  900,000,000 
lbs.,  of  which  700,000,000  lbs.  were  received  from  the 
United  States.  But  not  only  are  wc  exposed  to  the  danger 


of  being  limited  chiefly  to  one  source  of  supply,  but  to  a. 
still  greater  hazard,  viz.,  that  this  supply  is  the  production 
of  slave  labour.  It  may  be  that  the  institution  of  slavery,' 
although  condemned  by  all  civilized  nations,  may  yet 
exist  for  ages  in  the  United  States  ; or  it  may  happen 
that  occurrences  may  any  day  endanger  its  continuance. 
The  alarm  created  by  recent  symptoms  of  discontent 
among  the  slaves  in  that  country,  is  evidence  that  their 
owners  themselves  are  not  without  apprehensions  of  dan- 
ger, and  it  is  impossible  for  those  interested  in  the  cotton 
manufactures  of  this  country  to  contemplate  with  un- 
concern the  insecurity  on  which  their  vast  manufacture 
rests.  This  is  not  a local  question ; it  has  become  a great 
national  question,  and  must  be  forced  upon  the  attention 
of  statesmen  of  all  parties.  To  me  it  appears  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  can  scarcely  be  over-rated,  and  this  is 
my  apology  for  venturing  to  offer  my  humble  contribu- 
tion to  its  consideration. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  cotton  maunfacture,  we 
derived  out  supplies  of  the  raw  material  from  various 
quarters  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  West  India  Islands, 
Brazil,  and  South  America ; and  so  late  as  1810,  our  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  were  only  246,759  bales, 
while  from  all  other  countries  they  were  314,414  bales. 
In  that  year  Upland  cotton  ranged  from  15d.  to  22d,  per 
lb.,  and  West  India  cotton  from  2 Id.  to  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 
From  this  time  the  growth  in  the  United  States  kept 
constantly 'increasing ; and  it  is  evident,  from  the  stocks  on 
hand  in  our  ports  for  about  ten  consecutive  years,  being 
equal  to  from  33  to  53  weeks’,  consumption,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  had  overtaken  the  demand.  The  effect 
of  this  over-supply  was  a constant  decline  in  prices,  and 
a struggle  between  the  producing  countries,  as  to  which 
could  afford  to  grow  it  cheapest.  The  rich  lands  and 
superior  cultivation  of  the  United  States  enabled  her 
successfully  to  outrival  all  competitors,  and  almost  to 
monopolise  the  supply  of  the  European  markets. 

The  decline  in  the  prices  of  cotton  from  22d.  per  lb. 
to  5d.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  gave  a great  stimulus  to  increased 
manufacture,  and  during  the  same  time  the  constant 
improvement  in  machinery  led  to  a cheapness  of  pro- 
duction which  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  consumption 
as  wonderful  as  it  has,  been  beneficial.  In  the  last  40 
years,  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  has 
increased  from  88,000,000  lbs.  to  891 ,000,000  lbs. 

The  increase  in  the  growth  of  cotton  has  not  for  some 
years  past  kept  pace  with  the  increased  consumption,  and 
instead  of  large  stocks  on  hand  in  our  ports,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  as  in  times  past,  our  stock  in  the  ports  at 
the  close  of  the  last  year  was  only  equal  to  12  weeks’ 
consumption  ; and  it  is  evident  that  we  have  arrived  at 
the  turning  point  of  the  consumption  having  overtaken 
the  production.  The  question  has,  therefore,  been  forced 
upon  our  attention,  How  can  our  supplies  of  cotton  be 
increased  ? 

In  considering  this  question,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
an  advance  in  price  of  the  raw  material  will  encourage 
increased  cultivation,  and  it  will  doubtless  have  this 
effect,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  those 
countries  from  whence  we  formerly  received  supplies,  the 
growth  of  cotton  has  been  abandoned  for  that  ot  more 
profitable  produce,  and  that  before  cultivators  can  be  led 
to  return  to  it  they  must  be  induced,  first, by  high  prices, 
and  secondly,  by  an  assurance  .off  a continuance  of  high 
prices.  We  cannot,  therefore,  hope,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  to  receive  supplies  from  our 
ancient  sources. 

Attention  has  been  directed,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
capabilities  of  Western  Africa  for  the  growth  of  cotton, 
and  it  may  probably,  ere  long,  become  an  important 
source  of  supply.  Seven  years  ago,  a benevolent  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Thomas  Clegg,,  of  Manchester,  conceived  the 
idea  that  there  was  a plan  of  abolishing  slavery  which 
had  never  been  tried,  and  which  promised  greater  success 
than  any  other,  and  at  comparatively  little  sacrifice  of 
time,  labour,  and  expense.  Mr.  Clegg’s  plan  was  simply 
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to  convince  tho  native  African  chiefs  that  they  could 
gain  in  ore  by  employing  their  people  on  the  spot  than 
by  selling  them  to  the  slave-dealers.  By  means  of  the 
missionaries,  he  furnished  cotton  seed  to  any  one  who 
chose  to  grow  it ; he  sent  out  simple  instructions  how 
to  grow,  clean,  and  pack  cotton,  and  also  sent  the  means 
Of  purchasing  any  quantity,  however  small  or  large. 
The  first  season,  only  about  235  lbs.  were  obtainable; 
the  second  year,  14,000  lbs. : and  the  third  year,  about 

30.000  lbs.  Since  that  time,  the  growers,  encouraged  by 
the  profits,  and  finding  they  can  dispose  of  any  quantity, 
have  begun  to  cultivate  it  more  extensively ; and  Mr. 
Clegg  expects  to  receive  this  year  1 ,000  bales,  equal  to 

1.200.000  lbs. ; and  next  year,  10,000  bales.  Mr.  Clegg 
has  had  three  African  youths  for  two  or  three  years  at 
his  own  mill,  preparing  them  for  future  ’ Usefulness  in 
their  own  country,  by  teaching  them  every  process  of 
cleaning  cotton  without  injury  to  the  fibre.  They  were 
also  taught  the  trade  of  carpentering,  mechanics,  &c.;  and 
with  an  intelligent  young  African  surgeon,  educated  in 
England,  who  has  also  taken  up  the  subject,  are  all  now 
in  Africa  engaged  in  cleaning,  packing,  and  shipping 
cotton  to  send  to  England.  This  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting experiments  ever  undertaken,  and  may  lead  to 
consequences  which  are  gratifying  to  contemplate. 

Cotton  has  been  grown  in  Natal,  Australia,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  may  be 
grown  in  most  countries  situated  within  certain  latitudes  ; 
but  to  grow  it  in  new  and  barbarous  countries  to  any  ex- 
tent, will,  besides  the  expenditure  of  considerable  capital, 
probably  require  ages.  What  we  want  are  immediate 
supplies.  How  are  we  to  get  them  ? We  naturally  turn 
our  attention  to  a country,  where  it  is  estimated  that  at 
the  present  moment  more  cotton  is  grown  than  in  the 
United  States ; a country  under  the  dominion  of  the 
British  crown;  overflowing  with  an  industrious  popula- 
tion ; a boundless  extent  of  land,  where  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  has  not  to  be  learnt,  but  where  it  has  existed  from 
the  earliest  ages. 

India  is  capable  of  furnishing  us  with  an  unlimited 
supply  of  cotton.  Why  we  receive  so  little,  is  the  subject 
to  which  I am  desirous  of  directing  your  attention. 

Our  supplies  of  cotton  from  India,  in  former  times, 
were  larger  even  than  from  the  United  States.  In  1818, 
our  imports  from  India  amounted  to  247,659  bales,  while 
those  from  the  United  States  that  year  were  only 
207,580  bales. 

But  the  price  of  India  cotton  was  then  17d.  per  lb. 
In  1822,  the  price  had  fallen  to  6M.  per  lb.,  and  the  im- 
ports fell  to  19,263  bales.  In  1841 , the  imports  increased 
to  273,000  bales.  In  1846,  they  fell  off  to  49,500  bales. 
Our  imports  from  India  have  at  all  times  been  irregular  ; 
the  quality  of  the  cotton  being  inferior  to  that  of  other 
countries,  it  is  only  in  times  of  scarcity  and  high  prices 
that  it  has  been  forced  into  use.  The  price  of  Indian 
cotton,  ruling  in  the  market  about  2d.  per  lb.  below  that 
of  American,  so  long  as  the  latter  can  be  purchased  at  5d. 
to  8d.  per  lb.,  India  cotton  is  neglected,  and  falls  to  a 
price  at  which  imports  become  unprofitable.  The  im- 
portation of  cotton  from  India  has  been  discouraging ; 
stocks  have  been  held  on  hand  for  years,  and  occasionally 
have  been  almost  unsaleable,  and  imports  must,  at  times, 
have  been  attended  with  great  losses.  The  stocks  of 
Indian  cotton  on  hand  in  our  ports  at  the  close  of  each 
year,  shew  that,  at  the  average  rate  of  consumption,  there 
Were  on  hand  during  the  years  1818  to  1824,  from  120 
to  240  weeks’  consumption,  and  so  recently  as  1844  there 
were  107  weeks’  consumption;  in  1845,  there  were  130 
weeks’ consumption ; in  1846,theve  were  75  weeks’ con- 
sumption, while  the  stock  on  hand  on  the  31st  December 
last  only  amounted  to  23  weeks’  consumption. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  with  such  facts  before  us 
of  an  irregular  demand,  and  prices  equally  irregular,  that 
India  has  looked  to  England  as  a customer  for  her  cotton. 
No  country  will  grow  produce  for  an  uncertain  demand; 
and  until  India  can  rely  upon  a constant  and  steady 


foreign  demand,  she  will  only  grow  it  with  a view  to  her 
own  consumption.  It  is  probable  that  the  advance  in 
prices  will  bring  us  large  imports  from  India  during  the 
current  year,  but  they  will  not  come  from  an  increased 
growth,  but  will  be  drawn  from  the  stock  grown  for  home 
use.  Our  demand,  therefore,  being  only  occasional,  is 
productive  of  similar  effects  to  the  demand  for  foreign 
corn  during  our  corn  laws  ; it  was  prejudicial,  inasmuch 
as  it  raised  the  price  of  corn  upon  the  inabitants  of  all 
those  countries  to  which  we  resorted  in  our  need,  and 
who,  being  unprepared  for  the  demand,  had  only  grown 
enough  for  their  own  supply. 

It  is  the  interest  of  India  either  to  have  a Constant 
demand  for  her  cotton,  or  to  be  relieved  from  the  losses 
incident  to  an  occasional  demand.  But  to  secure  a 
constant  demand,  it  is  necessary  that  she  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  America,  and  this  leads  to  the  inquiry  into  the 
capabilities  of  India  for  producing  cotton  equally  cheap 
and  good  with  that  country. 

In  .1848,  this  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment ; Mr.  Bright,  the  member  for  Manchester,  moved 
for  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire 
into  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India.  I had  the  honour  of 
being  appointed  a member  of  that  committee,  which  ob- 
tained a mass  of  valuable  information  as  to  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  India  from  successfully  competing  with 
the  United  States. 

India  is  connected  ill  the  popular  mind  with  wealth 
and  fertility ; the  riches  of  India  is  a popular  illusion. 
The  land  of  India  is  not  generally  fertile,  and  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  Western  World;  an  acre  of 
land  in  India  produces  50  to  70  lbs.  of  clean  cotton;  in 
America  the  same  quantity  of  land  yields  400  lbs.  of 
clean  cotton.  The  lands  of  America  are  rich  and  fertile, 
and  are  watered  with  rains  throughout  the  year.  The 
land  of  India,  on  the  contrary,  except  on  the  borders  of  the 
rivers,  is  parched  by  a buraing  sun,  and  is,  during  eight 
or  nine  months  of  the  year,  almost  without  rain  ; never- 
theless it  is  a singular  fact  that  there  is  a greater  fall  of 
rain  in  India  than  in  America  ; and  if  it  were  collected 
by  artificial  means,  instead  of  being  allowed  uselessly  to 
run  away  to  the  sea,  the  land  would  be  made  capable  of 
yielding  two  or  three  crops  a-year,  and  would  then  be 
assimilated  in  fertility  to  that  of  America. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  India  possesses  capa- 
bilities of  producing  unlimited  supplies  of  cotton,  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  corn,  flax,  hemp,  and  a variety  of  other 
articles ; it  is  desirable  that  we  should  possess  clear 
views  of  the  obstacles  which  exist  to  India  becoming 
what,  in  the  popular  mind  she  is  supposed  to  be,  a 
country  abounding  in  wealth  and  fertility,  in  order  that 
our  exertions  may  be  directed  to  the  practical  means  of 
removing  those  obstacles. 

The  cause  of  the  extreme  sterility  of  the  soil  of  India 
is  the  want  of  sufficient  moisture.  Irrigation,  then,  is 
indispensable  to  increased  production,  “ The  savages  of 
Australia,”  Col.  Cotton  well  observes,  “ trod  upon  gold 
for  hundreds  of  years,  while  they  were  often  in  want  of 
food,  and  always  without  a rag  of  clothing;  and  very 
similar  has  been  the  state  of  things  in  India.  With  an 
unlimited  supply  of  water  within  reach,  which,  if  applied 
to  purposes  of  irrigation,  would  more  than  provide  for 
every  possible  want,  the  people  of  India  have  been  gener- 
ally barely  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
often  so  entirely  without  them  as  to  perish  by  hundreds 
of  thousands ; and  their  European  rulers,  with  this 
treasure  within  their  reach,  of  far  greater  value  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  obtaining  it,  than  the  richest  gold- 
mines in  the  world,  have  been  unable  to  make  their 
income  equal  their  expenditure.” 

That  the  native  governments  and  the  people  ap- 
preciated this  invaluable  method  of  increasing  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  is  shown  by  the  ruins  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  of  great  works  of  irrigation. 
We  have  instructive  proofs  of  the  consequences  of 
the  destruction  of  works  of  this  kind  in  the  present 
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condition  of  Egypt,  Ancient  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
once  tho  abodes  of  wealth  and  civilisation,  but  where, 
since  the  absence  of  irrigation,  the  soil  which  main- 
tained their  vast  populations  is  become  a sandy  desert ; 
and  from  the  same  causes  millions  of  acres,  in  a similar 
condition,  are  lying  waste  in  India. 

The  fall  of  rain  in  India  is  more  than  sufficient  to  irrigate 
all  the  cultivable  land.  By  a free  supply  of  water  alone, 
without  any  additional  skill,  the  produce  of  the  land  might 
be  increased  three  or  four-fold,  and  the  quality  greatly 
improved.  The  complaint  of  Dr.  lloyle,  the  East  India 
Company’s  botanist,  is,  that  the  climate  is  too  dry,  and 
the  methods  of  raising  water  in  India  are  all  too  expensive 
for  the  cotton  crop.  “ This  country,”  says  Mr.  Mercer, 
tho  planter  brought  from  America  by  the  East  India 
Company,  “ is  too  dry,  and  we  shall  find  it  so  in  com- 
parison with  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  All  India  is 
dry ; not  that  there  is  not  more  rain  falls  during  the 
year  in  some  parts  of  India  than  falls  in  the  same  time 
in  Mississippi,  yet  what  does  fall  there  is  scattered 
throughout  the  year.”  Mr.  George  Vary,  who  had  12 
years’  experience  in  India,  and  was  late  superintendent  of 
the  government  cotton  experiments  in  Sattara  and 
Sholopoor,  says,  “ The  cotton  plant,  as  at  present  culti- 
vated, is  an  annual.  The  seed  is  sown  towards  the  end 
of  the  monsoon.  The  bush  seldom  exceeds  3J  feet  high, 
and  401bs.  per  acre  of  clean  cotton  is  considered  a fair 
crop.  After  the  cotton  is  collected  the  bushes  are  pulled 
up  and  burned,  as  they  all  die  during  the  hot  weather 
foivwant  of  moisture.  By  irrigating  cotton  you  will  be 
able  to  i etain  the  same  bushes  for  several  years.  I have 
seen  a bush  nine  years  old,  producing  three  crops  yearly 
of  fine  cotton  ; you  will,  therefore,  get  two  or  three  crops 
yearly  instead  of  one.  Instead  of  401bs.  per  acre  you 
will  probably  get  200  to  SOOlbs.  yearly  per  acre,  and  the 
quality  of  irrigated  cotton  is  150  per  cent,  better  than 
field  cultivated  cotton,  which  is  easily  accounted  for. 

In  the  non-irrigation  system,  the  hot  weather  suddenly 
sets  in,  the  bush,  from  the  want  of  moisture,  becomes 
dried  up  and  stunted,  and  this  renders  the  cotton  short 
and  crisp.  The  samples  of  cotton  I have  seen  grown  in 
gardens,  or  where  there  was  plenty  of  moisture,  are  as 
fine,  long,  and  silky  as  any  in  the  world,  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  if  it  could  be  produced  in  large  quantities,  it 
would  be  preferred  to  American  or  any  other.”  Dr.  Buist 
bears  similar  testimony  to  the  effects  of  irrigation,  which 
he  has  seen,  in  increasing  the  quantity,  and  in  improving 
the  fineness  and  length  of  staple  of  the  cotton.  We  have, 
besides,  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  that  the 
produce  of  cotton  from  irrigated  land  near  Delhi  was 
384  lbs.  of  clean  cotton  per,  acre. 

This  evidence  is  decisive  that,  by  means  of  irrigation, 
India  can  produce  cotton  of  equal  quality  and  in  equal 
quantity  with  America. 

There  are  all  over  India  remains  of  works  of  irrigation 
in  a state  of  ruin  or  decay.  The  existing  mode  of 
watering  the  land  is  rude  and  costly,  consisting,  1st.  of 
the  Persian  wheel,  by  which  water  is  lifted  in  earthen 
jars  of  about  two  quarts  each  ; sometimes  worked  as  a 
treadmill,  by  manual  labour,  but  more  commonly  by 
bullocks.  2nd,  Lifting  water  from  pools  or  tanks  with 
a leathern  bag.  3rd,  Lifting  it  with  a wooden  shoot, 
fill,  Lifting  it  from  wells,  30  to  60  l'cet  deep,  with  a, 
bucket.  The  cost  of  irrigating  one  crop,  by  the  least 
expensive  of  these  modes,  would  amount  to  12s.  to  36s. 
per  acre.  Almost  all  the  existing  canals  for  irrigation 
arc  constructed  in  an  extremely  defective  manner,  and 
only  supply  water  to  the  land  sometimes  during  four 
months,  and  sometimes  only  during  two  months  of  the 
year.  That  which  isrequired  is,  tjiat  we  should  avail  our- 
selves of  the  superior  engineering  skill  of  the  present 
age  to  devise  a great  systematic  plan  of  irrigation,  by 
which  the  wholccountry  should  ho  furnished  with  canals 
of  irrigation,  supplied  by  the  rivers  at  all  times  with 
water,  and  which  might  also  be  used  as  canals  for  the 
cheap  conveyaneeof  produce.  India  affords  greatfacilities 


for  works  of  this  nature,  and  it  is  estimated  that  land 
might  be  furnished  with  a constant  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation,  by  these  means,  at  a cost  of  2s.  6d.  per  acre 
per  annum,  besides  providing  water  conveyance. 

The  awful  depopulation  of  the  country  by  famine,  in 
1837-1838,  in  consequence  of  droughts,  roused  the 
government  to  emulate  the  Mogul  Emperors  in  works  of 
irrigation,  and  to  make  the  Ganges  canal,  which,  includ- 
ing branches,  is  800  miles  in  extent.  But  the  whole  of 
these  kind  of  works  executed  by  the  government  in  100 
years,  at  an  expense  of  about  £2,500,000,  are  only  calcu- 
lated to  irrigate  about  four  millions  of  acres,  in  a country 
comprising  an  area  of  about  800  millions  of  acres  of 
land. 

Hoads  and  communications  are  a fundamental  element 
of  national  prosperity  and  wealth.  But  it  may  be  said 
of  India  that  she  has  no  roads,  there  being  only  3,000  to 
4,000  miles  of  metalled  roads  for  a population  of 
150,000,000,  while  in  England  there  are  120,000  miles 
of  metalled  mads.  What  would  England  be  without 
roads,  canals,  railroads,  ports,  and  public  works  ? For 
want  of  roads  in  India  cotton  is  brought  a distance  of  400 
miles  to  a shipping  port  on  the  backs  of  bullocks,  each 
bullock  carrying  about  2401bs.  The  journey  occupies 
two  to  three  months,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
cotton  is  overtaken  by  the  rainy  season*  the  streams  and 
torrents  become  impassable,  and  droves  of  bullocks  die 
on  the  road  from  over-fatigue.  When  the  railway 
reaches  the  cotton  district,  which,  at  the  past  rate  of 
progress,  may  be  expected  some  10  to  15  years  hence, 
the  transit  to  a shipping  port,  which  on  an  average  has 
hitherto  occupied  64  days,  will  be  accomplished  in  36 
hours.  Mr.  Mackay  says,  “ It  is  a misnomer  to  call  the 
rude  tracks  in  Guzerat  roads ; in  the  civilized  and  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  term  there  are  none  in  the  province.” 
He  relates  that  it  took  him  seven  hours  to  traverse  in  a 
bullock  cart  the  road  between  Jamboosar  and  the  port  of 
Tankaria,  a distance  of  12  miles,  and  long  before  his 
arrival  at  the  end  of  Lis  journey  there  was  scarcely  a 
bone  of  his  body  which  was  not  the  seat  of  pain.  “ On 
the  way,”  he  says,  “ tire  mamlutdar  amused  us  with 
several  stories  of  accidents  which  had  occurred  on  tho 
road,  one  of  which  related  to  the  sad  fate  of  a trader, 
■who  received  such  a jolt  as  made  him  inadvertently  bite 
the  end  of  his  own  tongue  off.”  Nor  is  this  road  a mere 
byeway,  leading  to  a village  or  two,  but  a great  tho- 
roughfare, forming  the  main  outlet  , to  a large  and  rich 
tract  of  country. 

So  long  ago  as  1889  railways  were  projected  in  India, 
but  they  have  hitherto  made  the  same  slow . progress 
with  everything  useful  in  that  country,  only  about  200 
miles  being  yet  opened,  while  during  the  same  period  in 
the  United  States,,  upwards  of  20,000  miles  have  been 
completed.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  railways, 
constructed  more  for  political  and  military  purposes  than 
for  commerce,  will  fulfil  their  professed  objects  of  facili- 
tating the  carriage  of  produce  to  shipping  ports.  Bail- 
roads  are  better  than  no  roads,  but  bulky  produce  will 
not  bear  expensive  carriage  from  long  distances.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  cheap  water  communications  of  America, 
probably  not  a hundredth  part  of  the  produce  now  brought 
to  a port  down  the  Mississippi,  and  oilier  parts,  from 
great  distances,  would  find  a,  market.  The  , cost  of  con- 
veyance in  America  by  the  lakes  is  from  -J-t-li  to  jjths  of  a 
Id.  per  ton  per  mile  ; by  the  Eric  canal  it  is  -jjd.  In 
India,  down  the  Ganges,  it  is  ;J-d.  to  ;jd. ; and  by  the 
Madras  canals,  Jd, ; while  the  freight  of  efittou  from 
Berar  to  Bombay  on  pack  bullocks  is  Ujd,  per  ton  per 
mile. 

One  of  (lie  greatest  obstacles  to  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  cotton  in  India  is  the  tenure  of  land.  A wise 
tenure  of  land  lies  at  tho  foundation  of  the  future  welfare 
and  improvement  of  the  people  of  India. 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  eastern  countries,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  sovereigns  have  been  tho  sole  owners  of 
the  soil,  and  have  generally  levied  for  the  requirements 
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of  the  state  a certain  portion  of  the  produce,  varying 
from  one-tenth  to  one-fourth.  In  our  Indian  possessions, 
the  Government  claim  the  same  sovereign  rights — and, 
except  in  Bengal,  no  person  in  India,  native  or  European, 
can  own  in  fee-simple  a single  acre  of  land. 

Mr.  Mangles,  the  present  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  his  evidence  before  the  India  Cotton 
Committee,  thus  defends  this  right  : — “ The  rent 
of  land  (he  says)  has  never  been  private  property  in 
India.  The  Government  of  India,  like  any  other 
government,  may  be  an  unfaithful  trustee,  but  I hold 
that  the  land  revenue  of  India,  if  there  were  a republic 
constituted  in  India  to-morrow,  belongs  to  the  commu- 
nity as  their  right,  for  the  purposes  of  good  government, 
including  irrigation,  and  roads,  and  canals.  If  there 
was  the  freest  government  in  the  world,  it  would  be  for 
public  purposes,  and  if  you  gave  that,  or  any  part  of  it, 
gratuitously  to  the  person  who  happened  to  be  a cultivator 
of  the  soil,  or  to  have  certain  rights  in  connexion  with  the 
soil,  you  would  rob  the  other  classes  of  the  community. 
If  the  government,  as  trustees,  take  this  money, 
and  waste  it  in  foreign  wars,  or  waste  it  in  any  other 
way,  they  are,  pro-tanto,  unfaithful  trustees.  It  is  a 
great  public  fund,  like  the  tithes  in  this  country,  appro- 
priated to  the  national  church  ; any  diversion  of  that 
would  be  a robbery  of  the  parties  to  whom  it  belongs.  It 
is  in  that  point  of  view,  and  because  I wish  to  see  other 
impolitic  taxes  abolished,  that  I desire  to  see  the  land 
revenue  maintained  in  its  full  integrity,  and,  if  it  eanbe 
justly  done,  increased.” 

Instead  of  levying  their  rent  in  produce,  the  East  India 
Company  levy  i i in  money.  In  some  of  the  cotton  districts 
thepractice  is  for  the  government  to  make  an  annual  assess- 
ment of  each  field  cultivated  by  the  ryots,  at  such  times 
as  tire  state  of  the  crops  enables  the  collector  to  estimate 
the  amount  which  the  cultivator  may  be  able  to  pay.  It 
must  be  evident  that  a system  like  this  is  destructive  of 
all  stimulus  to  exertion  or  improvement.  It  converts 
the  ryots  into  mere  human  bees,  permitted  to  exist  for 
the  sake  of  creating  wealth,  but  like  those  industrious 
insects,  denied  the  reward  of  its  enjoyment — every  year 
collecting  a fresh  store,  but  every  year  stripped  of  all, 
except  enough  to  maintain  existence  until  the  season  re- 
turns for  repeating  the  robbery.  That  such  a tenure 
results  in  creating  a most  abject  class  of  cultivators  is  not 
surprising,  when  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Davis,  one  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  collectors,  that  the  whole  sum  left 
by  the  government,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  human 
bees  in  his  district,  amounted  to  3s.  for  cultivating  an 
acre  of  cotton  ! 

The  rack-renting  of  the  Bombay  ryots,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  their  assessments,  was  proved  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1832,  but  it 
was  not  until  it  had  caused  the  utter  ruin  of  the  people 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent  decline 
of  the  revenue,  that  the  government  were  induced  to 
listen  to  a considerable  reduction  of  the  assessments,  and 
to  giving  leases  to  the  cultivators.  The  system  of  grant- 
ing leases  at  low  average  rates  for  30  years,  has  been 
earned  out  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Bombay  presi- 
dency— -the  government  reserving  the  right  to  re-assess 
every  field  at  the  expiration  of  this  term,  to  increase  the 
rent,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  value  derived  from 
the  application  of  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  cultivator, 
and  to  turn  out  the  existing  occupier,  if  he  refuse  to  pay 
the  increased  rent  demanded  by  the  tax  collector.  But 
even  this  partial  improvement  does  not  appear  to  be  yet 
begun  in  the  cotton  districts  of  Candeish  and  Guzerat,  or 
in  Madras. 

The  exactions  of  the  'government  from  an  impoverished 
people  produce  the  usual  results  of  oppression,  demorali- 
sation, chicanery,  deceit,  and  cunning,  and  render  it 
difficult  to  collect  the  government  rents  without  resort 
to  some  kind  of  force.  Official  inquiries  have  proved  the 
practice  of  torture  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  exorbitant 
rents,  and  that  even  women  are  tortured  in  a manner 


which  cannot  be  mentioned.  Those  acquainted  with  the 
country  state  that  the  practice  obtains,  more  or  less, 
throughout  India,  and  will  continue,  so  long  as  the 
system  of  oppressive  exactions  and  a corrupt  and  demo- 
ralised police  are  permitted  by  the  government. 

It  is  no  less  remarkable  than  instructive,  however,  that 
in  the  district  of  Kajahmundry,  where  the  lands  have 
been  rendered  more  productive  by  irrigation,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  improved,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  use  threats  or  force  to  collect  the  rents.  They  are  now 
cheerfully  paid  ; and  Mr.  Taylor,  the  revenue  officer  of 
that  district,  officially  reports  that  24  villages  in  one 
talook,  stimulated  by  the  improvement  in  their  outward 
circumstances,  had  voluntarily  proposed  that  a permanent 
addition  should  be  made  to  their  land-tax,  to  be  applied 
to  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  education  of  their 
children. 

Nothing  can  be  more  mistaken  or  impolitic  than  the 
system  of  land  tenure  in  India.  No  country  can  ever  rise 
beyond  barbarism,  so  long  as  the  state  has  the  power  to 
take,  at  any  one  moment,  any  given  amount  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil ; where  there  is  no  stimulus,  poverty 
must  always  prevail.  It  is  not  a sufficient  justification  for 
continuing  this  system,  that  it  is  said  to  have  always  existed 
in  the  East.  The  presumed  objectof  all  governments  being 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  a comparison  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  those  countries  where  the  sovereigns  are 
the  owners  of  the  land,  and  of  those  where  it  is  owned 
by  the  people,  would  sfeem  to  be  the  best  test  of  the 
superiority  of  either.  Experience  shows  that  in  every 
country,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  monopoly  of  the 
land  exists,  i * the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  people  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  Egypt  and  all  other  coun- 
tries of  the  East  contain  the  most  miserable  populations 
in  the  world.  In  the  United  States,  aiid  in  the  British 
colonies,  as  in  India,  the  whole  land  belonged  originally 
to  the  government,  but  instead  of  adopting  the  Indian 
custom  of  letting  it  out  to  tenants  and  employing  thou- 
1 sands  of  officers  to  assess  every  field  and  collect  the 
revenue,  both  countries  have  adopted  the  wiser  policy  of 
[ selling  the  land  to  the  people  in  fee-simple  for  ever,  and 
giving  those  who  cut  down  woods  and  cultivate  lands 
such  advantages  as  to  induce  them  to  convert  the  wilder- 
ness into  a smiling  country.  Had  their  respect!  ve  govern- 
ments adopted  the  Indian  system  of  land  tenure,  and 
said  to  the  people  “go  and  cultivate  the  backwoods, 
bring  the  land  into  productive  fertility,  and  give  the  sur- 
plus profit  to  the  state,”  how  many  emigrants  would  have 
gone  forth  to  till  the  ground  on  such  conditions  ? Who 
would  ever  have  heard  of  such  flourishing  countries  as 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia  ? The  con- 
trast which  the  condition  of  the  people  of  these  countries 
presents  to  that  of  India,  is  decisi  ve  of  the  superiority  of 
their  land  tenure  in  promoting  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  people.  Some  of  the  ablest  Indian  statesmen 
have  advocated  the  policy  of  placing  the  land  tenure  on 
the  same  footing  as  our  colonies.  Lord  Wellesley  said, 
50  years  ago,  “ It  can  never  be  desirable  that  the  govern- 
ment should  act  as  the  proprietor  of  the  laiid,  and  should 
collect  the  rents  from  the  immediate  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  And  even  the  East  India  Company,  in  a despatch 
from  the  Court,  so  long  ago  as  1809,  expressed  its  disap- 
proval of  the  annual  and  individual  settlement  with  the 
cultivators.  “ The  Court,”  says  the  despatch,  “ also 
dwell  upon  the  obvious  defect  of  the  system — the  minute- 
ness of  investigation  which  it  involves,  the  necessary  em- 
ployment of  countless  native  agents,  the  impossibility  of 
effectually  preventing  their  mal-practices,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  adjusting  the  rehts  to  all  varieties  of  the 
season  and  public  events  and  conclude,  “ that,  although 
the  plan,  intelligently  followed  up,  might  be  well  calcu- 
lated to  discover  the  resources  of  a country,  yet  it  was 
not  to  he  preferred  for  constant  practice.” 

In  Ceylon,  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Hong-Kong  the 
Indian  policy  of  land  tenure  has  been  abandoned.  The 
land  in  these  colonies  is  either  sold  by  auction  in  per- 
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petuity,  or  for  leases  of  999  years,  with  trifling  quit- 
rents.  The  result  is  an  encouragement  to  European 
settlement  and  enterprise,  and  such  an  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  people  as  to  mark  these  countries 
as  the  most  flourishing  of  our  eastern  possessions. 

The  state  of  the  law  and  of  the  police  is  another  cry- 
ing evil  in  India.  Hindoo,  Mahomedan,  and  English 
law  is  administered  by  incompetent  and  under-paid 
functionaries,  without  professional  training  or  the 
practice  or  study  of  the  law.  In  the  Supreme  Courts 
at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  the  law  is  administered 
by  English  judges,  and  although  95  per  cent,  of  the 
suitors  are  natives,  the  system  gives  satisfaction.  But  in 
the  Mofussil,  or  country,  there  is  no  code  of  procedure. 
The  Judges  of  the  Sudder  Court  are  appointed  by  the 
East  India  Company  from  their  own  officers,  and  though 
they  receive  salaries  of  £3,000  to  £5,000  a year,  are  not 
qualified  by  education  or  previous  training  to  fill  these 
important  posts.  Young  men  of  22  or  23  years  of  age, 
without  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  of  law,  are  ap- 
pointed as  magistrates  and  judges.  Boy  magistrates  and 
boy  judges  are  the  scandal  of  India,  and  no  wonder  that 
the  system  results  in  dissatisfaction  and  complainings. 
Neitherperson  nor  property  is  safe;  bands  of  robbers  in- 
fest the  country,  and  the  kind  of  protection  afforded  by 
the  corrupt  police  is  best  shown  by  an  extract  from  the 
minute  of  Mr.  Haliday,  deputy-governor  of  Bengal. 
“ The  most  urgent  necessity  (he  says)  exists  fora  thorough 
revision  of  the  police  throughout  the  country.  The 
establishment  of  village  watchmen  is  described  as  not 
only  utterly  useless  for  police  purposes,  but  a curse  in- 
stead of  a blessing  to  the  community.  It  is  even  a 
question  whether  an  order  issued  throughout  the  country  to 
apprehend  and  confine  them  would  not  do  more  to  put  a stop 
to  thejt  and  robbery  than  any  other  measure  that  could  be 
adopted." 

The  advantages  to  India  of  European  enterprise  and 
capital,  are  incalculable  : but  who  can  be  induced  to  settle 
in  a country  in  such  a state  of  insecurity  ? The  indigo 
planters  have  petitioned  the  Indian  and  English  govern- 
ments to  protect  their  persons  and  property  by  just  laws 
and  an  efficient  police,  and  have  an  agent  now  in  England 
to  press  their  claims.  Within  the  past  15  years,  upwards 
of  three  millions  of  people  have  emigrated  from  England 
to  different  parts  of  the  world,  but,  according  to  an  offi- 
cial return  in  1S52,  the  number  of  British  subjects  in 
India,  not  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  residing  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  engaged  in  agricultural  or 
manufacturing  pursuits,  including  indigo  and  sugar 
planters,  farmers,  landed  proprietors,  cotton  agents,  See., 
does  not  exceed  in 

Bengal 273  persons. 

Madras 37  persons. 

Bombay  7 persons. 

Total  317 


In  the  towns  there  are 

Males  5,729 

Females  4,277 

Total 10,006 


What  a condemnation  of  the  government  of  the  East 
India  Company ; of  its  land  tenure — its  want  of  roads, 
want  of  law  and  justice — absence  of  every  thing  which 
tempts  men  to  leave  their  homes  for  foreign  lands  ! 

A change  in  the  system  of  government  in  India  is  no 
less  indispensable  to  its  future  welfare.  Hitherto,  no 
honours  nor  rewards  await  any  governors  but  those  who 
extend  our  territory  ; dazzled  by  the  glories  of  war  and 
new  conquests,  no  encouragement  is  awarded  by  the  go- 
vernment to  the  real  benefactors  of  India — those  who 
conquer  barbarism  by  seeking  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 


people.  The  attention  of  the  government  being  dis- 
tracted by  continual  wars  or  insurrections,  they  have  no 
time  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  while  the 
revenues,  being  squandered  in  conquests,  nothing  re- 
mains to  bo  applied  to  roads  and  public  works,  which  the 
government  alone  possess  the  means  of  making. 

Every  governor-general  sent  out  to  India  excites  ex- 
pectations only  to  disappoint  them.  Much  was  expected 
from  the  administrative  abilities  of  Lord  Dalhousie ; 
with  great  professions  of  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  he  quitted  India,  leaving  the  great  social  griev- 
ances of  the  people  unredressed,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  electric  telegraph — railways  had  been  proposed  for 
India  before  his  arrival — during  an  administration  of  tern 
years,  he  has  not  originated  a single  measure  for  the 
benefit  of  India.  Lord  Dalhousie  says,  in  his  minutes,  , 
that  “ the  essential  interest  of  England  requires  that  the 
territory  of  Nagpore  should  pass  under  the  British  go- 
vernment ; for  the  possession  of  Nagpore  will  materially 
aid  in  supplying  a want,  upon  the  secure  supply  of  which 
much  of  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  England  de- 
pends.” That  is  the  article  of  cotton,  the  importance  of 
which,  he  says,  was  urged  on  him  personally,  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Manchester.  His  lordship 
takes  a very  mistaken  view  of  the  means  of  promoting 
the  growth  of  cotton  ; there  are  millions  of  acres  of  land 
in  our  own  possessions  suitable  for  the  production  of 
cotton,  without  further  conquests  or  annexations.  Had 
the  sums  expended  in  his  wars  been  applied  to  roads, 
canals,  irrigation,  and  other  public  works,  Lord  Dalhousie 
would  have  taken  a more  effectual  means  of  promoting 
the  growth  of  cotton,  as  well  as  of  all  other  produce  ; he 
might  have  covered  India  with  prosperity,  and  left  a 
name  behind  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude  to  the 
latest  posterity. 

If,  then,  the  obstacles  which  weigh  upon  the  energies 
of  the  people,  and  prevent  them  from  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  were  removed,  India  presents  un- 
bounded means  of  supplying  us  not  only  with  cotton,  but 
with  supplies  of  raw  produce  of  all  kinds ; but  at  present 
Java,  with  her  ten  millions  of  people,  yields  more  than, 
India  with  her  150,000,000.  The  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  people  which  would  follow  upon  wise, 
and  just  government  would  enable  them  to  consume  our 
manufactures  of  all  kinds  to  an  immense  extent.  It  is 
almost  incredible  that  India,  with  her  150,000,000  of 
people,  consumes  a less  amount  of  our  manufactures  than 
are  consumed  by  a few  thousand  people  in  Australia  L 
We  have  tire  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  Munroe,  late 
Governor  of  Madras,  that  the  small  demand  for  our 
manufactures  arises  solely  from  the  inability  of  the  people 
to  consume  them.  “ If,”  says  that  distinguished  friend, 
of  India,  “ the  existing  mode  of  taxation  should  be 
abandoned,  the  country,  instead  of  rice  and  dry  grain, 
would  be  covered  with  plantations  of  betel,  cocoa-nut, 
sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton,  and  the  people  would  take  a, 
great  deal  of  British  manufactures,  for  they  are  remark- 
ably fond  of  them,  particularly  of  scarlet.  It  is  a mis- 
taken notion  that  Indians  are  too  simple  in  their  manners 
to  have  any  passion  for  foreign  manufactures.  In  dress, 
and  every  kind  of  dissipation  but  drinking,  they,  are  at 
least  our  equals.  They  are  hindered  from  taking  our 
goods,  not  by  want  of  inclination,  but  either  by  poverty 
or  the  fear  of  being  reputed  rich,  and  having  their  rents 
raised.  When  we  relinquish  the  barbarous  system  of 
annual  settlements,  when  we  make  over  the  land  either 
on  very  long  leases  or  in  perpetuity  to  the  present  occu- 
pants, and  when  we  have  convinced  them,  by  making  no 
assessments  above  the  fixed  rent  for  a series  of  years,  that 
they  are  actually  proprietors  of  the  soil,  we  shall  see  a 
demand  for  European  articles,  of  which  we  have  at  pre- 
sent no  conception.”  It  India  were  able  to  consume  our 
manufactures  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  United 
States,  our  exports  to  India  alone  would  exceed  our  pie- 
sent  total  exports  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  What  a field 
for  British  enterprise  ! 
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We'haye  incurred  a fearful  responsibility,  as  a nation, 
by  our  conquest  of  India.  We  have  forcibly  taken  under 
'Our  rule  150,000,000  human  beings  unfit  for  free  insti- 
tutions ; the  British  people  are  therefore  bound  before 
God  to  see  that  steps  are  taken  to  promote  their  happiness 
by  wise  and  just  laws,  administered, by  a paternal  govern- 
ment, with  a view  to  prepare  ttyeni  for  higher  destinies, 
How  have  we  hitherto  fulfilled  this  responsibility?  We 
profess  to  deplore  the  abomination  of -slavery— we  have 
abolished  it  in  our  own  dominions: — we  have  entered 
Into  treaties  with  foreign  states  to  abolish  the  slave-trade 
— we  keep  armed  squadrons  to  put  it  down— we  glory  in 
these  deeds,  and,  in  a pharisaical  spirit,  pride  ourselves 
Iba.;  we  are  not  as  other  nations.  But  we  are  all  the 
while  the  governors  of  150,000,000  of  human  beings  in 
India,  groaning  under  burthens  and  oppressions  which 
Tender  it  doubtful  whether  their  condition  be  not  worse 
than  the  slavery  we  so  much  condemn  in  others. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  an  association  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  of  Lancashire,  for  promoting  the  growth  of 
cotton  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  view  to 
obviate  the- exisiting  , dependence  chiefly  on  one  source 
of  supply.  There  are  doubtless  great  advantages  in 
association  and  union  to  obtain  definite  objects.  I have 
endeavoured  to.  show  that  India  is  capable  of  furnishing 
an  unlimited  supply  of  cotton,  and  that  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  it  are— 

1.  The  want- of  works  of  irrigation, 

2.  The  want  of  roads  and  cheap  conveyance. 

3.  The  want  of  a secure  tenure  of  land,  in  perpetuity, 
similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  all  the  British  colonies  and  the 
United  States. 

4.  The  want  of  just  and  well  administered  laws  and 
an  efficient  police. 

These,  are  objects  which  the  . people  of  England  may 
legitimately  demand  of  the  government,  and  which  the 
government,  in  justiqe  to  India, are  bound  to  carry  out. 

Let  it  not-  be  supposed  flrat  by  asking  of  the -govern- 
ment the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  irrigation,  roads, 
and  canals,  the  manufacturers,  of  Lancashire  are  seeking 
Tor  any  peculiar  favours'  to  be  granted  to  them.  Mr. 
Mangles,  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company, 
acknowledges  this  to  be  the  duty  of  the  government-, 
and  is  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  Claim  the 
mono, ply  of  all  the  land.  So  far  from  asking  any 
favour  from  the  .government,  they  are  simply  asking 
them  to  fill  their  treasury.  The  profit  accruing  to  the 
public  exchequer,  from  t lu;  outlay  of  such  public  works 
■as  are  most  needed,,  Is,  so  .'extraordinary,  that  the  only 
wonder  is  why  so  little  has  been  expended. 

The  outlay  of  £18Q,00.0  in  irrigation,  in  the  province 
of  Bajahmundly,  yielded,  in  six,  years,,  an  increased  re- 
venue of  £6Q,000per  annum  and  an, increased  production 
of  £220,000  a year ; sp  that  an  outlay  of  £180,000  pro- 
duced. a,  return  ,qf  £2SffiPQ0  . per  .annum.  In  jjaiijore,  ,an 
outlay  of  £250,000  in  public  works  produced  an  increased 
re  venue  of,£200,Q00  a year,  and  an  increased  value  of  land 
of  £20n,000  a year,  so  that,  in  this  instance,  an  outlay  of 
£250,000  produced  a return  of  £400,000  a year  ! The 
tolls  [received  on  theCoomptah  road  paid  off  the  outlay 
the  first  year.  Colonel  Cotton  states  that, ,“  the,  average 
return  on,  all,  the  new  irrigation  in  the  Mack;as  Presi- 
dency,, for  .the  1m1  fourteen,  yeggs,  is  . seventy,  peg  cent.,: 
taking  the  whole  of  the  years  ( since,,  their  execution, 
T\vt  present  annual  profit'  is  at  least  cent,  per  cent-.,  and, 
that  without, counting  the  improvement  ojf  private  pro- 
perty. 

The  government  of  India  have  incurred  a debt  of  up- 
wards of  £50,000,000  for  war  .purposes.  IYhy  cannot 
they  borrow;  for  making,,  public  -Wprksl?  in  India  the' 
departmejit  of  public  works;  should  be  eoneidefed  one  of, 
the  very  first  in  the  state,.  There  would  be  less  difficulty 
in  .raising,  funds  on  the  cyedit.  of  the,  government  .for- 
objects  .of  acknowledged  publie  utility  than  for  purposes 
of  war;  and  the  profits  attending  , public  works  are  so 
enormous,  that  if  they  were  faithfully  set  apart,  as  a 


sinking  fuhd  in  extinguishing  the  debt,  India  might  be 
covered  with  public  works  for  nothing. 

It  is  contended  by  the  Indian  authorities,  rather  as  it 
wbuld  seem,  as  an  apology  for  their  inertness  and  neglect, 
that  even  if  the  roads  were  good  and  the  lands  of  India 
were  irrigated  and  made  productive,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  we  should  obtain  more  cotton  from  India  than 
at  present.  That  India  produces  a variety  of  produce, 
and  she  will  naturally  grow  that  which  yields  most  profit. 
That  supplies  of  cotton  are  a question  of  price,  and  un- 
less we  can  afford  to,  give  such  a price  for  it  as  will  yield 
at  least  an  equal  profit  with  other  produce,  that  cotton 
will  not  be  grown. 

No  doubt  these  are  specious  arguments,  but  it  may 
be  answered  that  India  has  at  all  times  produced  a 
variety  of,  products,  but  has  never  ceased  to  grow  cotton  ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  thateotton  has  been  aspro- 
fitable  as  anything  else.  That  if  by  irrigation  the 
quantity  of  produce  be  increased,  the  various  products 
will  still  hear  the  same  relative  value  to  each  other  as  at 
present  . Cotton  would-be  grown  then  as  it  is  now,  but  if 
Irrigation  increased  , the  quantity  grown  4 or  5 fold,  the 
cost,  of  production  would  be  diminished ; and  with  im- 
proved and  cheaper  modes  of  cleaning,  good  roads,  cheap 
and  expeditious  modes  of  transit  to  market,  cotton  could 
be  afforded  at  a less  cost, , and  with  better  profit  to  the 
grower  than  before  irrigation. 

Mr.  Nesbit  Shaw,  formerly  a collector  of  revenue  in 
jhe  Dharwai’  district,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  India 
can,  even  at  present,  compete  with  America,  not-,  how- 
ever, by  growing  indigenous  cotton,  but  by  fairly  turning 
attention  to  the  steady  introduction  of  superior  varieties, 
by  introducing  all  practicable  improvements,  and  by  a 
rigid  determination  to  put  down  adulteration  and  other 
frauds  in  the  trade.  Mr.  Shaw  tried  the  experiment, 
under  many  difficulties,  of  growing  on  unirrigated  land 
several  thousand  hales  of  cotton  from  New  Orleans  seed. 
This  cotton  was  sold  in  Manchester  at  GJd.per  lb.,  while 
the  native  cotton  only  sold,  at  3jd,  per  lb.  The  produce 
from  New  Orleans  seed  is  about  lOOlbs.  of  clean  cotton 
per  acre  ; from  native  seed  it  is  only  60  to  701bs.  per 
acre.  This  cotton  from  New  Orleans  seed  only  yielded 
about  ljd.  per  lb.  to  the  cultivator,  and  if  this  left  as 
large  a profit  as  othei-  kinds  of  produce,  it  would  continue 
to  be  grown  for  a constant  demand.  Colonel  Cotton 
estimates  that  at, least  one  anna  (1  ,]d.)  per  lb.  could  be 
taken,  off  the  cost  of  bringing  cotton  to  market  by  im- 
proved communications.  In  this  case  India  cotton  from 
New  Orleans  seed  might  he  laid  down  in  Liverpool  at 
3Jd.  or  4d;  per  lb.  But  supposing,  by  means  of  irrigation, 
the  land  were  made  to  yield  four  or  five  fold,  unless  the 
government  raised  the  assessments  of  the  ryots  in  propor- 
tion, and  appropriated  all  the  improvements  to  them- 
selves, the  cost  of  production  would  be  so  reduced  as  to 
' enable  India  to  compete  with  the  lowest  known  prices  of 
; American  cotton. 

In  a country,  however,  where  the  cultivators  of  cotton 
1 are  so  poor  and  wretched,  and  where  the  unfortunate 
- ryot  usually  mortgages  his  future  crop  before  it  is  grown, 
at  a rate  of  interest  amounting  from  40  to  50  per  cent, 
[per  annum,  it.  cannot  be  expected  that  he  will  be  induced 
to  depart  from:  the  old  system  of  cultivation,  or  try  ex- 
| periments-with-  new  seeds,  or  new  or  more  economical 
methods,  of  cleaning  cotton.  It,  seems,,  in  the  peculiar 
| condition  of  India,  that  European  influence,  agency,  and 
capital  are  indispensable  , to  an  early  and  large  production 
i of  cotton  of  improved  quality.  This  is  a subject  which 
would  properly  engage  the, attention  of  an  association 
Iformqd  for  promoting  the  growth  of  cotton,  as  also  the 
means  of  delivering  the  ryots  from  the  exactions  of  the 
! money-lenders  and  middle  men,  of  whom  a resident  of 
; mgny .years- thus  writes:— “ The  middle,  men.  are  pro- 
1 vprbially  the  greatest  villains  in  the  country.  There  is 
la,  series  of  two  or  three  of  them  through  whom  the  cotton 
[passes  before  it. gets  into  the  hands  of  the  Bombay  mer- 
chants. To  the  first  man  of  the  series  the  material 
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passes,  probably  in  as  good  and  clean  a state  as  would 
altogether  satisfy  the  most  fas.tidiqus  of  our  manufac- 
turers. But  with  this  commences  the  process  of  dete- 
rioration. He  sells  by  weight  rather  than  quality.  He 
exposes  his  purchases  to  the  hot  wind,  and  thus  gains  a 
few  ounces  of  dust,  and  to  the  dew  at  night,  and  thus 
gains  a few  pounds  of  moisture.  He  then  disposes  of  it 
to  another  party,  who  gives  it  a second  edition  of  dust 
and  dew,  and  further  adds  the  sweepings  of  the  cleaning 
gins,  and  seed  of  cotton,  and  other  minute  paTticles  of 
refuse.  I have  known  these  broadcast  on  layers  of 
cotton,  which  are  then  rolled  up  into  the  loose  bales,  or 
bundles,  in  which  state  the  brokers  of  the  Bombay  mer- 
chants purchase  the  material.”  L iW'.-j 

An  excellent  opportunity  is  presented  of  encouraging 
the  growth  of  cotton  without  one  farthing  of  expense  or 
of  risk  to  the  government.  The  province  of  Gandeish  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  India,  and  peculiarly  suited  for  the 
growth  of  cotton.  The  country  is  covered  with  ruined 
towns  and  villages,  which  attest  its  former  prosperity. 
At  present  only  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  province  is 
cultivated,  the  remaining  86  per  cent,  lying  waste ; of 
which  Captain  Wingate,  the  Revenue  Survey  Com- 
missioner, says,  “ Nearly  the  whole  of  this  is  compara- 
tively fertile,  and  suitable  to  the  growth  of  exportable 
products,  such  as  cotton,  oil  seeds,  &C.”  “ The  ryots,” 

“ he  says,  are  ready  and  anxious  to  extend  their  cultiva- 
tion, but  dare  not  do  so  with  their  present  rates.  A re- 
duction would,  I am  satisfied,  cause  an  immediate  and 
great  extension  of  cultivation  where  there  is  waste  to 
break  up.”  Captain  Wingate  was  again  and  again  asked 
by  the  ryots  to  assess  all  the  land  of  their  villages, 
whether  good  or  bad,  at  one  and  the  same  rate,  to  escape 
the  corrupt  exactions  of  the  assessors.  They  would 
then,  they  said,  know  exactly  how  they  stood,  and  be 
able  to  take  up  waste  without  hesitation,  which  they 
never  could  do  as  matters  are  now  managed. 

Here  is  also  an  opportunity  for  the  Indian  government 
to  try  the  experiment  of  a secure  tenure  of  land  in  per- 
petuity, such  as  exists  in  all  the  British  colonies,  and  in 
the  United  States — a system  which  has  resulted  in  an 
amount  of  prosperity  and  happiness  which  might  be 
equally  enjoyed  by  India.  The  people  want  the  land, 
and  would  gladly  cultivate,  on  these  terms,  all  that  is 
now  laying  waste.  Every  farthing  the  government  re- 
ceived from  unoccupied  land  would  be  clear  profit — in- 
dustry would  be  promoted,  capital  accumulated,  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people  would  be  secured,  and  the  experi- 
ment would  be  tried,  without  cost,  whether  a greater  re- 
venue could  not  be  raised  from  prosperous  farmers  than 
from  poverty-stricken  ryots.  There  are  in  Candeish  five 
million  acres  of  land  capable  of  growing  cotton,  and 
also  great  facilities  of  irrigation. 

There  is  land  enough  in  this  one  province  alone,  capa- 
ble of  producing  more  cotton  than  is  now  grown  in  the 
United  States. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  is  it  possible  to  find  a de- 
mand for  such  an  enormously  increased  production  of 
cotton  ? I well  remember  the  incredulity  with  which 
the  prediction  of  an  eminent,  but  sanguine,  Liverpool 
cotton-broker  was  received,  viz.,  that  the  time  would 
come  when  our  consumption  of  cotton  would  reach  a mil- 
lion bales  per  annum  ! But  at  the  weight  of  the  packages 
of  (that  day  we  are  now  consuming  upwards  of  three 
million  bales  per  annum.  Perhaps  I may  be  accused  of 
the  like  apparent  extravagance  when  I say,  that  I can 
see  no  reason  why  our  consumption  should  not  reach 
C, 000, 000  bales  a year. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  consumption  of  cotton  but 
the  want  of  a cheap  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  that 
I have  endeavoured  to  show  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

Look  at  the  extraordinary  increase  in  our  foreign 
trade  since  we  freely  opened  our  ports  to  the  produce  of 
the  whole  earth.  If  any  Leaguer  had  had  the  temerity 
to  predict,  that  in  10  years  from  the  establishment  of 
Free  Trade,  our  foreign  trade  would  be  doubled,  lie  would 


have  been  pronounced  as  fit  only, for  Bedlam..  Yet  so. 
it  is.  Free  Trade  has  doubled  our  exports  ip  1 0 years,  but 
it  has  yet  greater  triumphs  in  prospect.^  _ independently 
of  India,  which  may  be  made  capable  of  taking  from  us 
as  much  as  our  present  exports  to  all  the  world,  Free 
Trade  has  become  as  much  a necessity  with  all  nations 
hs  railways, are  to  the  prosperity  of  a district.  "We~see- 
towns  without  railways  beepme  isolated  and  decline,, 
and  so  it  will  be  with  nations  who  cling  to  prohibitions 
and  monopolies. 

In  conclusion.  In  dealing  with  the  future  of  India,  let 
us  “ be  just,  and  fear  not.”  It  is  fortunate  that  in  seek- 
ing to  develop  her  resources^  our  duty  and  our  interests 
go  hand-in-hand.  , If  itbe.  possible  to  render  the  lands  of 
India  equally  productive  with  those  cultivated  by 'slave, 
labour,  who  can  foresee  the  consequences?  It  may  aid 
the  solution  of  interesting  problems.  Can  slave  labour, 
costing  2s.  a day,  successfully  compete  with  Indian  free 
labour  at  3d.  a day  ? And  what  will  be  the  saleable 
value  of  human  beings,  should  slavery  cease  to  be  profit- 
able ? Who  can  tell,  but  that  justice  to  dpwn-trodden 
India,  may  be  the  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
of  hastening  the  emancipation  of  the  down-trodden  race, 
of  Africa  ? 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Siiaep  said,  that  looking  at  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  several  branches  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  at  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  it, 
and  at  the  innumerable  interests  dependent  upon  it,  the- 
importance  of  the  subject  could  not  be  overrated.  The 
author  of  the  paper  had  taken  a retrospective  view  of  the 
supplies  of  cotton  from  an  early  period  of  the  present 
century,  but  it  might  not  be  without  interest  to  go  a. 
little  further  back,  and  show  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
trade  in  this  commodity,  especially  with  the  United 
States,  and.  in  like  manner,  to  note  the  falling  off  in  the 
supplies  from  some  other  countries  upon  which  we  were 
formerly  more  immediately  dependent  for  cotton.  The 
present  annual  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
was,  in  round  numbers,  1,300  million  pounds  weight.. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  work  of  generations ; but  it  was 
not  so.  It  was  the  result  of  efforts  made  within  the  period 
of  a single  life.  He  (Mr.  Sharp)  might  truly  make  that 
remark,  since  the  first  importation  of  cotton  from  the 
United  States  into  this  country  took  place  in  the  same 
year  in  which  he  was  born.  In  1784,  the  year  succeeding 
the  final  establishment  of  their  independence,  eight  bales 
of  cotton  were  imported  from  the  United  States  into 
Liverpool,  and  so  little  were  the  authorities  then  aware 
of  the  capability  of  that  country  for  the  production  of 
cotton,  that  the  Custom-house  officers  actually  seized 
those  bales  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  as  then  in  force.  This  was  certainly  commencing 
on  a very  minute  scale,  eight  bales  weighing  something 
more  than  a single  ton.  But  little  progress  seemed  to 
have  been  made  in  the  next  ten  year's,  for,  in  1794, 
the  total  export  was  only  1,600,000  pounds,  of  which 
348  bales  were  imported  into  Liverpool.  A few 
years  after,  the  cultivation  rapidly  increased,  for  in 
eleven  years  more,  that  is,  in  1805,  the  exportation 
was  40  millions,  and  in  a further  period  of  ten  years, 
1815,  it  had  reached  83  million  pounds.  Passing  thus 
briefly  over  those  early  periods,  he  came  to  the  year 
1821,  from  which  date  he  purposed  taking  rather  a fuller 
view  of  the  question,  chiefly  because  he  liad  in  hi's 
possession  the  official  accounts  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, showing  the  exports  for  each  of  flic  35  years,  from 
1821  to  1855,  in  quantity  and  value.  This  term  of  35 
years  lie  (Mr.  Sharp)  divided  into  seven  periods  of  five 
years  each.  It  would  bo  desirable,  in  flic  first  instance, 
to  show  the  total  exportation  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  for  each  period  of  five  years,  distinguishing  the 
portion  which  came  to  this  country  from  that  sent  to  all 
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elhef  ‘parts  6f  'th'&  wcfrld.  The  export  from  America  was, 
in  ihe'seVenll  periods  of  five  years  each,  as  follows : — 


•ex;  mod  -gfibfat  'io  7 

PERIOD. 

aaobm  Hr  rtiivr  y) 

Total  Export 
from  the 
: ..  States.  - 

Of  which  to 
th&  country. 

To  all  othkr 
parts. 

Million  lbs. 

Million  lbs. 

Million  lb^. 

1821  io  1825  ...... 

762 

?.ycwlgU9  4n 

193  - 

1826  to  1830  

1,272 

867 

405 

18?1  to,  1-8,35  

1,695 

1,230 

465 

1836  to  1S40  

2.621 

f9bTfeno 

780 

1841  to  1945  

3,643 

2,490 

1,153 

1846  t,o  1850  

3,551 

2,494 

1 .057 

1851  to  1S55  ...... 

3f424 

1 ,704 

tanod£l'T-9i?Is,Tj;;- » -1 

18,672 

12,915 

5,757 

The.  aggregate  export  from  the  United  States  in  those 
35.  years,  it  would  be  Seen,  was  to  the  enormous  extent  of 
18,672  millions  of  pounds,  of  the  computed  value  there 
of  1,829  million  dollars,  or  £381  millions  sterling,  of 
which  this  country  took  12,915  million  pounds,  or  rather 
more  than  69  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  of  the  value  of 
£263  millions  sterling,  being  an  average  of  millions 
sterling  for  the  whole  term,  or,  taking  the  last  five  years 
separately,  the  value  of  our  proportion  was  68  millions 
sterling,  or  an  average  of  13J  millions  sterling  per 
annum.  All  the  rest  of  the  world  took  5,757  million 
pounds  weight,  about  half  of  which  was  exported  to 
France.  It  was  not  necessary,  and  might  be  difficult,  to 
compute  the  exact-  weight  of  cotton  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  The1  earliest  information  afforded  on 
that  head  referred  to  the  year  1827,  when  the  consump- 
tion was  stated  at  103, 4S0  bales ; and,  with  occasional 
variations,  it  had  gone  on  progressively,  until,  in  1856, 
it  reached  652,739  bales  - which,  at  the,  rate  of  400 
pounds  per  bale,  gave  261  million  pounds  as  the  quan- 
tity converted  into  goods  in  that  country  in  the  last  year. 
With  reference  to  the  price  of  cotton  at  various  times 
within  those  35  years,  as  valued  officially  on  tire  other 
side,  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  during  that  time  were 
lOJd.  and  3d.  per  pound.  The  value  of  ] Old.  existed  only 
for  a single  year,  1825,  the  highest  prices  at-  any  other 
period  having  ranged  between  8d.  and  81-d.  for  four  years, 
viz..  1821 , 1823, 1835,  and  1836.  The  lowest  price  of  the 
whole  term  was  in  1845,  when  it  stood  at  a minute  fraction 
below  3d. , and  in  1843  and  1 849,  at  small  ffactionsabove  3d . 
per  pound,  These  were  all  the  extreme  rates  deserving 
of  notice.  The  general  average  price  of  the  whole  35 
years  was  9T*F  cents,  or  4TSjd.,  say  5d.  sterling  pet- 
pound,  which  average  was  also  within  a shade  of  that 
which  existed  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  term. 
The  present  price  in  the  American  ports,  according  to 
the  latest  quotations,  was  13£  to  14  cents,  being  6§d.  to 
7d.  sterling,  which,  upon  an  annual  consumption  of  700 
million  pounds,  would  add  between  five  and  six  millions 
sterling  to  the  general  average  of  the  consumers’  price 
on  this  side,  carrying  the  whole  value  of  the  year’s 
supply  to  about  twenty  millions  sterling.  He  would 
glance,  for  a moment  , at  the  cause  of  these  various  rates 
of  value,  The  fluctuations,  as  regarded  the  quantity 
supplied,  were  very  extensive,  having  been,  on  several 
occasions,  as  much  as  200  or  300  million  pounds  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  two  consecutive  years ; and,  in  one 
instance  (1850),  there  was  a fall  of  400  million  pounds 
below  the  quantity  of  the  preceding  year,  and  a rise  of 
300  millions  in  the  next  year.  He  (Mr.  Sharp)  in- 
clined to  the  opinion,  that  these  fluctuations  were,  in 
the  main,  brought  about  by  the  higher  or  lower  prices 
realised  in  the  preceding  year.  The  United  States, 
however,  were  not  the  only  source  of  supply.  There  had 
been  considerable  importations  from  other  quarters — the 
East  Indies,  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  entire  import,  in  the  35  years,  from  all  countries, 
other  than  the  United  States,  was — 


From  the  East  Indies 

.,  West  Indies  ... 

,,  Brazil 

,,  Mediterranean 

All  other  parts 


Pounds. 

2,087:,000,000 

95.000. 000 

798.000. 000 

397.000. 000 

85.000. 000 


Together  3,462,0UO,0OO 

making,  with  that  from  America,  the  aggregate  of 
1 6,377  million  pounds  as  the  entire  import.  There 
were  exported,  in  the  same  time,  1,713  million  pounds, 
leaving,  as  the  entire  supply  for  home  consumption, 
14,664  million  pounds,  or  an  average,  for  the  whole 
term  of  35  years,  of  419  million  pounds  per  annum, 
jit  might  be  well  to  show,  in  a few  words,  the  value  of 
that  proportion  of  the  last-mentioned  quantity  of  cotton, 
worked  up  at  home,  which  was  exported  in  goods  and 
yarn.  The  total  declared  value  of  manufactured  goods 
exported  in  the  35  years  from  1821  to  1855,  both  in- 
blusive,  was  598  millions  sterling,  and  of  yarn,  194 
millions  sterling— together  792  millions  sterling.  If 
they  added  to  this  the  large  value  of  the  manufactured 
goods  consumed  at-  home,  which  would  fall  little,  if  at 
jail,  short  of  the  value  exported,  the  great  importance  of 
the  whole  question,  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  country, 
must  be  admitted.  He  would  now  direct  attention  to  the 
second  and  more  pressing  consideration — the  question  of 
future  supplies  of  cotton  ; how  far  we  might  place  reason- 
able dependence  upon  xhe  United  States ; and  to  what 
other  countries  we  must  look  for  tire  supply  of  a con- 
tinually increasing  demand.  He  had  lately  passed 
through  Bolton  ; and  the  number  of  mills  just  completed, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  struck  him  as  very  extra- 
ordinary. He  could  not  but  think  that  they  were  losing 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  land  could  not  be  cultivated,  seed 
sown,  and  the  fruit  obtained,  with  the  same  rapidity  that 
mills  could  be  built.  If  the  other  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts were  all  to  pursue  the  same  course,  an  extra  million 
of  bales  would  hardly  afford  the  means  of  keeping  them 
at  work.  But  the  present  question  was,  how  the  present 
supply  was  to  be  maintained  on  terms  more  moderate. 
In  addition  to  the  United  States  there  were  four  well- 
known  scources  open — the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies, 
Brazil,  and  the  Mediterranean  ; besides  other  quarters, 
brought  more  recently  under  notice,  as  Western  Africa, 
Australia,  and  Natal  in  South  Africa.  The  Brazils  and 
Egypt,  not  being  under  British  control,  would  naturally 
be  wholly  guided  by  a regard  to  their  own  pecuniary  in- 
terests, in  whatever  measures  they  might  take  to  increase 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  ; and  there  they  must  be  left-. 
Western  Africa,  Australia,  and  Natal,  might  be  looked 
forward  to  with  some  confidence  by  the  next  generation, 
but  not  to  any  extent  by  the  existing  race  of  cotton 
manufacturers.  Much  pains  would  have  to  be  taken  to 
organise  a proper  system  of  labour  in  Africa,  whether  in 
the  western  or  the  southern  districts.  The  Negro  and 
Kaffir  were  alike  too  migratory,  in  their  habits  to  settle 
down,  within  any  short  period,  to  regular  works  of  in- 
dustry ; and  in  Australia,  the  rates  of  labour  must 
materially  change  before  it  could  be  applied  to  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  with  any  chance  of  renumeration  to  the 
growers.  Samples  had  been  produced  from  the  western 
parts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  from  Australia  and  Natal,  of 
excellent  staple  and  general  good  quality.  This  left  no- 
doubt  of  their  power  and  their  estimated  produce.  They 
were  therefore  thrown  back  upon  the  East  Indies,  which 
always  had  produced  considerable  quantities  of  cot-t-on, 
chiefly,  however,  of  certain  rather  low  qualities;  and 
upon  the  West  Indies,  which  did  formerly  produce  it, 
and  could  again,  in  any  quantity,  and  of  very  superior 
quality,  on  certain  well-understood  conditions.  In  the 
East  Indies  labour  and  land  were  superabundant;  although 
in  many  parts  where  the  cultivation  had  been  attempted, 
there  were  influences  of  climate,  or  ot-her  causes,  in  ope- 
ration, which  had  impeded  the  success  of  the  undertaking  ; 
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the  produce  in  many  instances,  being  also  too  small  to 
supply  even  the  moderate  wants  of  the  ryots.  Mr.  Smith 
had  already  drawn  attention  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
communication  between  the  places  of  growth  and  those 
of  shipment,  and  had  pointed  out  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  improvement  in  the  means  of  transit.  It 
was  to  be  hoped  that'  the  time  was  approaching  when 
the  power  of  supply  of  cotton  from  India,  extending  over 
vast  tracts  of  country,  from  Madras  and  the  Malabar 
coasts  of  the  south,  in  a northerly  and  north-westerly 
direction,  towards  Surat  and  Bombay,  including  the 
districts  of  Berar,  Broach,  and  other  favourite  localities 
for  that  particular  culture,  would  be  developed  to  an 
extent  commensurate,  not  only  with  the  present,  but  the 
anticipated  consumption.  He  saw  no  reason  to  despair 
of  seeing,  in  due  time,  the  staple,  general  quality,  and 
improved  system  of  cleaning  brought  to  such  a condition 
as  to  approach,  if  not  to  equal,  the  quality  of  American 
Upland  cotton.  This,  in  fact,  was  nearly  accomplished  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Hindostan  and  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  China 
had  always  been  a large  customer  to  India  for  cotton,, 
Existing  official  accounts  shewed,  for  a succession  of 
years,  an  average  annual  export  from  Bombay  to  China 
of  450,000  peculs,  equal  to  60 million  pounds  weight,  and 
it  had  been  sometimes  much  more.  He  would  now  turn 
to  the  question  of  the  capability  of  the. West  Indies  for 
affording  supplies  of  cotton.  The  same  year  that  the 
United  States  sent  us  8 bales-,  the  West  Indies  supplied 
above  23,000  bales:- and  those  supplies  continued  to 
average  from  30,000  to  40,000  bales  a year,  until 
gradually  swamped  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
United  States,  and  finally  almost  annihilated  by  that 
-continued  increase  and  the  effect  of  negro  eqiancipat  ion. 
Most  of  the  West  India  islands. contributed-  more  or  less 
of  cotton  in  those  days,  particularly  Jamaica,  with  its 
four  millions  of  acres.  If  a line  were  drawn  from  east 
to  west  through,  ora  little  below,  the  centre  of  the  island, 
the  greater  portion  south  of  that  line,  not  employed  for 
other  purposes,  would  produce  excellent  cotton.  There, 
were  also  many  parts  north  of  that  line  which  would  also 
.produce  cotton,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  island  was  too  hilly  to  he  favourable  for  that 
growth.  The  colony  of  British  Guiana  was  formerly  the 
favourite  spot-  for  cotton  cultivation.  The  cotton  of 
Demerara  and  Berbrce  was  admitted  to  be  second  only 
to  Sea  Island  in  quality;  and,  within  the- last  few  days,  a 
sample  grown  in  Demerara  had  been  exhibited,  which 
was  judged  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Sea  Island. 
Tire  Fibre  Company  witli  which  Mr.  Sharp  was  con- 
nected had  lately  been  enabled,  through  the  means  of 
Mr.  Clegg,  of  Manchester,  to  send  to  the  colonies  a parcel 
of  choice  seed  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton,  in  order  that  ex- 
periments might  he  made.  Mr.  Sharp  then  called  atten- 
tion to  the  capabilities  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana. 
There  was  not  a spot,  in  the  world  more  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, in  perfection,  almost  every  product  of  the 
tropics;  than  that  splendid  colony.  With  an  extent  of 
surface  of  75,000  square  tnilesy  or  48  million , acres — a 
soil  of  almost  unequalled  depth  and  richness — (vegetation 
of  the  most  luxuriant  character— *-and  considerable  facili- 
ties for  communication  by  water,  and  to  some  extent  by 
rail — there  was  no  limit  to  its  productive  powers,  and 
hut  one  drawback — tin;  scarcity  of  labour.  Of  its. 
forty -eight  million  acres  -a  space  of  twenty-eight 
miles  square  would  yield  500,000  bales  of  cotton 
a-year.  As  to  the  special  advantages  of  this  colony 
for  the  growth  of  cotton,  there  was  a coast  line  of 
about  250  miles,  stretching  from  the  River  Coren 
fin,  the  boundary  ofiSurinam  and  Berbice  on  the  east,  to 
Hie  River  Orinoco  on  the  west,  possessing -for  cotton 
cultivation,' all  the  advantages  of  the  Sea  Island  district 
of  the  United  States.  Much  of  this  was  in  the  olden 
time  laid  down  in  cotton  of  superior  quality ; and  could 
In-  so  applied  again  with  the  greatest  advantage,-  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  other  products  of  the  colony ; 


since  the  coast  portion  of  it,,  so  favourable  for  cotton,  was 
not  so  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  sugar.  Labour, 
however,  was  wanting.  -For  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  there  was  held  at  George  Town,  the  capital  of 
Demerara,  on  the  26th  of  March,  a numerous  and  most 
influential  meeting  of  the  colonists-,  when  resolutions 
were  unanimously  passed,  and  a petition  to  parliament 
decided  upon.  All  the  colonists  required  was/  the  re- 
moval of  those  needless  and  vexatious  regulations  which 
had  seriously  impeded  immigration,  but  which  it  was 
now  to  be  hoped  would  be  dope  aw^y  with  for  the  advan- 
tage of  all  classes ; and  the  men  of  Manchester  must,  if  for 
their  own  saltes  only,  lend  their  strenuous  aid  to  accom- 
plish that  end.  He  (Mr.  Sharp)  feared  - that  the  measures 
of  government  had  been  on  thispoint  too  much  influenced 
by  the  representations  of  those  who  propagated  a belief 
that  all  measures  for  promoting  the  immigration  of 
labour  into  the  colonies  had  been  so  many  steps  in  the 
direction  of  absolute  or  virtual  slavers-.  E did  not  think 
that  there  were  ten  men  in  the  British  dominions  who 
desired,  or  who  would  not  most  strenuously  resist',  any 
step  that  should  promote  a renewal  of  that  system.  Mr. 
Sharp-  concluded  by  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the 
recent  formation  of  an  association  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  for  promoting  this  object. 

Mr.  E.  AV atkin,  M.P.,  remarked  that  the  author  of 
the  paper  had  rendered  great  public  sendee,  not  only  in 
exhibiting  the  dangers  to  which  the  country  might  be 
exposed  from  a short  supply  of  cotton,  but  also  the 
remedy  to  be.  applied  in  this  important  matter.  This 
might  be  a somewhat  dry  question;  but  it  was  a deeply 
important  one,,  affecting  the  welfare,  the  progress,  and 
the  happiness  of  so  large  a portion  of  our  population. 
He  felt  it  a disgrace  that,  the  English  nation  should  have 
been  so  long  quiescent,  while,  the  vast  continent  of  India 
had  not  been  developed  for  the  production  of  this  ma- 
terial as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  that  the  East  India 
Company  should  have  been  allowed  so  long  to  have 
neglected  this  important  subject.  The  author  of  the 
paper  had  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were  at 
the  present  moment  dependent  upon  slave  labour  for 
their  supplies  of  cotton.  But  how  long  would  that 
system  last?  He  believed  there  could  not  be  found  a 
single  man,  north  of  Washington,  who  would  venture 
to  guarantee  the  existence  of  slavery  for  another  SO  years. 
In  1856  thev  received  1,000,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton, 
700,000,000  lbs.  of  which  came  from  America.  That 
was  double  the  quantity  of  cotton  the}'  imported  10 
years  before;  but,  notwithstanding  the  consumption  of 
cotton  in  this  country  had  increased  100  per  cent,  in  10 
years,  yet  it  was  the  fact  that  the  slaves  in  the  United 
States  had  only  increased  at  the  rate  of  28  per  cent.;  the 
same  also  was  the  rate  of  increase,  in  1.810  as  com- 
pared with  1800.  When,  therefore,,  they  saw  that  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  labour  was  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  increasing  demands  for  cotton,  they  must 
naturally  have  recourse  to  their  own  possessions  for  the 
production  of  that  commodity ; and  Tie  trusted  that  those 
who  were  moving  in  this  direction  would  receive  the 
aid  and  co-operation  of  the  country  at  large  in  so  im- 
portant an  object-. 

Mr.  Hyde,  Clarke  would  briefly  call  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  to  an  important  region  in  India,  which 
united  .-ill  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton.  On  the  map  before  them,  of  the  Northern 
Bengal  Railway,  would  Tie  seen  laid  down  the  Sub- 
lliinalaya.ii  region,  peculiarly  suitable  fb'r‘  prbducing 
this  material  of  a superior  quality,  because  the.  rains 
■■anie  on  after  the  sowing,  so  as  to  prevent-  the  (hying  up 
of  the  plant.  Dr.  Campbell  had  carried  out  a series  of 
experiments  in  the,  culture  of  Cdtton  in  these  districts, 
and  in  a letter  to  the  'Jaimes  of  the  16th  Feb.  last,  had 
made  the  following  statement,:— 

You  are  aware  that  the  Court,  of  Directors  amt  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  in  their  anxiety  to  introduce  foreign  cottons,  jfitp 
India,  went  to  the  expense  of  having  American  cotton  planters 
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to  try  different  kinds  of  foreign  cotton  in  Bundelcund  to  the 
westward,  and  in  Rungpoor  and  Dacca — rich  and  very  produc- 
tive districts  of  Northern  Bengal.  In  reading  the  result  of 
these  trials  I was  much  struck  with  the  stress  laid  by  the  plan- 
ters on  the  want  of  rain  at  and  soon  after  the  sowing  season,  as 
being  adverse  to  the  full  success  of  their  experiments.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  Bundelcund ; and  also,  but.  to  a 
smaller  extent,  in  Bengal.  It  was,  therelore,  a great  object  to 
find  a climate  with  a wetter  spring  than  the  plains  of  Bengal, 
and  this  we  have  in  the  terai  or  lowlands  at  the  base  of  the 
Eastern  Himalaya,  and  in  the  outer  valleys  of  the  Darjeeling 
hills,  where  indigenous  cotton  is  regularly  cultivated.  The 
cotton-sowing  season  is  in  February  and  March,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  about  the  middle  of  March  frequent  showers  begin 
to  fall,  and  continue  to  do  so  throughout  April  and  May.  This 
secures  sufficient  moisture  to  the  young  plant,  and  the  scorching 
of  it  is  obviated.  It  was  with  a view  of  turning  this  favourable 
feature  of  the  Darjeeling  climate  to  good  account  that  12  cwt. 
of  acclimatized  Sea  Island  cotton  seed  was  procured  by  me  from 
Coimbatoor,  in  the  Madras  territory,  and  tried  in  the  Darjeeling 
terai.  It  grew  excellently  ; just  as  well  as  the  indigenous  cot- 
ton, and  the  pods  were  well  formed  and  abundant.  The  seeds 
were  smaller  than  in  the  local  plant,  and  the  cotton  was  beauti- 
fully fine,  but  I was  informed  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Calcutta,  that  the  staple  was  shorter  than  that  of  the  indigen- 
ous Sea  Island  cotton.  Whether  this  was  attributable  to  the 
specimens  being  the  produce  of  seed  grown  in  India  I do  not 
know,  but  it  would  be  very  important  to  make  a trial  with  seed 
direct  from  the  Sea  Island  district,  as  the  Darjeeling  district 
offers  great  inducements  for  the  cultivation  of  foreign  cottons  on 
account  of  its  soil,  climate,  ant  vicinity  to  Calcutta,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  facilities  which  are  now  coming  into  play  for 
rapid  transit  by  means  of  the  East  India  Railway,  the  proposed 
Northern  Bengal  Railway,  and  the  other  feeders  to  the  East 
India  Railway,  which  must  soon  develope  themselves  as  neces- 
sary and  profitable  accompaniments  of  this  great  and  successful 
undertaking. 

Dr.  Campbell  had  fully  proved  the  capability  of  this 
region,  to  produce  Sea-Island  cotton,  of  good,  though  as 
yet,  but  of  short  staple.  Although  this  district  was,  in 
itself,  unhealthy,  yet.  it  possessed  the  advantage  of  close 
proximity  to  one  of  the  healthiest  parts  of  India,  the 
range  ot  the  base  of  the  Himalaya,  where  European  inva- 
lids were  frequently  sent,  and  where  by  immigration  a 
large  population  might  be  created.  There  was  an 
opinion  expressed  in  the  paper,  from  which  he  begged 
to  dissent,  namely,  that  railways  would  do  little  or 
nothing  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India.  He  was 
fully  convinced  that,  looking  at  all  the  elements  of 
the  question  as  laid  down  in  his  (Mr.  Clarke’s)  work 
on  this  subject,*  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  nomi- 
nal price  of  transport,  by  railway,  road,  or  water  con- 
veyance, gave  but  a limited  means  of  comparison,  if  the 
otherelements  of  speed,  safety,  &c.,  were  omitted  from  the 
consideration,  and  that  railways  could  be  used  as  cheaply 
and  advantageously  in  India  as  in  the  United  States. 
M ith  regard  to  the  land  tenure  question,  he  fully  agreed 
with  the  author  of  the  paper  as  to  its  importance.  He 
believed  that  by  the  introduction  of  a wiser  system,  the 
returns  might  be  so  largely  increased  as  ultimately  to 
afford  means  for  paying  off  the  national  debt.  He  hoped 
the  association  lately  formed  in  Manchester  would  receive 
the  cordial  support  ot  the  Society  of  Arts ; for  the  meeting 
should  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  the  only  society  in 
the  metropolis  where  colonial  questions  could’be  advanta- 
geously discussed,  and  he  was  anxious  that  its  organisa- 
tion should  be  so  extended  as  to  afford  increased  facili- 
ties for  developing  the  resources  and  promoting  the 
welfare  of  our  colonial  possessions. 

Sir  Erskine  Perry,  M.P.,  said,  If  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  had  come  forward  three  years 
ago,  when  the  enquiry  with  regard  to  British  India  was 
before  Parliament ; or  if  they  had  come  forward  20  years 
before  that,  when  the  inquiry  took  place  with  reference  to 
the  China  trade  ; or  20  years  before  that,  when  the  trade 
with  India  was  the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  legis- 
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lature,  he  had  no  doubt  that  enormous  advantages  would 
have  resulted  in  reference  to  the  great  question  of  the 
supply  of  cotton  to  this  country.  From  what  he  had 
heard  respecting  the  association  which  had  been  formed, 
at  Manchester,  he  hailed  it  as  a movement  pregnant  with 
immense  prospects  for  the  future.  The  manufacturers 
had  at  length  turned  their  attention  to  British  India,  and 
they  were  about  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to 
test  the  great  question  whether  India  had  any  capabilities 
by  which  an  increased  supply  of  cotton  to  this  country 
could  be  obtained.  The  question  had  been  very  largely 
debated.  It  had  been  denied,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  that  there  were  capabilities  for  increased 
production,  whilst  others,  equally  well  informed,  had 
positively  asserted  that  the  resources  of  India  in  this  re- 
spect were  enormous.  It  appeared  that  at  the  present 
time  great  unanimity  prevailed  on  two  points;  firstly, 
that  India  was  the  only  country  except  the  United  States 
from  which  an  increased  supply  of  cotton  could  be  looked 
for ; and  secondly,  that  it  was  only  by  the  application  of 
British  enterprise  and  industry,  that  it  could  be  developed. 
In  the  able  paper  brought  before  them  that  evening  several 
causes  had  been  assigned  why  the  capabilities  of  India  had 
not  been  more  developed.  He  was  sorry  that  some  of  the 
eminent  personages  connected  with  the  government  of 
India  were  not  present  on  that  occasion.  He  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  the  Chairman  of  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  present  that  evening.  He  had  also 
hoped  to  have  seen  his  gallant  friend  Col.  Sykes  present, 
or  at  least  some  member  of  that  administration,  who 
might  have  dispelled  any  errors  that  prevailed  on  this 
question.  The  great  question  was,  what  were  the  causes 
which  impeded  the  development  of  the  resources  of  our 
Indian  empire.  The  great  cause  was  that  the  govern- 
ment of  India  had  been  controlled  by  a monopolising 
company,  whose  policy  had  been  to  keep  down  British, 
enterprise  and  British  colonisation  in  that  country.  He 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  an  eastern 
country  under  good  government,  not  a government  of 
monopoly,  but  a government  which  encouraged  British 
enterprise.  He  alluded  to  the  colony  of  Ceylon.  India,, 
they  were  aware,  at  the  present  time  presented  a very 
unpleasant  state  of  finance.  In  the  last  three  years  they 
had  had  a deficiency  of  £2,000,000  per  annum.  Tire 
taxation  of  the  country  could  not  be  increased.  Their 
frontier  was  extending,  which  necessitated  the  keeping 
up  of  a larger  army,  and  there  was  this  large  deficit 
staring  them  in  the  face.  Turning,  however,  to  Ceylon, 
they  found  a soil  very  inferior  to  that  of  India — a soil 
which  had  never  been  able  to  feed  its  own  population, 
which,  he  thought,  was  the  most  condemnatory  remark 
which  could  be  made  of  the  soil  of  any  country — peopled 
by  a race  inferior  to  the  Hindoo  in  industry  and  intelli- 
gence ; Ceylon,  with  a limited  population,  with  a country 
overgrown  with  jungle  ; Ceylon,  during  the  last  10  or  12 
years  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it,  had  made  pro- 
gress year  by  year,  whilst  India  had  remained  stationary 
or  had  retrograded.  He  was  in  possession  of  a few  sta- 
tistics in  illustration  of  this  remark.  In  1841  the  exports 
of  coffee  from  Ceylon  were  41,000  cwt.;  in  1855  they 
amounted  to  506,540  cwt.  The  exports  of  Ceylon  in 
1837  were  308,000  lbs.,  and  in  1855,  4,350,410  lbs.  The 
imports  in  1837  were  411,000  lbs.,  and  in  1855,  1,457,770 
lbs.  The  revenue  of  the  island  in  1837  was  £371,994; 
and  in  1855,  j£47G,273,  with  an  excess  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  of  £70,162.  In  one  country,  there- 
fore, they  had  an  annual  deficit  of  revenue,  and 
in  Ceylon,  under  the  Queen’s  government,  they  had 
an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  If  they 
asked  him  to  what  these  results  were  attributable,  he 
would  say  in  the  one  instance  to  the  encouragement  given 
to  British  enterprise  and  the  fostering  hand  held  out  by 
the  government  to  the  location  of  British  capital  there, 
and  also  to  a wiser  system  of  land  tenure.  Land  had 
been  sold,  upon  sound  and  honest  principles,  to  Americans, 
French,  Germans  and  English  ; and  hand-in-hand  with 
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commercial  improvement  had  gone  on  the  advancement 
of  morals  in  the  country.  Schools  had  been  erected,  good 
roads  had  been  made  ; and  in  passing  through  the  island, 
he  had  seen  that  which  he  had  never  seen  in  India— 
a respectable  middle-class  springing  up,  and  villages 
of  good  and  well-built  houses,  belonging  to  men  who  had 
made  small  fortunes  under  our  rale  ; whereas  in  India, 
they  might  go  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  they  would 
find  but  two  classes — the  rich  money- lender,  who  had 
made  his  fortune,  and  the  miserable  cultivator,  who  lived 
under  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  If  the  association  to  which 
allusion  had  been  made,  went  forward  with  the  energy 
and  perseverance  which  characterised  the  men  of  Manches- 
ter, they  would  insist  upon  British  enterprise  and  capital 
being  carried  to  that  country ; and  when  that  was  done  it 
must  be  placed  under  the  government  of  the  Queen,  for 
under  no  other  government  would  British  capital  be 
trusted  there.  He  might  mention  that  at  the  present 
time,  the  merchants  of  Calcutta  would  not  make  a con- 
tract unless  it  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Queen’s  courts  of  law  in  India.  He  hoped  it  would  he 
seen,  from  that  day  forth,  that  the  Manchester  men  were 
forming  a new  organisation  for  the  development  of 
sound  principles  of  trade,  which  would  bring  equal 
benefit  to  the  people  of  India  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. 

Dr.  Livingstone  said,  although  he  was  unacquainted 
with  India,  he  could  give  them  a little  information  with 
regard  to  Africa.  The  question  of  interest  to  the  meet- 
ing this  evening  was  the  future  supply  of  cotton.  In 
Western  Africa,  they  had  cotton  growing  all  over  the 
country,  cultivated  by  people  who  required  no  European 
superintendence.  The  small  district  of  Angola,  at  the 
present  time,  yielded  annually  1,200  cloths  as  tribute  to 
the  Government  of  Loando.  This  cotton  was  cultivated 
by  the  people,  without  superintendence  save  that  of  the 
collector,  who  came  to  collect  the  annual  tribute.  In 
that  district,  they  saw  the  women  with  their  spindle  and 
distaff  in  their  hands  similar  to  those  figured  on  the 
pictures  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians — with  vessels  of  water 
on  their  heads — children  at  their  backs,  and  spinning 
cotton  whilst  going  to  the  field.  The  district  of 
Angola  possessed  peculiar  capabilities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a very  large  amount  of  cotton.  It  produced  it 
to  some  extent  now,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Portuguese  to  promote  it.  It  might  be  considered  some- 
what extraordinary  that  the  Portuguese,  knowing,  as  they 
must,  the  value  of  cotton,  did  not  encourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  it,  and  enrich  themselves  in  that  way;  but 
the  Portuguese  were  in  India  for  about  120  years  with- 
out knowing  the  great  value  of  tea  ; so  that  they  might 
be  a longer  time  in  Africa  without  knowing  the  value  of 
cotton.  Passing  through  the  country  towards  the  east, 
cotton  was  more  or  less  cultivated,  and  the  climate 
was  moist,  and  would  support  vegetation  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  year.  It  was  not  therefore  open  to  the 
objection  which  had  been  raised  against  India.  There 
were  two  rainy  seasons  during  the  year one  when 
the  sun  was  going  south,  and  another  when  ho  came 
north.  It  occasionally  occurred  in  Africa  that  there 
were  years  in  which  no  rain  fell.  In  a period  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  there  might  be  one  year  without  rain,  and 
any  one  traversing  the  country  in  such  a year  would  no 
doubt  find  the  vegetation  parched  up.  The  vegetation 
of  that  country  was  generally  of  an  evergreen  character. 
There  were  whole  districts  and  forests  of  evergreens.  In 
the  centre  of  the  country  there  was  a grand  system  of 
rivers.  There  was  a kind  of  basin  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  into  which  streams  from  all  directions  flowed, 
so  that  there  were  abundant  means  of  irrigation,  and 
thoso  rivers  were  not  dried  up  during  any  portion  of  the 
year.  South  of  the  20°  S.  lat.  there  was  a somewhat 
different  climate,  and  further  north,  approaching  the 
equator,  there  was  abundance  of  rain,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  country  a little  cotton  was  cul- 
tivated. The  cotton  plant  was  to  be  seen  around 


the  habitations  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year,  and 
as  a little  was  grown  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  quan- 
tity should  not  be  increased.  In  the  lower  or  eastern 
district  of  the  Zambesi  they  cultivated  cotton  of  two 
kinds  ; both,  however,  he  believed,  of  an  inferior  quality 
— one  requiring  great  labour  to  separate  the  pile  from  the 
seeds.  This  was  done  b)r  means  of  iron  rollers,  and  the 
natives  made  a little  cloth  from  it.  In  Northern  Africa 
he  thought  they  had  better  prospects  as  regarded  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  than  in  the  eastern  part,  but  he  could 
assert  generally  the  capabilities  of  Africa  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  on  a large  scale.  It  was  true  at  present 
that,  if  a person  went  up  the  Zambesi  and  expected  to 
fill  a ship  with  cotton,  or  with  anything  except  hippopo- 
tami, lie  would  be  disappointed ; but  still  the  country 
possessed  great  capabilities  for  the  production  of 
this  commodity.  Cotton  grew  well  there — indeed 
everything  grew  well.  He  thought  Mr.  Sharp  was 
in  error  with  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  African 
people.  Mr.  Sharp  had  alluded  to  their  migratory 
habits,  as  an  obstacle  to  the  extensive  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  that  country.  He  (Dr.  Livingstone)  was  aware 
that  the  Bushmen  were  a very  migratory  tribe,  but  they 
were  the  only  tribe  that  were  so,  and  they  were  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  population  of  Africa.  In  coming 
down  the  Zambesi,  he  found  the  land  on  its  bank  for  the 
most  part  portioned  out,  the  little  rivulets  branching  from 
the  Zambesi  in  many  cases  forming  the  landmarks. 
Below  the  Loangwa,  if  a hunter  killed  an  elephant  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  he  could  not  cut  it  up  until 
the  lord  of  the  land  was  summoned  to  the  spot,  to 
claim  his  share  of  the  spoil.  The  tusk  which  lay 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  half  of  the  carcase  was 
claimed  as  the  right  of  the  holder  of  the  land  on  which 
the  animal  had  fallen,  the  upper  portion  of  the  animal 
only  belonging  to  the  hunter.  So  far  from  being  mi- 
gratory, the  people  had  their  gardens,  and  cultivated 
maize,  and  the.  soil  was  exceedingly  fertile.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Angola,  descending  the  Valley  of  the 
Quango,  the  vegetation  was  so  luxuriant  that  when  he 
was  riding  upon  an  ox  the  grass  would  reach  above  his 
head,  and  he  believed  much  of  the  fever  tiiat  he  suffered 
from  arose  from  the  frequent  wettings  he  got  from  this 
tall  and  rank  vegetation,  in  which  a person  might  easily 
lose  himself.  So  prolific  was  the  vegetation  of  the 
country  that  he  apprehended  the  chief  difficulty  in  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  would  be  to  keep  the  plants  clear 
of  weeds.  In  the  whole  of  that  country  cotton 
might  be  cultivated  to  any  extent,  blithe  thought  there 
was  a better  prospect  in  Western  than  in  Eastern 
Africa.  The  meeting  would  remember  the  Niger  expe- 
dition, which  wentoutabout  the  same  time  that  he  started 
upon  his  travels.  That  expedition  had  an  unfortunate 
termination,  but  he  believed  they  were  now  beginning  to 
reap  some  of  the  benefits  of  it.  Missionaries  had,  for  a 
long  time,  been  labouring  amongst  the  inhabitants  on 
that  coast,  and  the  philanthropic  Mr.  Clegg  was  sending 
people  into  the  interior,  and  lie  believed  that  in  a short 
time  they  would  have  a large  quantity  of  cotton  produced 
there  by  free  labour.  But  no  like  expedition  ever  went 
up  the  Zambesi.  He,  however,  intended  to  go  again  in 
that  direction,  in  the  hope  of  spreading  civilisation  and 
Christianity  amongst  the  people,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
lie  should  do  would  be  to  distribute  cotton  seeds  amongst 
the  native  chiefs.  He  did  not  suppose  they  would  grow, 
a bale  of  cotton  in  one  year,  or  two  years,  or  three 
years,  but  he  should  be  content  if  once  the  culti- 
vation could  be  started.  If  the  people  saw  that  they 
would  gain  a great  advantage  by  largely  cultivating 
cotton,  ho  had  strong  hopes  that  they  would  do  so,  and 
by  that  and  other  means  the  country  would  be  opened 
up  to  the  influences  of  civilisation  and  Christianity.  He 
might  mention  that  his  brother  had  travelled  from 
America  to  England,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  same 
work.  It  was  not  a work  that  could  be  accomplished  in 
one  or  two  years,  but  if  God  spared  his  life  and  health, 
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he  hoped  he  might  do  something  towards  the  attainment 
of  that  great  object. 

Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  said  they  had  listened  to  some 
valuable  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  it  might  be 
interesting  to  them  to  know  what  was  the  effect  upon  the 
English  community  of  a rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  of 
only  a penny  per  lb.  A rise  in  the  price  of  a penny  per 
lb.  upon  the  1000  millions  of  pounds  consumed,  caused  a 
loss  to  the  community  of  no  less  than  between  £4,000,000 
and  £5,000,000  sterling,  or  little  less  than  the  total 
amount  of  the  income  tax  which  they  paid  before  the 
war.  That  was  the  first  fact  he  would  mention.  The 
second  fact  was  this  : They  had  heard  something  about 
their  dependence  upon  America  for  the  supplies  of  cotton, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  had  been  remarked  that  that  state 
of  dependence  not  only  remained  as  it  was,  but  year  by 
year  was  actually  increasing.  In  1801,  of  the  total  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  this  country,  they  took  45  per  cent, 
from  the  United  States ; a quarter  of  a century  later, 
viz.,  in  1826,  they  took  from  the  United  States  72  per 
cent,  of  the  total  consumption.  According  to  the  last 
return,  they  were  taking,  from  the  United  States  80  per 
cent.  What  a bearing  this  had  upon  the  slavery  question 
in  America.  The  cotton-growing  states  were  those  which 
lay  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  In 
those  states  there  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  220,000  slaves  ; they  now  amounted  to  2,000,000, 
and  it  was  computed  that  of  the  whole  slave  population  of 
America,  two-thirds  were  engaged  in  the  production 
of  cotton ; and  of  the  exports  of  the  slave  states,  four- 
fifths  consisted  of  cotton.  He  thought  these  simple  facts 
would  show  the  importance  of  even  a trifling  increase  in 
the  price,  of  that  commodity.  He  had  shown  them  that 
their  dependence  upon  the  United  States  was  increasing- — 
how  it  affected  this  country,  and  gave  a stimulus  to  the 
system  of  slavery.  Now  as  to  the  remedy  ! He  did  not 
place  much  reliance  upon  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the 
West  Indies  and  some  other  parts  that  had  been  named. 
He  thought  they  must  look  to  India  in  the  present,  and 
to  Africa  in  the  future.;  of  Africa  he  knew  nothing,  but 
with  regard  to  the  Indian  question,  he  agreed  with  Sir 
Erskine  Perry  that  great  light  was  thrown  upon  it  by 
the  example  afforded  in  the, small  community  of  Ceylon. 
Some  years  ago,  he  (Lord  Stanley)  was  in  Ceylon,  and 
there  had  gone  abroad,  an  idea  that  the  island  was  to  be 
annexed  to  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  he  very  well  recollected  the  alarm  and  apprehension 
with  which  that  idea  was  received.  He  thought  they 
had  better  avoid  the  discussion  of  the  Indian  land-revenue 
question,  as  it  was  peculiarly  complicated  and  perplexing. 
The  two  important  points  were — whether  it  was  a good 
or  tolerable  state  of  things,  that  a government  should  re- 
ceive any  rent  from  the  soil  of  its  territory.  He  did  not 
suppose,  as  the  land-tax  yielded  two-thirds  of  the 
revenue,  that  it  would  be  given  up ; but  the  other 
question  was,  assuming  that  tax  or  rent  of  the  land  to  con- 
tinue,might,  it  not  be  placed  upon  such  a basis  as  to  form  a 
fixed  instead  of  a fluctuating  charge.  With  respect  to 
the  means  of  communication  in  India,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  present  deficiency  in  that  re- 
spect, or  the  development  of  the  resources  of  that  country 
which  improved  means  of  communication  would  produce. 
We  was  inclined  to  believe  that  where  the  nature  of  the 
country  rendered  it  practicable,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
communications  was  that  of  canals— for  the  reason  that 
railways  only  served  one  purpose,  whereas  canals  served 
both  as  a means  of  communication,  and  what  in  India 
was  no  less  important — a,  means  of  irrigation.  He  was 
now  rather  speaking  the  views  of  Col.  Cotton  on  this 
subject,  with  which  he  entirely  agreed.  In  England 
they  had  a regular  and  perfect  system  of  communication 
already  established  in  the  .country.  What  the  railways 
had  to  do  was  not  so  much  to  compete  with  the  canals — 
although  they  did  so  to  a certain  extent — but  rather  to 
supply  the  means  of  rapid  communication  for  passengers 
and  light  goods.  In  India,  where  there  was  an  extent 


of  country  enormous  in  comparison  with  the  area  of 
our  own  island — the  American  system  of  railways  would 
be  more  suitable  than  that  adopted  in  this  country — - 
viz.,  railways  of  rough  construction  and  of  comparatively 
small  cost,  and  intended  for  low  speed.  In  America,  in 
opening  out  a new  tract  of  country,  the  practice  was  to 
lay  down  a railway  as  roughly  and  cheaply  as  they 
could,  and  to  trust  to  the  return  which  that  imperfectly 
constructed  line  brought  in  for  the  means  of  ultimately 
completing  it  on  a more, perfect  plan.  It  now  only  re- 
mained for  him  to  perform  the  pleasing  task  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him,  of  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lion,  member  for  -Stockport  for  his  very  valuable  and 
instruetiye  paper. 

Sir  John  Pakington,  M.P.,  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
cordially  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  which  had  just 
been  proposed  by  his  noble  friend  Lord  Stanley.  The 
address  with  which  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  had 
favoured  them  that  evening  involved  a subject  connected 
more  than  almost  any  other  with  the  trade,  the  wealth, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  This  most  interesting 
subject  had  been  brought  before  them  under  two  aspects. 
The  first  was  that  it  was  neither  desirable  nor  right  that 
this  country  should  be  dependent  for  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  so  gigantic  a branch  of  trade  upon  the  United 
States  or  upon  any  one  country.  The  second  aspect  in 
which  it  was  presented  to  them  was  this,  that  even  if 
they  had  no  objection  to  being  dependent  upon  the  United 
States  for  the  supply  of  cotton,  so  great  was  the  increase 
of  that  manufacture,  that  it  became  every  year  more 
and  more  doubtful  whether  the  United  States,  even 
with  slave  labour  and  all  its  advantages,  could 
supply  the  demand.  It  was,  quite  clear,  from  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport,  and 
also  from  the  interesting  remarks  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  who 
was  so  well  acquainted  with  Africa,  that  they  might 
entertain  a reasonable  hope  of  seeing  the  free  negro  in 
the  West  of  Africa,  competing, in  the  production  of  this 
article  with  the  slave  negro  in  the  United  States.  He 
thought  that  was  a most  interesting  consideration,  as  it 
might  lead  to  a better  fulfilment  of  those  grave  respon- 
sibilities which  England  had  undertaken  in  her  govern- 
ment of  India.  He  would  not  trespass  upon  their  atten- 
tion farther  than  to  express  a hope  that  the  very  instruc- 
tive paper  , they  had  heard,  would  be  published  and 
widely  circulated.  What  had  passed  that  evening 
had  convinced  him  that  it  might  promote the 
interests  of  this  country  and  the  interests  of  India, 
if  this  important  question  could  be  made  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  Parliament.  There  were  many  hon. 
members  of  the  house  who  were  qualified  to  undertake 
the  commencement  of  such  a discussion,  and  lie  thought 
it  would  prove  most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  that  the  subject  should  be  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  ; he  could,  say  for  himself,  what  he 
believed  he  might  state  with  equal  confidence  for  all 
present,  that  he  had  listened  to  these  proceedings  with 
the  greatest  interest,  and  a feeling  of  gratitude  to  the 
hon.  member  would  induce  them  all  to  concur  in  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  him,  which  he  begged  cordially  to 
second. 

Mr.  Ceawfoed  thought  the  capacity  of  India  for  the 
supply  of  cotton  had  been  overrated,  whilst  that  of 
America  had  been  underrated.  They  had  heard  that 
some  70  years  ago  the  supply  of  cotton  from  America 
was  only  5,000  bales  per  annum ; now,  it  amounted  to 
8,000,000  of  bales,  and  the,  price  of  cotton  had  fallen 
from  Is.  lOd.  to  8d.  per  lb.  Another  fact  was,  that,  for 
the  last  seven  years,  there  had  been  no  important  or  con- 
siderable rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  or  cotton  manufac- 
tures, whilst  a rise  had  taken  place  in  almost  every  other 
article ; indeed,  in  some  branches,  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture there  had  been  a fall  to  the  extent  of  25  per 
cent.  He  believed  there  was  no  risk  of  the  falling  oft'  in 
the  supplies  of  cotton  from  America  for  centuries  to  come  : 
he  most  heartily  wished  it  could  be  obtained  otherwise 
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than  by  slave  labour.  The  £38,000,000  of  exports  of 
cotton  manufactures,  and  even  more  than  that  amount, 
including  the  home  consumption,  depended  upon  slave 
labour ; but  for  that  the  greatest  manufacture  of 
the  world  could  not  exist.  With  regard  to  India, 
it  was  to  be  remarked  that  it  was  itself  a great 
cotton  consuming  country,  and  in  the  most  popu- 
lous parts  enough  was  not  produced  for  tire  demand. 
Then,  again,  there  was  China,  which  would  be  a large 
consumer  of  the  cotton  of  India,  and  along  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Ganges  they  had  competitors  for  the 
supply  of  it.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  who  had 
spoken,  that  canals  were  the  most  desirable  means  of 
communication  in  India,  and  he  did  not  anticipate  that 
any  large  supplies  of  cotton  would  be  brought  to  the 
coast  by  railway.  America  possessed  great  natural  ad- 
vantages over  India,  particularly  in  her  rivers  which 
never  dried  up,  besides  being  so  much  nearer  to  this 
country.  He  believed,  at  the  same  time,  that  many  parts 
of  India  were  capable  of  producing  a large  amount  of 
cotton,  but  they  could  not  look  for  a surplus  production 
where  the  home  consumption  was  so  extensive. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  said  that,  notwithstanding 
the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker,  there  was  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  the  greatest  cotton-producing  country  in  the 
world  was  India,  and  he  believed  that  the  resources  of 
that  country  must  eventually  be  developed  by  British 
capital  and  enterprise.  Although  America  might  now 
be  thought  capable  of  yielding  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
cotton,  yet  in  the  present  state  of  the  slave  question, 
that  country  might  be  regarded  as  being  on  the  edge  of  a 
volcano.  The  development  of  the  resources  of  India, 
of  which  cotton  formed  but  one  element,  was  an  important 
question.  He  then  adverted  to  the  contrast  between  the 
condition  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  under  the  foster- 
ing hand  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  and  the  lamentable 
results  which  the  adoption  of  different  principles  had 
produced  in  the  other  presidencies.  The  miseries  endured 
were  not  the  inflictions  of  Providence,  but  were  the 
results  of  the  cupidity  of  man. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  on  Wednesday 
evening  next,  the  20th  inst.,  a paper  “ On  the 
Brussels  Congress  of  1856,  and  its  hearing  on 
the  progress  of  International  Commerce,”  by 
Mr.  Thomas  A\  inkworth,  would  he  read.  Mr. 
illiam  Brown,  M.P.,  will  preside. 


The  Secretary  lias  received  the  following  communica- 
tion since  the  meeting: — 

“ Sir, — The  importance  of  the  subject  discussed  last 
evening  cannot  be  over-rated,  whether  considered  in  any 
of  its  various  aspects — economical,  commercial,  manufac- 
turing, shipping,  or  national.  Its  general  interest  was 
well  exemplified  by  the  influential  and  leading  individuals 
present,  and  taking  part  in  the  discussion.  The  debate 
was  prolonged  to  so  late  an  hour  that,  even  after  the 
many  interesting  speeches  made,  much  was  left  unsaid  for 
want  of  time. 

“ Attention  was  chiefly  concentrated  on  India,  under 
the  impression  that  from  that,  quarter  more  immediate 
supplies  can  be  obtained  than  from  others. 

“ But,  in  the  urgency  of  the  present  wants  of  our  mill- 
owners  and  spinners,  prospective  supplies  should  not  be 
overlooked.  It  has  been  too  much  tho  fault  of  the  Lan- 
cashire manufacturers  to  defer  all  thought  for  the  future 
until  absolute  dearth  exists ; and,  as  a consequence,  should 
any  crisis  arise  in  the  slave  States,  any  failure  of  the  crops 
occur,  or  any  extraordinary  demand  come  forward  from 
tho  Continent,  absolute  ruin  would  stare  them  in  the 
tace,  and  a large  number  of  our  industrious  population  bo 
thrown  out  of  employ. 

“Incidental  mention  was,  indeed,  made  of  other 


quarters,  as  probable  producers  of  cotton,  but  extensive 
production  in  India  was  looked  forward  to  as  certain  to 
meet  all  the  wants.  Without  denying  that  there  is  ample 
room  for  extended  culture  and  production  of  a second-rate 
class  of  cotton  in  many  parts  of  our  great  Indian  empire, 
the  other  sources  of  supply  should  not  be  altogether  over- 
looked. With  the  increased  stimulus  of  higher  prices, 
India  has  increased  her  supply  of  cotton  for  our  mills  from 
309,500  bales,  in  1850,  to  464,000  bales,  in  1856.  Tho 
demands  of  our  mill-owners  have  rapidly  outstripped 
supplies,  and  we  could,  as  was  well  observed,  use  up 
double  the  quantity  we  now  obtain,  owing  to  improved 
machinery;  and,  even  now,  the  construction  of  new  mills 
is  stayed,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  raw 
material  in  sufficient  quantity. 

“ In  tho  last  ten  years  our  weekly  consumption  of  cotton 
wool  has  doubled,  having  increased  from  21.269  bales  to 
43,478  bales  per  week,  and  the  deficiency  of  stock  is  even 
greater  than  was  stated  by  Mr.  Smith.  Instead  of  having 
23  weeks’  consumption  in  band  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  according  to  the  trade  circular  of  Messrs.  Hollings- 
head,  Titly,  and  Co.,  we  had  less  than  12  weeks’  con- 
sumption. And  it  should  be  borne  in  miDd  that  the 
demand  for  the  raw  material  for  manufacture  and  con- 
sumption has  inereased  in  all  countries  to  an  extent  almost 
commensurate  with  our  own,  while  the  production  with 
forced  labour  in  the  chief  seat  of  production  cannot  be 
very  greatly  extended. 

“ If  we  glance  at  the  comparative  consumption  now  and 
20  years  ago,  we  shall  see  the  progress  of  cotton  manu- 
factures respectively  in  the  principal  nations.  The  con- 
sumption in  millions  of  pounds  was  respectively — 


1837.  1S5G. 

Great  Britain 369  ...  920; 

Russia,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  58  ...  256 

France  and  adjacent  countries 121  ...  211 

Spain  none  .1*  48 

Countries  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  ...  32  ,U  39 

United  States 82  ...  265 

Other  countries  — ...  561 


662  1796 

“ From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  relatively  the 
demand  and  consumption  have  been  greater  in  very  many 
countries  than  in  our  own,  and  that  they  are  outbidding 
us  by  competition,  and  raising  the  price  of  tho  raw 
material.  Our  aggregate  consumption  during  a series 
of  years,  extending  from  1821  to  1855,  was  given  by  Mr. 
Sharp,  but  a comparison  of  our  imports  50 years  ago  with 
what  they  are  now,  will  show  the  immense  magnitude  of 
the  interests  at  stake,  and  the  enormous  increase  that  has 
taken  place.  The  imports  from  the  soveral  quarters  are 
indicated  as  below  : — 


1806.  1856. 

United  States  125,000  ...  1,758,295 

West  Indies  78,000  ...  11,320 

Brazil 51,000  ...  122,411 

East  Indies 7,800  ...  463,932 

Other  sources — ...  111,960 


261,800  2,467,918 

“ But  the  size  of  the  packages  has  also  increased  pro- 
portionately, owing  to  improvements  iu  pressing  and 
packing,  to  diminish  expense  in  bagging  and  freight. 

“ In  the  early  part  oft  lie  century,  tho  United  States  halo 
was  computed  at  only  200  lbs. ; last  year  the  average 
weight  of  all  was  407  lbs. 

“ The  cotton  crop  of  tho  United  States  last  year  was 
upwards  of  3.}  million  bales,  and  taking  tiiese  bales  at  the 
average  of  4001 bs.,  with  a rough  estimate  ot  priceot  6d.  per 
pound,  wo  havo  a total  value  of  £35,000,000  sterling  for 
this  one  staple. 

“ The  figures  given  above  show  tho  variations  of  supply, 
and  bring  me  to  tho  subject  of  where  tho  production  can 
be  stimulated.  We  see  from  these  that  the  West  Indies, 
including  British  Guiana,  then  furnished  us  with  some- 
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tiling  like  23,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  if  we  turn  to 
Bryan  Edward’s  history,  Or  to  the  more  recent  work  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  who  spoke  on  the 
subject  last  night,  we  shall  find  that  almost  every  one  of 
our  dependencies  in  the  West  produced  and  exported 
cotton  ; other  staples  then  came  into  higher  demand, 
sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  &e.,  were  found  to  be  more  renutne- 
rative,  and  cotton  culture  was  given  up.  But  with  a 
proper  adjustment  of  the  labour  question,  and  the  extended 
privilege  of  importing  free  labour  from  Africa  and  the 
East,  there  is  no  reason  why  British  Guiana  and  the 
West  Indies  should  not  again  supply  us  with  large  ship- 
ments of  excellent  cotton.  Dr.  Livingstone  pointed  out 
very  forcibly  how  much  could  be  done  in  Africa  with 
Chinese  labour.  I also  believe  large  supplies  might 
hereafter  be  Obtained  in  theMoreton  Bay  district  and  some 
others  part  of  Northern  Australia.  When  Zulu  labour 
becomes  more  continuously  available,  there  is  no  reason 
why  cotton  culture  should  not  be  remunerative  in  Natal. 
The  French  are  pushing  the  cultivation  in  Algeria;  and 
in  the  Neapolitan  countries,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, prominent  attention  is  being  directed  to  it. 

“ In  corroboration  of  the  remarks  made  as  to  the  pro- 
gress under  free  sales  of  land  in  Ceylon,  I may  instance 
Mauritius,  where  sugar  production  has  been  immensely 
extended  under  even  greater  disadvantages  of  soil  and 
labour,  &c„  than  existed  in  Ceylon. 

“ The  Association  formed  by  the  Manchester  manufac- 
turers should  not  be  content  with  the  mere  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  commercial  and  political  channels  here. 
The  assistance  of  the  Indian  and  colonial  press  should  be 
enlisted,  and  the  facts  of  the  demand  for  cotton  fuliv 
stated  in  the  channels  where  the  remedy  could  be  best 
applied.  Circulars,  seed,  &c.,  should  be  forwarded,  not 
only  to  the  leading  agricultural  societies,  merchants, 
planters,  and  chambers  of  commerce  in  our  possessions, 
but  to  those  of  foreign  countries  with  climates  suited 
to  the  culture,  as  well  as  to  our  own  consular  repre- 
sentatives, and  to  any  active  and  zealous  individuals 
abroad. 

“ These  efforts  would  ultimately  bring  forth  abundant 
fruit,  and  the  production  would  be  vastly  stimulated.  1 
cannot  trespass  further  now  on  space  in  the  Journal ; but 
the  subject  of  cotton  culture  should  be  fully  ventilated 
and  discussed,  being  one  of  those  falling  properly  within 
the  scope  and  special  objects  of  the  Society. 

“ I am,  &c. 

“ P.  L.  SIMMONDS. 

: “ 8,  Winchester-street, Pimlico,  May  14.” 


Jimne 

— -O 

BLACK-BONED  FOWLS. 

Sm,— “ Travellers’  tales”  have  always  been  in  ore  or 
less  doubted.  Why  they  should  be,  I am  unable  to  say. 
Perhaps  that  doubt  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  human  mind  to  reject  every- 
thing- to  which  it  has  been  unaccustomed,  or  perhaps  in 
the  knowledge  that  there  is  implanted  in  the  breast  of 
every  man  a love  of  exciting  surprise  and  astonishment 
in  his  fellow  men,  and  an  aptness  to  seize  every  opportu- 
nity which  presents  itself  of  producing  those  emotions. 
I believe  few  persons  are  free  from  this  weakness,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  we  feel  a positive  pleasure, 
and  are  conscious  of  a certain  superiority,  when  we  are 
the  first  to  relate  to  a gaping  auditory  some  marvellous 
event,  or  even  some  circumstance  of  no  very  extraordinary 
description,  but  which  was  not  known  until  we  had  the 
happiness  to  communicate  it.  It  matters  not  whether  it 
be  a joyful  or  melancholy  event,  out  it  must  come — the 
bosom  labours  to  be  delivered  of  it.  If  it  be  the  former, 
it  is  accompanied  with  a smile,  and  an  expression  of 
satisfaction  ; if  the  latter,  it  is  garnished  with  the  neces- 
sary shake  of  the  head,  and  the  appropriate  sigh,  with 


the  exclamations  of  Poor  fellow ! Sad  thing ! Very 
melancholy  ! It  is  this  feeling  which  has  no  doubt  fre- 
quently induced  persons  who  have  travelled  in  distant 
and  comparatively  unknown  countries  to  give  exaggerated 
accounts  of  what  they  have  seen,  and  sometimes  to  state 
with  confidence — there  being  little  fear  of  contradiction 
— what  they  have  not  seen. 

I have  been  induced  to  make  these  observations  in 
consequence  of  a statement  which  I made  having  been 
received  with  incredulity.  I,  sometime  ago,  had  the 
honour  of  describing  to  you  a particular  kind  of  bird 
which  existed  in  Honduras,  which  description  you  com- 
municated to  some  eminent  ornithologists — who  they 
are  I do  not  know — and  they  entirely  disbelieved  it. 
They  say  they  never  saw  such  a thing,  never  heard  of 
such  a thing,  ergo — such  a thing  cannot  be.  If  we  were 
all  to  proceed  upon  this  principle  I fear  that  our  know- 
ledge would  be  very  circumscribed.  However,  as  the 
statement  which  they  so  unceremoniously  contradict  is 
perfectly  true,  I now  forward  it  to  be  printed  in  your 
journal,  and  let  the  sceptics  deal  with  it  as  they  think 
proper. 

There  is  in  Honduras  a fowl  of  the  gallinaceous  kind, 
a native  of  Peten  and  Yucatan,  every  bone  of  which  is 
quite  black.  The  legs,  the  pinions,  the  breast,  the 
backbone,  are  all  as  black  as  ink.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  their  black  combs  and  gills.  Their  feathers 
are  generally  black,  and  also  their  feet ; they  are  neither 
larger  nor  smaller  than  other  fowls ; the  flesh  is 
perfectly  white,  and  remarkably  juicy  and  well  flavoured. 
When  I first  saw  one  of  these  animals  in  the  shape  of  a 
very  savoury  stew,  I was  not  a little  alarmed  at  the 
sight  of  the  black  bones,  and  I rashly  accused  the  cook 
of  having  served  up  a diseased  hen.  Miss  Mary  Gordon,  the 
artiste,  one  of  those  everlasting  brown  women,  with  nerves 
of  wire,  and  skins  of  India  rubber,  repelled  the  charge 
with  indignation,  and  explained  to  me  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  “ Dat  hen  no  sick,  sar.  Dat  hen  berry  good, 
sar.  Him  de  black-bone  foie, — him  more  betterer  dan 
de  oders.  Sick  hen,  hi ! you  nebber  eat  anyting  like  him 
in  England,  sar.  Sick,  hi ! dat  hen  make  you  fat,  sar.” 
In  reply  to  a note  upon  this  subject,  which  I wrote  to  Mr. 
Vaughan,  a gentleman  who  resided  for  many  years  in 
various  parts  of  Central  America  and  Yucatan,  I received 
the  following  letter  : — 

“ Chandos-loclge,  Wimbledon,  May  12,  1857. 

“ Mr  dear  Sir, — -In  reply  to  your  note,  I beg  to  say 
that  I have  both  seen  and  eaten  black-boned  fowls.  They 
are  known  from  their  having  black  combs  and  gills.  The 
plumage  of  those  I have  seen  has  been  black.  They  come 
from  Yucatan  and  Peten.  They  are  about  the  same 
size  as  the  ordinary  fowl.  The  meat  is  quite  white,  and, 
if  anything,  more  delicate  than  that  of  other  fowls. 
Hoping  you  are  well,  I am,  my  dear  Sir, 

“ Your’s  truly, 

“ Wm.  VAUGHAN. 

“ R.  Temple,  Esq.” 

I have  very  closely  examined,  and  have  bred  these 
fowls,  and  I have  arrived  at  the  clear  conviction  that  the 
"blackness  of  their  bones  does  not  arise  from  any  accidental 
circumstance,  but  that  it  is  a permanent  feature  belonging 
to  a distinct  species.  I shall  not  fail  to  introduce  the 
breed  into  this  country.  I am,  &c., 

K.  TEMPLE. 

May  13th,  1S57. 


THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

Sir,— It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  my  general  sugges- 
tions for  metropolitan  improvements  supported  and  ap- 
proved by  an  engineer  so  eminent  asMr.  Bridges  Adams, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  question  is  derived  from  careful 
study.  It  may  seem  presumptuous  in  me  to  differ  from 
him  on  a subject  demanding  engineering  skill ; neverthe- 
less, I cannot  agree  with  him  on  all  points,  and  I there- 
fore beg  to  offer  a few  words  in  reply  to  his  letter  which 
appears  in  the  Journal  of  this  day. 
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Mr.  Adams  objects  to  my  giving  an  “ arbitrary  width 
of  sixty  feet  for  the  gauge  of  streets,  because  I omit  the 
height  of  buildings.”  If  he  refers  to  my  paper  again, 
he  will  find  that  1 confine  the  scope  of  my  paper  to  the 
accommodation  necessary  for  traffic.  He  will  find,  also, 
that  I consider  sixty  feet  as  the  minimum  width  of  a first- 
class  street,  and  give  conclusive  reasons  for  its  general 
adoption.  Should  the  height  of  houses  continue  to  in- 
crease, it  may  become  necessary  to  widen  the  streets  so 
as  to  admit  nflight  and  ventilation.  Wherever  increased 
width  could  be  secured  without  any  considerable  addi- 
tional expense,  I should  like  to  see  seventy  feet  secured — 
forty-six  feet  for  vehicles,  and  twelve  feet  on  each  side 
as  a footway. 

Mr.  Adams  objects  to  my  scheme  for  the  embankment 
of  the  river,  because  it  would  “ diminish  the  air  space — 
the  lungs  of  London,”  and  “ the  river  is  the  largest  lung 
of  all.”  Now  there  are  healthy  lungs,  and  there  are 
diseased  lungs.  If  the  open  area  surface  is  slightly  nar- 
rowed by  my  plan — and  it  is  but  slightly — the  healthiness 
is  increased  immensely.  Wherever  gardens  are  in  exist- 
ence now,  they  are  not  only  to  be  retained  but  greatly 
enlarged,  while  an  entirely  new  one  is  suggested  in  front 
of  Somerset  House. 

The  whole  of  those  reeking  hot-beds  of  disease,  that 
bare  their  backs  at  every  ebb-tide  from  Waterloo-bridge 
to  Whitehall- gardens  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames, 
would  be  covered  in  and  rendered  innocuous.  I had 
imagined  that  Dr.  Letheby’s  excellent  remarks  on  the 
sanitary  advantages  of  my  plans,  had  settled  that  point. 
My  study  was  to  increase  the  comforts  and  pleasures  Of 
the  people,  without  diminishing  their  convenience,  or 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  traders  along  the  shore.  In 
this  I think  I succeeded ; wherever ' a wharf  privilege 
exists,  or  a river  privilege  is  possessed,  the  owner  should 
have  a pre-emptive  right  to  claim  a like  area  along  the 
new  frontage,  or  receive  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of 
compensation.  London  is  a trading  city,  and  from  its 
trade  its  wealth  has  sprung.  The  convenience  of  that 
trade  must  be  consulted  in  every  scheme  connected  with 
the  improvements  of  the  river.  Private  rights  always 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature  the  fullest  con- 
sideration, and  public  rights  are  seldom  overlooked.  The 
minister  is  not  born  who  would  venture  to  propose  any 
plan  for  the  embankment  of  the  Thames  that  will  lessen 
its  trading  advantages. 

To  an  arcadian  imagination  it  may  be  all  very  well 
to  think  and  write  of  “ fountains,  flowers,  and  shady 
bowers,”  but,  I confess,  lam  surprised  to  find  the  practical 
mind  of  Mr.  Adams  made  captive  by  the  poetical. 
“ Beautiful  promenades  at  a small  expense”  are  luxuries 
not  to  be  despised,  but  loungers  and  nurse-maids  have 
only  to  cross  the  road  from  Northumberland- wharf,  and 
they  will  find  themselves  within  the  pleasant  “ lung ” of 
St.  James’s  park,  to  frolic  as  they  will.  But  to  convert 
the  river  frontage  from  Northumberland- wharf  to  Water- 
loo bridge  into  a pleasure  garden,  is  a scheme  that  never 
will  be  tolerated. 

I have  done  something  towards  keeping  the  area  near 
St.  Paul’s  open,  and  I trust  that  permission  to  cover  it 
over  will  never  be  obtained.  1 have  likewise  done  some- 
thing in  preventing  (and  denouncing  when  attempted) 
encroachments  on  the  river,  and  I have  always  advocated 
the  retention  of  open  spaces,  whether  within  the  City  or 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  as  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  population.  Whether  Mr.  Eammell’s  plan 
of  “ lamp-post  railways”  will  be  improved  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Adams,  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  His 
double  row,  one  on  each  side  of  the  street,  united  by 
girders,  and  shops  taken  to  the  first-floor,  might  double 
the  street  accommodation,  but  it  would  in  all  probability 
quadruple  the  inconvenience  now  complained  of. 

Should  Mr.  Adams  find  time  to  again  consider  the 
scheme  i advocate  for  the  embankment  of  the  river,  and 
always  keep  in  mind  that  trade  has  to  be  accommodated, 
and  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  claims  of  elegance  and 


beauty,  I am  persuaded  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  so  far,  no  system  has  been  suggested  so  likely  to 
meet  every  requirement.  Any  lofty  embankment,  so 
properly  objected  to  by  Mr.  Adams,  is  not  intended. 
Nor  will  there  be  a dead  ditch,  like  theLifteyat  Dublin. 
The  volume  of  water  in  the  Thames  and  the  great  current 
of  the  tides  prevent  that ; nor  can  we  ever  have  the  slug- 
gishness of  '•  a Dutch  or  Venetian  canal.” 

The  docks  “between  lofty  piles  of  buildings,”  need 
not  necessarily  be  converted  into  loathsome  pools.  If 
the  entire  scheme  is  executed  such  a result  will  be  im- 
possible. The  great  idea  was  to  suggest  a plan  by  which 
the  health  of  the  neighbourhood  would  be  improved, 
the  traffic  on  the  river  and  along  its  banks  facilitated’ 
and  the  architectural  character  of  the  metropolis  ad- 
vanced. In  a word,  the  wish  was  to  marry  utility  to 
beauty;  and  this  “consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished,”  has  been,  I think,  accomplished. 

I am,  &c., 

FRANCIS  BENNOC1I. 

11,  Wood-street,  City,  8tli  May,  1857. 


1,0  (Lontspoii^enls. 


♦ 

Errata. — In  last  number  of  Journal,  page  257,  col.  2,  line 
43, for  “ Allenheads,  Thomas  Sopwith,”  read  •*  Thomas  Sopwith, 
Allenlieads.”  Page  358,  col.  1,  line  51,  for  “ Creed,  W.,  53, 
Conduit-street,”  read  “ Creed,  II.,  33,  Conduit-street.” 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

-«• 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

Delivered  on  March  22,  26,  28,  30  ; April  3,  7,  10,  18,  23,  25,  28,  30. 
Par.  No- 

110.  Flogging  (Army) — Return. 

127.  East  India  (Police  System,  Bengal) — Copy  of  a Despatch. 

135.  Russian  Medical  Department— Report. 

139.  Wheat,  &c. — Return. 

129.  Queen’s  Colleges  (Ireland) — Return. 

130.  National  Education  (Ireland) — Return. 

145.  Immigrants  and  Liberated  Africans — Return. 

150.  Licensed  Passage  Brokers,  &c.  (Liverpool)— Return. 

42  (2).  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  (28th  February,  1857.) 

70.  Assurance  Companies — Return. 

77.  Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum — Copies  of  Communications. 

101.  Army,  &c.,  Examinations — Return. 

143.  Income-tax — Return. 

119.  Poor  Law — Return. 

98.  Land  Transport  Corps — Copy  of  Instructions. 

111.  East  India  (Bengal)— Copy  of  a Despatch. 

110.  Emigration  (Australia) — Returns. 

121.  Iron,  &c. — Return. 

137.  Poor  Relief — Return. 

140.  Victoria  (Australia)  Electoral  Law — Copy  of. 

122.  Printing — Report  from  the  Select  Committeo. 

152.  National  Collections— Return. 

155.  Parliamentary  Papers — Return. 

142.  Trees  (Ireland) — Abstract  of  Return. 

17.  River  Thames— Report  by  Commander  Burstal. 

99.  Statute  Law  Commission — Report  from  Committee. 

147.  Chinese  Emigrants — Copies  of  Communications. 

150.  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges — 43rd  Report  of  Commissioners. 
93.  Contracts  for  Public  Departments — Report  from  Committee. 

120.  Customs  Tar  ill’s — Return. 

79.  East  India  (Roads) — Return. 

118.  Ameer  Ali  Morad — Papers. 

138.  Gas  Works — Abstract  of  Return. 

353.  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools — Returns. 

44  (3).  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  (31st  March,  1857). 

144.  Emigration  (Australian  Colonics) — Return. 

157.  Schools  of  Art — Return. 

132.  Works  and  Public  Buildings — Abstract  Accounts. 

Prisons — 22nd  Report  of  the  Inspectors  (Scotland),  Part  4. 
China — Correspondence  respecting  Consular  interference  for 
the  prevention  of  Smuggling. 

Canton  ( Naval  Forces) — Further  Papers. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  (1842  to  185G). 
Code  of  Signals  to  be  used  at  Sea — Roport. 

Metropolitan  Water  Supply — Dr.  Hassall’s  Report. 
Post-office— 3rd  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General. 

National  Education  in  Ireland— 22nd  Report,  Vol.  2. 

Medical  Charities  (Ireland) — 5th  Report  of  Commissioners. 
Morocco — Convention  ol*  Commerce  and  Navigation. 
Morocco— General  Treaty. 

Public  General  Acts— Cap.  5,  G,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11,  12,  13,  14,  15, 
1G,  17, 18, 19,  20,  and  Table. 
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MEETINGS  FOE  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  Architects,  8.  Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt,  “ Oil  the  Sacred  Grotto 
(Sacro  Speco)  of  St.  Benedict  at  Subiaco,  and  its  Monastic 
Institutions.” 

Chemical,  8.  Mr.  Grace  Calvert,  “ On  the  Manufacture  of 
Iron.”  Mr.  G.  B.  Buckton,  “ On  the  Oxidation  of  Chinese 
Wax.” 

United  Service  Inst.,  8.  Capt.  Baillie,  u On  Military  Sur- 
veying and  Reconnaissance.” 

Tues.  Pharmaceutical,  12  (noon).  Anniversary. 

Royal  Inst.,  3.  Dr.  J.  P.  Lacaita,  LL.D.,  tc  On  Italian 
Literature — Historians  of  the  Cinquecento." 

Civil  Engineers,  8. 

Pathological,  8. 

Statistical,  8.  Mr.  F.  Hendriks,  “ On  the  Land-tax  Statistics 
of  England,  and  the  Political  Arithmetic  of  the  early 
period  of  its  settlement.” 

Wei>.  London  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Robert  Bentley,  “ On  Systematic 
Botany,  with  especial  reference  to  the  natural  systems  of 
arrangement.” 

Society  of  Arts,  8.  Mr.  Thomas  Winkworth,  “ On  the 
Brussels  Congress  of  1856,  and  its  bearing  on  the  Progress 
of  International  Commerce.” 

Geological,  8.  Prof.  Owen,  tc  On  the  new  Fossil  Mammal 
from  the  London  Clay.” 

Royal  Soc.  Lit.,  8|. 

Thurs.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  J.  Tyndall,  “ On  Sound,  and  some 
associated  phenomena.” 

Numismatic,  7. 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Philological,  8.  Anniversary. 

Fri.  United  Service  Inst.,  3.  Mr.  Crauford,  “ On  China  and  the 
Chinese.” 

Royal  Inst.,  8f.  Mr.  E.  Vivian,  u Aerial  Phenomena,  from 
observations  and  sketches  taken  during  a Balloon  Ascent.” 
Sat.  Asiatic,  2.  Anniversary. 

Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  E,  Frankland,  “On  the  Relation  of 
Chemistry  to  Graphic  and  Plastic  Art.” 

Royal  Botanic,  3|. 

Medical,  8. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From,  Gazette,  May  8.] 

Dated  2nd  April . 1S57. 

k 912.  FranQois  Auguste  Laurecisque,  39,  Rue  de  rEchiquier,  Paris — 
An  improved  system  of  constructing  dissected  maps  or  charts. 

914.  Richard  Husband',  Manchester— Certain  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats  and  other  coverings  for  the  head,  and  in 
the  instruments  employed  in  the  said  manufacture. 

916.  Duncan  Morrison,  Bordesley  Works,  Birmingham,  and  Samuel 
Lilley,  Birmingham — An  improvement  or  improvements  in 
locks. 

918.  Robert  Otwav,  Lambeth — An  improvement  in  scythes. 

920.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — A steam  wind- 
lass and  boiler  for  the  same,  together  with  certain  modifica- 
tions to  enable  the  windlass  to  he  worked  by  hand.  (A  , 
communication . ) 

Dated  3rd  April , 1S57. 

922.  William  Hardman  and  James  Dugdale,  Farnworth,  near  Man- 

chester— Improvements  in  machinery  for  preparing  cotton, 
flax,  wool,  or  other  fibrous  materials. 

924.  William  Holland,  Birmingham — A new  or  improved  manu- 
facture of  runner  notches  and  top  notches  for  umbrellas  and 
parasols. 

926.  William  Henry  Taplin,  London— Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  fire  places  and  stoves. 

923.  John  Smith,  Bradford — Improvements  in  machinery  or  appa- 

ratus used  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  for  flour-dressing 
machines. 

930.  Arthur  Paget,  Loughborough — Improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  f >r  the  manufacture  of  looped  fabrics,  and  in  the 
manner  of  constructing  the  some. 

932.  Thomas  Whitehead,  Leeds —Improvements  in  spinning  flax, 
tow,  and  hemp. 

934.  John  Henry  Johnson.  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields — Improvements 
in  the  treatment  of  floss  silk.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  4th  April , 1857. 

936.  Joseph  Ferdinand  Toussaint,  Brussels — A method  for  facilitating 
the  examination  and  discovery  of  fissures,  flaws,  or  deteriora- 
tions in  the  inserted  or  hidden  parts  of  axles  or  other  like 
pieces  of  machinery  subject  to  decay  and  rupture. 

938.  George  Spencer,  6,  Cannon-street  West — Improvements  in  ma- 
chines used  for  facilitating  the  discharge  of  coals,  minerals, 
earths,  and  other  similar  materials,  from  waggons  used  on 
railways,  tramways,  and  common  roads. 

940.  Elkan  Adler.  New  York,  and  Robert  Parker  Abcrnetliy,  Cin- 
cinnati, U.S. — Improvements  in  machines  for  cleaning  knives 
and  other  similar  articles. 

942.  Charles  Renshaw,  Dukinfield,  Chester— Improvements  in  self- 
acting differential  valves. 

944.  James  Milnes  and  Frederick  William  Mowbray,  Bradford — 
Improvements  in  lubricating  the  pistons  and  valves  of  steam 
engines. 


946.  Job  Mead  and  George  Mead,  Bethnal-green— Improvements  ia 
metallic  and  other  packing  boxes  or  cases. 

948.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln's-inn-fields — Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  hardindia  rubber.  ( A communication.) 

952.  John  Penford  Harvey,  Spalding,  Lincolnshire — Improved  ma- 
chinery for  crushing  land  or  clods. 

954.  William  Perks,  junr.,  Birmingham — Anew  or  improved  manu- 
facture of  crown  and  sheet  glass. 

956.  John  James  Rippon,  Oakenshaw  Print  Works,  near  Accring- 
• ton — An  improvement  or  improvements  in  rollers  or  cylinder* 
for  printing  fabrics. 

Dated  6th  April , 1857. 

960.  Charles  Burrell,  Thetford — Improvements  in  portable  steam, 
engines  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes. 

968.  Louis  Jean  Marie  Siblet,  39,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris — An. 
improved  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Dated  1th  April , 1857. 

970.  Ebenezer  Rogers,  Abercarn,  Monmouth — Improved  methods  of 
applying  fuel  for  heating  purposes. 

972.  James  George  Hunt,  Cincinnati,  U.S. — Improvements  in  fences 
and  gates. 

974.  George  Pearson,  Oldham,  and  Edward  Jessop,  Manchester — 
Improvements  in  sewing  machines. 

976.  John  Robinson,  Glossop,  Derbyshire — An  improved  apparatus 
for  driving  or  giving  motion  to  '’power  looms,  which  said  im- 
provement is  also  applicable  to  driving  other  machinery. 

978.  Charles  Cochrane,  Ormeshy  Iron  Works,  Middlebro’-on-Tees — 
An  improvement  in  the  heating  of  the  blast  for  blastfurnaces. 

Dated  8 th  April , 1857. 

982.  Barnabas  Taylor,  Cranbrook,  Kent — An  improved  arrangement 
of  combined  bed  and  utensil  for  the  use  of  invalids. 

984.  Robert  Kanzow  Bowley, ('haring-cross  — Certain  improvements 
in  hoots  and  other  similar  coverings  for  the  feet. 

986.  Martin  Billing,  Birmingham — An  improvement  or  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  metallic  cornice  ends. 

988.  Alfred  Francis,  Encomb-terrace,  Wandsworth-road — Improve- 
ments in  fastening  shutters  and  doors. 

990.  Charles  Tilston  Bright,  the  Cedars,  Harrow  Weald— Improve 
ments  in  laying  down  submarine  telegraph  cables  and  in 
apparatuses  to  be  employed  therein. 

992.  Jasper  Wheeler  Rogers,  Peat-house,  Roberts-town,  Kildare — 
Improved  means  of,  and  apparatus  for,  collecting  for  use  the 
excrement  of  towns  and  villages,  and  for  facilitating  the 
drainage  of  houses  generally. 

994.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton.  66,  Chancery -lane— Improvements  in 
hand  bullet  moulds.  ( A communication. ) 

Dated  9th  April , 1 857. 

996.  Edgar  Brooks,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  fire-arms. 

998.  William  Oxley  and  Hugh  Strath,  Manchester — Improvements 
in  lubricators. 

1000.  Thomas  Rolfe,  Regent-street— Improvements  in  pianofortes. 

1002.  Henry  Thompson  and  Henry  Walmsley,  Great  Harwood,  near 
Blackburn — Improvements  in  looms  for  weaving. 

1004.  Charles  Frederick  Bielefeld,  Wellington-street,  Strand — Im- 
provements in  preparing  the  surfaces  of  slabs  or  sheets  made 
of  fibrous  and  cementing  materials. 

1006.  George  Edward  Taylor,  Oatlands  mill,  Leeds— An  improve- 
ment in  raising  and  shearing  cloths. 

1008.  Robert  Turnbull,  Harwich — Improvements  in  slips  or  ways  for 
heaving  up  and  moving  ships,  and  in  cradles  for  the  same.. 

1010.  John  Leach,  Over  Darwen,  Lancashire — Improvements  in 
looms  for  weaving. 

1012.  John  Coope  Haddan,  Cannon-row,  Westminster — Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of,  and  in  the  means  of,  and  ap- 
paratus for,  discharging  projectiles. 

Dated  11  th  April  1857. 

1016.  William  Smith,  10,  S:\lisbury-street,  Adelphi — A universal 
Jacquard  apparatus.  (A  communication.) 

1018.  Charles  Smith,  Holloway— An  apparatus  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  domestic  utensils. 

1020.  Henry  Felix  Courenq,  Toulouse — Improvements  in  machinery 
for  ruling  p iper. 

1024.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street— Improvements 
in  the  distillation  and  rectification  of  spirits,  in  apparatuses 
employed  therein,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  substances 
to  he  distilled.  ( A communication.) 

1026.  William  Gresham  Wiles,  Lady’s-well  Brewery,  Cork — Im- 
provements in  brewing. 

1028.  Thomas  Nathaniel  Pengelly,  Gloucester  street,  Commercial  - 
road  East,  and  George  Porter,  Mary  Ann-terrace,  Abbey- 
street,  Bethnal  Green-road — Improvements  in  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  lifting  or  hoisting  coals  and  other  goods 
from  ships’  holds. 

L032.  Thomas  Robert  Winder,  Dover  — An  improved  mode  of  con- 
structing submarine  works. 

1032.  Henry  Adcock,  City -road — Improvements  in  steam-boilers. 

Dated  \3th  April,  1857. 

1034.  Thomas  John  Searle,  Portland -wharf,  74,  Wapping  wall — Im- 
provements in  fastenings  for  window  sashes. 

1036.  Thomas  Richardson  and  Edmund  John  Jasper  Browell,  Neville 
Hall,  NewcastJe-on-Tvne— Improvements  in  treating  old  or 
was  e railway  wood  sleppersand  bearers,  and  in  preparing  or 
. preserving  wood  for  railway  sleepers  and  bearers,  and  other 
W0rk3 

1038.  Charles  Goodyear,  Leicester-square— Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  life-preserving  apparel  and  other  buoyant 
pliant  articles. 
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104.0.  Augustus  Edward  6chmereahl,  Miles  Platting — Improvements 
in  treating  bon«#  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  gelatine,  6ize, 
or  glue,  and  in  obtaining  certain  useful  products  from  such 
treatment. 

1042.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — A method  of 
and  apparatus  for  disinfecting  alcohol,  or  for  separating 
essential  oils  tjhorefrom.  (A  communication  ) 

1044.  Thomas  Greville  Potter,  531,  New  Oxford-street — An  appa- 
ratus for  day  and  night  advertising. 

Dated  14 th  April , 1857. 

1048.  Robert  Hazard,  1,  Thanet-place,  Strand— An  improved  heat- 
extractor. 

1050.  Charles  Jean  Marie  Lavigne,  Paris — Improvements  in  machines 
or  apparatus  for  swinging,  see- sawing,  revolving,  and  for 
performing  other  exercises  or  amusements  in  the  air. 

1052.  Thomas  Harrison,  Nebtliwait  Mills,  Lancashire — New  or  im- 
proved machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  pill-boxes, 
match-boxes,  and  other  such-like  articles. 

1054.  Benjamin  O’ Neale  Stratford,  Earl  of  Aldborough,  Stratford 
Lodge,  Wicklow,  Ireland — Improvements  in  aerial  navi- 
gation, and  in  the  apparatus  connected  therewith,  parts  of 
which  are  applicable  to  locomotion  generally. 

1056.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s- inn-fields — Improvements 
in  apparatus  for  generating  and  superheating  steam.  (A 
communication. ) 

1058.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln ’s-inn-fields — Improvements 
in  fire  arms.  (A  communication.) 

1060.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improved  means 
of  lighting  gas  for  illuminating  and  other  purposes.  (A 
communication.) 

Dated  22nd  April,  1857. 

1127.  William  Steel,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  discharging  ashes 
from  steam  boats. 

1131.  William  Ogden  and  Henry  Firth,  Bacup — Improvements  in 
fans  or  blowing  apparatus. 

1133.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s  inn-fields — Improvements 
in  sewing  machines.  (A  communication.) 

1135.  Gerolamo  Cavanna,  Genoa — Improvements  in  obtaining  motive 
power. 

1137.  Charles  Etienne  Osmont,  22,  Rue  Neuve  Coquenard,  Paris — 
Improvements  in  penholders. 

1139.  William  Itutt,  11,  Sutton-place,  Homerton — Improvements  in 
microscopes. 

Dated  23 rd  April,  1857. 

1141.  George  Welch,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  metallic  pens 
and  penholders. 

1143.  Matthew  Dunnett,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  embroidery  or 
sewing,  and  in  machinery  or  apparatus  connected  therewith. 

1145.  David  Milnes,  Bradford— An  improved  manufacture  of  woven 
goods  or  fabrics. 

1147.  James  Taylor,  Cullen,  Banff — Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
producing  fire  and  light. 

1149.  Jaques  Richard,  near  Melun.  France — An  improved  agricultural 
machine  for  cleaning  grains. 

1151.  George  Wright,  Sheffield — Improved  apparatus  for  heating. 

1153.  William  Colborne  Cambridge,  Bristol — Improvements  in  chain 
harrows. 

1155.  Andre  Prosper  Rochctte,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire — An  improve- 
ment in  currying  leather. 

1157.  Andre  Prosper  Pochette,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire — -Improve- 
ments in  currying  leather. 

Dated  24 th  April , 1857. 

1159.  Lieut.  Edward  Manico,  R.M.,  Bucklersbury — Improvements 
in  obtaining  foundations  for  marine  or  oilier  structures. 

1161.  Jean  Baptiste  Bellon,  Moorgate-street-chambers — Improve- 
ments in  mordants  for  use  in  dyeing  processes. 

1163.  James  Caddick  and  Thomas  Hemmings,  Garndyn’s  Iron  Works, 
and  David  Caddick,  Ebbw  Vale  Iron  Works,  near  Newport, 
Monmouth — Improvements  in  puddling  and  balling  furnaces 
for  beating  and  melting  iron  or  steel. 

Dated  25 th  April , 1857. 

1165.  Samuel  Walmcslcy,  Stockport — Certain  improvements  in 
machinery  for  preparing  and  spinning  cotton  and  other 
fibrous  materials. 

1167.  Samuel  Sunderland  and  Richard  Dean,  Burnley — Improve- 
ments in  looms. 

1169.  William  White,  Adelaide-street,  South  Shields  — Improve- 
ments in  making  moulds  or  matrices  employed  in  casting 
metals. 

1171.  James  Simpson  and  Edwin  Rimmcr,  Manchester — A certain 
improvement  in  Venetian  blinds. 


1175.  Rev.  James  Burrow,  Ashford  Parsonage,  Bakewell — Improve- 
ments in  coating  wrought  iron. 

1177.  Joseph  Belshaw,  Nottingham — Improvements  in  manufiicturmg1 
knit  fabrics.  fc&gftaS 

Dated  27 th  April , 1857.  " .r"T 

1179.  Amable  Victor  Felix  Larcbier,  Paris — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas.  (A  communication.) 

1181.  Polydore  de  Keyser,  24,  Cannon-street  West — An  apparatus 
for  preventing  horses  slipping.  (A  communication.)  3 

1183.  Edmund  F.  Barnes,  New  York— ^Improvements  in  telegraphic 
instruments,  and  called  an  “ Embossing  Telegraph.” 

1185.  John  Macintosh,  Euston-place— An  improvement  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  air-beds,  cushions,  and  other  like  inflated  and 
fluid-tight  apparatus  or  bags. 

1187.  Thomas  Dickason  Rotch,  Surbiton,  Surrey — Certain  new  and 
useful  improvements  in  gas  generators.  (A  communication.) 

1189.  Julien  Billiard,  20,  Red  Lion-square — Improvements  in  the 
arrangments  and  construction  of  furnaces  and  other  fire- 
places. (A  communication.) 

Dated  28th  April,  1857. 

1191.  James  Withnall,  Manchester — Certain  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  rollers  or  cylinders  to  he  employed  for 
printing  calico  and  other  surfaces. 

1193.  James  Barker,  Blackfriars-road — An  improved  propeller  for 
ships  and  vessels. 


INVENTIONS  WITH  COMPLETE  SPECIFICATION  FILED. 

1224.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield,  Loughborough-road,  Brixton — 
Improvements  in  collapsible  boats  and  pontoons.  (A  com- 
munication.)— 30th  April,  1857. 

1266.  Robert  William  Sievier,  8,  Rue  du  Cerf,  Brussels— An  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  treating  saccharine  juices  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar. — 9tli  May,  1857. 
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May  8 th. 

2643.  William  Stones. 

2648.  William  Smith. 

2649.  John  Fell  Jones. 

2659.  William  Lukyn. 

2660.  George  Islington  Bache. 

2661.  William  Weild. 

2675.  Alexander  Hutton. 

2576.  Thomas  Stephen  Holt,  Ed- 
ward Earnshaw,  and  Jas. 
Barlow. 

2698.  James  Greaves. 

2713.  Alexandre  Marie  Joseph 
Eeckman. 

2719.  John  Wilson. 

2752.  Richard  Eaton. 

2779.  William  Edward  Newton. 
2792.  Henry  Bragg,  jun. 

2800.  John  Brown  John  Adin. 
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field. 
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290.  Henry  Whittles  and  Ro- 
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369.  Charles  Tutner  and  Louis 
Watermann. 

453.  Alexander  Parkes. 

492.  Peter  Cato  and  Joseph 
Bettelcy. 

630.  Rudolph  Bodmer. 

640.  William  Frederick  Taylor 
Bradshaw. 

697.  Johannes Neuenschwander. 
719.  Thomas  Horne,  jun. 

755.  George  Forsyth. 

761.  James  Murdoch. 

May  12  th. 

2662.  Joseph  Eccles. 

2695.  Christopher  Binks. 

2732.  John  Lord. 

.750.  Robert  Brock  Benson. 

2766.  Charles  Garton  and  James 
St.John  Gage  Parsons. 
2806.  Henry  Eastman  Palmer. 
2826.  William  Johnson. 

2968.  George  Littlewood. 

118.  William  Edward  Newtout* 
192.  Carl  Christian  Engstrom. 
314.  George  White. 

478.  John  Moule. 

654.  George  Tomlinson  Bous- 
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735.  William  Pidding. 
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1014.  Bernard  Joachim  LaMotlie. 

1015.  Josiah  George  Jennings. 

1016.  Bernard  Joachim  LaMothc. 
1019.  Richard  Waller. 
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1152.  Henry  Doulton. 
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1029.  George  Barry  Goodman- 
1046.  Joseph  Shepherd. 

May  1th. 

1088.  George  Edward  Dering. 
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1043.  William  Williams. 
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Treeby  Chafe. 

1084.  John  Chedgey. 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  22,  1857. 



NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS  AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  prizes  awarded  by  the  Society’s  Ex- 
aminers to  the  successful  Candidates  at  the  June 
Examination  in  London  will  be  distributed  on 
the  iporning  of  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  June,  at 
the  Society’s  House  in  the  Adelphi. 

The  Society’s  Annual  Dinner  will  take  place 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  will  preside. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  Institutions  in  Union  with  the 
Society,  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Society’s 
House  on  Wednesday  the  21th  of  June. 

The  Animal  General  Meeting  for  receiving 
the  report  of  the  Council  and  the  Treasurer’s 
statement  of  receipts,  payments,  and  expenditure 
during  the  past  year,  and  also  for  the  Election  of 
Officers,  will,  in  accordance  with  the  Bye-Laws, 
take  place  at  4 o’clock  on  the  same  day. 


EXHIBITION  OF  INVENTIONS. 

The  Exhibition  of  Inventions  will  close  on 
Saturday  next,  the  23rd  inst.  Exhibitors  are 
requested  to  give  directions  for  the  removal  of 
their  articles  by  Wednesday,  the  27th  inst.,  at 
the  latest. 


THE  SEDDON  PICTURES. 

The  Exhibition  of  these  Pictures  will  close  on 
Wednesday  exening  next,  the  27th  inst. 


ART-TREASURES  EXHIBITION. 

The  period  fixed  for  the  Society’s  visit  to  the 
Manchester  Art-Treasures  Exhibition,  is  the 
week  commencing  the  30th  of  July. 

A Local  Committee  has  been  formed  in  Man- 
chester to  make  arrangements  for  the  Society’s 
reception  there. 

That  Committee  is  desirous  of  knowing,  as 
early  as  possible,  the  number  of  members  likely 
to  visit  Manchester,  in  order  that  information 
respecting  hotels  and  lodgings  may  be  obtained. 

The  Committee  are  making  application  to  the 
principal  Societies,  the  Exchange,  and  various 
large  manufacturers,  for  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Arts,  during  their  visit, 
on  showing  their  cards  of  membership. 


TWENTY -SECOND  ORDINARY 
MEETING. 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1857. 

The  Twenty-second  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on 
W ednesday,  the  20th  inst.,  William  Brown.  Esq., 
M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

Beale,  Miles  I Christie,  Robert  Monro 

Cameron,  H.  O.  | Maurice,  James 

The  paper  read  was 

ON  THE  BRUSSELS  CONGRESS  OF  1856,  AND 

ITS  BEARING  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMERCE. 

Bv  Thomas  Wink  worth. 

There  is  probably  no  science  less  inviting  to  the  general 
student  than  that  of  political  economy.  There  are  doubt- 
less some  general  principles  connected  with  it  not  difficult 
to  understand,  hut  in  the  attempt  to  apply  them  practi- 
cally, many  an  ardent  professor  has  given  up  the  study  in 
despair.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  be  somewhat  fami- 
liar with  the  driest  of  all  illustrations,  statistics,  but  to 
disentangle  them  from  those  exceptional  conditions, 
continually  arising,  which  affect  their  apparent  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  and  to  evolve  from  them  evi- 
dence of  the  soundness  of  the  theories  they  are  intended 
to  establish.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  different 
countries,  for  instance,  is  variously  affected  by  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  intelligence  which  obtains,  by 
the  differing  forms  of  government,  by  national  tempera- 
ment, by  the  effect  of  variety  of  climate  on  animal  and 
vegetable  production,  and  by  the  occasional  derange- 
ment of  pecuniary  position  which  excess  of  speculation 
or  other  disturbing  elements  may  superinduce. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that 
even  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  have  their  influence  on 
this,  /science,  Wd  require  that  their  mission,  however 
painful  in  the.  experience,  should  be  correctly  understood. 
Though  evil  in  themselves,  being  simply  destructive 
agencies,  they  are  often  followed  by  the  most  salutary 
results  ; they  all  excite  sympathy,  while  famine,  in  par- 
ticular, opens  up  new  channels  of  commercial  inter- 
course—for  food  must  be  obtained  at  whatever  cost.  It 
appears  to  be  in  the  order  of  inscrutable  wisdom,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  present  condition  of  man,  that  scarcely  any 
permanent  good  can  be  secured  without  passing  through 
the  ordeal  of  violence  and  suffering.  We  may  suppress 
discontent  by  arbitrary  power,  encourage  ignorance  by 
rewarding  bigotry,  and  even,  for  a time,  clothe  error  in 
the  guise  of  truth — but,  at  length  the  smouldering  ele- 
ments of  suffering  will  burst  into  flame,  and  the  ensuing 
destruction  may,  for  the  time,  involve  the  good  and  the 
had , the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  in  one  common  ruin — 
until  at  length, as  in  the  physical,,  so  in  the  moral  world, 
ignorance  gives  place  to  knowledge,,  bondage  to  freedom, 
and  chaos  to  order. 

The  late  famine  in  Ireland , for  instance,  called  forth 
British  charity  to  an  extent  that  cannot  soon  be  forgotten, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  that  large  emigration  of  the 
Irish  people,  which  relieved  one  country  from  an  unem- 
ployed population,  while  it  enriched  another  with  a body 
of  useful  colonists — it  broke  up  ail  unhealthy  political 
organisation,  from  which  no  good  could  be  derived,  and 
sent  its  members  to  assist  in  founding  new  empires  on 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  globe.  But,  besides;  all  tins, 
it  led  to  the  abolition  of  our  corn  laws,  and  the  many 
other  fiscal  ameliorations  which  constitute  the  principal 
topics  of  this  paper.  Notwithstanding  all  difficulties, 
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however,  real  or  supposed,  there  are  certain  leading  prin- 
ciples which  command  the  assent  of  even  superficial  en- 
quirers; and  few  are  now  found  to  doubt  the  propriety  of 
promoting  tire  general  freedom  of  trade,  so  tar  as  it  can 
he  carried  into  effect  without  an  undue  pressure  upon  the 
vested  interests  of  society.  That  this  opinion  is  increas- 
ingly prevalent,  appears  from  many  circumstances,  to 
one  of  which  I shall  hereafter  more  particularly  allude. 
Others  will  suggest  themselves  as  we  proceed, 

We  live  in  practical  times,  and  many  who  would 
formerly  have  turned  away  from  the  study  of  political 
economy  in  disgust,  are  now  its  most  earnest  advocates. 
The  scope  afforded  for  choice  by  its  many  branches,  not 
all  necessarily  connected  with  each  other,  and  the  grow- 
ing perception  of  its  importance  to  the  discovery  of  many 
hidden  springs  of  national  wealth,  which  now  so  ex- 
tensively prevails,  are  sources  of  encouragement  to  the 
philanthropist  and  statesman,  and  invite  to  further 
investigation. 

I propose,  first,  to  give  some  account  of  the  origin  and 
objects  of  the  Brussels  Congress  ; and,  then,  to  trace  the 
progress  and  prospects  of  liberal  commercial  relations 
between  different  countries,  so  far  as  the  materials  I have 
endeavoured  to  gather,  may  afford  me  the  means. 

The  particular  branch  of  this  science  for  the  discussion 
of  which  the  recent  Congress  at  Brussels  was  intended  to 
afford  facilities,  is  that  which  is  popularly  known  as  Free 
Trade.  So  far  back  as  184G,  an  economic  movement  was 
there  inaugurated  by  Mons.  de  Brouckere,  the  Burgo- 
master, a noble-minded,  independent,  and  energetic  man, 
which,  though  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  revolutionary 
events  of  1848,  nevertheless  took  root  in  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  mind,  and  burst  into  more  complete 
development  in  December  1855,  under  the  enlightened 
and  vigorous  presidency  of  our  corresponding  member, 
Mons.  Corr  vanderMae.ren,  ancienjugc  ’h  commerce  of  that 
city.  The  original  ‘ ‘ Societe  Beige  d’Economie  Politique” 
is  now  merged  into,  or  become  co-relative  with  one  taking 
the  name  of,  “ L’  Association  pour  la  Reforme  Douanibre.” 
The  combined  action  of  these  two  bodies  was  directed  to 
the  introduction  of  more  liberal  tariffs  than  had  hitherto 
prevailed  in  that  country,  but  with  va tying  success.  In 
the  course  of  their  discussions,  they  found  that  even 
in  Belgium,  which,  next  to  our  own  country,  enjoys, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  amount  of  constitutional  freedom, 
the  most  profound  and,  in  some  cases,  wilful  ignorance 
prevailed  on  that  subject.  At  length  the  idea  occurred  to 
the  executive,  that  if  there  was  all  the  truth  in  their  theory 
which  they  claimed  for  it,  the  time  was  arrived  when  it 
might  be  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  examination  by  an 
international  Congress.  Accordingly  a provisional  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  arrange  for  its  organization,  a 
time  fixed  for  its  assembling,  and  measures  adopted  to 
give  to  the  proposed  meeting  the  most  extensive  publicity 
in  Europe  and  America,  so  as  to  ensure  au  influential 
gathering  of  persons  best  able,  from  their  experience  in  | 
the  countries  they  represented,  to  impart  knowledge  on 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed.  The  proposed  “ Congrbs 
International  des  Re  formes  Douanicres,”  was  advertised 
to  meet  in  September  last,  immediately  after  otic  called 
“ Le  Congres  de  Bienfaisance,”  at  which  a large  at- 
tendance of  enlightened  philanthropists  was  expected. 
At  both  of  these  assemblies  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  decided  to  be  repre- 
sented by  deputation,  and  were  pleased  to  appoint  their 
Chairman,  Col,  Sykes,  Mr.  Thos.  Twining,  and  myself. 
Unfortunately,  the  onerous  duties  of  the  former,  as 
Chairman  of  the  East  India,  Company,  prevented-  him 
from  going  over,  and  it  was  therefore  left  to  Mr.  Twining 
and  myself  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  appointment. 
As  might  naturally  he  expected,  Mr.  Twining,  to  whose 
persevering  and  judicious  advocacy  of  economic  appliances, 
both  moral  and  mechanical,  the  working  classes  are  so 
largely  indebted  for  comforts  and  even  luxuries,  repre- 
sented us  at  the  “ Congrcs  de  Bienfaisance,”  and  I under- 
took to  assist  at  the  other. 


Political  economy  being  still,  in  the  estimation  of 
many  persons,  a “ much-vexed”  science,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  its  principles  being  variously  understood,  even 
in  this  country,  with  all  our  experience,  1 did  not  feel 
myself  at  liberty'  to  commit  the  Society  to  any  formula 
on  which  there  might  be  a difference  of  opinion.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  a vailing  myself  of  all  the  prestige  with 
which  I was  invested  by  my  connexion  with  the  Society, 
as  its  representative^  1 carefully  acted  on  my  implied 
instructions,  as  may  he  seen  in  the  printed  Report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress.,  We  were,  however,  prac- 
tically, though  not  officially,  represented  by  other  mem- 
bers, particularly  by  Messrs. W.  Ewart,  M.P.,  B.  Oliveira, 
M.P.,  Jas.  Yates,  Edwin  Chadwick.  Stephen  Lewis, 
Alfred  Tylor,  Henry  (4.  Bohn,  E.  B.  Neill,  W.  G.  Lum- 
ley,  and  others,  so  that  1 was  not  left  to  fight  the  battle 
of  knowledge  versus  ignorance  alone,  some,  of  these 
gentlemen  having  also  taken  .part  in  the  deliberations. 

But,  besides  members  of  our  Society,  many  other 
important  bodies  from  this  country  were  there  represented, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Newcastle.,  Bradford,  Burslem 
(Potteries),  Leeds,  Belfast,  Kendal,  Edinburgh,  and 
Liverpool  ; the  Association  for  the  Reduction  of  Duties 
on  Wine ; those  also  for  Promoting  Uniformity  of  the 
System  of  Weights  and  Measures  ; for  the  Establishment 
of  Tribunals  of  Commerce;  and  for  Financial  Reform, 
at  Liverpool,  many  of  the  delegates  from  which  spoke 
at  our  meetings.  Letters  also  from  other  influential 
friends  to  international  commercial  freedom,  unable  to 
attend  personally,  were  lead,  particularly  from  the  late 
Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Salomons  ; Mr.  Oobden,  M.P. ; 
Col.  Sykes,  now  M.P. ; and  Mr.  Twining. 

For  many  obvious  reasons,  Great.  Britain  was  more 
largely  represented  than  any  other  country ; hut  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  America  re- 
sponded by  delegation  to  the  invitation  of  the  committee 
of  organisation. 

It  may  prove  interesting  if  I here  describe  in  a few 
words  tire  order  of  proceeding.  We  were  informed  that 
as  it  might  he  inconvenient  to  some  representatives  to 
speak  in  a foreign  language,  they  would  he  at  liberty  to 
use  their  own.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  of  this  in- 
dulgence no  one  speaker  availed  himself,  and  all  the  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  in  French.  1 call  them  “ad- 
dresses,” because  the  greater  part  of  them  were  written, 
and  assumed  rather  the  form  of  essays  than  speeches. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  a gentleman  would  speak  without 
notes,  and  a great  relief  from  the  more  formal  character 
of  the  discussion  it  generally  proved  to  he.  Indeed,  the 
very  word  “ discussion  ” is  a misnomer,  as  those  desiring 
to  speak  were  required  to  inscribe  their  names  previously, 
and  were  called  to  the  tribune  or  pulpit  in  the  precise 
order  of  insertion  without  the  slightest. reference  to  the 
particular  topics  previous  speakers  might  have  opened 
; up.  Discussion,  therefore,  as  we  understand  it,  there 
was  but  little,  for  whenever  any  member  made  an  at- 
tempt to  answer  off  hand  the  arguments  ot  the  last 
speaker,  lie  was  peremptorily  silenced  by  the  president, 
unless  by  accident  his  name  was  the  next  on  the  agenda. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  peculiarity,  which  is 
essentially  continental,  the  practical  result  was  by  no 
means  unsatisfactory.  Speakers  generally  addressed 
themselves  to  such  arguments  and  illustrations  as  their 
own  experience  and  specialities  supplied,  and  having  no 
one  to  answer,  they  were,  able  to  condense  much  valu- 
able matter  into  a comparatively  small  space.  This  was 
especially  the  case  on  the  first  of  the  three  days,  but  on 
the  second  some  gentlemen  occasionally  took  up  the 
arguments  of  speakers  of  the  preceding  (lay,,  and  on  the 
third,  others  replied  to.  the  objections  ot  these  last.  To 
this  limited  extent,  therefore,  there  was  some  semblance 
of  discussion. 

My  own  case  will  perhaps  supply  a slight  illustration 
of  the  working  of  t lie  system.  At  the  suggestion  ot 
Mons.  Corr  vander  Maeren,  I sent  him  a copy  irom  Eng- 
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land  of  what  I proposed1  to  say,  which  he  undertook  to 
get  translated  for  me  into  French.  On  my  arrival,  how- 
ever, at  Brussels,  it  was  not  ready,  nor  did  I get  it  until 
the  evening  before  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  when 
at  his  desire  I had  allowed  my  name  to  be  inscribed 
as  an  early  speaker,  what  I had  to  say  being  in  his 
opinion  more  directly  to  the  point  than  anything  his 
own  countrymen  or  those  from  France  were  likely 
to  bring  forward.  He  considered,  therefore,  that 
if  it  did  nothing  more,  it  might  in  this  particular 
afford  a hint  to  succeeding  speakers.  - Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, judge  of  my  dismay  when,  on  looking  over 
the  manuscript  translation  of  my  speech,  I found  it  to 
he  almost  illegible;  and  so  abounding  in  blots,  erasures, 
interpolations,  and  incomprehensible  hieroglyphics,  that 
for  me  to  attempt  to  read  it  with  any  effect  was  quite 
out  of  the  question.  This  discovery  was  the  more 
mortifying  as  being  neoessarily  rather  a lengthy  docu- 
ment— I had  not  time  to  make  a fair  copy  of  it.  After 
some  consultation  it  was  decided  that  1 should  ascend 
the  rostrum  in  my  turn,  open  my  subject  with  a few  in- 
troductory sentences  in  French,  and  then  request  that  a 
friend,  Mons.  Jdttrand  jun.,  might1  be  permitted  to  read 
my  speech  for  me  in  extenso.  This  was  immediately 
granted,  and  that  gentleman  being  an  excellent  English 
scholar,  placed  the  orginal  MS.  and  the  translation  before 
him.  and  contrived  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  sitting 
until  lie  had  concluded  the  reading.  As  in  my  speech 
or  essay,  into  which  he  infused  an  animation  to  which  I 
could  have  made  no  pretention,  I proposed  to  illustrate  the 
working  of  the  frde  trade  policy  in  this  country  since  its 
general,  though  still  incomplete,  adoption  in  1 846,  by 
abundant  evidence  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  by  an  epitome  which  the  history  of  the  silk  trade 
affords,  of  the  effects  on  that  manufacture  of  the  three 
conditions  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  since  its  intro- 
duction about  the  14th  century,  viz.,  prohibition,  heavy 
duties  and  comparative  freedom  from  them,  my  task 
was  an  easy  one.  The  speeches  of  the  gentlemen  who 
preceded  me  were  confined  to  matters  purely  fiscal  and 
local,  as  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  so  that  I was 
the  first  who  broke  ground  on  the  general  question. 
In  fact  our  total  abolition  of  all  prohibitions,  the 
abrogation  of  the  greater  part  of  import  duties,  and 
the  nearly  nominal  character  of  what  are  still  retained; 
those  on  tea,  wines,  and  tobacco,  being  nearly  the  only 
exceptions,  and  all  this  without  any  conditions  or  treaties 
of 1 reciprocity,  oh  the  faith  only  of  the  principle  being 
fundamentally  sound,  at  once  disposed  of  the  assertion 
so  frequently  repeated  by  continental  protectionists,  of 
“ Vendus  Aux  Anglais.”  We  had,  indeed,  no  object  to 
serve  beyond  that  which  is  equally  advantageous  to  all 
countries  without  being  injurious  to  any,  viz.,  the  free 
exchange  of  those  commodities  which  are  most  easily 
produced  in  one  country  for  those  which  may  be  indi- 
genous to  another.  The, revelations,  therefore,  which1 1 
was  able  to  make  of  the  advantageous  results  already 
secured  from  this  policy,  particularly  as  exhibited  in  our 
returns  of  exports  and  imports  since  its  adoption,  from  a 
remarkably  clear  statement  of  them  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Edgar  Bowring,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,1  seemed  to  strike 
the  greater  part  of  my  hearers  with  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise. I did  not,  however,  entirely  escape  criticism,  for 
a speaker  on  one  of  the  following  days  controverted 
some  of  my  facts,  but  so  gently,  and  to  such  an  unim- 
portant extent,  that  it  was  riot  deemed  desirable  that  I 
should  make  any1  reply,  even  if  the  courtesy  of  the  pre- 
sident (tlie  Burgomaster  of  Brussels)  had  permitted  me 
to  attempt  it. 

This,  then,  will  serve  to  give  the  Society  some  idea  of 
the  order  of  proceeding  at  continental  congresses,  which 
has  the  advantage,  on  the  one  hand,  of  securing  the  pro- 
babilities of  matured  argument,  and  the  disadvantage,  on 
the  other,  of  no  ready  means  being  afforded  of  at  once 
correcting  erroneous  statistics  or  exposing  crude  theories. 


It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  system  effec- 
tually prevents  those  interminable  discussions  of  which 
our  parliamentary  proceedings  afford  such  ample  exam- 
ples—in  which,  after  speeches  of  some  hours’  duration 
have  been  delivered,  distinguished  by  brilliant  oratory 
and  biting  sarcasm,  the  hearers  or  readers  are  quite  at  a 
loss  to  detect  the  point  or  to  evolve  the  smallest  modicum 
of  argument  out  of  the  mass  of  splendid  verbiage  in 
which  they  are  couched  or  concealed.  In  many  such 
cases,  even  the  subsequent  vote  fails  to  supply  the  key, 
as  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  one  to  be  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  other. 

The  following  are  the  particular  questions  which  were 
submitted  to  each  member  of  the  Congress  for  discus- 
sion ; it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  they  embrace  the 
whole  theory  of  free  trade : — 

1st.  ‘-What  are  the  artificial  or  natural  obstacles  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
country  to  which  you  belong? 

2nd.  “What  are  the  practical  means  proposed,  or  to 
be  proposed,  in  each  country,  to  remove  or  diminish  the 
obstacles  which  impede  the  extension  of  commercial  re- 
lations with  other  nations?” 

The  answers  to  these  questions,  whether  given  from 
the  tribune,  or  supplied  by  documentary  evidence  from 
absent  members,  or  from  public  bodies  unable  to  attend 
by  deputation,  were  as  full  and  voluminous  as  they  were 
! valuable.  The  'proebs  verbal  of  each  day’s  proceedings 
has  already  appeared  in  an  authorised  volume,  and  two 
.others,  containing  selections  from  the  statistical  rn alter 
just  mentioned,  are  in  progress  of  publication.  As  these 
are,  or  will  be  accessible  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  subject,  I need  not  attempt  a detailed  analysis. 

I think  it  right,  however,  to  state,  en  passant,  that' 
AIM.  Stede.  Reepmaether,  and  Ackersdyk,  from  Hol- 
land, M.  Hertz  from  Hamburgh,  MM.  Cherbulia, 
Grenns,  and  Nakonski,  from  Switzerland,  Senor  Figuerola 
jfrom  Spain,  M.  Scialoja  from  Sardinia,  M.  le  Comte 
Arrivabene  from  Tuscany,  MM.  Gamier,  Wolowski, 
land  Pascal  Duprat  from  France,  M.  Kurunda  from 
I Vienna,  M.  Ciprie  from  Naples,  Dr.  Bamberg  from 
Berlin,  and  MM.  Matthysens,  Agie,  Molinari,  Vauder- 
jbruck,  Mullerdorf,  Cattean,  Wattell,  Faidar,  Auguste 
Couvreur.  and.  though  last,  not  least,  de  Brouekere  and’ 
jCorr  vandef  Macron,  all  of  them  from  different  parts  of 
'Belgium,  testified  to  the  progress  of  the  principle  in  the 
several  countries  they  represented,  and  supplied  the  most 
overwhelming  and  conclusive  evidence  that  the  theory 
;of:  free  trade  is  alone  that  which  can  provide  for  those 
various  and  important  interests  which  are  essential  to 
the  discovery  and  application  of  talent  and  wealth,  but 
with  the  healthy  action  of  which  selfishness,  ignorance, 
[and  prejudice,  have  too  long  been  permitted  to  interfere1. 

1 It  is  probable  that  the  greatest  continental  progress  in 
f he  direction  of  free  trade  may  date  from  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibitions  of  1851  in  London,  and  1855  in  Paris. 
[In  both,  but  particularly  in  the  latter,  many  articles  of 
[usefulness  and  luxury,  the  produce  of  the  skill  and 
industry  of  other  countries,  were  for  the  first  time  seen, 
of  which  native  spectators  had  been  previously  permitted 
only  a kind  of  traditionary  knowledge.  The  more 
Intimately  many  foreign  and  local  visitors  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  varied  contents  of  these  temporary1 
emporiums  of  manufactured  property,  the  more  they1 
were  led  to  inquire  to  what  repressive  policy  they  were 
to  attribute  the  ignorance  in  which  they  had  been  so 
long  kept  of  the  productive  industry  and  artistic  talent 
[of  surrounding  nations,  and  whether  the  time  had  not 
arrived  when  the  barriers  might  be  removed  and  the 
ports  freely  opened  to  the  products  of  the  world.  These 
[results  had  been  foreseen  by  the  pioneers  of  these  exhi- 
bitions, and  constituted  a powerful  inducement  to  make' 
them  as  complete  as  money,  influence,  and  ability  could ' 
‘effect.  But  great  economic  reforms  are  not  accomplished 
in  a day,  and  the  discovery  resulted  from  the  discussions 
at  the  Congress  that  however  well  informed  individuals. 
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might  be  on  this  subject,  governments  generally  were  by 
no  means  equally  liberal.  Hence  the  facility  with  which 
some  of  them  are  persuaded  by  the  interested,  that  im- 
posts for  the  protection  of  certain  manufactures  are 
necessary  in  a national  point  of  view,  and  that  the 
revenue  therefrom  derived  being  self-imposed,  if  on  what 
are  assumed  to  be  luxuries,  and  easy  of  collection,  ought 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  theoretical  experiments,  a kind  of 
argument  which,  witli  the  superficial,  often  passes  fbr 
wisdom  ; we  rna}’  indeed  call  it  the  “ wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors” without  any  figure  of  speech,  for  it  is  truly 
characteristic  of  a past  age,  as  the  following  extract  from 
Froude’s  History  of  England  (vol.  1,  pp.  6 and  7)  will 
rather  amusingly  prove. 

“ In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  the  statute  for  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  manu- 
facturers, it  is  said  that  ‘ the  King’s  Highness  calling  to 
his  most  blessed  remembrance  the  great  number  of  idle 
persons  daily  increasing  throughout  this  his  realm,  sup- 
poseth  that  one  great-  cause  thereof  is  by  the  continued 
bringing  into  the  same  the  great  number  of  wares  and 
merchandize  made,  and  brought  out,  and  from  the  parts 
beyond  the  sea  into  this  his  realm,  ready  wrought  by 
manual  occupation,  among  the  which  wares  one  kind  of 
merchandize  in  great  quantity,  which  is  linen  cloth  of 
divers  sorts  made  in  clivers  countries  beyond  the  sea,  is 
daily  conveyed  into  this  realm;  which  great  quantity 
of  linen  cloth  so  brought  is  consumed  and  spent  within 
the  same;  by  reason  whereof  not  only  the  said  strange 
countries  where  the  said  linen  cloth  is  made  by  the 
policy  and  industry  of  making  and  vending  the  sarhfe, 
are  greatly  enriched,  and  a marvellous  great  number  of 
their  people,  men,  women,  and  children  are  set  on  work 
and  occupation,  and  kept  from  idleness,  to  the  great 
furtherance  and  advancement  of  their  commonwealth, 
but  also  contrary  wise  the  inhabitants  and  subjects  of 
this  realm,  for  lack  of  like  policy  and  industry,  are  com- 
pelled to  buy  all  or  most  part  of  the  linen  cloth  consumed 
iu  the  same,  amounting  to  inestimable  sums  of  money. 
And  also  the  people  of  this  realm,  as  well  men  as  women, 
which  should  and  might  be  set  to  work  by  exercise 
of  like  policy  and  craft  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  making 
of  cloth,  lies  now  in  idleness  and  etiosity,  to  the  high 
displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  great  diminution  of  the 
King’s  people,  and  extreme  ruin,  decay,  and  impoverish- 
ment of  this  realm.  Therefore,  for  the  reformation  of  these 
things,  the  King’s  most  royal  majesty,  intending  like  a 
most  virtuous  prince,  to  provide  remedy  in  the  premises, 
nothing  so  much  coveting  as  the  increase  of  the  common- 
wealth of  this  his  realm,  with  also  the  virtuous  exercise 
of  his  most  loving  subjects  and  people,  and  to  avoid 
that  most  abominable  sin  of  idleness,  out  of  the  realm, 
hath,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  Lords  and  Com- 
mons in  Parliament  assembled,  ordained  and  enacted 
that  every  person  occupying  land  for  tillage,  shall  for 
every  sixty  acres  which  he  hath  under  the  plough  sow 
one  quarter  of  an  acre  in  flax  or  hemp.’  This  act  1 
think  was  designed  immediately  to  keep  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  poor  in 'work  in  their  own  houses,  the 
abominable  sin  of  idleness,  being  to  King  Henry,  the 
one  liatefullest  of  offences  in  all  persons  of  whatsoever 
sex  or  age;  but  it  leaves  no  doubt  that  manufactures  ih 
England  had  not  themselves  that  tendency  to  self-devel- 
opment which  would  encourage  an  enlarging  population. 
The  woollen  manufactures  similarly  appear,  from  the 
many  statutes  upon  them,  to  have  been  vigorous  at  a 
fixed  level,  but  to  have  shewn  no  tendency  to  rise  beyond 
that  level.  With  a fixed  demand,  production  continued 
uniform. ” 

It  appears  from  this  remarkable  passage  in  our  history, 
that  there  was  a time  when  ‘‘  ignorance  was  bliss,”  but 
we  now  know  that  if  any  state  in  this  world  can  be 
called  blissful,  it  is  that  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
knowledge. 

The  disinclinat  ion  of  our  forefathers  to  cultivate  hemp, 
or  as  they  spelt  it  Ilempe,  gave  rise  to  a curious  distich, 


“ when  hempe  is  spun  England’s  done.”  Lord  Bacon 
notices  this  popular  saying,  which  afterwards  became  a 
prophecy  in  ages  of  superstition.  This  prophecy  was 
supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled  at  the  accession  of  James  I., 
by  the  decease  of  all  the  sovereigns  whose  name  s began 
with  these  ominous  letters,  viz.,  Henry  8,  EfLvard  6, 
Mary,  Philip,  (her  Spanish  husband),  and  Elizabeth; 
When  they  had  expired  “ England  was  done  ” of  course, 
because  James  was  a Scotch  king.  This  is  another  speci- 
men of  the  “ wisdom  of  our  ancestors.”  It  is  astonishing  to- 
think  how  often  England  has  been  “ done,”  ruined  past 
hope  and  help  ; and  yet  we  somehow  manage  to  get  on, 
and  to  look  each  other  iu  the  face  with  much  apparent 
satisfaction. 

The  “ right  to  protection”  which  foreign  monopolists- 
claim  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  right  to  get  rich 
at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  while  the 
“ facility  for  collection  of  duties”  is  found  to  be  compli- 
cated, inconvenient,  and  expensive,  compared  with  that 
required  for  direct  taxation,  imperfect  as  it  is  still  in 
this  country. 

It  was  to  examine  and  expose  all  these  mistakes,  to 
use  a mild  term,  that  the  Brussels  Congress  was  held;, 
and  it  was  to  complete  this  object  that  an  “Interna- 
tional Association  for  Customs  Reform  ” was  then  estab- 
lished, under  whose  auspices  a still  wider  development 
to  the  policy  of  free  trade  is  being  given.  As  one  mode 
of  accomplishing  this,  a well-written  newspaper,  called 
L' Economiste  Beige,  communicates  all  suitable  informa- 
tion, and  public  meetings  are  also  held  from  time  to  time 
even  in  the  strongholds  of  monopoly,  often  under  threatB 
of  personal  violence-,  but  hitherto  with  the  most  encou- 
raging results.  All  this,  however,  involves  expense,  and 
it  is  to  assist  in  meeting  this  that  appeals  have  been  made 
to  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

I will  now  address  myself  to  the  seeoiid  branch  of  my 
subject,  in  the  treatment  of  which  I must  claim  a little- 
latitude  of  arrangement,  as  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
days,  and  after  I had  finished  my  paper  as  well  as  I 
could  without  them,  that  I obtained  some  additional 
materials  from  abroad ; they  will  be  found,  however,  too 
important  to  be  omitted,  although,  perhaps,  somewhat 
irregularly  introduced. 

And  here  it  will  he  natural  that  I should  begin  with. 
Belgium,  the  country  which,  as  we  have  seen,  took  the 
initiative  in  this  great  movement.  Much  that  has  oc- 
curred there  since  September  last,  has  become  matter  of 
history  through  the  press,  but  there  are  some  additional 
particulars  with  which  I have  recently  been  supplied  by  a 
member,  the  president  of  the  “ International  Association,” 
M.  Corr  vander  Maeren,  which  will  be  found  interesting 
and  encouraging. 

The  right  to  meet  for  discussion  being  guaranteed  by 
the  constitution,  public  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  free 
trade  agitation,  have  been  held  at  Antwerp,  Motts,  Liege, 
and  Venders.  This  last  was  a very  important  one,  as, 
for  the  first  time,  the  champions  of  protection  ventured 
to  enter  the  arena.  Hitherto  they  had  been  content  to 
fire  their  small  shot — and  very  small  it  was — through, 
the  medium  of  the  press ; a portion  of  which  they  had 
subsidised  for  that  purpose — but  on  this  occasion  they 
came  boldly  forward,  witli  what  success  may  be  easily 
imagined;  when  I add  that  it  resulted  in  a subscription 
for  the  promotion  of  the  free  trade  policy.  During  the 
first  21  hours  it  amounted  to  about  £G00,  a circumstance 
wholly  unprecedented  anywhere  on  the  continent.  Ver- 
viers  is  the  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  from 
its  advanced  views  on  political  economy,  may  he  deemed 
the  Manchester  of  Belgium.  An  attempt  had  previ- 
ously been  made  to  hold  a meeting  at  Tournay,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  and  disgraceful  proceedings 
there,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives,  and  is  now  being  investigated  by  the 
government,  it  was  for  the  moment  abandoned.  As  soon 
as  these  enquiries  are  terminated,  another  attempt  will, 
be  made  to  instruct  the  people  of  that  town  in  their  real. 
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rights  and  duties.  In  the  meantime,  the  effect  of  this 
violence  has  been  decidedly  to  call  attention  to  the  whole 
question  of  free  trade,  in  quarters  where  it  had  hitherto 
excited  little  or  no  interest,  and  measures  of  great  ame- 
lioration of  the  tariff  are  now  under  legislative  discus- 
sion. Indeed,  some  of  these  have  already  become  law. 
Differential  duties,  excepting  on  a very  few  articles,  are 
entirely  suppressed  ; upon  30  to  40  articles  the  existing 
duties  have  been  entirely  removed.  Reductions  to  the 
following  extent  have  also  been  effected — 

On  Machinery,  from  40  fr.  to  5 fr.  the  100  hectolitres,  say  2 cwt. 

On  Pig-iron  ' „ 5 fr.  to  2 fr.  the  100  kilogrammes,  „ 

On  Bar-iron  „ 12-70  to  4 fr.  ,,  „ „ 

Besides  all  this,  the  Chambers  have  just  adopted  the  law 
proposed  by  the  liberal  ministers  of  1854,  comprising  the 
reduction  or  complete  abrogation  of  duties  on  all  raw 
materials  and  articles,  54  in  number,  necessary  to  the 
manufacturer. 

A proposition  has  also  been  submitted  to  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  will  come  before  the  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives next  session,  but  which  before  these  discussions 
had  been  withdrawn  altogether,  that  will  largely  affect 
for  good  the  cotton  spinning  trade. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  these  steps  in  the 
right  direction  have  been,  or  are  being  effected  without 
opposition.  Besides  what  I have  already  mentioned,  the 
Protectionist  manufacturers  of  Belgium  united,  with  others 
from  France,  to  form  a society  having  for  its  object  the 
maintenance  of  the  statu  quo,  of  duties.  They  even  had 
recourse  to  the  unconstitutional  step  of  addressing  the 
King  on  the  subject,  instead  of  laying  their  complaints 
before  the  legislature.  They  also  established  a journal 
called  “L’  Union  Continentals  ” in  which  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  their  object  was  to  agitate 
against  English  commerce,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
first  Emperor's  B/ocas  Continental.  No  doubt  they  dreamt 
of  the  glorious  times  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
when  English  goods  were  actually  seized  in  the  ware- 
houses of  Antwerp  and  publicly  burned.  This  much 
resembled  the  Irishman’s  mode  of  ruining  a bank,  by 
buying  up  its  notes  and  burning  them. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  economists  of  Belgium 
exercised  a wise  discretion  when  they  decided  to  call  the 
attention  of  intelligent  men  throughout  Europe  to  the 
advantages  which  all  nations  would  derive  from  the  uni- 
versal adoption  of  the  free  trade  system.  Much,  as  w-e 
have  seen,  was  done  at  the  great  meeting  to  which  they 
were  invited  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  but  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  Those  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  it  will  find  it  necessary,  considering  the 
elements  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  first  to  establish 
the  soundness  of  the  principle  by  shewing  that  opposition 
to  it  is  only  the  war  of  partial  against  general  interests, 
and  then  to  prove  by  the  indubitable  testimony  of  facts, 
that  all  nations  prosper,  and  that  our  own  in  particular 
;has  prospered, , in  the  degree  in  which  that  principle  has 
been  carried  out. 

The  soundness  of  the  general  principle  commends  it- 
self immediately  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  as  soon  as 
its  terms  are  understood.  The  superior  productiveness 
Of  freedom  as  compared  with  monopoly,  scarcely  requires 
to  be  proved  at  any  length  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
but  it  must  be  constantly  set  forth  and  insisted  upon  so 
long  as  any  prejudice  remains  in  favour  of,  the  restrictive 
system.  If  the  vine  flourish  in  the  south,  while  iron  and 
coal  are  produced  in  the  north,  the  north  and  the  south 
must  needs  find  their  account  in  dealing  with  one 
another.  When  two  nations  direct  their  industry  into 
the  most  productive  channels,  and  exchange  their  surplus 
products  with  each  other,  both  are  obviously  benefited, 
and  in  an  equal  degree.  If  England  were  to  produce  a 
given  quantity  of  wine  in  her  bleak,  foggy  climate,  at  a 
cost  of  £1,000,  which  she  could  buy  of  France  for  £500, 
it  is  clear  that  she  would  lose  the  difference  between  the 
two  sums.  If  France,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  pro- 


duce cotton  goods  or  cutlery  at  a cost  of  £1,000  which 
she  could  buy  of  England  for  £500,  she  would,  of  course, 
be  a loser  to  the  same  amount.  Yet  the  absurd  rivalry 
of  the  two  countries  has  induced  them  to  commit  this 
egregious  blunder  for  many  weary  centuries.  Each  has 
consented  to  impoverish  itself  ip  the  idle  fear  of  en- 
riching. its  neighbour.  All  that  while  French  doors 
have  gone  with  bad  locks  and  hinges,  and  French  peasant 
girls  without  white  stockings;  lest  the  English  workman 
should  do  too  well ; and  the  poor  English  labourer  has 
given  himself  the:,  cholic  with  sour  beer,  when  he 
might  have  regaled  himself  at  nearly  the  same  cost, 
with  the  rich  and  glowing  vintages  of  the  South  of 
France. 

All  the  doctrines  of  free-trade,  pursued  through  a thou- 
sand complex  calculations,  are  capable  of  being  resolved 
into  propositions  as  plain  and  self-evident  as  those  now 
stated ; and  yet  it  seems  necessary,  and  is  necessary,  to 
form  an  extensive  association  in  order  to  teach  these 
simple  truiims  to  the  so-called  enlightened  nations  of 
Europe. 

From  Belgium  I turn  to  France.  No  country  in  Europe 
would  be  more  benefited  by  a free  system  of  commercial 
intercourse  than  France,  and  yet  in  no  country  is  the 
opposition  to  its  introduction  more  strong  among  the 
manufacturing  classes.  France  ought  to  have  taken  the 
lead  in  emancipating  trade  from  all  its  bonds,  as  some 
Of  her  most  distinguished  writers  were  among  the  earliest 
advocates  of  freedom.  Quesnay  and  the  economists  set 
the  example  which  was  followed  by  our  own  Adam 
Smith,  who  was  much  indebted  to  the  French  philoso- 
phers. The  former,  M.  Quesnay,  in  one  of  his  general 
maxims  says  : — “ Qu’on  maintienne  l’entiere  liberte  de 
commerce;  car  la  politique  commerciale  interieure  la 
plus  sure,  la  plus  exacte  et  la  plus  profitable  a la  nation 
et  a l’etat,  consiste  dans  la  pleine  liberte  de  la  commerce.” 
(Physioeratie,  premiere  partie,  p.  119.) 

Among  many  other  advocates  of  freedom  in  that 
country  may  be  named  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  who,  as  tutor  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  afterwards  Dauphin  of  France,  wrote 
his  interesting  tale  of  “ Telemachus’"  to  assist  the  studies 
of  his  youthful  pupil.  In  that  volume  the  doctrines  of 
Free-Trade,  as  , taught  by  the  economists,  are  strongly 
inculcated,  and  the  prince  was  also  well  instructed  on 
the  guilt  of  ambition,  the  value  of  peace,  the  importance 
of  fidelity  to  treaties,  and  the  responsibility  of  kings  ; 
the  whole  of  which  implied  the  strongest  condemnation 
of  the  policy  of  his  grandfather,  Louis  XIV.,  the  then 
reigning  monarch. 

In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  his  “Tele- 
machus,” Fenelon  points  out  the  natural  progress  of  a 
commercial  city  in  opulence  and  power,  where  there  are 
no  vexatious  restrictions,  and  arbitrary  dues,  where  strict 
justice  is  maintained,  and  where  the  ships  of  all  nations 
are  freely  invited  to  unload  their  stores.  The  allusion 
is  supposed  to  be  to  the  early  history  of  Amsterdam  His 
words  are : — 

“ Besides  this,  the  liberty  of  commerce  was  complete. 
Far  from  restraining  it  by  imposts,  a reward  was  offered 
to  all  merchants  who  wotdd  bring  the  commerce  of  any 
new  nation  to  Salentum.  Thus  the  people  came  in 
crowds  from  all  parts ; the  trade  of  this  city  resembled 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea.  Treasures  came  in,  like 
waves  flowing  one  over  the  other.  Everything  was 
brought  into  it  and  went  out  freely ; everything  that 
came  in  was  useful  ; everything  that  went  out, 
left  in  going  other  riches  in  its  place.  The  strictest 
justice  reigned  in  the  port  among  so  many  nations. 
Frankness,  honesty,  candour,  seemed  from  the  height 
of  these  lofty  towers  to  call  the  merchants  from 
the  most  distant  regions ; each  one  of  these  merchants, 
whether  he  came  from  the  eastern  shores,  where  the  sun 
rises  each  morning  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  or 
whether  he  set  forth  from  that  great  sea  where  the  sun  , 
wearied  in  his  course,  goes  to  extinguish  his  fires,  lived 
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in  peace  and  security  in  Salentum  as  in  his  own  country.  ”* 
(Telemachus,  book  12.) 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  Free-Trade. 

Fenelon’s  pupil  gave  every  promise  of  a life  worthy  of 
his  master,  but  death  cut  short  his  days  while  he  was  yet 
in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  the  invaluable  counsels  of 
the  noble-minded  Archbishop  were  buried  in  his  grave. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon  and  Fere 
Telliers,  Louis  went  on  with  his  senseless  wars  and  reck- 
less extravagance ; by  repealing  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he 
gave  England  the  silk  trade,  and  destroyed  the  last  re- 
mains of  French  liberty,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of 
that  extreme  misgovermnent  which  never  ceased  until  it 
found  a tremendous  reaction  in  the  revolution  of  1789. 
There  are  many  grounds  for  believing  that  no  country 
would  profit  more  from  freedom  of  commerce  than  Fiance, 
and  I feel  equally  certain  that  no  country  has  suffered 
more  from  its  absence.  Had  the  counsels  of  Fenelon  been 
followed,  the  horrors  of  the  first  revolution  might  never 
have  occurred. 

Among  the  beneficial  results  of  the  late  Congress,  we 
may  safely  calculate  on  the  prevalence  of  sounder  and 
more  liberal  views  on  this  subject  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  men  throughout  Europe.  During,  and  sub- 
sequent to,  these  discussions,  many  important  facts  have 
been  elicited  of  a most  encouraging  nature,  and  which 
shew  that  the  light  of  this  important  branch  of  know- 
ledge is  finding  its  way  in  all  directions.  The  following- 
passage  from  a recent  speech  of  the  French  Emperor  fully 
justifies  to  a large  extent  this  expectation.  He  says, 
“ they,”  the  protectionists  and  the  prohibitionists,  “even 
succeeded  recently  in  alarming  public  industry,  as  if  the 
government  could  desire  anything  else  than  its  develop- 
ment and  prosperity.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  good 
citizens  to  spread  everywhere  the  wise  doctrines  of 
political  economy.”  It  would  seem  from  this  language 
this  his  majesty  is  fully  impressed  with  the  value  and 
importance  of  commercial  freedom,  although  local  cir- 
cumstances and  class  interests  may  for  a time  throw 
impediments  in  the  way  of  its  practical  recognition. 

I do  not  know  how  far  a remarkable  passage  or  two 
in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes , of  December  last,  may 
owe  their  paternity  to  the  “ International  Association,” 
but  they  deserve  more  than  a passing  notice,  and  consti- 
tute the  circumstance  to  which,  at  the  opening  of  my 
paper,  I said  I would  more  particularly  allude.  The 
article  was  written  by  the  justly  celebrated  economist, 
Michel  Chevalier,  in  reply  to  a report  by  Mons.  Mimerel 
against  customs  reform,  presented  to  the  Conseil  General 
du  Depn element  du  JVord.  It  would  seem  to  be  almost 
an  insult  to  an  enlightened  nation  like  France  to 
imagine  it  necessary  to  urge  elementary  arguments  in 
support  of  a liberal  commercial  policy,  or  to  suppose  it 
possible  that  a man  of  intellect  like  M.  Mimerel,  could 
really  believe  in  the  antiquated  fallacies  he  was  defend- 
ing, but  the  melancholy  fact  that  there  were  those  who 
could  honestly  adopt  them,  rendered  the  following  illus- 
trations of  first  principles  from  this  accomplished  reviewer 
absolutely  indispensable.  In  exposure  of  the  assumption 
that  the  abolition  of  the  prohibitive  system  in  France 
would  be  followed  by  an  inundation  of  foreign  manu- 
factures, and  the  ultimate  closing  of  the  factories,  mills, 

and  workshops  of  that  country,  M.  Chevalier  says: 

“Since  M.  Mimerel  commenced  his  campaign  in  the 
cause  of  prohibition,  which  he  proclaims  to  be  the  palla- 
dium of  French  industry,  it  has  disappeared  in  many 
states, — first  of  all  in  England,  in  Holland,  and  in  Pied- 
mont; it  has  been  abolished  in  Austria,  and  Spain  and 
Russia  retain  only  vestiges  of  it.  Pi  ussia  has  never  known 
it — at  least  not  since  1814.  Are  the  manufactories  of 


* Most  English  boys  read  “Teldmaquc”  as  a class-book  at 
school,  and  it  is  a fit  introduction  to  the  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith.  The  free-traders  of  our  time  little  think  how  much 
they  mav  have  been  indebted  for  their  ultimate  success  to 
the  beautiful  romance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cainbray. 


those  countries  shut  up  on  that  account  ? Certainly  not 
they  are  more  active  every  day.  France,  then,  stands  as 
an  exception  in  prohibition ; 19-20ths  of  her  manufactured 
articles  are  prohibited  in  our  tariff,  but  there  are  here  and 
there  some  articles  which  are  not  prohibited — such  as. 
silken  tissues,  spun  thread,  and  certain  varieties  of  thread 
and  wool.  Now,  I ask,  is  the  production  of  these  arti- 
cles at  an  end  with  us  ? Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
siderable, and  every  day  increasing?  Even  in  France, 
since  183G,  some  prohibitions  have  been  removed,  and 
have  the  manufactures  wtiich  have  lost  that  protection 
disappeared?  Are  they  not  now  more  flourishing  than 
ever?  A little  more  than  a yearago  a decree  temporarily 
removed  the  prohibition  which  affected  vessels  built  in 
foreign  countries,  and  those  vessels  are  considered  as- 
French  on  the  payment  of  a moderate  duty.  Has  ship- 
building in  France  suffered  an  injury  therefrom  ? It  can- 
not, then,  be  alleged  that  prohibition  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  the  existence  of  our  dockyards.  If  this  were 
the  case,  while  other  countries  so  easily  do  without  that 
protection,  we  should  be  at  the  very  lowest  step  of  the 
ladder. 

“ It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  foreign  competition 
would  necessarily  lower  the  price  of  manufactured  articles,, 
so  as  to  endanger  their  production  and  reduce  wages.  A 
great  number  of  manufactured  articles  are  produced  by 
us  as  cheaply  as  they  are  abroad ; these  are  the  articles 
which  we  export.  They  already  represent  a sum  of 

1.100.000. 0001'.  If  M.  Mimerel  consults  the  Tableau  du 
Commerce  for  1855,  he  will  see  at  page  XIII.  that  the 
amount  of  our  exportation  in  manufactured  articles  has 
been  1,080, 000, OOOf.  From  that  he  will  have  to  deduct 
what  is  sent  to  our  colonies,  which  are  reserved  markets 
but  he  will  see  at  page  IX.  of  the  same  Tubltau  that  the 
colonies,  including  Algeria,  only  stand  in  our  foreign 
trade  for  8 per  cent.,  which  leaves  1,000, 000, OOOf  to  our 
trade  under  competition.  If  we  then  examine  how  these 

1.000. 000.0001'.  are  made  up,  we  shall  see  that  nearly  all 
the  great  categories  of  our  merchandise  figure  in  them. 
We  find  our  woollen,  cotton,  thread,  and  hemp  manufac- 
tures, our  silks,  &e.,  our  paper  in  all  its  appliances,  our 
metals,  our  dressed  hides,  goldsmiths’  work,  jewellery,. 
modes,  clocks,  and  watches,  cutlery",  the  manifold  articles 
of  Parisian  manufacture,  perfumery  and  soaps,  arms, 
plating,  cotton  and  woollen  threads,  refined  sugars,  (lot- 
tery, glass  and  crystal — in  a word,  the  whole  of  our  in- 
dustrial encyclopaedia,  and  the  greater  part  stand  on  the 
list  for  large  sums.  I do  not  now"  speak  of  natural  pro- 
ducts, of  agricultural  ones  properly  so  called,  such  as 
wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  corn,  raw  wool,  madder, 
raw  silk,  common  wood,  eggs,  butter,  fruits,  oil  seeds  and 
fruits,  cattle,  and  other  similar  produce,  which  form 
another  mass  of  exportation  to  the  amount  of  478, 000, OOOf. 
The  forcible  conclusion  is,  that,  in  strictness,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  France,  without 
speaking  of  agricultural  industry,  could  well  do  without 
not  only'  prohibition,  but  even  any  protective  duty  what- 
ever, for  when  people  export  merchandise  they,  of  course, 
excite  foreign  competition  on  its  own  ground,  and  this  is 
a proof  that  we  do  not  fear  it.  The  Tableau  du  Commerce 
shows  that  such  of  our  products  as  are  protected  by  pro- 
hibition are  compromised  in  our  exportations  lor  a sum 
of  about  400, 000, OOOf.” 

M.  Chevalier  is  equally  happy  and  cogent  in  his  refu- 
tation of  the  usual  commonpiaces  about  the  assumed 
necessary  consequence  of  competition  and  improved  ma- 
chinery, permanently  to  reduce  the  price  ol  labour,  by 
reference  to  their  effects  in  England,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  comparatively  low  price  ot  goods,  labour  is 
high,  while  in  Naples,  where  labour  is  miserably7  low, 
manufactures  are  notoriously  very  dear. 

But  the  argument,  or,  rather,  the  assertion  that  the 
object  of  English  free  traders  is  to  ruin  their  foreign  com- 
petitors, and  which  is  so  constantly  reiterated,  ad  nauseam, 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  other  protectionist  countries,  is 
that  on  which,  failing  all  others,  and  in  the  face  of  indis- 
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putpble  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  indefatigable  advo- 
cates  of  prohibition  and  protection  most  confidently  rely. 
To’this;  tbefetbre,  M.  Chevalier  deems  it  advisable  to 
address  hiinself  with  a manifest  regtet  that  anything  so 
trite  and  obvious  should  still  be  hecessary.  He  says,  and 
iiis  tire  last  quotation' I shall  make  from  him: — “No 
doubt,  when  England  introduced  this  great  change  in  her 
commeiciariegislation,  she  Sought  to  satisfy  her  own  in- 
■fere's'4,'and  the  event  proved  that,  in  so  doing,  she  was 
well  advised,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  measures 
she  adapted  were  likewise  eminently  favourable  to'French 
interests,  an  l that  there  WaS  no  reakon  to  condemn  her 
mm  If  ever  a government  deserved  the  applause  of 
?naiikii:d  it  was  th;if  of’Ehglan'd  under  those  eircum- 
staqces.  What1  would' the  prohibitionists  have  said  if 
the  ‘jkfrts  were  feyersfed,  arid'  jfi  ’ it 1 tvere  ‘ the  ‘French'  go- : 
v^vnrhent  which  had,  without  demanding  any  reciprocity, 
opeiVed  the', entire  extent  of  her  territory  lo  British  pro- 
duce free  of  duty,  or  subject  only  to  10  per  cent.?  What 
would  they  have  said'  if  this  Change  in  bur  tariff  was 
limited  only  to  articles  in  which  it  is  notorious  we  excel, 
such  as  millinery,  bronzes,  stained  paper  of  superior; 
Quality,' ; Articles'  bf  Paris,  silks,  and  mcrinues?  They 
would  have  poured'  forth  a flood  of  metaphors.  M. 
Mimerel  would  haVe .repeated,  with  increased  solemnity, 
what  lie  said  20  years  ago,  when  spun  cotton,  numbered 
143  and  upwards,  was  allowed  to  enter,  and  three  years 
since,  when  Belgian  cottons  were  allowed  to  enter  on 
paying  a duty  of  30  per  cent.,,  viz.,  that  the  manufacture 
of  all  tlieSe  articles  was  ruined  in  France.  He  would  say 
sb,  I may  be  Ipermitfed'  to  add,'  With  as  little  reason,  for 
evervbo.iy  knriws  what,  lias  become  of  all  thbse'  ' sinister ; 
predictions.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  ihread  num- 
bered !43  and  upwards  has  increased  tenfold  in  France,1 
since  its  importation  has  been  authorized ; and  as  to 
Belg  an  cottons,  with  which  we  were  to  be  inundated,  the 
most  insignificant  quantity,  less  than  five  quintals,  in 
fact,  was  imported  in  1855.” 

So  far  M.  Chevalier.  But  there  are  other  French 
economists  who 'might  be  quoted  with  equal  advantage 
to  the  cause  \Ve  advocate,  particularly  11.  'Say,  who: 
,su-ceessfully  combats  the  theory  that  it  is  possible ; to, 
produce  in  excess,  by  shewing  that  as  all  trade  when 
resolved  into  its  ultimate  principle  is  barter,  the  apparent 
exeess  in  one  country  arises  from  an  inadequate  production 
of  suitable  articles  for  exchange  in  another;*  and  M. 
Jules  Lebeau,  of  the  Boulogne  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
who,  in  December  last,  at  the  bequest’ of  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  drew  up  a most  valuable  report  bn  the  British 
1 tariff,  and  its  general' influence  on'  French  interests,  in 
which,  while  he  expressess  his  regret  that  our  code  still 
retains  some  exceptional  imposts',  he  also  urges  that  it  is 
rather  in  the  French  than  the  English  tariff  that  further 
relaxation  is  required' to  complete  that  great  extension 
between  the  cOmmebclal  relations  of  the'  two  botiritfies 
which  is  so  much  to  be  desired. 

The  recent  escapade  of  the  Baffin  Ditpin  at  a meeting 
of  the  *•  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political' Sciences,”  would 
seem  to  imply  that,  after  all,  France  Is  not  so,  far  adj- 
vance.d  in  this  knowledge  as  thetee  quotations  wfiulij 
have  led  us  to  expect.  On  that  occasion,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  Times'  Paris  correspondent,  dated  Ajtril1 28th, 
M.  Dupin  was  pleased  to  speak  in  rather  strong  termjs 

,*  “ As  each  of  us  can  only  purchase  the  productions  of  others 
with  his  own  productions  ; as  the  valde  we  can  bay  is  equal  tb 
the  value  we  can  produce,  the  more  men  can  produce  the  more 
t hey  will  purchase.  If  certain  goods  remain  unsold,  it  is  because 
other  goods  are  not  produced,  and  it  is  production  alone  which 
■opens  up  markets  to  produce.  I have  observed  that  whenever 
there  is  a glut— a superabundance— of  several  sorts  of  merchan- 
dLse,  it  is  bepaose  other  articles  are  not  produced  in  sufficient 
quantifies  to  be  ^exchanged  for  the  former  ; and  if  those  who 
proluc  ■ the  latter  could  provide  more  of  them,  or  of  other  good^ 
the  former  would  then  find  the  vent  which  they  required ; in 
short,  that  the  superabundance  of  goods  of  one  description  arises' 
-rum  the  deficiency  of  goods  of  another  description.” 


about  England  in  connexion  with  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade,  and  from  the  remarks  he  let  drop  it  could  plainly 
be  seen  that  we  are  all  looked  on  by.  that  gentleman  as 
little  better  than  commercial  hypocrites.  M.  Dupin  did 
not  exactly  use  the  French  word  which  comes  nearest 
to  “ humbug;”  but  the  sense  was  much  the  same.  He 
startled,  his  learned  colleagues  by  declaring  it  was  a . mis- 
take to  suppose  that  England  was  a country  where  free 
trade  was  practised.  While  England,  he  said,  Was 
“ trumpeting”  forth  her  libre  echange.  she  was  obtaining 
not  less  than  500, 000, OOOf.  from  her  Customs,  and  he 
instanced  the  manner  in  which  the  silk  manufactures  of 
France  are  received  in  England.  England,  in  a word, 
was  constantly  boasting  of  her  liberality  in  commercial 
matters,  while  she  was,  in  fact,  anything  but. what  she 
proclaimed  herself  to  be. 

M.  Michel  Chevalier;  who  is  also  a member  of  the 
Academy;  stood  up;  and  said  he  could  not  help  expressing 
his  astonishment  that  so  judicious  a person  as  their 
learned  colleague,  M.  Dupin,  should  have  thougbt.it 
becoming  to  make  himself  the  echo  of  the  systematic 
defamation  of  England,  which  certain  persons  indulged 
in  who  were:  remarkable,  some  for  their  inaptitude  as 
manufacturers,  others  for  their  arrogance;  and  who, con- 
stituted, among  the  industrial  classes  in  France,  a mi- 
nority small  in  number,  but  employed  in  incessant 
agitation.  Those  persons  were  in  the  constant  practice 
of  talking  fif  the  intrigues  of  England,  but  it  was  only 
for  the  purpose  of  masking  their  own  intrigues,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  levying  a perpetual  tribute  on  their 
fellow-citizens  by  means  of  prohibition — a tribute  to 
which  they  had  no  fight  whatever.  He  again  expressed 
his  surprise  that  such  were  the  terms  in  which  a great 
and  neighbouring  nation  was  spoken  of  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences;  - and  he  regretted  sincerely  that  such  should 
be  the  case.  England  did  not  trumpet  forth  her  doe- 
trines  of  free  trade.  She  had  done  more  than  that,  she 
had  practised  what  she  preached;  -she  had  carried  out 
the  principles  she  proclaimed,  and,  while  other  nations 
shared,  in  the  benefits  of  her  policy,  she  did  not  make 
reciprocity  a condition  of  that  participation. 

The  Times  of  May  2nd  makes  some  very  sensible  re- 
marks on  this  incident,  which,  being  too  long,  for  the 
text  of  this  paper,  and  too  valuable  to  be  altogether 
■omitted,  will  be  found  in  a.  note.* 


* “ M.  Dupin  lias  been  assuring  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science  at  Paris  that  it  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose 
England  a free  trading  country.  She  is,  indeed,  a most  accom- 
plished hypocrite.  While  she  has  been  , : “ trumpeting”,  forth 
her  “ libre  echange''  she  has  been  obtaining  more  than  twenty 
millions  sterling  a-year  from  herCustoms,  ant  has  shown  a par- 
ticular spite  to  the  silk  manufactures  and  other  productions  of 
France.  On  this  occasion  the  character  of  England  was  warmly 
and  ably  defended  by  M.  Michel  Chevalier;  a man  as  well  known 
as  M.  Dupin,  and  with  Opinions  less  dependent  on  circumstances, 
interests,  sensations,  and  years.  It  is  no  purpose  of  ours  to  show 
what  is  too  well  known  in  France, — that  M.  Dupin  is  perpetu- 
ally neutralizing  his  own  statements,  or,  as  we  say,  eating  his 
own  words.  But  it  ma.y  be  worth  while,  on  this  particular 
point,  just  to  present  the  facts  of  the  case  before  such  of  our 
neighbours  as  care  to  have  them.  For  this  purpose  we  will  take 
the  most  recent  return  of  our  revenue,  that  for  the  year  ending 
last  March  31  ; and  if  M.  Dupin  wishes  for  any  other  year  we 
are  ready  to  follow  him.  In  that  year  it  is  very  true,  and  we 
sufficieiitly  lament  the  fact,  England  did  raise  by  Customs — 
that,  is;  by  taxing  the  produce  of  other  countries — no  less  a sum 
than  £23,321,843.  But,  then,  she  raised  from  other  sources 
more  than  twice  as  much — that  is,  £49,012,219.  In  no  com- 
mercial country  is  the  proportion  of  revenue  raised, by  Customs 
so, small  compared  with  the  whole.  But  what  is  rno.-t  notice- 
able about  our  Customs’Xariff  is,  that  it  is  all  for.reyei  ue,  nope 
for  protection.  It  can  only  be  for  revenue  that  we  raise  so  large 
a proportion  of  the  sum  paraded  by  M.  Dupin  from  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  other  exclusive  foreign ' producKdiis."  In 
this  country  we  do  not  attempt  to  produce  bur  own  sugar  and 
tobacco.  On  spirits  we  carefully  adjust  the  Excise  and  the 
Customs,  so  that  the  lalttr  shall  not  operate  as  a protection. 
We  carry  this  principle  of  adjustment  through  almost  every 
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Notwithstanding  this  ridiculous  “ passage  at  arms,” 
let  us  hope  that  it  may  not  be  really  premature  to  con- 
gratulate our  neighbours  that  though  the  fruit  may  not 
yet  be  ripe,  the  culture  is  better  understood,  and  the  re- 
sult merely  a question  of  time,  the  early  advent  of  which, 


article  of  general  consumption  that  happens  to  be  produced  both 
at  home  and  abroad — hops  and  on  paper  for  example.  So 
thoroughly  is  the  principle  recognised,  that  if  M.  Dnpin  can 
suggest  to  the  working  population  of  I ngland  any  one  article  on 
which  they  are  taxed  not  for  th  necessities  of  tl.e  State,  but  for 
the  convenience  of  our  manufactures,  nr  any  other  class,  they 
have  only  to  lay  their  case  before  Parliament,  and,  on  proof,  it 
will  be  immediately  set  right 

“ M.  Dupin,  however,  has  in  his  eye  certain  articles  which  in 
this  country  are  luxuries,  which  are  either  not  to  the  taste  of  the 
general  population  or  are  confessedly' supert'uous.  That  brings 
ns  at  once  to  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  our  taxation,  one 
which  every  enlightened  and  philanthropic  financier  ought  to 
respect  even  when  he  cannot  adopt  it.  We  lay  the  burden  of  our 
taxation  on  wealth,  on  luxury,  on  indulgence,  on  finery,  on 
fastidious  tastes.  In  a quiet  and  unostentatious  way  our  finance 
is  democratic  and  disciplinarian.  It  does  the  duty  of  the  Roman 
Censors,  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the 
medieval  Commonwealths,  the  asceticism  of  the  Church,  of 
sermons,  of  rules,  of  all  those  direct  attempts  at  the  reformation 
of  manners  that  are  admired  in  books  and  defeated  in  practice. 
We  tax  silk  manufactures  and  other  foreign  articles  of  dress  on 
the  same  principle  that  we  tax  tobacco.  The  English  labourer 
or  artisan,  or  his  wife,  can  do  perfectlv  well  without  a foreign 
hat.  b'  nnet,  gloves  shoes,  lace,  ribands,  or  other  articles  of  dress. 
These  things  are  made  quite  as  durable,  for  tile  money  in  this 
country.  It  is  true  that  tor  the  same  money  something  more  in 
fashion  can  be  obtained  from  abroad,  but  that  is  a difference  for 
wh  cli  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  the  British  purchaser  should 
pay  a trifle  to  the  revenue,  as  be  does  also  for  bis  tobacco.  Even 
a family  in  genteel  life — a clergyman's  family,  for  exnmple— 
can  live  in  health  strength,  and  retirement  without  contributing 
Iron  one  year’s  end  to  another  ever  so  indirectly  one  farthing 
to  that  part  of  our  revenue  stigmatized  by  M.  Dupin  with  a 
Protectionist  character  If  it  wants  silks  at  all,  it  need  not  go 
beyond  the  range  of  our  home  manufactures.  After  silks,  vel- 
vets, aid  articles  of  dress,  wine  is  the  sorest  point  of  our  Tariff 
in  the  eyes  of  a Frenchman.  As  it  is  a point  which  we  desire 
to  leave  open  for  inquiry,  we  shall  purposely  guard  our  lan- 
guage upon  it ; but,  as  a fact,  wine  is  a luxury  in  this  country 
and,  as  it  happens,  particularly  French  wine.  There  is  no  wine 
made  in  France,  that  an  English  labourer  would  thank  his  mas- 
ter for  ; he  would  think  it  *■  something  that  had  been  spoilt.” 
Use  itself,  at  least  frequent  opportunity,  produces  no  change ; 
for  it  is  quite  a joke  in  English  households,  that  whereas  a 
decanter  of  port  left  in  the  care  of  servants  is  seen  no  more,  the 
finest  quality  of  claret  suffers  no  such  disappearance.  The  ser- 
vants wonder  why  their  masters  drink  such  stuff.  There  may 
possibly  be  a change  some  day,  and  even  the  vin  ordinaire,  may 
be  dressed  up  for  the  vulgar  English  taste  ; but.  as  a matter  of 
fact.  French  wine  is  now  the  luxury  of  the  better  classes,  and  is 
taxed  accordingly  ; not  for  protection. 

‘•We  are  not  informed  to  what  extent  M.  Dupin  admitted  the 
importation  of  European  silk  manufactures  into  this  country. 
It  is,  however,  considerable.  We  must  take  into  account  that 
it  chiefly  consists  of  the  more  costly  fabrics,  on  which  most 
labour  is  employed  and  most  taste  displayed.  During  the  three 
months  ending  last  March  31  we  imported  3,089  6601b.  of 
raw  silk.  This  was  about  three  times  as  much  as  we  im- 
p irted  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year, 
and  twice  as  much  as  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  year  before  that  The  average  of  the  three  years  would 
give  about  2 000,000  lb.  of  raw  silk  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  ; yet  in  tile  first  three  mouths  of  this  year  we  imported 
from  Europe  81,583  lb.  of  silk  or  satin  “ broad  stuffs,”  and 
131,255  lb.  of  ribands,  besides  other  items  of  silk  manufacture  ; 
and  these  figures  arc  very  little  above  the  average.  However, 
we  need  not  insist  on  any  particular  articles,  or  even  on  the 
tariff  in  force  in  this  particular  year.  The  question  is  one  of 
evident  tendency,  of  serious  intention,  and  ol  actual  effort.  For 
the  last  four  years  we  have  not  been  in  a condition  to  mitigate 
our  lari  I or  any  part  of  our  taxation  ; for  it  would  have  been 
ridiculous  to  come  forward  with  a proposal  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  millinery,  silks,  and  velvets,  at  the  very  lime  that  we  were 
levying  Is.  4d.  a pound  on  incomes,  and  extending  the  range  of 
that  unpopular  impost.  All  oilier  financial  considerations  must 
how  to  the  stern  necessities  of  war,  aud  the  present  is  therefore 


the  advice  contained  in  the  speech  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  contributions  of  M.  M.  Say,  Chevalier,  Lebeau,  and 
Bastiat,  encourage  us  to  expect. 

In  consequence  of  the  war,  hardly  then  terminated, 
Russia  was  not  represented  at  the  Congress,  but  recent 
information  leads  us  to  expect  that  the  impulse  then  given 
to  sound  principles  and  political  economy,  has  told  in  a 
remarkable  manner  on  the  government  of  that  country. 
We  are  assured,  on  good  authority,  that  a tariff  of  duties 
scarcely  less  liberal  than  our  own  is  on  the  eve  of  pub- 
lication, the  principle  on  which  it  is  to  be  based  bring  a 
great  reduction  of  duty  on  raw  materials,  and  on  articles 
of  large  consumption,  as  manufactures  of  wool  and 
cotton,  on  all  of  which  an  abatement  of  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  is  expected  to  be  made,  so  that  the  smugglers’' 
trade  may  be  spoiled,.  Should  this  expectation  be 
realised  Prussia  and  Austria , who  have  taken  the 
initiative  on  the  Continent  in  this  move,  but  are  yet  • far 
from  adopting  the  principle  in  all  its  integrity,  must,  in 
self-defence,  carry  out  their  convictions  to  the  fullest 
practical  extent.  Already  they  have  felt  the  incubus 
of  the  Zollverein  to  be  so  oppressive,  or  rather  depres- 
sive on  commercial  enterprise,  that  if  they  cannot  be 
released  from  their  engagements  as  parties  to  the  treaty 
before  its  termination  by  efflux  of  time, it  will  certainly 
not  be  renewed.  We  have,  however,  encouragement  to 
expect  that  even  the  smaller  States  who  were  parties  to 
it,  and  for  whose  protection  in  the  interest  of  prohibi- 
tion or  heavy  duties,  it  was  more  ostensibly  contracted, 
the  real  object  under  that  pretence  being,  however, 
the  watching  the  frontier  for  other  than  commercial 
security,  principally  at  the  instance  of  Prussia,  will  soon 
apply  for  its  repeal. 

There  is  probably  no  country  which  has  gone  through, 
so  many  political  vicissitudes  during  the  last  forty  years 
as  Spain,  and  yet  there  are  few  which  exhibit,  in  so  re- 
markable a degree,  the  inevitable  and  gratifying  results 
of  even  a faint  approximation  to  free  trade.  Prior  t®' 
1841  there  was  not  even  free  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween one  province  and  another,  particularly  as  regarded 
Navarre  and  the  Basque  districts.  In  that  year  existing 
restrictions  were  abolished,  but  it  was  not  until  1849  that 
such  a modificatio  l of  the  tariff  was  effected  as  allowed 
goods  to  be  imported  at  a lower  duty,  but  still  a very 
heavy  one,  than  had  hitherto  been  imposed.  Observe 
the  result  : — in  1841  the  produce  of  the  Customs  was 
only  1 8,000,000  fr.,  but  after  the  imperfect  change  of 
system  of  that  year,  it  gradually  rose  to  28,700,000  fr. 
in  1848.  Immediately,  however,  after  the  large  reduc- 
tion of  duties  of  1849  it  rose  to  33,000.000  fr.,  and  in 
1855  to  nearly  45,000,000  fr.  To  understand  the  full 
importance  of  this  great  augmentation  of  revenue  from 
duties,  the  fact  is  on  record  that  during  the  prosperous 
days  of  Spain,  when  it  enjoyed  the  enormous  pecuniary 
advantages  of  large  transatlantic  possessions,  with  their 
prolific  mines  of  silver  and  gold,  the  revenue  from  this 
source  never  exceeded  47,900,000  fr.  (and  that  was  as  far 
back  as  1792),  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  compara- 
tively rapid  strides  it  has  recently  made  in  the  right 
direction.  But  there  are  other  sources  of  encouragement 
connected  with  that  country  as  regards  political  economy. 
It  was  represented  at  the  Congress,  by  a most  intelligent 
gentleman,  M.  Figuerola,  formerly  a deputy  to  the 
Cortes,  Professor  at  the  University  at  Madrid,  and 
specially  sent  by  the  Minister  del  Formento  (of  Progress) 
M.  Colmeiro,  and  the  then  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Rod- 
riguez. I am  able  to  add,  from  private  sources  of  in- 

a very  ungracious  time  to  select  for  invidious  criticism  on  our 
finance.  We  hope  very  shortly  to  resume  ! lie  g1  eat  movement 
in  which  England  had  the  honour  to  take  the  lead.  M Dupin's 
remarks  however,  deny  the  movement  altogether,  lie  says 
England  has  trumpeted  a falsehood,  and  is  tV't  an  honest  Free- 
trader He  de  ies  that  we  have  done  what  we  could  or  even 
anything  w.  rth  speaking  of.  The  exaggeration  of  this  state- 
ment shows  its  animus,  and,  as  our  own  case  is  clear  to  the 
whole  world,  we  are  only  sorry  for  M.  Dupin.” 
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formation,  that  M.  Barzanallana  the  present  Minister  of 
Finance,  is  a cordial  friend  to  the  theory  of  Free  Trade, 
and  that  if  he  cannot  immediately  carry  out  his  views, 
from  circumstances  with  which  1 am  also  acquainted, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  a country  which,  for  centuries,  was  almost 
hermetically  sealed  to  foreign  products,  will  be  freely 
thrown  open  for  exchange  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
world. 

Towards  this  “ consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished,”  the  congressional  revelations  of  September  last 
have  contributed. their  guola  without  stint. 

In  Italy  generally,  but  particularly  in  the  Papal  States, 
great  changes  for  the  better,  are  being  made,  The 
pontifical  government,”  says  a letter  from  Rome  dated' 
April  the  25th,  of  this  year,  “ encouraged  by  the  result 
obtained  from  the  lowering  of  the  customs  tariffs,  has 
just  enlarged  and  completed  that  reform  by  introducing 
fresh  changes  in  the  duties  levied  on  a great  number  of 
articles  of  commerce.  The  duties  upon  silks,  linen,  and 
cotton  goods,  have  been  reduced  one  half other  details 
to  the  same  effect,  are  furnished  by  the  writer,  who  con- 
cludes by  saying,  that  “ so  large  a reduction  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  advantages  secured  to  the  papal  treasury  by 
its  first  experiments  in  this  direction.” 

The  Dutch  government  lias  recently  inaugurated  a 
bill,  having  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  all  important 
duties  to  a maximum  of  5 per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In 
Switzerland  little  remains  to  bedone.  Progress  is  also  being 
made  in  this  direction,  in  Sardinia,  Portugal.  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway.  In  the  United  States,  some  conside- 
rable reductions  of  the  tariff'of  import  duties  will  come  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  July  next.  In  sections  A and  B, 
articles  which  since  1816  have  paid  a duty  varying  from 
40  to  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  will  be  reduced  to  an  uni- 
form rate  of  30  per  cent. ; those  in  section  C,  of  30  per 
cent,  to  24  per  cent. ; those  in  section  D,  of  25  per  cent, 
to  19  per  cent. ; those  in  section  E,  of  20  per  cent,  to  15 
per  cent. ; those  in  section  F,  of  15  per  cent,  to  12  per 
cent. ; those  in  section  G,  of  10  per  cent,  to  8 per  cent, 
those  in  section  H,  of  5 percent,  to  4 per  cent;  while 
the  list  of  articles  comprised  in  section  I of  1846,  and 
which  pay  no  duty,  will  be  largely  augmented.  All 
articles  paying  a duty  of  20  per  cent,  not  enumerated  in 
the  tariff  of  1846,  will  be  reduced  to  15  per  cent.  There 
is  thus  a reduction  of  about  J-  of  duty  on  articles  pro- 
ducing a revenue  of  about  £12,000,000  sterling.  The 
probabilities  are  that  so  far  from  the  revenue  suffering 
from  this  amelioration  of  the  tariff,  it  will  be  largely  in- 
creased, as  has  almost  invariably  been  the  case  after  each 
such  reduction  in  this  country.  Under  any  circumstances, 
it  is  a move  in  the  right  direction,  and  augurs  well  for  the 
principles  of  future  legislation  on  this  branch  of  economy. 

Turkey  has  always  practised  a more  liberal  commercial 
policy  than  might  have  been  expected ; perhaps,  because 
the  old  “ mercantile  theory,”  which  has  been  so  injurious 
in  Western  Europe,  never  found  its  way  there.  If  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  are  fully  acted  upon, 
under  the  influence  of  France  and  England,  we  may  ex- 
pect a rapid  development  of  the  valuable  resources  of  the 
east,  both  in  agriculture  and  commerce.  Constantinople 
ought  to  be  a most  important  commercial  metropolis, 
and  already  is  becoming  so,  by  the  introduction  of  such 
improvements  as  gas  and  other  modern  discoveries,  and 
by  the  establishment  of  banks  on  the  best  models  of 
London,  Amsterdam  and  Paris. 

In  the  more  distant  east,  British  government  in  Ilin- 
dostan  is  a guarantee  for  the  freedom  of  trade,  as  the 
rale,  over  that  vast  region.  and  Japan  will  s6dn 

enter  into  the  commercial  commonwealth;  China,  after 
a little  gentle  coercion,  will  probably  see  the  necessity 
and  advantage  of  doiDg  the  same.  May  we  not,  there- 
fore, pretty  confidently  anticipate  that  the  cause  I am 
advocating,  will,  in  due  time,  make  the  tour  of  the 
world,  and  embrace  the  whole  family  of  man  in  its  bene- 
ficial circle. 


The  volumes  put  forth  at  Brussels  have  been  sent  to 
every  cabinet  in  Europe  and  elsewhere;  they  will  inte- 
rest many  speculative  enquirers,  and,  if  we  once  get  the 
convictions  of  intelligent  men  with  us,  the  rest  will  fol- 
low. 

I ought  not,  perhaps,  to  conclude  this  rapid  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  fiscal  emancipation  abroad,  without  say- 
ing a word  about  the  position  of  the  question  in  our  own 
country,  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  remarkable  that,  though 
the  principle  was  first  shadowed  forth  in  France, -its  more 
complete  exhibition  was  left  to  be  accomplished  in  Eng- 
land. Adatii  Smith  wa?,  as  we  all  know,  the  first  who 
placed  the  theory  on  its  true  'scientific  basis,  in  his  cele- 
brated work  on  the  ” Wealth  of  Nations;”  but  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1820  that  it  obtained  that  practical 
attention  which  has  resulted  in  so  great  an  increase  to 
the  moral,  social,  and  material  wealth  of  the  countries 
who  have  most  largely  adopted  it.  On  the  8th  of  May 
of  that  year,  the  following  memorable  petition,  drawn  up 
by  the  greatest  economical  writer  of  that  day,  Mr.  Thos. 
Tooke,  wiiOSe  work  on  “Prices”  has  long  been  consi- 
dered the  standard  authority  on  this  and  cognate  sub- 
jects, and  of  which  a new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition, 
in  preparing  which  Mr.  Newinareh  assisted,  has  re- 
cently appeared,  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  afterwards  Lord  Ash- 
burton. 

“ To  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  United 

Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

“ The  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Merchants  of  the  City 

ot  London,  . 

“ Showeth, — That  foreign  commerce  is  eminently  conducive  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a country,  by  enabling  it  to  import 
the  commodities,  for  the  production  of  which  the  -oil.  climate, 
capital,  am!  industry  of  other  countries  ar  • best  calculated,  and 
to  expoit  in  payment  those  articles  tor  which  its  own  situation 
is  better  adapted. 

“ That  freedom  from  restraint  is  calculated  to  give  the  utmost 
ext  nsion  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  best  direction  to  the  capital 
and  industry  of  the  country. 

“ That  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and 
selling  in  the  dearest,  which  regulates  every  merchant  in  I his 
individ.it>  I dealings,  13  strictly  applicable  as  the  best  rule  for  the 
trade  of  the  whole  nation. 

“ That  a policy  founded  on  these  principles  would  render  the 
commerce  of  the  world  an  interchange  of  mutual  advantages, 
and  d.ffuse  an  increase  of  wealth  and  enjoyments  among  the 
inhabitants  of  each  state. 

“ That,  unfortunately,  a policy  the  very  reverse  of  this  has 
been,  and  is,  more  or  less,  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the 
governm  nt  of  this  and  of  every  other  country,  each  trying  to 
exclude  the  productions  of  other  countries,  with  the  specious 
and  well-meant  design  of  encouraging  its  own  productions ; thus 
inflicting  on  the  bulk  of  its  subjects  who  are  consumers,  the 
necessity  of  its  submitting  to  priya  ions  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  commodities;  ami  thu  rendering  what  ought  to  be 
the  source  ol  mutual  benefit  and  of  harm  oiy  among  states,  a 
constantly  recurring  occasion  ol  jealousy  and  hostility. 

“ That  the  prevailing  prejudices  in  fa  our  of  the  protective 
or  restrictive  system  may  he  traced  to  the  erroneous  supposition 
that  every  importation  of  foreign  commodities  occasions  a 
diminution  or  discouragement  of  our  own  productions  to  the 
same  extent;  wherras  it  may  be  clearly  shown,  that  alilmugh 
the  particular  d scription  ot  production  which  could  not  stand 
against  unrestrained  foreign  competition  would  be  discouraged 
yet  as  no  importation  could  be  continued  for  any  length  of 
time  without  a corresponding  exportation,  direct  or  indirect 
there  w uld  be  an  encouragement,  for  the  purpose  of  that,  ex- 
portation. ot  some  other  pioductinn  to  which  our  situation 
might  lie  better  suited ; thus  affording  at  least  an  equal,  and 
probably  a greater,  and  certainly  a more  beneficial  employ  ment 
1 1 our  own  capital  and  labour. 

“That  ol  (he  numerous  protective  and  prohibitory  duties  of 
our  commercial  i ode  it  may  be  proved,  that  while  all  operate 
as  a very  heavy  tax  on  the  community  at  laige,  very  tew  aie  of 
any  ultimate  benefit  to  the  classes  m whose  favour  they  were 
originally  instituted,  and  none  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  them  to  other  classes. 

“ That,  among  the  other  evils  of  the  restrictive  or  protective 
system,  nut  the  least  is,  that  the  artificial  protection  of  one 
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branch  of  industry,  or  source  of  production,  against  foreign 
competition,  is  set  up  as  a ground  of  claim  by  other  branches 
for  similar  protection ; so  that  if  the  reasoning  upon  which 
these  restrictive  or  prohibitory  regulations  are  founded  were 
followed  out  consistently,  it  would  not  stop  short  of  excluding 
us  from  all  foreign  commerce  whatsoever.  And  the  same  train 
of  argument,  which,  with  corresponding  prohibitions  and  pro- 
tective duties,  should  exclude  us  from  foreign  trade,  might  be 
brought  forward  to  justify  the  re-enactment  of  restrictions  upon 
the  interchange  of  productions  (unconnected  with  public 
revenue)  among  the  kingdoms  composing  the  union,  or  among 
the  counties  of  the  same  kingdom. 

“ That  an  investigation  ol  the  effects  of  the  restrictive  system, 
at  this  time,  is  peculiarly  called  for,  as  it  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  petitioners,  lead  to  a strong  presumption  that  the  distress 
which  now  so  generally  prevails  is  considerably  aggravated  by 
that  system,  and  that  some  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the 
earliest  practicable  removal  of  such  of  the  restraints  as  may  be 
shown  to  be  most  injurious  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the 
community,  and  to  be  attended  with  no  compensating  benefit 
to  the  public  revenue. 

“ That  a declaration  against  the  anti-commercial  principles 
of  our  restrictive  system  is  of  the  more  importance  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  inasmuch  as,  in  several  instances  of  recent  oc- 
currence, the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  foreign  states  have 
assailed  their  respective  governments  with  applications  . for 
further  protective  or  prohibitory  duties  and  regulations,  urging 
the  example  and  authority  of  this  country,  against  which  they 
arc  almost  exclusively'  directed  as  a sanction  for  the  policy  of 
3uch  measures.  And  certainly,  if  the  reasoning  upon  which 
our  restrictions  have  been  defended  is  worth  anything,  it  will 
apply  in  behalf  of  the  regulations  of  foreign  states  against  us. 
They  insist  upon  our  superiority  in  capital  and  machinery,  as 
we  do  upon  their  comparative  exemption  from  taxation,  and 
wi'h  equal  foundation. 

“ That  nothing  more  would  tend  to  counteract  the  commer- 
cial hostility  of  foreign  states  than  the  adoption  of  a more  en- 
lightened and  more  conciliatory  policy  on  the  part  of  this 
country'. 

“ That  although,  as  a matter  of  mere  diplomacy7,  it  may 
sometimes  answer  to  hold  out  the  removal  of  particular  prohi- 
bitions or  high  duties,  as  depending  upon  corresponding  con- 
cessions by  other  states  in  our  favour, it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  maintain  our  restrictions,  in  cases  where  the  desired 
concessions  on  their  part  cannot  be  obtained.  (Jur  restrictions 
would  not  be  the  less  prejudicial  to  our  own  capital  and  in- 
dustry, because  other  governments  persisted  in  preserving  im- 
politic regulations. 

“ That,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  liberal  would  prove  to  be 
the  most  politic  course  on  such  occasions. 

“ That,  independent  of  the  direct  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
this  country  on  every  occasion  of  such  concession  or  relaxation, 
a great  incidental  object  would  be  gained  by  the  recognition  of 
a sound  principle  or  standard,  to  which  all  subsequent  arrange- 
ments might  be  referred,  and  by  the  salutary  influence  which  a 
promulgation  of  such  just  views  by  the  legislature,  and  by  the 
nation  at  large,  could  not  fail  to  have  on  the  policy'  of  other 
states. 

"That  in  thus  declaring,  as  your  petitioners  do,  their  con- 
viction of  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  tile  restrictive  system,, 
and  in  desiring  every  practicable,  relaxation  of  it,  they  have  in 
view  only  such  parts  of  it  as  are  not  connected,  or  are  only 
subordinately  so,  with  the  public  revenue.  As  long  as  the 
necessity  for  the  present  amount  of  revenue  subsists,  your 
petitioners  cannot  expect  so  important  a branch  of  it  as  the 
Customs  to  be  given  up,  nor  to  be  materially  diminished,  unless 
some  subs  itute.  less  objectionable,  be  suggested.  But  it  is 
against  every  restrictive  regulation  of  trade,  not  essential  to  the 
revenue — against  all  duties  merely  protective  from  foreign  com- 
petition— and  against  the  excess  of  such  duties  as  are  partly  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue,  and  partly  for  that  of  protection— that 
the  prayer  of  the  present  petition  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  wisdom  of  parliament. 

‘ Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that  your  honour- 
able House  will  he  pleased  to  take  the  subject  into  considera- 
tion, and  tn  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  calculated  to  give- 
greater  freedom  to  foreign  commerce,  and  thereby  to  increase 
the  resources  of  the  state." 

This  petition,  which  contains  in  an  epitomised  form 
the  whole  argument  of  Free  Trade,  but  in  which  no 
reference  could  he  made,  except  by  way  of  prophecy,  to 
such  illustrations  as  the  subsequent  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  this  country  could  supply,  gave  rise  to  an  ani- 


mated debate,  and  led  to  the  appointment  of  a committed 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  instance  of  the  Marquis,  of 
Lansdowne,  to  inquire  into  “ the  means  of  extending  and 
securing  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country,”  and  of  one 
for  a similar  purpose  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
evidence  supplied  to  these  committees  fully  established 
the  necessity  for  a change  in  our  external  commercial 
policy7,  and  formed  an  important  feature  in  Mr  Huskis- 
son’s  scarcely  less  oelebrated  speech  on  the  gilk  trade,  on 
the  2fth  of  February,  1 826.  I hope  1 may  be  pardoned  this 
reference  to  so  remarkable  an  historical  document  in 
connection  with  Free  Trade,  as  the  firm  of  which  I was 
at  that  time  a member  (Bell  and  Winkworth)  was  one  of 
the  comparatively  few  who  had  the  honouri,  and  as  some 
thought,  the  temerity  to  sign  it,  especially  as, the  trade 
in  which  I was  then  engaged  was  precisely  the  one  which 
was  likely  to  be,  and  eventually  was,  that  on  which  the 
experiment,  as  it  was  deemed,  was  first  tried.  It'is  not 
i often  that  the  propounders  or  first  advocates  of  theories 
; which  are  pregnant  with  blessings  on  society,  are  per- 
mitted to  see  their  results,  but  I am  delighted  to  be  able 
to  record  the  fact  under  his  own  hand  in. a letter  recently 
received  from  him,  that  this  veteran  commercial  re- 
former, Thomas  Tooke,  senr.,  is  still  in  the  land  of  the 
j living,  and  continues  to  take  a deep  interest  in  the.  evi- 
dence which  our  annual  statistics  of  i‘,‘  Trade  qnd  Navi- 
i gation”  so  abundantly  afford  of  the  soundness  and  success 
of  the  system  he  has  so  long  and  uniformly  advocated. 

A few  more  words,  and  1 have  done.  We  may  be 
told,  and  in  fact  we  are  sometimes  told  by  M.  Dupin.  the 
Belgian  monopolists  and  others,  that  our  object,  after 
all,  is  of  a mean  and  sordid  nature ; that  it  only  contem- 
plates the  best  mode  of  realising!  material  wealth,  and 
leaves  all  the  more  general  impulses  of  the  mind  unmoved 
and  undeveloped.  My  answer  is,  that  this  gives  only  a 
partial  and  imperfect  view  of  the  object  we  propose  to 
accomplish.  We  say  that  in  striking  off  the  fetters  from 
industry  we  are  doing  a great  act  of  justice  ;■  for  industry 
is  the  chief  property  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  The 
poor  man  Iras  only  his  labour  to  give'  in  exchange  for  the 
means  of  existence  and  the  comforts  of.  social  life.  To 
debar  him  from  the  free  use  of  this,  is  to  chain  him  to 
the  earth,  and  to  prevent  him  from  asserting  the  time 
dignity  of  his  nature. 

By  setting  labour  and  capital  free,  we  encourage  in- 
dustry, while  we  render  it  additionally  productive  ; and 
we  repress  idleness,  w'hich  is  ever  the  fruitful  source  of 
vice  and  crime,  the  effects  of  which  are  painfully  illus- 
trated in  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples  and  the  beggars  of 
Spain.  But  industry  nerves  the  arm,  braces  the  health, 
gives  cheerfulness  to  the  mind,  and  is  in, natural  alliance 
with  all  the  virtues  wdiich  grace  and  adorn  humanity. 

The  only  effectual  way  to  encourage  industry  is  to 
ensure  to  it  an  adequate  reward,  and  this  is  most  effec- 
tually accomplished  by  setting  it  free  from  restrictions. 
Were  this  done  uniyer-ally,  its  t .tendency  would  un- 
doubtedly be,  other  circumstances  lining  equal,  to  promote 
a more  equitable  distribution  of  thecomfoitsoflife  among 
the  different  classes  of  the  community.  In  the1 best,  states 
of  society  there  will  be  some  who  are  poor  ; but  the  lower 
forms  of  poverty,  destitution,  beggary,  and  squalid  want 
need  not  be  ; and  where  they  exist,  they  are  generally 
the  results  of  vice,  iiot  unfrequently  aggravated  by  some 
artificial  and  unjust  regulations  of  the  social  system.  By 
setting  industry  flee,  it  is  plain  that  we  promote,  so  far 
as  legislation  can  promote,  the  general  happiness  of  the 
community,  and  the  advance  of  collective  man  in  the 
onward  careerof  improvement  and  civilisation.  We  also 
get  rid  of  class  legislation,  which  is  a fertile  source  of 
political,  discontentment!  ■ When  England  repealed  her 
corn  laws,  she  not  only  greatly  increased  her  trade,  but 
extinguished  a large  amount  of  seditious  1 febling,  which 
has  not  si n<ie  been  heard  of. 

But  another,  and, probably  the  'greatest  benefit  resulting 
from  Free  Trade  among  nations,  and  it  is  the  last  to 
which  1 shall  allude,  and  with  which  also  I shall  Con- 
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elude  this  paper,  already,  I fear,  too  long,  is  that  it 
naturally  leads  to  the  avoidance  of  war,  and  to  the  culture 
of  the  arts  of  peace.  It  obviously  tends  to  prevent  war, 
and  even  to  mitigate  its  horrors  when  itcan  be  no  longer 
prevented. 

True  political  economy  teaches  us  that  we  are  all 
members  of  one  family,  and  that  the  impoverishment 
of  one  is  an  injury  to  the  rest.  Every  article  of 
merchandise  passing  between  England  and  France  tends 
to  create  an  interest  in  each  country,  which  is  opposed  to 
war.  Manchester  hates  war  because  it  stops  trade,  and 
even  its  patriotism  was,  though  doubtless,  erroneously, 
suspected  of  hanging  tire  on  a recent  occasion  when  the 
honour  of  the  country  was  supposed  to  be  at  stake. 
Eussia  may  be  a worse  customer  to  us  to-morrow  for 
every  shot  that  we  fired  at  her  yesterday.  Twice  during 
the  late  war,  Odessa  was  in  our  power,  and  twice  it  was 
spared ; perhaps  humanity  whispered  to  both  commanders 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  destroy  a commercial  city, 
which  we  might  recently  have  visited  as  friends,  especially 
as  its  destruction  would  not  tell  effectually  on  the  real 
objects  of  the  war.  War  may  be  necessary  and  then, 
but  not  otherwise,  war  is  just.  But  at  all  events,  and 
whether  just  or  unjust,  it  is  a great  calamity,  and  may 
destroy  in  a single  moment  the  accumulated  results  of 
years  of  peaceful  industry.  It  is  true  that  we  ought  to 
avoid  war  from  purely  conscientious  motives  ; but  as  the 
world  at  large  has  not  yet  attained  to'  the  pinnacle  of 
moral  perfection,  and  as  the  best  of  us  may  fall  short  of 
that  Christian  regard  to  our  neighbours  which  equals  in 
intensity  the  love  that  we  feel  for  ourselves,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  reinforce  our  virtue  by  the  less  transcendental 
consideration,  that  in  this  case  our  duty  and  our  interest 
are  the  same. 

I would,  therefore,  urge  the  importance  of  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  among  nations,  from  its  tendency  to 
prevent  unnecessary  wars,  and  to  promote  “ peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  among  men.” 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  congratulate  the  Society 
that  we  are  presided  over  on  this  occasion  by  a gentlemen 
so  well  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  subject 
of  mv  paper,  as  well  by  his  large  and  long  experience  as 
an  eminent  Liverpool  merchant,  as  by  the  intelligence 
he  has  brought  to  bear  on  many  branches  of  political 
economy,  particularly  that  which  relates  to  decimal 
coinage.  He  presided  oyer  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  that 
subject,  and  made  some  valuable  suggestions  towards  the 
solut.on  ot  that  difficult  problem.  To  communicate 
useful  knowledge  has  ever  been  his  highest  ambition, 
and  his  recent  munificent  donation  in  that  direction  to 
his^  fellow  townsmen,  will  carry  his  name  down  to  pos- 
terity as  one  ot  the  greatest  benefactors  to  the  cause  of 
moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  present  age. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  would  take  that  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning a tact  which  would  be  interesting  to  all, 
and  he  believed  was  not  generally  known.  Previous 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  had  expressed  a wish  to  have  the 
assistance  of  Br'tish  knowledge  in  the  carrying  out  of 
free-trade  measures  in  his  empire.  A committee  was 
appointed  in  this  country,  consisting  of  English  merchants 
and  others,  of  whom  he  (the  chairman)  had  the  honour 
of  being  one,  and  a sum  of  money  was  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  information  as  to  the  bonded 
warehouse  system  as  carried  on  in  this  country.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Eussia  however  interfered 
with  the  proposed  arrangements,  but  lie  believed  the 
subject  would  be  speedily  revived,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
the  information  obtained  would  aid  the  Emperor  in 
carrying  out  his  views,  which  he  believed  to  be  those  of 
an  honest  and  sincere  advocate  of  free-trade. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  said,  as  the  author  of  the  paper  had 


made  no  allusion  to  free-trade  in  South  America,  he 
would  offer  a few  remarks  on  that  subject.  The  South. 
American  colonies  were  not  represented  in  the  Brussels- 
Congress,  but  still  considerable  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  principles  of  free-trade  in  that  country,  particularly 
in  Chili,  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  civi- 
lization there.  Besides  the  relaxation  of  duties  upon 
nearly'  every  description  of  raw  material,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  for  agricultural  and  mining  opera- 
tions, which  formed  the  staple  industry  of  the  country, 
the  confederation  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  adopted  measures- 
for  the  free  interchange  of  productions  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  Andes.  Progress  in  the  same  direction  had 
also  been  made  in  other  provinces  of  the  Eio  de  la  Plata, 
and  generally’  throughout  South  America  these  principles 
were  spreading.  It  had  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wink- 
worth  that  this  paper  would  be  translated  into  French  -r 
he  (Mr.  Hyde  Clarke)  hoped  that  it  would  also  be 
rendered  into  Spanish,  which  was  the  language  of  no  less 
than  40,000,000  of  people,  active  and  enterprising,  and 
who  take  a deep  interest  in  this  subject,  and  perhaps  the 
best  means  of  circulating  free-trade  doctrines  in  Spain 
was  by  causing  discussion  upon  the  subject  in 
South  America,  for  an  active  intercourse  was  carried 
on  between  the  two  countries.  In  France,  and 
indeed  on  the  continent  generally,  the  bitter  feeling 
against  England  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests was  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  free-trade. 
There  was  hardly  a great  public  measure  carried  in  this 
country  which  was  not  interpreted  as  intended  to  benefit 
ourselves  at  the  expense  of  our  neighbours.  He  more 
particularly  alluded  to  the  prejudice  which  even  still 
existed  with  regard  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies.  Many  enlightened  men  were  not 
ashamed  to  assert  that  the  English  had  emancipated 
their  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  the  French  colonists. 
It  was  an  absurd  notion,  but  it  showed  the  depth  of  the 
prejudice.  One  great  benent  arising  from  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  would  be  to  enlist  the  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent in  the  cause  of  progress,  peace,  and  commercial 
industry,  which  would  not  allow  those  opportunities  for 
war  which  might  otherwise  be  directed  against  us.  It 
was  a matter  for  congratulation  to  the  members  of  tire 
Society  that  they  had  been  so  ably  represented  at  Brus- 
sels. Free-trade  had  ceased  to  be  a party  question  ; it 
was  now  a pure  matter  of  science,  and  the  adhesion  to  it 
of  a Society’  having  so  high  a reputation  on  the  continent, 
could  not  fail  to  have  exercised  a powerful  influence  on 
the  delinerations  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sidney  said  no  member  of  the  Society’  had 
a better  right  to  offer  his  opinions  on  this  subject  than 
Mr.  Winkworth.  Although  he  belonged  to  one  of  the 
practical  trades  in  the  country,  he  had  become  an  early 
convert  to  the  principle  of  unrestricted  commerce  ; but 
he  (Mr.  Sidney)  was  sorry  that,  having  done  him  this 
bare  justice,  he  could  go  no  farther  in  complimenting 
him  upon  his  paper.  He  must  raise  the  same  objection 
to  it  that  he  had  raised  some  years  since  when  Mr.  Henry 
Cole  made  a proposition  of  a similar  character  to  that 
contained  in  the  paper  now  before  them,  viz.,  to  convert 
foreign  nations  to  the  cause  of  free-trade  by’  abstract 
reasoning.  He  was  convinced  that  discussion  carried  on 
in  the  tone  of  this  paper,  which  was  unexceptional  as 
addressed  to  an  English  community,  would  never  have 
the  effect  of  converting  foreigners.  It  was  not  reasoning 
that  brought  this  country  to  the  adoption  of  these 
principles.  The  eloquent  writings  of  Adam  Smith  and 
others,  were  no  doubt  convincing  to  the  intelligent 
minds  of  the  country  ; it.  was  not  by  them,  however,  that 
the  cause  of  free- trade  was  carried,  but  by’  the  strong 
pressure  of  necessity.  It  was  the  potatoe  famine  in  Ire- 
land that  created  the  pressure.  In  dealing  with  foreign 
nations  he  thought  they’  were  not  justified  in  assuming  a 
proud  position  for  themselves  in  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  fact  was,  people  were  forced  into  making 
their  fortunes  under  the  operations  of  free-trade,  and 
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they  must  endeavour  to  deal  with  foreign  nations  in  the 
same  way.  There  were  three  or  four  nations  in  Europe 
whose  interest  it  was  to  adopt  free-trade,  but  they  could 
only  be  convinced  of  this  by  arguing  the  question  from  a 
foreign  point  of  view ; they  must  take  up  some  particu- 
lar calling  or  occupation,  and  show  them  what  they 
would  get  by  free-trade.  Denmark  might  be  instanced 
as  a country  which,  until  the  introduction  of  free-trade, 
scarcely  exported  anything  at  all ; but  since  the  removal 
of  restrictions  upon  commerce,  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
had  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  large  quantities 
of  oats  and  barley  were  now  grown  there,  and  would  be 
to  a greater  extent  upon  the  development  of  the  railway 
system  in  that  country.  But  they  could  not  go  on 
reclaiming  land  for  want  of  English  agricultural  imple- 
ments. Although  they  had  no  iron,  and  although 
there  was  not  an  iron  foundry  in  the  country,  yet  there 
was  a duty  imposed  upon  English  agricultural  imple- 
ments which  almost  amounted  to  a prohibition.  In  such 
a case  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  read  an  essay  upon  the 
principles  of  free-trade ; they  must  lay  before  them  an 
account  of  what  the  employment  of  English  agricultural 
implements  would  do  for  them — -what  was  the  cost — 
what  was  the  duty — and  show  them  what  immense 
gainers  they  would  be  if  they  allowed  the  free  introduc- 
tion of  those  implements  into  the  country.  Passing  to 
Austria,  where  not  long  ago  there  was  held  a magnifi- 
cent agricultural  exhibition,  yet  it  was  a fact  that  ten 
of  thousands  of  acres  in  Hungary  were  only  waiting 
for  the  plough  to  yield  enormous  crops.  Up  to  within  a 
recent  period  serf  labour  was  entirely  employed,  and 
agricultural  implements  were  not  much  valued  on  that 
account,  but  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  had  had  the 
natural  tendency  to  make  labour  dearer,  and  they  were 
beginning  to  see  that- by  our  drills,  our  horse-hoes,  and 
our  ploughs,  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  might  be 
saved  ; but  a barrier  to  the  introduction  of  these  imple- 
ments was  raised,  first  by  a duty  on  iron,  and  next  by  a 
duty  upon  the  implements.  The  way  to  convince 
such  people  was  not  to  inculcate  abstract  principles,  but 
to  show  them  what  their  farmers  would  gain  by  an  unre- 
stricted importation  of  English  implements.  The  great 
exhibition  in  Paris  last  year  must  have  cost  the  govern- 
ment not  less  than  £50,000,  whilst  an  equal  amount  was 
distributed  in  prizes.  At  the  very  time  that  the  go- 
vernment was  spending  that  large  amount  in  promoting 
agricultural  knowledge,  there  was  an  almost  prohibitive 
duty  upon  implements  that  were  absolutely  essential  to 
good  farming.  One  of  the  greatest  modern  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  in  this  country  consisted  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  superphosphate  of  lime  to  root  crops  in 
particular,  but  its  introduction  into  France  was  prohi- 
bited on  the  ground  that  those  chemical  products  which 
were  not  enumerated  were  absolutely  prohibited.  That 
was  a far  greater  discouragement  to  French  agriculture 
than  could  be  countervailed  by  the  prizes  given  in  a 
hundred  years.  Another  illustration  of  the  unfavourable 
working  of  restriction  was,  that  although  a great  re- 
duction had  been  made  upon  the  duties  upon  complete 
ploughs  in  France,  ploughshares  alone  could  not  be  im- 
ported. The  result  was,  that  the  trade  in  ploughs  with 
France  was  not  worth  the  attention  of  manufacturers 
here. 

Mr.  Ambrose  Moore  felt  called  upon  to  express  a 
•different  view  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  inculcation 
of  the  principles  of  free-trade  should  be  carried  on.1 
He  admitted  that  it  was  not  becoming  in  them  to  speak 
as  if  they  had  been  long  ago  enlightened  on  this  subject.) 
Indeed,  there  still  remained  a large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity who  were  unconvinced,  whilst  there  were  very 
many  who  had  not,  until  recently,  adopted  right  views 
with  reference  to  it.  But  he  must  say  that  to  address 
the  leading  public  men  of  foreign  countries  upon  the 
principles  of  free-trade  was,  in  his  judgment,  the  best, 
mode  of  beginning.  lie  adopted  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  last  speaker,  that  it  did  not  become  them  to  boast 


that  they  adopted  new  principles  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world  at  large,  but,  nevertheless,  they  had  not  sought 
to  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others. 
The  leading  motive  undoubtedly  was  to  benefit  our 
own  population,  but  incidentally  with  that,  other 
nations  with  whom  we  hold  commercial  intercourse 
were  benefited.  The  only  difference  between  his 
fi'iend  Mr.  Winkworth  and  the  last  speaker,  was  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  they  should  begin  to  inculcate 
upon  others  sound  commercial  views.  Mr.  Winkworth 
would  inculcate  principles,  while  Mr.  Sidney  would  let 
the  people  be  driven  to  adopt  them  by  the  pressure  of 
necessity.  That  appeared  to  him  to  be  very  like  saying 
they  ought  not  to  educate  a physician  for  his  profession, 
but  they  should  let  mankind  feel  the  pressure  of  disease, 
and  then  set  about  effecting  the  cure. 1 The  author  of 
the  paper  had  called  attention  to  the  celebrated  petition 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tooke,  and  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1820,  but  he  had  scarcely  mentioned  with  the 
honour  which  itdesei  ved  the  name  of  Huskisson.  Mr.  Sid- 
ney argued  that  the  principles  inculcated  in  that  petition, 
and  so  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  were  inoperative 
until  some  great  pressure  arrived.  That  pressure  came 
in  the  shape  of  the  potatoe  famine  in  Ireland,  rendering 
further  supplies  of  food  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  it 
was  that  the  free-trade  principles  previously  inculcated  by 
such  men  as  he  had  mentioned,  were  carried  into  practical 
operation  ; but  if  these  principles  had  not  been  previously 
impressed  upon  the  public  mind,  they  would  not  have 
known  where  to  turn  for  a remedy  when  the  disaster  oc- 
curred. He  had  never  heard  a better  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  of  free-trade  than  that  which  was  given  by  an 
operative  in  the  stocking  trade  at  Belper,  many  years  ago. 
Food  was  scarcely  attainable  in  sufficient  quantity  by  the 
poorer  classes,  whilst,  from  the  restrictions  upon  trade 
an  enormous  quantity  of  stockings  remained  unsaleable. 
The  remark  of  the  workman  was,  that  as  they  had 
millions  of  pairs  of  stockings  which  were  wanted  by 
millions  of  pairs  ot  legs  in  America,  and  as  there  were 
millions  of  quarters  of  corn  in  America  which  they  could 
not  consume,  what  was  to  prevent  an  interchange  of  the 
commodities  which  each  country  required.  He  believed 
if  his  friend  Mr.  Winkworth’s  paper  were  translated  and 
circulated  abroad,  it  would  lead  the  way  towards  enabling 
foreign  nations,  when  a popular  necessity  arose,  to  seethe 
remedy  they  could  apply ; whereas,  if  that  foundation 
were  not  laid,  when  the  pressure  came  they  would  not 
know  where  to  go  for  the  remedy. 

Dr.  Watts  wished  to  say  a word  with  reference  to 
tire  exception  which  Mr.  Sidney  had  taken  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  other  nations  were  to  be  converted  to  the 
true  principles  of  trade.  He  enlarged  upon  the  effects 
which  free-trade  measures  had  had  upon  the  staple 
manufactures  of  Coventry — watches  and  ribbons,  and 
remarked  that  there  never  was  such  a trade  in  that 
town  as  had  been  carried  on  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  under  an  unrestricted  policy.  He  added  that, 
with  regard  to  the  watch  trade,  he  considered  the  •‘Hall- 
mark” upon  the  cases  tantamount  to  a restrictive  duty 
upon  them,  the  effect  of  which  had  been,  that  whilst  the 
English  manufactured  watch  was  prized  above  all 
others  by  the  Americans,  the  watch  trade  with  that 
country  had  altogether  failed.  At  the  present  time  the 
Americans  took  the  works  of  the  watches  from  England 
without  the  cases,  which  they  manufactured  for  them- 
selves without  such  restrictions  being  imposed  upon 
them.  The  watch  trade  had  therefore  suffered  very 
greatly.  He  then  remarked  upon  the  spread  of  free-trade 
principles  in  thiscountry  by  means  of  the  abstract  reason- 
ing of  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  and  the  othermembers  of 
the  league,  and  he  believed  they  were  still  steadily  ex- 
tending. Between  the  years  1842  and  1853,  there  were 
repealed  no  less  than  22  millions  of  import  duties  in  this 
country,  and  yet  the  revenue  of  the  country  had  not  suf- 
fered. They  were  still  collecting  upwards  of  £20,000,000 
of  import  duties,  and  of  that  sum  they  were  throwing 
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away  something  like  6J  millions  in  the  shape  of  profit  to 
the  importers,  which  might  otherwise  be  giving  employ- 
ment to  a quarter  of  a million  of  people  at  the  wages  of 
£1  per  week.  Dr.  Watts  further  illustrated  his  argu- 
ments by  a reference  to  the  restrictive  influence  of  the 
excise  duty  upon  the  manufacture  of  paper,  which  he 
said  not  only  tied  the  hands  of  our  own  manufacturers, 
but  enabled  foreigners  to  excel  them  in  some  descriptions 
of  that  article.  He  gave  his  cordial  approval  to  the 
course  which  Mr.  Winkworth  had  suggested,  as  a means 
of  inculcating  the  principles  of  unrestricted  trade  on 
foreign  nations. 

Mr.  May  remarked  that  the  reason  why  America 
did  not  take  our  watches  was  not  because  of  any 
direct  prohibition  occasioned  by  the1  “Hall-mark,” 
which  was  merely  an  indication  that  the  article  was  of  a 
certain  quality,  but  on  account  of  the  higher  standard 
of  gold  required  in  this  country.  They  were  compelled 
to  use  gold  of  18  carats,  whilst  the  Americans  were 
satisfied  with  12  carats,  and,  therefore,  America  chose 
to  take  English  manufactured  movements  without  the 
cases.  He  added,  that  in  England  they  had  never  made 
watch  cases  separately  for  exportation,  but  they  had 
made  watches  complete  for  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
whilst  English  chronometers  were  excluded  by  the'  tariff' 
of  France,  it  was  a great"compliment  to  a French  officer 
to  present  him  with  an  English  chronometer. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Beaumont  said,  although  he  could  give  no 
information  witli  regard  to  the  iron  trade  in  Sweden,  he 
could  state  that  in  Prussia  there  was  iron  of  as  good  a 
quality  as  any  in  Sweden,  but  the  fiscal  regulations  were 
such  that  the  English  manufacturers  could  not  import  it. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton,  M.P.,  said,  although  he  had 
been  an  honest  protectionist,  he  felt  bound  to  acknowledge 
the  advantages  which  the  alteration  of  our  commercial 
system  in  1846,  and  the1  establishment  of  free-trade  had 
rendered  to  the  country,  and  he  was  anxious  to  express  the 
gratification  he  had  experienced  in  listening  to  the  very 
able  paper  of  Mr.  Winkworth.  It  was  just  what  he 
had  expected  from  a gentleman  of  his  intelligence,  ob- 
servation, and  experience,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  it 
would  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  should  be  rendered  to  him  for 
the  address  he  had  delivered. 

Professor  Leone  Levi  said,  that,  he  rose  with  great 
pleasure  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  moved  by  the  hon. 
member  for  the  University  of  Dublin.  In  discussing 
the  subject  of  free-trade,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  were  two  distinct  principles  ;1  first,  the  abolition  of 
protective  duties,  and,  secondly,  the  abolition  of  duties 
tor  revenue.  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  proceedings  of 
the  Brussels  Congress  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a very 
powerful  influence,  and  with  reference  to  the  latter,  they 
could  not  ignore  the  fact,  that  the  abolition  of  customs 
duties  materially  depended  on  the  financial  system  of 
each  country.  Certain  reforms  might  be  considered  ad- 
visable— protection  might  be  given  up  as  a principle, 
but  when  it  came  to  be  a question  of  revenue,  then  great 
difficulty  was  experienced.  If  it  was  difficult  in  Eng- 
land where  the  principles  of  taxation  are  so  well  under- 
stood, where  a free  Parliament  and  an  intelligent  people; 
would  be  ready  to  sanction  any  system  of  taxation  tiiat 
was  deemed  the  best,  to  resort  exclusively  to  direct 
taxation,  how  much  more  that  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  in  continental  countries,  where  they  had 
hard  work  to  get  money  in  any  way.  The  propor- 
tion which  indirect  taxes  now  bore  to  the  general  re- 
venue was  very  great  in  this  as  in  other  countries.  In 
England,  for  instance,  £22,000,000  were  raised  in  Cus- 
toms Duties,  and  £17, 000, OOOin  Excise, in  all  £39.000,000, 
out  of  a total  revenue  of  about  £70,000,000.  In  other 
countries  the  proportion  was  somewhat  similar.  In 
Austria,  out  of  a revenue  of  264,000,000  florins,  there 
were  exacted  140,000,000  florins  in  direct  taxes.  Any 
sudden  abolition  of  Customs  Duties  could  not  therefore 


be  expected.  As  an  appendix  to  the  valuable  paper  which: 
had  been  read,  he  begged  to  submit  the  practical  results 
of  the  Congress  in  the  different  voeux  or  resolutions 
which  they  passed  on  several  important  points.  These 
resolutions  had  distinct  reference  to  special  grievances, 
and  they  were,  in  fact,  an  able  combination  of  abstract 
principles  and  practical  remedies.  The  first  resolution 
had  immediate  reference  to  the  Dutch  Colonies,  where  a 
good  deal  of  monopoly  still  existed.  The  second  applied 
to  such  obstructions  as  the  Sound  Dues,  &c.  The  third 
and  subsequent  ones  to  Customs  Duties;  &c.,  &c. : — 

1.  That  all  that  remains  of  the  Colonial  sj’stem  be  abolished. 

2 . That  the  river  navigation  which  forms  the  means  of  inter- 
national communication  be  freed  from  every  restriction,  and 
that  a 1 passage  and  transit  duties  existing  in  these  rivers  and 
straits  he  abolished. 

3.  That  all  that  concerns  the  declaration  of  merchandise 
destined  for  importaiion,  exportation,  and  transit,  be  subject  to 
as  simple  formalities  as  possible. 

4.  That  it  is  desirable  that  in  all  substances  for  food  there 
should  be  a complete  and  permanent  freedom  of  importation 
and  exportation,  and  that  this  double  principle  be  established 
upon  the  foundation  of, an  International  Law. 

5.  That  the  wine  duties  which,  especially  in  England,  are 
equivalent  to  a prohibition,  should  be  subjected  to  a considerable 
reduction. 

6.  That  the  protective  import  duties  on  raw  materials,  such 
as  fuel  and  iron,  be  gradually  and  definitively  abolished  within 
the  least  possible  time. 

7.  That  the  legislation  upon  passports  be  modified,  so  as  to 
secure  the  free  circulation  of  persons  without  any  fiscal  duties, 
and  without  any  visas  being  necessary  for  their  entry  into  dif- 
ferent countries. 

8.  That  the  teaching  of  political  economy  should  be  intro- 
duced into  all  educational  establishments,  and  that  teachers 
should  be  provided  able  to  teach  the  science,  and  render  it 
popular. 

9.  That  iii  all  countries  a general  custom-house  reform  shall 
forthwith  be  adopted,  immediate,  total  and  progressive,  and 
independently  of  reciprocity,  and  that  in  introducing  such  a 
reform,  the  government  will  act  in  the  interest  of  justice  ; in 
the  general  interest  of  nations ; in  the  special  interest  of  the 
working  classes ; in  the  interest  of  the  protected  industries 
themselves,  and  also  in  the  interest  of  their  own  finances. 

Mr.  Levi  concluded  by  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Winkworth. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Winkworth. 

Mr.  Winkworth  begged  to  thank  his  friends  for  the 
flattering  terms  in  which  they  had  been  pleased  to  speak 
of  his  paper.  He  regretted  that  time  would  not  allow  of 
his  proving  to  some  extent,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  continental  protectionists  were  not  so  insensible  to 
reasoning  as  Mr.  Sidney  had  asserted.  In  his  (Mr. 
Winkworth’s)  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Silk 
Department  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  in  other  docu- 
ments, he  had  quoted  passages  from  his  correspondence 
with  manufacturers  and  his  co-jurors  in  France,  Switzer- 
land, Prussia,  and  Austria,  testifying  to  the  progress  of 
the  great  principle  he  was  advocating  in  the  public  mind. 
During  the  past  year  such  testimonies  had  largely  accu- 
mulated, and  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  expect,  as  his 
friend  Mr.  Moore  had  so  ably  argued  from  past  experience 
in  this  country,  that  when  circumstances  sufficiently 
urgent  or  encouraging  arose,  the  governments  of  other 
countries  would  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the  doctrines  of 
free-trade  in  all  their  integrity.  His  paper  had  elicited 
facts  and  arguments  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
were  valuable  as  contributions  to  what,  he  hoped  he 
might,  without  presumption,  call  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  Secretary  announced  that,  on  Wednesday 
evening  next,  the  27th  inst.,  a paper  “On  some 
Combinations  and  Phenomena  that  occur  among 
the  Elements  engaged  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Iron,  and  in  the  Conversion  of  Iron  into  Steely” 
by  Mr.  Christopher  Binks,  would  be  read. 
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FRANKFORT  PHILANTHROPIC  CONGRESS, 

1857. 

At  a Conference  held  at  Paris  in  1855,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Societe  d’Ecouoinie  Charitable,  it  was 
agreed  that  International  Congresses  should  he  held,  if 
possible,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  chief  cities  of  Europe, 
for  the  discussion  of  subjects  having  a practical  bearing 
on  the  welfare  of  the  industrious  classes. 

The  first  of  these  Congresses  was  held  very  success- 
fully at  Brussels,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  was 
attended  by  several  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in- 
cluding a deputation  from  the  Council,  who  full}' appre- 
ciated the  intimate  connexion  between  the  welfare  of 
the  working  population  and  the  prosperity  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
subjoined  programme,  that  among  the  subjects  selected 
for  discussion  at  the  next  Congress  is  that  of  Indus- 
trial Instruction,  to  which  the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  has  given  such  important  furtherance  by  insti- 
tuting the  system  of  Examinations.  The  Congress 
will  also  take  into  consideration  the  system  of  pa- 
tronage, or  protection  and  assistance  of  apprentices, 
for  which  much  has  been  done  in  some  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  of  which  the  value  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  defects  of  the 
present  system  of  apprenticeship  in  England. 

The  following  document  has  been  issued  by  the 
Managing  Committee  at  Frankfort : — 

“ At  the  International  Philanthropic  Congress,  which 
met  at  Brussels,  in  September,  1856,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Congress  should  be  placed  upon  a permanent 
basis,  and  instructions  were  given  to  the  Committee  of 
Management  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  out 
this  resolution.  After  consultation  with  the  Vice-Pre- 
sidents and  Foreign  Delegates,  the  Committee  determined 
that  the  second  meeting  of  the  Congress  should  be  held 
in  1857,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  the  central  situation 
of  which  would  be  convenient  to  the  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  Europe. 

“ The  town  of  Frankfort  has  responded  favourably  to 
this  proposal,  and  a Committee  has  been  formed,  which, 
iu  conjunction  with  that  at  Brussels,  has  drawn  up  the 
following  programme  of  questions  to  be  discussed  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Suction  I.  (Charity.) 

1.  The  object  anil  limits  of  public  relief.  Should  this  be  con- 
fined to  affording  board  and  lodging  iu  a workhouse  to  those 
relieved  ? 

2.  The  position  of  domestic  servants;  means  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  servants  of  both  sexes. 

3.  Co  operation  of  employers  of  labour  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  employed.  The  question  of  combining 
charitable  or  provident  institutions  with  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  establishments. 

4.  The  means  of  remedyin  r the  abuse  of  strong  drinks,  and 
stopping  the  progress  of  intemperance. 

Section  II.  (Education.) 

1.  The  means  ot  encouraging,  improving,  and  extending 
popular  educate  n.  The  question  of  compulsory  attendance  at 
school.  Tlte  combining  school  education  with  apprenticeship. 
Assistance  to  apprentices  (patronage  den  apprentis ). 

2.  Education  of  infants;  public  nurseries  ; infant  schools,  or 
Kinder -garten. 

3.  Organization  of  elementary  instruction  in  manufactures 
and  agriculture. 

Section  III.  (Prison  Reform.) 

1.  Results,  both  physical  and  moral,  of  the  solitary  system  in 
various  countries. 

2.  What  arr  the  proper  limits  within  which  this  system 
should  be  confin'd? 

3.  Should  the  ticket  of  leave  system  ( liberations  provisoiret 
vu  conditvmellre)  be  admitted,  an  t if  so.  under  what  conditions  ? 

4.  The  state,  progress,  and  results  of  reformatory  institutions 
in  various  countries,  such  as  penitentiaries,  reformatory  schools, 
agricultural  reformatory  settlements,  &c.  Their  effect  on  young 
delinquents,  beggars,  and  tramps,  vicious  children,  and  thuse 
that  have  been  utterly  neglected. 


“ These  questions  have  been  chosen  from  amongst  those 
which  rightly  occupy  the  attention  of  legislators,  and  of 
all  who  are  strongly  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  working  and  indigent  classes. 
Several  of  them  had  already  been  recommended  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  Congress  at  Brussels. 

“ The  division  of  the  Congress. into  three  sections  will 
be  similar  to  that  at  Brussels,  and  the  arrangements 
adopted  there  will  be  followed,  with  the  exception  of 
any  modifications  which  may  be  found  desirable. 

“ A detailed  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed will  be  submitted  to  the  assembly  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  regular  debates.  Any  members  who  may  have 
proposals  or  communications  to  make,  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  Secretary  without  delay. 

“It  is  also  desired  that,  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
Brussels,  foreign  delegates  should  agree  to  furnish  an  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  their 
respective  countries,  mentioning  at  the  same  time  the 
most  recent  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  im- 
prove it. 

“ The  sittings  of  the  Congress  will  open  on  Monday, 
the  14th  September,  1857,  at  1 1 a.m.,  in  the  place  men- 
tioned on  the  tickets  of  admission.  These  tickets  will 
be  delivered  on  and  after  the  10th  September,  from  10  to 
4 o’clock,  at  No.  6,  Blochstrasse,  Frankfort,  on  payment 
of  20  francs. 

“ This  sum  is  intended  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  meeting,  and  of  printing  and  publishing  the  report  of 
the  debates,  of  which  a copy  will  be  sent  to  every 
member. 

“ The  Congress  at  Brussels  has  shown  the  great  im- 
portance of  these  Philanthropic  Meetings,  whete  men  of 
all  nations  oome  to  exchange  their  ideas,  and  to  place 
their  experience  at  the  service  of  all.  Thus,  all  that 
has  been  already  done  becomes  known,  improved  means 
are  suggested,  and  the  members  mutually  encourage 
each  other  to  proceed  with  their  charitable  mission.  The 
success  of  the  first  Congress  leads  to  the  hope  that  the 
ensuing  meeting  at  Frankfort  will  be  equally  numerous 
and  equally  useful. 

“ All  communications  relative  to  the  International 
Philanthropic  Congress  at  Frankfort,  should  be  ad- 
dressed (paid)  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of 
Management,  M.  Ic  Dacleur  G.  VarreNtrapp,  Jloch- 
strasse,  No.  4,  a Franc fort-sur-le- Mein.” 

Members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  purposing  to  attend 
the  Congress  are  invited  to  make  their  intentions  known 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  or  to  Mr.  T. 
Twining,  jun.,  the  Society’s  referee  for  Foreign  Corres- 
pondence, who  will  report  them  to  the  Frankfort  Com- 
mittee, and  transmit  any  documents  of  the  nature  specified 
iu  the  programme. 

faint  Caraspilitnct. 

<$, 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir,,- — I see  that  you  have  published  in  the  Society’s 
Journal  my  letters  to  the  Master  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  ‘ On  Middle  Class  Education,”  and  a letter  from 
Dr.  Booth  to  the  Daily  News  commenting  on  my  pro- 
posal. 

1 am  anxious  to  correct  one  misapprehension  into 
which  Dr.  Booth  has  fallen,  and  into  which  lie  may  per- 
haps lend  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  lie  says,  “ It  is  . 
objected  to  the  Society  of  Arts’  scheme  that  a consider- 
able latitude  of  choice  is  allowed,”  and  t lie  context  im- 
plies that  this  objection  is  made  by  me.  I can  assure 
him  that  I look  upon  this, feature  of  (he  scheme  as  an 
excellence,  not  as  a defect,  and  should  be  very  sorry  to 
see  it  altered.  The,  scheme  adopted  by  the  Society  was 
primarily  intended  for  members  .of  Mechanics’ Institutes, 
that  is,  speaking  generally,  for  men  who.  being  engaged 
in  various  occupations  during  the  day,  devote  their 
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evenings  or  spare  time  to  private  study  or  to  attendance 
at  an  evening  class.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  allow  such 
men  too  much  latitude  of  choice  among  the  subjects  of 
study.  I am,  fe„ 

F;  TEMPLE. 

Carnarvon,  May  18,  1857. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

o- 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

Par.  No. 

Delivered  on  May  2,  4,  and  5. 

J48.  Hong-Kong — Return. 

154.  Dietaries  for  Convicts,  &c.— Returns. 

134.  Civil  Appointments  (Army  and  Nary) — Returns. 

149.  Malta — Correspondence. 

Prisons— 20th  Report  of  the  Inspectors  (Northern  and  Eastern 
District  , Part 

Inland  Revenue — 1st  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Kaffir  Tribes) — Further  Papers. 

Colonial  Possessions — Reports. 

Delivered  on  9th  and  1. ! tk  May. 

1.  Bills— Transportation  and  Penal  Servitude. 

3.  Industrial  Schools. 

Canton — Further  Papers. 

Portendic  anl  Albreda-r-Convention. 

Prisons— 22ml  Report  of  the  Inspectors  (Southern  and  Western 
District),  Part  3. 

Delivered  on  May  12. 

2.  Harbours,  &c.  Bills— Birkenhead  Docks  Construction;  Bir- 

kenhead Docks  Management;  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead 
Docks  (Rates) ; Liverpool  Dock  Committee  and  Birkenhead 
Docks  ; Mersey  Conservancy  a d Dock  ; I , St.  Helen’s  Canal 
and  Railway  ; 5,  Clyde  Navigation  ; 3,  Weaver  Navigation; 
4,  Elie  Harbour;  5,  Fraserburgh  Harbour;  6 Great  Yar- 
m uth  Britannia  Pier;  7,  Lowestoft  and  Burgh  St.  Peter 
Ferry  and  Roads;  8,  Swansea  Harbour  Trust  and  Dock;  9, 
Br  ton  Ferry  Docks;  10,  Norfolk  Estuary;  1 1,  Sunken 
Yess -Is  Recovery  (limited) ; 1 2,  Swansea  Docks ; 13,  Ne  e 
Yalley  Drainage  and  Navigation  Improvement;  14,  North 
Lev  1 Drainage  ; 15,  Wearmouth  Bridge,  Ferries,  and  Ap 
proaclics;  6,  Victoria  •,  London ) Docks;  1 7.  Watchet  Har- 
bour Trust  and  Watchet  Harbour;  18,  Ely  Tidal  Harbour 
and  Railway;  19,  Liverpool  Town  and  Dock  Dues  (St. 
Helen's  Canal  and  Railway);  20,  Tyne  Improvement;  21, 
River  Slaney  Improvement— Board  of  Trade.  Reports. 

2.  Bills— Registration  of  Long  Leases  (Scotland). 

Judgments  Execution,  &c. 

Delivered  on  May  13. 

1.  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  (Balance  Sheet)— Account. 

€.  Committee  of  Selection — 1st  Report. 

10.  Merchant  Seamens  Fund — Account. 

12.  Increase  and  Diminution  (Pub  ic Offices) — Abstract  of  Account. 

13.  Navy  Estimates. 

14.  Post-office  Department  (Packet  Service) — Estimate. 

5.  Bill— General  Board  of  Health. 

National  Vaccine  Board — Annual  Report. 

Sound  Dues — Report  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 


■Treaty,  Protocol,  and  Convention. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  Geographical,  l.  Anniversary. 

Lin  aean,  1.  Anniversary. 

Tues.  Royal  inst.,  3.  Dr,  J.  P.  Lacaita,  LL.D.,  “On  Italian 
Literature — Tasso/” 

Meteorological,  7.  Mr.  Campbell,  “ On  a new  self-regis- 
tering >un  Dial.” 

Med.  and  Chirurg.,  8$. 

Zoological,  9. 

Civil  Engineers,  9.  President's  Annual  Conversazione. 

Wed.  London  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Robert  Bentley,  “ On  .systematic 
Botany,  with  especial  reference  to  the  natural  systems  of 
arrangement.” 

Society  of  Arts,  S.  Mr.  Christopher  Binlts,  “On  some 
Combinations  and  Phenomena  that  occur  among  the  ele- 
ments engaged  in  the  m inufacture  of  iron,  and  in  the  con- 
version of  Iron  into  Steel." 

Archaeological  Association,  8£. 

Tucks.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  J.  Tyndall,  “ On  Sound,  and  some 
associated  phenomena.” 

Royal  Society  Club,  G. 

Ant  quaries,  8. 

Royal, 

Fri.  Ethnological,  8.  Anniversary. 

Royal  Inst,  8A.  Prof.  A.  j.  Scott,  “Physics  and  Meta- 
physics.” 

Sat.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  E.  Frankland,  “On  the  Relation  of 
Chemistry  to  Graphic  and  Plastic  Art.” 

Royal  Botanic,  3|. 

Medical,  8. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[ From  Gazette , May.  15.] 

Dated  12 th  February , 1857. 

412.  Thomas  Turner  Grosvenor -street,  ' ommercial-road  East,  and 
Henry  Boyens,  George-street,  Commercial  road  East  — Im- 
provements in  apparatus  for  steering  ships  and  vessels,  and 
iiu  apparatus  foe  communicating  or  signalling  between  the 
deck  and  engine-room  or  steam  vessels. 

Dated  i'ith  March,  ib57. 

744.  Charles  Askew,  274,  Charles-street,  llampstead-road,  John 
Askew,  27.,  Charles- streqr,  i lampstead-road,  and  Henry 
Myers,  GO,  Upper  Charlotte-street — improvements  in  hy- 
draulic and  refrigerating  a,  paratus  for  the  purpo-e  of  raising 
sunken  vessels,  anchors,  and  all  other  submerged  budies, 
with  light  and  other  certain  apparatus  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. 

Dated  20th  March , 1857. 

780.  Edward  Gripper,  Winchester  Wharf,  Bankside,  Southwark — 
The  treatment  of  the  fruit  or  v getable  “ algorabas,  ” and  in 
the  application  of  the  same  as  food  for  cattle. 

Dated  25th  March , 1^7. 

830.  Geor  e Douglass  Early,  and  John  William  Edmonds,  Camber- 
well— A method  of  producing  glass  designs,  figures,  and  pat- 
terns. 

Dated  6 th  April , 1857. 

966.  Charles  Goodyear,  Leicester- square — Improvements  in  the 
man uf.icture  of  waterproof  boots  and  shoes,  applicable  also 
in  part  to  boots  and  shoes  of  other  kinds,  and  to  other  outer 
coverings  for  the  fe«-t. 

Dated  15 th  April , 1S57. 

1062.  Robert  Knowles,  Manchester— Certain  improvements  in  power 
looms  for  weaving. 

1064.  Louis  Barnett,  5,  New-street,  Bisliopsgate — Improvements  in 
the  making  and  cutting  out  of  garments. 

1066.  Charles  Goodyear, junr.,  LeicSster-square — An  improved  manu- 
facture  of  paper  knife. 

1068.  James  Payne,  Kirkcudbright — Improvements  in  scythes. 

1070.  Jacob  Safran,  WeJlclpse-square — improvements  in  locking  or 
fastening  combinations  of  drawers  in  chests,  tables,  nesis,  or 
otherwise. 

Dated  16 th  April , 1857. 

1072.  John  Sudbury  and  Alfred  William  Linsell,  Ilalstead,  Essex — 
An  improved  gas-regulator. 

1074.  Thomas  and  Frederick  Sugden,  Oldham  - Improvements  in 
sewing  machines. 

1076.  W illiam  VVcild,  Manchester — Improved  arrangements  for  print- 
ing, dyeing,  colouring  or  staining,  and  otherwise  preparing 
yarn-  or  threads  for  various  manufacturing  purposes. 

1080.  James  Warburton,  Addingham,  near  Otley,  Yorkshire — Im- 
provements m preparing  and  combing  wool  and  other  fibres. 

1082.  James  Warburton,  Addingham — Improvements  in  carding  ma- 
chinery. 

1084.  James  Warburton,  Addingham — Improvements  in  preparing 
and  combing  wool  and  other  fibres. 

Dated  IWi  April , 1857. 

1088.  Edward  Oldfield,  Adelphi  Iron  Works,  S lford — Improvements 
in  self-acting  mules  for  spinning  and  doubling.  (Partly  a 
communication.) 

1090.  Jean  Marie  Le  nidas  Caillaud,  Marshgate-lane,  Stratford, 
Essex  Improvements  in  removing  the  fur  from  the  skins  of 
rabbits,  and  in  preparing  rabbit,  calf,  and  other  skins  for 
tanning. 

Dated  IS  th  April,  1857. 

1092.  John  Smith,  Kidderminster — improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  carpets. 

1094.  Thomas  Harris,  Shiffnall — Certain  improvements  in  the  mode 
of  eon.structing  and  applying  horseshoes. 

1096.  David  Hunter  Brandon,  7,  Rue  des  Moulins,  Paris— Improve- 
ments in  fastenings  for  shutteis,  windows,  doors,  &c.  (A 
communication. ) 

1 1 00.  Gustav  Jahn,  43,  Bedford-row — Improvements  in  revolver  fire- 
arms. 

1102.  Chailes  Richard  Barnes,  New  York — Improvemrnts  in  means 
for  hulling  and  cleaning  rice,  and  other  grains  having  a hull 
or  husk. 

Dated  20th  April  1857 

1106.  Richard  Ford  StUrges,  Birmingham — A new  or  improved  manu- 
facture of  metallic  pens. 

1110.  Robert  Tindall,  junr.,  Fiaserbugh,  Aberdeen,  N.B. — Improve- 
ments in  harpoon  guns  and  ammunition. 

1112.  John  Underwood,  Gloucester-road — An  improved  method  of 
printing,  and  of  preparing  materials  employed  therein. 

1114,  William  Edward  Newton,  GG,  Chancery  -lane — Certain  im- 
provements in  meters  for  measuring  the  flow  of  gas,  water, 
or  other  fluids.  (A  communication  ) 

Dated  21  st  April.  Is57. 

1116.  Henry  Wimball,  Aldermaston,  Berkshire — Improvements  in 
pug  milks. 

1118.  William  Crighton,  Manchester,  and  Peter  Foxcroft,  Pendleton 
— Improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  preparing 
cotton,  wool,  or  other  fibrous  substances  to  be  spun. 

1120.  William  Gossage,  Widnc.-,  Lancashire—  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  kind,?  of  soap. 

1122.  Edwin  Marten,  Pratts-row,  Phipps -bridge,  Mitcham— Im- 
provements in  apparatus  for  regulating  the  pressure  and 
supply  of  gas. 
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1124.  Henry  Smart,  17,  Queen’s-terrace,  Bayswater — Improvements 
in  organs. 

Dated  22nd  April , 1857. 

1128.  Thomas  Burton,  Padiham,  Lancashire,  and  Simeon  Lord, 

Burnley — An  improved  self-acting  steam  pipe  regulator, 
■which  is  also  applicable  to  drying  cylinders,  and  other  similar 
purposes. 

1129.  James  Higgin  and  John  Lightfoot,  Manchester — An  improved 

compound  and  improvements  in  the  method  of  applying  the 
same  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  fibrous  or  textile  materials, 
the  same  being  applicable  to  the  fixing  of  colouring  matters 
or  pigments. 

1130.  William  Williams,  Liverpool — An  improved  propeller  for  pro- 

pelling ships,  boats,  and  other  vessels. 

1132.  William  Kendall,  Blawith,  Ulverstone,  Lancashire — Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  boxes  and  similar  articles,  and 
in  the  machinery  or  apparatus  to  be  employed  therein. 

1134.  Robert  Taylor,  Richard  Worswick,  and  John  Lovatt,  Ipswich 
— Improvements  in  railway  chairs,  and  in  the  mode  of  se- 
curing the  ends  of  rails  therein. 

1136.  Richard  Boxall  Grantham,  7,  Great  Scotland-yard,  and  John 
Grantham  and  Henry  Sharp,  Liverpool — Improvements  in 
graving  docks. 

1138.  William  Robertson,  Manchester— Certain  improvements  in 
machines  for  preparing  to  be  spun  cotton  and  other  fibrous 
materials.  * 

Dated  23 rd  April , 1857. 

1144.  James  Morison,  Paisley — Improvements  in  portable  shower  and 
6ponge  baths. 

1146.  George  Scarr  and  James  Pollard,  Burnley — Certain  imprQvc- 
ments  in  power  looms  for  weaving. 

1148.  John  Garnett,  81,  Wells  street,  Oxford-street — Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  corsets. 

1150.  Rudolph  Bodmer,  2,  Thavies-inn,  Holborn — Improvements  in 
safety  valves  for  steam  boilers.  (A  communication.) 

1152.  Albert  Demerit  Bishop,  Woolwich —An  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  windlasses. 

1154.  Alexander  la  Paraz,  10,  Gloucester-place,  Portman-square,  and 
Josephine  Mazel,  • 16,  King-street,  Portm-n-square— Im-  j 
provements  in  preparing  paints  and  varnishes,  t A commu- 
nication.) 

Dated  24 ill  April,  1857. 

1158.  Robert  Fowler  Swift  and  Richard  Swift,  7,  Wharf,  Wenlock- 
road.  City-road,  and  John  Cormes,  Balmes-road,  Hackney- 
Improved  machinery  for  washing,  wringing^  and  mangling 
clothes  or  fabrics. 

1160.  William  Clark,  53,  Chancery-lane — Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  embroidering.  (A  communication.) 

1162.  Thomas  Craddock,  137,  Tachbrook-street,  Pimlico — Certain 
improvements  in  the  steam  engine  and  the  steam  boiler. 

Dated  27 th  April , 1857. 

1180.  Charles  Cowper,  20,  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane — 
Improvements  in  electro-plating  and  depositing  metals.  (A 
communication.) 

1182.  William  Thompson  and  Hamilton  Woods,  Spring  Gardens  En- 
gine Works,  Newcastle-on-T)  ne — Improvements  in  lowering 
weights  by  means  of  cranes,  winches,  or  similar  apparatus. 

1184.  Peter  Armand  1«  Comte  de  Font ainemoreau,  4,  South-street, 
Finsbury — Improvements  in  obtaining  motive  power.  (A 
communication.) 

1186.  Alfred  Eddington,  Springfield,  Chelmsford — Improvements  in 
machinery  for  ploughing,  tilling,  and  draining  land 

1188.  William  Lev esley,  Sheffield — Improvements  in  manufacturing 
the  blanks  of  forks,  scissors,  cutlery,  chisels,  and  other  tools, 
which  improvements  are  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
spi  ings  for  pocket  knives,  and  other  like  articles,  now  pre 
pared  by  the  forging  process. 

Dated  28 th  April , 1S57. 

1195.  William  Armand  Gilbce,  4,  Sou;  h street,  Finsbury — An  im- 
proved mode  of  reefing  and  reducing  top-sails.  (A  commu- 
nication.) 

1197.  Wright  Jones,  Pendleton,  and  Thomas  Edwards,  Eccles — An 
improved  lubricator. 

1199.  George  Newton,  Upper  Thames-strcet — improvements  in  copy- 
ing and  other  presses. 

Dated  29 th  April , 1857. 

1203.  John  Aitken,  Esscx-strcet,  Islington — An  improvement  in  fur- 
naces for  melting  the  materials  of  glass,  iron,  and  other  me- 
tals, and  for  boiling  water  and  other  substances. 


1207. 

1209. 

1215. 

1217. 

1219. 

1221. 

1223. 

1225. 

1227. 

1229. 

1231. 

1233. 


1235. 

1239. 

1241. 

1243. 

1245. 


2704. 

2711. 

2720. 

3724. 

2735, 

2745. 

2795. 

2823. 

2843 

2855. 

2947. 

3041. 

167. 

233. 

539. 


William  Joseph  Curtis,  Crown-court,  Old  Broad- street— Im- 
provements in  apparatus  to  facilitate  passengers  ascending  to 
and  descending  from  the  roofs  of  omnibuses. 

Francois  Menusiei’,,39,  Rue  de  l’Ecliiquier,  Paris— An  improved 
bee-hive. 

George  Bartholomew,  Linlithgow,  N.B. — Improvements  in 
tanners’  and  curriers’  knives. 

Dated  30 th  April , 1857. 

Barnard  Barcroft,  Radcliffe -hall,  near  Manchester— Improve- 
ments in  d\  eing  and  printing, 

John  McDowall,  Walkinshaw  Foundry,  Johnstone,  Renfrew, 
N.B. — Improvements  in  .steam  hammers. 

William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improved  ma* 
cliinery  for  moulding  and  pressing  bricks.  (Acommunica- 
tion.) 

George  Powers,  Wellclose-square— An  improved  scuttle  for 
ships. 

Samuel  Robert  Lewis,  11,  Catherine-street — Improvements  in 
trowsers. 

John  Collins,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  furnaces  and 
flues,  and  in  kilns  and  drying  chambers. 

Dated  1st  Mai/.  1857. 

John  Avery,  32.  Essex-street,  Strand — An  improved  washing  or 
fulling  machine.  (A  communication.) 

Edward  Hawkes,  Birmingham — New  or  improved  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  pipes  for  smoking. 

John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn  fields— Improvements 
in  apparatus  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea.  (A  communica- 
tion ) 

Richard  Leake  and  Matthew  Sykes,  Barnsley,  Yorkshire  — Im- 
provements in  consuming  smoke  and  generating.heat  in  fur- 
naces of  steam  engine  or  other  boilers,  also  heating  the  feed 
water  of  the  said  boilers,  therefore  economizing  fuel  to  a 
great  extent. 

Dated  2nd  May , 1857. 

Edward  Tucker,  Belfast — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
starch. 

Charles  Chatel,  45,  Essex-street,  Strand — Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  blinds,  screens,  reflectors,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  a similar  nature. 

Joseph  Davy  and  William  Bentley,  Bradford,  Yorkshire — Cer- 
tain improvements  in  looms  for  weaving  fibrous  substai  ces. 

Adolphe  Louis  Cauville,  Hotel  des  Bains,  Paesage  du  Saumon, 
Paris— Improvements  iu  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  hoots. 

John  Marland,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  U.S. — Improvements 
in  cop  tubes  used  in  spinning. 
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nelius Satterth  waite. 

2739.  Samuel  Fox. 

2741.  Samuel  Fox. 

2757.  John  William  Clare. 

2762.  William  Jacobs. 
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1058.  Christopher  Nugent  Nixon, 
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1065.  Moses  Poole. 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  29,  1857. 



NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS  AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  prizes  awarded  by  the  Society’s  Ex- 
aminers to  the  successful  Candidates  at  the  June 
Examination  in  London  will  he  distributed  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  June,  at 
the  Society’s  House  in  the  Adelphi. 

The  Society’s  Annual  Dinner  will  take  place 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  will  preside. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  Institutions  in  Union  with  the 
Society,  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Society’s 
House  on  Wednesday  the  21th  of  June. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  for  receiving 
the  report  of  the  Council  and  the  Treasurer’s 
statement  of  receipts,  payments,  and  expenditure 
during  the  past  year,  and  also  for  the  Election  of 
Officers,  will,  in  accordance  with  the  Bye-Laws, 
take  place  at  4 o’clock  on  the  same  day. 


ART-TREASURES  EXHIBITION. 

The  period  fixed  for  the  Society’s  visit  to  the 
Manchester  Art-Treasures  Exhibition,  is  the 
week  commencing  the  30th  of  July. 

A Local  Committee  has  been  formed  in  Man- 
chester to  make  arrangements  for  the  Society’s 
reception  there. 

That  Committee  is  desirous  of  knowing,  as 
early  as  possible,  the  number  of  members  likely 
to  visit  Manchester,  in  order  that  information 
respecting  hotels  and  lodgings  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  Committee  are  making  application  to  the 
principal  Societies,  the  Exchange,  and  various 
large  manufacturers,  for  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Arts,  during  their  visit, 
on  showing  their  cards  of  membership. 


TWENTY -THIRD  ORDINARY 
MEETING. 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1857. 

The  Twenty-third  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Third  Session  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  27th  inst.,  William  Fairbairn 
Esq.,  F.R  .S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for 
and  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 


Alger,  John 

Bird,  Henry  Harrington 
Botten,  Charles,  jun. 
Clarke,  William 
Bidden,  Joshua 
Gamble,  George 
Ingham,  .Bohert,  M.P. 
Mas  term  an,  C.  T. 


i Shelley,  Charles  Percy 
Bysshe 

Smith,  J.  B.,  M.P. 

! Spice,  It.  P. 

Walls,  Andrew 
j Watney,  Daniel,  jun. 
i Watts,  John,  Ph.  D. 
Winfield,  John  Fawkner 
Wood,  Thomas 
As  a Corresponding  Member. 

Buist,  George,  LL.D.,  F.lt.S. 

The  paper  read  was  : — 

ON  SQME  COMBINATIONS  AND  PHENOMENA 
THAT  OCCUit  AMONG  THE  ELEMENTS  EN- 
GAGED IN  THE  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
IRON,  AND  IN  THE  CONVERSION  OF  IRON 
INTO  STEEL. 

By  CnnisTOPJiEit  Binks. 

1 . — Introductory . 


The  existing  and  generally  received  theory  of  the  for- 
mation, and  the  alleged  actual  composition  of  steel,  have 
eyer  appeared  to  have  in  them  points  that  are  not  quite, 
satisfactory.  But  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that 
chemistry,  throughout  its  whole  range,  is  so  replete  with 
instances  in  which  extraordinary  effects  or  phenomena 
follow  from  insignificant  causes,  or  from  causes  apparently 
inadequate  to  produce  them,  that  this  instance  of  the 
alleged  composition  of  steel  has  been  allowed  hitherto  to 
pass  unquestioned  generally. 

The  magical  effects  (as  seen  in  its  assumption  of  pro- 
perties so  singular  and  distinctive)  of  the  addition  to 
pure  iron  of  some  apparently  insignificant  proportion  of 
carbon,  is  a conspicuous  instance  of  this  kind  of  chemical 
anomaly.  That  simple  combination  is,  and  has  ever 
■been  alleged  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  conversion  of 
the  iron  into  steel.  Carbon  has  been  the  only  tangible 
or  apparent  element  brought  in  contact  with  the  iron  in 
the  act  of  its  conversion  ; and  after  analysis  of  steel  has 
detected  in  it,  or  assigned  to  it  as  essential,  the  exist- 
ence of  iron  and  carbon  only.  Therefore  has  this  ex- 
planation ever  been  generally  accepted  without  mis- 
givings; and,  solely  to  this  simple  combination,  has 
ever  been,  and  still  is,  attributed  the  conversion,  and 
consequent  assumption  by  the  iron,  when  it  becomes 
steel,  of  properties  so  distinctive  and  peculiar.  Still 
the  broad  distinctions  that  exist  in  their  mechanical  or 
physical  properties  between  steel  on  the  one  hand  and 
malleable  iron,  or  cast-iron,  on  the  other,  would  seem  to 
leave  room  for  great  doubt  that  the  cause  of  these  dis- 
tinctions is  due  solely  to  the  absence  in  the  one,  and  to  the 
presence  in  the  other,  of  the  element  carbon,  or  to  the 
merely  minute  differences  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
that  element  that  are  found  in  steel  and  in  cast-iron. 
Yet  everywhere  is  this  the  received  formula  of  the  com- 
position of  steel ; namely,  that  it  consists  solely  of  about 
9,9  parts  of  pure  iron  combined  with  one  part  of  carbon; 
and  any  other  matters  that,  in  extremely  minute  pro- 
portions, analysis  may  have,  from  time  to  time,  or  oc- 
casionally, detected  in  it,  have  been  considered  as  foreign 
and , accidental  only,— and  as  being  in  no  way  essential 
to,  but  rather  as  interfering  with,  its  true  chemical  com- 
position and  character.  In  this  light,  for  example,  have 
been  looked  upon  the  minute  proportions  of  manganese 
found  in  some  descriptions  o!  steel,  and  also  the  appearance 
of  nitrogen  developed  during  analytical  operations.  The 
former  (howsoever  , its  presence  may  be  considered  to 
modify  some  mechanical  property  Of  the  steel)  has  never 
been  deemed  essential  to  its  chemical  composition  when 
the  steel  is  in  its  normal  or  pure  state  ; whilst  the  latter 
has  ever  been  held  (when  recognised  or  detected  at  all) 
as  the  result  of  some  merely  mechanical  adherence  of 
that  element  to  the  metal,  or  to  have  been  derived  from 
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the  re-agents  present  on  analysis.  The  same  reasoning 
has  been  applied  to  some  other  (so-called)  foreign  or  acci- 
dentally present  matters ; and  steel  has,  consequently, 
ever  since  the  doctrines  of  modern  chemistry  began  to 
be  applied  in  reasoning  upon  it,  been  looked  upon  as 
simply  a compound  of  iron  and  of  carbon,  and  as  such, 
and  such  only,  it  would  appear  to  be  held  to  be  even  up 
to  the  present  hour. 

The  same  chemical  doctrine  of  composition  has  always 
influenced,  and  still  continues  to  influence,  the  selection 
of  materials  to  be  used  as  re-agents  in  the  formation  of 
steel,  or  for  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel.  Hence, 
to  effect  this  conversion,  it  lias  ever  been  deemed  need- 
ful only  to  bring  heated . iron  in  contact  with  carbon, 
or  with  some  carbon  compound,  in  order  that  t*lie  iron 
shall  take  up  the  one  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  considered 
as  essential  to  steel ; and  hence,  also,  the  selection  of 
charcoal  as  this  re-agent  principally ; and  whenever  other 
re-agents  may  have  been  taken  and  used  as  aids  or  sub- 
stitutes, leather  shavings,  for  example,  this  selection 
also  has  always  been  made  on  the  same  general  principle 
that  it  was  the  carbon  alone  that  was  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  metal.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  notwithstand- 
ing this  guiding  idea  of  the  steel-makers,  either  accident 
alone,  or  some  theory  of  the  quality  of  the  carbon  in 
these  specially  selected  materials,  has  undesignedly  led 
to  the  employment  of  the  very  elements  along  with  the 
carbon  that  the  production  or  the  chemical  composition 
of  steel  demands ; and  which  other  elements  existing 
theory  would  either  have  altogether  rejected,  orcertainly 
never  have  especially  sought  for.  This  is  another 
instance  in  which  inadvertent  experiment  alone  has  fur- 
nished the  solution  of  a problem ; and  in  which  the 
chvmist,  or  the  theorist,  learns  his  first  real  lesson  from 
the  artizan ; or  obtains  from  him  his  most  impoi- 
tant  data  upon  which  to  apply  the  higher  reasoning  of 
hi  s science. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  broad  facts  as  seen  in  the  distinc- 
tive physical  properties  of  steel  and  of  iron,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  earbon-per-centage  expla- 
nation of  these  remarkable  distinctions,  is  it  not  possible 
that  a careful  examination  of  the  daily  operations  used  to 
produce  steel  may  exhibit  the  existence  of  some  other 
phenomena,  or  the  action  of  some  other  elements  playing 
as  important  a part,  either  in  the  operations  or  in  the 
ultimate  composition  of  the  steel,  as  that  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  be  fulfilled  by  carbon  alone  ? 

He  who  would  enter  upon  the  experimental  solution 
of  a question  of  this  kind  must  rejoice  to  have  prepared 
to  his  hand  so  active  and  so  magnificent  a laboratory  as 
that  provided  by  the  iron  and  steel  manufactories  and 
the  workshops  of  this  country.  Let  any  one,  with  or 
without  an  implicit  belief  in  the  stereotyped  and  re- 
stereotyped  doctrines  of  the  encyclopaedias,  make  a pil- 
grimage to  Sheffield,  and  among  the  multifarious  opera- 
tions of  the  converting  houses,  and  of  the  tool  makers,  he 
will  speedily  discover  enough  to  shake  his  faith  in  the 
old  doctrine,  and  facts  enough  upon  which  to  reason  in 
search  of  a new  one. 

He  will  perceive,  for  one  instance,  that  the  old 
cementation  process,  the  avowed  object  of  which  is  to 
bring  into  anil  keep  in  contact  highly  heated  iron  and 
carbon,  in  order  simply  to  effect  a combination  between 
these  two,  is  by  no  means  of  the  uncomplicated  charac- 
ter such  simple  conditions  would  imply.  He  will  find, 
too,  among  the  higher  and  thinking  classes  ot  that  busy 
world,  a growing  conviction  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
old  theory — a conviction  sucli  as  that  which  recently  led 
Mr.  Saunderson  (one  of  the  highest  and  most  experi- 
enced of  steelmakers)  to  state,  in  effect,  that  u the  ab- 
straction from  cast  metal,  containing  five  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  of  four-fifths  of  that  quantity  does  not  neces- 
sarily result  in  the  conversion  of  that,  iron  into  steel, 
and  that  the  abstraction  from  pig  or  cast  iron  of  the 
entire  quantity  of  the  carbon  proper  to  cast  metal,  does 
not  result  in  the  conversion  of  the  cast  into  malleable 


iron.”  In  other  words,  in  this  statement  of'  one  ever 
surrounded  with  practical  evidences,  and  habituated  to 
the  considerations  they  lead  to,  we1  have  it  given,  as  fife 
result  of  such  considerations,  that  the  notion  generally 
entertained  is  an  erroneous  ond— that  steel  is  merely  iron 
combined  with  about  ofite  per  cent. 'of  carbon,  and  that 
malleable  iron  is  merely  irOn  Without  any  carbon  at  all, 
or  with  less  carbon  than  that  requisite  to  "form  steel. 

It  would  appear  that  in  this  quarter  as  well  as  in 
others,  there  exists  a clear  impression  that  the  relation 
between  the  proportions  of  iron  and  of  cdrbOn  is  not  the 
only  thing  that  determines  the  character  of  the  metal ; 
that  there  is  something  beyond  this  upon  which  the 
distinctive  properties  peculiar  to  cast  metal,' peculiar  to 
malleable  iron,  and  peculiar  to  stcfel,  respectively  de- 
pend— that,  super-imposed  upOn  this  merely  chemical 
constitution,  this  adjustment  of  relative  proportions  of 
elements,— there  exists  a Something  to  which  . equally  with 
such  adjustment,  are  due  those  phy-sdCal  properties  that 
so  remarkably  distinguish  these  different  kinds  of  iron. 
What,  then,  is  this  something'?  Is  if  "some  peculiar 
molecular  arrangement  or  formation1,  or  ' cryptallind 
structure  of  the  iron- — some  merely  molecular  arfange- 
ment  of  particles  superinduced,  permitted,  of  interfered, 
with  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  other  ele- 
ments— that  is,  according  to  the1  purity  dr  impurity  of 
the  metal  ? Is  steel  pure  iron  with  just  as  much  carbon 
in  it  as  (conjoined  to  some  molecular  disposition  of  its 
particles)  preserves  it  from  external  influehqC^  and 
change  ? or  that  subserves  some  pUrptfeb  of  conservation  ? 
Or  is  it  the  fact  that  there  is  ediubined  With  the  iron, 
when  it  assumes  the  properties  of  steel,  some  other  ele- 
ment besides  carbon  ? ' 1 ‘ ' 

II. — Varieties  of  Steel  Proper , and  of  Iron  Compounds  that 

in  some  properties  resemble  Steel,  and  liow  best  to  distin- 
guish these. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  examination  Of  already 
known  circumstances  under  which  iron  is  converted  into 
steel,  or  steel  into  iron,  or  before  instituting  any  special 
line  of  research  for  developing  new  facts  updn  Which  to 
reason  as  to  the  actual  conditions  and  results  mechanical 
or  chemical  of  conversion,  it  is  needful  to  define  what 
steel  really  is  physically,  that  is,  what  distinguishing 
properties  it  possesses,  which  taken  independently  of  its 
chemical  composition  shall  constitute  an  easy  and  incon- 
trovertible test ; or,  in  other  words,  shall  ertable  US  clearly 
to  distinguish  steel  proper  from  iron  compounds,1  or  alloys 
of  iron  with  other  metals,  or  mixtures  of  iron  with  lion- 
metallic  elements,  which  in  some  respects  resemble  but 
are  not  real  steel. 

Steel  is  contradistinguished  from  all  other-1  compounds 
by  its  Capability  of  receiving  different-  degrees  of  hardness, 
and  a degree  of  hardness  comparatively  superior  to  any 
other  metal;  by  its  elasticity  under  certain  kinds  of 
treatment,  its  capability  of  receiving  afineanda  peculiar 
polish,  by  its  development  of  curtain  different  colours 
under  different  degrees  of  heat,  and  by  the1  permanency1  of 
the  action  upon  it  of  induced  magnetism.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  pure  iron  by  the  complete  , absence  in  the 
latter  of  any  one,  or  degrees  of  any  one,  of  the  pro- 
perties just  enumerated.  But  there  are  compounds  of 
iron  that  exhibit  some,  but  not  the  whole  of  tire  special 
properties  of  steel.  The  outer  coating  ot  com  mop  cast- 
iron  when  “ chilled,”  or  when  the  casting  has  been  made 
in  sand,  is  often  as  hard  and  as  untouchable  by  the  file  as 
the  best  tempered  steel  itself.  There  exist  also  alloys  of 
iron  (as  of  iron  with  manganese  and  with  other  metals, 
such  as  those  that  were,  investigated  by  Stoddart  and 
Faraday,)  that  in  the  property  of  hardness  alone  are 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  finest  steel.  But  in  none  of  these 
special  compounds  are  there  associated  the  whole  of  the 
peculiar  physical  properties,  the  collection  or  scries  of 
which  distinguish  steel  from  any  other  substance..  The 
peculiar  effects  in  modifying  its  normal  properties-  of  an 
admixture  with  steel,  or  with  pure  iron,  of  phosphorus, 
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sulphur,  silicium,  &c.,  are  pretty  well  understood,  but  it 
is  the  varieties  of  steel,  the  results,  of  admixture?  with 
steel  proper  of  non-converted  iron,  in  various  proportions, 
that  constitute  the  real  difficulties  of  discrimination,  and 
for  these  there  exists  no  special  test. 

' Place  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  steel  worker  (a 
filemaker,  a razor,  a watch  spring,  a needle,  or  a surgical 
instrument  maker  for  example)  a piece  of  rough,  black, 
and  unworked  steel,  part  of  a bar  of  cast  steel  for 
instance,  and  ask  him  what  metal  it  is.  He  will  not 
judge  of  it  by  its  specific  gravity,  nor  by  application  to  it 
of  nitric  acid,  or  of  any  other,  chemical  test,  but_ will 
proceed  most  piobably  as  follows  :— He  will  balance  it  on 
his  hand,  and  tapping  it  with  a hammer,  will  bring  out 
its  “ ring”  as  he  calls  it,  the  peculiar  intonation  of  which 
in  steel,  as  compared  with  the  tone  of  iron,  is,  to  his 
practised  ear,  a specific  and  infallible  test  of  kind,  and 
almost  exactly  of  quality.  He  will  next  make  it  red  hot 
and  try  how  it  “ draws,”  that  is,  by  repeated  blows,  will 
elongate  the  bar,  watching  as  he  proceeds  the  texture  of 
the  metal,  its  adhesiveness,  its  flexibility,  its  indisposi- 
tion to  scale,  and  the  character  of  the  marks  inflicted 
upon  it  by  his  hammer.  When  it  is  good  steel  upon  which 
he  is  working,  the  sharp-edged  well-defined  impressions 
of  his  hammer’s  face  (so  finely  developed,  indeed  as  to  re- 
produce even  the  grindstone  lines  that  are  left  on  the 
face  of  a recently  ground  hammer,)  but  when  it  is  with 
iron  or  bad  steel  that  he  his  working,  then  the  shapeless 
and  ill-defined  impressions  that  result,  give  to  his  practised 
eye  all  the  information  he  seeks  for  as  to  the  real  quality 
of  the  metal  he  is  handling.  Next  he  will  try  the  temper 
of  his  forged  specimen — heat  it  to  some  known  degree  and 
after  dipping  it  in  cold  water,  test  its  degree  of  hardness 
by  the  file.  Still  further,  in  proof,  he  will  next  fracture 
the  forged  and  tempered  specimen,  and  through  its  grain 
find  another  evidence  of  its  character.  If  the  fracture 
be  a clean  one,  close-grained,  compact  and  silvery — it  is 
steel, — if  ragged,  fibrous,  and  leaden  -hued,  it  is  iron,  or  it 
will  be  one  or  other  of  these,  with  such  intermediate 
gradations  as  correspond  to  all  the  differences  in  quality 
that  lie  between  these  two  extremes.  Next  he  will 
polish  its  surface  and  gradually  heating  the  specimen,  he 
will,  as  the  temperature  rises,  watch  that  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  colours,  that  in  their  special  brilliancy  are  pe- 
culiar to  real  steel  alone,  the  assumption,  first,  of  various 
shades  of  yellow,  deepening  as  the  heat  increases  almost 
into  brown,  then  successively  into  greenish  blue,  with  pure 
blue  and  into  purple — upon  which  there  follows  another 
kind  of  change — a disruption  of  the  constitution  of  the  me- 
tal to  which  is  due  that  play  of  colours  and  the  oxidation 
of  the  surface.  Finally,  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  test- 
ings, he  will  proceed,  probably,  to  forge  out  of  his  speci- 
men a turning  tool,  or  preferably  a eold  chisel,  and  then 
with  the  latter,  cutting  for  awhile  at  a piece  of  cold  cast- 
iron,  will  at  once  pronounce  upon  the  kind  and  the  quality 
of  the  metal,  and  the  exact  purposes  to  which  it  is  best 
applicable.  Now,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
chemist  must  imitate  or  select  from  these  practices  of  the 
handicraftsman,  (for  there  exists  no  special  test),  and  the 
file  test,  after  tempering,  together  with  the  colour  test 
under  high  and  different  temperatures,  affords  suffi- 
ciently accurate  tests  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  tho 
laboratory. 

III. — What  the  Examinations  of  some  known  Processes  of 
Conversion  would  appear  to  indicate. 

The  searcher  for  information  among  the  steelmakers 
and  steelworkers  will  speedily  find  abundance  of  instruc- 
tive and  suggestive  facts,  the  careful  study  of  any  one  of 
which  may  possibly  give  him  the  clue  he  seeks  for.  Let 
him,  for  example,  in  the  first  instance  carefully  examine 
the  phenomena  involved  in  the  very  old  practice  of 
using  terrocyanide  of  potassium  as  an  agent  ot  conversion. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  application  of  this  compound 
to  heated  iron  instantaneously  converts  that  portion  of 
the  metal  that  is  brought  in  actual  contact  with  it  into 


steel ; and  that  under  a continued  contact  the  entire  mass, 
as  well  as  merely  the  surface  of  any  piece  of  iron,  equally 
undergoes  this  transmutation.  Thus,  this  agent  is  used 
to  improve  the  quality  of  inferior  steel:  that  is,  more 
completely  to  effect  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel ; it  is 
also  sometimes  resorted  to  to  renew,  or  to  restore,  the  steel 
quality  of  steel  tools — for  example,  of  chisels,  the  repeated 
heatings  and  forgings  of  which  have  decomposed  the  steel 
externally,  or  to  a greater  or  less  depth  reconverted  it 
into  common  iron.  It  is  used  more  especially  to  case- 
harden  iron,  that  is,  to  give  to  it  an  external  coating  of 
steel,  or  to  improve  soft  steel  by  its  more  complete  or  per- 
fect conversion  superficially.  This  ferrocyanide  of  potass- 
ium is  a carbon  compound,  containing,  in  its  anhydrous 
form,  qo  oxygen ; and,  doubtless,  it  would  be  on  some 
theory  of  its  carbon-giving  agency,  that  its  application 
(could  we  possibly  trace  the  origin  of  it)  to  iron  was  first 
made.  But  besides  carbon,  it  contains  also  iron,  nitrogen 
and  potassium.  Its  formula  is,  K2  Fe  Cy3  (or  8 NC2). 

Now,  the  specific  action  of  this  re-agent,  or  the  cause 
of  its  producing  this  singular  effect — the  instantaneous 
conversion,  at  the  points  of  contact,  of  iron  into  steel — 
might  a priori,  be  held  to  be  due  to  one  or  other  of  the 
following  kinds  of  reactions  : — ■ 

1 . To  the  reduction  of  some  portion  of  the  carbon  of 
the  re-agent,  and  its  being  taken  up  by  the  hot  metal 
with  the  usual  result  of  such  a combination,  as  viewed  on 
the  old  theory  of  what  steel  is. 

2.  To  a deposition  upon  the  surface  of  the  hot  metal 
of  a thin  film  of  the  pure  iron,  combined  in  some  peculiar 
proportion  or  manner  with  the  pure  carbon,  both  of 
which  exist  in  this  re-agent  itself. 

3.  To  some  peculiar  action  of  the  potassium  present 
in  the  re-agent ; or, 

4.  To  some  peculiar  action  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  re- 
agent, or  of  that  element  and  its  associated  carbon  exist- 
ing there  in  the  form  of  cyanogen. 

For  merely  preliminary  trials  or  indications,  let 
there  be  selected  some  ready  method  of  determining 
which  of  these  elements  or  combination  of  them 
plays  this  part  of  conversion ; and  for  this  purpose, 
iet  there  be  taken  as  the  test,  the  formation  or  the 
nonformation  upon  the  surface  of  soft  iron  of  a 
case-hardened  surface,  or  of  a superficial  coating  of  steel 
as  the  result  of  an  application  to  tire  iron  of  one  or  other 
of  the  following  reagents — the  relative  hardness  of  the 
surface  being  determined  by  the  file  test,  and  after 
tempering  by  dipping  the  hot  metal  in  water  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  this,  together  with  the  colour  test,  that 
is,  the  development  of  the  series  of  colours  under  different 
degrees  of  heat  peculiar  to  steel,  being  taken  as  the  test  of 
its  formation. 

Let  the  kind  of  iron  that  is  selected  be  the  best  and 
commercially  the  purest  malleable  iron,  such  as  would 
be  chosen  for  conversion  into  the  best  steel. 

The  manner  in  which  the  writer  proceeded  in  these 
trials  was  as  follows  : — Little  bars  of  this  iron  were  made 
red  hot  in  a porcelain  tube,  and  then  the  re-agent 
was  washed  over  or  sprinkled  upon  its  clean  surface, 
or  the  gaseous  or  volatile  matter  (when  such 
was  used)  was  passed  through  the  tube  holding  the 
red  hot  bars.  When  the  charcoal  experiment  was 
made,  freshly  made  and  pulverized  boxwood  charcoal 
was  selected;  this  made  red  hot  to  expel  all  adhering 
azotized  or  other  gaseous  matter ; then  quickly  trans- 
ferred to  the  tube,  the  rod  of  iron  imbedded  in  it, 
and  the  two  ends  of  the  tube  closed.  When  to  this 
last  arrangement  atmospheric  air  was  added,  the  ends  of 
the  tube,  placed  horizontally,  'were  left  open,  and  the  air, 
by  diffusion,  or  by  a quiet  interfusion,  found  its  way 
into  and  within  the  body  of  the  charcoal,  and,  of  course, 
into  contact  with  the  heated  iron. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this  line  of  experiment- 
ing is  calculated  to  obtain,  and  aims  at  obtaining,  only 
very  broad  indications  of  re  actions  and  effects,  for  the 
iron  used  is  only  approximately  and  not  absolutely  pure. 
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But  the  indications  of  the  special  action  of  each  re-agent 
on  its  application  to  the  iron  are  so  marked  and  distinc- 
tive. and  develope  themselves  so  broadly  under  the  above 
system  of  testing,  that  this  method  of  detecting  the  re- 
actions, though  not  absolutely  unqualified  in  its  accuracy, 
is  sufficiently  tangible  for  its  intended  purpose,  and  lies 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  It  will  be  seen  how  in 
following  up  this  investigation,  for  those  comparatively 
rude  methods  there  are  substituted  others  aiming  at 
greater  precision,  which  will  appear  in  a subsequent 
chapter.  The  temperature  under  which  the  following- 
several  re-agents  were  applied  to  the  iron  was  that  of  a 
full  red  heat,  or  that  usually  employed  in  case-harden- 
ing, or  in  the  cementation  process  of  conversion.  Let  any 
experimentalist  proceed  in  this  manner  to  apply  to  heated 
iron  the  following  special  re-agents  and  he  will  fiiid 

1.  That  heated  iron  exposed  to  the  act  ion  of  pure  carbon 
and  kept  out  of  reach  of  contact  with  any  other  element, 
is  not  converted  into  steel.  A small  rod  of  the  mallea- 
ble iron  packed  in  boxwood  charcoal  in  the  closed  porce- 
lain tube,  and  kept  at  a full  red  heat  for  12  hours,  did 
not,  after  being  tempered,  show  a hard  steel  surface,  nor 
did  it  exhibit,  under  high  and  different  degrees  of  heat, 
the  play  of  colours  peculiar  to  real  steel.  It  still  re- 
mained malleable  iron. 

2.  But  that  when  atmospheric  air  is  admitted  to  such 
an  arrangement  in  such  quantity  only  as  still  to  keep  the 
carbon  in  excess,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  the  surface 
of  the  iron,  and,  finally,  (if  the  time  of  contact  be  long- 
enough),  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  converted  into  steel. 

3.  That  the  application  to  the  iron  of  gaseous  nitrogen 
does  not  produce  steel. 

4.  That  neither  does  the  application  of  carbonic  oxide 
give  steel. 

5.  That  the  application  to  the  iron  of  a hydro-carbon, 
(as  when  olefiant  gas  is  passed  through  the  tube,  or  when 
the  red-hot  rod  is  dipped  into  oil  containing  no  nitrogen) 
does  not  produce  steel. 

6.  But  that  the  application  of  olefiant  gas  mixed  with 
ammonia,  or  the  application  of  gaseous  cyanogen,  pro- 
duces steel,  as  does  also  the  dipping  of  the  hot  metal  into 
a nitrogenised  oil  or  fat. 

7.  That  the  application  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
(as  has  been  so  long  known)  gives  steel. 

8.  That,  equally  with  the  ferrocyanide,  does  the  ap- 
plication of  the  simple  cyanide  of  potassium  result  in 
the  production  of  steel ; therefore,  it  is  not  to  the  iron 
contained  in  the  ferrocyanide  that  the  steel-making 
property  of  the  latter  salt  is  due. 

9.  That  potash  applied  to  the  hot  iron,  or  keeping  the 
hot  iron  in  contact  with  the  vapour  of  potassium  does  not 
yield  steel. 

10.  That  with  iron  of  the  kind  that  has  so  far  been 
referred  to  and  used,  ( i.e .,  commercially  pure  wrought 
iron,  containing  no  material  proportion  of  carbon),  the 
application  to  it  of  ammonia,  or  of  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
fails  to  produce  steel. 

1 1 . But  that  the  application  of  ammonia,  or  its  muriate, 
to  iron  containing  a considerable  proportion  of  carbon, 
results  in  its  conversion  into  steel. 

These  results  tabulated,  and  the  composition  of  the 
re-agents  expressed  in  formulas,  will  better  exhibit  the 
inevitable  deductions  to  which  they  lead. 

(1) .  Fe  + C (in  excess),  every  other)  r 

element  excluded  J Leaves  u'on- 

(2) .  Fe  + C (in  excess)  + (atmo-|Gi  t j 

spheric  air) j 

(3) .  Fe  + N (gaseous  nitrogen) Leaves  iron. 

(4) .  Fe  + C 0 (gaseous  carbonic ) T 

U oxide) } Leaves  iron. 

(5) .  Fe  + H4  C4  (olefiant  gas)  .........  Leaves  iron. 

(G).  Fe  + H4  C4  (in  excess)  + N H3  ) , 

(ammonia)  junessteu. 


(7) .  Fe  + N C2  (cyanogen)  

(8) .  Fe  + Iv2,  Fe  Cy3  (ferrocyanide  of  ] 

potassium) J 

(9) .  Fe  + K,  Cy  (cyanide  of  potassium) 

(10) .  Fe  + KO  (potash)... 

(11) .  Fe  + K (potassium) 

(12) .  Fe  + NH3  (ammonia) V. 

(13) .  Fe  + NH3  Cl  (sal  ammoniac) .,,, 

(14) .  g5  + 0 


Gives  steel. 
Gives  steel, 

Gives  steel, 
Leaves  iron. 
Leaves  iron. 
Leaves  iron. 
Leaves  iron. 


+ NH3  (ammonia)....,.  Gives  steel. 
+ NH3  (sal  ammoniac),.  Gives  steel. 


95 

Fe  + 

95  „ 

Now,  out  of  a consideration  of  these  preliminary  and 
merely  guiding  trials,  besides  the  other  deductions  they 
lead  to,  as  those  have  been  already  stated,  there  is  made 
apparent  one  significant  fact,  namely,  the  invariable  co- 
operation, so  far  as  these  trials  extend,  of  both  nitrogen 
and  carbon  in  the  production  of  steel;  but  these  Go- 
operating  in  some  manner  yet  to  be  defined  and  ascer- 
tained. It  still  remains  to  be  determined  if  this  co-ope- 
ration of  nitrogen  be  a necessity  in  steel  making;  or  if 
the  apparent  invariableness  of  its  presence  and  co-opera- 
tion will,  on  a more  extended  examination,  be  borne  out 
by  the  evidence  of  every  other  process;  and  if  so,  is  it 
that  the  nitrogen  conjointly  with  the  carbon,  forms  some 
combination  with  the  iron  and  remains  there  ; or,  that 
the  nitrogen  acts  merely  as  an  intermediate  agent,  and 
that  it  still  remains  a chemical  fact  that  steel,  is  merely 
iron  combined  with  carbon  only,  though  nitrogen  plays 
an  essential  part  in  effecting  that  combination  ? 

IV. — Other  Evidences  of  Presumptive  Co-operation. 

But  whatsoever  may  be  the  functions  in  steelmaking, 
that  are  exercised  by  nitrogen — if  its  office  be  functional 
at  all,  and  its  presence  be  not  a mere  coincidence  in 
every  case — the  fact  of  its  invariable  co-existence  witli 
carbon,  whenever  steel  is  produced,  is  incontrovertible. 

We  have  it  in  the  old  ordinary  cementation-boxes, 
which,  filled  with  charcoal  and  the  imbedded  iron,  are 
closed,  but  not  hermetically  sealed,  and  still  sufficiently 
open  to  the  inevitable  permeation,  through  the  excess  of 
carbon,  of  atmospheric  air,  yielding,  by  its  oxygen, 
carbonic  oxide,  and  to  the  steel,  nitrogen.  We  have  it 
still  more  especially  and  obviously  when,  in  this  cemen- 
tation process,  there  is  supefadded  to  the  cliarcoal  some 
horn,  or  leather  shavings,  or  animal  charcoal,  along, 
sometimes,  with  an  alkali — a very  old  but  not  a generally 
used  modification.  We  have  it  when  the  iron  for  conver- 
sion is  exposed  in  close  vessels  to  theaction  of  coal-gas,  but 
in  which  coal  gas,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  there  is 
always  present  either  cyanogen  or  ammonia,  or  both.  We 
have  it  also  in  all  the  multifarious  expedients  of  tile 
steelworkers  and  steel  toolmakers,  resorted  to  to  give  in- 
creased hardness  to  the  metal — that  is,  to  effect  its  more 
complete  conversion  into  steel ; as,  when  the  filemqker 
coats  his  file,  before  tempering  it  with  a composition  of 
cow-dung  or  with  pig-flour — two  favourite  specifics,  and 
both  highly  azotised  substances,  which  he  thinks  useful 
merely  for  protecting  the  sharp  angles  of  his  cuttings 
from  the  action  of  the  fire,  but  which  also  act,  in  reality, 
in  more  completely  steelifying  his.  finished  work.  We 
have  it  in  the  use,  in  so  many  cases,  of  horn  shav- 
ings, of  horn  dust,  of  leather  shavings,  and  of  other 
animal,  and  consequently,  azotised  matters  of  various 
kinds ; in  the  use  of  other  vegetable  substances  (besides 
that  just  mentioned)  containing  large  proportions  of 
gluten,  and  consequently  of  nitrogen  ; in  the  use  of  the 
ammoniacal  salts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prussiates,  the 
recognition  of  the  potency,  and  of  the  great  value  of 
which  for  steel  making  in  bulk,  as  well  as  for  merely 
hardening  it  superficially,  as  heretofore,  is  now  becoming 
general. 
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We  liave  a conspicuous  instance  of  the  effect  of  the 
presence  of  this  element  in  a well-known  fact,  that 
whilst  the  dipping  of  the  hot  metal  into  olive  oil  fails, 
the  use  of  beef  suet  (an  azotised  fat),  succeeds  in  giving 
to  the  iron  a coating  of  steel. 

It  was  the  presence  (but,  to  him,  the  unconscious  one) 
of  this  same  element  that  gave  to  the  celebrated  expe- 
dient of  Mr.  Heath  its  chief  potency,  in  improving  the 
quality  of  inferior  steel,  and  not  solely  to  any  purifying 
or  alloying  action  (if  any)  of  his  manganese  ; for  latterly 
Mr.  Heath  used  coal-tar,  placed  in  contact  with  the  steel, 
to  reduce  his  manganese  oxide ; and  this  coal-tar  is  a 
highly  nitrogenisecl  as  well  as  a carbonised  compound. 
In  short,  in  whatever  practice  the  various  and  continual 
trials  of  the  steel  artizan  may  result,  in  his  searchings 
after  the  best  hardening  agents,  (and  he  resorts  to  the 
most  extraordinary  things),  that  practice  wall  be  found 
invariably,  when  successful,  to  involve  the  employment 
of  some  material  in  which  nitrogen  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment. , 

V. — Some  Evidences  of  Analysis  as  to  the  Real  Corn-posi- 
tion of  Steel. 

A review  of  the  above  facts  and  phenomena  is  pro- 
vokingly  suggestive  that  the  existing  theory  of  the  com- 
position of  steel  is  a wrong  one.  And  the  first  suspicion  is 
that  this  nitrogen  element  does  actually  enter  into  and 
exist  in  that  compound,  and  that  not  to  errors  in 
analysis,  but  to  misconceptions  when  nitrogen  was  found 
in  steel,  or  to  the  influence  of  pre-conceived  notions,  is  to 
be  attributed  the  fact  of  this  element  exercising  any 
kind  of  agency  in  steel-making  having  hitherto  been  over- 
looked; or  that  its  presence,  when  found,  has  either  been 
disputed  or  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  on  other 
grounds  than  that  of  chemical  combination. 

The  attention  of  the  chemical  world  was  first  promi- 
nently called  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  nitrogen  in 
iron  and  steel  by  Professor  Sehafhautl,  a translation  of 
whose  paper  appears  in  the  Philosophical  Mayazine  for 
1810.  How,  about  this  period  there  had  arisen  some  of 
those  new  methods  in  analysis  forfindingand  determining 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  that,  added  to  subsequent  dis- 
coveries in  the  same  direction,  have  given  so  happy  an 
impulse  to  analytical  chemistry.  The  method  of  Dumas 
— of  Sehafhautl  himself — of  Will  and  Warrentrap  and 
of  Lassigne,  were  about  this  time  brought  into  notice, 
and  Sehafhautl,  without  appearing  to  have  in  his  mind 
any  theory  as  to  the  part  played  by  nitrogen  in  the 
composition  of  steel  as  distinguished  from  iron,  but 
knowing  that  nitrogen  was  ever  present  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron,  would  appear  to  have  tried  his  hand  at  its 
analytical  detection.  His  results  are  given  with  a broadness 
and  an  absence  of  specific  details  that  suggested  a repeti- 
tion of  them  by  the  next  investigator,  Professor  R. 
Marchand,  whose  essay  will  be  found  in  the  Chemical 
Gazette  for  1850,  the  latter  chemist  applying,  with  con- 
siderable ingenuity,  the  resources  of  a still  more  advanced 
chemistry  in  refutation  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  former. 
To  giveastill  greaterzestto  such  investigations,  it  hadjust 
then  been  discovered  by  Wohler  that  those  beautiful 
copper-coloured  cubic  crystals,  found  in  the  slags  of  the 
blast  furnaces,  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  call 
titanium,  were  none  other  than  a mixture  of  a cyanide 
and  of  a ni tract  of  that  metal — a fact  suggestive  enough 
that  in  iron  too  there  might,  not  improbably,  be  discovered 
some  analogous  combinations  with  nitrogen.  Schaf- 
hautl  gives  as  his  results  that  malleable  cast-iron  con- 
tains0-532of  nitrogen,  close  grained  cast-iron  0-927)  coarse 
grained  cast-iron  0710,  white  pig  iron  1-200,  and  that  in 
Beinhauer’s  razors  there  is  0-532  of  nitrogen.  Marchand 
asserts  that  these  proportions  are  too  high,  but  admits 
the  invariable  presence  of  nitrogen  in  cast-iron,  and  its 
equally  invariable  absence  in  malleable  iron.  Speaking 
of  that  method  under  which  the  existence  of  the  nitrogen 
is  proved  by  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue,  lie  says  that 
“with  steel  powder  (as  compared  with  cast-iron)  it  was 


still  more  striking,  and  with  soft-iron  it  was  never  appa- 
rent.” But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  was  with  cast-iron 
chiefly,  and  not  with  steel,  that  Marchand  operated  ; 
still  lie  detects  in  this  cast-iron  the  invariable  presence  of 
nitrogen,  and  in  pure  iron  its  invariable  absence.  Neither 
of  these  chemists  speculated  as  to  the  meaning  or  the  effect 
Off  the  presence  of  the  nitrogen  in  steel ; wherever  in  the 
exercise  of  their  manipulatory  skill  it  is  found,  the  fact 
is  left  without  comment  or  consideration.  Had  the 
comparisons  been  made  with  pure  steel,  as  compared 
with  pure  iron,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Marchand 
would  have  recognised  those  marked  distinctions  which 
it  is  the  object  of  the  writer  to  point  out. 

N^w,.  suspecting  less  from  such  evidences  or  sugges- 
tions,as  these  than  from  the  facts  to  be  observed  on  con- 
version, (such  as  that  of  the  singular  influence  of  cyanogen 
compounds,)  the  substantial  and  invariable  existence  of 
nitrogen  in  steel,  the, writer  proceeded  to  arrive  at  that 
point  as  follows  : The  best  malleable  iron  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  way  of  comparison  with  this,  the  same 
kind  of  iron  fully  converted  by  the  usual  process,  were 
taken  on  trial ; the  steel  was  dissolved  in  very  dilute 
and  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  many  trials  it  was 
found  best  to  place  the  bar  of  steel  or  iron  in  single 
voltaic  arrangement  with  platinum,  and  to  effect  the 
solution  in.  the  cold  with  the  usual  precaution  of  ex- 
pelling air  from  the  water  employed.  In  this  way, 
slowly,  the  steel  was  dissolved,  and  the  carbonaceous 
fiocculent  matter  that  was  left  collected,  carefully  dried, 
and  analysed.  The  iron  was  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  comparatively  very  small  proportion  of  carbona- 
ceous residue  given  by  it  also  examined.  And  these 
were  compared  with  the  residue  obtained  also  from 
cast-iron.  If  the  acid  be  strong,  and  heat  be  used,  and 
the  voltaic  arrangement  be  not  used,  the  results  are  very 
different.  Gaseous  nitrogen,  in  very  minute  quantity, 
is  given  off  along  with  the  hydrogen,  some  muriate  of 
ammonia  is  formed  in  the  solution,  and  but  little  nitro- 
gen left  in  tlie  residue. 

Effecting  the  combustion  of  each  of  these  residues  by 
aid  of  the  soda-lime  process,  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
following  results  were  obtained: — 1.  The  residue  from 
the  malleable  iron  contained  no  nitrogen  whatever.  2. 
That  from  the  cast-iron  always  showed  the  presence  of 
nitrogen,  but  in  very  minute  and  in  variable  quantities; 
art  average  of  results  would  seem  to  confirm  the  analysis 
of  Marchand.  3.  In  the  steel  residue  there  was  inva- 
riably detected  a considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

The  analysis  of  this  carbonaceous  residue  gave — 
C =r  0-63,  N 0-21;  impurities,  0-13  = 100.  The 
direct  analysis  of  this  sample  of  steel,  using  the  soda- 
lime  process,  gave  in  100  parts  of  steel  C = 0-68,  N = 
0-19  ; that  is,  every  100  parts  of  steel  contained 
about  1th  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  associated  with  about  three 
times  its  weight  of  carbon.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen  in 
the  residue  was  greater  than  in  tire  steel  itself, — a result 
proved  afterwards  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  or 
the  formation  of  ammonia  in  the  act  of  drying  the  residue. 
The  direct  analysis  of  the  malleable  iron  gave  no  nitro- 
gen whatever— that  of  the  cast-iron  only  a trace.  This 
steel  contains  therefore  about  ith  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
and  by  other  trials  good  steel  always  gives  about  this 
quantity,  but  inferior  steel  much  less.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  residue  is  an  azotised  carbon,  out  of  which  fact  arise 
some  important  considerations.  But  confining  these,  for 
the  present,  to  the  cases  of  the  malleable  iron  and  the 
steel,  it  would  appear  that  the  difference  in  chemical 
composition  between  these  two  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  difference  between  their  respective  physical  proper- 
ties ; but  in  what  precise  manner  these  two  elements, 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  produce  these  differences,  or  the 
form  in  which  they  exist  together  in  the  steel,  we  can 
only  as  yet  conjecture  theoretically. 

VI. — Some  Synthetical  Evidences. 

When  malleable  iron  is  placed  in  a crucible  along 
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with  some  of  this  azotised  carbon,  the  intractability  as  I 
to  fusion  of  the  metal  is  soon  overcome,  and  it  melts  at 
a white  heat,  and  east-steel  is  the  product. 

When  there  is  prepared  a mixed  precipitate  of  oxide 
of  iron,  and  of  oxide  of  manganese,  and  this  is  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  by  passing  over  it,  at  a high  tem- 
perature, hydrogen  gas — that  is,  in  the  usual  manner, 
made  into  spongy  iron,  plus  manganese  ; this,  placed  in 
a covered  ciucible,  readily  melts  and  gives  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  alloy,  but  one  that  does  not  possess  all  the 
properties  of  real  steel. 

But  when  with  spongy  iron  itself  there  is  mixed  some 
ferrocyanide  of  manganese,  and  then  it  is  exposed  to  a full 
heat  in  a covered  crucible’,  the  button  that  is  produced 
has  all  the  properties  of  steel. 

The  same  follows  on  substituting  ferrocyanide  of  iron, 
orany  of  the  anhydrous  alkaline  ferrocyanides. 

The  addition  in  the  hot  and  closed  crucible  of 
bitartrate  of  potash  to  the  pure  iron  does  not  give 
steel,  but  the  addition  of  the  double  salt  of  tartrate 
of  potash  and  ammonia  (which  is  a kind  of  improvised 
mode  of  making  cyanogen)  gives  a button  of  steel. 

Another  series  of  instructive  facts,  in  proof  and  in 
illustration  of  these  reactions,  is  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  voltaic  battery  to  heat  the  iron  whilst  it  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  an  atmosphere  of  certain  gaseous 
or  volatile  matters  : — 

Let  the  malleable  iron,  upon  which  to  operate  for  con- 
version, or  proof  of  non-conversion,  be  drawn  into  rods 
of  about  Jth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  fat  each  end),  but- 
drawn  out  between  these — that  is,  in  the  middle,  into  a 
thin  wire,  tapering  gradually  towards  the  thin  ends.  Fix 
such  a rod  in  the  centre  of  a glass  tube  or  globe,  so 
shaped  and  contrived  that  gaseous  matters  can  be 
passed  into  and  through  it ; connect  the  obtruding  thick 
ends  of  the  rod  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a voltaic  bat- 
tery— powerful  enough  in  its  action  to  raise  the  thinner 
portion  of  the  rod  to  a red  or  white  heat  ad  libitum, 
whilst  the  thicker  end's  never  become  so  hot  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  means  used  to  keep  them  in  their  position". 
Fill  the  tube  successively  with  the  following  gases  and 
watch  the  results  : — 

Gaseous  cyanogen,  after  a few  hours,  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  steel  in  those  portions  of  the  rod  that  have 
been  fully  heated,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a deposi- 
tion of  carbon  upon  the  face  of  the  metal. 

Gaseous  ammonia1  pbr  sir  does  hot  give  steel,  but  pro- 
duces a cu'ribits  disintegration  Of'  tire  face  of  the  hottest 
portion  of  the  rod. 

Olefiant  gas  pc)'  sc  does  libt  give  steel,  but  gives  a 
deposition  of  carbon  on  the  hotter  portions  of  the  wire. 

• defiant  gas  mixed  with  ammonia  'or  with  nitrogen  does 
give  steel,  and  so  on. 

But  without  farther  multiplying  examples,  land  this 
mode  of  experimenting  admits  of  a great  variety),  and 
without  attempting  at  this  time  to  impure  into1  some  of 
the  complicated  phenomena  thity  present,  one  fact  is 
ever  apparent,'  namely,  'the  invariable Co-operation  6f 
both  nitrogen  and  carbon  wherever  the  result  is'  the  pro- 
duction of  steel. 

• VII. — Dedactive  Inference*  and.  Theories. 

In  thus  briefly,  because  of  the  necessary  limitation  of 
lime,  gathering  together  these  facts  and  evidence:-,  and 
in  submitting  them  to  the  consideration  of  this  audience, 

I am  perfectly  aware',  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  many  im- 
perfections of  my  own  work,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the 
great  skill  as  analysts,  experimenters,  and  theoretical 
rein-oners,  of  very  many  now  present,  and  ol  many  others 
under  \\diOse  scrutiny  this  paper  will  afterwards  fall.  But 
my  object  is  to'  submit1,  not  to  decide:  and  whilst  giving! 
my  own  views  and  deductions,  to  inquire  of  these 
better  judges  wlmt  would  be  their  interpretation.  Should 
Midi  interpretation  lie  altogether  different  from  the 
fvritcrV.  be.  will  rejoice  to  dismiss  his  own,  provided  only 
that  this  other  be  tlic  true  one.  But  as  to  this  simple 


question  of  the  nitrogen  element,  how  much  yet  remains  - 
to  be  done  ! Out  of  the  multiplicity  of  reactions,  and  the 
line  of  experimenting  here  indicated,  how  wide  a field  is 
there  yet  to  be  traversed  by  the  experimentalist ; and 
how  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that-  those  magnates,  the 
iron  and  steel  masters  of  this  country,  do  not  resolve 
themselves  into  a species  of  scientific  congress,  and  casting 
aside  for  a while  their  trade  jealousies,  organize  some 
mode  of  settling  all  these  vexed  but  most  important- 
questions. 

The  conclusions  that  to  tire  writer  appear  to  be  be 
warranted  by  the  previous  evidences  area — •- 

That  the  substances  whose  application  to  pure  iron 
convert  it  into  steel,  all  contain  nitrogen  and  carbon,  or 
nitrogen  has  access  to  the  iron  during  the  operation. 

That  carbon  alone  added  or  applied  to  pure  iron  does 
not-  convert  it  into  steel. 

That  nitrogen  alone  so  added  or  applied  does  not  pro- 
duce steel ; but  that 

It  is  essential  that  botli  nitrogen  and  carbon  should  he 
present,  and  that  no  case  can  be  adduced  of  conversion, 
in  which  both  these  elements  are  not-  present  and  in  eoh- 
tact-  with  the  iron. 

That  nitrogen  as  well  as  carbon  exists  substantial!}'  in 
steel  after  its  conversion  ; and  such  presence  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  distinctive  physical  properties  of  steel  and 
of  iron,  in  which  latter  these  elements  do  not  exist. 

That  presumptively,  but  not  demonstratively,  the 
form  of  combination  is  not  that  of1  cyanogen  (though 
that  compound  plays  so  important  a part  in  conversion), 
but  is  that  of  a triple  alloy  of  iron,  carbon, 'and  nitrogen. 

That  experimental  research  is • yet1  required  to  de- 
termine the  relative  proportions  of  the  elements  whein 
their  union  gives  pure  steel. 

What  in  the  chemical  history  of  nitrogen  is  there 
that  is  incompatible  with  its  substantial  i existence 
in  Steel — in  some  form  analogous  to  other  combina- 
tions we  know  it  to  assume  under  similar  'conditions) 
with  other  metals'?  It,  is  under  a temperature  as 
high  a-s  that needed  to  melt  steel  that  it  combines  with 
carbon  to  form  cyanogen,  and  then  with- (potassium-  to 
form  cyanide  Of  potassium,  and  under  this  combi- 
nation it  is  permanent,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  out  of  con- 
tact with  decomposing  agents,  as  oxygen  and1  -the  ele- 
ments ot  water,  &&. 

In  the  presefiee  of  our  atraeriphewr,  -with  its  a-fihl- 
[ cried  in  nitrogen,  why  should  wo  eVer  ascribe  to 
that  element  some  merely  negative  -attributes,  or 
properties  serving  only  to  control  or  modify  the- more 
vivid  action  of  some  other  clement?  Why  dwell 
only  oil  its  azotic  action,  or  on  its  assumed  mere 
modifying  action  among  the  phenomena  of  animal  or 
of  vegetable  life?  An  element  existing  everywhere, 
touching  everything,  penetrating,  permeating,  and  by  clit- 
fusion  intermingling  itself  with  every  gaseous  body  it 
comes  iu  contact  with,  might-lie  supposed  d prion  to  exer- 
cise other  functions  (and  many)  besides  the  merely 'nega- 
tive ones  usually  assigned  to  it.  And  among  other  spal- 
lations that  naturally  arise  out  mf  these!  questions,  is  it 
quite  impossible  that  the  play  of  chlours  peculiar  to  heated 
steels  the  assumption  for  example  of  the -pure- blue, i -a-ml 
the  purple,  may  not  in  reality 1 be  due  to  some  phase  ot 
development  of  some  of  the  forms  of  terrocyanide'  ot 
iron'.' 

We  possess1  other  evidence  of  the  use  of  nitrogen 
from  another  and  unexpected  quarter:  it  in  on  record  as>a 
practice  of  the  Indian  ••  Wootz  v steelmaker  tlint,  along 
with  his  iron  or  imperfect  steel  in  his  melting  crucible 
he  places  as  his  carbon-giving  material  the  wood  of  the 
Cassia  auric  (data,  and  covers  the  whole -with  the  leaves 
of  the  ■Convolvulus  laurifotia,  both  vegetable  productions 
rich  in  azotised1  matters.  These/  placed  in  his  closed 
crucible-  will  give  an- azotised  carbon  in -contact -with 
the  metal.  And -wlmt  -nitty  have  bedn  the- Origin  of 
! this  far  back  practice1  of  the, Hast-— this,  -to  UH;  :appa- 
I rcntly  empirical  handicraft  of  some  Indian  artificer? 
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Has  it  originally  been  the  result  of  some  mere  accident 
or  of  some  induction  or  deduction — or  is  it  a relic  of 
some  state- of  civilization  and  of  science  superior  to  those 
of  the  West  ? The  Sheffield  artizan  seeks,  even  up  to 
the  present  day,,  that  which  the  Indian  artificer  iiad 
found  out  ages' ago. 

VIII. — Manufacturing  Appliances  and  Progress. 

But- howsoever  all  this  may  be,  whether  the  nitrogen 
exist  as  an  essential  constituent  in  steel,  or  its  office  be 
one  of  agency  only, — the  practical  applications  for 
manufacturing  purposes  that  flow  out  of  the  above  col- 
lection' of  facts,;  are  in  qo  way  affected  by  the  .tenability 
or  the  contrary  of  any  theory  of  combination.  The  fact 
of  tire  important  part  in  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel 
that  is  played  by  nitrogen  and  carbon  conjoined,  and  par- 
ticularly when  in  the  form  of  cyanogen  compounds,  is 
incontestible,  howsoever  may  be  explained  their  mode, of 
action.  A movement  in  this  direction,  for  manufactur- 
ing steel,  has  recently  sprungoip  in  several  quarters,  but 
principally  among  .Continental  and  American  inventors, 
who,  in  various  ways,;  apply  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  mixtures  of  that  with  other  matters,  for  manufac- 
turing steel ; showing  that  the effects- and  the; value  of 
these  reactions  are  beginning  to  be  recognised,  though 
their! precise  mode  of  action  is,  in  every  instance,  given 
differently  from  that  here  advanced.  It  is  still  the 
carbon  Only  of  these  compounds  that  they  seek  for,  and 
through  whose . combination  alone  they  expect  the,  com 
version  to  be  effected.  The  application  for,  forming 
steel  superficially,  of  prussiate  of  potash  is,  of  course, 
very  old  ; and  it  was  in  1845  that  the  writer  first  ap- 
plied gaseous  cyanogen  and  volatile  compounds  of  cyan- 
ogen, or  matter  containing  their  elements,  in  order  to 
convert  iron  into  steel,  a method  which  in  the  year  1.846 
appeared  publicly.- 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  writer,  in  his  examinations 
of  iron  that  is  deficient  in  malleability,  that  this  deficiency 
is  due  as,  welly  and  even  more  frequently,  to  the  presence 
in  such  iron  of  unreduced  oxide  disseminated  throughout 
the  mass,  as  to  the  presence  and  action  of  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  other  matters  to  which  this  deficiency  is 
most  generally  attributed.  This  fact  seems,  also  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr,  Bessemer,  who  alludes  to 
it  in  one  of  his  recent  specifications.  Now,  the  carbon-re- 
ducing power  in  metallurgic  operations  of  alkaline  cyano- 
gen compounds  is  well  known , and  hence  is  suggested  the 
possibility  of  employing  them  as  well  to  remove  from  im- 
pure iron  the  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  silieium,  so  as  to 
effect  the  complete  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  of,  any 
oxide  ot  iron  disseminated  through  the  ores.  But  these 
alkaline  cyanogen  compounds,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
tor  example,  when  added  to  molten  impure  iron,  whilst 
exercising  extraordinary  purifying  . effects,  leave  the 
metal  finally  in  the  condition  of  steel.  Here,  then,  is 
another  problem,  how  to  takeiadvautage  of  these  peculiar 
-reactions,  in  order  to  produce,  ad  libitum,  either  steel  or 
malleable  iron — in'  other  words,  how  best,  , after  steel  is 
produced,  to  effect  its  reconversion  into  iron. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  fully 
to  discuss  these  reactions,  or  even  such,  for  example,  as 
those  between  that  admirable  • converting  agent,  the 
ferrocyanide  of  manganese  [and  iron,  or  those,' with 
iron  containing  a large  quantity  of  carbon  when  such 
irou  is  converted  into  steel,,  on  the  application  to  it  of 
muriate  of  ammonia.  ; 

It  will  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  facts  and  re- 
actions given,  by  the  writer  have,  not  yet  been  extended 
in  manufacturing  operations,  but  they  are, more  than 
merely,  experimental. 

Tiio  value  of  combinations  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in 
steel-making  being  acknowledged,  t licit , of  all  such  com- 
binations or  of  elements  containing  these,  it,  is  un- 
doubtedly to  the  use  of  the  cyanogen; compounds  that 
wc  should  resort  for  all  manufacturing  purposes ; and  the 
time  seems  not  very  far  distant  when  these  compounds 


will  become  some  of  the  most  readily  obtained  and 
cheapest  of  chemically-manufactured  products.  It  is 
some  years  ago  now  that  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson  pointed 
out  how  these  could  be  had  through  the  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  gave  the  germ  of  a branch  of 
manufacture  that,  will  grow  into  vast  importance;  and 
for  the  promulgation  of  which  the  world  is  indebted  to 
this  Society.* 

The  operations  of  the  blast  furnace  suggest  methods 
for  the  production  of  those  compounds  that  are  of  the 
highest  practical  value.  There  are  at  play  here  all  the 
elements  for  the  production  of  cyanogen,  of  certain  cyan- 
ides, and  thence  of  other  compounds,  and  the  requisite 
conditions  )can  he  superadded  for  securing  these  for 
commercial  purposes.  That  cyanogen  was  formed  in 
certain  zones  of  the  furnace  was  proved  by  Bunsen  and 
Playfair.  Dr.. Clark,  of  Aberdeen,  many  years  ago,  ex- 
amined a saline  product  that  was  found  to  ooze  out  of 
the  tuyere  holes  of  a blast  furnace  in  Scotland,  and  dis- 
covered it  to  be  cyanide  of  potassium.  In  several  places 
on  the  Continent,  as  at  Mariazoll,  in  Styria,  for  example, 
we  are  told  by  Gmelin,  that  this  product  is  so  abundant 
as,  to  be . sold  commercially  for  galvanic  gilding  purposes. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  product  of, cyanogen,  when  combined 
with  the  accumulated  proportion  of  potash  contained  in 
the  fluxing  limestone.  But  why  not  specially  add  the  al- 
kaline element,  and  combinein  the  furnace  simultaneously 
the  peculiar  reducing  and  converting  actions  of  these 
compounds  with  their  special  manufacture  for  other 
and  equally  valuable  industrial  applications  of  them 
that  are  springing  up?  And  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  directions  that  the  iron  manu- 
facture of  this  country  will  in  future  be  found  to  take. 

The  writer  has  not  the  honour  of  a personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Bessemer,  but  he  cannot  close  this  paper 
without,  on  his  own  account,  expressing  his  sense  of  the 
deep,  obligations  he  considers  the;  iron  world  owe  to  that 
gentleman,  were  it  merely  for  the  practical  development 
of  that  beautiful  fact,  the  vivid  reaction  between  atmos- 
pheric air  and  molten  iron  of  which  so  much  use  can 
and  should  he  made.  This  obligation  is  a great  one, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  singular  impulse,  in  all  directions, 
in  this  manufacture,,  that  his  discovery  has  given  rise  to. 
With  that  .species  of  hypercriticism  which  would  seek  to 
underrate  .this  discovery,  because  a stream  of  air  im- 
pinging upon  strongly-heated  iron  had  always  been 
known  to  give  a vivid  combustion  of  the  metal,  the 
writer  has  no  sympathy.  Such  after-thinkers  will  be 
invariably  found  never  to  have  done  anything  themselves 
; — never  to  have  given  to  the  world  one  single  new  fact, 
or  to  have  thrown  a spark  of  light  on  the  meaning  of  any 
collection  of  facts;  otherwise,  they  would  have  some 
sympathy  for  the  pains-taking  and  the  ill-requited 
labour  that,  too  frequently,  are  the  only  concomitants  of 
S,uc'a  achievements. 

For  all  and  every  one  of  the  busy  workers  now,  in  the 
many  directions,  devoting  their  efforts  lor  the  improve- 
ment, of  steel  and  iron  manufactures,  there  is  ample  room 
and  occupation.  The  work  is  indeed  but  scarce, begun  ; 
its  progress  slow,  but  the  beneficial  issues  inevitable. 
England  above  all  has  a mighty  stake  in  these  develop- 
ments, and  in  their  co-operation  we  can  well  afford  to 
welcome  , the  arrival  of  other  labourers  in  the  common 
iield,  whether  they  come  from  France,  from  Belgium, 
from  Prussia,  or  from  Austria,  or  they  may  be  some  of 
our  ambitious  and  stalwart  rivals  from  across  the  Atlantic. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  David  Mushes;  called  attention  to  some  speci- 
mens of  iron  and  steel,  ..particularly  jo  a short  bar, 
which  exhibited  fibrous  structure;  at  one  end,  whilst  it 
was  “ cold  short”  at  the  other. 


* Mr. Thompson's  paper  appears  in  the  “Transactions  pf  the 
Society  of  Arts’’  for  the  year  J887. 
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Mr.  F.  A.  Abel  (of  Woolwich  Arsenal)  believed  he 
should  be  representing  the  opinions  of  the  chemists  who 
had  with  him  listened  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Binks,  in  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the 
author’s  train  of  reasoning  and  of  experiment,  and  in 
stating  that  great  thanks  were  due  to  Mr.  Binks  for 
having  opened  up  so  important  a question  as  the  influence 
excited  by  other  elements  than  carbon  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  steel.  Mr.  Binks  had  alluded  to  the  experiments 
made  some  years  ago  by  Schafhautl  and  by  Marchand, 
by  which  the  existence  of  nitrogen  in  specimens  of  cast- 
iron  and  steel  had  been  pointed  out ; but  to  him  the 
credit  was  due  of  first  entering  upon  a consideration  of 
the  functions  which  that  element  might  exercise  in  cast- 
iron  and  steel.  The  arguments  and  facts  upon  whith 
Mr.  Binks  based  the  assumption  that  nitrogen  was  an 
essential  element  in  steel,  and  that,  indeed,  steel  could 
only  be  produced  by  the  union  of  iron  with  nitrogen  in 
addition  to  carbon,  were  entitled  to  the  most  deliberate 
consideration  and  to  the  closest  investigation;  itwrouldbe 
presumptuous,  without  such  investigation,  to  enter  upon 
their  discussion,  or  to  challenge  the  construction  placed 
by  Mr.  Binks  upon  various  circumstances  alluded  to  by 
him,  as,  for  example,  the  influence  exerted  by  the  small 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
cementation  chest,  upon  the  production  of  steel  by  the 
agency  of  charcoal  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Assuming, 
however,  that  steel  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  en- 
trance of  a certain  quantity  of  nitrogen  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  metal,  he  (Mr.  Abel)  wascurioustolearn  in  what 
manner  Mr.  Binks  accounted  for  the  production  of  steel 
by  the  de-carbonisation  of  finely  divided  cast,  or 
partially  refined  iron  in  closed  crucibles,  by  such 
means  as  those  proposed  by  Captain  Uchatius,  or  by 
fusing  together,  in  a closed  crucible,  the  proper 
proportions  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  the  former 
containing  only  a trace  of  nitrogen,  and  the  lat- 
ter none  of  that  element.  Assuming,  for  an  instant,  the 
possibility  of  an  assimilation  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  by 
fused  cast  iron,  it  would  even  then  be  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  requisite  amount  of  that  element  wasaccidentally 
supplied  to  the  contents  of  the  crucible.  With  reference 
to  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  which  Mr.  Binks  had  found 
by  analysis  to  exist  in  steel,  Mr.  Abel  would  venture  to 
observe  that  it  appeared  to  exceed  considerably  the  quan- 
tity which  a perusal  of  M.  Marchand’s  publication  •'  On 
the  Determination  of  Nitrogen  in  Iron”  'would  lead  the 
reader  to  suppose  as  actually  existing  in  cast-iron  and 
steel.  It  would  be  seen  from  that  paper  that  many  of  the 
results  obtained  were  principally  due  to  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  agents  necessarily  employed  upon  the  nitrogen 
of  the  atmotphere,  and  it  was  well  known  to  all  whohadde- 
voted  any  attention  to  the  determination  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  nitrogen,  how  very  difficult  it  was  so  to  perfect  the 
analytical  arrangements  and  details  as  to  ensure  theexclu- 
sion  of  errors,  resulting  from  the  tendency  of  the  atmosphere 
to  insinuate  itself,  errors  fatal  tothe  accuracy  of  the  process. 
It  would  have  been  desirable  that  some  description  of  the 
precautions  adopted  by  Mr.  Binks  to  exclude  such  errors 
had  been  entered  into  in  a paper  of  such  interest  and 
importance,  in  order  to  ensure  for  the  results  given  by 
him  the  confidence  to  which,  doubtless,  they  were  en- 
titled. Up  to  the  present  time,  the  somewhat  fabulous 
results  of  M.  Schafhautl,  and  the  subsequent  experiments 
of  Mr.  Marchand  had  led  chemists  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  existence  of  appreciable  quantities  of  nitrogen  in 
different  varieties  of  iron  was  still  somewhat  uncertain  ; 
it  was  much  to  be  wished  that  the  very  interesting  views 
which  bad  been  advanced  that  evening  would  lead 
authorities  eminent  in  analysis  to  control  the  results 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Binks  and  former  experimenters.  Mr. 
Binks  bad  pointed  out,  in  a most  forcible  manner,  the 
fact  that  from  the  method  of  manufacture  of  the  Indian 
“ Wootz”  to  the  most  recently  patented  processes  for 
the  production  of  steel,  nitrogen  was  invariably  involved, 
and  apparently  as  an  important  element;  lie  had  also 


shown  that  in  very  many  cases  this  nitrogen  either 
pre-existed  as  cyanogen,  or  entered  into  such  com- 
bination with  carbon  before  being  placed  in  a 
position  to  exert  its  influence  upon  iron.  The  effect 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  case-  hardening  iron  had 
been  specially  examined  into ; and,  as  far  as  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Binks  proceeded,  a case  was  apparently 
made  out  in  favour  of  the  influence  of  nitrogen.  The 
particular  effect  alluded  to  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potass- 
ium had  ever  been  a chemical  problem,  and  its  complete 
solution  by  Mr.  Binks  would  be  received  with  the 
greatest  interest.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  at  the 
same  time,  that  until  the  invariable  association 
of  nitrogen  with  carbon  in  steel  had  been  fully 
proved,  the  favour  bestowed  upon  other  methods  of  ex- 
plaining the  action  above  alluded  to  would  scarcely 
be  transferred  to  the  view  suggested  by  Mr.  Biliks. 
Until  proof  positive  was  adduced  to  the  contrary, 
it  might,  for  example,  still  be  considered  a simple  me- 
thod of  explaining  the  case-hardening  effect  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  to  believe  that  this  compound  was 
so  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  heated  metal  as  to 
furnish  a film  of  carbide  of  iron  upon  the  surface  of  the 
latter,  and  that  by  a simple  reaction  between  this  carbide 
and  the  proximate  particles  of  wrought  iron,  steel  was 
produced.  To  determine  this  point  required  but  a few 
experiments ; the  above  explanation  was  alluded  to  in 
order  to  show  how  wide  a field  had  been  opened  by  Mr. 
Binks,  and  how  necessary  it  was  that  the  most  careful 
experimental  research  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  all 
sides  of  the  question.  It  must  be  admitted  that  some 
great  influence  appeared  to  be  exerted  by  the. presence  ot 
nitrogen  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  production  ot  steel, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  reactions  in  the  blast  furnace 
would  alone  lead  us  to  believe  that,  indirectly,  nitrogen 
was,  with  reference  to  the  reduction  of  iron,  a very  import- 
ant agent ; but  if  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Mr. 
Binks,  that  steel  be  an  alloy  of  iron  with  carbon  and 
nitrogen,  be  adopted,  the  latter  element  must  be  viewed 
in  a new  light,  for  it  must  have  become  endowed  with 
very  active  properties,  if  so  small  a quantity  as  even  Mr. 
Binks  showed  to  exist  in  steel,  could  exert  so  important 
an  influence  upon  the  character  of  iron  ; an  influence,  far 
surpassing  that  exerted  upon  iron  by  similar  proportions 
of  elements  remarkable  for  their  chemical  activity, 
which  were  constantly  found  associated  with  that  metal. 
A complete  elaboration  of  the  views  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Binks  would  not  therefore  fail  to  be  replete  with 
interest,  and  amply  to  repay  the  labours  of  the  scientific, 
and  doubtless  also,  of  the  practical  investigator.. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Gladstone  said  he  had  listened  with  much 
interest  to  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Binks,  and  had  no 
doubt  that  the  results  of  that  gentleman’s  experiments 
were  to  be  fully  relied  on,  but  the  manufacture  of.  stjeel 
or  of  iron,  or  indeed  of  anything  else,  was  a question  of 
pounds  shillings  and  pence;  while  in  the  laboratory 
there  were  very  often  beautiful  analyses  and  effects  pro- 
duced, with  which  it  was  desirable  to  be  acquainted, 
yet  that,  after  all,  the  great  element  of  economy  of  pro- 
duction must  be  recognised.  Mr.  Binks  had  stated  that 
nitrogen  was  an  essential  element  in  the  conversion  ot 
iron  into  steel.  He  concurred  completely  in  that  view, 
and  in  the  ordinary  process  of  the  conversion  ot  iron  into 
steel  the  materials  used  by  the  manufacturer  always  con- 
tained the  nitrogenous  element.  He  was  Sure  that  in 
Sheffield  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  the  manu- 
facturers themselves  were  desirous  to  have  the  very  best 
article  produced  in  the  very  best  way,  And  they  had  the 
best  means  of  experimenting.  He  thought  that,  it  Mr. 
Binks  had  omitted  from  his  paper  the  part  that  referred 
to  the  jealousies  of  manufacturers,  he  would  have 
done  more  justice  to  his  own  cause.  Mattel's  of 
this  description  required  the  deepest  and  most  search- 
ing examination  by  men  who,  from  their  long 
, experience,  were  best  able  to  appreciate  the  nice  dis- 
tinctions of  the  manufacture.  In  cast  iron,  when 
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“chilled,”  there,  was  a large  quantity  of  earthy  sub- 
stance ; the  result  of  this  process  was  to  produce  a sur- 
face on  the  metal  which  almost  approached  the  character 
of  steel  itself.  He  wished  that  Mr.  Links  had  not  intro- 
duced Mr.  Bessemer’s  process  into  His  observations,  be- 
cause he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Bes- 
semer had  not  advanced  one  step  in  the  improvement  of 
the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Mr,  Bbaithwaite  said,  with  regard  to  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  how  the  iron  employed  could  best  be  refined, 
and  when  they  were  told  that  to  make  good  steel  there 
must  be  99  per  cent  of  iron  and  1 of  carbon,  the  question 
was  how  the  iron  could  be  so  refined  as  to  produce  it. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  refining  either  gold  or  silver, 
hut  then  those  articles  commercially  were  of  such  enor- 
mous values  as  compared  with  iron,  that  any  expense 
could  be  gone  to  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Valley  said,  that  when  experiments  were  being 
made  for  ascertaining  the  composition  of  the  diamond,  a 
portion  of  iron  was  hermetically  enclosed  with  a diamond 
in  a gold  crucible,  and  after  being  exposed  to  heat,  the 
iron  was  found  to  have  been  converted  into  steel.  In 
this  case  he  believed  no  nitrogen  was  present. 

Mr.  Longsdon  said,  that  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Besse- 
mer, he  would  observe,  that  the  question  gone  into  by 
Mr.  Binks,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a pure  matter  of  detail, 
and  was  a subject  which  had  already  been  mooted  by  the 
most  able  chemists. 

Mr.  Alfred  Watney  said  he  had  had  some  experience 
in  the  processes  of  iron  making,  and  very  much  doubted 
if  chemistry  would  ever  be  of  much  assistance  in  improv- 
ing the  manufacture  of  either  iron  or  steel.  Chemistry 
had  done  great  good  in  many  manufacturing  operations, 
but  he  thought  it  had  had  less  success  in  dealing  with 
metals  than  with  anything  else.  As  regarded  copper, 
the  operations  of  reducing  it  from  the  ore  were  very 
tedious.  An  immense  number  of  patents  had  been  taken 
out  with  the  view  of  simplifying  them,  but  the  manu- 
facturers had  all  gone  back  to  the  original  process  of  re- 
melting, and  calcining  over  and  over  again,  until  they 
produced  a pure  copper.  He  believed  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  would  always  be  best  accomplished  by  adopt- 
ing those  processes  which  had  hitherto  proved  successful, 
and  apy  attempt  to  make  it  direct  from  ores  which  con- 
tained many  foreign  matters  would  fail. 

Mr.  Stedall  said,  that  with  reference  to  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  good  qualities  of  iron  for  steel  making,  a 
short  time  since  he  received  a communication  that  a 
large  quantity  of  foreign  iron  had  been  wrecked  upon  the 
coast  and  was  for  sale.  He  had  been  induced  to  purchase 
some  of  it,  believing  from  the  nature  of  the  brands  that  it 
was  foreign  iron,  but  he  learnt  from  a Sheffield  manufac- 
turer that  there  were  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  made  in 
this  country  with  similar  brands,  which  represented  it  to 
be,  Swedish,  although  it  was  not  so. 

Mr.  Archibald,  F.R.S.,  drew  attention  to  some  spe- 
cimens of  Acadian  iron  and  steel,  with  cutlery  manufac- 
tured therefrom,  and  stated  that  the  production  was  in- 
creasing, and  he  had  no  doubt  that  ultimately  there, 
would  be  a very  considerable  and  extensive  supply. 

Mr.  Fletcher  said  that  he  thought  now  that  a person 
who  was  neither  a chemist  nor  a manufacturer  might  fairly 
call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  very  important 
propositions  which  had  been  so  ably  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Society  by  the  author  of  the  paper. 
All  that  Mr.  Binks  proposed  to  establish  was,  that  instead 
of  carbon  being  the  only  element  necessary  to  convert 
iron  into  steel,  there  must  also  be  a portion  of  nitrogen. 
It  was  no  contradiction  to  this  assertion  to  say  that  they 
were  bound  to  add  another  element  and  call  it  cheapness. 
Mr.  Binks  simply  laid  before  them  a great  law  ; he  pre- 
sented a new  great  metallurgical  fact,  that  an  element 
which  had  hitherto  played  an  important  part  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  had  nevertheless  not  been  detected. 
While  admitting  this  fact  and  this  law,  the  question 


was,  did  Mr.  Binks  see  Ins  way  to  the  use  of  that  law  in 
such  a manner  as  commercially  to  benefit  the  country. 
He  (Mr.  Fletcher)  believed  that  there  was  no  great 
chemical  fact  without  its  great  commercial  advantage ; 
that,  if  they  once  announced  to  a number  of  Englishmen 
a great  chemical  fact  as  a matter  of  certainty,  it  would 
be  turned  to  good  account.  The  argument  amounted  to 
this — that,  whereas  they  were  for  certain  qualities  of 
iron  suited  for  the  best  steel  absolutely  dependent  upon 
foreign  countries,  they  could,  in  the  event  of  the  success 
of,  Mr.  Binlcs’s  plan,  rely  upon  the  productions  of  their 
own. 

Mr.  Pearsall  was  inclined  to  submit  the  opinion,  that 
the  wandering  away  from  the  discussion  of  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed objects  of  the  paper,  and  the  silence  or  the  ab- 
sence of  those  persons  whose  interests  were  involved,  be- 
came a source  of  compliment  to  Mr.  Binks,  especially  as 
no  steelworker  had  risen  to  disprove  the  views  advanced 
or  to  prove  any  opposite  view.  Even  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Abel  were  sufficiently  significant  and  complimentary, 
for  while  he  submitted  that  critical  verification  might  be 
required  for  the  full  adoption  of  these  views,  yet  this 
also  implied  that  other  views  and  rule  of  thumb  practices 
should  receive  more  vigorous  examination.  A practical 
statement  had  been  made  to  the  etfect,  that  silver  and 
gold  were  so  valuable,  that  their  refining  could  be  better 
attended  to  than  iron  ; now,  unless  he  was  much  mis- 
taken, it  would  be  found  that  there  were  forms  of  iron 
and  steel  which,  weight  for  weight,  were  more  valuable 
than  silver,  gold,  or  any  metal.  He  did  not  allude  to 
the  value  of  the  Berlin  fine  filagree  iron-castings,  but  to 
steel,  in  the  form  of  watch-springs,  and  he  thought 
Babbage,  in  the  “ Economy  of  Manufactures,”  recorded 
the  particulars..  This  led  him  to  the  very  question  of 
the  paper,  and  the  influence  of  true  theory  to  produce 
right  practice.  What  were  the  positions  of  the  poor  man 
and  the  practical  man,  who  had  been  induced  by  prac- 
tice and  by  chemical  books  and  teachers,  to  believe  that 
iron  and  carbon  constituted  steel;  and  that  evening  Mr. 
Binks  had  distinctly  detailed  the  experimental  grounds  on 
which  he  denied  this  statement,  and  now  put  forward 
the  view  that  iron,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  formed  steel. 
If  Mr.  Binlcs’s  view  were  correct,  they  had  a key  to  explain 
doubtful  results  and  even  failures,  loss  of  character  and 
trade.  He  might  also  add,  that  the  arguments  to  be  drawn 
from  the  constant  presence  of  air  in  all  steel-making 
were  not  to  be  overlooked,  especially  as  facts  were  well 
known. which  showed  strange  affinities  between  metals 
and  gases  at  different  temperatures.  It  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  views  so  original  and  so  clearly  expressed, 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  unheeded ; indeed  a tone  of 
respect  had  been  evinced  by  this  meeting,  that  he  thought 
I would  be  felt  to  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Binks,  and  this 
j might  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  that  due 
I consideration  of  the  question  which  would  reflect  credit 
upon  the  Society  and  benefit  to  the  country,  by  calling 
for  critical  attention  to  the  true  theory  and  right  practice 
of  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel. 

The  Chairman  said,  lie  was  quite  sure  that  every  per- 
son present  must  be  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Binks  for 
introducing  so  very  important  and  interesting  a subject 
to  their  notice.  He  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Binks  was 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  researches  of  a French  gentle- 
man, of  the  name  of  Chenot,  who,  some  years  ago,  pro- 
duced steel  direct  from  the  ore.  He  converted  the  ore 
into  a spongy  mass,  which,  after  being  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  furnace,  was  plunged  into  oil,  and  then 
compressed  into  an  ingot/  Mr.  Ivrupp  had  also  done 
much  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  in  Prussia.  He  (the 
Chairman)  should  have  liked  to  have  heard  the  result. 
Mr.  Binks  had  proved,  as  far  as  he  (the  Chairman)  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  steel,  that  that 
article  could  not  be  made  with  carbon  alone,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  would  take 
advantage  of  the  theory  just  propounded  to  them. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in 
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proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Binks  for  his  able 
paper. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Biliks. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  this  was  the 
last  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Session,  and  that 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society 
would,  in  accordance  with  the  bye-laws,  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  June,  at  4 p.m. 


fume  Ccrmpitmitu 

BLACK-BONED  FOWLS. 

Sib, — I am  surprised  that  any  “ Naturalist”  should 
express  disbelief  as  to  the  black  colour  of  the  bones  of 
the  Honduras  fowl,  referred  to  in  your  number  of  the 
15th  inst.  Mr.  Temple’s  statement  may  be  fully  relied 
on,  and  it  is  corroborated  by  the  late  celebrated  Professor 
Blumenbach,  who,  in  his  “ Comparative  Anatomy,” 
states  that  in  some  varieties  of  the  common  fowl  the 
bones  approach  to  a black  colour.  The  same  has  been 
noticed  by  Abulfazel,  the  Vizier  of  Akber  the  Great,  of 
the  fowls  at  Indore  and  Neermul  in  Berar  (see  “ Ayeen 
Akbery,”  vol.  2,  p.  72) ; and  Niehbuhr  has  affirmed  the 
same  of  the  fowls  at  Persepolis  (“  Travels,”  vol.  2). 

If  your  'readers  will  refer  to  the  article  “ Birds,”  in 
Bees’s  Cyclopedia,  written,  I believe,  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Macartney,  they  will  find  that  the  question  of 
colour  was  considered  by  John  Hunter,  and  that  he  dis- 
covered it  to  be  resident  in  the  periosteum.  The  colour 
of  the  bones  in  different  animals  varies  exceedingly; 
though  generally  white,  there  are  yet  many  shades  and 
gradations,  probably  in  most  instances  influenced  by  the 
food  upon  which  the  animals  are  fed.  The  bones  of  the 
garpike  ( esox  belone)  are  said  to  be  of  a green  colour. 

I hope  Mr.  Temple  will  fulfil  his  promise  to  introduce 
the  black-boned  fowl  of  Honduras  into  this  country,  as, 
from  all  the  accounts  given,  it  is  most  excellent  food. 

I am,  &c., 

T.  J.  PETTIGREW. 

16,  Onslow-crescent,  Brompton,  May  IS,  1857. 


THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

Sib, — When  good  coals  can  be  obtained  in  London  at 
17s.  the  ton,  Is.  3d.  a ton  more  or  less  is  a considerable 
addition  to  their  price.  It  was  this  that  gave  rise  to  my 
proposal  about  15  years  ago,  to  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Metropolis,  by  which  the  embank- 
ment of  the  Thames  might  be  rendered  self-supporting, 
and  another  objection  to  Mr.  Page’s  plan  then  under  con- 
sideration might  also  be  obviated.  My  suggestion  was  to 
construct  warehouses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  embankment, 
for  inflammable  stores,  so  that  in  the  event  of  fires, 
every  portion  of  them  might  be  submerged,  even  at  low- 
water.  Cellars  can  be  rendered  perfectly  dry  by  proper 
ventilation,  as  was  evident  in  those  over  the  reservoir 
in  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  which  were  used  for  seasoning 
block  shells.  The  other  objection  attempted  to  be 
removed,  was  the  proposed  abandonment  of  the  existing 
wharves,  from  which  a great  revenue  is  drawn.  My 
plan  was  to  keep  up  the  water  behind  the  embankment, 
so  that  the  wharves  could  be  available  a t all  times.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  embankment,  shops  were  designed, 
chiefly  for  refreshments,  which  being  above  high-water, 
would  be  a delightful  situation.  These  streets  would 
be  on  a level  with  the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  &c.  This 
is  not  my  design,  but  that  of  my  late  husband,  who, 
early  in  this  century,  was  requested  by  the  Metropolitan 
Commissioners  to  favour  them  with  his  ideas,  and  sent 
them  a plan,  in  connection  with  which  his 


apparatus,  then  constructing  for  Portsmouth  harbour, 
would  doubtless  have  been  used  in  the  levelling  for  the 
embankment.  He  also  proposed'  his  mode  of  laying 
foundations  under  water,  as  being  the  most  economical. 
About  200  feet  were  thus  constructed  at . Sheerness, 
between  40  and  GO  years  ago,  and  have  stood  the  raging- 
sea  so  prevalent  at  that  port, 

I am.  &c., 

M.  S.  BENTHAM. 

26,  Wilton-place,  May  9th. 


fraaepp  af  Institutions. 


Hales:  Hii.i,  Working  Men’s  College, — On  Thurs- 
day evening  the  16th  ult.,  the  first  annual  distribution 
of  medals  and  prizes  to  the  students  of  the  above  Institu- 
tion took  place  in  the  Odd  Fellows’ Hall,  Halifax,  in  the 
presence  of  a large  assembly.  Edward  Akroyd,  Esq., 
M.P.,  occupied  the  chair.  Among  the  gentlemen  present 
were  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ripon ; the 
Veil.  Archdeacon  Musgrave,  D.D.  ; Dr.  Burnet,  vicar  of 
Bradford  : the  Rev.  S.  Holmes,  vicar  of  Huddersfield  : 
.1 . Whitworth,  Esq.,  mayor  of  Halifax  ; James  Stansfeld, 
Esq.,  county  court  judge;  A.  Redgrave,  Esq.,  H.  M. 
inspector  of  factories ; the  Rev.  F.  Watkins,  H.  M.  in- 
spector of  schools;  Thomas  Bazley,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  ; John  Gott,  Esq.,  of 
Leeds;  G.  S.  Beecroft,  Esq.,  Ivirkstall  Forge,  Leeds; 
John  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  W.  H.  Rawson,  jun.,  Esq.,  J. 
Abbott,  Esq.,  T.  Milne,  Esq.,  M.  Stocks,  Esq.,  E.  N. 
Alexander,  Esq.,  G.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  T.  Rawson,  Esq., 
Col.  Orange,  John  Haigh,  Esq.,  of  Huddersfield;  — 
Frank,  Esq.,  Bradford;  Dr.  Garlick,  Dr.  W.  Alexander, 
Dr.  Paley,  the  Rev.  T.  II.  Hall,  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Holmes, 
the  Rev.  J.  II.  Warneford,  the  Rev.  W.  Gilmor,  the 
Rev.  D.  Bellamy,  the  Rev.  G.  Kinnear,  theRev.  J.  Hope, 
the  Rev.  ,1.  C.  Hyatt,  the  Rev.  J.  Walsliaw,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hughes,  W.  Craven,  Esq.,  R.  Carter,  Esq.,  L. 
Gardner,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Child,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Franklin,  Esq., 
and  J.  E.  Norris,  Esq.  Nearly  all  the  front  seats  were 
occupied  by  ladies.  The  Rev.  R.  C.  Holmes  read  the 
report,  which  states  that  a year  has  passed  since  the 
opening  of  the  Working-man’s  College  at  Halifax.  It 
was  established  with  a view  of  affording  to  the  working 
classes  the  means  of  self-improvement,  and  to  engraft 
upon  the  present  factory  system  a course  of  education  to 
be  continued  from  the  age  of  13  years,  at  which  it  notv 
closes,  to  manhood.  The  classes  meet  every  evening, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  from  seven  to  nine  o’clock. 
Connected  with  the  institution  is  the  working-man’s 
lending  library,  containing  about  4,000  volumes  ; also  a 
news-room.  There  is  also  a recreation  ground,  with  a 
gymnasium  and  a bowling  green,  and  other  appliances 
for  out-door  exercises.  The  committee  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  students  to  take  up  one  subject,  or  not  more 
than  two,  during  any  one  term,  and  desire  them  espe- 
cially to  study  those  subjects  which  bear  on  their  parti- 
cular trades.  The  following  classes  have  been  in  opera- 
tion during  the  year : — Senior  Division. — 1 . Arithmetic 
and  Higher  Mathematics. — Four  classes,  containing  64 
students. — 2.  English  (tram mar  and  Composition. — 
Three  classes,  containing  73  students. — 3.  History  and 
Geography. — Two  classes,  containing  42  students. — 4. 
Drawing. — One  class,  containing  20  students'. — 5.  Chemis- 
try and  Natural  Philosophy — Eleven  students. — 6. 
French — Ten  students.  Junior  Division. — 1.  Arith- 
metic— Three  classes,  containing  76  students. — 2,  Eng* 
lisli  Grammar — Three  classes,  containing  70students. — 
3,  History  and  Geography. — Two  classes,  containing  38 
stjudents. — 4.  Drawing — One  class,  containing  18  stu- 
dents.— 5.  Chemistry — One. class,  containing  8 students!- 
—6.  French — One  class,  containing  10  students.  Iij 
addition  to  the  regular  class  .instruction,  lectures  have 
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been  delivered  to  the  students  during  the  year  on  the 
following  subjects: — Electricity,  Galvanism,  Eleetro- 
Magnetisui,  .and  Pneumatics;  four  lectures  by  Mr. 
Ricnard^on-  , “Ttsnobbut”  and  ••  Xiver  heed.”  by  Dr. 
Baker.  ‘‘  HJlectro-Magnetism,”  by  Dr.  Paley.  b Provi- 
dential arrangements  for  the  lower  creation  during  win- 
ter,” by  Rev.  Dr.  Burnet.  Literature  and  Science,”  by 
Dr.  Hoolf.  ./‘Geology,”  by  R.  Carter,  Esq.  These 
lectures  were  all  well  attended.  The  Institution  has 
been  in  connexion  with  the  Society  of  Arts  from  its 
commencement,  aiid  eeverad  students  will  go  to  Hud- 
dersfield to  compete  for  certificates  at  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Society  of  Arts  there.  Prom  the  com- 
mencement of  the  institution  there  has  existed  a sepa- 
rate branch  for  young  ‘women.  The  classes  meet  on 
three  evenings  each  week — ‘one  of  which  is  Specially  set 
apart  for  needlework,  &e.  There  are  at  present  1C 5 young 
women  in  regular  at  tendance — of  these  only  about  BO  have 
received  instruction  in  day  schools.  The  very  meagre 
amount  of  education  the  rest  have  had  before  joining  the 
College  has  been  obtained  at  Sunday  schools.  Of  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  the  greater  portion  knew  little  or 
nothing,  when  first  they  joined  the  College.  The  report 
of  the  examiners  of  the  college  was  then  read,  and  they 
express  their  satisfaction  at  the  evidences  of  intelligence 
and  interest  in  the  work  which  the  results  of  the  exami- 
nations show.  The  examiners  were  the  Rev.  A.  Barry, 
head  master  of  the  Leeds  Grammar  School,  and  the  Rev. 
.T.  H.  Gooch,  head  master  of  Heath  Grammar  School. 
The  distribution  of  prizes  then  took  place,  consisting  of 
medals  and  certificates.  The  meeting  was  afterwards 
addressed  by  the  chairman  and  the  following  gentlemen  : 
— The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ripon,  Alexan- 
der Redgrave,  Esq.,  inspector  of  factories:;  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Musgrave,  Thomas  Bazley,  Esq.,  Dr.  Burnet, 
vicar  ot  Bradford;  James  Hole,  Esq.,  of  the  Yorkshire 
Union ; Mr.  Crossley,  Mr.  Michael  Stocks,  and  Mr. 
John  ,Gott.  A vote  of  thainks  having,  been  passed  to  the 
chairman,  the  meeting  separated. 
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Delivered  on  May  14. 

11.  Mercantile  Marine  Fund— Account. 

14.  Committee  of  Selection— 2nd  Report. 

16.  Suspended  Canonries — Return. 

17.  Poor  Relief  (Ireland)— Return. 

20.  Malt — Account. 

22.  Draftsment  of  Parliamentary  Bills — -Return. 

23.  Railways — Return. 

24.  British  Spirits— Account. 

3.  Bills— Chatham  Lands,  &c. 

9.  Portland  Harbour. 

5.  General  Board  of  Health  (delivered  on  13th  May). 

First  Session,  1857. 

128.  Savings’  Banks — Return. 

Delivered  on  May  15. 

18.  Spirits— Returns. 

27.  Reviews  at  Spithead  ahd  Aldershot— Return. 

28.  Leitrim  Election — Correspondence. 

29.  Railway  and  Canal  Bills— 1st  Report  of  General  Committee. 

30.  Navy  Estimates— Abstract  of. 

13.  Superannuation  (Public  Offices) — Account. 

7.  Bills — Ecclesiastical  Corporations. 

11.  Property  Qualification. 

12.  Aggravated  Assaults. 

15.  Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland). 

16.  Grand.  Juries  (Ireland). 

Delivered  on  May  16  and  18. 

19.  Hops— Account. 

21.  Valuation  (Ireland) — Returns. 

25.  Spirits  and  Malt — Return. 

3.- Parochial  Elections — Return. 

32.  Commiiteeof  Selection — 3rd  Report. 

13.  Bills — Savings’  Hanks. 

18. Ministers’ Money  (Ireland). 

21. — Burial  Acts  Amendment. 

10.  — Sale  of  Beer,  &c. 

17.  .- Me.lieal  Profession. 

20.  — Medical  Profession  (No.  3). 


6.  Bills — Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  ( Ireland). 

Decimal  Coinage — Preliminary  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 

Loan  Fund  Board  of  Ireland— 19th  Report. 

Delivered  on  May  19. 

26.  Local  Acts,  Admiralty  Reports— 1,  Birkenhead  Docks  (Con- 
struction) ; 2,  Wearmouth  Bridge,  Ferries,  and  Approaches  ; 
3,  Ely  Tidal  Harbour  and  Railway;  4,  Great  Yarmouth  and 
Britannia  Pier  ; 5,  "West  Somerset  Railway;  6,  West  Somer- 
set Mineral  Railway;  7,  8,  Watchet  Harbour — Watchet  Har- 
bour Trust 9,  Tilbury,  Maldon,  aud  Colchester  Railway  ; 10, 
Newry,  Warrenpoint,  and  Rostrevor  Railway;  11,  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland  (Sligo  Extension);  12, 
North  Level  Drainage ; L3,  Sunken  Vessels  Recovery;  14, 
Waterford  and  Tramore  Railway;  15,  Herne  Bay  and  Faver- 
sham  Railway;  16,  Fownhope  and  Holme  Lacy  Bridge;  17, 
Swansea  Harbour  Trust  and  Swansea  Dock ; 18,  Sittingbourne 
and  Sheerness  Railway;  19,  20.  Tweed  Fisheries — Tweed 
River  Fisheries;  21,  Dartmouth  and  Torbay  Railway;  22, 
Norwich  and  Spalding  Railway ; 23,  Shropshire  Union  Rail- 
way and  Canal ; 24,  Atlantic  Telegraph ; 25,  Bristol,  South 
Wales,  and  Southampton  Union  Railway;  26,  Elie  Harbour  ; 
27,  Blythe  and  Tyne  Railway  ; 28,  Richmond  and  Kew  Ex- 
tension. 

Scottish  Lunacy  Commission — Report. 

First  Session,  1857. 

126.  Divisions  of  the  House  of  Commons— General  Index. 

Delivered  on  May  20. 

15.  Benefices — Return. 

19.  Bill — Married  Women. 

Scottieh  Lunacy  Commission — Appendix  to  the  Report. 

Session  1856. 

406.  Foreign  Military  Education  - Report. 

Delivered  on  May  21. 

42.  Committee  of  Selection — 4th  Report. 

14.  Bills— Election  Expenses. 

24.  Chatham  Lands,  &c.  (as  amended  by  the  Select  Com 

mittee.) 

Delivered  on  May  22. 

44.  Raihyay  and  Canal  Bills— 2nd  Report  from  Committee. 

i37.  Army  Estimates. 

26.  Local  Acts,  Admiralty  Reports— 29,  Southampton,  Bristol,  and 
South  Wales  Railway;  3u,  Tyne  Improvement;  31,  British 
and  Irish  Grand  Junction  Railway ; 32,  Backwater  Bridge 
and  Roads;  33,  Clyde  Navigation  ; 34,  Charing-ci’oss  Bridge. 

Delivered  on  May  23  and  25. 

31.  East  India  (Nawab  of  Surdt)— Correspondence. 

36.  Nuisances  Removal  Act — Return. 

35.  Exchequer — Account. 

4L.  Thames  and  Medway  Conservancy  Bill — Return. 

52.  General  Committee  of  Elections — Mr.  Speaker’s  Warrant. 

26.  Bills — Joint  Stock  Companies. 


27.  Portland  Harbour  (as  amended  by  the  SelectCommittee.) 

29.  Cinque  Ports  Act  Amendment. 


Convict  Prisons  iu  Ireland  — 3rd  Report  of  the  Directors. 

Sale  and  Transfer  of  Land  (Registration  of  Title) — Report  of 
the  Commissioners. 

First  Session,  1857. 

218.  Army  (Crimea)— Returns. 

Session,  1856., 

434.  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief —Return. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  Royal  Inst.,  2.  General  Monthly  Meeting. 

Architects,  S.  Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis,  “ Some  Remarks  on 
Domes.” 

ChemicaJ,  8, 

Entomological,  8. 

Toes.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Dr.  J.  P.  Lacaita,  LL.D.,  “ On  Italian 
Literature — the  Scientisti — Marini — Galileo.”  - ^ 

Linnaaan,  8.  I.  Mr.  Sclater,  44  Un  the  Geographical  Distri- 
bution of  Birds."  II.  Dr.  Hicks,  “On  the  organs  for- 
merly described  by  him  upon  the  halterers  and  wings  of 
Insects,  and  on  a uew  structure  ill  the  Antennae. ’’  III. 
Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  “ On  the  aculeate  Ilymenoptera  of 
Borneo." 

Wed.  London  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  Robert  Bentley,  “On  Systematic 
Botany,  with  especial  reference  to  the  natural  systems  of 
arrangement.” 

Geological,  8.  Dr.  II.  Falconer,  F.G.S.,  “ On  the  Species 
of  Elephant  occurring  fossil  in  England.” 

Thu'RS.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  J.  Tyndall,  “ On  Sound,  and  some 
associated  phenomena.” 

Philological,  S. 

Photographic,  8. 

Chemical,  S.  Dr.  Miller,  F.R.S.,  “ On  the  recent  progress 
of  Electro-Chemistry.” 

Fiu.  Archaeological  Inst.,  4. 

Royal  Inst.,  8£.  Prof.  Tyndall,  “ On  M.  Lissajoux’s  Acoustic 
Experiments.” 

Sat.  Asiatic,  2. 

Actuaries,. 3.  Anniversary. 

Royal  Inst.,  3.  Prof.  E.  Frankland,  “On  the  Relation  of 
Chemistry  to  Graphic  and  Plastic  Art.” 
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PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette,  May  22.] 

Dated  1 6th  April , 1857. 

1086.  Peter  Armandle  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  39,  Rue  del’Eclii- 
quier,  Paris — An  improved  truck  apparatus  for  moving  and 
transporting  stones  and  other  heavy  bodies.  (A  communi- 
cation. ) 

Dated  1 8th  April,  1857. 

1103.  Charles  Benjamin  Normand,  Havre,  France— Improvements  in 
generating  motive  power  by  the  employment  of  heated  air, 
steam,  and  gases. 

Dated  2.5th  April , 1857. 

1164.  Matthew  Smith,  Heywood,  Lancashire — Certain  improvements 
in  looms  for  weaving. 

1166.  Stephen  Tonks,  Joseph  Breeden  and  William  Breeden,  Bir- 
mingham— A new  or  improved  gas  burner.  ( A communica- 
tion.) 

1168.  Edmund  Winder  Otway,  West  Bromwich,  Staffordshire— Im- 
proved apparatus  employed  in  descending  and  ascending  pits 
or  shafts,  and  raising  minerals  and  other  bodies  therefrom. 

1170.  Thomas  Mann,  Aldbrough,  near  Boroughbridge,  Yorkshire — 
Improvements  in  horse  powers. 

1172.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — The  application 
of  certain  substances  not  hitherto  used  for  food,  as  a source 
of  nutrition  and  support  to  the  respiratory  organs  of  animals. 
(A  communication.) 

1174.  William  Cory,  jun.,  Gordon-place,  Gordon-square — An  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture  of  coke. 

1176.  William  Pickstone,  Radcliffe- bridge,  near  Manchester — An  im- 
provement in  preparing  or  manufacturing  dyeing  matter, 
peculiarly  applicable  to  cotton  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  and 
useful  when  dyeing  and  printing  other  fibres  and  fabrics.  (A 
communication. ) 

1178.  Augustus  PiggottOldershaw,  Doctors’-commons — An  improve- 
ment in  apparatus  for  skidding  the  wheels  of  carriages. 

Dated  28th  April , 1857. 

1190.  Heinrich  Hochstaetter,  Darmstadt — Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  matches. 

1192.  Wilson  Ager,  Rohrsburg,  Pennsylvania,  U.S. — An  improved 
mode  of  hulling  and  cleaning  rice. 

1194.  Kenneth  Lcitli  Sutherland,  Junior  United  Service  Club— An 
improved  safety  candle  lantern. 

1196.  Denis  Grundy,  Tyldesley,  Lancashire — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots,  shoes,  and  clogs. 

1198.  John  Ramsbottom,  Accrington,  and  John  Bailey,  Salford — Im- 
provements in  regulating  the  liow  and  pressure  of  liquidkand 
fluids. 

Dated  29 th  April , 1857. 

1202.  Charles  Pascal!,  Norwood — Improvements  in  tile-making  ma- 
chinery. 

1204.  Andrew  Peddie  How,  Mark -lane — An  improved  cork  holder 
for  bottles  and  other  vessels. 

1206.  Aimable  Antoinette  llevel-Busquet,  39,  Rue  do  rEchiquicr, 
Paris — Certain  improvements  in  artificial  dowers. 

1208.  Joseph  Bottomley,  Christopher  llodson,  and  William  Fielden, 
Rochdale — Improvements  in  mules  for  spinning. 

1210.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn- fields — Improvements 
in  apparatus  for  distilling,  applicable  also  to  the  extraction 
of  oils,  colouring  matters,  and  essences,  and  to  the  purifica- 
tion of  gums.  (A  communication. ) 

Dated  30 ih  April , 1857. 

1212.  Frederick  Walton,  Haughton  Dale  Mills,  near  Manchester — 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  cards  for  metallic 
brushes,  and  for  carding  fibrous  substances,  and  in  the  ma- 
chinery employed  therein. 

1214.  Lucius  Ilenry  Spooner,  Munlochy,  Ross,  N.13 — A new  or  im- 
proved manufacture  of  paper  and  paper  pulp. 

1216.  Thomas  Baldwin,  Bury — Improvements  in  indicators  for  regis- 
tering pressure. 

1218.  Samuel  Mortimer,  Halifax — Improvements  in  “ screw  gill- 
boxes”  used  in  the  preparation  of  wool  and  other  fibrous 
substances. 

1220.  Charles  Cammcll,  Sheffield — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  axles  or  axle-trees  for  railway  carriage,  and  shafts  for 
various  purposes. 

1222.  Thomas  Frederick  Hale,  Bristol — An  improvod  tap  or  cock. 

1226.  James  Anderson,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  the  treatment, 
application,  and  use  of  maize  or  Indian  corn. 

Dated  2nd  May . 1857. 

1247.  John  Peter  Booth,  Cork — An  improved  manufacture  of  stuffing 
for  beds,  couches,  cushions,  and  other  seats. 

1249.  Tcrtius  John  Cooke,  Wolverhampton — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  knobs,  roses,  and  escutcheons  used  for  doors, 
drawers,  shutters,  and  other  similar  purposes. 

Dated  4th  May , 1857. 

1253.  Thomas  Becby  Moseley,  52,  Upper  Cliarlottc-strcet,  Fitzroy- 
yquare — An  improved  pneumatic  holder,  adapted  for  photo- 
graphic and  other  purposes. 


1255.  William  Edward  Wiley,  34,  Great  Hampton-strect,  Birming- 
ham— Improvements  in  ever-pointed  pencils# 

1257.  Spendlove  Desborough,  42,  Noble-street— An  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  seal  flaps  of  envelopes  and  letter 
paper. 

1259.  George  Travis,  Mercaston,  Derby — Improvements  in  apparatus 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 

1261.  Archibald  Turner,  Leicesti  r — Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  elastic  fabrics,  and  for  the  application  of  such  fabrics 
to  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 

1263.  Bennett  Johns  Heywood,  Leicester-square — An  improved  con- 
struction of  self-closing  valve,  and  means  for  rendering  the 
same  applicable  for  supplying  or  discharging  ail*,  water,  or 
other  fluids. 

Dated  5th  May , 1852., 

1265.  John  Talbot  Pitman,  67,  Gracechurch-street — An  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  curry  combs.  (A  communication.) 

1267.  Thomas  Keddv,  Birmingham — New  or  improved,  machinery 
for  cutting  sugar  and  other  substances. 

1269.  William  Bond  Paul,  Langport— Improvements  in  signalling 
upon  railways. 

1271.  John  Easterbrook  and  Robert  Francis  Drury,  Sheffield — Im- 
provements in  machinery  or  tools  for  drilling  and  boring. 

1273.  Levi  Bissell,  New  York — Improvements  in  trucks  for  locomo- 
tive engines. 

Dated  6th  May,  1851,  . ; 

1275.  George  Kennedy  Geyelin,  4,  Lothhury— Making  oscillating 
spring  laths  for  beds,  couches,  and  other  purposes. 

1277.  \yilliam  Hood,  Edgbaston,  Warwick — An  improved  charcoal 
filter  for  rectifying  and  cleansing  spirits,  and  which  is  also 
applicable  for  filtering  water  and  other  fluids. 

1279.  Arthur  Kinder,  Worcester— Improvements  in  cutting  irregular 
forms,  and  in  the  machinery  or  apparatus  employed  therein 
or  connected  therewith. 

1281.  Matthew  Semple,  Stonehouse,  Plymouth— An  improved  pipe 
tube  of  stem. 

Dated  1th  May , 1857. 

1287.  Ernest  Ziegler,  Ileilbronn,  Wurtemburg— A substitute  for 
animal  charcoal,  applicable  also  as  a colouring  matter. 

1289.  Charles  William  Ramie,  Camberwell — Improvements  in  the 
mode  of  attaching  knobs  to  spindles, 

1291.  Duncan  'Morrison,  Bordesley  Works,  Birmingham — A pew  or 
improved  manufacture  of  rollers  or  cylinders  for  printing 
fabrics. 

1295.  John  Stenhouse,  15,  Upper  Barnsbury-street,  Islington— Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  glue  of 
gelatine. 

1297.  George  Brook  Price,  Bedford — Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
affixing  stamps  and  labels  to  letters  and  documents. 

1299.  James  Iledgely,  Westbourne-street,  Eaton-square — Improve- 
ments in  lamps  for  railway  carriages. 

Dated  8th  May , 1857. 

1303.  Charles  Edward  Darby,  Brymbo  Iron  Works,  near  Wrexham 
— Improvements  in  collecting  the  inflammable  gases  gene- 
rated in  blast  furnaces. 


Inventions  with  complete  Specifications  Filed. 

1357.  George  Woodward  Morse,  Louisiana,  U.S. — An  improved 
breech- loading  fire-arm. — 13th  May1,  1857. 

1400.  Charles  Frederic  Vasserot,  45,  Essex-street,  Strand— A typo- 
graphical numbering  apparatus.  (A  communication.)— 19th 
May,  1857. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


May  22nd. 

2769.  William  Thomas  Henley. 
2789.  John  Orr. 

2*02.  Francis  North  Clerk. 

2810.  William  Woofe. 

2812.  Henry  llcdgqly. 

2818.  Joseph  M.  Saunders. . 

2819.  Henry  Turner  Sourbuts. 

2820.  Henry  Waller. 

28/4.  Charles  William  Siemens. 
2840.  George  Collier  and  James 
William  Crossley. 

2846.  Noel  Monnier. 

2851.  lid.  Archibald  Brooman. 
2854.  Louis  Dominique  Girard. 
2862.  James  Mizen. 


2869.  Julien  Denis. 

2901.  Stephen  Randoll  Smith. 
2936.  Thos.  and  Wm.  Wheatley. 
2944.  William  Player  Miles. 

3038.  William  Spence. 

3067.  Ild.  Archibald  Brooman. 
552.  William  Edward  Newton. 
667.  Charles  Lungley. 

674.  George  Philcox. 

690.  James  Garth  Marshall. 

716.  John  Shaw  and  William 

Man  waiing. 

717.  William  Edward  Newton. 
736.  James  Thomson. 

853.  George  White. 

860.  George  Gilmour. 


Patents  on  wiwh  the  SIamf  Duty  of  £50  has  been  Paid. 
May  18///.  I 1149.  Joseph  Kuczynski. 

1115.  Charles  Barlow,  1160.  Thomas  Ball. 

May  19///.  J May  20th. 

1130.  John  Crossley  and  William  I 1327.  Joseph  Oliver. 

Crossley.  | 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  ARTICLES  OF  UTILITY  REGIS  TERETE 


No.  in  the 
Register. 

Date  of 
Registration. 

Title. 

Proprietors’  Name. 

| 

Address. 

3901 

3992 

May  22. 
„ 25. 

A Window- sash  Fastener 

A Flower  and  Fruit  Gatherer.. 

! B.  and  W.  Taylor  

'Jonathan  White  Heythorn  

Birmingham. 

Nottingham. 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  5,  1S57. 

❖ 

NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS  AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  prizes  awarded  by  the  Society’s  Ex- 
aminers to  the,  successful  Candidates  at  the  June 
Examination  in  London  will  be  distributed  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  June,  at 
the  Society’s  House  in  the  Adelphi. 

The  Society’s  Annual  Dinner  will  take  place 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  will  preside. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  Institutions  in  Union  with  the 
Society,  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Society’s 
House  on  Wednesday  the  21th  of  June. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  for  receiving 
the  report  of  the  Council  and  the  Treasurer’s 
statement  of  receipts,  payments,  and  expenditure 
during  the  past  year,  and  also  for  the  Election  of 
Officers,  will,  in  accordance  with  the  Bye-Laws, 
take  place  at  4 o’clock  on  the  same  day. 


ART-TREASURES  EXHIBITION. 

The  period  fixed  for  the  Society’s  visit  to  the 
Manchester  Art-Treasures  Exhibition,  is  the 
week  commencing  the  3rd  August. 

A Local  Committee  has  been  formed  in  Man- 
chester to  make  arrangements  for  the  Society’s 
reception  there. 

That  Committee  is  desirous  of  knowing,  as 
early  as  possible,  the  number  of  members  likely 
to  visit  Manchester,  in  order  that  information 
respecting  hotels  and  lodgings  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  Committee  are  making  application  to  the 
principal  Societies,  the  Exchange,  and  various 
large  manufacturers,  for  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Arts,  during  their  visit, 
on  showing  their  cards  of  membership. 


THE  SEDDON  PICTURES. 

The  exhibition  of  these  pictures  has  now 
closed. 

It  is  thought  that  the  following  particulars  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Seddon,  will notbe uninteresting : 

Thomas  Seddon  was  born  in  1821,  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  furniture-maker.  He  early  evinced  a taste  for 
art,  which,  had  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  own  inclina- 
tion, would  have  led  him  to  qualify  himself  from  the 
first  by  study  for  the  career  of  a professional  artist ; but 


family  circumstances  rendered  it  expedient  that  he  should 
aid  his  father’s  business.  Till  the  age  of  about  30,- there- 
fore, the  sole  form  in  which  he  exercised  art  was  the 
design  of  furniture ; in  this  he  stood  high,  and  earned, 
in  1848,  the  silver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Towards  the  same  time,  he  began  to  apply  himself 
with  some'  closeness  to  the  study  of  pictorial  art,  which, 
from  the  year  1851  onwards,  became  his  regular  profession. 

Simultaneously  with  his  early  efforts  in  this  direction, 
he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  the  diffusion  of  art 
education  among  the  working  classes.  In  1850,  jointly 
with  Mr.  Neville  Warren,  he  founded,  in  Camden-town, 
“ The  North  London  School  of  Drawing  and  Modelling,” 
which  was  conducted  by  eminent  painters,  and  thronged 
by  working  men  ; at  one  time  as  many  as  300,  never, 
while  Mr.  Seddon  was  connected  with  it,  less  than  100. 
His  unsparing  exertions  in  this  school  (now  absorbed  in 
the  Government  scheme)  brought  on  a verysevere  illness1, 
which  left  his  constitution  permanently  weakened. 

“ Penelope  at  her  Web,”  his  first  exhibited  picture,  ap- 
peared in  the  Royal  Academy  of  1852.  From  this  am- 
bitious line  of  subject,  however,  he  immediately  digressed 
to  landscape  painting.  His  first  field  was  Brittany.  In 
1853,  he  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  for 
travelling  in  the  East,  whence  he  returned  in  1854,  with 
several  works  painted  wholly  or  partly  on  the  spot,  the 
principal  subjects  being  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  and 
Jerusalem  with  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  the  latter 
of  which  he  devoted  five  months  of  work  in  the  open  air. 
In  October,  1856,  he  started  again  for  the  East.  An  attack 
of  dysentery  on  the  voyage  out  left  him  in  a state  of  great 
weakness  when  he  arrived  at  Cairo,  and  he  continued 
gradually  to  sink  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
23rd  November. 

Highly  valued,  as  Mr.  Seddon  was,  in  a large  circle  of 
friends  for  the  qualities  of  honour  and  geniality  which 
distinguished  him,  he  had  already  by  this  time  achieved 
a wider  reputation  as  a painter  endowed  with  may  excel- 
lent gifts,  and  consummately  faithful  and  authentic. 


SOULAGES  COLLECTION. 

The  managers  of  the  Soulages  Collection  have 
issued  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Guarantee  Fund 
for  purchasing  that  collection,  the  following  re- 
port : — 

The  collection  having  been  carefully  packed  by  Mr.  J. 
Webb,  was  brought  from  Toulouse  to  this  country  almost 
without  an  accident. 

The  sum  paid  for  insurance  against  all  kinds  of  risk 
was  £317  12s.  5d.,  whilst  the  amount  claimed  for  repair 
of  damages  was  only  £39  12s.  By  permission  of  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
collection  was  publicly,  exhibited  at  Marlborough  House, 
from  5th  December  1856,  to  31st  January  1857,  during 
which  period  it  was  visited  by  48,093  persons,  of  whom 
upwards  of  5,126  paid  for  admission  on  the  students’  days. 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  th  e 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Members  of  both  houses 
ot  Parliament  inspected  the  collection.  Its  artistic  and 
commercial  value,  and  importance  to  the  manufactures 
of  this  country,  were  unanimously  affirmed  by  the  Press, 
and  by  competent  judges.  The  Institute  of  British 
Architects  appointed  a committee  to  examine  the  collec- 
tion, and  in  an  able  critical  report  they  urged  upon 
the  Government  the  purchase  of  it.  Memorials,  also  recom- 
mending the  purchase,  were  sent  from  Edinburgh,  Man- 
chester, the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  and  other  places  ; and 
some  eminent  decorators  and  upholsterers  in  the,  metro- 
polis also  addressed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
its  favour. 

The  collection  was  offered  to  the  Government  at  the 
price  of  £13,560.  This  sum,  it  was  estimated,  would  be 
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made  up  of  the  following  items,  the  chief  being  actual 
payments,  and  the  remainder  estimates  :• 


Valuation,  Packing  at  Toulouse,  and  f 
Transport  to  Bordeaux  j 

Freight  from  Bordeaux  to  London,  and  1 
Custom  Agents’  Charges  j 

Compiling,  printing,  and  binding  cata-  | 
logues,  £452  19s.  3d, — less  £97  Is.  J 
Law  charges,  clerical  assistance,  general  j 
printing,  repairs,  etc., — estimated  at  / 
Interest  and  hankers’  commission  in  pay-  > 
ing  money  at  Toulouse, — estimated  at  } 


£ 

S. 

d. 

.11,000 

0 

0 

. 317 

12 

5 

686 

15 

0 

182 

18 

1 

3o5 

18 

3 

200 

0 

0 

757 

0 

0 

13,500 

3 

9 

The  principal  object  of  the  exhibition  was  to  invite 
public  criticism,  and  the  managers  believe  that  neyer 
since  Government  has  spent  public  money  in  making 
purchases  of  objects  of  Fine  Art,  has  there  been  so  sound, 
safe,  and  healthy  a course  of  action  as  in  the  present  case  ; 
they  therefore  regret  that  the  Government  did  not  see  fit 
to  be  guided  by  it,  but  declined  the  purchase. 

Upon  receiving  the  refusal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  managers  determined  still  to  relax  no 
efforts  to  preserve  for  public  instruction  the  collection  in 
its  integrity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  of  all  res- 
ponsibility the  subscribers  to  the  Guarantee  Fund.  Both 
these  objects  have  been  successfully  accomplished.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  memorandum,  the 
committee  of  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester 
have  purchased  the  collection  for  £13,500*  as  trustees, 
agreeing  to  offer  it  for  sale  to  . the  City  of  Manchester 
after  the  close  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  Tf  the  offer 
be  declined  by  Manchester,  then  the  whole  or  half  of  the 
collection  will  be  again  offered  to  Government.  Should 
a public  sale  of  all  or  part  still  be  necessary,  the  Man- 
chester committee  have  agreed  to  give  up  any  surplus  to 
the  original  subscribers,  to  be  employed  as  they  may 
think  fit  in  promoting  the  Fine  Arts  according  to  the 
original  agreement. 

(Signed)  D.  C.  MARJORIBANKS. 

M.  UZ1ELLI. 

HENRY  COLE. 

Way,  1857. 

Memorandum  referred  to. 

TLie  undersigned  Dudley  Coutts  Marjoribanks,  Matthew 
Uziclli,  and  Henry  Cole,  the  Managers  of  the  “ Soulages  Collec- 
tion'’ under  the  annexed  memorandum  (hereinafter  designated 
“ the  London  managers”)  having  purchased  and  exhibited  it  in 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  that  memorandum,  and  having  at 
present  tailed  to  induce  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  exercise 
the  option  of  purchase  reserved  to  them  by  Clause  7 of  the 
memorandum,  have,  in  accordance  with  Clause  8 ol  the  memo- 
randum, and  in  order  to  secure  the  collection  lor  permanent  ex- 
hibition and  public  instruction,  and  to  prevent  its  dispersion  into 
private  hands,  agreed  to  transfer  the  same  to  the  undersigned 
Thomas  I’airbairn,  James  Watts,  Thomas  Ashton,  William 
Entwisle,  Joseph  Heron,  Edmund  Potter,  and  Sigismund  James 
Stern,  Esquires,  hereinafter  designated  “ the  Manchester 
managers,”  upon  the  following  terms  and  conditions,  viz.: — 

J.  The  sum  of  £13,500  (being  the  amount  of  the  prime  cost 
of  the  collection,  including  the  expenses  incurred  in  reference  to 
it  to  the  present  time)  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Manchester  man- 
agers to  the  account  of  the  London  managers  at  their  hankers, 
Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  in  London,  by  or  before  the  eighth  day 
of  April  1857,  to  lie  applied  by  the  London  managers  in  discharge 
of  the  liabilities  of  the  subscribers  to  the  memorandum,  and 
without  any  control  or  responsibility  on  the  port  (if  flu:  Man- 
chester managers  as  to  the  application  of  tile  money. 

2.  On  such  payment  being  made,  the  collection  is  to  be  forth- 
with packed  and  forwarded  to  Manchester  at  the  risk  and  ex- 
pense of  the  Manchester  managers,  and  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Art  Treasures  Exhibition  about  to  take  place  there. 

* W hen  the  accounts  arc  closed,  it  there  be  any  balance  it 
will  be  returned  ol  course  to  the  Manchester  Committee. 


3.  Unti  the  expiration  of  28  days  next  after  the  close  of  that 
Exhibition,  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  or  any  other  person 
or  persons  who  may  be  desirous  to  purchase  the  collection  entire 
for  purposes  of  -permanent  public  exhibition  and  instruction  in 
Manchester,  and  will  engage  to  devote  it  to  such  and  no  other 
purposes,  shall  have  the  pre-emption  of  the  collection  at  the  sum 
of  £14,175,  and  notice  of  this  pre-emption  shall  be  published  by 
the  Manchester  managers  in  two  at  least  bf  the  Manchester 
newspapers  once  in  each  week  during  the  28  days  previous  to  the 
signing  of  the  contract. 

4.  If  such  right  of  pre-emption  be  not  claimed,  and  a contract 
to  that  effect  signed  within  such  28  days,  the  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council  on  Education  shall 
then  have  the  option  of  purchasing  the  collection  entire  for 
public  purposes  at  the  like  sum  during  the  then  next  28  days, 
and  notice  of  such  option  shall  be  given  to  him  and  also  to  the 
London  managers  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  first 
mentioned  period  of  28  days. 

5.  If  such  purchase  of  the  entire  collection  be  declined  by  the 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council  on 
Education,  then  he  and  the  Manchester  managers  shall  have  the 
further  right  to  purchase  it  between  them  in  equal  portions  at 
any  time  during  14  days  next  after  the  expiration  of  the  second 
above  mentioned  period  of  28  days,  and  similar  notice  of  such 
further  right  of  purchase  shall  he  published  and  given  as  required 
in  the  preceding  Clauses  4 and  5. 

6.  It  the  parties  last  before  named  elect  to  purchase  the  col- 
lection between  them,  each  shall  appoint  an  agent  to  represent 
such  party  in  the  division  to  he  made  of  it,  and  such  division 
shall  thereupon  be  made  by  each  agent  (commencing  with  the 
Manchester  agent)  selecting  an  object  alternately  at  the  price 
put  agoAnst  each  object  in  a priced  catalogue  of  the  collection 
authenticated  by  the  signatures  of  the  parties  hereto,  (the  whole 
of  the  prices  in  such  catalogue  amounting  to  the  before  men- 
tioned sum  of  £14,175),  and  if  only  one  of  such  parties  elect  to 
purchase  one  half  of  the  collection,  then  the  other  party  shall 
appoint  an  agent  to  represent  them  in  the  selection  and  division 
of  the  collection  as  herein  before  stated. 

7.  If  the  collection  be  not  disposed  of  as  above  mentioned,  or 
only  half  of  it  he  so  disposed  of,  then  the  Manchester  managers 
shall  (with  the  concurrence  of  the  London  managers)  cause  the 
collection,  or  the  undisposed  portion  of  it,  to  be  sold  by  public 
auction  in  London  with  all  reasonable  speed,  and  not  later  than 
the  1st  of  JunelSoS;  and  if  a less  sum  than  £14,175  be  realised 
on  the  ultimate  disposal  thereof,  the  loss  shall  be  wholly  borne 
by  the  Manchester  managers,  and  if  any  surplus  arise  therefrom 
such  surplus  shall  he  accounted  for  and  be  paid  over  by  them  to 
the  London  managers,  to  he  disposed  of  by  the  latter,  as  provided 
for  by  Clause  9 of  the  memorandum. 

The  Manchester  managers  signing  these  articles  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  possessed  of  the  legal  ownership  ot  the  collection  when 
handed  over  to  them  by  the  London  managers,  and  as  the  pro- 
prietors thereof  for  the  time  being,  snbject  only  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  before  expressed,  and  shall  be  personally  responsi- 
ble to  the  London  managers  for  the  due  performance  of  those 
terms  and  conditions. 

9.  It  the  before  mentioned  sum  ot  £13,500  he  not  paid  by  the 
day  stipulated,  the  Loudon  managers  arc  at  liberty  to  declare 
this  agreement  at  an  end. 

D.  C.  MARJORIBANKS,-) 

M.  UZIELLI,  pLondon  Managers. 

HENRY  COLE.  J 

THOMAS  BAIRBAIllN. 

JAMES  WATTS. 

Til  OS.  ASIITON. 

WILLIAM  ENTWISLE. 

JOS.  HERON. 

EDMUND  l’OTTER. 

S.  J.  STERN. 


The  following  letter,  in  reference  to  the  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  this  collection,  has  heeif  received 
by  the  Council.  The  subject  will  ho  brought 
before  the  next  Conference  ot  the  Institutions  : — 

But, — Your  letter  of  the.  29th  nil.  duly  carne  to  hand, 
and  I beg  to,  thank  you.  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken 
with  our  communication  respecting  the  Soulages  Col- 
lection. 

I regret  to  trespass  further  on  your  kindness  con- 
cerning the  matter,  but  fearing,  from  the  tenor  of  your 
letter,  that  our  object  is  not  clearly  understood  by  the 
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Council  of  your  Society,  and  that  our  proceedings  may 
have  appeared  to  them  to  indicate  a desire  to  interfere 
unnecessarily  and  unwarrantably  with  the  disposal  of 
the  collection,  1 beg  to  explain  our  aims  and  motives 
more,  fully. 

Ln  common  with  most  persons  who  are  desirous  that 
the  National  Museums,  collections,  of  Works  of  Art, 
iSe.j  should  be  extended  and  utilised  as  much  as  possible, 
we  regretted  the  rejection  by  government  of  the  Soulages 
Collection;  and  it  was  with  pleasure  we  learned,  from 
the  Illustrated  Leaden  Neivk  of  the  28th  of  March,  that 
a number  of  gentlemen  connected  with  Manchester  had 
purchased  It' for'  the  purposb  of1  exhibiting  it  in  the'Art 
Treasures  Exposition.  We  also  gathered  from  the  same 
■source,  that  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  it  was  in- 
tended to  offer  the  collection  for  sale  to  the  citizens  of 
Manchester,  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  refused  by 
them,  to  afford  the  government  another  opportunity  of 
securing  it  for  the  national  use. 

Believing  that  the  gentlemen  who  thus  generously 
came  forward  to  render  the  collection  available  to  this 
extent  f'Of  publie  gratification  and  instruction,  would  con- 
sent—-in  deference  to  the  expressed  wish  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  their  fellow-countrymen- — to  abandon 
their  intention  of  tendering  it  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester,  and  offer  it  to  the  government  immediately 
on  the  termination  of  the  Exhibition,  we  ventured  to 
request  you  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  your 
Council  and  of  the  Institutions  associated  with  your  So- 
ciety, as  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  one  specially  appropriate 
for  their  consideration.  Allow  me  to  add  that  an  ex- 
pression in  the  address  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
II.  R.  II.  Prince  Albert,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  the  Exhibition,  would  appear  to  give  some  degree  of 
countenance  to  our  opinion,  Speaking,  of  the  Soulages 
Collection,  the.  Committee  say,  “ We,  would  express  a' 
confident  hope  that  it  may  yet  he  preserved  in  its  entirety, 
after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  for  more  general  public 
instruction.”  Tiro  italics,  it  is  only  proper  to  say,  are 
mine. 

But  it  may  be  said,  the  government,  if  it  had  the 
opportunity,  would  again  refuse  to  purchase  the  collection. 
Wp  think  otherwise.  The  former  rejection  was  made 
on  the  eve  of  a general  election,  when  the  government 
was,  naturally  anxious  to  stand  well  with  all  parties,  and 
was  mainly  ,vv,e  believe,  in  deference  to  the  implied  wishes 
of  the  sOrcalled  economists,  who  are  .continually  crying 
■"*  Retrenchment,  retrenchment.”  Now  that  the  excite- 
ment and  pressure  of  the  election  are  Over,  we  believe 
that  if  the ''question  were  urged  oil  the  consideration  of 
Parliament  bv  the  Societies  and  Institutions  Whose 
^special  dbject  is  the  spread  of  art,  science,  and  literature, 
the  national  purchase  of  the  collection  would  be  the 
result. 

If  you  should  deem  the  matter  worthy  of  further 
notice,  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  bring  it  again 
before  the  Council  of  your  Society. 

Regretting  that  circumstances  have  prevented  me  from 
replying  earlier,  I am,  Ac..  1 

E.  BRUNT,  Secretary. 

Pottery  Mechanics’  Institution,  Hanley  (late  Shelton), 
Staffordshire  Potteries,  May  22,  1857. 


MEMORIAL  TO  LORI)  PALMERSTON. 

The  Council  have  received  from  the  committee 
ot  the  Pottery  Mechanics’  Institution,  Hanley, 
Staffordshire,  a copy  of  a resolution  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  that  body,  held  May,  1857,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ That  this  committee  begs  to  express  its  entire  con- 
currence in  the  sentiments  enunciated  in  the  memorial 
recently  presented  by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  Viscount 


Palmerston,  and  also  its  opinion  that  the  society — from 
its  long,  honourable,  and  useful  labours  in  the  promotion 
of  arts,  commerce  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  from  its 
connection  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tions in  the  kingdom — is  eminently  qualified  to  become 
the  centre  of  diffusing— -through  the  medium  of  these 
Institutions — any  assistance,  which  the  government  may 
determine  on  rendering  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Scien- 
tific and  Industrial  Education  of  the  People.” 


THE  PROPOSED  ECONOMIC  MUSEUM. 

The  following  documents,  taken  from  the 
Minutes  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
may  serve  to  explain  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
the  proposed  Economic  Museum,  commenced  in 
the  Society’s  name,  and  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment Department  of  Science  and  Art,  with  a 
view  to  its  becoming  the  nucleus  of  a Special 
Museum-  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the 
Working  Classes, 

Report  No.  1 (on  the  proposed  Economic  Museum),  ad- 
dressed (o  the  Chairman  of  ii.c  Council,  by  Mr.  T.  Twining 
Jun.,  April,  1857. 

Sri;, — Thu 1 experience  acquired  since  1817  in  the 
managing  Committee  of  the  Labourer’s  Friend  Society, 
led  me  to  a conviction,  t-hdt  much  of  the  privation,  dis- 
comfort, arid  ill-health  to  which  the  working  classes  are 
'subject  in  this  arid  other  countries,  and  many  of  the 
errors  and  failures  of  the  friends. "of  the  poor  in  their 
benevolent,  endeavours,  might  be  avoided  by  a more 
general  diffusion  of  that  kind  6f  practical  knowledge  in 
matters  of  dbniestic  and  sanitary  economy,  which  may 
be  termed  the  science  of  common  life.  I perceived,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  only  way  to  make  that,  know- 
ledge popular,  was  to  offer  it  in  an  easy,  familiar,  and 
attractive  form  : and  thus  1 wis  naturally  led  to  the  plan 
of  establishing  exhibitions  and  permanent  museums  of 
domestic  economy. 

I began  in  1850  to  collect  notes  for  carrying  out  this 
idea,  which  feceived  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  the  21st  of  July,  1852,  and  was 
honoured,  in  1854,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  In  March,  1855,  it  was  fully  developed 
in  a memorandum  addressed  to  Lord  Elirington,  then 
our  chairman,  and  which  was  extensively  distributed  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  under  the  joint  sanction 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Labourers’  Friend  Society, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes.  1 also  published 
abridged  translations  of  this  document  in  German  and 
French,  arid  in  the  latter  form  it  was  submitted  to  the 
International  Conference  held  at  Paris  in  July,  1855,  by 
the  President,  the  Vicomte  de  Melun.  The  Assembly 
passed  a vote,  recommending  that  collections  of 
articles  of  domestic  economy  should  be  formed  in  the 
several  countries;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  a 
committee  was  at  once  appointed  for  taking  advantage 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  French  Universal  Exhi- 
bition. 

Thanks  to  high  patronage,  and  to  the  friendly  support 
of  51.  Le  Play,  then  Commissary-General  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  the  exertions  'of  the  eminent  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  committee  wire  as  successful  as  the1  limited 
time  to  which  their  operations  were  confined  would 
possibly  allow.  On  the  15th  of  September,  a Gallery  of 
Domestic  Economy,  annexed  to  the  “ Palais  dc  V Indus- 
trie,” was  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  a deputation 
of  the  Society  of  Arts;  and  on  the  29th  of  October,  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  accompanied  by  Prince  Napoleon, 
' inspected  this  collection  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  ex- 
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pressed  to  me  the  interest  they  felt  in  it  in  the  most 
courteous  terms. 

My  worthy  friend,  M.  Ducpetiaux,  took  up  most 
warmly  a means  of  doing  good,  of  which,  in  his  incessant 
labours  for  the  benefit  ©f  the  poor,  he  had  already  felt 
the  desirableness ; and  his  exertions,  seconded  by  several 
eminent  coadjutors,  and  by  the  patronage  of  the  Belgian 
Government,  brought  about  the  very  complete  and  suc- 
cessful specimen  of  an  Exhibition  of  Domestic  Economy, 
which  the  delegates  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  the  Brussels 
Congress  witnessed  in  that  city  in  September  last. 

The  idea  of  teaching  the  science  of  common  life,  by 
means  of  economic  collections,  is  susceptible  of  being- 
carried  out  in  various  forms.  Of  these,  the  temporary 
exhibition  is  the  most  brilliant,  and  is  not  without  other 
advantages;  but  I have  been  throughout  of  opinion, 
that  the  most  practically  useful  lessons  would  be  those 
taught  by  the  less  commercial,  and  more  educational 
organization  of  permanent  museums,  gradually  and 
carefully  developed,  and  I was  particularly  desirous  that 
the  latter  form  should  be  carried  out  in  England. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  has  in  this  afforded 
me  an  assistance  for  which  I feel  truly  grateful,  by 
allowing  the  collection,  which  I have  been  happy  to 
make  at  my  own  expense,  to  bear  the  Society’s  name, 
thereby  securing  many  interesting  donation's,  among 
which  I will,  for  the  present,  only  mention  the  fol- 
lowing : 

From  the  Labourers’  Friend  Society,  a set  of  large 
coloured  representations  of  their  model  dwellings,  with 
other  plans  and  Drawings  ; from  the  “ Society  des  Cites 
Ouvrieres  de  Mulhouse,”  plans  and  drawings  of  their 
establishments;  from  MM.  Charles  and  Co.,  Paris, 
sundry  cooking  appliances ; from  M.  Goss,  Bayeux, 
France,  a valuable  series  of  articles  in  fire-proof  porce- 
lain; from  M.  ltedier,  Paris,  an  assortment  of  cheap 
clocks;  from  J.  Barrow,  Esq.,  an  Esquimaux  Dress, 
Ac. ; from  T.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  London,  a collection  of 
grains,  seeds,  &. ; from  Price  and  Co.,  Patent  Candle 
manufacturers,  specimens  illustrative  of  their  produc- 
tions ; from  M.  Alexandre,  Paris,  a specimen  of  his  cheap 
melodium,  or  village  organ,  &e.,  &c. 

It  may  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  Minutes  of  the 
Meetings  of  Council  of  the  12th  and  19th  of  December, 
1855,  that  whilst  authority  was  given  me  for  forming  an 
Economic  Collection,  it  was  arranged  that  if  “ Govern- 
ment should  at  anytime  agree  to  take  charge  of  the' 
Economic  Museum,  with  a view  to  its  becoming  a na- 
tional institution,  the  same  should  be  made  over  to 
them.” 

I am  happy  to  be  able  state  that  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity now  presents  itself  for  carrying  out  this  intention, 
by  obtaining  the  annexation  of  our  collection  to  the 
Educational  Museum  now  being-formed  at  SoUth  Kensing- 
ton. Notwithstanding  the  all  but  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles opposed  to  mypi-ogress  by  my  continued  ill- 
health,  I have  succeeded  by  slow  degrees  in  bringing- 
some  of  the  classes  of  the  Collection,  and  particularly 
the  Alimentary  department,  to  so  forward  a state  that, 
with  the  additions  which  might  be  at  once  made  from 
the  stores  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
from  tire  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  with  the  contributions 
which  would  spontaneously  flow  in  as  sohn  as  it  could 
be  made  publicly  known  that  the  Museum  of  Domestic 
Economy  was  become  an  accomplished  fact  and  a na- 
tional institution,  the  whole  might  be  made  ready  for 
public  display  in  a few  months,]  and  certain  portions 
within  a few  weeks.  I have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  Council  will  authorise  me  to  oiler  the  Collec- 
tion to  (he  .Government,  it  will  at  once  be  accepted  on  a 
mutual  understanding  that  no  claim  whatever  will  be 
made  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  any  expense  incurred  in 
its  formation,  and  that,  op  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
developed  and  exhibited  in  accordance  with  the  vie\ys 
which  have  directed  its  formation,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  a summary  statement  : — 


Purpose  of  the  Economic  Museum. 

Though  the  lessons  of  Household  and  Health  Eco- 
nomy intended  to  be  taught  by  the  Economic  Museum 
may  be  useful  to  all  classes  of  society,  they  will  be  more 
particularly  addressed  to  the  working  classes,  being- 
designed  to  impart  to  them,  in  an  easy  and  agreeable 
manner,  the  knowledge  of  common  things , and  to  show 
them  how  they  may  promote  the  health,  comfort,  and 
happiness  of  themselves  and  their  families.  Amongst 
the  various  means  combined  for  this  purpose  may  be 
mentioned  the  following : — 

I.  To  collect  at  home  and  obtain  from  abroad,  and  to 

exhibit  with  explanatory  labels,  in  the  manner  most  con- 
venient for  inspection,  specimens  of  furniture,  household 
utensils,  clothing,  food,  and,  in  short,  of  every  article 
or  contrivance  which,  from  its  cheapness,  combined  with 
good  quality,  its  convenience,  its  genuineness,  or  its  con- 
duciveness to  health,  may  be  deemed  likely  to  promote 
the  comfort  of  the  working  classes  in  Great  Britain  or 
the  colonies.  ; 1 

II.  To  display  likewise  in  series  or  groups- all  articles 
of  common  use ; showing  by  instructional  labels,  dia- 
grams, coloured  drawings,  &c.,  how  they  are  obtained 
or  prepared,  imparting  other  elements  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  referring  for  fuller  illustrations  to  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn-street,  the 
Botanical  Museum  at  Jxew,  or  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  may  be  within  reach. 

III.  More  especially  to  teach  the  working-classes  how- 
to distinguish  the  relative  qualities  of  the  articles  used 
by  them,  such  as  genuineness;  wholesomeness,  durability, 
&c.,  and  consequent  relative  value;  so  that  they  itiay  be 
guided  to  lay  out  their  money  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  be  guarded  against  adulteration  and  fraud. 

IV.  Tiie  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  articles 
and  illustrations  of  the  museum,  to  be  ruled  by  much 
the  same  principles  as  would  guide  a professor  intending 
to  deliver  a course  of  popular  lectures  on  “ Household  and 
Health  Economy,”  whilst  we  may  imagine  the  text -of 
the  lectures  as  cut  up  and  appended  to  the  articles  in  tiro 
form  of  labels. 

V.  Care  to  be  taken  not  to  interfere  unneoeSsarily;  with 
the  existing-  channels  and  customs  of  trade;  hilt  in- 
ventors, patentees,  and  others  entitled  to  exceptional 
favour,  to  be  allowed  to  deposit  samples  of  their  goods 
in  the  museum  under  certain  restrictions. 

VI.  To  make  manifest,  by  the  stud}' and  comparison 
of  what  exists,  the  deficiencies  -which  have  to  be  sup- 
plied ; and  to  point  out  these  to  inventors  and  manu- 
facturers, endeavouring  to  stimulate  their  exertions  by 
the  assurance  of  publicity  and  patronage. 

VII . To  show  by  models,  drawings,  and  working  plans, 1 
accompanied  with  estimates,  results,  &e. , how  architects, 
builders,  and  benevolent  capitalists  may,  with  a prospect1 
of  a good  return  for  their  capital  or  their  labour,1  raise 
improved  habitations  for  the  working  classes  in  tdwn  or 
country,  or  renovate  with  advantage  existing  dwellings.1 
Also,  how  the  arrangements  of  benevolent  etablishmenfs 
of  every  description  may  be  economically  improved. 

It  lias  become  evident  that  model  dwellings,  and 
healthy  and  comfortable  lodging-houses,  will  not  become 
the  ordinary  type,  till  builders  and  speculators  can  be 
Convinced,  not  only  that  they  may  be  made  to  yield  that 
return  which  a philanthropist  would  content  himself 
with,  but  that  they  may  become  almost  as  remunerative 
as  dwellings  of  the  old  style. 

To  accomplish  this  we  must  put  in  requisition  every 
available  building  material  and  contrivance,  every  im- 
provement in  fittings,  &c.,  which  may  cheapen  the  pro- 
moting of  health  and  comfort. 

VIII.  To  promote  improved ' contrivances  for  ventila- 
t ion,  sewerage,  and  other  sanitary  purposes, cheap  medical 
and  surgical  appliances,  ami  means  for  preventing  or 
alleviating  the  accidents,  injuries,  and  diseases' which 
attach  to  various  industrial  occupations. 

IX.  To  illustrate  by  everything  that  may  be  usefully 
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suggestive  or  rationally  interesting,  the  condition  of  the 
humbler  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

X.  To  collect  in  a library  attached  to  the  Museum 
publications  and  documents  required  for  completing  the 
information  given  on  the  labels,  concerning  the  various 
articles  displayed  in  the  Museum  ; or  which  may  be  use- 
ful for  reference  to  the  working  classes  or  their  friends, 
as  bearing  on  their  household  economy,  their  earnings 
and. expenditure,  their  habits,  wants,  and  resources  ; and 
likewise  the  laws  which  specially  affect  them  and  the  in- 
stitutions established  for  their  benefit. 

XI.  To  publish  from  time  to  time  an  Official  Cata- 
logue, less  intended  for  the  use  of  visitors  to  the  Museum, 
for  whom  it  will  be  in  a great  measure  superseded  by  the 
system  of  explanatory  labelling,  than  for  reference  and 
instruction  out  of  the  Museum,  as  a Hand-book  of  House- 
hold and  Health  Economy. 

XII.  To  publish,  or  promote  the  publication  of,  sets 
of  diagrams  and  coloured  illustrations,  of  the  nature  of 
those  displayed  in  the  Museum,  and  which  may  serve  to 
facilitate  the  teaching  of  the  Science  of  Common  Life  in 
schools,  Mechanics'  Institutions,  &c. 

XIII.  To  consider  the  Economic  Museum  established 
in  tire  Metropolis  as  a central  institution,  embracing  the 
whole  of  Jthe  requirements  of  the  working  population  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  forming  a type  to  be  imitated 
in  the  populous  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies,  on  a more  or  less  comprehensive  scale,  According 
to  the  requirements  and  resources  of  the  locality. 

XIV.  To  favour  the  formation  and  affiliation  of  these 
local  collections  by  means  such  as  the  following : 

(a)  By  adopting  in  the  character  and  size  of  the  speci- 
mens, and*  in  the  fittings  and  appliances  for  displaying 
them,  a style  as  simple,  cheap,  and  compact  as  possible, 
with  a view  to  show  what  may  be  done  with  limited 
means  in  a limited  space. 

. (b).  By  showing  lxow  the  commonest  things  may  be 
rendered  interesting  and  instructive,  and  how  objects, 
which:  elsewhere  serve  merely  to  excite  a passing  curio- 
sity, may,  by  appropriate  labelling,  be  made  to  impart 
lessons  of  practical  knowledge  and  improvement  . 

(c)  . By  collecting  and  distributing  duplicates. 

(d)  By  giving  in  the  Museum  Catalogue  every  kind  of 
information  and  advice  which  may  facilitate  the  getting 
together  and  the  arranging  of  the  local  collections. 

XV.  To  constitute  the  Economic  Museum  a medium 
tor  the  interchange  between  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  of  inventions,  contrivances,  publications,  and 
authentic  information,  bearing, on  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  people y the  Museum  library 
becoming  a centre  for  international  correspondence  on  ail 
matters  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  industrious 
classes,  according  to  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Philan- 
thropic Congress,  recently  held  at  Brussels,  and  which  it 
is  intended  to  organise  systematically  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, to  be  heldat  Frankfort,  in  the  autumn  of  the  present 
year. 

With  regard  to  classification*  I have  found  it  practi- 
cally convenient  to  maintain  that  of  my  memorandum, 
with  a few  trifling  alterations,  bringing  it  to  the  follow- 
ing arrangement : 

Glass  1.  Building  designs.'  Models,  drawings,  and 
plans,  showing  the  exterior  and  interior  arrangements  of 
dwellings  and  buildings  of  every  description,  existing  or 
proposed  to  be  constructed  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  the 
working  classes. 

Glass  II.  Materials  for  building  and  household  pur- 
poses. 

Class  III.  Fittings,  furniture,  and  household  utensils. 

Class  IV.  Fabrics  and  clothing. 

Class  V . Food,  fuel,  and  other  household  stores. 

Class  VI.  Sanitary  department. 

Class  VII.  Educational  department. 

Class  VIII.  Miscellaneous  articles  not  referable  to  the 
foregoiug  classes. 

Class  IX.  The  economic  library. 


It  was  suggested  in  the  Memorandum  that  series  of 
articles  and  appliances  appertaining  collectively  to  various 
occupations,  such  as  those  of  the  miner,  the  fisherman, 
the  emigrant,  &c.,  or  illustrating  the  condition,  occupa- 
tions, and  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  might  be  collected  in  a special  class ; but  I 
find  it  wili  be  more  convenient  to  place  these  groups  in 
various  parts  of  the  museum  that  may  happen  to  afford 
space  suitable  for  their  display.  The  same  may  also  be 
done  with  portraits,  autographs,  &c.,  of  working  men, 
who  by  their  genius  and  honourable  industry  have  raised 
themselves  to  an  eminent  position  in  society. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Y ours  respectfully, 

T.  TWINING,  Jun. 


Extracts  from  Minutes  of  Council  of  April  2!),  1857. 

Resolved : That  Mr.  Twining  be  authorised,  on  the 
part  of  the  council  to, offer  to  transfer  to  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  the  Economic  Museum  formed  at  the 
Society’s  house  under  Mr.  Twining’s  superintendence ; 
such  presentation  being  made  free  of  all  charge  or  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  society,  for  any  expenses  incurred  in 
its  formation  or  in  connexion  with  it ; the  department 
undertaking  to  develop  and  exhibit  the  collection  in  such 
a manner  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  ad- 
vantage and  in  accordance  with  the  views  which  have 
directed  its  formation. 

.Resolved;:  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  council  be  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Twining  for  his  exertions  in  commencing 
and  establishing  the  Economic  Museum,  and  for  his 
liberality  in  supplying  funds  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Second  Report  on  the  Economic  Museum. 

Sin, — I beg  leave  to  report  to  the  council  that  I trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  a copy  of 
the  resolution  by  which  I was  empowered  to  offer  to 
Government,  in  the  Society’s  name,  the  collection  of 
articles  of  domestic  and  sanitary  economy,  and  I have 
the  pleasure  to  report  the  acceptance  of  the  same. 

Whilst  I take  this  opportunity  of  renewing  my  sincere 
acknowledgments  for  the  courteous  assistance  with  which 
I have  been  favoured  by  the  council  and  by  the  officers 
of  the  Society,  I may  express  a hope  that  the  council  will 
still  continue  to  foster  the  success  of  an  undertaking, 
having  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  auxiliary  to  the  society’s  efforts  for  promoting 
their  intellectual  development.  1 trust  that  the  society 
may  continue  to  be  a medium  for  the  importation  of 
foreign  improvements,  and  that  the  ramifications  of  its 
influence  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colo- 
nies, will  continue  to  be  available  for  collecting  and  dif- 
fusing sound  principl.es  and  improved  appliances  in  every 
department  of  household  and  health  economy, 

lhave  the  honour,  &c.,  &c.j 

T.  TWINING,  Jun. 


Perryn  House,  Twickenham, 
May  13,  ltl57. 


INCREASED  SUPPLIES  OF  COTTON. 

Sir,— Having  perused  with  interest  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  at  their  meeting  on  the  13th  inst., 
on  the  subject  of  obtaining  from  the  East,  Indies  a supply 
of  cotton  in  our  manufactures,  1 am  prompted  to  offer 
to  tire  Society  a few  observations  which  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Smith  and  the  discussion  to  which  it  led  have  suggested 
to  me.  Although  the  cotton  districts  of  India  compre- 
hend a vast  extent  of  territory,  I believe  that  certain 
soils  and  climates  are  especially  adapted  .to  particular 
varieties — for  example,  that  Dacca  is  favourable  for  the 
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growth  of  that  fine  and  elastic  fibre  from  which  is  fabri- 
cated the  muslin  of  that  name,  while,  in  Ceylon,  the' 
soil  is  adapted  only  to  the  production  of  the  coarser  kinds, 
trom  which  the  common  clothing  of  the  peasantry  is 
manufactured;  hence  by  inquiries  and  observations  in 
various  quarters,  it  may  readily  be  discovered  where  the 
American  cotton,  used  in  our  English  factories,  can  best 
be  raised.  The  offer  of  a premium  would  encourage 
enterprising  individuals  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
subject  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  system  of  land  revenue  assessments  in  India  is 
admitted  to  constitute  a formidable  obstacle  to  those 
who  might  be  disposed  to  invest  capital  in  augmenting 
the  supply  of  cotton  and  other  valuable  productions 
available  to  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  landholders  under  its  operation,  does 
assuredly  present  a wide  contrast  to  the  condition  of  the 
country  in  ancient  times,  when  it  was  reclaimed  and 
settled  by  a thriving  and  intelligent  people,  whose  skill 
and  enterprise  are  attested  by  the  stupendous  works 
which  they  executed.  From  the  ruins  of  those  works 
being  found  in  the  midst  of  dense  forests,  it  is  evident 
that  the  lands  must  originally  have  been  cleared  and  re- 
claimed by  great  labour,  and  from  the  ancient  tenures, 
where  they  have  been  preserved,  as  in  Ceylon,  it  is  also 
proved  that  they  were  accomplished  under  a system 
which  held  out  great  encouragement  to  the  settlers,  thht 
the  rights  of  property  were  held  sacred,  the  landmarks 
respected,  and  that  the  contributions  to  the  state,  as  well 
as  for  local  and  municipal  purposes  were  light  and  freely 
conceded,  the  former  not  exceeding  l-10th  of  the  pro- 
duce, and  the  communities  held  themselves  responsible 
for  the  collection  of  them. 

Although  tanlrs  and  water-courses  for  irrigation  of  the 
lands  were  often  executed  by  the  state,  they  were  asoften 
undertaken  by  local  committees  and  by  individuals, 
whose  lands  they  fertilised,  and  even  in  cases  where 
the  work  was  executed  by  slaves,  their  industry  was 
stimulated  by  the  allotment  to  them  of  cleared  lands  as 
hereditary  tenants,  and  such  was  the  respect  acquired  by 
the  possession  of  land,  that  the  rents  were  often,  in  a 
generation  or  two,  redeemed  or  remitted.  To  contend, 
therefore,  that  the  rent  of  land  has  never  been  private 
property  in  India,  or  that  the  state  has  a just  right  inde- 
finitely to  raise  its  assessments,  is  a mistake  which  alone 
can  be  ascribed  to  our  being  the  immediate  successors  to. 
the  Mahomedans,  a race  who  acknowledged  no  rights  in 
the  infidel  Hindoos,  and  were  intent  only  on  using 
their  power  to  extract  from  Ihe  impoverished  landholders 
the  funds  they  required  for  the  support  of  their  conquer- 
ing armies.  The  scourging  of  the  collectors1  and  land- 
holders in  the  palace  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  at  Seringapatam, 
as  witnessed  by  the  missionary  Swartz,  typified  the  prac- 
tices which  had  prevailed  for  ages,  especially  in  the 
decline  of  the  Mogul  power,  and  which  are  not  yet  wholly 
extinct  with  our  native  agents. 

The  average  rate  of  assessments  throughout.  India  has 
been  estimated  at  70  percent,  of  the  produce,  leaving  30 
per  cent,  for  the  landholder,  and  to  show  the  effect  of  a 
permanent  settlement,  even  on  these  terms,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  Zeiuindary  settlement  in  Bengal, 
where  the  exactions  of  the  state  had  amounted  to  1 0-1 1 ths 
ot  the  produce,  and  although  the  liability  to  discharge 
this  exorbitant  assessment  ruined  the  first  Zemindars, 
the  effect  of  the  permanent  limitation  of  the  public 
demand,  led  to  the  introduction  of  capital  in  improving 
the  cultivation,  and  in  reclaiming  the  Waste  lands,  so 
that,  in  20  years,  the  1-1 1th  share  of  the  landholder 
was  equivalent  to  the  fixed  rent  of  10-llllis  paid  to 
the  government,  while  a better  guarantee  was  nf- 
lorded  for  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  such  having 
been  the  effect  of  the  permanent  settlement,  al- 
;,1  though,  with  all  its  defects,  there  is  enough  reason  to, 
hope  that  the  limitation  of  the  public  demand  upon  the; 
landholder  throughout  India  would  encourage  the  intro- 
duction of  capital,  both  in  extending  the  cultivation  of 


impoverished  districts  and  in  promoting  the  improved 
culture  of  cotton,  and  other  valuable  products,  adapted 
to  the  British  markets.  Even  if  leases  for  20  years  werc 
to  be  granted,  at  fixed  and  moderate  rates  of  assessment, 
with  the  right  of  redeeming  the  tents  on  equitable  terms, 
capitalists  might  be  induced  to  come  forward,  but  while 
the  demand  is  fluctuating  the  prospect  is  hopeless. 

In  regard  to  the  defective  administration  of  justice  in 
India,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the' supreme  judi- 
catures, established  under  Mr.  Pitt’s  Bill,  lladnot  been 
originally  invested  with  an  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
the  native  courts,  by  which  the  laws  wotild  have  been 
progressively  assimilated  in  "harmotly  With  the1  principles 
of  the  English  commoh-law,  and  the  native  customs 
recognised  and  respected  when  not  at  variance  with 
those  principles. 

The  execution  of  works,  which  would  provide  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  lands,  and  facilitate  the  transport  of 
produce,  need  not  depend  wholly  on  the  government, 
although,  at  the  outset,  its  guarantee  Would  encourage 
capitalists  to  undertake  them.  I apprehend,  however, 
that  it  is  a mistake  to  assume  that  the  railways*,' when 
completed,  will  not  be  available  for  the  ednVeyante  Of 
cotton  and  other  heavy  goods.  The  assistance  afforded 
by  them  in  supplying  Bombay  with  water,  during  the 
late  drought,  affords  a proof  that  they  will  materially 
aid  in  bringing  Cotton,  and  other  bulky  commodities  to 
market — as  they  do  in  the  rapid  distribution  of  coal  in 
this  Country.  The  completion  of  these  important  works 
should,  therefore,  be  accelerated. 

That  encouragement  should  be  given  to'  European 
enterprise  in  India  it  is  hardly  1 necessjliy' ! to1  urge 
at  this  day.  The  Mussulmans,  during  Sik  Centuries  of 
occupation,  founded  a population  of  ■ ten  millions 
in  the  country,  and  in  one  century  wc  liavb  scarcely  in- 
troduced as  many  hundreds  of  permanent  settlers.  As 
there  is  no  field  for  any  except  those  whose  capital,  skill, 
and  enterprise  would  benefit  the1  country,  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  the  utmost  encouragement  should  n’ot'be 
held  out  to  them.  Indeed,1  it  is  an  obvious  policy  that 
we  should  augment,  our  numbers,  as  well  for  out'  own 
safety  as  for  the  moral  and  material  improvement  of  the 
country. 

A service  of  several  years  in  continental  India,  and 
also  in  Ceylon  and  Java  (two  Hindu  colonies),  lias  left 
indelible  impressions  on  my  mind  of  the  effects  of  past 
systems,  and  of  the  mean's  by  Which  those  countries  inay 
regain  their  prosperity,  and  contribute  With  oivTcO-opera- 
tions  to  the  augmented  resources  of  the  empire.  1 

If  there  should  be  any  desire  forflirthei'  inform alt  ion  as 
to  my  views  of  Indian  tenures  and  finance.  I beg  to  refer 
to  parliamentary  papers  which  were  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  March  1832.  and  March  1833. 

I am,  &e., 

AV.  COLEBROOKE, 

Datcliet,  May  19, 1SG7.  MiijOr-Cbilcrnl. 


MU.  BINKS’S  PA  LIEU  ON  NITROGEN  IN  STEEL. 

Siu, — I had  been  informed  that  this  paper,  announced 
for  reading  at  the  commencement  of  tlic  present  session 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  had  been  postponed,  pending  the 
result  of  working  certain  patent,  processes.  From  the 
remarks  of  many  of  the  speakers,  this  impression  seemed 
to  be  general.  In  the  expectation  that  we  were  to  be 
gratified  by  bearing  particulars  oi  another  addition  to 
the  numerous  improvements  propounded  during  the  past 
twelve  months  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the.  results.  1 was  induced  to  bring  for 
comparison  part  of  some  samples'  of  iron  iuid  steel  of  a 
high  character,  manufactured  by  the  processes  already  in 
use  in  this  country,  which  lam  collecting  for  the  Jermyn- 
strcct  Museum.  * I was  particularly  led' to  do  this  when 
I noticed  that  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  to  be  the  chairman  of 
the  evening,  because  these  remarkable  samples  were  made 
by  the  beautifully  simple,  but  little  understood,  process 
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of  boiling  malleable  iron  direct  from  the  grey  pig,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  refinery,  a process  on  which 
Mr.  Fairbairn  and  the  inventor,  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  had 
lately  been  in  correspondence.  Haying  the  specimens  by 
me,  I seized  the  occasion  to  exhibit  the  matchless  capa- 
bilities of  an  invention  of  the  origin  of  which  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn  expressed  his  regret  he  could  find  no  printed 
account,  when  writing  his  late  article  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  and  showing,  by  the  tenacity,  colour,  and  fibre 
of  those  specimens,  that  the  boiling  process  was  already 
perfected  to  a degree  which  rendered  it  improbable  that 
Mr.  Nasmyth’s  steam, or  any  other  invention,  could  carry 
that  perfection  farther.  As  I had  been  suffering  under 
the  same  disadvantage  for  ten  years,  anxious  to  learn  the 
early  origin  of  the  boiling  process,  and  unable,  even  from 
my  father’s  extensive  experience,  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion I desired,  I seized  on  the  facts,  very  lately  presented 
to  me,  with  the  . avidity  and  enthusiasm  which  I can 
never  avoid  feeling  towards  the  true  invention  of  any 
real  improvement  in  our  great  arts.  My  love  of  award- 
ing justice  in  such  cases,  and  placing  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  and  national 
utility,  as  I have  endeavoured  to  do  with  Henry  Cort,  is 
a peculiarity  I cannot  avoid,  and  I often  wish  it  were  less 
singular.  The  invention  of  a process  which  enables  the 
aid  of,  the  refinery  to  be  dismissed,  and  produces  direct 
from  the  pig,  with  certainty  and  economy,  qualities  of 
iron  far  superior  to  any  it  is  possible  to  obtain  by  the 
original  puddling  process,  is  as  great  a stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  manufacture  as  any  of  the  few  great  steps  on 
record.  Yet  from  the,  habitual  neglect  of  taking  pains 
to  couple  the  name  of  the  inventor  with  his  invention, 
the  first  authorities  were  quite  ignorant  of  it,  until  the 
allegations  made  by  Mr.  Bessemer  at  Cheltenham  brought 
the  facts  to  light.  It  seems  as  natural  to  name  the  author 
of  an  important  invention  as  to  name  the  general  who 
won  a great  battle,  the  place  where  it  was  fought,  the 
kingdom  which  contained  that  place;  or  the  monarch  who 
ruled  over  it.  The  history,  of.  inventions  is  as  confused 
a subject  as  any  other  history  without  particulars,  and, 
indeed,  Bacon,  no  mean  authority,  tells  us  it  is  these 
particulars  of  the  steps  by  which  the  result  has  been 
gained,  which  are  alone  of  value,  and  that  systematic  state- 
ments of  results  are  comparatively  worthless.  1 have  read 
accounts  of  the  boiling  process,  in  which  the  care  to  avoid 
naming  the  author  or  his  progress  in  discovery  has  led  to; 
a total  misrepresentation  of  the  operation  itself.  One 
remarkable  feature  disclosed  by  it  is,  that  very  intense; 
heat  does  not  necessarily,  as  hitherto  supposed,  impair 
the  quality  of  iron;  that  it  is  the . hitherto  imperfect 
methods  of  applying  the  heat  whence  this  impression  has 
been  derived,  depriving  the  puddler  of  the  most  valuable 
agent  for  purifying.  Mr.  Binks’s  paper  proving  to  lie 
a pure  scientific  thesis,  without  specimens,  there  was  not 
the  ;scope  expected  for  practical  discussion  or  comparison. 
Accidental  criticism  was,  in  fact,  useless  upon  a chain 
of  such  close  evidence,  elaborated  with  so  much  accuracy 
and  time.  He  makes  a strong  array  of  nitrogcnised  facts , 
and  I trust  he  will  pursue  the  valuable  field  of  inquiry 
until  he  produces  conviction  one  way  or  other.  Either 
decision  will  increase  our  store  of  valuable  facts.  I may 
notice,  on  his  reference  to  Mr.  Heath’s  process,  that 
the  first  practice  was  to  make  the  carburet  of 
manganese  separate  from  the  steel.  In  this  case  the 

nitrogenised  coal  tar  did  not  approach  the  steel.  The 
nitrogen  must  have  been  carried  in  the  metallic  carburet, 
and  it  might  be  well  worth  while  to  analyse  this  carburet, 
to  ascertain  if  it  is  remarkably  nitrogenized.  The 
effects  of  the  original  practice,  and  of  the  departure 
from  it  (which  caused  the  frightful  litigation)  by  intro- 
ducing the  coal  tar  with  the  steel,  were  precisely  the 
same.  If  the  nitrogen  theory  is  supported  in  the  practice 
of  making  steel  by  adding  carbon  to  malleable  iron,  how 
is  it  to  apply  when  steel  is  arrived  at  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection by  depriving  cast-iron  of  its  carbon '?  The  bar  of 
steel  I exhibited  was  produced  simply  by  arresting  the 


boiling  process  at  the  proper  state,  yet  here  there  was  no 
special  nitrogenising  action  at  that  moment,  more  than 
at  any  other  period  of  the  process. 

I am  always  struck,  at  your  discussions  on  iron,  with 
the  strong  antagonism  displayed  between  the  scientific 
men  and  the  practical  commercial  men.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  desired,  that  some  means  should  be  devised  to  bring 
their  differing  attainments  out  of  a barren  opposition 
into  a fruitful  union.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  with 
great  force  after  the  discussion,  that  it  was  a strange  fact 
that  an  interest  so  extensive,  so  important,  and  so  wealthy 
as  the  Iron  Trade  of  Great  Britain,  possessed  no  central 
institution  to  represent  it  in  the  metropolis.  There  is 
no  museum  specially  devoted  to  this  paramount  branch 
of  metallurgy,  no  building,  such  as  is  possessed  by 
trades  of  infinitely  minor  importance,  where  its  members 
can  meet  to  give  and  receive  information.  I believe 
none  of  our  great  industries  have  so  little  intercom- 
munication upon  their  principles  and  practice,  and  the 
natural  results  follow  of  a great  variety  of  imperfections 
and  inequalities  of  process.  What  a marked  and  astonish- 
ing contrast  was  presented  by  the  rough  nitrogenous 
shaggy  fibres  of  the  specimens  of  Blaenavon  iron,  con- 
sidered the  best  in  Wales,  which  were  lying  on  the  table, 
and  the  exquisite  silky  perfection  and  colour  of  the 
fibres  I placed  beside  them.  The  contrast  was  so  great, 
that  it  was  difficult,  to  believe  the  specimens  were  the 
product  of  the  same  age  and  country.  1 was,  indeed, 
asked  what  remarkable  samples  of  foreign  iron  these 
were.  Yet  the  whole  difference  lay  in  the  process  ; the 
Blaenavon  materials  are  the  cream  of  Wales;  the  Bloom- 
field materials,  being  only  a bar  work,  are  what  can  be 
found  in  the  market.  Surely  this  great  branch  of  in- 
dustry ought  to  have  a suitable  focus,  to  concentrate, 
compare,  and  exhibit  its  interests  and  its  improvements, 
and  where  the  clashing  hostility  of  the  “ scientifics  ” 
and  the  “ practicals  ” might  be  soothed  into  a beneficial 
alliance  for  the  national  advancement.  I wish  Mr. 
Scrivenor,  the  historian  of  the  iron  trade,  would  direct 
his  energies  to  such  an  accomplishment. 

I am,  &c., 

DAVID  MUSIIET. 

May  30,  1857. 


BLACK-BONED  FOWLS. 

Sill, — In  reference  to  the  question  of  black-boned  fowls, 
my  present  knowledge  would  lead  me  to  affirm  that  a 
fowl  with  bones  of  a black  colour  does  not  exist.  The 
seat  of  the  pigment  which  is  so  abundantly  developed  in 
the  variety  of  fowl  sometimes  called  the  “ Silk  fowl,” 
which  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Temple’s  remarks,  is,  as 
Hunter  shows  in  the  preparations  Nos.  48,  2056,  and 
2.057,  Physiological  series,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons* 
the  periosteum  or  membrane  covering  the  bones,  the 
membrane  continued  from  it  upon  the  tendons,  and 
the  skin,  whence  the  variety  has  been  called  the  “Negro 
fowl.”  In  a specimen  which  I dissected,  when  preparing 
tlie  Catalogue  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  the  osseous 
substance,  when  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  black 
periosteum,  was  as  white  as  in  ordinary  fowls. 

The  Dutch  ornithologist,  Temminek,  regarding  the 
black  variety  as  a distinct  species  of  fowl,  calls  it Gallus 
morio.”  Most  naturalists  view  it  as  a variety  merely  of 
the  variously  modified  “ Gallus  domesticus,”  or  “ Pha- 
sianus  Gallus,”  of  Linnaeus,  All  agree  in  ascribing  to  the 
so-called  “ black-boned  fowl”  the  excellent  qualities  for 
the  table  which  Mr.  Temple  recommends ; and  I cordially 
concur  in  the  hope  that  his  praiseworthy  endeavours  to 
introduce  the,  variety  into  our  farm  yards  may  be  attended 
with  success.  I am,  &c., 

RICHARD  OWEN. 

British  Museum,  May  30,  1867. 


* Described  in  my  “ Catalogue,”  Vol.  i.,n.  12 ; Vol.  iii..  p.  263; 
4to.  1830. 
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BLACK-BONED  FOWLS. 

Sik,— In  your  last  letter  published  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Pettigrew  has  said,  “ the  colour  of  the  bones  in  different 
animals  varies  exceedingly  ; though  generally  white, 
there  are  37et  many  shades  and  gradations,  probably  in 
most  instances  influenced  by  the  food  upon  which  the 
animals  are  fed.”  It  is  an  old  fact,  well  known  to  physiolo- 
gists,^ and  referred  to  in  all  their  books  on  the  subject  of 
the  growth  of  bone,  that  when  young  pigs  have  been  fed 
with  madder  mixed  in  their  food,  their  bones  soon  become 
of  a red  colour,  and  (the  bony  deposit  taking  place  on  the 
exterior)  a ring  of  a madder  colour  is  found  on  transverse 
sections  of  a bone’s  shaft,  corresponding  to  each  period  of 
giving  madder,  with  an  uncoloured  ring  intervening 
for  each  period  when  it  was  omitted.  Now,  Mr.  Temple, 
in  his  letter  of  May  13th,  has  said  the  blackness  of  the 
bones  of  the  Honduras  fowls,  he  is  convinced,  “ does  not 
arise  from  any  accidental  circumstance,  but  that  it  is  a 
permanent  feature,  belonging  to  a distinct  species.” 

Their  habitual  food  is  not,  perhaps,  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance, and  as  Mr.  Temple  has  bred  them,  may  I 
inquire  if  the  Honduras  fowls  are  fed  with  any  particu- 
lar corn  or  other  food,  that  we  might  obtain  and  try  to 
blacken  the  bones  of  our  English  fowls,  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  do  ; although,  the  black  combs  and  gills  of  the 
Honduras  fowls  are,  I imagine,  also  a peculiarity  not 
belonging  to  any  fowls  at  present  in  England. 

I am,  &c., 

“ KARA  AVIS.” 

May  30tli,  1857. 


,of  Institutions. 

=«§*- 

Pendleton. — The  new  Mechanics’  Institution,  in 
Gardner-street,  Pendleton,  was  inaugurated  on  the  27th 
April,  there  being  a tea-part  y of  500  or  600  persons,  a 
meeting,  and  some  good  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
The  Institution  is  throughout  plainly,  but  substantially 
and  neatly  finished.  There  is  a large  lecture  hall,  with 
a platform,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  excellently 
adapted  for  music,  a library  and  newsroom,  airy  class 
rooms,  and  every  accommodation  for  a considerable  in- 
crease of  members.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Ashworth,  the  president ; and  amongst  those  upon  the 
platform  were  Stephen  Heelis,  Esq.,  mayor  of  Salford; 
Messrs.  Thomas  Bazley,- James  Heywood,  and  Oliver 
Hey  wood ; Messrs.  Thomas  Ashworth,  G.  B.  Bilks, 
Wright  Turner,  C.  Nichols,  J.  Fraser  (the  architect), 
and  J.  Hankinson,  members  of  the  Salford  council;  the 
Revs.  A.  E.  Pearce  and  J.  S.  Hill ; Messrs.  Wm.  Ash- 
worth, W.  Hill,  David  Chadwick,  Elijah  Armitago, 
J oseph  J.  Armitage,  Samuel  Armitage,  David  Morris  (hon. 
sec.  of  the  Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutions),  John  Urqu- 
hart  (hon.  sec.  of  the  Salford  Mechanics’ Institution),  Peter 
Spence,  John  Aldred,  &c.  After  the  national  anthem  had 
been  sung,  the  Chairman  gave  a sketch  of  the  progress  of  the 
Institution,  from  the  commencement  of  a small  improve- 
ment society,  formed  by  some  working  men,  meeting  in 
a cottage.  To  this  society  he  was  invited1  to  pay’  a visit, 
and  seeing  the  nucleus  of  a Mechanics’  Institution,  he 
suggested  that  one  should  be  commenced.  The  idea  was 
taken  up,  and  steps  at  once  originated  for  carrying  it 
out.  Subsequently,  premises  were  rented  in  Broad- 
street,  which  were  more  commodious  than  the  old  ones, 
although  not  adapted  for  the  purpose.  A house-to-house 
canvass  in  the  neighbourhood  showed  the  necessity  for 
perseverance ; and  some  time  afterwards  a canvass  was 
commenced  for  subscriptions  for  a new  building.  Sir 
Elkanah  Armitage  promised  £100  provided  the  Institu- 
tion did  not  get  into  debt;  another  £100  came  from  Sir 
John  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter;  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  gave 
£50;  and  up  to  1854,  when  the  war  interfered,  £400  or 
£500  had  been  raised.  By  the  end  of  1855  the  sub-; 
scriptions  reached  £950 ; during  1856  they  were  in-; 
creased  to  £1 ,177  ; and  now  the  Committee  had  been  pro- 


mised £1,420,  of  which  only  £55  remained  unpaid. 
The  Institution  was  not  quite  finished,  and  a gymnasium 
and  other  things  were  to  be  supplied.  The  building 
would  cost  about  £1,200,  and  the  fittings  from  £200  to 
£300 ; so  that  when  £100  more  had  been  raised,  the 
Institution  would  be  really  free  from  debt.  Towards 
the  subscriptions  the  working  classes  of  the  neighbour- 
hood had  given  about  £70.  The  Chairman  dwelt  upon 
the  need  of  such  an  Institution  for  Pendleton  and  Charles- 
town ; upon  the  good  it  was  calculated  to  accomplish ; 
and  he  concluded  by  stating  that  letters  of , apology  for 
non-attendance  had  been  received  from  Lords  Stanley 
and  Goderich  ; Sir  John  Potter  ; J.  A.  Turner,  Esq. ; and 
W.  N.  Massey,  Esq.,  Members  of  Parliament,  and  from 
Mr.  Cobden.  The  Mayor  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
subscribers  to  the  building  fund.  Mr.  James  Heywood 
seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 
Mr.  T.  Bazley  moved,  and  Mr.  O.  Heywood  seconded,  a 
resolution  declaring  the  good  results  of  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tutions ; and  several  other  addresses  were  delivered,  the 
proceedings  being  enlivened  by  music,  ; 

Redhill.- — -The  third  annual  report  of  the  Redliill  In- 
stitution shows  a considerable  improvement  in  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers,  and  also  that  a more  extensive  use  has 
been  made  of  it  by  those  members  whose  special  interest 
it  is  calculated  to  promote.  The  number  at  present  sub- 
scribing is  140,  being  a net  increase  of  31  upon  the  num- 
ber at  the  close  of  last  year.  A musical  entertainment, 
two  poetic  readings,  and  fifteen  lectures  have  been  given 
during  the  year — nine  gratuitously ; the  remaining  nine 
at  an  expense  to  the  Institution  of  about  £25.  The 
lectures  were  as  follows  :• — “ Moore’s  Melodies  and  Shaks- 
peare’s  Songs,”  Mr.  Geo.  Barker  ; “ On  the  Brain  and  its 
Diseases,”  Mr.  Jas.  Runtz ; “ Popular  Proverbs,”  Mr.  G. 
Dawson;  “Oliver  Cromwell,”  Mr.  W.  Froy:  “British 
Wild  Flowers”  (gratis),  Dr.  Headland;  “ Shakspeare’s 
‘ Merchant  of  Venice’  ” (read  gratuitously),  Mr.  Oulton  ; 
“ Light”  (gratis),  Rev.  W.  Pyne ; “ Literary  History  of 
the  Scriptures”  (two,  gratis),  Mr.  F.  Nalder;  “ Wit  and 
Humour,”  Mr.  G.  Grossmith;  “Ballad  Poetry”  (read 
gratuitously),  Mr.  G.  G.  Richardson;  “Lecturing,”  Mr. 
G.  Grossmith  ; “ The  Geology  of  Surrey,”  (gratis),  Mr. 
J.  R.  Pattison ; “Prison  Discipline”  (gratis),  Rev.  J. 
Hoare  ; “ Australia  and  her  Gold  Fields,”  Mr.  W.  Froy ; 
“ Milton,  the  greatness  of  his  character  and  genius,”  Dr. 
Daniel ; “ Pickings  from  Pickwick,”  Mr.  G.  Grossmith  ; 
“The  Deal  Ball  Drop,  and  kindred  subjects”  (gratis), 
Mr.  C.  V.  Walker.  The  library  now  contains  470  vols., 
120  of  which,  by  gift  and  purchase,  have  been  added 
during  the  year.  The  average  number  of  books  issued 
monthly  is  about  70.  The  drawing  class  (suspended  last 
year  for  want  of  a teacher)  Mr.  Wesley  has  kindly 
offered  to  take  under  his  direction,  and  has  also  lent  for 
the  use  of  the  members  a valuable  set  of  drawing  models. 
The  elementary  classes  for  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  and  mensuration,  are  attended  by  fourteen 
members,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary,  G.  Hol- 
den. Classes  have  also  been  formed  for  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  music.  The  committee  remind  members  that 
those  gentlemen  who  superintend  these  classes  do  so 
gratuitously,  desiring  to  promote  the'  interests  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  feel  it  the  highest  reward  for  their  services 
to  see  the  advantages  thus  offered  fully  appreciated ; a 
proof  of  which  can  only  be  manifested  by  punctuality  and 
attention.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  members  admitted  this  year  was  principally  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  above  classes  being 
announced.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected 
officers  and  committee  for  1857  : — President — W.  Klein, 
Esq.  ; Vice  Presidents — W.  Hack  block,  Esq.,  N.  Wilkin- 
son, Esq.  ; Committee  of  Management — Mr.  Fredk.  All- 
work, Mr.  Wm.  Carr,  Mr.  R.  C.  Carrington,  Mr.  C. 
Davidson,  Mr.  IT.  Fowle,  Mr.  H.  L.  Glascock,  Mr.  E. 
Hooper,  Rev.  W.  Kelk,  Mr.  W.  Rowney,  Mr.  W. 
Sanders,  Mr.  R.  Turner,  Mr.  H.  Wesley ; Treasurer — 
Mr.  J.  Searle ; Secretary  and  Librarian — Geo.  Holden. 
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®0  Caraptirntte. 


A letter  from  “ Pyracesta”  has  been  received,  but  cannot  be 
inserted  unless  the  name  and  address  of  the  author  be  sent  to 
tire  Editor. 


MEETINGS  FOE  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon,  Geographical,  8£.  I,  General  Joclimus,  “ On  the  Battle  of 
Sellasia,  Marathon,  and  Thermus.”  II.  Captain  Spratt, 
“ Remarks  on  Serpent  Island.”  III.  Professor  Paul 
Chaix,  “ On  the  Hydrography  of  the  Valley  of  the  Arve.” 
IV.  Mr.  H.  C.  Caldwell,  “ On  the  Exploration  of  Darien.” 

Turcs.  Royal  Inst.,  3.  Dr.  J.  P.  Lacaita,  LL.D.,  “ On  Italian 
Literature— the  Arcadia — Parini— Alfieri — Leopardi.” 
Syro- Egyptian,  7i.  I.  Mr.  Sharpe,  “On  some  of  the 
Egyptian  Monuments  in  the  British  Museum.”  II.  Mr. 
Bonomi,  “ On. the  Identification  of  certain  figures  on  the 
walls  of  Khorsahad  with  certain  personages  of  Scripture.” 
Med.  and  Chirurg;,  8J. 

Zoological,  9. 

Wed.  Literary  Fund,  3. 

Royal  Soc.  Lit.,  '4|. 

Microscopical,  8. 

Archeological  Association,  84. 

Ethnological,  8|. 

TiiurS.  Royal  In’st.,  3.  Prof.  J.  Tyndall,  “ On  Sound,  and  some 
associated  phenomena.” 

Philosophical  Club,  5J. 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Fr.l.  Astronomical,  8, 

Royal  Inst.,  S£.  Prof.  Faraday,  “ On  the  relations  of  Gold 
to  Light.” 

Sat.  Royal  Botanic,  3 J. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 


SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 


Pab.No. 

Delivered  on  May  26,  21,  and  28. 

48.  Danish  Transit  Dues — Papers. 

49.  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  (30th  April,  1851). 

53.  Railway  and  Canal  Bills — 3rd  Report  from  the  General  Com- 
mittee. 

74.  Committee  of  Selection — 5 th  Report. 

39.  Revenue  Departments — Estimates. 

$4.  Shipping— Returns. 

43.  East  India  (Bengal— Hfemorial  of  Missionaries)— Return. 

4p.  Ceylon — Copy  of  a letter. 

2.  Harbour,  &c.,  Bills— Board  of  Trade  Reports  (22) ; Rivers 
Thames  and  Medway  Conservancy. 

26.  Local  Acts — Admiralty  Reports:  (35),  Banff,  Portsoy,  and 
Strathisla  Railway;  (36),  Victoria  (London)  Docks;  (37), 
Milford  Improvement;  (38),  Pulteney  Town  Harbour;  (39*), 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  (Pitsea  and  Burnham  Branches); 
(40),  Lowestoft  and  Burgh  Saint  Peter  Ferry  and  Roads. 


1022. 

1073. 

1173. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette , May  29.] 

Bated  3rd  February , 1857. 

Julian  Bernard,  Albany,  Piccadilly — Improvements  in  fasten- 
ings for  uniting  wood,  metal,  cloth,  leather,  and  other  mate- 
rials. 

Bated  6 th  February , 1857. 

Henry  Myers,  52,  Rathbone-place,  Charles  Askew,  27|,‘Charles- 
street,  Ilampstead-road,  and  John  Askew,  27,  Charles- 
street,  Hampstead-road — Improvements  in  railway  and  other 
breaks,  and  communicator  between  the  guard  and  driver  of 
railway  carriages. 

Bated  1 Ith  April , 1857. 

John  Blythe  Robinson,  Beverley,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  effecting  agricultural  operations. 

Bated  16 th  April , 1857. 

Thomas  Layzell  Scowen,  Alien-road,  Stoke  Newington — The 
horizontal  fin-expanding,  canopy  for  carriages,  boats,  and 
places. 

Bated  loth  April,  1857. 

Charles  Thomas  Robert  Prynn,  Newton  Abbot,  Devonshire— 
An  improved  apparatus  to  he  used  for  totally  or  partially 
benumbing  any  part  of  the  human  frame  previous  to  a sur- 
gical operation,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  said  opera- 
tions without  pain. 

Bated  29 th  April,  1857. 

Joseph  Haytliorne  Reed,  Charles-street,  Berkeley-square — Im- 
provements in  propelling  skips  or  vessels. 


Bated  30th  April,  1857. 

1211.  Frederick  Walton,  Haughton  Dale  Mills,  near  Manchester — 
Certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  plastic  compo- 
sitions. 

Bated  lsf  May,  1857. 

1288.  Pierre  Alexandre  Barteau,  Gabriel  Guy,  and  Charles  Corroy, 
Paris— Improvements  in  the  production  of  artificial  stone. 
1230.  John  Ratcliffe,  Blackburn,  Lancashire— Improvements  in  pre- 
paring, or  in  machinery  for  preparing,  yarns  or  threads  for 
weaving. 

1232.  Alfred  A.  Blandy,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Baltimore,  U.S. — An  im- 
proved mode  of  moulding  and  casting  the  plates  or  bases  of 
artificial  teeth. 

Bated  2nd  May , 1857. 

1234.  Samuel  Hilton,  Albion-street,  Bethnal-green — Certain  im- 
provements in  furnaces. 

123G.  Alfred  Augustus  De  Reginald  Ilely,  Oxford-street — Certain 
improvements  applicable  in  the  burning  of  gas. 

1237.  Prime  Raban  Jones,  22,  Clapham-rise — An  improved  composi- 

tion for  the  purpose  of  curing  or  preventing  the  scab  in  sheep 
and  lambs,  which  will  also  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the 
wool,  and  destroy  ticks,  lice,  and  other  vermin  or  impurities, 
keep  the  skin  clean  and  healthy,  and  cure  the  mange  in 
horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals. 

1238.  Henry  Levy,  High-street,  Sheffield— Improvements  in  mole- 

skins, velveteens,  cords,  and  such  like  materials. 

1240.  Alexander  John  Paterson,  Edinburgh — An  improved  method 
of  constructing  and  propelling  vessels. 

1242.  Joseph  Seelie  Greenhow,  Chelmsford — An  improvement  in 
alarum  apparatus  when  using  electric  currents. 

1244.  Benjamin  Chew  Tilghman,  Philadelphia,  U.S. — Improvements 
in  treating  Tatty  and  oily  substances. 

1246.  William  Edward  Wiley,  34,  Great  Hampton-street,  Birming- 
ham— Improvements  in  boxes  or  cases  for  containing  needles, 
leads  for  pencils,  pens,  and  other  articles. 

1248,  Peter  Fairbairn,  Leeds,  and  Thomas  Marsden,  Broughton,  near 
Manchester— Improvements  in  machinery  for  heckling  flax, 
hemp,  tow,  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

Dated  4 th  May , 1857. 

1250.  John  Fox,  Preston — Improvements  in  the  music  scale,  and 

musical  instruments. 

1251.  Agostino  Gatti,  20,  Coppice-row,  Clerkenwell — Improvements 

in  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  buds,  and  fruits,  for 
artificial  flowers  and  fruits. 

1252.  John  Stanley,  244,  Whitechapel-road — Improvements  in  the 

construction  and  mode  of  applying  cranes  and  other  hoisting 
machines,  to  hoisting,  suspending,  lowering,  and  weighing 
purposes,  also  in  generating,  transmitting,  and  applying  mo- 
tive power  for  the  same. 

1254.  Joseph  Howard,  jun.,  and  William  Howard,  Market-place, 
Leek,  Staffordshire— Improved  apparatus  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese. 

1256.  John  Leslie,  Conduit-street^-Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
ventilating  buildings. 

1258.  John  Thomas  Way,  Welbeck-street — Improvements  in  ob- 
taining light  by  electricity,  and  in  employing  light  so  ob- 
tained for  lighthouses,  and  for  giving  signals. 

1260.  Jules  Alexandre  Petiet,  34,  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris — Improve- 
ments in  actuating  railway  breaks. 

1262.  Edward  Davis,  Leeds— An  improved  construction  of  pressure 
gauge. 

Bated  6 th  May,  1S57. 

1276.  Benjamin  Hingley  and  Samuel  Hingley,  Cradley,  Worcester- 
shire— Improvements  in  anchors. 

1278.  Henry  Tibbetts  Ropes,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  refrigera- 
tors or  portable  ice-houses.  (A  communication.) 

1280.  Henry  Hogarth,  Ia,  Adelplii  - terrace,  Strand — An  improved 
apparatus  for  raising  and  floating  vessels  or  other  heavy 
bodies. 

1282.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield,  Loughborough -park,  Brixton — 

Improvements  in  machinery  for  pulverizing  clay  and  other 
substances.  (A  communication.) 

1283.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancerj -lane — Improved  ma- 

chinery for  manufacturing  paper,  part  of  which  is  applicable 
to  other  purposes.  (A  communication. ) 

1284.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improvements 

in  locks  for  doors,  safes,  and  other  purposes.  (A  communi- 
cation.) 

Bated  1th  May,  1857. 

1288.  Herbert  Maclcworth,  Clifton — Improvements  in  the  classifica- 
tion, preparation,  and  treatment  of  mineral  substances,  coke, 
and  furnace  cinders,  and  in  removing  and  depositing  such 
substances,  and  in  machinery  and  apparatus  for  such  purposes. 
1290.  Richard  Bennett,  Redditch,  Worcester— A new  or  improved 
method  of  papering  needles,  or  making  up  needles  for  sale. 
1294.  Charles  Tilston  Bright,  Harrow,  and  Charles  De  Bergue,  Dow- 
gate-hill — Improvements  in  apparatus  to  he  employed  in  the 
laying  or  sinking  of  submarine  telegraph  cables. 

1296.  Louis  Charles  Dolleans,  Paris — Improvements  in  ornamenting 
porcelain,  china,  opal-glass,  and  similar  products  by  litho- 
graphic chromo-lithographic  printing  and  gilding. 

1298.  John  Crawford,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  heating  and  cook- 
ing apparatus. 

1300.  William  Colborne  Cambridge,  Bristol — Improved  machinery 

for  winnowing  corn  and  separating  seeds. 

Bated  3th  May , 1857. 

1301.  Frederick  Grindlay  Howard  Woodward,  3,  Ploratio-terrace, 

Trafal gar-road,  Old  Kent-road— Medicine  for  the  cure  of 
dropsy. 
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1304.  Theodore  Lipkan,  39,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris — An  improved 

anti-syphilitic  compoimd. 

1305.  Joseph  William  Schlesinger,  the  Grove,  South  Lamheth — Im- 

provements in  the  hacks  and  covers  of  account  hooks  and 
other  hooks.  (A  communication.) 

1306.  Louis  Heinemann  and  Arnold  Heinemann,  Manchester — Im- 

provements in  waterproofing'  woven  fabrics  and  fibrous 
materials. 

Dated  3th  May , 1857. 

1308.  George  Ileppell,  Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire— Improvements  in 
ventilating  mines  and  such  like  places. 

1310,  John  Henry  Francis,  53,  Ossulston  street,  St.  Pancras,  and  Ro- 
bert Ord,  Morpeth- cottage,  East-street1,  Islington — Im- 
provements in  the  means  and  apparatus  employed  for  clean- 
ing casks. 

1312,  John  Saxon  Maccarthy,  Newman-street,  Oxford-street— Im- 
provements in  driving  or  ramming  paving  blocks  and  other 
surfaces. 

1314.  Andrew  Peddie  How,  Mark -lane — Improvements  in  circular 
brushes  for  sweeping  boiler  and  other  tubes. 

1316.  Henry  Hobbs,  Cambridge- street,  St.  Pancras,  and  Edward 

Easton,  the  Grove,  Southwark — An  improved  mode  of  pre- 
venting the  incrustation  of  steam  boilers. 

Dated  Uth  May , 1857. 

1317.  Robert  Wilson,  Patricroft,  near  Manchester — Improvements  in 

machinery  or  apparatus  for  raising  or  forcing  fluids. 

1318.  James  John  Myers,  17,  Bugle-street,  Southampton — A new 

method  of  regulating  paper  laid  on  to  be  printed  on  one  or 
both  sides,  at  and  by  cylinder  printing  machines,  by  means 
of  guides,  whereby  the  present  waste  of  paper  in  progress  of 
printing  is  avoided. 

1319.  Alfred  Dawson,  14,  Barnes-place,  Mile-end-road — An  improved 

wrought-iron  cock,  suitable  for  water,  steam,  or  gas. 

1320.  Charles  William  Siemens,  John-street,  Adelphi — Improve- 

ments in  furnaces,  and  in  the  application  of  heated  currents. 

1321.  John  Miller,  New  Lanark,  N.B. — Improvements  in  oil  cans  or 

apparatus  for  lubricating  machinery. 

1322.  John  Miller,  New  Lanark,  N.B. — Improvements  in  water 

meters. 

1323.  William  Geddes  Borron,  Glasgow— Improvements  in  closing  or 

stoppering  bottles,  jars,  and  other  receptacles. 

1324.  John  Davies  Mucklow,  Blackford-bridge,  Lancashire— Certain 

improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  rollers  or  cylinders  to 
be  employed  for  printing  calico  and  other  surfaces. 

1325.  Richard  Fitton  and  Samuel  Hall,  Oldham— Certain  improve 

ments  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  spinning  cotton  and 
other  fibrous  substances. 

1320.  Samuel  Hallett,  Clarges-street,  Piccadilly — Improvements  in 
pianofortes.  (A  communication.) 

1327.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  06,  Chancery -lane — Improved  ma- 
chinery for  cutting  veneers.  (A  communication.) 

1329.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  160,  Fleet-street — An  improved 
locomotive  apparatus  for  rail  and  ordinary  roads.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

Dated  12 th  May,  1S57. 

1332.  Claude  Antoine  Bulsson,  Paris — Improvements  in  rotary  en- 
gines. 

1334.  John  Westlake,  Helston,  Cornwall — Improvements  in  cleaning, 
separating,  and  dressing  ores  of  pulverised  tin,  copper,  lead, 
silver,  and  other  minerals,  ores,  and  substances. 

1336.  William  Henry  Barlow,  Derby,  and  William  Hemingway 
Mills,  Great  George-street,  Westminster— Improvements  in 
the  permanent  ways  of  railways. 

1338,  Jullen  Charles  Dubois,  63,  Rue  de  Cherche  Midi,  Paris— Im- 
provements in  castors. 

1340.  John  Richard  Cochrane,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment or  manufacture  of  ornamental  fabrics. 

Dated  13th  May,  1857. 

1344.  Thomas  Briggs,  173,  Woodhouse-lane,  Leeds,  and  John  Starkey, 
12,  Parker-street,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  machines  for 
washing,  wringing,  and  mangling. 

1346.  William  Wolfe  Bonney,  Fulham— A chemical  composition  or 
agent  to  be  employed  in  lieu  of,  or  to  be  substituted  for, 
argol,  tartar,  and  tartaric  acid.  (A  communication.) 

1348.  Henry  Tolkien  and  Joseph  Middleton,  Finsbury — Improve- 
ments in  pianofortes. 

1350.  Robert  Stirling  Newall,  Gateshead — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  wire  strands  for  electrical  purposes. 

1352.  Nathan  Agcr,  Upper  Ebury-strcet,  Pimlico — Improvements  in 
connecting  spindles  of  locks  and  latches  with  their  knobs 
and  handles. 

1354.  Michael  Henry,  77,  Fleet-street — Improvements  in  winding 
weft,  and  in  the  machinery  employed  therein,  part  of  which 
is  applicable  to  spinning  machinery.  (A  communication.) 
1356,  William  Adams  Alderton,  Brighton — Improvements  in  spin- 
dles for  door  locks,  latches,  and  other  similar  purposes. 


Dated  lAth  May , 1857. 

1358.  Valentin  Sauerbrey,  Basle,  Switzerland— Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  fire-arms. 

1360.  William  Ashby,  Croydon— Improvements  in  waterwheels. 

1362.  David  Hesse  and  Max  Hesse,  Manchester— Certain  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  shirts,  shirt  fronts,  and  other 
articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

1364.  James  Stevenson,  jun.,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  lighting 
apartments  and  passages. 

1366.  James  Sharrocks,  Lower  Healey,  near  Rochdale  r^Improve- 
ments  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  pressing  bricks,  tiles , 
and  other  plastic  substances* 

1368.  John  Carr,  Killyleagh,  Ireland — Improvements  in  machinery 
for  hackling  flax,  hemp,  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

Dated  15 th  May , 1857. 

1370.  J oseph  Aizlewood,  Baths  Foundry,  Rotherhajn— Improvements 
in  hat  and  umbrella  stands. 

1372.  William  Hartley  King,  Netherend,  near  Stourbridge-^lm- 
provements  in  kilns  and  stoves. 

1374.  Robert  Porter  Walker,  New  York,  U.S. — Improvements  in 
machinery  for  hulling  and  scouring  coffee  and  similar  sub- 
stances. 

1378.  Edward  Gripper,  Winchester  Wharf,  Bankside— Improved  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  washing,  drying,  -afid  cleansing 
corn,  seed,  Egyptian  beans,  or  other  pulse. 

1380.  William  Marriott  and  David  Sugden,  Huddersfield-^Improve- 
ments  in  heating  press  plates  for  pressing  woollen,  wprsted, 
cotton,  silk,  or  other  fabrics,  paper,  and  other  articles. 

1382.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  machinery  to  be  employe^  in  the  refining  of  sugar.  (A 
communication. ) 

1384.  Henry  Brown,  137,  Whitechapel -road — An  improved  material 
resembling  ivory. 


Intention  with  complete  Specification  Filed. 

1419.  George  Sharp  and  William  Elder,  Jarrow,  Durham — Improve- 
ments in  steam  hammers  and  machinery  for  forging  iron  and 
other  substances.— 20th  May,  1857. 

WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 

May  23th.  3084.  Isaac  Atkin  and  MaHha- 

duke  Miller. 

3092.  Jean  Louis  Celestin  le 
Francis  de  Grainville. 

62.  Henry  Charles  Hill. 

440.  John  Cruikshank- 
698.  William  Charles  Day. 

Juiteihd. 

2858.  Matthew  Townsend. 

2868.  Henry  Genhart. 

2871 . James  Kinder  Cheetliam. 
2874.  James  Apperly  and  Wil- 
liam Clissold. 

2915.  Thomas  Vicars,  sen.,  Tho- 
mas Vicars,  jun.,  Thomas 
Ashmore,  and  Jas.  Smith. 
2961.  George  Tomlinson  Bous- 
field. 

2985.  John  Smith. 

3015.  Thomas  White. 

3039.  James  Robertson  Dick. 
3065.  William  Irlam. 

5,  Eugene  Theodore  Noualhier 
and  Jean  Baptiste  Prevost. 
557.  Moses  Haym  Picciotto. 

8S9 . G eorge  Lauder  and  Thomas 
Ireland. 

959.  George  Tomlinson  Bous- 
field. 

961.  Samuel  Claikei 
963.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 


Patents  on  which  TnE  Stamp  Duff  of  £50  has  been  Paid. 
May  2 1st. 

1129.  Robert  Crosland,  William 
Holiday, and  John  Heaton. 

May  27 th. 

1228.  Isaac  Taylor. 

May  28 th. 

1185.  Henry  Kraut. 

1191.  Joseph  Ridsdale. 

1222.  Thomas  Green  shields. 

1225.  Edward  Orange  Wildman 
Whltehouse. 


May  23th. 

1416.  William  Morgan. 

May  30 th. 

1205.  George  Alfred  de  Penning. 

1215.  Charles  King  and  Edward 

Sutton  Benfleld. 

1216.  Walter  Westrup. 

1224.  Benjamin  O’Neale  Strat- 
ford, Earl  of  Aldborough. 


2825.  James  Dryden. 

2832.  Richard  Harmer. 

2836.  John  Gedge. 

2837.  John  Gedge. 

2838.  John  Coopc  Haddan. 

2839.  John  Gibson. 

2849.  John  Longbottom. 

2853.  Richard  Archibald  Broo- 
man. 

2865.  Emory  Rider. 

2866.  Thomas  Crabtree. 

2867.  Adam  Bullough  and  Wm. 

Bullough. 

2870.  Joseph  Deeley. 

2886.  Henry  Moore. 

2918.  Anne  Marie  Mace. 

2930.  John  CornCs. 

2950.  John  Turner  Wright  and 
Edwin  Payton  Wright. 
2952.  Edward  Paton  and  Charles 
Frederick  Walsh. 

2954.  Henry  Wimball. 
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2960.  George  Sherwin. 

2990.  Frederick  Levick,  jun.,  and 
John  James. 

3004.  Francis  Donny. 
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3075.  Richard  Reeves  Cox. 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  12,  1857. 

NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS  AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  prizes  awarded  by  the  Society’s  Ex- 
aminers to  the  successful  Candidates  at  the  June 
Examination  in  London  will  be  distributed  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  June,  at 
the  Society’s  House  in  the  Adelphi. 

The  Society’s  Annual  Dinner  will  take  place 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  will  preside. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  Institutions  in  Union  with  the 
Society,  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Society’s 
House  on  Wednesday  the  24tli  of  June. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  for  receiving 
the  report  of  the  Council  and  the  Treasurer’s 
statement  of  receipts,  payments,  and  expenditure 
during  the  past  year,  and  also  for  the  Election  of 
Officers,  will,  in  accordance  with  the  Bye-Laws, 
take  place  at  4 o’clock  on  the  same  day. 


ART-TREASURES  EXHIBITION. 

The  period  fixed  for  the  Society’s  visit  to  the 
Manchester  Art-Treasures  Exhibition,  is  the 
w’eek  commencing  the  3rd  August. 

A Local  Committee  has  been  formed  in  Man- 
chester to  make  arrangements  for  the  Society's 
reception  there. 

That  Committee  is  desirous  of  knowing,  as 
early  as  possible,  the  number  of  members  likely 
to  visit  Manchester,  in  order  that  information 
respecting  hotels  and  lodgings  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  Committee  are  making  application  to  the 
principal  Societies,  the  Exchange,  and  various 
large  manufacturers,  for  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Arts,  during  their  visit, 
on  showing  their  cards  of  membership. 


NOTICE  TO  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Bill  prepared  by  the  Society’s  Committee 
to  amend  the  6th  and  7th Vic.,  Cap.  36,  for  exempt- 
ing Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  from  local 
rates,  has  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Ilutt,  M.P.,  was  read  a second 
time  on  Wednesday  last,  and  stands  committed 
for  Wednesday,  the,  24th  of  June.  As  applica- 
tions have  been  made  by  many  Institutions  for 
a form  of  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  favour,  the  following  has  been 
drawn  up  for  that  purpose  : — 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 

AND  IRELAND  IN  PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 

The  Humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Members  of 
[Insert  name  of  Institution], 

Sheweth, 

That  a Bill  has  been  introduced  into  and  is  now 
before  your  Honourable  -House,  for  the  purposes  of 
amending  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  6th  and 
7th  years  of  the1  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,,  cap.  36,  intituled  “An  Act  to  Exempt  from 
County,  Borough,  Parochial,  and  other  Rates,  Lands 
and  Buildings  occupied  by  Scientific  and  Literary  So- 
cieties,” 

That  by  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Law  the  opera- 
tion of  the  said  Act  is  extremely  limited,  and  there  are 
uiany'  “ Societies'  instituted'  for  purposes  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts,”  which,  by  reason  of  such 
decisions,  arc  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  said  Act. 

That  the  privilege  granted  by  the  said  Act  ought  to 
be  extended  so  as  to  include  any  Society  instituted  for 
purposes  of  Science,  Literature,  Education,  or  the  Arts1, 
so,  long  as  “ such  Societ  y shall  be  supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  annual  voluntary  contributions,  and  shall  not, 
and  by  its  laws  may  not,  make  any  dividend,  gift, 
donation,  or  bonus  in  money,  unto  or  between  any  of  its 
members.” 

That  the  Bill  now  before  your  Honourable-  House, 
above  referred  to,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners, 
satisfactorily  accomplish  that  object. 

Your  Petitioners*  therefore*  humbly  pray  that  the 
above-mentioned  Bill  may  be  passed  into  a law.  And 
your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

The  petition  must  be  wholly  written  on  paper 
or  parchment,  and  if  several  sheets  are  necessary 
they  may  be  fastened  together,  but,  in  that  case, 
one  signature  at  least  must  be  attached  to  the 
sheet  on  which  the  petition  is  written.  The 
petition  may  be  either  by  the  “ undersigned 
members  ” of  the  Institution  or  by  the  “under- 
signed member  of  the  Managing  Committee”  of 
the  Institution.  The  petition,  when  signed, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Local  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  presentation,  with  a request  that  lie 
will  support  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  THE 
DIRECTION  OF  TRIAL  WORKS  AT  PARIS, 
FOR  THE  APPLICATION  OF  SEWER  OR  LI- 
QUEFIED MANURE  TO  PURPOSES  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

(Communicated  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick. )i 

In  submitting  to  the  Society  what  I think  will  be. 
deemed  by  disinterested  persons  an  important  report,  1 
beg  leave,  in  the  way  of  explanation,  to  recall  some  of  its 
antecedents,  most  of  which  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
Dr.  Booth,  the  chairman  of  the  Council,  and  others  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  , who  went  as  a deputation  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  on  the  occasion  of  the  presen- 
tation of  our  address. 

Being  one  of  the  international  jury  at  the  great  Expo- 
sition there,  charged  with  the  class  of  subjects  in  relation 
to  Hygiene,  and  being  also  named  as  one  of  a special 
committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  new  works  recently  constructed  t here,  and  to  point 
out  which  of  them  might  be  recommended  as  applicable 
to  London,  without  undervaluing  the  new  architec- 
tural and  decorative  arts,  I thought  I should  best  be 
enabled  to  meet  the  inquiries  of  my  colleagues  of  tb 
section  in  Hygiene,  and  best  aid  the  Society’s  miss' 
bjr  examining  tire  works  beneath  the  new  surface 
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tures,  by  looking  at  the  condition  of  the  poorer  districts, 
and  at  the  new  works  professedly  for  the  sanitary  relief 
of  the  population.  With  the  Engineer  in  Chief,  with 
whom  1 was  put  in  communication,  I descended  into  and 
examined  the  latest  and  the  largest  new  sewer,  the  Sewer 
Sebastopol,  and  I saw  there  constructions  such  as  many 
of  those  recently  executed  in  London,  though  not  quite 
so  unskilfully,  such  as  the  great  Victoria-street  sewer, 
works  of  certain  enormous  cost.,  and  probable  good  profit 
to  the  constructors,  but,  as  1 considered,  of  no  equivalent 
benefit  to  the  population  of  the  houses  by  which  they 
passed, — and  this  was  a matter  of  actual  experience — 
works  even  of  probable  injury  from  the  increase  of 
foul  gaseous  evaporations,  and  of  very  certain  grievous 
additions  to  the  local  taxation.  Within  the  metropolis 
generally  the  air  of  the  houses  was  foetid,  there  being 
a constant  waste  by  decomposition  and  evaporation 
of  materials  of  the  richest  productive  power,  the  im- 
mediate and  constant  removal,  and  direct  applica- 
tion of  wdiich  would  give  to  the  adjacent  land  the 
aid  and  fertility  of  which  it  is  susceptible  and  in  need ; 
and  the  extent  of  the  need  of  the  agriculture  there  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact  reported  on  examination  and  ve- 
rified by  agriculturists,  that,  with  all  tire  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate,  the  yield  of  wdieat  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine,  and  indeed  throughout  France,  does  not  ave- 
rage more  than  thirteen  bushels  an  acre,  that  is  to  say, 
about  one-half  of  that  old  ordinary  yield  which  my  friend 
Mr.  Mechi,  and  others,  are  denouncing,  and  by  crops  of 
fifteen  bushels  an  acre  and  more,  are  proving  to  be  en 
arriere,  and  discreditable  to  our  agriculture  in  England. 
Nowt,  as  to  the  means  of  relieving  the  population  from 
the  oppression  of  the  noxious  evaporation  from  wasting 
manure  pervading  their  habitations,  which,  in  its  effect, 
is  far  more  dire  than  any  political  oppression  to  which 
they  can  be  subjected.  In  my  report  of  1842,  on  the 
general  sanitary  condition  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  1 held  forth  that  what,  addressing  agriculturists, 

I must  call  the  accumulation  and  waste,  of  manure 
within  habitations  might  be  prevented, — that  for  the 
reservoirs  which  accumulate  it,  cesspools, . house  drains 
of  deposit,  and  sewers  of  deposit,  which  are  only,  ex- 
tended, cesspools,  self-cleansing  soil  pan  apparatus  and 
tubular  drains  might  be  substituted,  at  a less  annual 
rate  of  expense  than  farmers  even  , could  fetch  the  ma- 
nure and  empty  the  cesspools,  and  at  an  expense  less  than 
that  of  annually  cleansing  the  cesspools  and  the  sewers, 
of  deposit,  and  of  removing  annually  by  any  means  the 
residue  of  that  manure, — two-thirds  of,  the  fertilising 
matter  of  which,  according  to  chemical  evidence,  is  now 
wasteijby  its  retention  during  the  year  amidst  habitations. 
In  the  large  blocks  of  buildings,  old  as  well  as  new,  that 
promise  has  been  realised,  and  it  is  now, in  the  course  of 
realisation  in  nearly  one  hundred  of  our  provincial  towns, 
at  a rate  indicated, by  the  manufacture  of  tubular. branch, 
sewers  and  house  drains,  of  which  fifty  miles  a week  are 
made  at  Lambeth,— .each  mile  serving,,  as  far  as  I can 
estimate,  for  between  one  and  two  thousand  of  popu- 
lation. On  a view  of  the  conditions  and  constructions 
at  I’aris,  I entertained  an  equally  strong  conviction  that 
the  enormous  waste  of  manure  smelt  within  the  city 
might  be  prevented,  and  its, complete  and  immediate  re- 
moval and  tlie  relief  of  the  population  effected  by  the  like 
self-acting  constructions,  at  less  than  the  annual  charge 
of  cleansing  the  cesspools  and  removing  the  wasted  resi- 
due which,  I was  told  upon  official  authority,  was  four 
millionsof  francs  per  annum ; we  may  say  about  fourfrancs 
per  head  of  the  population.  Undoubtedly,  the  work  of 
tlie,  immediate  removal  of  the  manure  in  the  state  best, 
fitted  for  its  immediate  application  is  generally  accom- 
plished by  our  new  works  for  a less  expense  than  that. 

It  will  tie  in  the  recollection  of  those  present 
on  the  occasion  of  our  deputation,  that  after  the 
answer  to  our  address  had  been  given,  his  Majesty 
did  me  tlie  honour  to  ask  mo  my  opinion  of  the 
*:w  works  in  progress  in  Paris.  1 deemed  it  my 


duty  to  declare  to  him  frankly,  but  respectfully,  the 
facts  as  I found  them ; that,  whilst  all  was  fair  above, 
all  was  foul  beneath.  I said  this  because,  whilst 
from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  houses  in  London 
have  within  them  that  poison  pit,  the  eess-pool,  in 
Paris  the  cess-pool  system  is  universal,  and  maintained 
within  private  premises,  and,  formed  under  aggravated 
conditions  within  the  precincts  of  new  and  fine  outside 
architectural  constructions.  I submitted,  as  worthy  of 
his  Majesty’s  notice,  what  lias  been  done  in  the  model- 
dwellings  in  London,  where  epidemics  have  been  almost 
entirely  banished — as  they  have,  indeed,  in  many  of  the 
common  lodging  houses  and  dwellings  of  old  construc- 
tion,—and  the  death-rates  kept  down  steadily,  at 
thirteen  in  a thousand:  the  average  death-rate  in  all 
London  being  about,  twenty-three  in  a thousand,  whilst 
in  all  Paris,  with  the  advantages  of  a superior  position1 
and  climate,  the  death-rates  are  twenty-eight  and  thirty 
in  a thousand ; the  excess  in  Paris  being  due,  as  I consider, 
chiefly,  to  the  greater  predominance  of  the  cesspool  and 
low  sanitary  conditions,  offensively  perceptible  to  the 
senses,  even  in  the  houses  of  the  highest  class,  andjwliich 
make  some  quarters  of  Paris  positively  uninhabitable 
to  those  who  can  get  away  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  On  these  facis  I felt  warranted  in  observing, 
as  I did  most  sincerely  and  respectfully,  that  it  had 
been  said  that  Augustus  found  Lome  of  brick  and  left 
it  of  marble,  but  that  bis  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  would  do  far  more  for  his  people,  if,  finding 
Paris  stinking,  he  left  it  sweet.  This  I stated  might  be 
accomplished  with  the  less  difficulty,  from  the  narrow 
area  on  which  the  population  was  massed,  the  houses 
being  what  I termed  perpendicular  Streets.  , Paris,  too, 
is  most  favourably  situated  for  tlie  immediate  application, 
of  sewer  or  liquefied  manure  to  agricultural  production. 

I submitted  to  his  notice,  as  deserving  of  special  atten-  ■ 
tion,  the  works  in  progress  for  the  abolition  of  eess-pools. 
in  the  greater  number  of  those  of  the  English  towns; 
which  are  under  the  Public  Health  Act ; and  one  towiii 
in  particular,  where  the  question  of  tire  prevention  lot.' 
the  pollution  of  rivers,  and  the  application  of  i sewage-' 
to  agricultural  production,  the  sanitary  question,  and  the 
inoffensive  utilisation  of  the  manure,  would,  in  disin- 
terested unprejudiced  and  competent  examination,  be 
found  to  be  practically  resolved  in  a manner  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  climate  and  much  of  the  soil  of  France, 
Ilis  Majesty  received  these  and  representations  to  the 
like  purport,  with  that  aftention  which  he  is  well  known 
to  give  to  all  measures  that  promise  well  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  great  mass  of  tlie  population.  I dis- 
claimed any  credit  for  my  own  partial  recommendations;; 
of  that  system,  of  which  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  (who  was; 
intimately  conversant  with  its  initiation),  at  the  Society’s- 
meeting,  where  tlie  subject  was  last  discussed,  declared, 
me  to.  to  lie  tlie  author;  all  1 asked  was,  for  the  inn- 
partial  examination  of  the  works  already  in  operation,- 
by  his  Majesty’s  own  competent  officers,  I,  at  the  same' 
time,  submitted  to  his  Majesty  the  new  mode  of  culture 
as  peculiarly . suited  to  the  small  farms  of  France, 
and  mentioned  instances  of  a double  and  threefold 
production  obtained  on  small  farms  in  England  of 
only  twenty-five  acres,  or  ten  hectares  in  .extent. 
At  a subsequent  special  audience,  1 presented  to  him 
Mr.  G.  H.  Walker,  the i owner  of  the  lands  irrigated 
with  the  sewage  of  liugby,  that  his  Majesty  • might 
put  his  own  questions  on  the  important  operations  conU. 
ducted  there,  as  he  did  most  closely,  when  lie  appeared  ter 
lie  somewhat  surprised  by  the  assurance  of  tlie  new  and 
comparatively  inoffensive  condition  in  which  the  sew- 
age was  now  discharged  from  tlie  new  tubular  setters* 
and  drains  from  the  houses  of  that  town  where. all  cess- 
pools are  abolished,  and, of  the  entire  iiioffensi-vencss  of 

I I ic  application  of  the  fertilising  matter  to  tlie  lands  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  dwellings.  The  prefect  of 
the  Heine  was  present  at  the  audience,  and  he  showed 
that  the  examination  of  the  new  English  works,  which 
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I recommended;  had  not  been  neglected  ; and  it  appeared  ; 
that  although  those  works  were  only  in  partial  operation  i 
at  the  time  the  examinations  were  made,  the  reports  were  ! 
highly  favourable.  1 found,  indeed,  that  the  forms  in 
operation  in  England,  under  the  system  of  liquefied  ma- 
nure cultivation  which  I have  promoted;  had  been  ex- 
aininfe'd  by  Mons.  Leohce1  tie  laVergne,  by  Professor1  Moll, 
and  'by  others;  and  that  the  principle  of  culture,  as  well 
as  the  practice,  had  their  emphatic  confirmation  andrecom- 
mendation  for  adoption,  as  well  as  that  of  COiiht  Gasparin, 
the  mdst  sei'eiitific  agriculturist  perhaps’  in  Europe. 
Under  these  circumstances  1 recommended  tire  adoption 
of  trial  works,  near  Paris  itself,  that  French  agricultu- 
rists mi'4'ht  form  their  own  OpiniOns  bn  visible  experience, 
and  this  measure  Was  approved.  The  prefect,  however, 
objected  owing  to  the  practical  difficulty  of  obtaining  land 
for  any  extent  of  i trial  in  the  immediate  vieinity  of  Paris. 
Having  paced  some  of  the  ramparts, ' the  earthworks  of 
which  comprehend,  as  I guessed,  more  than  a thousand 
acres,  I pointed1  them  out  as  being  eligible  for  the  pur- 
pose or  as  better  than  none  ; and,  such  as  they  were,  I 
ventured  to  promise  that" on  the  principle  of  culture  I 
proposed,  the  milk  of  art  least  one1  additional  cow  per  j 
acre  might  be  obtained  for  the  use  of  Paris.  On  the 
motion  of  M.  Dumas,  the  eminent  chemist,  and  member 
of  the  Institute,  a sum  of  money  for  the  trial  works  "was 
voted  by  the  Municipal  Council,  and  the  direction  of 
the  trials  Was  confided  to1 1’tofessoV  Moll,  the  dirbetor  of 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  at  Paris,  himself  a 
practical  agriculturist;  and  the  writer1  of  an  elementary 
treatise;  which  is  popular  in  Belgium  as  well  as  in 
France,  and  to  Mons;  Mille,  EngiUeer-in-Chiefiof  the 
Fonts  et  Oliaussees.  It  is  the  first  repbrt  Of  these  Com- 
missioners which  1 now  submit,  and  I do  so  believing  it 
to  be  of  peculiar  interest  on1  account  of  the.  application 
of  town  manures  to  a wide1  range  of  culture'  inclUdifig 
many  plants,  to  -which,  so  far  as  1 am  awafe,  its  applica- 
tion has  nOt  before  been  made  Or  Observed ; 

l must,  however,  premise  further,  that  the  manure  ap- 
plied in  the  trial  works  at  Paris,  though  Comprising  the 
matters  chiefly  discharged  iii  sewers,  was  hot  in  the  con- 
dition which  1 have  contemplated  as  Sewer  manure;  it 
being  bid;  and;  therefore,  decomposed  manure,  taken 
from  the  cesspools  where  it  has  been  retained  for  weeks 
and ‘-months,  ‘and'  often  beyond  a yAiy  during1  which 
time  it  has  undergone  a greater  Or  l'CsS'  extent  of  decom- 
position,-— the  products  of  which  have  escaped  in  houses 
and ’streets,  to  1 the  pollution  of  the  air  breathed  by 
the  - inhabitants,  ‘and  to  the  loss  of  fertilising  matter. 
Now  we  have  ascertained  one  important  fact,  that  the  in- 
jurious and • offensive 1 stage 1 of  decomposition  Only  begins, 
however,  in  about  four  days;  but  in  the  towns  drained  on 
the  new  system  of  self-cleansing  tubular  house  drains 
and  tubular  sewers,’ — when  they  arC'  properly  laid 1 and 
adjusted  to  tile  flow,— there  is  no  deposit ; 'everything  is 
received  in  cold1  water,  and  this  Arrests  'decomposition; 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  at  Rugby  f6r  example, 
where  the  ‘sewer  manure  is  applied  to  oiie  : paid  Or  the 
other  of  the  land  during  three  hundred  days  in  the  year, 
it  Mi  removed  from  beneath  the  site  of  tlni  town  within 
an  hour,  and  within  another  hour  it  iS’  ih  the  soil,  and 
is  there,  not  in  mechanical  suspension,  but  in  chemical 
combination, — in  which  condition  it  is  retained  through 
the  winter  rains,  and  snows1,  and  frOsts,  until  it  is  taken 
out  by  the  action  of  vegetation.  The  Report  runs  as 
follows 

“The  municipal  authorities  have  granted  a Sum  of 
20j000  francs  (£800)  to  carry  on  experiments  on  the  direct 
application  of  cesspool  or  sewer  manure  to  farm  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  Prefect  at  the  zealous  instance  of  M.  Dumas; 
(the- celebrated  chemist  and  member  of  the  Institute,) 
confided  the  direction  of  the  experiment  to  us.  The 
object  was  to  encourage  amongst  the  farmers  near  Paris, 
the  use  of  the  Flemish  method  of  irrigation  from  the 
water  cart,  to  try  upon  the  grass  on  the  earthwork  of  the 
fortifications  the  more  advanced  methods  of  English 


agriculture  by  pipe  distribution,  and  to  determine,  by 
comparison  (at  the  depot),  what  are  the  effects  of  such 
liquefied  manure  on  different  species  of  plants. 

“ We  now  proceed  to  submit  the  results  of  our  trials,  and 
we  will  follow  the  order  of  the  programme,  following  the 
course  of  the  Conduit  of  Bondy,  which  is  the  axis  of  our 
distribution,  We  first  proceed  to  the  extremity,  to  inspect 
the  effect  of  the,  new  cultivation  on  private  farms  which 
we  had  wished  to  develop.  We  shall  then  return  to  the 
fortifications,  to  examine  the  alterations  produced  by  the 
new  system  of  pipe  distribution,  and  lastly,  to  the 
depot,  where  the  study  has  been  followed  as  closely  as  in 
a laboratory;  we  shall  then  discuss  the  facts  which  appear 
to, result  from  the  application1  of  cesspool  or  sewer  manure 
to  more  than  40  species,  ’ cereal’s,  root  crops,  grasses,  and 
industrial  plants,  &c., 

“ As  to  the  trial  Works  bn  private  farms,  at  first,  in 
order  to  overcome  the  old  habits  or  routine  of  the  far- 
mers. it  was  necessary  not  only  to  deliver  the  manure 
gratuitously,  but  also  to  lend  the  Water  carts  with  which 
the  manure  was  distributed.  Very  soon,  however,  the 
example  spread,  fincl  the  carts  were  much  sought  after  and 
| became  scarce.  The  farmers  were  warned  that  the  vehi- 
cles would  soon  be  called  in,  and  that  they  must  furnish 
their  own  carts.  A farmer  of  Seyran  Moreau  had  the 
courage  to  begin.  By  degrees  35  farmers  of  Bondy, 
Nonneville,  Levry,  &cl,  followed  his  example.  Some 
bought1  proper  irrigating  cart's,  others  procured  old  wine 
casks,  mounted  them  on  wheels,  and  adapted  to  them  an 
economical  distributor  placed -just  below  the  tap.  They 
came  a distance  of  six  miles  to  fetch  the  manure  from 
Bondy.  But  the  distance  rendered  the  transport  of  the 
manure  by  carts,  both  insufficient  and  slow.  A farmer 
of  Yanjours  (Mr.  Tenon)  adopted  a more  efficient  and 
convenient  method.  He  took  one  of  the  canal  boats  of 
the  Oureq,  covered  it  with  a deck,  and  had  it  pitched 
[ ojver  with  bitumen,  and  in  this  .state  sent  it  to  receive  a 
load  of  the  liquefied  manure  at  the  tap  of  the  depot.  In 
ope  night’  40  cubic  metres  of  manure  were  brought  to  him 
at  Vaujours.  The  distribution  could  thus  be  extended 
from  the  canal,  Over  the  whole  valley.  After  having 
’ 'established  a sort  of  commercial  fountain  at  Bondy  for 
the  supply  of  the  irrigating  carts,  a supply  pipe  with  tap 
tyas  opened  upon  the'earial,  to  which  boats  could  come, 
and1  so  avoid  the  loA  of  time  in  going  from  La  Villetto 
to  Bondy.  This  was  not  all ; if  liquid  manure  could  cir- 
culate by  conduits  and  covered  boats,  the  solid  manures 
could  be  sent  by  the  railroad.  The  Richer  Company, 
(the  chief  company,  which  possesses’  the  monopoly  of 
emptying  cesspools  at  Paris)  rendered  us  every  assistance. 
They  had  already  sent  a waggon  to  the  Imperial  domain 
of  Lamotte  Beuvron.  They  had  to  forward  some  wag- 
gons to  Beance,  near  Toury,  for  M.  Marchand,  and  to 
Etampes  for  a market  gardener.  The  Orleans  railway 
lent.  itSelf  to  our  plans,  and  granted  us  conveyance 
at  the  lowest  scale  of  charges.  The  Eastern  line  acted 
in  the  same  manner.  Champagne  did  its  share  of  the 
distribution  of  the  manure,  Mr.  Jacquesson,  of  Chalons, 
a man  of  great  ability  and  enterprise,  entered  into  our 
views,  and  in  order  to  receive  the  liquefied  manure 
brought  to  him  by  the  railroad,  constructed  cisterns,  &e., 
at  his  own  expense,  to  the  value  of  20,000fr.  If  we  had 
not  been  stopped  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a manure 
in  casks  distinct  from  those  which  are  required  for  the 
business  of  Vidange,  and  if  flic  transport  to  great  dis- 
tances could  be  organised,  so  that  the  barrels  filled  each 
night  in  the  different  quarters  of  Paris  could  he  sent  con- 
stantly to  the  Gare  railway  station,  we  should  have  ob- 
tained immediately  great  demands  for  the  fertiliser. 

“ As  it  is,  with  all  the  resistance  of  ancient  habits  and 
customs,  we  have  already  reached  a delivery  of  G.OOO 
cubic  metres,  or  0.000  loads,  equal  to  7,848  cube 
yards.  The  demand  went  on  increasing  till  July  it 
ceased  at  the  hay  harvest,  and  it  revived  only  feebly  in 
autumn,  as  the  farmers  employ  their  horses  in  working 
and  carting  the  accustomed  solid  manure. 
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“ Manure  has  been  distributed  on  an  average  about 
25m3,*  32  j cube  yards  the  hectare;  the  hectare  being 
2-471 2 acres,  or  near  21,  statute  acres  ; say  ten  horse  loads 
the  acre  upon  meadow  and  clover  lands,  on  corn  land 
that  had  been  more  or  less  poor,  on  land  laid  out  for 
barley,  oats,  turnips,  beetroots,  and  potatoes. 

“ It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  application  was  by 
an  imperfect  method.  In  consequence  of  the  want 
of  labourers  knowing  the  use  of  the  Flemish  method, 
and  willing  to  use  it,  the  casks  were  merely  taken  into 
the  fields  and  the  tops  opened  to  water  the  plants,  as  they 
water  the  streets  of  Paris ; a very  simple  but  imperfect 
method,  as  it  does  not  allow  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
fertiliser,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  manure  the  land 
when  the  crop  has  obtained  a certain  growth. 

[In  respect  to  the  application  of  the  manure  by  the 
Flemish  method  of  the  water  cart,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  by  that  method  it  is  usually  applied  only  in  single 
dressings,  each  of  which  serves  for  one  year,  and  it 
is  usually  in  a high  state  of  concentration  ; the  expense 
of  that  method  of  application  being  such  as  to  ren- 
der repeated  dressings  of  more  diluted  manure  inex- 
pedient, whereas  by  the  method  which  I have  proposed  the 
manure  is  usually  applied  in  three  or  four  dressings  ; in 
some  farms  eight  or  ten  dressings  are  common.  Decom- 
posing manure  ought  to  be  applied  diluted  with  water 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  all  offensive  smells.  The 
expense  of  the  distribution  of  manure  by  steam-power  is 
usually  less  than  one-sixteenth  or  one-twentieth  the 
expense  of  applying  it  by  the  water  cart;  and  with  an 
eight  or  ten  horse  steam-engine  one  man  and  a boy  will 
distribute  as  much  manure  in  a given  time  as  can  be 
distributed  by  the  manual  labour  of  between  one  and 
two  hundred  men  in  the  method  most  in  use  in  Switz- 
erland.— E.  C.] 

‘ ‘ Nevertheless,  asin  Flanders,  the  farmers  have  operated 
not  only  on  the  naked  soil,  but  also  on  the  springing  crop. 
They  neglected,  however,  to  dig  the  ground  afterwards, 
in  order  to  mix  the  manure  well  with  the  land,  and  they 
did  not  take  the  precautions,  so  general  in  the  north,  to 
hoe  and  weed  and  earth  up  the  plants;  yet  the  results  are 
remarkable.  According  to  the  declaration  Of  the  farmers 
themselves,  who  are  well  accustomed  to  such  calculations, 
and  who  were  little  interested  in  the  exaggeration  of  the 
efficiency  of  a manure,  which  they  were  to  pay  for  in  the 
following  year,  the  increase  of  production  has  been  from 
15  to  40  per  cent.,  and  may  be  valued  in  money  at  an 
average  of  1501V.  per  hectare,  that  is  to  say,  £2  8s.  the 
acre. 

This  result  will  appear  satisfactory  if  wc  take  into  con- 
sideration the  imperfection  of  the  methods,  the  inex- 
perience of  the  farmers,  and  also  that  the  application  of 
the  manure  was  risked  only  on  poor  land. 

“ As  to  Tin:  Trial  Works  in  the  Fortifications. 

“At  the  fortifications,  we  required  the  grass  lands  pear 
the  canal  Ourcq,  because  they  are  traversed  by  the  con- 
duit of  Bondy.  But  the  renter  of  the  gra^s  of  the  earth- 
work of  the  fortifications,  a cattle-feeder  at  , 1’antier, 
would  not  lend  any  of  his  la  nd  at  any  price,  so  much  was 
he  persuaded  that  the  manure  would  infect  and  spoil  the 
soil.  The  military  authorities  interfered,  and  the  farmer 
consented  to  give  up  two  hectares,  nearly  5 statute 
acres,  for  a compensation  of  GoOfrs.,  or  about  £26. 
The  mechanical  arrangement  for  the  distribution  of 
the  liquefied  manure  was  very  simple.  A branch  pipe 
of  0.0G8m  was  fixed  upon  the  conduit  at  Bondy,  and  was 
led  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  bastion  and  the  adjoin- 
ing curtains.  At  every  40  metres  or  thereabouts,  openings 
were  made,  to  which  were  screwed  a flaxen  hose,  which 
supplied  through  a jet  about  two  litres  a second,  or  7™  50  an 
hour.  As  the  experiment  depended,  entirely  upon  the 
special  service  of  the  conduit  during  the  week,  they  could 
only  have  pure,  i.c.,  an  undiluted,  liquid  manure,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  wait  till  Saturday,  the  day  of  washing 

" 25  Cubic  metres. 


to  have  the  advantage  of  the  diluted  flow,  and  to  obtain 
an  irrigation  distributed  in  a manner  similar  to  rain. 

“ The  land  was  all  made-soil,  the  earthwork  Of  the 
fortification  being  partly  taken  from  the  fosse,  and 
consequently  was  very  various  in  quality,  ‘and  gene- 
rally poor.  The  lightness  of  the  soil  suited  the 
clover,  which  was  sowed  immediately  on  the  works  being 
completed,  and  succeeded  generally.  Ten  years,' how- 
ever, had  worn  out  the  land,  and  such  was  the  poverty 
of  the  soil,  that  the  numerous  slopes  had  not  the  least, 
vegetation,  and,  not  only  did  the  production  promise 
nothing,  but  it  was  feared  the  profile  of  the  fortification 
would  be  injured.  There  was,  then,  a double  reason  for 
making  experiments  with  the  sewer  manure,  which  could 
only  be  used,  on  the  English  method,  on  a slope  so  steep 
as  that  of  the  fortification.  • 11 

1 1 The  surface  of  the  two  hectares  was  divided  into  strips, 
which  were  manured  in  different,  proportions  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  proportion  of  manure  acted  on  the  crop. 

“ From  the  month  of  May,  the  irrigated  portion's  pre- 
sented the  aspect  of  a meadow,  the  dark  and  vigorous 
green  of  which  contrasted  with  the  Scanty  and  yellow 
vegetation  of  the  un irrigated  portions.  The  grass  was 
cut  for  the  first  time  in  June,  and  the  crop  was  abundant; 
the  second  crop  was  affected  by  the  drought  of  July, 
and  the  third  was  retarded  till  October. 

“After  the  cuttings  there  is  still  a thick  grass  on  the 
irrigated  portions,  whilst  on  the  unirrigated  portions  the 
land  is  thinly  and  poorly  covered,  or  positively  naked, 
presenting  the  appearance,  on  the  face  of  the  earthwork, 
of  two  soils  and  two  climates. 

“The  farmer  himself,  struck  with  the  change,  did  not 
wish  to  continue  the  letting  of  thb  land  oh  the  same 
terms  ; he  recognised  the  fact  that  the  manure  not  only 
increased  the  quantity  but  did  not  injure  the  quality  of 
the  crop. 

“ Table  III.  gives  the  amount  of  manure,  and  the  crops 
obtained  from  each  part  experimented  upon;  the  results 
are  estimated  in  dried  hay,  at  so  much  weight  per 
hectare.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  much  larger  a 
quantity  of  manure  has  been  used  than  on  the 'ordinary 
plan.  The  farmers  of  the  plain  use  scarcely  25™a  per 
hectare.  In  the  north  they  do  not  exceed  40"13.  In 
England,  where  they  have  adopted  irrigation  with  liquid 
manure,  the  quantity  per  hectare  has  been  ■57™ 3,  ‘ but 
here  the  dressings  vary  from  ICO™3  to  500n‘a.  : 

[The  results  on  the  chief  species  of  culture  by  the 
farmers,  appear  from  the  tables  to  have  been  all  in 
various  rates  of  increase  over  the  culture  oh  the  old 
plan  by  stable  manure;  thus  wheat,  lowest  25  per 
cent,  of  increase,  highest  33,  average  increase  3(4; 
oats,  lowest,  20,  highest  25,  average  22 ; barley  tried 
only  in  one  farm,  38 per  cent,  of  increase  ; turnips,  lowest 
25  per  cent.,  highest  50,  average  44;  potatoes,  10,  highest 
50;  average  24  ; beet-root,  lowest  16,  highest  SO;  averS'ge 
26.  The 'produce’  bn  the  earthwork  of  thh  forti-fications 
was,  in  the  ordinary  cultivation, 1 at  the  rate  Of  2', 800 
kilogrammes,  or  2 tons  15  cwt.  31b.  of  hay  per  hectare'; 
watered  with  100  cubic  metres  or  loads’  of  liquefied 
manure,  it  was 4,950,  or  about  4 tons  17  ewt.  1 qr.  2T  lb. ; 
with  200  loads  cubic  metres,  it  was  7,100,  about,  7 tons'; 
with  250  cubic  metres,  8,960,  or  8 tons  16  Cwt.  1 qr;  1 5 IF. ; 
with  350,  it  was  11,300,  or  11  tons  2 cwt.  I qr.  221b.  • 
with  400,  it  was  12,500,  or  12  tons  6 cwt.  8Tb. ; with 
500,  it  was  12,800,  or  5 5 tons  11  cwt.,  or  in  the  highest 
result  the  produce  stands  at  12,800  kildgramnics;  or 
12  tons  11  cwt.  per  hectare,  that  is,  a little  over  0 tons 
per  statute  acre. — E.O.] 

“ It  was  one  part  of  our  experiment  to  early  the  appli- 
cation of  manure  to  the  point  of  ’satiety,'  aS  It  may  he 
called,  that  is,  till  the  increase  of  manure  had  no  eflCCt 
on  the  production.  It  will  lie  seen  that  this'  limit  ik  at- 
tained at  12,500  per  hectare;  beyond  Which  {’lie  prbdtie- 
(ion  remains  the  same.  The  poor  soil,  the  inequality  of 
the  surface  and  the  steepness1  of  the  slope,  necessitated  the 
use  of  a large  quantity  of  manure  in  order  to  'penetrate 
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to  the  deep  roots  of  the  old  plants;  and,  notwithstanding 
this  high  manuring,  the  clover  showed  very  moderate 
effects  i from  this  irrigation  ; it  was  chiefly  the  grasses 
which  came  up  spontaneously  in  the  numerous  spaces 
left  by  the  old  ; roots  which  formed  the  increased  pro- 
duction. 

The  ground  was  so  compact  and  hard  that  even  in  wet 
weather  the  manure  could  mot  penetrate  beyond  a small 
depth.  It  would  have  been  different  if  we  had  been  able 
to  use1  the  liquid  manure  diluted  with  four  or  six  times 
its  volume  with  water;  as  is  the.  practice  on  the  English 
liquefied  manure  farms,  but  here  we  were  obliged  to  use  al- 
most pure  manure.  The  only  corrective  to  this  defective 
method  was  after,  each  dose,  of  .the  concentrated  manure 
to  irrigate. as  soon  as  possible  afterwards  with  pure  water; 
that  is,  when  it  was  a glowing  crop.  In  this  manner,  the 
bad  effects . of  the  contact  with  theisewage,  which  is  it- 
self corrosive,  and  is  rendered  more  so  by  the  mixture  of 
salts  of  zinc  which  are  used  as  a disinfectant,  is  di- 
minished, if  not  entirely  prevented.  It  has  often 
happened,  that  after  a dressing  the  clover  has  immediat  ely 
been  touched,,  it  has  become  yellow,,  and  even  has  disap- 
peared entirely.  A new  vegetation  replaced  it,  hut,  only 
after  some  time,  and  under  tire  influence  of  constant 
humidity. 

“ Our  experiments  would  probably  have  succeeded  better 
on  the  light  and  stony  ground  of  the  front  of  the 
fortification;  perhaps,  also,  without  any  new  irrigation, 
more  striking  effects  will  appear  in  the  adjoining  land, 
when  the  winter,  shall  have.  broken  up  , the  crust  , of  the 
soil,  and  the  manure  shall  have  circulated  in  it, 

“But,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  we  have  obtained  a 
produce  of  12,500  kilogrammes  of  dry  hay  from  a land 
which  in  average  years  yielded  not  more  than  3,000 
kilogrammes.  This  irrigation  has  increased  the  crop  four- 
fold. 

; “ Calculating  that  one  head  ofijcattle  consumes!  4,000 
kilogrammes  of  hay  per  annum,  each  hectare  belonging 
to  the  military  department,  which  is, now  insufficient,  for 
the  feed  , of  one  beast,  might  .[easily  be  made  to  feed 
three,  if  the  liquid  manure  system  were  organised. 
The  surface  belonging  , to  this  department  amounts  to 
more  than  300  hectares, , and  therefore  if  this  were  well 
managed,  such  a space  of  land  would  lie  sufficient  to 
feed  a thousand  cows.  What  an  increase  of  resources 
for  the  population  of  Paris. 

“ The  Trial  A^ork's  , at  the  Lepot. 

_ ‘‘We  had  at  our  disposal  at  the  depot  30  acres  of  land, 
divided  into  bands  along  t lie  walls,  and  a lawn  which 
tonned  the  principal  .part,  of  a garden.  Plots  of  ground, 
were  set  out  to  try  the  effect  of  irrigation  upon  the 
chief  agricultural  plants,  viz.,  grain,  vegetables,  roots1 
and  fodder.  The  lawn  was  more  especially  reserved  for, 
different  kinds  of  green  fodder,  and  chiefly  for  Italian 
rye  grass,,  a.  plant  the  growth  of  which  is  much  increased 
by  manure,  and  which  in  England  under  the  new  lique- 
fied manure  culture  yields  enormous  crops. 

“ The  soil  here  also  is  a made  soil,  and  has  all  the 
varieties  which  are  usual  in  such  places.  One , side 
whielrhad  been  under  garden  culture  was  drained,  and 
being-  traversed  by  a sewer,  had  a collecting  outfall  at 
hand.  The  other  portions,  being  merely  as  it  were 
levelled  rubbish,  were  permeable,  and  therefore  did  not 
require  draining.  As  to  the  distribution  of  the  water 
and  the  manure,  it  was  managed  here  in,  such  a manner 
ns, to. make  the  irrigations  independent  of  each  other  if 
needed.  A reservoir  was  erected  on  the  roof  of  the 
adjacent  building,  about,  5m  50  above,  the  surface  of  the 
land.  Two  pipes  opened  intodt,  one  from  the  conduit  of 
Bendy,  conveying  the  manure,  the  other  being  attached 
to  the  pump  which  supplied  the  establishment  with 
water.  The  managers  were  by  these  means1  enabled  to 
mix  definite  quantities  of  water  and  manure. 

“ From  the  tank  was  led  a tube  of  0.  068™,  which  was 
carried  along  the  plots  of  ground  and  across  the  lawn, 


feeding  the  irrigating  pipes,  which  were  placed  at  inter- 
vals of  from  30  to  forty  metres. 

“ The  hose  was  made  of  flax,  as  at  the  fortifications ; the 
jet  pipe,  or  rose,  which  ! spread  the  liquid,  diffused  it  at 
the  rate  of  one  litre  per,  second,  or  4m3  an  hour.  The 
drains  being  once  established  in  the  subsoil,  the  strips  of 
land  along  the  walls  were  divided  into  40  compartments 
of  about  eight  metres,  each  being  divided  into  two  equal 
plots  ; one  part  being  given  to  the  irrigation,  the  other 
left,  unirrigated,  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  irrigation 
with  liquid  manure  might  be  made  evident  at  once  from 
the  contrast;  for  all  the  other  circumstances  were 
exactly  alike  in  both,  the  digging,  seeding,  weedings, 
&c.,  being  theisaihe.  The  chief  agricultural  plants  had 
their  place  in  these  plots.  Thus,  setting  out  from  the 
end  of  the  garden  there  were  first  the  cereals,  such  at 
least  as  are,  sowed  in  the  spring— oats,  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  Indian  corn,  &c.  ; next  vegetables,  peas,  haricot 
beans,  French  beans  and  cabbages ; then  the  plants  of 
commerce,  such,  as  flax,  hemp,  poppies,  colza,  and  these 
were  followed  by  the  root  crops,  potatoes,  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, carrots,  turnips,  and  beetroot ; then  a group  of 
fodder  plants,  red  and  white  clover,  luzerne,  and  saint- 
foin.  The  potherbs,  radishes,  spinach,  &c.,  had  their 
place,  whilst  the  rye-grass,  which  more  particularly  de- 
manded observation,  occupied  a space  of  five  acres. 

‘ ‘ Our  experiments,  however  incomplete,  have  furnished 
us  with  data  on  the  new  question  as  to  the#  effect  of  irri- 
gation with  sewer  manure. 

“ Undiluted, manure  ma}-  he  distributed  on  a naked  soil. 
It  is  necessary  to  do  so  . a short  time  before  the  seed  is 
sown,  and  the  land  should  be  lightly  stirred  immediately 
after  the  irrigation.  From  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  and 
during  the  whole  progress  of  vegetation,  great  care  has 
to  be  taken  in  the  manuring.  The  plants  with  soft 
tissues,  or  slender  stalks,  such  as  the  vetches,  lentils, 
haricots,,  flax,  hemp  and  poppy,  suffer  generally  from  the 
contact  of  manure,  given  during  their  growth,  and  they 
suffer  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  liquid  and 
the  dryness  and  heat  of  the  weather.  To  cultivate  these 
plants  with  success  it  would  he  better  to  manure  the  soil 
abundantly  before  sowing,  and  to  abstain  from  irrigating 
with  manure  during  the  growth  of  the  plant.  With 
regard  to  fodder-plants,  which  sprout,  again  after  being- 
cut,  such  aq  clover,  luzerne,  &c.,  it  is  better  to  irrigate 
■ them -only  after- each  cutting  ; also,  whatever  the  plant 
may  be  when  it  has  attained, half  its  growth  the  irri- 
gating with  manure  ought  to  cease,  and,  in  case  of 
drought,  pure  water  may  be  used,  or  water  charged  with 
at  most  a twentieth  part  of  manure. 

,u  The  root  crops,  especially  beet  root,  turnips,  and  ruta- 
bagas seem  to  be  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and 
are  improved  by  manure  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
developrqepf^  that  is,  if  care  js  taken,  to.  mix  it  with  a 
due  proportion  of  water,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
and  tlie  dryness  of  the  air.  It  is  necessary  to  hoe  the 
ground  some  tinie  after  ekeh  dressing,  that  is,  if  the 
plant,  does  not  Cover  the  ground. 

‘ ‘ Table  4 presents,  together  with  the  names  of  the  plants, 
the  principal  numerical  data  relative  to  our  experiments — 
data  to  which  we  must  add  the  following  observations : — 

“ It  might  seem  at  first  that  the  cereals  were  not  suited 
to  the  manure  of  towns,  as  the  crops  at  the  depot,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rye,  were  certainly  less  in  the  irri- 
gated than  in  the  unirrigated  land,  and  yet  the  same 
manure  had  most  excellent  effects  on  the  cereals  of  the 
several  fai’ms  at  Bondy. 

“ A little  consideration,  however,  will  malceit clear  that 
these  two  farts  are  not  contradictory.  The  produce  of 
the  undressed  plots  proves  that  the  soil  was  already  rich 
enough  for  grain  crops.  The  manure  in  increasing  this 
richness,  exceeded  the  maximum  of  fertility  required  by 
all  the  plants.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  they  were  laid 
(ont  versi).  Perhaps,  also,  the  prolonged  rains  at' the  be- 
ginning of  the  summer  have  contributed  to  this  failure 
and  in  a drier  season  the  result  might  have  been  d7 
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ferent.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  concluded  from  these 
facts,  and  the  question  remains  in  suspense,  except  in 
respect  to  the  Indian  com  or  maize,  whose  rigid  stalk  is 
not  easily  laid,  and  the  produce  of  which  will  always 
be,  in  all  probability,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
manure. 

“ As  to  the  plants  known  in  commerce  as  farinaceous, 
such  as  beans,  haricots,  peas,  lentils,  vetches,  &c.,  they 
all  yielded  less  in  the  dressed  than  the  undressed  soil. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the}7  are  unfitted, 
if  not  for  the  manure,  at  least  for  the  application  of  it 
during  their  vegetation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  potherbs 
radishes,  tomatoes,  artichokes,  spinach,  have  flourished 
perfectly  under  the  treatment,  and  the  rapid  growth  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  any  taste  betraying  the  nature 
of  the  nourishment  they  have  received. 

“ The  plants  of  commerce  show  considerable  difference, 
whilst  the  poppy  and  flax  have  yielded  less  with  the 
dressing  than  without;  the  Piedmontese  and  Chinese 
hemp,  chicory  for  coffee,  and  the  spring  colza  have  yielded 
more,  the  last,  'indeed,  in  the  proportion  of  35  to  50. 
From  this  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  for  the  autumn 
colza  a dressing  applied  before  sowing,  and  then  again  in 
winter,  and  one  in  the  spring,  would  produce  excellent 
results. 

“ These  variations,  not  to  say  anomalies,  reappear  in 
the  group  of  root  and  tuberous  plants.  Thus  potatoes 
and  Jerusalepi  artichokes  have  produced  less  on  the  irri- 
gated land  than  on  the  unirrigated  land, and  the  difference 
on  the  rutabaga,  although  in  favour  of  the  manure,  is  so 
slight,  that  it  would  not  be  taken  as  a proof. 

“ We  had  foreseen  this  result  in  regard  to  potatoes  and 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  which  cannot  bear  a too  high  degree 
of  fertility  in  the  soil  without  the  stalks  increasing  at 
the  expense  of  the  tubers.  It  will  be,  therefore,  only  on 
poor  soils  that  sewer  manure  dressings  can  be  employed 
for  these  two  crops. 

“ In  complete  contrast  with  these  results  is  that  given 
by  the  beetroot.  This  plant,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  our  crops,  and  whose  cultivation  is  ex- 
tending more  and  more,  seems  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
sewer  manure,  and  it  is  the  plants  which  contain  the 
largest  amount  of  azote  that  have  most  profited  by  the 
dressings.  Thus  in  the  yellow  of  Yertus  the  production 
is  increased  from  23  to  5fi,  and  for  the  yellow  globe  beet- 
root from  28  to  04,  whilst  for  the  disette  the  increase  has 
only  been  from  33  to  54,  and  from  42  to  52  for  the  white 
sugar  beetroot. 

“ But  the  grass  crops  show  the  most  beautiful  results. 
Except  the  sainfoin,  which  has  failed  from  some  cause 
which  we  do  not  yet  know1,  all  the  other  mowed  crops 
comprising  the  trefoil  and  luzerne  species,  have  yielded 
really  magnificent  crops;  tints  the  white  trefoil,  which 
has  generally  been  merely  pastured  on  the  land,  has 
yielded  in  two  cuttings  30,310  kilogrammes,  or  29  tons 
16  cwt.  2 qrs.  19  lbs.  of  green  fodder.  The  luzerne, 
which  in  the  year  of  sowing  does  hot  spring  tup  suf- 
ficiently to  be  cut  at  all,  has  been  mown  three  times, 
and  has  yielded  31 ,500 kilogrammes,  or  about  31  tons’,  of 
green  fodder  on  the  dressed  land,  whilst  the1  undressed 
produced  only  14,650  kilogrammes — about  141  tons. 

“ The  grasses,  and  especially  the  Italian  rye  grass,  have 
exceeded  even  these  ; tire  last  gave  27,640  kilogrammes, 
or  271)  tons,  of  green  fodder  in  three  cuttings  on  the  un- 
dressed land,  and  86,260 kilogrammes,  or  nearly  85  tons, 
in  five  cuttings  on  the  dressed  land.  Reducing  this  to 
dry  hay,  viz.,  one-third,  we  have  the  enormous  product 
of  28,800  kilogrammes,  or  about  281  tons,  as  the  ordinary 
produce  of  from  five  to  seven  hectares  of  good  natural 
grass  land. 

“This  result  alone  will  suffice  to1  show  the  advantage 
that  can  Ire  derived  from  the  use  of  sewer  manure  applied 
to  the  production  of  fodder.  France  is  deficient  in  fod- 
der, and  consequently  in  cattle,  manure,  and  corn.  To 
procure  abundance  of  fodder  would  be  to  procure  all 
the  rest. 


“ But  the  increase  of  crops  would  be  hardly  an  advam., 
tage,  if  in  the  end  the  quality  of  the  produce  were  infe- 
rior. Strong  prejudices  exist  on  this  point.  The  cattle- 
feeders  assert  that  the  grass  will  be  contaminated  with 
the  manure;  that  the  cows  will  reject  it,  or  if  they  eat 
the  grass  their  milk  will  be  affected  by  it.  In  order  to 
carry  on  our  experiments  without  interference,  and  not 
to  have  to  contend  with  the  prejudices  of  these  people, 
we  bought  at  the  market  of  La  Chapelle  a cow  which 
was  not  in  any  respect  remarkable.  It  was  a young  one, 
of  the  Flanders  breed,  and  newly  in  milk.  Rut  at  once 
to  feed  on  the  grass  to  which  manure  bad  been  applied, 
she  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  to  eat  it,  WhCn,  some 
time  afterwards,  we  gave  her  for  the  space  of  twelve  day’s 
grass  that  had  not  been  irrigated,  she  did  not  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish any  difference.  For  four  months  she  fed  on  the 
grass  from  the  fortifications  and  the  garden.  Her  health 
was  perfectly  good,  and  her  milk,  cream,  and  butter, 
which  were  tasted  by  more  than  a hunured  persons,  wore 
declared  excellent.  The  milk  at  three  different  times 
has  been  sent  to  the  laboratory  at  the  school  of  the  Pouts 
et  Ghaussees,  and  the  analysis  has  proved  that  its  com- 
position was  perfectly  normal.  Moreover,  during  ten. 
days  of  trial  of  the  milk  at  the  hospitals  Salpetriere 
and  Riboissiere  for  the  invalids,  the  physicians  found 
it  of  a superior  quality  and  richness,” 

The  commissioners  state  as  conclusions  ; — 

“ Our  different  experiments  have  had  but  one  and  the 
same  object,  viz.,  to  introduce  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  amongst  the  farmers  the  use  of  the  valuable  town 
manure,  whioh  is  as  rich  as  farm  manure,  and  yet, has 
been  hitherto  neglected  owing  to  the  prejudices  against. it. 

“ With  the  view  to  this,  we  have  engaged  a- certain  nUnm, 
her  of  farmers  to  try,  according  to  the  Flemish  method, 
(that  is,  of  the  distribution  of  sewer  manure  by  the 
water  carts)  some  experiments,  which  we  made  as  easy 
and  inexpensive  as  possible.  Wc  have  Changed  the, 
meagre  grass  of  the  fortifications  into  rich  herbage.  We 
have  applied  this  manure  to  almost  all  the  plants  of  com- 
merce, and  to  market-garden  culture).  We  have  applied 
it  on  the  new  English  method,  which  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  distribution  of  town  manure, .not,  only  because  it  is, 
specially  suited  forligwid manure!  butalso,  anyl  above,  all, 
because  it  deprives  the  distribution  of  all  that  is  repulsive 
and  embarrassing.  Moreover,  we  have  demonstrated, 
even  to  the  most  incredulous,  that  the  fodder  obtained 
from  this  manure  did  not  partake  of  the  flavour  or  smell 
of  the  dressing,  and  that  the  milk.  &c.,  was  of  excellent 
quality. 

“ Has  the  expenditure  so  liberally  granted  by  the  City 
given  any  adequate  return  ? 

“In  an  economical  point  of  view  our  experiments 
have  been  of  little  value.  It  is  notin  making  addir 
lions  to  the  material  for  culture,  in  trying  new  methods 
of  application,  in  making  such  experiments,  that  one,  can 
realise  the  advantages  or  establish  the  price  of  the  returns., 
Moreover,  the  comparative  results  at  the  depot, have  been 
singularly  disturbed  by  two  circumstances,  viz.,  the 
smallness  of  the  squares  of  ground  allotted  to  the  .expe- 
riment, and  the  ammoniacal  atmosphere,  in  thd  midst  of 
which  the  plants  lived;  A space  of  four  metres  , square 
was  not  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  a portion  ol  the 
dressing  from  going  upon  the  square  that  was  not  intended) 
to  be  subjected  to  the  manure.  At  the  same  time,  those 
plants  whose  respiration  is  much  developed,  might 
derive  good  from  the  vapours  brought  by  the  wind  from 
the  adjacent  receptacles  which  might  render  the  dressing 
almost  useless.  A true  comparison,  however,  such  as 
will  give  exact  differential  returns,  and  also  the  positive 
price*'  of  the  returns,,  the  example  in  fact,  which  alone 
will  attract  numerous  followers,  can  only  lie.  ioundin  the 
real  business-like  carrying  on  ol  a,  farm.  This  opinion 
is  not  ours  only,  it,  is  the  opinion  of  those  practical  men 
who  have  taken, a deep  interest  in  our  experiments. 

“ Nevertheless,  essential  facts  and  useful  suggestions 
have  been  derived  from  these  trial  works.  We  have 
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shown  that  the  new  manure  would  be  used  immediately 
! if  it  could  be  conveyed  conveniently  by  conduits,  boats, 
or  waggons  to  where  it  was  required  , and  if  the  mode  of 
! using  it  were  explained.  We  have  settled  also  several 
' essential  points  on  the  subject  as  to  the  time,  the  amount 
t of  manure,  and  the  proportion  of  water  required  in  the 
1 irrigation.  We  have  solved  also  a not  less  important 
i question,  to  what  crop  the  sewer  manure  is  most  appli- 
J cable.  We  have  for  the  first  time  laid  down  in  France 
i a specimen  of  the  new  method  of  liquid  manuring  by 
! subterranean  pipes.  We  have  demonstrated,  thanks  to 
j this  method,  and  to  the  manure  of  sewers,  that  300  hec- 
tares of  the  meagre  grass  of  the  fortifications  can  be 
transformed  into  a rich  herbage,  capable  of  nourishing 
i|  1,000  milk  cows.  We  have  proved  that  the  process  of 
vegetation  changes  this  manure  so  completely,  that  no 
odour,  or  flavour  from  it,  is  imparted  to  the  plants.  If 
our  experiments  have  yet  left  it  doubtful  if  this  manure 
!'  is  adapted  to  the  cereals,  to  the  farinaceous  plants,  and 
to  some  of  the  commercial  plants,  we  have  put  beyond 
* doubt  its  efficacy  when  applied  to  green  crops.  This  has 
been  remarkably  the  case  with  the  Italian  rye-grass,  the 
■ crops  of  which  have  exceeded  any  other  grown  even  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  28,000  kilogrammes, 

I or  about  28  tons  of  dry  hay  per  hectare. 

“New  fodder  is  what  France  is  most  deficient  in.  Cli- 
mate, and  the  system  of  culture  are  equally  against  the 
extension  of  its  production.  To  create  around  each  of 
our  large  towns,  by  the  well-understood  use  of  the  sewer 
manure,  a belt  of  fodder,  supplying  the  town  and  the 
adjoining  neighbourhoods,  and  becoming  itself. an  abun- 
dant source  of  animal  produce,  is  a certain  means  of 
quickly  increasing  the  general  production  of  the  country, 
and  placing  it  on  a level  with  the  demands  of  consump- 
tion.” 

It  may  appear  to  be  unfair  to  accept  only  the 
most  favourable  results,  and  to  reject  those  which  ate 
least  so ; but-,  in  respect  to  the  cereals,  the  favourable 
results  obtained  by  the  farmers  near  Paris  are  confirmed 
by  the  three  years’  increasing  crops  obtained  at  Rugby, 
by  the  application  of  sewage  alone : last  year  it  was 
stated  to  me  bjr  Mr.  Walker,  to  have  been  at  the  rate  of 
50  bushels  per  acre.  In  France,  according  to  Count 
Gasparin,  extraordinary  yields  of  whe'at  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  method  of  irrigation.  At  Mr.  Mechi’s, 
and  the  new  liquefied  manure  farms  in  England,  the  yield 
has  been  almost  invariably  one  quarter  heavier  than 
the  highest  obtained  by  the  ordinary  culture.  In  re- 
spect to  the  increased  production  obtained  upon  these 
trial  works  at  Paris,  which  are  very  satisfactory  as  far  as 
they  go,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  an  increase  upon  a 
production  much  below  that  which  is  deemed  a very 
ordinary  production  in  England.  In  the  new  cultiva- 
tion here,  for  example,  GO  to  80  tons  of  grass  per  acre,  or 
160  to  200  tons  the  hectare  has  been  obtained  ; and  Mr. 
Dickenson  estimates  his  yield  of  Italian  rye-grass  at  from 
80  to  100  tons  the  acre,  that  is  to  say,  200  to  250  tons 
the  hectare  ; whereas,  as  we  have  seen,  about  85  tons  the 
hectare  is  by  them  deemed  a maximum  yield.  I venture 
respectfully  to  submit  that,  with  their  climate,  they 
may  manure  much  higher,  and  they  will  obtain  a far 
superior  return.  The  experience  of  the  farmers  near 
Paris,  and  of  fanners  in  England,  as  to  the  applicability 
of  liquefied  town  manures  to  the  cereals  and  some  of  the 
crops  referred  to,  is  indeed  continued  bv  other  experi- 
ence in  France  itself.  Thus  Monsieur  Paulet,  a writer 
who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  states  : — 

“ In  Dauphine  they  spread  the  town  manure  upon  the 
wheat  and  rye  in  winter,  when  tire  ground  is  still  a little 
hardened  by  the  frost.  In  spring  they  apply  it  princi- 
pally to  barley,  a short  time  before  sowing  the  seed,  and 
they  prefer  a rainy  day  to  spread  it;  it  is  the  same  for 
flax  and  potatoes.”  Ho  adds,  “ If  anyone  lias  doubts  of 
the  astonishing  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  town 
manure,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  dissipate  them  to  traverse 
the  commune  of  Bron,  as  also  a part  of  the  canton  of 


Magieux  (Isere).  The  soil  of  this  district  is  a thick 
stratum  of  red  gravel,  and  in  its  natural  state  is,  at  the 
most,  suited  to  the  growth  of  rye  and  sainfoin.  For- 
merly a large  portion  of  the  land  was  always  in  fallow ; 
the  crops  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  in 
this  ungrateful  soil  scarcely  returned  the  outlay  expended 
upon  them.  • Now,  by  the  use  of  the  town  manure,  the 
land  has  completely  changed  its  character,  each  year  it 
bears  heavy  crops  of  corn,  flax,  barley,  and  potatoes. 
Instead  of  the  miserable  sainfoin  which  they  used  to  cut 
50  years  ago,  they  now,  everywhere  in  these  districts, 
mow  two  crops  of  trefoil,  and,  when  the  season  has  not 
been  unfavourable,  an  after-math  ; in  short,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  country  has  undergone  a complete  revolution. 
Since  the  use  of  the  town  manure,  the  rotation  of  crops 
is  improved,  fallows  have  disappeared;  the  soil  well 
worked  and  abundantly  manured,  suffices,  without  diffi- 
culty, for  the  various  produce  which  they  get  from  it ; 
wealth  has  replaced  poverty.  It  is  an  example  fitted  to 
excite  the  zeal  of  agriculturists  in  all  countries  where 
they  neglect  the  use  of  manures.  The  direct  method  of 
using  manure  from  dwelling-houses  is  also  excellent ; it 
is  far  preferable  to  that  method  which  begins  by  con- 
verting these  i matters  into  poudrette,  a method  which 
ought  to  be  utterly  condemned.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
more  enlightened  agriculturists  will  employ  these  town 
manures,  as  being  even  more  rich  in  nutritive  elements 
and  abounding  in  salts.”  I will  only  add  that  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  commissioners  in  favour  of  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  manures  are  given  on  the  consideration  of  the 
experience  in  a theatre  of  chemical  works,  patented  pro- 
cesses, solidifications,  and  disinfectants,  having  all  un- 
doubtedly failed  there ; t and  I could  not  find  that  the 
chief  manufacture — that  of  poudrette,  a solidified  manure, 
after  the  evaporation  and  loss  of  two-thirds  of  the  fer- 
tilising matter,— -was  spoken  of  otherwise  than  as  by  M. 
Paulet.  Nor,  although  many  of  these  processes  have 
been  re-invented  or  re-patented  in  England,  have  I 
heard  of  one  authenticated  instance  of  their  success  ; and 
I have  been  recently  informed  that  none  are  known  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  These  first  trial  works 
at  Paris  arc  deemed  there  to  be  highly  important  as  indi- 
cations, and  I am  informed  that  other  works  on  a large 
practical  scale,  such  as  the  commissioners  rCcommend, 
are  resolved  upon  : and  it  is  understood  that  some  in  the 
Landes  adverted  to  in  the  speech  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  are  intended  to  be  cultivated  on  the 
new  principle  with  liquefied  manure. 

The  sanitary  results,  though  the  application  was  of 
decomposing  manure,  and  in  a poor  and  one  of  the  least 
absorbent  soils,  appear  to  have  been  satisfactory.  On 
this  point  I will  endeavour  to  repeat  some  further  eluci- 
dations, because  it  is  industriously  assumed  as  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  all  such  applications  must  be  unavoid- 
ably and  necessarily  offensive ; and  so  they  would  be  if,  as 
is  commonly  assumed;  all  applications  of  sewage  were 
made  after  the  method  of  submersion  in  use  near  Edin- 
burgh, so  as  to  forma  water  meadow,  or  sewer  marsh,  and 
that  too  of  decomposing  manure.  This  I was  one  of  the 
foremost  toeondemn.  But  those  who  raise  this  objection 
should  make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
perties of  soils,  and  should  be  aware  that  common  earths 
are  up  toacertain  point  the  most  powerful  of  disinfectants. 
Let  the  common  kitchen  practice  be  regarded,  that  when 
the  cook  has  an  “ oniony  knife,”  from  which  the  smell 
cannot  be  got  rid!  of  by  any  extent  of  rubbing,  immersion 
in  garden  mould  is  found  to  be  effectual ; and  so  with 
restoration  of  .over-kept  game  and  tainted  meat,  by  sur- 
rounding it  with  fresh  soil.  During  the  cholera  at 
Newcastle  and  other  places,  when  we  got  the  people 
to  put  two  or  three  inches,  of  fresh  earth  over  the  foul 
places  surrounding  their  habitations,  they  felt  themselves 
at  once  in  a purified  atmosphere;  which  was  new  to 
them.  All  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  pass 
over  our  parks  when  they  receive  their  top-dressings, 
will  have  been  annoyed  by  the  stinks  from  them,  which 
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last  for  many  days,  during  which  time  the  most  valuable 
manure  is  wasted  in  the  pollution  of  the  common  air.  I 
If,  however,  that  same  manure  were  put  in  solution  in  a | 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  applied  by  the  water- 
cart  or  the  jet,  the  nuisance  is  so  far  reduced  as  to  be  in- 
considerable, even  for  the  few  minutes  application  ; the 
manure  is  received,  not  in  mechanical  suspension,  as  sup- 
posed by  Baron  Liebig,  and  to  be  washed  out  by  every 
shower  of  rain,  but  in  immediate  chemical  combination, 
as  proved  by  the  repeated  demonstrations  of  Professor 
Way,  there  to  be  retained  through  the  winter’s  storms 
and  frosts  and  snows  until  taken  out  by  vegetation.  But 
when  the  tubular  house  drainage  and  sewerage  is  so  ar- 
ranged, as  it  is  in  many  town  districts,  drained  on  the 
new  principle,  when  the  sewage  is  removed  immediately, 
and  before  incipient  decomposition  can  have  madcany  pro- 
gress, that  is  to  say,  inoffensively,  and  when  it  is  at  once  ap- 
plied to  the  land,  then  entirely  new  conditions,  sanitary 
as  well  as  agricultural,  and  in  advance  even  of  the 
satisfactory  results  recited  as  obtained  in  Paris,  aie 
achieved. 

At  Kugby,  as  1 have  stated,  and  now,  1 am  glad 
to  say,  at  Watford,  the  town  excreta  are  in  the 
land  within  two  hours  of  its  production,  and  it  is 
demonstrable  from  our  experience,  that  the  whole  of 
the  matter  kept  wasting  under  the  houses  of  Paris 
for  a year,  might  be  upon  distant  lands  within  half 
a-day,  and  all  that  is  now  thrown  into  the  Thames  in 
London  could  be  deposited  on  the  soil  within  a day,  that 
is  to  say,  three  days  before  the  ordinary  period  of  the  com- 
mencement of  full  decomposition.  Augmented  in  fer- 
tilising power  as  the  manure  is,  by  the  prevention  of 
waste,  and  by  its  direct  application  to  land,  tire  whole  of 
the  later  experience  shows  that  the  absorbent  powers  of 
land  are  far  greater  than  has  heretofore  been  calculated 
even  by  well-informed  horticulturists.  At  Rugby,  the 
undecomposed  sewage  of  1,000  houses  is  applied  in  round 
numbers  to  nearly  500  acres;  but  pumping  every  day, 
except  Sunday,  it  affords  only  three  or  four  dressings  in 
the  year  to  the  whole  of  the  land,  whilst  on  the  liquefied; 
manure  farms,  eight  or  ten  dressings  are  applied,  and  by 
supplying  water  to  the  plants  at  the  same  time,  horti- 
cultural experience  shows  that  the  number  of  dressings 
will  be  considerably  augmented.  Mr.  Walker,  the  owner, 
of  the  land  irrigated  at  Rugby,  assured  me  that  if  he,1 
were  to  do  the  work  over  again,  he  would  restrict  liis 
distributing  apparatus  to  less  than  half  his  present  area, 
and  various  experience  indicates,  as  a generally  ascertained 
conclusion,  that  the  whole  of  the  fresh'  sewage  of  five 
houses,  or  of  twenty-five  persons,  applied  directly,  may 
be  utilised  on  one  acre  of  cultivated  land.  At  this 
rate  the  pollution  of  the  air  of  houses,  which,  I beg 
to  say,  is  of  more  importance  Ilian  the  water  of -the 
Thames,  however  important  that,  may  be,  and  the  pollu- 
tion of  that  river  may  be  avoided — the  sewage  may1; 
be  utilised  on  a space  of  ten  miles  square,  or  on  a belt  of 
land  a mile  and  a quarter  broad  whose  inner  circle  begins 
at  a distance  of  five  miles  from  St.  Paul’s.  For 
Paris,  of  course,  less  than  half  the  space  would  be 
required.  Then  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  that  those 
demonstrations  are  not  acted  upon  ? These  questions1 
I can  only  proximately  answer  by  other  questions,  as 
why  is  it  in  respect  to  agriculture,  that  little  more  than  one 
twentieth  of  the  land  that  requires  draining  is  drained, 
although  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago  demonstra- 
tions were  given  of  the  efficiency  of  land  drainage,  and 
although  it  was  early  proved  that  it  repaid  its  expenses 
in  eight,  six,  and  even  four  years  ? Why  will 
most  farmers  continue  to  let  all  their  liquid  manure 
run  into  ditches,  and  (as  shown  by  Professor  Voel- 
cker,)  allow  two-thirds  of  the  fertilising  power  of  the 
solid  manures  to  be  wasted  by  exposure  to  the  weather? 
Why  is  it  that  in  the  interior  of  towns  rough  and  large, 
and  expensive  constructions  which  accumulate  foul  mat- 
ters, are  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  working  of  small 
and  smooth,  arid  comparatively  cheap  constructions  which 


discharge  them?  I am  answered,  that  in  our  present 
I state  it  requires  many  years  to  ensure  prevalence  to  very 
| simple  principles.  For  my  own  part,  I am  compelled  to 
confine  my  hopes  to  seeing  eventually,  the  more  general 
practical  adoption  of  two  of  the  simple  principles,  which  I 
may  pretend  to  have  elaborated  ; one  of  which  is  for  towris, 
that  all  smells  of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  mean  eventually,  and  when  intense,  immediately, 
disease,  and  show  defective  administration ; the  other  of 
which,  is  for  rural  districts  and  for  agriculture,. that. all 
smells  of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
mean  the  waste  of  valuable  manure,  and  bad  husbandry  ; 
in  short,  making  it  understood  and  practically  acted 
upon, — that  whether  in  urban  or  in  rural  districts,,  the 
unlearned  population  may  test  the  administration  by 
that  ill-used  organ  which  God  has  given  us  all  for 
warning — the  nose.  ; . 3HT  dO  I 8-0MIT33M 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  the 

Leeds  Mercury  : — 

The  interest  taken  by  the  working  classes  in  the  com- 
petition is  very  great.  As  evidence  of  tips,  a candidate 
from  one  of  the  Lancashire  towns  was  attended  to  the 
train,  on  his  departure  for  Huddersfield,  by  a number  of 
his  fellow-workmen  and  friends,  Who  by  many  a hearty 
phrase  and  kindly  gesture  cheered  him  ou  in  the,  great 
struggle  on  which  lie  had  entered.  On  the  nights  of 
the  previous  examinations  the  lobbies  of  the  Huddersfield 
Institution  were  crowded  by  the  candidates  eager  to 
learn  the  issue,  and  those  from  a distance  who  had 
passed  the  first  ordeal  were  soon  busy  writing  brief  hut 
fervid  despatches  to  their  friends. 


THE  NAUTILUS  DIVING  MACHINE. 

Some  experiments  with  this  machine  (of  Which  a full 
description,  with  diagrams,  will  be  found  at  page  5J43  of 
the  present  volume  of  the  Journal)  took  place  on  Tues- 
day, the  9th  inst.,  at  the  Victoria  Docks.  A large  num- 
ber of  engineers  and  scientific  men  were  present,  among 
whom  were  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  G. 
Parker  Bidder,  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto,  Bart.,  Mr.  Joseph 
Locke,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  Mr.  Charles 
Manby,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Charles  Vignoles,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  J. 
Scott  Russell,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  J.P.  Gassiott,  F.R.S., Professor 
Robert  Hunt,  F.lt.S.,  Mr.  W.  Bridges  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Appold.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  present  descended  in  the 
machine,  and  examined  the  details  of  its  construction,  as 
well  as  the  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  air.  It  was 
clearly  demonstrated,  not  only  that  several  persons  could 
remain  in  it  under  water  for  a considerable  time,  but.  that 
even  if  the  tube  communicating  with  the  reservoir  at  the 
surface  should  accidentally  become  disconnected , nodanger 
would  ensue  to  those  in  the  machine,  as  they  were  able, 
by  means  of  the  compressed  air  within  the  bell  itself, 
to  expel  a portion  of  the  water,  and  thus  to  rise  to  the 
surface.  The  Nautilus  has  been  for  some  time  in 
use  at  the  Victoria  Docks,  in  relaying  the  sills  of  the 
dock-gate.  At.  the  close  of  the  experiments  a.  dejeuner 
was  provided  for  the  company  present,  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder' 
occupying  the  chair. 

Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  in  proposing  “Success  to 
the  Nautilus  Company,”  said  this  was  a machine  of  which 
almost  every  civil  engineer  had  felt  the  want ; and  whilst 
the  use  of  the  old  diving  bell  was  confined  to  certain  con- 
ditions not  always  to  be  obtained,  this  was  universally 
applicable  and  ready  for  use  in  flic  most  difficult  cases. 
The  engine  and  condensing  pump,  which  lie  had  inspected, 
were  scarcely  inferior  in  ingenuity  and  completeness  to 
the  diving  apparatus  itself.  He  expressed  liis  conviction, 
from  a personal  examination  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
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machine,  that  he  had  never  witnessed  one  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  designed. 
•He  had  it  from  the  resident  engineer  of  the  docks  that 
the  same  amount  of  work  that  had,  previously  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Nautilus,  been  performed  in  three 
weeks  and  four  days,  had  been  got  through  by  its  means 
in  two  days  and  two  hours,  with  the  same  number  of 
men  employed^1 

Mr.  Hallett  and  Major  Seaks  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  Mr.  Yignoles,  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto, 
and  Mr.  Scott  Bussell,  in  turn  addressed  the  company, 
and  bore  testimony  to  thei  excellence  of  the  apparatus,  i 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  Architects,  8. 

Chemical,  8. 

United  Service  Inst.,  8|.  I.  Mr.  Robert  Mallett,  F.R.S., 
“ On  the  Form,  Construction,  and  Wear  of  Artillery  in 
relation  to  the  Molecular  Construction  of  the  Metals  em- 
ployed in  its  construction.”  II.  Mr.  Reeder,  “On  his 
Patent  Mariners’  Time  Compass.” 

Tues,  Linnaean,  8.  I.  Mr.  F.  Smith,  “ On  the  Aculeate  Hymenoptera 
of  Borneo.”  II.  Mr.  Oliver,  “ On  Rotifer  a , fo  u n,d/  in  the 
genus  Vauchcria .”  III.  Sir  R.  II.  Scliomburgk,  “ On  a 
monstrous  state  of  the  Banana.” 

Statistical,  8.  Mr.  William  Newmarch,  “ On  the  Electoral 
Statistics  of  the  Counties  and  Boroughs  of  England  and 
Wales  during  the  twenty -five  years  from  the  Reform  Act 
to  the  present  time.” 

Wed.  Geological,  8.  Prof.  Phillips,  “ On  some  Comparative  Sec- 
tions of  the  Oolites  of  the  North  of  England.” 

Twins,  Royal  Society  Club,  6, 

Antiquaries,  8. 

Philological,  8. 

Chemical,  8.  I.  Dr.  Hofmann,  F.R.S.,  “ On  Thialdine.” 
II.  Mr.  Field,  “ On  the  separation  of  Chlorine,  Bromine, 
and  Iodine.”  III.  Drs.  Roscoe  and  Pettinkofcr,  “ On  the 
state  of  the  air  in  unventilated  apartments.”  IV.  Mr. 
Hobson,  “ On  a new  series  of  Organothronic  Acids.”  V. 
Dr.  Gladstone,  F.R.Sv,  “ On  an  optical  test  for  Didymum.” 
Royal,  8|. 

Fbi.  United  Service  Inst.,  3.  Dr.  .Tames  Bird,  “On  the  means 
of  practically  applying  the  Principles  of  Medical  Geogra- 
phy to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  Soldiers  and 
Seamen  in  Foreign  Climates.” 

Sat.  Asiatib,  2. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

4* 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

Par.  No. 

Delivered  on  May  26th,  27 th,  and  28 th. 

22.  Bills— Oaths. 

2*.  — Fraudulent  Trustees,  &c. 

30.  -Registration  of  Voters  (Scotland). 

23.  Sheep,  &c.  Contagious  Diseases  Prevention. 

25.  -Industrial  Schools  (amended). 

31.  Registration  of  Voters. 

32.  Princess  Royal’s  Annuity. 


* The  following  is  the  report  of  the  resident  engineer : — 

“Victoria  Docks,  June, 8th,  1857. 

“ The  work  performed  by  the  “ Nautilus,”  under  my  superin- 
tendence, in  replacing  the  roller-path  of  the  outer  gates  at  this 
dock,  has  been,  for  the  week  ending  the  Gtli  inst.,  43  hours,  or  4 
days  and  3 hours.  In  this  time  two  sections  have  been  cut 
around  (concrete),  the  connecting  holts  cut  olf,  the  old  paths 
taken  up,  and  two  new  ones  replaced.  One  entire  tide  was  lost, 
of  eight  hours,  in  replacing  some  wedges  which  were  disturbed 
by  the  opening  of  the  dock  gates.  The  last  section  was  placed 
in  twenty  minutes  after  being  lowered  down.  During  the  time 
the  dock  has  been  undergoing  this  operation,  the  gates  have 
been  regularly  opened  every  tide,  no  delay  whatever  having  been 
experienced.  I have  yet  five  other  sections  to  put  down.  Last 
summer,  in  putting  down  a new,  and  removing  one  old  section, 
by  the  ai  l of  my  men  in  submarine  armour,  I was  occupied 
three  weeks  and  four  days,  during  all  of  which  time  the  gates 
were  of  necessity  open,  and  the  locking  was  done  from  the  tidal 
basin.  The  efficiency  of  the  Nautilus  in  this  operation,  is 
demonstrated  by  its  performing  the  work  of  three  weeks  and 
four  days,  in  two  days  one  and  a-lialf  hours,  there  being  no 
more  men  employed  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  I have 
been  down  in  the  “ Nautilus”  very  often,  and  I am  satisfied  that 
very  nearly  the  same  amount  of  work  can  he  done  under  as 
above  water  in  laying  masonry,  <fcc.” 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[ From  Gazette , June  5.] 

Dated  4 th  April , 1 857. 

950.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields — Improvements 
in  steam-hammers.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  6tli  April , 1857. 

958.  Bartholomew  Predavalle,  106,  Great  Russell-street,  Bedford  - 
square— A new  motive  power. 

Dated  1th  April , 1857. 

980.  Henry  Brierly,  Chorley,  Lancashire — Improved  mules  or  ma- 
chinery to  be  used  in  spinning. 

Dated  13/A  April , 1857. 

1046.  Patrick  Me  Farlane,  Glasgow  Bank,  Comrie,  Perth, N.B. — 
Improvements  in  looms  for  weaving. 

Dated  18£A  April , 1857. 

1098.  William  Henry  Dearing  Granville,  44,  Holborn-hill — Improve- 
ments in  fire-arms,  and  in  the  means  of  loading  the  same. 

Dated  53 rd  April , 1857. 

1142.  Solomon  Philipp  Ilecht,  Gresham-street — Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  moulds  for  making  fancy  tobacco  pipes 
and  other  ornamental  articles  from  plastic  materials.  (A 
communication.) 

Dated  6th  May , 1857. 

1285.  Frederick  Martin  Schwab,  Carlisle-strect— Improvements  in 
breech-loading  fire-arms. 

Dated  9 th  May , 1857. 

1307.  William  Glover,  Manchester — Improvements  in  machinery  for 
weaving. 

1309.  William  Ilebdon,  Pavilion,  Weedon,  Northamptonshire — 
Testing  the  strength  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  and  all  other 
woven  fabrics,  also  of  every  description  of  material  upon 
which  a strain  can  he  exerted. 

1311.  William  Player  Miles,  4,  Dartmoutli-villas,  Perry-vale,  Sy- 
denham— An  improved  gauge-cutting  machine. 

1313.  Francis  Watkins,  Victoria  Works,  Smethwick,  near  Birming- 
ham—Improvements  in  machinery  for  making  rivets,  holts, 
and  spikes.  (A  communication.) 

1315.  John  Pym,  Pimlico — Improvements  in  machinery  to  he  em- 
ploy ed  on  the  water  for  raising  and  lowering  weights. 

Dated  12 th  May , 1857. 

1331.  Edwin  Cotterill,  Birmingham— A new  or  improved  method  of 
preventing  the  picking  of  ordinary  locks,  and  other  fastenings. 

1333.  Rose  Celestine  Carbonino  (Widow  de  Eavre),  Paris — Improve- 
ments in  nose  bags. 

1335.  James  Drysdale  Malcolm,  47,  Leicester-square — Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  buffing  apparatus  for  railway  engines 
and  carriages. 

1337.  Thomas  Lambert,  Sliort-street,  New-cut,  and  Obed  Wakefield, 
23,  Lambeth-terrace,  Lambeth — Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  drawing  off  water  and  other  fluids. 

1339.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  the  preparation  of  steel,  and  in  the  steeling  or  manufac- 
ture of  tyres,  shafts,  axles,  and  other  forgings.  (A  commu- 
nication.) 

1341.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improvements 
in  furnaces  specially  adapted  to  the  generation  of  steam  for 
motive  power,  but  applicable  to  furnaces  for  other  purposes. 

( A communication.) 

1343.  William  Massey,  Newport,  Salop— Improvements  in  engines 
foi*  the  cultivation  of  land  by  steam  power. 

Dated  13/7*  May , 1857. 

1345.  Stephen  Yeldham,  9,  Stamford-street — The  better  application 
and  arrangement  of  indices  to  hooks  of  all  kinds. 

1347.  Edward  Eley,  City-road  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Works,  Union- 
place,  City-road — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  and 
application  of  pipes  for  heating  purposes. 

1349.  Abraham  Fitzgibbon,  Canada— Improvements  in  the  form  of 
rails  for  use  in  railways  and  tramways. 

1351.  Richard  Dugdalc  Kay,  Accrington— Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  printing  woven  or  felted  fabrics.  (A 
communication.) 

1353.  John  Peak,  Wigan — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 

1355.  Joseph  Fielding,  Ashton-under-Lyne— An  improvement  in 
apparatus  applicable  to  steam  pipes  or  cylinders  used  for 
heating  and  drying,  which  said  apparatus  may  be  similarly 
employed  wherever  steam  is  used  for  such  purposes. 

Dated  1 ith  May , 1857. 

1359.  William  Sissons  and  Peter  White,  Kingston-upon-Hull — Im- 
provements in  steam  pile  driving  machinery. 

1361.  William  Hyde  and  Joshua  Hyde,  Dudley,  Worcester — Im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  vices. 

1363.  George  Crawford,  Edinburgh — Improvements  in  pianofortes. 

1365.  Edmund  Ilollingworth,  Weston  Underwood,  Derbyshire — Im- 
proved machinery  or  apparatus  for  washing  linen  and  other 
articles. 

1367.  Daniel  Reading,  Claverdon,  Warwick— A new  or  improved 
spring  for  carriages  or  other  vehicles. 

1369.  Charles  Bartholomew,  Rotherham,  and  John  Heptinstall, 
Masbro',  Yorkshire — Improvements  in  machinery  for  rolling 
tyres  and  hoops  for  railway  and  other  wheels,  and  also  other 
articles  made  of  iron  and  steel. 

Dated  15 th  May , 1S57. 

1371.  Michael  Joseph  Vanderborght,  46,  Rue  Ncuve,  Brussels— A 
new  system  of  machinery  producing  simultaneously  the 
threefold  effect  of  casting,  breaking  off,  ami  rubbing  (amoot 
ing)  of  printing  characters. 
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1373.  Frederic  Whitaker,  Islington — Improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  machinery  for  sewing  and  embroidering. 

1375.  Isaac  Whitesmith  and  William  Whitesmith,  Glasgow— Im- 
provements in  weaving. 

1377.  David  Carter,  Ilonley,  near  Huddersfield — Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  cleaning  the  w aste  of  woollen  or 
other  fibrous  manufactures,  or  for  recovering  the  wool  or 
other  fibres  from  such  waste  substances  or  materials. 

1379.  Sophia  Sands,  Nottingham— Improvements  in.  the  manufacture 
of  fringes.  (A  communication.) 

1381.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  16G,  Fleet-street— An  improve- 
ment in  the  construction  of  oil  cans.  (A  communication. ) 

13S3.  Francis  Parker,  Elm-house,  Homerton — An  improved  tell-tale 
for  public  vehicles. 

Dated  16 th  May , 1857. 

1385.  Charles  William  Ramie,  Camberwell— A mode  of  attaching 
handles  to  table  cutlery. 

1387.  Henry  Trappes,  Manchester — An  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  a sliding  drawer,  applicable  to  all  steam  engines, 
either  fixed  or  locomotive,  for  the  distribution  of  steam, 
aeriform,  or  liquids,  used  either*  as  a motive  power  or  for  any 
industrial  or  artistic  purpose.  (A  communication.) 

1389.  Joseph  Ellis,  Port  Hope,  Canada— Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  stone. 

1391.  Nathaniel  Ogle,  Jersey— An  improved  method  of  propelling 
and  ventilating  ships. 

1393.  Richard  Bradly  and  William  Craven,  Westgatc-common 
Foundry,  Wakefield — Improvements  in  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus for  making  bricks  and  tiles. 

Dated  18 th  May , 1857. 

1395.  John  Avery,  32,  Essex-street,  Strand— Improvements  in  mills 
for  grinding  corn  and  other  like  substances.  (A  communi- 
cation.) 

1397.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane— Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes,  and  other  coverings  for 
the  feet.  (A  communication.) 

1399.  William  Clark,  53,  Cliancery-lano— Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  silk,  and  in  the  machinery  used  therein.  (A 
communication.) 

Dated  19/4  Mayy  1857. 

1401.  John  Carnaby,  Snow-hill— An  improved  registering  index  for 
gas  and  other  meters. 

1405.  Julius  Friedrich  Philipp  Ludwig  Yon  Sparre,  Eisleben,  Prus- 
sia— Improvements  in  separating  substances  of  different  spe- 
cific gravities,  and  in  the  machinery  and  apparatus  employed 
therein. 

3407.  William  Whitehead,  Huddersfield— Improvements  in  cards  for 
Jacquard  mechanism. 

1411.  Louis  Cornides,  4,  Trafatear-square — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  gelatine  and  glue. 

Dated  20 th  May , 1857. 

1413.  John  Hardley,  Shide,  Isle  of  Wight — An  improved  apparatus 
for  bruising  and  grinding  vegetable  substances. 

1417.  Henry  Keogh,  37,  Hugh-street,  and  Ffrcnch  Augustus  Keogh, 
9,  Inner  Temple— Lighting  the  public  gas  lamps  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  electricity,  and 
for  turning  oft’ and  on  the  gas  to  same  simultaneously. 

1421.  Elijah  Aldis,  31,  North-street,  Manchester — Improvements  in 
cramps  for  flooring  and  other  purposes. 

1423.  James  Abbot,  jun.,  Bilston,  Richard  Handley  Thomas,  Kid- 
grove,  John  Young,  Bilston,  and  James  Edward  Hunt, 
Highfields,ncar  Bilston,  Staffordshire — Improved  machinery 
for  blooming  iron. 

1425.  James  Honiball  Tozcr,  Liverpool — Improvements  applicable 
to  travelling  caps  and  other  coverings  for  the  head. 

1427.  William  Clark,  53,  Chancery-lane— Improvements  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  colouring  matter,  called  murexide.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

1429,  Edward  Curtis  Kemp,  Avon-place,  Persliore-road,  Birming- 
ham— Improvements  in  unions  for  gas  pipes  and  other  pipes 
or  tubes.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  21s/  May , 1857. 

1431.  Peter  Armand  lo  Comte  do  Fontainemoreau,  London,  Paris, 
and  Brussels — Certain  improvements  in  the  processes  for 
detaching  or  separating  calcareous  rocks.  (A  communica- 
tion.) 

1433.  William  Blacklidge,  jun.,  Hoghton,  and  George  Read,  Bolton 
lc-Moors,  Lancashire — Certain  improvements  in  the  con-  1 
struction  of  churns,  which  said  improvements  are  also 
applicable  to  other  agitating  or  stirring  apparatus. 

1435.  William  Foster,  Black  Dike  Mills,  Bradford — Improvements  I 
in  the  making  of  worsted  and  woollen  yarn. 

1437.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — An  improved  j 
method  of  sewing  or  stitching  fabrics  together.  (A  commu-  « 
ideation.) 


Dated  22 nd  May , 1857. 

1439.  John  George  Taylor,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  writing  mate- 
rials. 

1441.  Christophe  Muratori,  9,  Rue  Lafitte,  Paris — Obtaining  a new 
sort  of  white  by  silicate  of  magnesia  and  oxide  of  zinc,  or  by 
silicate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lead,  in  the  first  case  a 
composition  of  zinc,  and  in  the  second  a composition  of  lead. 

1445.  Perceval  Moses  Parsons,  Duke  street,  Adelphi — Improvements 
in  making  moulds  for  casting  railway  chairs  and  other  ar- 
ticles in  metal,  and  in  apparatus  for  that  purpose. 

1447.  Frederick  Walton  and  John  Pinson,- Wolverhampton — New  or 
improved  machinery  for  stamping  or  raising  metals. 

1451.  Peter  Effertz,  57,  Nelson-square,  Blackfriars-road — Improve^ 
ments  in  machihery  for  making  bricks. 

Dated  23rd  May , 1857. 

1453.  William  Carron,  Birmingham — A new  or  improved  nail,  spike, 
or  bolt,  and  machinery  for  manufacturing- the  same. 

1455.  Pascal  Florentin  Coulon,  39,  Rue  de  FEchlquier,  Paris — Cer- 
tain improvements  in  velveting  paper  and  textile  fabrics. 

1457.  John  Rankin,  Manchester — Improvements  in  ventilators. 

1459.  Thomas  Silver,  Philadelphia,  U.S. r-  An  improved  steam  engine 
governor.  , ,,  . „ : j 

1461,  John  Phillips,  Clipston-street,  Portland-road — Improved  ap- 
paratus for  supporting  and  propelling  the  human  body  in 
water. 

Dated  25/4  May,  1857. 

1463.  Walter  James  Handscombe  Rodd,3,  Earl’s-court,  Westminster 
— A method  of  sailing  or  propelling  a vessel  or  vessels  out  of 
or  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

1465.  Schofield  Crowther  Sheardand  George  Underwood,  Yorkshire 
Works,  Smethwick,  near  Birmingham— Certain  improve- 
ments in  supplying  boilers  with  water,  generating  steam, 
and  consuming  smoke,  and  which  said  improvements  are 
applicable  to  marine,  locomotive,  stationary  and  other 
boilers. 

1469.  Nicolaus  Charles  Szerelmey,  5,  Bermuda-place,  Bath-road, 
Peckham — Improvements  in  preparing  combinations  of  ma- 
terials for  coating  wooden  and  iron  ships  or  vessels. 

1471.  William  Fox,  28,  Rue  Constantine,  Boulogne- sur-Mer— Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens. 

1473.  Henry  Cogan,  Trent,  Somerset — An  improved  adjustable  con- 
nection or  joint,  particularly  applicable  to  agricultural 
implements. 

1475.  Marin  Joseph  Alphonse  Mille,  Paris — Improvements  in  pro- 
ducing gas. 

1477.  Louis  Desire  Aubert,  Paris— Improvements  in  fastenings  fbr 
securing  rails  in  the  chairs. 

1479.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane— An  improved 
mode  of  relieving  the  slide  valves  of  steam  engines  frOm  un-» 
necessary  pressure.  (A  communication.) 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


June  5th. 

2885.  Robert  Davison  and  Joshua 
Crowther. 

2892.  Ileth  Ogden  and  Henry 
llibbert. 

2896.  Christian  Schiele. 

2902.  John  Leslie. 

29 1 0.  Robert  Frederick  Miller. 

2911.  Edward  B unveil. 

2927.  Alexander  Macarthur. 

3052.  William  Macpherson. 

3078.  Thomas  Shaw. 

102.  GeorgeEskholme  andHenry 

Wilkes. 

103.  Richard  Chrimes. 

207.  GeorgeEskholme  andHenry 
Wilkes. 

240.  GcorgeTomlinsonBousfield. 
758.  Thomas  Yarrow. 

945.  Richard  Birkin,  junr.,  and 
Gliomas  Isaac  Birkin. 

June  9 th. 

2920.  Joseph  Walton. 

2926.  William  Storey  and  Tho- 
mas Storey. 


2931.  Jacob  Green. 

2932.  Joseph  Chatwin. 

2940,  William  Lund. 

2945.  Charles  Humfrey; 

2946.  Henry  King. 

2993.  Godwin  Meade  Pratt  Swift 
Viscount  Carlingford. 
3011.  John  Murdoch. 

3023.  William  James  Payne. 
3037.  Joseph  Sharp  Bailey. 

30S1.  William  Swain. 

3093.  William  Edward  Newton. 
77.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

137.  George  Tomlinson  BousJ 
field. 

291.  William  Edward  Newton. 
365.  Perceval  Moses  Parsons. 
459.  Jo^n  Goodman. 

541.  Alexander  Parkes. 

771.  Samuel  Campbell, 

789.  William  Johnson. 

883.  Antoine  Joseph  Quinche. 
9S3.  Jean  Francois  Victor  Lar- 
naudbs. 

991.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
1061.  Henry  Willis., 


PATENT’S  ON  wnicn  THE  STAMP  DUTY  OF  £50  BAS  BEEN  PAID. 


June  2nd. 

1443.  John  Kolbo  Milne. 
June  4 th. 

1270.  Thomas  Richardson. 


1279.  Julian  Bernard. 

June  6 th. 
1262.  John  Wilson. 
1288,  John  Young. 
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No.  in  the 

Date  of 

Title. 

Proprietors’  Name, 

Address. 

Kegister. 

Registration. 

1 . 3990 

June  10. 

Lifting  and  Traversing  Jack  

Jamos  Thornton  and  Sons  

Birmingham. 
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Joral  of  % Society  of 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  19,  1857. 


THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting,  for  receiving  the  Coun- 
cil’s Report,  and  for  the  Election  of  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  24th 
inst.,  at  4 p.m.  Bye-law,  sec.  102,  provides  that  “the 

balloting  list  shall  be  published  with  the  Journal  of  the  I The  statement  in  question  is  now  annexed. 

ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS,  PAYMENTS.  AND  EXPENDITURE,  FOR  THE  YEAR 

ENDING  30th  MAY,  1857. 


Society,  on  the  Friday  previous  to  the  day  of  election, 
and  a copy  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Society.”  The 
balloting  list,  duly  prepared,  is  issued  with  this  number 
of  the  Journal.  Bye-law,  sec.  42,  provides  that  “at 
this  meeting  the  Council  shall  render  to  the  Society  a 
full  account  of  all  their  proceedings  and  a statement  of 
the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  receipts,  payments, 
and  expenditure,  during  the  past  year,  and  a copy  of 
such  statement  shall  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  on  the  Friday  before  such  General  Meeting.” 
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V. 


To  Subscriptions  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  May,  185?  : — 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

From  Members  and  Institu- 
tions in  Union  with  the  So- 
ciety   3556  18  9 

Outstanding 1140  6 0 


Deduct  due  on  former  years...  311  14  0 

Estimated  not  recoverable 163  14  4 


To  Life  Contributions 


To  Dividends  on  Stock : — 

£3166  13s.  4d.  Consols  

1969  10s.  6d.  ditto,  held  in  special  trust 
3S8  Is.  4d.  New  3 per  Cent.  Annuities 

To  Special  Objects : — 

Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  in  repayment  of  expenditure 

on  account  of  the  Trade  Museiun  

Examination  Frize  Fund,  1856: — 


4697 

4 

9 

625 

8 

4 

4171 

16 

5 

299 

18 

O 

88 

13 

6 

55 

2 

10 

16 

6 

0 

576  16  0 


4471  14  6 


160  2 4 


Received 

Outstanding 


21  0 0 
10  10  0 


Do.  do.,  1857,  held  in  trust: — 

Received  152  16  O 

Interest 2 0 5 

Outstanding 240  O 0 

Frize  Essay  on  the  Financial 

Position  of  the  Country 210  0 0 

Prize  Essays  on  Marine  Alga!  70  0 0 

Prize  Essay  on  the  Smoke  Nuisance 

T.  Twining,  jun.,  in  aid  of  the  AVorking 

Classes  Museum 

Medical  Society  of  Graham's  Town , for  pur- 
chase of  Instruments 

Sale  of  Transactions  

Catalogue  of  Exhibition  of  Inventions 

Repairs  to  Photographic  Collection  

Microscopes,  by  cash 90  0 0 

Do.  in  hand  103  6 6 


193  6 6 958  17  10 


£5590  14  7 


Cr. 

By  General  Establishment  Expenses  : — 

Rent,  Rotes,  and  Taxes 

House  and  Office - 

Salaries,  Wages,  and  Commissions... 

Postage  Stamps  and  Parcels 

Stationery  and  Printing 

Advertisements  

By  Special  Objects  : — 

Medals  and  Rewards 

Examination  Prizes  

Swiney  Prize  

Marine  Alga!  Prizes  

Working  Classes  Museum 

Trade  Museum 

Prince  Albert's  Speeches 

Conversazioni  ..„ 

By  Journal  

I, css  charged  to  Union  of  Institutions 

By  Exhibitions: — 

Patented  Inventions,  1856-7 

Belgian  Exhibition,  1856  

By  Committees:— 

Union  of  Institutions,  including  Journal 
Lecture  List,  Examinations,  Dr.Boot.h’s 
Lectures,  Postage,  Stationery,  Print- 
ing, and  other  charges  

Paris  improvements  

By  Repairs  and  Alterations 

One  Year’s  Interest  on  Debenture 

Part  Repayment  of  Principal  secured  by 

Debenture 

Repayment  to  G.  T.  Kemp  of  Loan,  not 

bearing  Interest  

Library  and  Pictures 

Microscopes 

Dinner,  1856  

Medical  Society,  Graham's  Town  


£ 

s. 

d. 

192 

19 

0 

147 

15 

6 

925 

16 

4 

134 

0 9i 

196 

0 

1 

10 

6 

3 

62 

18 

6 

89 

5 

0 

1 

4 

O 

O 

12 

6 

159 

3 

6 

0 

3 

O 

20 

0 

O 

148 

10 

3 

854 

14 

6 

170 

18 

10 

86 

2 

6 

5 

7 

6 

819 

15 

41 

11 

0 

0 

426 

13 

1 

36 

5 

6 

750 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

14 

10 

0 

239 

15 

6 

33 

9 

O 

20 

0 

0 

£ s.  d. 


1607  6 11J 


683  15  S 


91  10  0 


830  15  4| 


— 1570  13  7 


5265  18  4 

By  Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure  324  16  3 

£5590  14  7 


Sr. 


BALANCE  SHEET 


To  sundry  Creditors,  viz.: — 

To  Tradesmen’s  Bills  £986  3 1 

Salaries  and  Commissions  13  5 4 

Medical  Society,  Graham’s  Town  20  0 0 

Debenture  at  4|  per  cent 260  0 0 


To  Trust  Liability  in  respect  of  Govern- 
ment Stock.  (Consols)  held  for  specific 
purposes,  as  per  contra,  viz. : — 

Set  apart  to  answer — 

Swiney  Prize  1333 

Acton  Trust 536 

Stock  Trust 100 

Fothergill  Trust 388 


By  Excess  of  Assets  over  Liabilities  . 


1275  8 5 


6 8 
3 10 
0 0 
1 4 


3140  4 5 


£4415  12  10 


, 30th  MAY,  1857. 

«r. 

By  Cash  in  Hand  : — 

At  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co... £186 

At  Commercial  Bank  


At  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  ap- 
plicable to  specific  purposes  364  15 

By  Consols,  £3166  13s,  4d.,  at  93  

By  Subscriptions  in  arrear  1140  6 

Estimated  as  not  recoverable,  to  the 
amount  of 


£186 

3 

2 

27S 

18 

0 

364 

15 

5 

1140 

6 

0 

153 

14 

4 

240 

0 

0 

70 

O 

0 

464  1 2 


2945  0 0 


By  Subscriptions  to  Examination  Prize 

Fund  outstanding  

,,  Marine  Alg;e  Prizes  Do 


„ Prince  Albert’s  Speeches  

By  Government  Stock  held  in  trust,  ap- 
plicable to’ specific  purposes,  viz. 

Consols 1969  10 

New  3 per  Cents.. 388  1 


— 986  11  3 


(Signed) 


June  16,  1857. 


W.  B.  SIMPSON,  I Auditors 
WM.  T.  MACKRELL,  } auuuois. 

P.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  Secretary. 


£4415  12  10 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES. 

The  prizes  awarded  by  the  Society’s  Ex- 
aminers to  the  successful  Candidates  at  the  June 
Examination  in  London  ■will  be  distributed  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  23rd  instant,  at 
the  Society’s  House  in  the  Adelphi,  at  11  o’clock, 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart., 
M.P.,  in  the  chair. 


ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  Society’s  Annual  Dinner,  Lord  Stanley, 
M.R.,  in  the  chair,  will  take  place  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  inst.,  at  six  o’clock, 
instead  of  five  as  originally  announced. 

This  alteration  has  been  made  in  order  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  those  attending  the  Queen’s 
Drawing-room. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  Institutions  in  Union  with  the 
Society,  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Society’s 
House  on  Wednesday  the  24th  instant,  at  10 
o’clock.  Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Chair- 
man of  Council,  will  preside. 


PETITION  TO  PARLIAMENT. 

The  following  petition  from  the  Society  to  the 
House  of  Commons  was  presented  by  Colonel 
Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Colonel  Sykes  has  given  notice  that  he 
will,  on  an  early  day,  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  its  contents. 

To  THE  HONOURABLE  THE  COMMONS  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN 

and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement, 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

Sheweth, 

That  for  many  years  past  the  attention  of  your 
honourable  House  has  been  directed  to  the  subject  of 
National  Education,  with  a view  to  promote  its  improve- 
ment and  extension ; that  large  sums  have  been  voted  by 
your  honourable  House  for  that  purpose  from  time  to 
time,  especially  during  the  last  few  years ; that  the 
results  of  this  continued  care  and  expenditure  are  inade- 
quate and  unsatisfactory ; that  the  average  age  at  which 
the  children  of  the  industrial  classes  are  found  to  leave 
school,  has  from  year  to  year  been  gradually  diminishing, 
and  that  direct  interference  or  legislative  interposition 
with  the  parents  of  such  children,  or  with  adults  them- 
selves, would  neither  be  in  harmony  with  our  national 
character  nor  popular  institutions. 

Impressed  with  the  reality  of  these  evils,  and  the 
hopelessness  of  legislative  redress,  the  Society  of  Arts, 
for  some  years  past,  has  been  engaged  in  the  organization 
of  a system  of  periodical  general  examinations,  to  be 
held  simultaneously  throughout  the  country,  with  a 
view  to  promote  self-instruction  and  voluntary  appli- 
cation, to  hold  out  inducements  to  study  by  means  of 
certificates  and  prizes,  and  to  stimulate  exertion  by  the 
hope  of  social  advancement  and  permanent  employment. 

The  Society  of  Arts  has  associated  with  it  358  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institutions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with 


all  it  carries  on  a mutually  beneficial  correspondence.  In 
these  associated  Institutions,  it  has  laboured  to  establish 
class  teaching  and  systematic  instruction  ; and  although 
the  Society’s  scheme  of  examinations  is  practically  before 
the  public  for  little  more  than  twelve  months,  a marked 
improvement  has  already  taken  place  in  the  character  of 
the  class  instruction,  and  in  the  attendance  on  the  classes 
at  many  of  the  Institutions  in  Union ; while  in  others, 
for  the  first  time,  class-teaching  has  been  established 
expressly  with  reference  to  the  Society  of  Arts  examina- 
tions. Stimulated  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  distinction 
at  these  examinations,  young  men  are  found  to  attend 
the  classes  with  remarkable  diligence  and  zeal.  This 
system  of  periodical  examination  was  successfully  in- 
augurated last  June,  at  the  Society’s  House  in  the 
Adelphi,  with  52  persons,  when  prizes  and  certificates 
were  awarded  to  candidates,  some  of  whom  have  since 
obtained  official  appointments.  The  examinations,  con- 
ducted on  a more  extensive  scale  this  year  in  London  and 
at  Huddersfield,  have  recently  terminated,  at  which  nearly 
300  persons  were  examined.  For  this  year  a special 
prize  fund,  upwards  of  £500,  has  been  subscribed 
by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  and  this  indepen- 
dently of  local  contributions.  Considerably  more  than 
500  of  the  most  eminent  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial firms,  and  great  employers  of  labour  throughout 
the  country,  have  signed  a formal  declaration  of 
confidence  in  the  examinations  and  certificates  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  examinations  are  not  restricted  to 
physical  science ; they  include  as  well,  mathematics, 
physical  geography,  English  history,  English  literature, 
modern  languages,  and  drawing.  The  Society  of  Arts, 
so  far  as  the  funds  at  its  disposal  will  allow,  proposes  to 
develop  its  scheme  of  examinations  until,  taking  advan- 
tage of  railway  facilities,  the  local  centres  of  examina- 
tion shall  be  so  far  multiplied  as  to  bring  the  advantages 
of  the  system  easily  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Finally,  the  Society  of  Arts  begs,  with  much  deference, 
to  place  before  your  honourable  House  the  following 
facts  : — That  the  Society,  incorporated  as  “ The  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce,” has  been  established  for  more  than  a century  ; 
that  it  has,  ou  public  objects  alone,  expended  upwards  of 
£150,000  in  that  time;  that  it  has  been  the  originator  of 
several  societies  of  great  and  acknowledged  usefulness ; 
that  the  germ  of  the  Great  Exhibition  was  developed 
within  its  walls;  that,  for  nearly  a century  past,  it  has 
occupied  its  own  hired  house  in  the  Adelphi ; that  it  has 
never  been  accommodated  with  apartments  provided  by 
the  State  ; that,  during  the  whole  long  period  of  the  So- 
ciety’s existence,  it  has  neither  asked  nor  received  a 
single  shilling  of  public  money  for  any  purpose  whatever  ; 
and  that  it  lias  secured,  continues  to  retain,  and  will 
labour  to  deserve,  the  confidence  frankly  and  freely 
reposed  in  it  by  the  Mechanics’  Institutions,  as  also  by 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  of  the  country. 
That  the  sphere  of  the  Society’s  operations  is  now  rapidly 
expanding,  since  applications  to  hold  periodical  exami- 
nations. and  to  award  certificates,  have  already  been  re- 
ceived from  York,  Birmingham,  Huddersfield,  Leeds, 
Nottingham,  Salisbury,  and  other  provincial  centres. 
’The  Society  of  Arts  therefore  humbly  prays  that  your 
Honourable  House  will  take  into  consideration  and  give 
effect  to  such  measures,  as  to  your  Honourable  House  may 
seem  fit  more  completely  to  realise  the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  in  the  establishment  of  its  periodical  exami- 
nations, and  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 


EATING  OF  LITERARY  AND  SCIEN- 
TIFIC SOCIETIES  AND  MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  following  is  flic  bill  prepared  by  the 
Society’s  Committee  to  “ Amend  the  Act  6 and 
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7 Victoria,  chapter  56,  to  exempt  from  County, 
Borough,  Parochial,  and  other  Local  Rates,  Land 
and  Building's  occupied  by  Scientific  and  Lite- 
rary Societies.”  This  bill  has  been  brought  into 
the  House  by  Mr.  Hutt,  M.P.,  has  been  read  a 
second  time,  and  now  stands  committed  for  the 
21th  instant. 

Whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
years  of  the  reigh  of  her  present  Majesty  it  was  enacted, 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  October,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  no  person  or  persons  should 
be  assessed  or  rated  or  liable  to  be  assessed  or  rated  or 
liable  to  pay  to  any  county,  borough,  parochial,  or 
other  local  rates  or  cesses,  in  respect  of  any  lands, 
houses,  or  buildiugs,  or  parts  of  houses  or  buildings, 
belonging  to  any  Society  instituted  for  purposes  of  science, 
literature,  or  the  fine  arts  exclusively,  either  as  tenant 
or  as  owner,  and  occupied  by  it  for  the  transaction  of  its 
business  and  for  carrying  into  effect  its  purposes,  pro- 
vided, that  such  Society  should  be  supported  wholly  or 
in  part  by  annual  voluntary  contributions,  and  should 
not,  and  by  its  laws  might  not,  make  any  dividend,  gift, 
division,  or  bonus  in  money  unto  or  between  any  of  its 
members ; and  provided  also,  that  such  Society  should 
obtain  the  certificate  of  the  barrister-at-law  or  lord 
advocate,  as  thereinafter  mentioned  : And  whereas  it  is 

expedient  to  amend  the  said  statute : Be  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

I.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  September  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  so  much  of  the  said  Act 
as  is  herein-before  recited,  as  also  the  whole  of  section 
six  of  the  said  Act,  shall  be  repealed. 

II.  From  and  after  t\\v  first  day  of  September  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  no  person  or  persons 
shall  be  assessed  or  rated  or  liable  to  pay  to  any  county, 
Borough,  parochial,  or  other  local  rates  or  cesses  in 
respect  of  any  lands,  houses,  or  buildings,  or  parts  of 
houses  or  buildings  exclusively  occupied  by  any  Society 
instituted  for  purposes  of  science,  literature,  education, 
or  the  arts,  and  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  annual 
voluntary  contributions,  and  which  shall  not,  and  by  its 
laws  may  not,  make  any  dividend,  gift,  donation,  or 
bonus  in  money  unto  or  between  any  of  its  members : 
provided,  that  such  Society  shall  obtain  the  certificate  of 
the  barrister-at-law,  as  provided  by  the  recited  Act,  or 
the  certificate  of  the  registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  in 
Scotland,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

III.  If  any  such  Society  shall  occasionally  let,  for 
purposes  connected  with  science,  literature,  education, 
or  the  arts,  any  part  of  the  land  or  buildings  occupied  by 
it,  such  letting  shall  not  prejudice  or  prevent  the  title  of 
such  Society  to  the  exemption  aforesaid ; but  for  the 
purposes  ot  this  Act  the  said  land  and  buildings  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  such  Society  for 
purposes  of  science,  literature,  education,  or  the  arts. 

IV.  If  any  parts  of  the  land  or  buildings  occupied  by 
any  such  Society  shall  be  let  for  other  purposes  than  those 
mentioned  in  section  three,  or  shall  be  occupied  as  the 
residence  of  any  officer  or  servant  of  the  Society,  such 
parts  shall  be  assessed  and  rated  as  separate  and  distinct 
tenements  for  all  purposes  of  county,  borough,  parochial, 
or  other  local  rates  and  cesses. 

V.  The  certificate  directed  by  the  recited  act  to  be 
obtained  from  the  lord  advocate,  or  any  depute 
appointed  by  him  to ’certify  the  rules  of  Friendly  So- 
cieties in  Scotland,  shall,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
September  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven , be  ap- 
plied for  to  and  issued  by  the  registrar  of  Friendly  Socie- 
ties in  Scotland;  and  all  the  powers,  duties,  and  provisions 
by  the  recited  ‘Act  made  applicable  to  the  lord  advocate 
or  such  depute  shall  be  transferred  to  and  be  applicable 


to  such  registrar ; and  all  the  powers,  duties,  and  provi- 
sions by  the  recited  Act  granted,  imposed  upon,  or  made 
applicable  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  borough  or 
county,  shall,  in  Scotland,  be  applicable  to  the  sheriff 
clerk  of  the  county  where  the  lands,  houses,  or  build- 
ings of  the  Society  are  situate ; and  all  the  powers,  duties, 
and  provisions  by  the  recited  Act  granted,  imposed  upon, 
or  made  applicable  to  the  recorder  or  justices  for  the 
borough  or  county  shall,  in  Scotland,  be  applicable  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  such  lands,  houses,  or 
buildings  are  situate,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  effect  as  the  same  are  by  the  recited  Act  made  ap- 
plicable to  such  clerk  of  the  peace,  recorder,  or  justices 
respectively. 

Vi.  The  certificate  aforesaid  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  Society  therein  named  was,  at  the  date 
thereof,  a Society  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  no 
further  evidence  thereof  than  the  production  of  such  cer- 
tificate shall  he  required  by  any  court. 

VII.  If  any  such  Society  shall  be  conducted  for  pur- 

poses different  from  those  set  forth  in  the  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations,  after  the  same  shall  have  been  allowed 
and  confirmed  or  filed,  the  exemption  from  rates  and 
cesses  by  virtue  of  the  said  recited  Act  or  this  Act  shall 
cease  ; but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any 
such  Society  from  applying  for  a fresh  certificate  as  often 
as  need  be.  • 

VIII.  This  Act  and  the  said  recited  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  one  Act. 


NATIONAL  MUSEUMS. 

At  page  173  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Journal,  were  published  certain  resolutions  of  the 
Council  relating  to  this  subject,  and  in  accordance 
with  them  the  following  circular  letter  was  issued 
to  the  Institutions 

“ Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 

“ Adelphi,  London,  W.C.,  lGth  February,  1857. 

“Sir, — 1 am  directed  to  request  that  you  will  bring 
before  your  Institution  the  following  Resolution,  passed 
at  a special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Society,  on 
Wednesday  last,  and  inform  me,  as  early  as  you  can,  what 
are  the  views  of  your  Institution  in  reference  to  it. 

“Resolved, — That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
inquire  of  the  Institutions  in  Union  whether  they  con- 
sider the  time  has  arrived  when,  in  order  to  give  just 
facilities,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  for  acquiring- 
knowledge  in  Art  and  Science,  it  is  expedient  that  the 
National  Museums  situate injthe  Metropolis  and  elsewhere, 
such  as  the  National  Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  the 
Museum  of  Ornamental  Art,  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  and  the  public  Museums  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, &e.,  which  have  already  acquired,  or  may  hereafter 
acquire,  by  Parliamentary  votes,  specimens  of  Art 
and  Science  should  be  rendered,  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, useful  to  the  Local  Institutions  promoting  Ai  t 
Science,  and  Literature,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
especially  the  Mechanics’  and  Literary  Institutions  in 
Union  with  the  Society,  and  Free  Libraries. 

“ Should  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  Institutions  that  the 
time  has  arrived,  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  request 
that  they  may  be  favoured  with  opinions  as  to  how  the 
object  may  be  best  carried  into  effect,  and  the  Council 
will  be  prepared  to  afford  facilities  for  the  discussion  of 
the  subject. 

“Resolved, — That  a copy  of  this  Resolution  be  sent, 
not  only  to  the  Institutions  in  Union,  but  also  to  the 
Provincial  Museums  which  may  not  be  in  connection  with 
the  Society,  and  to  the  Free  Libraries  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  Secretary.” 
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The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  replies  which 
have  been  received  : — 

Bexlby-heath  Society. — Expresses  its  opinion  in  fa- 
vour of  the  project. 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute. — Of  opinion 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  National  Galleries 
and  Museums  of  natural  history,  &c.,  should  be  rendered 
available  to  provincial  Societies.  That  casts  and  models 
should  be  furnished  to  such  as  are  willing  to  pay  a pro- 
portion of  the  expenses.  That  facilities  should  be  afforded 
to  a limited  number  of  meritorious  provincial  students  to 
attend  lectures  at  the  national  institutions.  That  lec- 
tures should  be  delivered  at  the  British  Museum  upon 
science,  antiquities,  and  art.  That  assistance  should  be 
rendered  to  provincial  Societies  to  enable  them  to  ensure 
the  services  of  competent  curators.  That  copies  of  books, 
maps,  plans,  miners’  records,  patent  specifications,  if  re- 
quired, be  presented  to  provincial  Societies.  That  Govern- 
ment Mine-inspectors  furnish  shaft  sections  of  all  new 
mines,  with  specimens,  if  possible,  of  every  stratum,  rock, 
mineral  and  fossil  met  with  in  sinking  the  same.  Thatln- 
stitutions  should  classify  their  duplicate  specimens.  That 
it  would  be  desirable  if  arrangements  could  be  made  with 
the  Royal,  the  Geological,  and  other  learned  societies  for 
co-operation.  That  provincial  Institutions  should  under- 
take, when  required,  to  furnish  the  British  Museum  with 
specimens  of  mineral  and  fossil  remains.  That  some 
competent  person  should  be  appointed  periodically  to 
visit  and  report  the  progress  of  such  provincial  collections. 

Bolton  Library  and  Museum. — Of  opinion  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  national  museums  and 
National  Gallery  should  be  rendered  useful  to  local  in- 
stitutions. 

Bradford  Mechanics’  Institute. — Desires  a fuller 
statement  of  the  ideas  and  intentions  of  the  Society. 

Bristol  Athenaeum. — That  collections  of  articles  con- 
tained in  the  Metropolitan  Institutions  might  be  lent  to 
Provincial  Institutions  for  a definite  term,  and  an  appli- 
cation made  to  government  for  a grant  to  supply  casts 
and  photographs  of  remarkable  works  and  specimens  in 
the  Metropolitan  Institutions. 

Bury  Athen.-eum. — Favourable,  but  wait  until  the 
plan  is  further  developed  before  they  can  advise. 

Carmarthen  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 
— Not  in  a position  to  judge. 

Ciieadle  Mechanics’  Institution. — Favourable,  but 
not  prepared  to  offer  any  practical  suggestion. 

Chester  Mechanics’  Institution. — Their  opinion 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  the  object,  is  to  grant 
the  loan  of  works  to  Institutions  for  exhibition. 

Chichester  Literary  Society. — Not  in  a position 
to  give  an  opinion. 

Clayton-le-Moors. — See  Oakensliaw. 

Cork. — Royal  Cork  Institution. — The  opinion  of 
the  managers  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Na- 
tional Museums,  &c.,  ought  to  be  made  available  for 
the  Local  Institutions.  Suggest  periodical  exhibitions 
through  the  provinces  of  selected  specimens. 

Derby  Mechanics’  Institution. — Acknowledges  re- 
ceipt of  Society’s  communication. 

Greenwich  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge. — Approve  the  objects.  Will  be  prepared 
to  send  a deputation  to  take  part  in  any  discussion  that 
may  arise  on  the  subject. 

Hanley  (late  Shelton)  Pottery  Mechanics’  In- 
stitution.— Suggests  that  copies,  casts,  i&c.,  of  articles 
of  artistic  merit,  &c.,  be  supplied  to  Institutions  on  the 
lowest  ten  ns  possible.  Also  that  the  originals  in  the 
national  collections  should  be  rendered  subservient  to 
the  same  end , by  portions  of  them — if  they  can  be  rendered 
available — being  lent  to  Institutions  to  exhibit  at  a low 
charge.  That  lists  of  duplicate  geological,  Ac.,  specimens, 
which  are  national  property  he  published  at  brief  inter- 
vals, and  that  the  surplus  specimens  he  furnished  to 
Institutions,  and  that  members  of  Institutions  in  union 


with  the  Society  of  Arts,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  free 
access  to  national  museums  or  collections — for  admission 
to  which  a charge  is  now  made — on  presenting  their 
certificate  of  membership. 

Hit-chin  Mechanics’  Institution. — Favourable. 

Holmfirth  Mechanics’  Institution. — Favourable; 
but  not  sufficiently  informed  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
means  of  securing  the  desideratum. 

Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institution. — Suggest 
that  members  of  Institutions  in  connection  with  the 
Society  of  Arts  shall  be  able  to  enter  the  principal 
museum  or  galleries  for  the  purposes  of  study  by  pre- 
senting certificates,  dated  in  the  current  year,  from  the 
Institution  to  which  the  member  may  belong. 

Larchfield,  near  Darlington. — Approval  unani- 
mously voted  : left  to  a committee  of  three  members  to 
confer  as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying  out  the  inten- 
tions of  the  S jciety  of  Arts. 

Leaves  Mechanics’  Institution. — Consider  any  means 
whereby  the  National  Museums  may  be  rendered  more 
useful  to  the  parties  indicated  highly  desirable,  but  not 
prepared  to  offer  any  suggestion. 

Lockwood  Mechanics’  Institute. — Suggest  publish- 
ing descriptive  and  illustrated  catalogues  in  a cheap 
form.  Itinerating  branch  museums,  entrance  fee  low. 
Gifts  of  superfluous  specimens.  Itinerating  lecturers, 
paid  partly  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  partly  by  local 
Institutions.  Facilities  for  inspection  of  public  museums, 
and  persons  in  attendance  to  explain.  Donations  of  su- 
perfluous books,  diagrams,  &c.,  to  local  Institutions. 

London  and  South  Western  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Institution. — Favourable.  Suggest  a meeting 

of  delegates  from  the  several  Institutions. 

Lowestoft. — Secretary  promises  to  lay  circulars 
before  the  committee  of  the  St.  John’s  Parochial  Library 
and  Reading  Rooms. 

Maidenhead  Mechanics’  Literary  and  , Scientific 
I nst  it  ux  ion. — Favourable . 

Morpeth  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Institution. 
—Favourable. 

Neaatout  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics’  Institute.— 
Favourable,  but  before  offering  any  further  opinion  they 
Avould  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  showing  in 
Avhat  way  the  idea  may  be  rendered  practicable. 

Northallerton  Institute.  — Favourable.  The 
“committee  think  that  the  idea  may  be  best  carried 
into  effect  by  a sort  of  perambulating  museum.” 

Northoavram,  near  Halifax.— Unable  to  form  an 
opinion. 

Oakenshaw,  near  Accrington.  — Clayton-le- 
Moous  Institute. — Favourable. 

Painsavick  Mechanics’  Institute.  — Favourable. 
“ The  experience  of  this  committee  convinces  them 
that  there  is  a desire,  and  a growing  desire,  on  the  part 
of  many  members,  both  of  this  and  other  institutes,  for 
instruction,  and  also  that  the  moral  condition  of  our 
members  is  sucli  that  the  gOA-ernment  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  any  of  those  works  ot 
art,  &c..  Avhich  might  be  rendered  serviceable  to  them.” 
Suggest  “that  duplicates  of  objects  Plight  be  sent  to 
Institutes  desiring  them,  according  to  priority  of  appli- 
cation, and  at  the  expense  of  the  Institutes  so  desiring 
them,  and  that  railway  companies  Plight,  do  much  to 
help  aod  encourage  the  spread  of  art,  science,  and  litera- 
ture. by  conveying  t Ire  members  of  Mechanics’  Institutes, 
under  certain  restrictions,  at  reduced  tares  to  these 
several  museums,  and  it  is  the  opinion  ot  this  committee 
that  railtvay  companies  Avould  neither  be  sufferers  by  such 
a plan,  nor  unwilling  to  lend  such  assistance  to  the 
studious  artizan.” 

Pendleton  Mechanics’  Institution. — Press  of  busi- 
ness, incident  to  the  opening  bt  a n gay  Institution,  Avill 
prevent  them  from  giving  the  circular  consideration  at 
present. 

Peterborough  Mechanics’  Institution. — Of  opinion 
that  specimens  of  art  and  science  in  the  possession  of  the 
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national  museums  might  be  rendered  of  general  use  to 
local  societies. 

Plymouth  Mechanics’  Institute. — Favourable ; but 
ask  for  further  information. 

Portsmouth  and  PortSH.y  Literary"  and  Philoso- 
thioal  Society. — “ That  the  idea  is  not  sufficiently 
definite  to  enable  them  at  [-resent  to  otter  any  suggestion 
upon  the  subject.” 

Preston  Institution  for  the  Diffusion  of  Know- 
ledge.— Of  opinion  that  it  is  highly  expedient  to  ren- 
der the  treasures  contained  in  the  museums  referred  to 
in  the  resolution  as  easy  of  access  as  may  be  practicable 
to  the  local  Institutions.  Anxious  to  give  every  assis- 
tance in  their  power. 

Radway  (near  Banbury)  Institution. — Favourable. 

Royston  Institute. — Favourable.  An  obvious  ad- 

vantage, which  strikes  the  council  at  once,  is  the  great 
service  that  might  be  given  in  raising  local  exhibitions 
of  works  of  nature,  science,  and  art.” 

Swansea  Institution. — Suggest  loan  of  duplicate  or 
redundant  specimens  of  objects  of  national  science  in  the 
national  museums,  and  copies  of  books  in  the  national 
libraries,  and  also,  fora  limited  time,  or  fora  special 
purpose,  of  specimens,  books,  apparatus,  diagrams,  casts, 
models,  &c.,  to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  local  schools.  Facilities  for  persons  earnestly 
in  pursuit  of  information  for  studying  t he  contents  of  the 
national  museums  and  libraries.  That  the  lowest  scale 
of  fees  be  exacted  from  students  of  the  economical  ap- 
plications of  the  sciences  in  the  national  schools  of 
chemistry,  mining,  mineralogy,  geology,  &c.,  and  that 
the  most  meritorious  pupils  of  provincial  Institutions 
have  some  advantages  there,  of  the  nature  of  scholarships 
or  free  teaching.  That  students  in  national  schools  be 
trained  with  a special  view  to  qualification  as  teachers  of 
the  doctrines  and  practical  uses  of  the  sciences  in  Classes 
established  in  provincial  Institutions,  &c. 

Stafford  Mechanics’  Institution.— “ Would  prefer 
not  giving  any  opinion.” 

Yarmouth  Parochial  Library  and  Museum. — 
Favourable.  Suggest  that  duplicate  specimens  should 
be  distributed  gratuitously  amongst  the  principal  local 
museums.  That  travelling  lecturers  be  appointed  to  dis- 
tricts, who  should  be  furnished  with  such  specimens  as 
might  be  necessary.  That  exhibitions  and  lectures  should 
be  arranged  periodically  in  Various  central  towns. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

This  Museum  will  be  opened,  on  Saturday  next,  the 
20th  iust.,  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  public 
will  be  admitted  both  in  the  daytime  and  the  evening, 
on  and  after  Wednesday,  the  24th  inst.  Besides,  the 
various  collections  of  architecture*  sculpture,  patented 
inventions,  &c.,  the  Sheepshanks  pictures  will  he  exhi- 
bited in  the  new  gallery  erected  expressly  to  receive  them. 
The  admission  of  the  public  to  the  museum,  lighted  up 
in  the  evening,  is,  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  with  a 
public  institution,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  acceptable. to 
those  who  work  in  the  day-time. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  under  whose 
direction  is  the  Museum,  have  sanctioned  the  following- 
rules  for  the  admission  of  the, public. 

1.  The  collections  of  objects  relating  to  education, 
architecture,  and  trade,  of  pictures,  sculpture,  ornamen- 
tal art,  and  models  of  patented  inventions,  will  be  open 
to  the  public  daily,  from  10  till  4 in  the  day-time,  and 
from  7 to  10  in  the  evening  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,, 
except  during  the  appointed  vacations. 

2.  On.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Saturdays,  and  daily 
during,  the  Easter  and  Christmas  weeks,  the  public  will 
be  admitted  free ; but  on  these  days,  books,  examples, 
models,  casts,  etc.,  cannot  be  removed  for  study. 

3.  On  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  the 
public  will  be  admitted  on  payment  of  6d.  each  person. 


This  sum  during  the  day-time  will  enable  any  person  to 
consult  any  books,  diagrams,  etc.,  in  the  collections  of 
education  and  to  copy  any  article  in  the  collections  of  art ; 
except  modern  paintings,  for  which  special  permission  in 
writing  must  be  obtained.  In  the  evening  works  cannot 
be  removed.  An  annual  ticket  of  admission  to  all  the 
collections,  morning  and  evening  may  be  obtained  for 
10s. 

4.  Sticks,  umbrellas,  parcels,  etc.,  must  be  left  at  the 
doors. 

o.  Except  the  fees  above  mentioned,  no  fee  or  gratuity 
is  to  be  received  by  any  officer  of  the  department  from 
ally  person. 

6.  The  library  of  art  is  open  every  day  from  11  a.m. 
to  9 p.m. ; except  Saturday,  when  it  is  closed  at  4 p.m., 
and  the  usual  vacations. 

7.  All  registered  students  of  the  Central  School  of  Art 
have  free  admission  to  the  library.  Occasional  students 
are  admitted  upon  payment  of  6d.,  which  will  entitle 
them  to  entrance  for  six  days  from  the  day  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fee,  inclusive : a monthly  ticket  may  be 
obtained  for  Is.  6d.  and  an  annual  admission  for  10s. 

8.  Refreshments  and  waiting  rooms  in  a special  build- 
ing have  been  erected,  and  presented  to  the  public,  by 
the  commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  They  are 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  G.  Withers. 

9.  The  General  Omnibus  Company  have  arrangements 
in  progress  to  convey  passengers  to  and  from  the  Museum 
and.  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  every  half-hour  at  least. 


HELIOSCOPE. 

Under  this  title  Mens.  Porro,  the  French  astronomer, 
has  just  constructed  a telescope  of  the  Newtonian  form,  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  observe  the  sun  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a piece  of  darkened  glass,  (which  is  always 
difficult  to  obtain,  sufficiently  pure  and  free  from  colour,) 
and  without  being  inconvenienced  by  the  heat,  which  in 
instruments  of  any  magnitude  soon  destroys  the  dark- 
ened glass,  and  endangers  the  eye-sight  of  the  observer . 
In  the  first  telescope  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  the  inventor,  the  large 
mirror  has  an  aperture  of  two  decimetres  and  a focal 
distance  of  twenty -four  decimetres.  The  excess  of  light 
and  heat  is  got  rid  of  by  means  of  three  reflectors,  suitably 
arranged.  The  image  of  the  sun  thus  obtained  is  per- 
fectly white  and  well  defined  ; the  intensity  of  the  light 
can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  and  the  heat  is  almost 
nothing  at.  the  eye-picee,  so  that  the  observer  is  enabled 
to  work  comfortably  for  many  hours. 


Jj.omc  Cmcspnlmttc. 

♦ 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir,^ — 1 take  the  liberty  of  directing  attention  to 
some  important  matters,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
brought  under  your  consideration  at  the  conference. 

The  examination  scheme  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was 
established  with  special  reference  to  the  Institutions  in 
union  ; it  is  now  fairly  before  the  public  ; it  has  had  a fail- 
trial,  and  has  met  with  a.  large  amount  of  sympathy  and 
support.  It  is  no  longer  a doubtful  experiment,  but  an 
established  fact. 

You  are  aware  that  the  work  of  the  Examiners  has 
been  entirely  gratuitous.  Now,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  professional  men  can  give  their  time  and 
attention  year  after  year  without  some  renumeration , if 
not  to  the  full  extent  of  their  services,  at  least  sufficient 
to  establish  that  permanency  and  proper  relationship  which 
ought  to  exist  between  the  Examiners,  the  Council,  and 
the  Institutions.  As  far  as  regards  the  Institutions,  no 
pecuniary  help  can  be  expected  from  them.  A very 
large  number  of  Institutions  are  suffering  from  pecuniary 
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difficulties,  which  have  in  some  instances  been  accumu- 
lated for  years.  The  Marylebone  Free  Library,  now 
closed,  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution,  founded  by 
Dr.  Birkbeck,  and  Crosby  Hall,  are  all  evidences  of  the 
great  difficulty  in  sustaining  these  Institutions  in  a state 
of  efficiency  and  usefulness.  A certain  source  of  income, 
however  small,  is  much  better  than  the  fluctuations  to 
which  some  localities  are  subject.  The  Institutions  pos- 
sess sufficient  influence  in  many  towns,  if  properly  organ- 
ised to  ensure  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Ewart’s  Bill ; this 
would  secure  a small,  but  permanent  source  of  income, 
and  obviate,  in  a great  degree,  those  difficulties  which 
destroy  good  intentions  and  cripple  the  educational  efforts 
of  many  Institutions. 

A large  number  of  Institutions  do  nothing  towards 
preparing  candidates  for  Examination ; but  every  Insti- 
tution with  200  members  ought  to  have  one  or  two 
classes  for  systematic  instruction,  and  these  classes  might 
be  carried  on  without  interfering  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  ordinary  lectures  and  arrangements,  and,  where 
it  is  possible,  (and  I am  ready  to  believe  these  places 
very  few,)  a good  day-school  should  be  established,  where 
the  child  of  the  artizan  and  mechanic  could  learn  some- 
thing more  useful  than  what  he  finds  in  the  generality 
of  national  schools.  There  should  be  a closer  relation- 
ship between  all  the  public  educational  Institutions  of 
the  same  place.  A great  amount  of  power  is  lost  by 
diffusion  ; this  struck  me  as  being  particularly  the  case 
at  Nottingham,  and  some  other  places.  The  late  ex- 
aminations seem  to  show  that  we  must  not  expect  many 
candidates  who  have  passed  30  years  of  age.  Our  hopes 
and  efforts  must  be  chiefly  directed  to  apprentices,  clerks, 
and  young  men  leaving  school ; and  I think  it  will  appear 
that  the  average  standard  of  attainment  this  year  is 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  past.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  several  places  during 
the  past  year,  a great  effort  has  been  made  with 
special  reference  to  the  present.  Examination  classes  at 
the  Polytechnic  wTefe  established  entirely  on  the  faith 
of  these  Examinations,  and  the  subjects  taught  were 
those  laid  down  in  the  Society’s  programme;  some  of  the 
subjects  were  discontinued  in  the  second  term,  because 
we  had  very  few  students ; the  largest  classes  were 
those  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  bookkeeping,  chemistry, 
French  and  German.  The  other  subjects,  such  as  Eng- 
lish literature  (which  is  rather  vague,)  geography,  and 
English  history,  are  subjects  which  persons  can  read  up 
by  their  own  fireside.  We  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
getting  attendance  at  these  classes ; some  of  the  students 
came  seven  and  eight  miles.  I never  believed  in  the 
objection.  We  cannot  get  persons  to  attend.  Depend  upon 
it,  it  is  not  from  any  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
young  men,  but  from  defective  power  of  the  teachers,  or 
bad  arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  Institution  ; a zea- 
lous and  enthusiastic  teacher  will  sustain  the  interest  of 
his  class  under  many  difficulties  and  discouragements. 

There  are  four  things  essential  for  success  in  class 
teaching : 

A comfortable  room  supplied  with  suitable  apparatus. 

Men'  who  are  good  teachers  selected  if  possible  from 
the  class  they  have  to  teach. 

The  terms  of  admission  must  be  low. 

There  must  be  some  definite  object  to  work  for. 

The  great  value  of  material  external  influences  has 
been  very  much  overlooked  in  education.  A cold,  damp, 
miserable- looking  cellar,  under  some  chapel  or  railway- 
arch,  is  not  a place  to  inspire  any  lofty  sentiment  or  noble 
effort.  If  there  is  one  room  more  dirty  and  cheerless 
than  another,  make  that  the  class  room.  I was  once 
offered  a cellar  in  an  Institution  free  of  charge,  if  I would 
go  to  the  expense  of  partitioning  off  the  coals  and  laying 
on  the  gas.  A cheerful  tire,  a tastefully-papered  room, 
a good  light,  and  soft  seats,  attract  hundreds  of  men  to 
tile  public  house.  The  colour  of  the  ceiling,  the  pattern 
on  the  walls, the  cleanliness  of  the  room,  and  the  shape 
of  the  door  handle,  are  all  elements  in  the  education  of 


men  as  well  as  children,  too  important  to  be  despised.  If 
you  would  do  anything  in  teaching,  first  get  a comfortable 
class-room.  The  selection  of  teachers  for  some  subjects 
would  be  rather  difficult,  but  those  subjects  in  which 
there  is  the  largest  number  of  candidates  are  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  a National  School,  except  French,  Chemistry, 
and  German.  No  place  of  any  size  can  be  without  one 
or  two  good  teachers,  who  would  gladly  undertake  this 
work  if  you  paid  them  liberally  for  their  services.  As  a 
general  rule,  a gratuitous  or  cheap  teacher  is  of  no  use 
except  in  a Sunday  School. 

If  technical  subjects  are  required,  then  several  schools 
and  Institutions  should  group  themselves,  and  the  teacher 
must  go  from  one  to  the  other,  the  same  as  the  Art 
masters  in  provincial  schools. 

The  terms  of  admission  to  a class  must  be  influenced 
by  local  circumstances.  Persons  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Institution  should  be  admitted  to  the  class  on  the 
payment  of  a small  entrance-fee,  but  under  any  circum- 
stances the  fee  must  not  he  high.  We  had  a fee  of  5s.  for 
each  class  at  the  Polytechnic.  The  first  term  commenced 
in  September,  and  ended  in  January.  The  second  term 
commenced  in  January,  and  ended  the  week  before  tho 
Society  of  Arts  examination.  There  were  16  lessons 
upon  a subject  in  each  term,  each  lesson  occupying  about 
one  hour  and  a half. 

I know  some  persons  will  say.  do  not  make  it  too 
cheap ; if  you  do,  it  will  not  be  valued  ; but  they  forget 
that  it  is  not  the  price,  hut  the  quality  which  makes  it 
either  cheap  or  dear.  What  extraordinary  efforts  are 
made  by  parents  to  get  their  children  into  schools  where 
the  education  is  entirely  free — these  schools  are  not  the 
less  valued  on  that  account.  If  you  fix  a high  price,  you 
exclude  young  men  and  apprentices,  who  have  only  a 
few  shillings  at  their  disposal,  and  give  some  truth  to 
the  unanswerable  objection,  I cannot  afford  to  attend  the 
class.  Before  a man  will  make  much  sacrifice  to  obtain 
education,  he  must  himself  have  enjoyed  some  of  its  ad- 
vantages. It  is  idle  to  suppose  young  men  will  forsake 
the  public-house  and  places  of  amusement  for  the  class- 
room, unless  there  is  some  powerful  motive — some  tangi- 
ble benefit  to  be  gained.  You  may  preach  to  young  men 
about  the  beauties  of  Shakspeare,  hut  tliej^  understand  an 
increase  of  salary  much  better.  You  must  deal  with 
society  as  you  find  it.  The  higher  motives  to  learning- 
are  not  yet  understood  by  the  masses.  Prizes  may  do 
something  towards  inaugurating  a plan  of  examinations, 
but  these  rewards  for  exertions  cannot  last — the  scheme 
must  stand  upon  its  own  merits.  Let  the  certificates  of 
the  Society  be  made  a condition  of  promotion  and  success. 
Make  education  a necessity,  and  you  will  require  uo  other 
stimulant  to  exertion.  The  time  now  spent  by  young 
men  in  listless  idleness,  or  in  a public-house,  would  be 
occupied  with  a view  to  their  own  advancement  in  life. 
The  natural  aptitude  for  business  is  strengthened  by  the 
mental  training  necessary  for  examination.  The  effort 
to  solve  an  ordinary  question  in  arithmetic  is  not  without 
its  commercial  value. 

Are  those  large  employers  of  labour  who  have  signed 
the  declaration  of  confidence  in  the  Society  of  Arts  pre- 
pared to  show  their  faith  in  this  movement  by  filling  up 
vacancies  as  they  occur  in  their  establishments  (other 
things  being  equal),  with  men  holding  the  Society  of  Arts 
certificates.  Do  this,  and  a great  impulse  would  bo 
given  to  education.  The  Mechanics’  Institutes  through- 
out the  country  would  become  centres  of  useful  learning. 
Every  man  would  understand  that  his  own  success  in  life 
depended  mainly  on  himself. 

An  effort  ought  also  to  be  made  to  obtain  a certain 
number  of  free  nominations  for  the  public  service.  I 
think  the  Institutions  in  Union  have  a right  to  this,  and 
their  opinion  on  the  subject  should  be  represented  to  the 
proper  authorities  in  plain  and  unmistakable  language. 
The  education  of  the  country  must  claim  for  itself  the 
right  to  those  employments  in  the  State  for  which  the 
public  pay.  The  system  of  patronage  must  not  stand  in 
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the  way  of  meritorious  effort  ancl  self-sacrifice.  Young 
gentlemen  incapable  of  doing  the  public  work  must  not 
sit  in  chairs  to  the  exclusion  of  better  men.  1 hope  the 
conference  will  express  an  opinion  on  this  subject. 

The  Institutions  can  command  considerable  local  influ- 
ence. The  leading  men  of  the  neighbourhood  subscribe 
to  their  funds,  and  support  them  in  a variety  of  ways. 
There  is  a latent  impression  that  there  is  something- 
good  in  these  Institutions,  and  that  they  may  be  turned 
to  useful  account.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  induce 
private  establishments  and  public  companies  to  fill  up 
situations  with  persons  who  can  show  some  evidence  of 
mental  as  well  as  physical  and  moral  aptitude. 

Petitions  should  begot  up  by  every  Institution  in  union, 
and  presented,  by  either  the  borough  or  county  members, 
in  support  of  the  prayer  contained  in  the  petition  pre- 
sented to  parliament  by  Colonel  Sykes,  the  chairman 
of  the  Council.  Classes  should  be  formed,  if  only  in 
one  or  two  subjects  ; every  Institution  should  make  an 
effort  to  sent  up  one  or  two  candidates  at  the  next  exami- 
nation. The  Society  of  Arts  can  do  little  without  local 
co-operation  and  local  effort.  The  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  law  in  reference  to  the  rating  of  Institutions,  has 
been  a subject  of  discussion  and  complaint  at  every  con- 
ference, yet  how  few  Institutions  have  petitioned  in  sup- 
of  Mr.  Hutt’s  Bill.  This  indifference  does  not,  I am  sure, 
arise,  as  is  sometimes  thought,  in  the  little  interest 
which  Institutions  feel  in  the  efforts  of  the  Society.  It 
would  be  well  if  some  closer  relationship  could  be  estab- 
lished between  the  Society  and  the  Institutions,  beyond 
the  mere  meeting  of  delegates  once  a-year,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Journal. 

The  Secretary  is  the  most  important  person  in  any  In- 
stitution ; he  is,  in  most  cases,  an  unpaid  officer.  The 
little  time  he  has  at  his  disposal  is  a few  minutes  snatched 
from  business  or  recreation.  If  his  duties,  so  far  as  the 
Institution  is  concerned,  are  neglected,  if  papers  sent  by 
the  Society  of  Arts  are  not  noticed,  you  cannot  complain. 
The  man  works  for  nothing,  and,  in  many  cases,  he  would 
be  glad  of  some  one  to  relieve  him  of  the  duties  altogether. 

It  must  not  be  thought  from  this  letter  that  I regard 
examinations  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a powerful 
incentive  to  exertion,  and  a valuable  means  of  education. 
The  Society  of  Arts  has  before  it  a career  of  great 
usefulness.  Time  will  show  how  it  has  fulfilled  its 
mission.  If  it  can  reach  the  working  classes  and  invest 
their  daily  toil  with  that  dignity  and  sentiment  which 
properly  belongs  to  labour,  but  which  cannot  be  realised 
in  darkness  and  ignorance,  its  labour  will  not  have  been 
in  vain.  To  refine  their  tastes  and  elevate  their  condi- 
tion. not-  by  doing  things  for  them,  but  by  teaching  them 
to  do.  things  for  themselves  ; to  discipline  the  mind  and 
give  it  the  power  of  teaching  as  well  as  governing  itself ; 
to  inspire  the  humblest  with  confidence  to  pursue  paths 
open  to  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  highest;  to  withdraw 
the  veil  of  ignorance,  and  reward  the  meritoripus  effort 
of  the  poorest ; so  far  as  it  accomplishes,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  any  of  these  objects,  it  promotes  the  true  educa- 
tion of  the  people. 

I am,  &c., 

J.  C.  BUCKMASTEE. 


INCKEASED  SUPPLIES  OF  COTTON. 

Sin,- — The  observations  ot  Gen.  Colebrooke  on  India 
contain  so  much  that  is  valuable  and  practicable,  that 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  induce  others  to  follow  up,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts , a subject  so  important 
as  the  development  of  the  resources  of  India. 

, I am  glad  to  have  the  support  of  Gen.  Sir  William 
Colebrooke  that  railways  in  India  will  be  available  for 
tlie  conveyance  of  cotton  and  other  heavy  goods,  and 
that  it  is  a mistake  to  assume  they  will  not.  This  is  a 
subject  I worked  out  years  ago,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
data  on  which  I proceeded  has  been  confirmed  by  the  pro- 
gress of  railway  traffic.  The  mere  cost  of  haulage  forms 


only  one  part  of  the  total  cost  of  conveyance.  The  evi- 
dence placed  in  my  hands  by  Sir  Macdonald  Stephenson, 
the  Managing  Director  of  the  East  Indian  Eailway,  the 
latS  Mr.  Ileath,  and  the  late  John  Chapman,  the  author 
of  the  “ Cotton  and  Commerce”  of  India,  showed  that 
the  cost  of  transport  of  cotton  in  small  bullock  hackeries 
was  enhanced  by  waste,  deterioration,  theft,  and  loss  of 
interest,  so  that  in  many  parts  of  India  the  cost  is  carried 
to  a shilling  a mile,  a sum  enormous  in  proportion  to  the 
assumed  cheapness  of  transport  in  India ; nor  is  water 
transport  advantageous  in  comparison  with  railway  tran- 
sport. A cheap  and  quick  conveyance  to  market  saves 
interest  and  secures  a favourable  price.  There,  is  besides, 
one  element  in  the  question,  which  tends  to  give  a per- 
manent preponderance  to  the  railway,  and  that  is  the 
rise  in  prices  of  labour  and  commodities  which  is  taking 
place  in  India,  and  which  will  ultimately  place  Indian 
prices  on  a level  with  those  of  Europe.  This  is  an 
economical  process  now  in  progress  which  has  met 
with  very  little  attention,  but  which  is  inevitable  in  its 
operation.  Just  in  the  same  way  as  Ireland  has  been 
affected,  and  as  the  poorest  countries  in  Europe  are  being- 
affected,  by  the  adjustment  of  prices,  not  to  an  average 
but  to  a maximum  level,  so  will  India  come  under  the 
dominion  of  the  same  law.  This,  too,  will  be  a great 
means  for  promoting  the  prosperity  of  India.  Just  as 
the  Irish  labourer  and  the  small  Irish  farmer  now  enjoy 
comforts  and  luxuries  unattainable  in  the  era  of  low 
prices,  so  will  the  condition  of  the  Hindoo  labourer  make 
him  a better  consumer,  when  receiving  European  wages, 
than  when  vegetating  on  a rupee  a month. 

The  extension  of  the  railway  system,  so  far  from  being 
a -diversion  of  capital  from  works  of  irrigation  and  canal- 
isation, and  inimical  to  them,  will,  in  its  development, 
become  the  most  powerful  engine  for  their  promotion. 
VVhat  is  wanted  for  those  works  of  irrigation  and  canal- 
isation is  not  foreign  capital,  but  the  right  application  of 
Indian  capital.  A railway,  it  is  true,  requires  at  present 
foreign  rails,  chairs,  engines,  and  carriages,  but  a canal 
consists  of  Indian  earth  thrown  up  in  mounds  by  Indian 
labour,  fed  with  Indian  rice.  The  surplus  or  unemployed 
labour  of  India,  under  proper  direction,  is  sufficient  to 
supply  India  with  roads,  canals,  and  water-courses,  with- 
out any  introduction  of  foreign  capital,  and  with  a very 
small  amount  of  home  floating  capital.  What  is  chiefly 
wanted  is  the  free  exercise  of  European  enterprise,  so  that 
the  resources  of  India  may  be  turned  to  the  best  account  . 

As  General  Colebrooke  shows,  our  permanent  settlers 
in  India  can  scarcely  be  counted  by  hundreds,  and  yet 
how  much  has  been  done  by  them  for  the  improvement 
of  India  ! Give  these  few  the  railway  train,  instead  of 
the  river  boat  or  road  palanquin,  and  you  enable  them  to 
go  over  five  or  ten  times  the  space  of  ground,  and,  in  so 
far,  to  compensate  for  their  paucity  of  numbers  by  in- 
creased activity  ; nor  will  the  pecuniary  results  be  incon- 
siderable. The  railway  fares  of  the  European  community 
will  not  amount  to  much,  but  the  increased  supply  of 
cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  jute,  and  other  produce  under  such 
agency,  will  afford  a vast  and  compensating  revenue. 

Bring  European  activity  to  bear  on  the  cotton  supply, 
and  the  cultivator  will  receive  effective  encouragement ; 
the  several  classes  of  soil  will,  as  General  Colebrooke  has 
intimated,  be  devoted  to  the  kinds  of  cotton  cultivation 
appropriate  for  them,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  home  and 
foreign  markets  will  be  suitably  complied  with.  With- 
out railway  communication,  however,  these  desirable 
results  cannot  be  anticipated.  Let  us  take  the  case  of 
the  Morung,  near  Darjeeling,  in  which  the  indefatigable 
superintendent,  Dr.  Campbell,  is  engaged  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  Sea  Island  cotton.  A quarter  of  a century 
ago,  there  was  no  European,  and  only  a wild  aboriginal 
population  scattered  over  the  jungle,  and  such  is  the 
general  condition  of  neglect  of  the  great  belt  of  the  Terai. 
Now,  by  the  exertions  of  the  small  English  community 
of  Darjeeling  at  the  proposed  terminus  of  the  Northern 
Bengal  Eailway,  cultivation  generally  has  been  extended, 
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and  tea  planting  has  been  successfully  introduced.  Give 
but  efficient  access  to  these  regions,  and  on  the  healthy 
slopes  of  the  sub-Himalayas  an  extensive  European  colo- 
nization can  he  established.  Instead  of  the  one  small 
town  of  Darjeeling,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole 
country  should  not  be  filled  with  towns  and  cities,  in- 
habited by  a healthy  and  thriving  English  population. 
Darjeeling,  for  instance,  though  400  miles  from  Calcutta, 
needs  only  the  construction  of  the  200  miles  of  the 
Northern  Bengal  Railway  to  place  it  in  full  railway  com- 
munication with  the  seaport,  and  emigrants  could  he 
carried  up  cheaply  and  without  danger  to  health.  Emi- 
grants at  New  York  are  carried  500  or  1000  miles  up 
country,  by  emigrant  trains,  for  five  dollars,  to  Canada  or 
Michigan,  and  for  ten  or  twenty  rupees  the  English 
mechanic  would  be  carried  from  Calcutta  to  Darjeeling 
or  Simla. 

The  Mahomedans,  Gen.  Colebrooke  states,  have  left 
behind  them  their  ten  millions  of  descendants  in  India, 
but  if  we,  as  he  urges,  are  to  introduce  permanent  set- 
tlers, it  must  be  in  the  healthy  regions  of  the  Himalayas 
and  Neilgherries  and  not  in  the  plains ; and  the  seats  of 
emigration  must  be  made  accessible,  like  Michigan, 
Canada  West,  Nebraska,  or  Kansas,  by  railways;  and 
surely,  if  the  wilderness  of  Michigan  and  Nebraska  will 
pay  for  railways,  India  will  pay. 

One  thing  India  wants  is  to  be  well  known  by  the  Eng- 
lish public,  and  this  can  only  be,  by  such  channels  as  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  and  its  Journal,  and  such  communications 
as  those  of  Gen.  Colebrooke. — I am,  &c., 

HYDE  CLARKE. 

42,  Basinghall-street,  E.C.  June  Sth,  1857. 


NAUTILUS  DIVING  MACHINE. 

Sin, — In  the  last  number  of  the  Society’s  Journal,  a 
short  report  is  given  of  the  experiments  with  the  Nau- 
tilus Diving  Apparatus.  As  one  of  those  present  during 
the  experiments,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  a simple  elec- 
tric telegraph  wire  were  carried  from  the  engine  barge 
into  the  machine,  additional  safety  would  be  afforded  to 
the  divers  in  case  the  air-tubes  became  separated  from 
the  machine,  orfrom  anyunforeseencircumstancethecom- 
pressed  air  in  the  chambers  were  unequal  to  lifting  the 
machine.  I venture  to  throw  out  this  suggestion,  and 
if  you  consider  it  worth  the]  space  it  will  occupy  in  print, 
perhaps  you  will  insert  it  in  the  Journal. 

I am,  &c.,  A.  B.  C. 


jq(  Institutions. 


Basingstoke. — The  sixteenth  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  Mechanics’  Institution  took  place  on  Monday  even- 
ing, April  27th,  at  the  Institution  rooms,  and  attracted 
an  unusually  large  attendance  of  members,  who  mani- 
fested the  greatest  interest  in  the  proceedings.  Among 
those  present  were  W.  S.  Portal,  Esq.,  the  president, 
II.  Downs,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Lightfoot,  vice-presi- 
dents; R.  S.  Hulbert,  Mayor,  W.  Challis,  Esq.,  Rev.  R. 
Hall,  Messrs.  B.  O.  Johnson,  G.  Franklin,  James  Smith, 
Lazenby,  Elford,  Dew,  G.  B.  Mussellwhite,  Maconochie, 
R.  Nichols,  &c.  W.  S.  Portal,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  secretary  read  the  report,  which  states  that  the  pre- 
sent number  of  members  is  250,  being  an  increase  of  12 
in  the  year,  and  including  a larger  proportion  of  artizafis, 
mechanics,  &c.,  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  libraiy 
consists  of  1,017  volumes  of  instructive  and  useful  litera- 
ture, 58  volumes  of  which  have  been  added  by  purchase, 
and  9 presented,  viz.,  Ruskin’s  works,  including  “ Modern 
Painters,”  “Stones  of  Venice,”  and  “ Seven  Lamps 'of 
Architecture,”  presented  by  G.  Sclater,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and 
Bonnechose’s  “ History  of  France,”  presented  by  the  Rev. 
E.  V.  Thornton.  The  following  lectures  have  been 
delivered  since  the  last  annual  meeting  : — The  Earl,  of 


Carnarvon,  “ Historical  Sketch  of  Hampshire.”  The 
Rev.  J.  S.  Utterton,  two  lectures — On  “ Popular  Manias” 
and  the  “ Crusades,  with  some  account  of  Chivalry  and 
Don  Quixote.”  The  Rev.  F.  V.  Thornton,  three  lec- 
tures,— on  “ The  Great  French  Revolution.”  The  Rev. 
M.  Harrison,  “ Names  of  Persons,  Christian  and  Sur- 
names, their  Origin,  Whimsicalities  and  Inconsistencies.” 
Rev.  T.  Bacon,  two  lectures, — “ Rough  Notes  of  a Tour 
in  Norway.”  Mr.  Hugh  Wyeth,  dramatic  reading,— 
“Money.”  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Best,  “Sugar, — Its 
History  and  Preparation.”  The  Rev.  L.  M.  Humbert, 
“ The  Normans  in  England,  and  their  Influence  in 
Moulding  Our  National  Character.”  Philip  Sclater,  Esq., 
“ The  United  States  and  Canada.”  Elementary  classes 
have  been  established  during  the  past  winter,  with  con- 
siderable success,  by  the  aid  of  several  ladies  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  who  have  kindly  given  their  ser- 
vices as  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting'gratuitous 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  the 
adult  working  classes  of  the  towrn.  The  report  of  the 
reading-room  and  lending  libraiy,  states  that  the  issue  of 
books  during  the  year  to  the  members  has  been  4,160, 
being  an  average  of  eighty  per  week.  The  financial 
position  of  the  Institution  is  encouraging,  showing  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £210  2s.  3d.,  which,  with  a legacy  of 
£100,  recently  bequeathed  by  the  late  patron  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Institution,  C.  E.  Lefroy.  Esq.,  will  form  a 
handsome  reserve  fund,  towards  obtaining,  whenever 
opportunity  offers,  a more  commodiousand  suitable  build- 
ing. The  Chairman  pointed  out  several  of  the  most 
prominent  transactions  of  the  past  year,  and  the  encou- 
raging position  the  Institution  has  now  attained.  The 
following  members  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  viz.,  Patron — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth; President — W.  S.  Portal,  Esq. ; Vice-Presidents — 
Rev.  S.  B.  Wither,  Rev.  Matt.  Harrison,  R.  Cottle,  C. 
Simmons,  G.  Sclater,  M.Pi,  W.  W.  B.  Beach,  M.P.,  H. 
Downs,  and  R.  S.  Thilbert,  Esqrs.,  and  Rev.  W.  B. 
Lightfoot,  and  Rev.  E.  Geadoil ; Treasurer ■ — Mr.  W. 
Glover  ; Secretary — Mr.  T.  Beard  ; Committee — Messrs. 
Maconochie,  G.  B.  Mussellwhite,  Soper,  Dew,  Challis, 
Lazenby,  Angell,  Chandler,  Easton,  Pestell,  Pidgeon, 
Vanner,  Smith,  Attwood,  Hillier,  and  Klitz.  The 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  gentlemen  who 
kindly  favoured  the  Institution  with  their  valuable 
gratuitous  assistance  as  lecturers  during  the  past  session. 
Also  to  the  mayor.  After  passing  other  votes  of  thanks 
the  meeting  separated. 

Bkighton. — The  committee,  in  presenting  the  sixth 
annual  report  of  the  Mechanics’ Institution,  state  that  at 
no  period  of  its  existence  has  its  popularity  been  greater 
than  at  the  present  time.  The  number  of  members  now 
on  the  books  is  750.  The  funds  are  in  a flourishing  con- 
dition, and  the  enforcement  of  the  fines  has  added 
materially  to  the  revenue,  having  become  a more  import- 
ant item  this  year  than  they  were  during  last.  ^ The 
library  is  in  a very  efficient  state  ; the  number  of  volumes 
is  now  3369,  showing  an  increase  (by  donations  and  pur- 
chase) of  429  vols. , to  the  donors  of  which  thanks  arc 
due,  especially  to  the  last  committee  for  their  magnificent 
presentation  of  150  volumes,  The  circulation  of  books 
during  the  past  year  has  been  very  extensive,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  1 ,400  volumes.  The  reading-room  has  been 
unusually  well  attended  during  the  whole  year.  The 
classes  in  connection  with  the  Institution  are  five  in  number, 
and  have  been  well  attended.  The  elocution  and  literary 
class  is  conducted  by  the  Vice  President,  the  Rev.  A.  J . 
Ross,  to  whom  the  Institution  owes  so  much  ot  its  flourish- 
ing condition.  Two  classes  on  vocal  music  are  conducted 
by  Mr.  W.  Sturgess,  who  merits  the  best  thanks  of  every 
member  for  the  zeal  and  energy  he  has  displayed  in  the 
good  cause  he  has  so  ardently  embraced.  One  class  on 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  conducted  by  T.  W.  Wonfor, 
Esq.,  who  also  merits  many  thanks  for  his  services. 
One  French  class,  which,  during  the  winter,  has  numbered 
upwards  of  60  students,  and  was  conducted  by  Herr  Syree, 
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whose  valuable  services  have  been  lately  lost  to  the  Insti- 
tution by  his  departure  for  Africa,  in  company  with  the 
Bishop  of  Graham’s  Town,  who  is  still  a member  of  this 
Institution.  The  present  teacher  of  the  class  is  Mr. 
O’Callighan,  who  lias  given  great  satisfaction  to  the 
students.  A cricket  club  has  also  been  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  Institution.  A testimonial  has  been 
presented  to  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Ross,  for  the  eminent  services 
he  has  rendered  the  Institution.  During  the  lectures  and 
musical  entertainments  the  room  has  generally  been 
densely  crowded,  and  on  some  occasions  hundreds  have 
been  unable  to  gain  admittance.  To  this  department 
the  Institution  is  greatly  indebted  for  the  flourishing  state 
of  its  funds.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  lectures  and 
entertainments  during  the  past  year,  twelve  having  been 
delivered  gratuitously  - “ Grand  Musical  Entertain- 
ment,” Misses  Mascall;  “The  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Literature  and  Science  in  England,”  Mr.  Montgomery: 
“Ludicrous  in  Life,”  G.  Grossmith,  Esq.;  “Musical 
Entertainment,”  A.  Fairbairn,  Esq.,  and  Misses  Bennett ; 
“ Lecture  ou  Music,”  J.  Edney,  Esq. ; “ The  Nature  of 
the  Belief  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  in  a Future  State  of 
Rewards  and  Punishments,”  Professor  Creasy;  “Local 
Facts  for  Popular  Education,”  Rev.  J.  Griffith,  M.A. ; 
“Recollections  of  the  Opera,”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper; 
“Chaucer,”  Rev.  A.  J.  Ross;  “The  Romance  of  the 
Law  Courts,”  W.  Parsons,  Esq. ;,  “ Chaucer,”  Rev.  A.  J. 
Ross ; “ Musical  Entertainment,”  Sig.  Bianchi,  &c. ; 
“ Historical  Plays  of  Shakspere,”  Rev.  F.  Maurice ; “ The 
Road,  the  River,  and  the  Rail,”  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  Misses 
Mascall ; “ Local  Facts,”  (concluding  lecture)  Rev.  J. 
Griffith,  M.A. ; “Astronomy,”  M.  L.  Phillips,  Esq.; 
“ English  Notions  of  American  Character,”  G.  Grossmith, 
Esq. ; “ Musical  Entertainment,”  Madame  Sala,  and 
the  Brighton  Madrigal  Society;  “New  Zealand,”  W. 
Mantell,  Esq.  ; “ Ancient  Pictures  and  Modern  Painters,” 
M.  Penley,  Esq. ; “ Old  English  and  Patriotic  Songs,” 
G.  Buckland,  Esq. ; “Tower  of  London,”  E.  Cox,  Esq. ; 
“ Musical  Entertainment,”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper;  “Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,”  W.  Parsons,  Esq.;  “Musical  Enter- 
tainment,” Mr.  and  Misses  Edney.  Thanks  are  due  to 
the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  their  valuable 
services : — Madame  Sala,  Revs.  J.  Griffith  and  A.  J.  Ross, 
Professors  Maurice  and  Creasy,  Herr  Kuhe,  M.  L.  Phil- 
lips, M.  Penley,  AV.  Mantell,  and  E.  Cox.  Esqrs.,  Messrs. 
S.  Gates,  W.  and  R.  Devin,  Goldsmith,  Hewitt,  and  the 
members  of  the  Brighton  Madrigal  Society  ; and  to  the 
Mayor  (I.  G.  Bass,  Esq.),  Rev.  J.  Ross,  Conly  Burrows, 
and  Barclay  Phillips,  Esqrs.,  for  services  rendered  at  the 
Soiree.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected 
officers  for  the  present  year  : — President. — The  Most  Noble 
the  Marquis  of  Bristol ; Vice  Presidents— J . Cordy 
Burrows,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  Griffith,  M.A.,  F.  M'errifield,  Esq., 
Rev.  A.  J.  Ross;  Hon.  Vice-Presidents — Admiral  Sir  G. 

B.  Pechell,  M.P.,  Lord  Alfred  Ilervey,  J.  Andrews,  Esq., 

C.  J.  Bond,  Esq,,  Mr.  Alderman  Burn,  Mr.  Alderman 
Cobb,  A.  Cobbett,  Esq.,  Herr  Kuhe,  S.  Laing,  Esq.,  P. 
O’Brien,  Esq.,  M.  Penley,  Esq.,  M.  L.  Phillips,  Esq.,  P. 
Salomons,  Esq.,  T.  AV.  AVonfor,  Esq. ; Treasurer — I.  G. 
Bass,  Esq.,  (Mayor);  Trustees — C.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  W. 
Coningham,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.,  J.  Law- 
rence, Esq.,  J.  Rogers,  Esq.,  M.  D.  Scott,  Esq. ; Auditors 
—Mr.  Coppard,  E.  Cornford,  Esq.,  Mr.  C.  Stone ; Com- 
mittee— Mr.  J.  Attwick,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Child,  Mr.  ,J. 
Feist,  Mr.  Griffiths,  Mr.  J.  Saunders,  Mr.  H.  Scrase,  Mr. 
Smith,  Air.  Venner;  Secretary— Mr.  James  Howell;  Libra- 
rian and  Collector,  pro.  tem. — Mr.  Crocker. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  AVEEK. 

Mon.  Geographical,  84.  I.  Lieut.-Col.  Grant,  “ A Description  of 
Vancouver’s  Island.”  II.  “Extracts  from  the  Proceedings 
of  the  North  Australian  Expedition.”  III.  Dr.  Macdonald, 
R.N.,  “ Report  of  the  Expedition  for  the  Exploration  of 
the  ltewa  River  and  its  tributaries." 

Toes.  Society  of  Arts,  11.  Distribution  of  Prizes.  6.  One  Hun- 
dred and  Third  Anniversary  Dinner,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Med.  and  Chirurg.,  8J. 

Zoological,  9. 

Wed.  Society  of  Arts,  10.  Conference  of  Representatives  of  Insti- 
tutions in  Union,  4.  Annual  General  Meeting, 

Royal  Soc.  Lit.,  4£. 

TmiRS.  Royal  Society  Club,  6.  Anniversary, 

Numismatic,  7.  Anniversary. 

Fri.  United  Service  Inst.,  3.  Lieut.-Col,  Dixon,  “ The  Rifle  and 
its  probable  influence  on  Modern  Warfare." 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 


Erratum: — In  the  last  number  but  one  of  the  Journal, 
page  425,  col.  2,  line  22,  for  “ nitrogenous”  read  “ heteroee- 

noAna  ” 


SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

Par.  No. 

Delivered  on  May  29. 

28  (1).  High  Sheriffs  (Ireland) — Correspondence. 

50.  Metropolis  Turnpike  Roads — 31st  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 
Delivered  on  30///  May , and  3rd  and  Ath  June . 

8.  Cambridge  University — Copies  of  Two  Statutes. 

9.  Oxford  University— Copies  of  Three  Ordinances. 

51.  East  India  (Madras  Presidency,  &c.) — Papers. 

38.  Civil  Services,  Estimates — Classes  1 and  2. 

46.  Foreign  Sugar — Account. 

47.  Sugar — Return. 

62.  Enfield  Factory — Account. 

55.  Fisheries  (France)— Copy  of  an  Order  in  Council. 

57.  Malt,  &c. — Return. 

64.  Mercantile  Marine  Fund — Return. 

65.  Court  of  Session  ( Scotland) — Return. 

26.  Local  Acts — Admiralty  Reports — (41),  Fraserburgh  Harbour; 
(42),  River  Slaney  Improvement. 

36.  Bills — Protection  of  Female  Children  and  Idiots. 

37.  Savings  Banks  (No.  2). 

38.  Joint  Stock  Companies’  Act  Amendment. 

39.  Turnpike  Trusts  Abolition  (Ireland). 

Superannuation  Act — Report  of  the  Commissioners. 

Delivered  on  June  5. 

38  (3).  Civil  Services,  Estimates — Class  3. 

63.  Ordnance  Survey  (Scotland)— Return. 

33.  Bill— Medical  and  Surgical  Sciences  (Queen’s  University)  (Ire- 
land). 

Delivered  on  June  6tk  and  3th. 

33.  East  India  (Opium) — Further  Returns. 

56.  Tobacco— Return. 

58.  National  Collections — Return. 

59.  Public  Works  (Ireland) — Account. 

61.  Spirit  Licenses  (Ireland) — Returns. 

67.  Dover  Mail  Packet  Contract — Return. 

68.  Ecclesiastical  Commission  (Ireland) — Return. 

69.  Income-tax — Return. 

60.  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners — Account. 

70.  Foreign  Shipping — Account. 

73.  Savings  Banks— Return. 

26.  Local  Acts— Admiralty  Reports— (43),  Borough  of  Portsmouth 
Improved  Water  Supply;  (44),  Orkney  Roads. 

34.  Bills — Tenant  Right  (Ireland). 

35.  Scientific  and  Literary  Societies. 

42.  Alehouse  Licensing. 

43.  r Burials. 

44.  Married  Women’s  Reversionary  Interest. 

41.  Joint  Stock  Companies  (amended). 

46.  Court  of  Exchequer  (Ireland). 

First  Session,  1857. 

137  (1).  Poor  Relief — Further  Return. 

Delivered  on  June  3th. 

45.  Bill — County  Cess  (Ireland). 

Delivered  on  June  10///. 

38.  Civil  Services  Estimates — Classes  4 and  5. 

71.  East  India  (Nawab  of  Surat) — Return. 

48.  Bills— Joint  Stock  Companies  Act  Amendment  (amended). 

51.  Sound  Dues. 

Persia — Correspondence. 

Persia — Treaty  of  Peace. 

Delivered  on  June  11///. 

72.  Loan  Societies — Abstract  of  Accounts. 

75.  Registration  of  Voters  (Scotland)  Act— Return. 

80.  Courts  of  Law  (Dublin) — Copies  of  Letters. 

82.  Guano — Correspondence. 

88.  Church  Rates — Return. 

47.  Bills — Probates  and  Letters  of  Administration. 

49.  ■■  ■ ■ Pimlico  Improvements. 

63.  Reformatory  School. 

55.  Inclosure  Acts. 

58.  — Militia  (Ireland). 

Delivered  on  June  12///. 

26.  Local  Acts— Admiralty  Reports— (45),  Wexford  Free  Bridge 
(46),  Norfolk  Estuary  Acts  Amendment, 
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78.  Army  (Sums  Paid  to  Relatives  of  Officers  in  lieu  of  Pensions, 
&c.,  &c.) — Return. 

31.  Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland) — General  Orders. 

84.  Savings  Banks  (Number  of  Depositors,  &c.) — Accounts. 

85.  Savings  Banks — Return. 

50.  Bills— Public  Offices  Extension. 

54.  Grand  Juries  (Metropolitan  Police  District). 

57.  Charitable  Uses. 

Delivered  on  June  13 th  and  \5th. 

66.  Riff  Pirates — Return. 

90,  Incumbered  Estates  Court  (Ireland) — Correspondence. 

95,  Railway  and  Canal  Bills— Fourth  Report  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

{From  Gazette , June  12.] 

Dated  20th  March-,  1857. 

778,  Joseph  FranQois  Maire,  36,  Rue  de  l’Echiqiiier,  Paris — An  im- 
proved cooking  apparatus,  producing  a saving  of  fuel  and 
time. 

Dated  30 th  March , 1857. 

874.  John  Horace  Taylor,  24,  Alma-street,  Hoxton — Improvements 
in  apparatus  for  regulating  the  flow  of  fluids  applicable  to 
waterclosets  and  other  similar  purposes. 

Dated  30 th  April , 1857. 

1213.  Henry  Ball,  Great  Russell-street,  Birmingham — Improvements 
in  repeating  and  other  fire-arms. 

Dated  0th  May , 1857. 

1268.  Louis  Le  Chevalier  Cottam,  Winsley  street,  Oxford-street — 
Improvements  in  stable  fittings. 

1270.  William  Wilkins,  Wapping— An  improved  method  of  laying 
submarine  telegraph  cables. 

1272.  Henry  Elliott  Hoole,  Green  Lane  Works,  Sheffield — Improve- 
ments in  stove  grates. 

Dated  19 th  May , 1857. 

1403.  Charles  Reeves,  Birmingham— New  or  improved  grinding  and 
polishing  machinery,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
knives,  matchets,  swords,  and  other  similar  articles. 

1409,  John  Watson  Burton,  and  George  Pye,  Ipswich — An  improve- 
ment in  pressing  and  crushing  flax,  hemp,  and  other  fibrous 
substances. 

Dated  20 th  May , 1857. 

1415.  Paul  Ingwersen,  452,  New  Oxford-street— A certain  remedy  to 
prevent  and  dissolve  the  deposits  in  boilers  and  steam  gene- 
rators. (A  communication.) 

Dated  22 nd  May , 1857. 

1443.  William  llensman,  Linslade,  Buckinghamshire  — Improve- 
ments in  drills  for  sowing  seeds  and  depositing  manure. 

1449.  John  Ralph  Engledue,  and  William  Cullis,  Southampton — 
Improvements  in  ventilators  for  ships’  cabins,  apartments, 
and  places. 

Dated  21th  May,  1857. 

1481.  James  Edgar  Cook,  Greenock,  N.B. — An  improved  composi- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  the  decay  and  fouling  of  ships' 
bottoms  and  other  exposed  surfaces. 

1485.  William  Stettinius  Clark,  133,  High  Holborn— Improvements 
in  printing  presses.  (A  communication.) 

1487.  William  Stettinius  Clark  and  Benjamin  Moore,  133, High  IIol- 
born — Improvements  in  churns  for  producing  butter.  (A 
communication.) 

1489.  Robert  Parkinson  and  John  Standish,  Blackburn — Improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  used  in  the  preparation  of 
cotton,  wrool,  flax,  or  other  fibrous  materials  to  be  spun. 

1491.  William  Irlam  Ellis,  Vulcan  Foundry,  near  Warrington — 
Certain  improvements  in  steam  engines. 

1493.  Robert  Low,  Union-street,  Woolwich,  and  William  Press, 
Stepney  Causeway — A certain  new  improvement  or  new 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  vices. 

1495,  Edward  Welch,  Pcnge,  Surrey — Improvements  in  fireplaces 
and  flues,  and  apparatus  connected  therewith. 

1497.  Jean  Leonard  Codet-Negrier,  Paris — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots,  shoes,  harness,  and  other  articles. 

1501.  John  Williamson  and  Francis  Williamson,  Keighley,  York- 
shire, John  Wright,  Grifio  Mill,  Haworth,  Bradford,  and 
Joseph  Wadsworth,  Oldfield,  Keighley— Improvements  in 
looms. 

1503.  Ferdinand  Jossa,  St.  Helen’s  Colliery,  near  Bishops  Auckland, 
Durham — Improvements  in  hammers  worked  by  atmospheric 
pressure. 

1505.  Milivoi  Fetrovitch,  Belgrade,  Servia— The  improvement  of 
projectiles  used  with  fire-arms. 

1507.  Thomas  Taylorson  Jopling,  Dunning-strcct  Foundry,  Sunder- 
land— Improvements  in  water  gauges  of  steam  boilers. 

1509.  Richard  Edward  Hodges,  Southampton-row,  Bloomsbury— 
Improvements  in  gauges  and  scales. 

1511.  William  Edward  Newton,  06,  Chancery-lanc— An  improved 
method  of  applying  photography  to  the  use  of  engravers. 
(A  communication.) 

1513.  Thomas  Hart,  Watt's-tcrrace,  Old  Kont-road— Improvements 
in  tho  manufacture  of  lamp  glasses,  applicable  to  railway 
carriage  and  other  lamps. 

Dated  28 th  May , 1857. 

1515,  Alexander  Simpson,  77,  Chaaccry-lanc — A new  01’  improved 

slop  and  toilet  pail.  (A  communication.) 


Dated  29th  May,  1851.  . , 

1519.  Jean  Salles,  Paris— An  improved  apparatus  for  printing  and 
stamping. 

1521.  James  Merrylees,  Paisley — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
or  production  of  carpets  and  other  ornamental  fabrics. 

Dated  30th  May,  1851. 

1525.  Pierre  Benoit  Chapuis,  3,  Place  des  Repentirs  Guilliotiere, 
Lyons,  France — Improvements  in  machinery  for  manufac- 
turing ribbons,  trimmings,  fringes,  and  healds. 

1527.  Moses  Clark,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Henry  Oldfield,  Foots  Cray,  and 
William  Salmon,  Foots  Cray,  Kent — Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

1529.  Lewis  Fenton  Kenny,  Stanley-street,  Pimlico — Improvements 
in  window  frames  and  sashes. 

1531.  Ralph  Errington  Ridley,  Hexham,  Northumberland — Im 
provements  in  the  permanent  way  of  railways. 

1533.  Ferdinand  Charles  Warlicli,  Hope  cottage,  Kentish -town — 
Improvements  in  generating  steam. 

1535.  George  Hornsey,  Southampton — Improved  apparatus  for  the 
engine  rooms  of  steam  vessels  for  communicating  signals  and 
orders  from  the  captain  on  deck  to  the  engineer  or  attendant 
below. 

Dated  1st  June , 1857. 

1538.  Lazare  Prosper  Lambert- Alexandre  and  Louis  Pierre  Felix 

Mallet,  Paris— Improvements  in  machinery  for  propelling 
vessels. 

1539.  Frank  Perks  Fellows,  Wolverhampton — Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  of  hinges,  cocks,  and  other  jointed  articles,  or. 
articles  of  which  one  part  is  required  to  be  capable  of  turn- 
ing upon,  or  in  another  part  of  the  same  article. 

1541.  John  Aiken  Salmon,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  steam  en- 

gines, and  in  apparatus  for  feeding  boilers  and  in  furnaces. 

1542.  Louis  Laurent  Bequemie,  30,  Rue  de  la  Douane,  Paris — Im- 

provements in  cocks.  (A  communication.) 

1543.  George  Tingle,  Northwood,  near  Hanley,  Staffordshire — An 

improvement  or  improvements  in  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  from  clay  and  other  plastic  substances. 

1545.  Henry  Thompson,  322,  Regent-street — Improvements  in  piano- 

fortes. 

1546.  Thomas  Slater,  Finkee-street,  Hull— An  improvement  in 

ploughs. 

1547.  Stanislaus  Iloga,  I,  Marylebone-street — An  improvement  in 

coating  the  surfaces  of  the  cells  of  galvanic  batteries,  and 
also  the  surfaces  of  crucibles. 

1549.  Henri  Laurent  Muller,  junr.  Paris— A new  means  of  advertising. 
Dated  2nd  June , 1857. 

1551.  William  Stettinius  Clark  and  Benjamin  Moore,  133,  High 

Ilolhorn — Improvements  in  animal  traps. 

1552.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  London,  Paris, 

and  Brussels — Improved  means cf  floating  submerged  bodies. 

( A communication. ) 

1553.  Newton  Bentley,  Salford,  and  John  Alcock,  Little  Bolton — 

Improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  forging  and 
stamping  metals,  which  is  also  applicable  to  pile-driving, 
crushing  ores  and  seeds,  beetling  and  fulling  woven  fabrics, 
and  other  similar  purposes. 

1554.  James  Allen  and  John  Gibson,  Manchester— An  improved 

union  joint. 

1555.  James  Stevens,  Darlington  Works,  Southwark  Bridge-road— 

Improvements  in  water  gas  meters. 

1556.  Nicolino  Corrado,  4,  Cardington-street,  Hampstead-road—  Im- 

provements in  purifying  fatty  matter. 


Inventions  with  complete  Specifications  Filed. 

1612.  John  Gedge,  4,  Wellington-street  South,  Strand— Improve- 
ments in  constructing  gas  retorts  in  tho  furnaces  of  steam 
engines,  or  other  furnaces.  (A  communication.)— 9th  Juuc, 
1857. 

1617.  Thomas  Halo,  Massachusetts,  U.S. — A new  and  useful  or  im- 
proved apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilating  a building.  (A 
communication.) — 9th  June,  1857. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


June  12  th, 

2963.  John  Smith. 

2965.  John  Metcalf. 

2976.  Charles  Frederic  Vasserot. 
2980.  Frederick  Wm.  Gerhard. 
2988.  John  Platt. 

35.  Thomas  Forsyth. 

151.  Nicolas  Fortune. 

648.  John  Woodley  and  Henry 
Herbert  Swinford. 

929.  David  Joy. 

1059.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
1091.  Gabriel  Arthur. 


June  1 Oth. 

2975.  William  Austin. 

2995.  Francis  Barber  Howell. 
3003.  John  Brown. 

3018.  Thompson  Newbury. 
3028.  Thomas  Lyon  Thurlow. 
3035.  William  Smith. 

3062.  David  Macdonald. 

3082.  George  ltitchic. 

389.  .John  Forest  Watson. 
s36.  John  Henderson. 

863.  William  Ross. 

1069.  Thomas  Richardson. 


Patents  on  which  tile  Stamp  Duty  of  £50  has  hf.en  Paid. 


June  9th. 

1318.  George  James  llinde. 

June  11  th. 

1319.  Robert.  Reeves. 

June  12  th. 

1162.  Jean  Andrb  Cccilc  Nestor 
Delpcch. 


1519.  Victor  Gustave  Abel 
Cuvier. 

June  13  th. 

1299.  Thomas  Wilson,  and  John 
Hadley. 

1303.  John  Davie  Homes  Stir- 
ling. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES. 

The  Prizes  awarded  Ly  the  Society’s  Ex- 
aminers at  the  examination  held  in  London 
during  the  first  week  of  June,  were  distributed 
to  the  successful  candidates  on  Tuesday  morning 
last,  the  23rd  instant,  at  11  o’clock.  The  Right 
Honourable  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P., 
presided. 

The  Secretary  read  some  extracts  from  the 
Reports  of  Examiners,  which  will  be  found  at 
page  4:57. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had,  with  very  great  pleasure, 
complied  with  the  request  that  had  been  preferred  to  him 
to  take  the  chair  upon  the  present  occasion,  because  he 
felt  very  happy  at  all  times  to  fill  any  part  which 
might  show  the  very  deep  and  sincere  interest  which  lie, 
for  one,  felt  in  that  great  question  of  national  education 
which  was  now,  he  was  happy  to  say,  exciting  great 
interest  in  the  countiy.  If  he  told  them  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  numerous  avocations  which 
pressed  upon  him,  he  was,  perhaps,  less  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  system  pursued  by  this  Society  than  he 
ought  to  be,  he  felt  that  any  such  deficiency  on  his 
part  had  been  rendered  unimportant  by  the  very  interest- 
ing statement  which  they  had  just  heard  read  by  the 
secretary.  He  thought  that  statement  taught  them  two 
things  at  least,  one  of  which  was,  that  it  was  quite  clear 
that  the  system  established  by  this  Society — that  part  of 
it,  at  least,  which  they  were  now  considering — was  well 
devised  and  well  adapted  to  its  end,  and  the  other,  per- 
haps, still  more  important,  and  with  which  they  had  to 
deal  more  distinctly,  was  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
this  Society  undoubtedly  owed  to  those  able  and  benevo- 
lent men  who  had  given  the  advantage  of  their  abilities, 
and  who  had  so  kindly  devoted  their  time  to  fulfilling  the 
office  of  the  Examiners.  He  thought  it  was  not  necessary 
to  detain  them  at  any  length  with  his  opening  observa- 
tions, especially  as  the  cause  of  education  could  not  be  ad- 
vanced by  merespeech-making.  If  eloquence  could  educate 
the  people, they  wouldhavebeen  educatedlongago.  There 
was  a vast  number  of  very  enthusiastic  educationists, 
■who  seemed  to  think  that  the  end  they  had  in  view  could 
be  accomplished  by  platform  oratory  year  after  year.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  they  had  had  enough  of  this,  and 
what  he  desired  to  see  was,  action  rather  then  eloquence. 
He  could  not  help  remarking,  that  they  "were  assembled 
at  a moment  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  object  which 
had  brought  them  together.  They  were  assembled  on 
the  middle  day  of  the  three  which  had  been  devoted  to  a 
conference  upon  one  important  branch  of  this  great  ques- 
tion of  education.  His  earnest  hope  was  that  that  confer- 
ence might  notend  in  themere  speech-making  to  which,  no 
doubt,  the  subject  would  give  rise,  but  that  it  would 
prove — as  he  believed  it  would  prove — of  value  by 
leading  to  something  like  energetic  action.  He  be- 
lieved that  a conference,  under  such  auspices,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  general  interest  in  this  great  question,  and 
would  tend  to  disseminate  more  widely  that  information 
which  he  believed  still  to  be  largely  wanted  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  objects  of  the  conference  thus  assembled  were 
very  closely  connected  with  those  which  had  brought 
them  together.  The  great  question  of  education  had 
many  branches  and  many  parts,  and  it  was  very  difficult 
to  say  which  of  the  defects  in  the  present  system  was 
the  most  prominent  and  important ; but,  undoubtedly, 


l.iat  evil  which  the  Educational  Conference  was  assembled 
to  consider  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  import- 
ant, vrz.,  the  very  early  age  at  which,  from  different 
causes,  children  ceased  their  attendances  at  school.  Now, 
in  considering  the  question,  of  course  men  of  sense — 
men  who  wished  to  be  practical — -must  consider  what 
were  the  remedies- — and  he  believed  they  were  va- 
rious^— which  might'  be  afforded;  but  this,  at  all 
; events,  was  most  clear,  that  the  first  duty  was  to  offer 
every  possible  inducement  for  the  children  remaining  at 
school  for  a longer  period  than  was  now  generally  the 
case.  Now,  many  inducements  had  been  considered  and 
carried  out.  They  were  told  in  one  direction  that 
nothing  was  so  certain — nothing  was  so  efficient,  as  the 
system  of  certificates,  in  order  to  give  a well-conducted 
and  a well-educated  boy  a claim  to  employment  in 
virtue  of  the  certificate  of  proficiency  which  he  possessed. 
He  thought  there  was  much  force  in  that  Hew. 
Another  view  was,  that  nothing  would  stimulate  the 
rising  generation — that  nothing  would  act  so  strongly  on 
the  minds,  either  of  the  children  or  parents,  as  the  sys- 
tem of  prizes.  His  own  belief  was  that,  so  far  as  those 
two  incitements  would  operate  alone,  he  did  not  believe 
they  would  be  sufficient.  As  an  auxiliary,  each  might 
be  valuable,  but  he  believed  the  way  to  make 
them  most  valuable  was  to  combine  the  two, — to 
adopt  a system  both  of  certificates  and  prizes.  He 
found  that  that  had  been  the  system  adopted  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  the  efforts  which,  to  their  great 
honour,  they  Were  now  making,  to  give  a stimulus  to 
the  education  of  the  country.  And  here  let  him  remark 
that  the  aims  of  the  Society  of  Arts  were  now  directed 
to  that  particular  portion  of  the  citizens  of  this  country 
who,  after  all,  he  believed,  stood  in  a worse  position  with 
regard  to  education  even  than  the  vast  masses  of  their 
labouring  fellow-men- — he  meant  the  middle  classes. 
The  middle  classes,  he  considered,  stood  greatly  in  need 
of  educational  assistance,  and  it  was  for  their  especial 
benefit  that  the  Society  of  Arts  were  directing  their 
laudable  efforts.  He  could  not  help  reminding  them 
that  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  hopeful  and  healthful 
signs  of  the  times  that,  although  there  was  much  which 
excited  their  regret  as  citizens,  and  their  disapprobation 
as  men,  with  reference  to  the  education  and  training  of 
the  working-classes  of  the  community,  still  they  did 
see  signs  around  them  of  an  improved  feeling  in  these 
respects,  and  that  there  was  a growing  desire  in 
the  country  to  supply  the  deficiences  that  exist,  and  to 
revert,  if  possible,  to  a more  healthy  state  of  things.  He 
might  adduce,  in  proof  of  this  statement,  many  instances 
— to  one  or  two  of  which  only  he  would  advert.  First 
of  all  he  would  allude  to  the  step  which  had  at  length 
been  taken  with  regard  to  the  training  of  our  military 
officers.  In  this  particular  they  had  had  great  neglect 
to  lament.  During  a forty  years’  peace  they  had  been 
indulging  in  the  belief  that  their  armies  were  still  the 
best  in  the  world  : and,  dwelling  on  the  glorious  recollec- 
tions of  the  days  of  Wellington,  they  had  believed  that 
nothing  could  cope  with  the  British  soldier.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  so  far  from  a lengthened  period  of  uninter- 
rupted peace  having  enervated  our  race,  the  gallantry 
and  bravery  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  were  as  great  as  ever. 
During  the  late  war  they  heard  of  incidents  of  the  most 
extraordinary  bravery,  on  the  part  both  of  officers  and 
private  soldiers,  which  showed  that  the  advancing  civili- 
sation of  the  age  had  not  enervated  the  national  cha- 
racter in  the  smallest  degree.  They  had,  however,  learnt 
that  other  nations  had  been  availing  themselves  of  peace 
to  cultivate  the  science  of  war.  They  had  been  told 
that,  brave  as  were  their  officers,  something  more 
than  bravery  was  required  if  they  wished  to  have  an 
army  what  it  ought  to  be— and  that  therefore  the  men 
entrusted  with  the  higher  departments  of  the  service 
must  receive  a proper  education  and  training  for  the 
service  for  which  they  are  destined.  He  was  also  happy 
to  remark  that  the  same  principle  had  at  length  been 
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with  the  very  rudiments  of  instruction-^ihe  Board  of 
Examiners  instituted  a previous  exahnnafiwd9 ' in 
handwriting;  spelling,  the  common  ritlhs  of“r;m£h- 
metic,  and  in  correcting  daul+y/  !En^dishBcOin]jositiph. 
To  this  preliminary  siftijrg  cvery^c^pajdate  yjjhout  ep- 
ception  was  subjected,  before  lie  was  pernjijtteij  to  go  into 
examination  in  any  of  the  special  shbiftts  laid 'dpwn  in 
the  programme.  The  Board  of 'Examined  attach  great, 
importance  to  this  regulation.  They  believe  it  to' be  of 
the  utmost  utility,  that  the  attention:  of  .the  candidates 
should  in  the  first  instance  be  directed. to  the. attainment 
of  a sound  common  English  education,  ana,  tliat  bejngto 
a gi'eat  extent  secured,1  theysh'ouldgo  on  to'tJtete'  special 
subjects  for  which  they  have  a naturhl  Aptitude.  The 
Board  of  Examiners  are  glad  to  report  that  the  rejections 
for  incompetency  on  these  grounds  are  very  few  indeed. 
Again,  it  may  be  surmised,  by  those  who 'are' not 
acquainted  with  the  stringent  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Examiners,  and  who  see  the  large  number  of 
certificates  even  of  the  first-class  awarded,  , to  the 
candidates,  that  a considerable,  latitude  and  pro- 
fusion in  their  distribution  exists.  Now,  1 say  distinctly 
and  emphatically,  and  I speak  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  know  it  to  be  true,  that  the  Board  of  Examiners 
came  unanimously  to  the  decision,  even  if  they  were  to 
award  no  certificate  at  all,  that  it  would  be  better,  and 
wiser  in  the  end,  not  to  lower  the  intrinsic  value  of  their 
certificates;  that  they  should  lay  down  a fixed  standard, 
and  that  every  one  who  came  up  to  the  standard  should 
have  his  certificate,  no  matter  how  many  others  might 
be  successful.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind_ that  our 
examinations  are  absolute,  not  competitive  examinations. 
The  certificates  are  the  honours  of  the  Society  of  Arts ; 
the  prizes,  which  are  the  only  competitive  feature,  are 
contributed  by  individuals  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  scheme.  With  these  few  observations  I 
will  now  call  up  the  candidates  in  their  order. 

The  successful  candidates  were  then  iptro- 
duced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  to  Fir  John  Pakington, 
who  presented  them  with  their  respective  prizes. 

A list  of  the  names  of  these  candidates  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  (page  459)  to  the  Se- 
cretary’s Report  read  before  the  Conference. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Sir  John 
Pakington,  which  was  duly  acknowledged. 


recognised  in  the  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  of 
the  country,  which  were  now  no  longer  dispensed  as 
mere  matters  of  patronage  by  persons  in  power,  but 
were  made  dependent  upon  the  qualifications  of 
the  person  seeking  an  appointment  of  that  nature. 
It  was  also  gratifying  to  remark  the  system  which 
had  been  of  late  introduced  into  the  ancient  uni- 
versities of  the  nation.  Going  still  further,  he  was 
happy  to  note,  as  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  that 
the  eating  of  a certain  number  of  dinners  in  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  was  no  longer  deemed  a sufficient 
qualification  for  members  of  the  bar,  but  that  exa- 
minations of  a very  searching  description  were  now  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  admission  into  that  profession. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  adverted  to  the  proofs  of 
the  great  ignorance  which  still  prevailed  amongst  the 
middle-classes  of  society  which  were  furnished  by  the 
examinations  of  candidates  for  appointments  in  the  Civil 
Service,  showing  as  they  did  the  great  need  of  education  in 
that  direction.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  added,  it 
was  gratifying  to  find  how  much  had  been  already  done, 
although  it  only  served  to  open  out  before  them  a more 
extended  and  wider  scope  of  action.  He  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  best  results  might  be  anticipated  from 
the  Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  all  over  the  country, 
with  the  Society  of  Arts — dwelling  upon  the  advantages 
which  those  Institutions  would  not  fail  to  derive  from 
such  an  union.  Reverting  to  the  occasion  which  had 
brought  them  together,  he  was  happy  to  have  observed 
that  a standard  of  proficiency  bad  been  established 
by  the  Society,  and  that  all  who  reached  that  standard 
had  an  equal  claim  to  the  certificate  of  the  Society,  which 
had  in  each  case  been  awarded.  He  also  expressed  his 
gratification  at  seeing  that  the  candidates  for  honours 
were  not  confined  to  mere  youths,  but  numbered  amongst 
them  men  from  20  to  30  years  of  age,  who  had  set  them- 
selves to  work  to  improve  their  educational  position. 
Whilst,  however,  he  drew  attention  to  tire  hopeful  signs 
of  the  times  which  were  springing  up  around  them,  he 
could  not  but  regret  the  humiliating  position  which  this 
country  must  assume  in  regard  to  its  educational  status, 
when  compared  with  some  other  nations  around  them,  and 
particularly  with  some  of  the  vast  and  growing  colonies 
embraced  within  her  Majesty’s  dominions.  He  had  been 
much  struck  with  some  able  remarks  which  appeared  in 
a pamphlet,  which  a few  days  ago  was  put  into  his  hand 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada,  who  was  on  a visit 
to  this  country,  in  which  there  appeared  a paragraph, 
giving  the  educational  statistics  of  the  colon}7,  which 
might  well  make  them  blush  for  the  cause  of  education 
in  this  country  hitherto.  The  paragraph  to  which  he 
alluded  was  as  , follows  : — 

“ The  educational  statistics  of  Upper  Canada  may  be  thus 
summed  up: — In  1855,  there  were  in  actual  operation  4 Uni- 
versities, 6 Colleges,  6,5  Gi  am  mar- schools,  29  Private  Academies, 
278  Private  Schools,  and  3325  Common  Schools,  making  in  the 
aggregate  3707  educational  institutions,  teaching 240,817  pupils 
and  students,  and  costing  the  country,  in  great  part  hy  self-im- 
posed taxation,  £230,000  sterling.  ’ 

lie  thought  these  few  remarks  would  not  be  inappropriate 
to  the  present  occasion,  and  if  anything  could  stimulate 
the  mother-country  to  efforts  on  this  question,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  unless  they  vigorously  bestirred 
themselves,  our  own  colonies  would  far  outstrip  us  in 
their  educational  position  and  its  concomitant  advantages. 
Having  again  expressed  his  high  sense  of  the  exertions 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
having  paid  a veil- merited  tribute  to  the  personal 
labours  of  I)r.  Booth  in  that  cause,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man resumed  his  seat  amidst  much  applause. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Booth  said — Sir,  it  now  becomes  my 
duty  to  present  to  you  those  candidates  to  whom  prizes 
have  been  awarded,  and  before  doing  so,  I should  be  glad 
to  make  one  or  two  observations.  In  the  first  place, 
looking  to  the  importance  of  promoting  the  general  ele- 
mentary education  of  the  country — a perfect  familiarity 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  ANNI- 
VERSARY DINNER. 

9 lie  One  Hundred  and  Third  Anniversary 
( Dinner  of  the  Society,  took  place  at  the  Crystal 
I Palace,  Sydenham,  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  June. 
Nearly  300  gentlemen  were  present  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  chair  was  taken  hy  Lord  Stanley, 
M.P.,  who  was  supported  by  General  Sir  Charles 
Pa'sley,  K.C.B.,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Draper,  Mr. 
Justice  McDougall,  Messrs.  Roche,  J-  Platt,  M.P., 

E.  Akroyd,  M.P.,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P., 

T.  A.  Tefft  (United  States),  Charles  Wentworth 
Dilke,  A.  Anderson,  J.  Scott  Russell,  F.E.S.,  H. 
G.  Bohn,  J.  Cassell,  Professor  Mariette,  Rev. 
Professor  Brewer,  Rev.  Professor  Browne,  Mons. 
Stievenard,  J.  W.  Gilbert,  F.  11. S.,  Captain 

U. hetson,  Lieut,  llaniner,  Dr.  Waddilove,.  J. 
Griffith  Frith.  C.  F.  Audley,  J,  G.  Appold, 

F. R.S.j  &c.,  &c. 

The  centre  cross-table  was  occupied  hy  the 
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members  of  tbe  Council  of  the  Society,  including 
Messrs.  Matthew  Marshall,  Peter  Graham, 
Thomas  Winlrworth,  G.  F.  Wilson,  James  Glais- 
her,  F.R.S.,  W.  B.  Simpson,  W.  Mackrell,  Rev. 
Dr.  Booth,  F. R.S.,  Francis  Bennoch,  Joseph 
Glynn,  F.R.S.,  with  Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  j 
Chairman  of  Council,  as  Vice-Chairman. 

At  the  Art  table  were,  among  others,  A.  C. 1 
lonides,  E,  C Bielcnell,  J.  Bell  Sedgwick,  Henry 
Bradbury,  A.  Blundel,  J.  Leighton,  G.  Leighton, 
J.  Murray,  Henry  Mogford,  A.  Pearce,  E.  C. 
Bicknell,  T.  Dennis  Chantrell,  Thomas  Page, 
John  Coe,  with  Professor  Donaldson  as  Vice- 
Chairman. 

At  the  Commerce  table  were,  among  othei'3,  J. 
E.  Carlisle,  Charles  Hill,  E.  Wilson,  H.  Chater, 
C.  Kingsford,  T.  Kingsford,  Leo  Schuster,  J.  1C 
Lavanchey,  G.  N.  Hooper,  Conrad  Wetter.  J. 
Vavasseur,  A.  E.  Rae,  C.  Meeking,  R.  L. Chance, 
with  William  Brown,  M.P.,  as  Vice-Chairman. 

At  the  Colonial  table  were,  among  others,  H.  Jj 
Castle,  P.  L.Sitnmonds,  Hyde  Clark,  R.  Escombe, 
J.  Alger,  H.  J.  Byron,  Leone  Levi,  with  Mr 
Chief  Justice  Temple  as  Vice-Chairman. 

At  the  Institute  table  were,  among  others,  Dr. 
Humphreys,  G.  Edmondson,  Rev.  Muirhead 
Mitchell,  W.  Mclvor,  Rev.  W.  Taylor  Jones,  J. 
W.  Bontoft,  F.  J.  Macaulay,  R.  Dawbarn,  W. 
Britton,  R.  Crosskey,  with  Mr.  Arthur  Ryland  as 
Vice-Chairman. 

At  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanics  table  were, 
among  others,  Messrs.  Sheriff  Mechi,W.Fothergill 
Cooke,  Thomas  Scott,  James  Beadell,  J.  Lock- 
hart Morton,  T.  H.  Bastard,  F.  Laurence,  T.  R. 
Oram pt on,  W.  B.  Adams,  E.  Highton,  Robert 
Davison,  H.  Hensman,  A.  C.  Hobbs,  W.  Smith, 
Thomas  Webster,  F.R.S.,  with  Mr.  James  Caird, 
M.P.,  as  Vice-Chairman. 

Grace  having  been  said  by  the  Rev.  Professor' Rrownti 

The  Chairman'  (who  was  received  with  protracted  ap- 
plause) rose  and  said — The  character  of  the  Queen  was, 
so  well-known  to  all  in  the  room,  and  he  believed  he 
might  say  to  all  in  the  country,  that  he  would  be  almost 
justified  in  proposing  the  health  of  her  Majesty  without 
one  word  of  preliminary  remark.  Only  this  he  would 
say',  they. all  of  them  knew  that  in  the  present  age,  ajs 
compared  with  past  times,  there  had  been  a,  considerable 
diminution  in  the  direct  political  power  of  the  crown1 ; 
but,  notwithstanding  that  diminution,  they  were  all. 
aware  that  never  was  there  a reign  in  which  the  social 
influence  of  tire  crown  was  greater  than  at  the  present  | 
time — and  why?  Because  never  before  was  that  influence  j 
so  uniformly  and  so  beneficially  exerted  in  favour  of  j 
all  measures  of  true  social  progress,  and  in  favour  of  1 
educational  reforms — using  the  word  “ educational  ” ij'l 
its  widest1  and  truest  sense.  He  begged  to  propose  to  i 
them,  in  the  usual  manner,  “ the  health  of  her  Ma-  i 
jesty  the  Queen.”  (Drunk  with  three-limes-tliree,) 

..The  Chairman-  again  rose  and  said— The  next  toafet  j 
upon  his  list' was,  the  health  of  his  Royal  Highness  j 
Prince  Albert,  and  as  it  was  a pity  that  near  relatives  ' 
should  ever  be  separated,  he  proposed  to  couple  with  that  I 
toast  the  health  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of! 
Wale);  and  the,  rest  Of  the  Royal  Fainiiyl  Prince. Albert,  I 
as  they  were  aware,  was  the  President 'of  the  Society  Of  ' 
Arts  ; but  it  was  not  merely  on  account  of :»  fbrmMarjd  I 
nominal  patronage  that  he  had  claims  upon  their  regard. 


He  had  attended  their  meeti  ngs — he  had  taken  part  in  their 
proceedingsi  Orily  Yesterday  (and  in  the  present  hot 
weather,'  the  performance  of  even  necessary  public  duties 
had  much  moves  of  labour  than  pleasure)  his  Royal  High- 
ness passed' the  greater  portion  of  the  day  in  presiding 
over  an  educational  conference,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  provide  for  file  removal  of  those  obstacles  which  im- 
pede the  efficient  instruction  of  the  young  ; and  when  a 
volume  of  his  addresses,  which  he  believed  would  shortly 
appear,  wa£  made  public,  every  Englishman  would  have 
an  Opportunity  of  seeing — what  many  had  seen  before — 
that  there  were  few  men  in  the  country  who  were  more 
practically  conversant  with  educational  questions,  or 
who  had'  more  carefully  and  more  judiciously  investi- 
gated the  relations  of  science  to  practical  life.  He 
begged  to  propose  “the  health  of  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  . Albert  , the  Prince  (of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Royal  Family!”  , (Drunk  with  loud  cheering. ) 

'The  Chaiioian'  again  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows: — 
(Gentlemen — probably  that  intimation  which  you  have 
just  heard  will  announce  to  you  that  I am  about  to  pro- 
pose that  which  is  emphatically  described  as  the  toast  of 
the  evening.  In  proposing  i t I shall  have  to  request  your 
indulgence,  and  in  doing  so  I will  make  you  two  pro- 
mises; the  one  is  that  1 will  trespass  upon  that  indul- 
gence during  as  Short  a time  as  possible ; the  other,  that 
if  1 can  help  it  1 will  not  niter  one  word  which  does  not 
bear  directly  upon  the  subject  of  the  toast.  Gentlemen, 
the  toast  which  I have  to  propose  is  “ Prosperity  to  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
hfid  Commerce,”  I need  not  recall  to  you  what  the 
purpose  of  that  Society  is,  or  what  has  been  its  history 
during  the  CChtury  of  its  existence.  The  narrative  of 
its  origin  may  be  familiar  to  some  of  you,  but  as  there 
are  many  here  to  whom  it  is  unknown,  I will,  with  your 
permission,  advert  in  passing  to.  one  or  two  leading 
facts  connected  with  that  history.  In  the  year  1721, 
'Some  printed  letiers  appeared  containing  proposals  for 
'the  establishment  in  London  of  an  association,  to  be 
called— “ The  Chamber  of  Arts,”  the  object  of  which  was 
the  promotion  ofmechanical  inventions  and  scientific  dis- 
covery. That  scheme  came  to  nothing,  and  I mention  it 
'for  a reason  that  will  appear  in  a moment.  Twenty-seven 
years  later,  in  1748,  Franklin,  the  American,  projected, 
aiid  carried  through,  the  plan  of  an  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  Now  I mention  these  two  , attempts,  one  of 
them  abortive,  the'  other  carried  out  in  a distant 
('country,  because  it  is  a curious  fact,  that  amongst  our 
earliest  minutes,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  founder  of 
this  association,  are  to  be  found  the  prospectus  and 
various  details  connected  with  those  two  associations,  and. 
''that  our  original  scheme  of  constitution  differs  very' 
little  from  theirs.  I think  that  from  that  fact  two  in- 
ferences may  be  drawn;  one,  that  mere  remoteness  of 
distance  (and  we  must  recollect  that  a hundred  years  ago 
America  was  as  distant  as  Australia  is  now),  that  mere 
remoteness  of  distance  interferes  in  a very  slight  degree 
with  the  propagation  of  philosophical  ideas ; the  other 
“(and  that  is  a result  which  the  friends  of  science  and  the 
friends  of  education  have  both  of  them  often-times  need 
to  lay  to  heart),  that  apparent  failures  are  not  always 
/real  failure's,  that  plans  which  fail  at  the  moment  of 
being  carried  to  a successful  issue,  may  nevertheless  sow 
the  seeds  of  future  enterprise,  and  Under  happier  condi- 
tions come  to  maturity.  It  was  in  1753 — 104  years  ago 
• — that  our  founder,  Mr.  Shipley,  the  brother  of  a bishop 
of  that  day,  began  his  undertaking.  He  gathered  a few 
friends  around  him  ; in  the  next  year  he  published  an 
address,  stating  what  wds  to  lie  the  purport  of  the  new 
society.  Its  object  was  to  bestow  rewards  from  lime  to 
time  for  productions,  inventions,  and  improvements 
which  should  be  II  do  lidt  quote  the  words)  of  a useful 
character,  calculated  to  promote  trade  and  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  population.  You  will  see  that  at  that 
time  our  only  function  was  that  of  distributing  retyards ; 
but  if  we  were  limited  in  that  respect,  J may  say  that 
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we  were  -very  much  without  a limit  i ^reference  to  the 
objects  for  which  those  rewards  should  be  bestowed.  I 
look  at  the  records  of  the  Society  in  its  first  year,  and  I 
find  that  in  that  year  the  first  three  prizes  that  were 
given  were — one  for  a manufacturing  process;  one  for  an 
improvement  in  agriculture,  and  the  third  was  a prize 
for  drawing.  Now,  what  will  strike  you  on  hearing  that 
statement  is,  that  we  at  first  embraced  a very  wide  range 
of  subjects,  and  that  that  range  of  subjects  has  been  to 
some  extent  subsequently  limited.  But  1 think  you  will 
see  that  such  subsequent  limitation  is  no  proof  of  failure 
or  of  short-coming  upon  our  part,  but  was:  simply  in- 
evitable and  necessary  in  the  course  of  events.  This  is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  enter  upon  a discussion 
of  philosophical  theories,  but  it  is  a recognised  and 
universal  law  that  progress  in  all  human  affairs  involves, 
as  a necessary  condition,  that  which  has  been  called 
“differentiation,”  the  splitting  up  into  several— often 
into  many — branches  that  which  was  originally  one.  We 
see  that  law  in  the  history  of  races;  we  see  it  in  the 
history  of  languages  : we  see  it  in  the  history  of  science, 
which  tends  more  and  more  to  divide  and  subdivide  itself, 
so  that  new  sciences  spring  up  in  every  age,  detaching 
themselves  from  the  old.  We  see  it— to  take  a more 
familiar  instance — in  the  progress,  of  mechanical  im- 
provement. In  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  if  an 
artificer  made  anything,  he  was  expected  to  make  every- 
thing, whilst  now  it  takes  20  hands  to  finish  a pin.  Then  I 
say  that  that  division  of  thought  in  matters  of  science — 
that  that  division  of  mechanical  labour  in  material  con- 
cerns, isan  inevitablelaw  and  tendency  of  progress,  and  that 
is  the  explanation  of  the  history  of  this  association.  It 
was  natural  that  art,  for  instance,  should  detach  itself 
from  us,  and  set  up  an  academy  of  its  own  ; and  here  l 
may  mention,  in  passing,  that  the  first  public  exhibition 
of  pictures  iu  this  country  (in  1760)  was  held  in  the  room 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Strand  ; and  I may  further 
mention,  that  the  very  scheme  on  which  the  Royal 
Academy  was  established,  is  to  be  found  upon  our  minutes. 
It  was  equally  natural  that  at  a later  time  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  should  take  exclusive  possession  of  one 
department,  that  geography,  architecture  and  engineering 
should  each  establish  social  centres  of  their  own  ; that 
statistics  should  be  appropriated  by  a still  more:  recent 
association;  that  a Law  Amendment  Society  should 
also  trench  upon  one  of  our  boundaries,  discussing  such 
questions  as  the  law  of  patents  ; that  the  patent  office 
reports,  should  vie  with  us  in  bringing  to  light  the  records 
of  past  inventions  and  discovery,  ■ or,  to  take  the  latest 
instance  of  alL-not  because  it  is  the  most  important — 
but  because  it  is  the  last— that  after  a photographic 
exhibition  had  been  held  in  our  rooms,  the  photographers 
should  have  decided  upon  setting  up  for  themselves,  as 
they  have  done,  I believe,  with  signal  success.  Nowall 
these  things,  though  of  course  they  lessen  our  apparent 
strength  and  apparent  influence  on  the  public,  are  no 
proofs  of  failure — -are  no  proofs  of  our  having  fallen  short 
in  the  discharge  of  our  functions;  they  are  as  natural,  as 
legitimate,  as  certain  to  occur,  as  that  tire  plant  should 
shed  its  seed,  and  that  that  seed  should  spring  up  into  a 
new  and  living  organisation.  But  while  we  arc  dealing 
with  the  present,  we  are  bound  injustice  to  ourselves  not 
to  forget  the  past.  Mechanical  science,  it  may  be,  can 
now  stand  alone,  but  it  is  no  less  a fact  recorded  in  our 
annals,  that  many  important  improvements  in  mechanical 
science  have : directly  or  indirectly  originated  with  us. 
It  may  be  that  tiie  sum  of  £100,000  or  £160,000  which 
has  been  given  away  by  us  in  prizes,  constitutes  an  infi- 
nitesimally small  reward  as  compared  with  those  vast 
material  results  which  the  practical  application  of  science 
has  effected  ; but  yet  it  is  a fact,  that  these  prizes  have 
been  eagerly  and  largely  competed  for,  and  we  should 
do  ourselves  wrong  if  we  were  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
their  money  value  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a test  of  the 
importance  of  the  part  which  they  have  performed. 
Well,  now,  gentlemen,  looking  to  those  functions  which 


we  have  to  discharge,  and  which  we  are  capable  of  dis 
charging,  in  the  present  day,  T see  'atdpLe'  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  not'  adhering  pedantically  to'  the' letter  of 
rules  and  customs,  which  may  pdw’bfe  obsolete',  but 
adhering  to  the  spirit  ifl  tttVi'ch  "flfi?”  Thsmfllibiv'  was 
founded,  we  may  continue  largely  and  powerfully1 'to  pro- 
mote the  origination  and  ‘fhb  diffusion  of  knowledge 
of  a scientific  and  practical  character.  We  may  con- 
tribute to  the  origination  of  sound  knowledge  by 
our  yearly  published  lists  of  desiderata  in  'sci'dUhe, 
by  the  discussions  which  take  'plate  at  bur  weekly 
meetings,  - and  by  the  publication  of  those  dis- 
cussions and  the  comments  upon  them  iff  OUr  Journal  ; 
and  when  I refer  to  that  journal,  I nfay  say,  (and  re- 
member, gentlemen,  I come  from 'Lancashire),' I haVe 
repeatedly  seen  it  on  the  tables  add  in  thb  hands  of  the 
leaders  of  OUr  industrial  manufacturing  populations  in 
those  districts — in  the  hands  of  men  who,  mote  than  all 
others,  would  be  competent  to  expose  unfounded  pre- 
tensions in  such  matters,®  and  who, we  may  be  sffre,  would 
be  very  little  inclined  to  receive  suggestions  Of  a merely 
speculative  kind.  W e may  prOm  ote  the  diffusion  Of  know- 
ledge by  various  means,  but  there  are  only  two  ot  them 
to  which  I think  it  necessary  to  advert  at  this  momeht. 

I think  I need  not  tell  those  whom  I meet  in  this  room 
that  the  Mechanics’  Institutions  of  this  country,  which 
were  started  at  first  with  great  enthusiasm  oil  the  part  of 
their  promoters,  had,  a few  years  afterwards— I will  not 
say  failed — I will  not  say  falMr  into  disrepute — but  had 
fallen  short  of  the  high1  expectations  of  tho.  e by  whom 
they  had  been  set  on  foot.  I think  I am  within  the 
mark  when  I say  that  of  the  700  or  800  Institutions 
formed  throughout  the  country,  not  one-half  could,  by  a 
liberal  construction  of  the  word,  be  said  to  he  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  We  could  not  supply  all  their 
deficiencies ; we  could  not  say  we  had  probed  to  the 
bottom  the  causes  of  such  failures,  but  there  was  one  de- 
ficiency which,  at  all  events,  we  could  attempt  to  obviate, 
that  was  the  want  of  union  and  co-operation  amongst 
them.  By  correspondence,  by  the  mutual  interchange 
among  ali  of  the  experience  of  each,  by1  providing  them 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  publications  more  easily, 
and  by  originating  a more  systematic  character  of  in- 
struction, we  thought  we  could  bring  about,  to  a consider- 
able extent,  the  objects  which  they  and  we  had  in  view. 
That  attempt  to'  unite  the  educational  Institutions 
scattered  through  the  country,  was  commenced  about 
five  years  ago.  Up  to  this  time  it -has  equalled — 1 may 
say  it  has  surpassed,  the  most  sanguine  expectations  that 
could  reasonably  be  formed.  About-  360  of  these  Insti- 
tutions are  now  in  union  with  ns,  and  I believe  that  con- 
stitutes a very  large  majority  of  those  which  at  the  pre- 
sent time  may  be  said  to  be  in  good  condition  ; but  when 
I that  had  been  accomplished,  when  that  reform  had  been 
| effected,  it  occurred  to  some  amongst-  its  that  something 
| more  was  wanted,  that-  it-  was  desirable  to  Methodise  the 
i instruction  given  at  these  Institutions,  to  concentrate  it 
upon  a few  subjects,  and  to  give  it  (1  will  not  say  apracti- 
| cal)  but  some  direction  and  immediate  purpose.  That 
we  proposed  to  effect,  and  are  trying  to  effect,  by  means 
of  our  examinations.  It-  was  intended  that-  cevtificai-esot 
having  passed  the  Society’s'  examinations1  should  operate 
in  the  lower  classes  of  society,  in  the  same  manner  as 
academical' degrees  operate  in  the  higher  classes  ; and  to 
increase  the  value  of  such  certificate,  above  C00  of  the 
principal  employers  of  labour  iff  this  kingdom  voluntarily 
signed  a paper  stating  that  they,  in  their  capacity  as  em- 
ployers,would  attach  great  weight  to  certificates  so  given. 
Gentlemen,  that  system  has  been  in  operation  too  short 
a time  as  yet  to  allow  me  to  speak  with  any  certainty 
of  its  results.  This,  however,  I may  say- — whereas  on  the 
first  institution  of  the  examinations  last  year,  we  bad 
only  50  candidates  who  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion we  have  in  the  present  year  230 — nearly  five  times 
that  number.  If  1 may  venture  to  take  credit  for  that 
for  which  I think  we  are  entitled  to  take  credit,  I do  not 
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think  that  we  shall  be  presumptuous  if  we  claim  to  our- 
selves the  merit  of  having  set  a much  larger — a much  older 
— and,  even  here,  I may  say — a more  important  body  in 
motion  in  the  same  direction.  1 hope — and  so  faras  matters 
have  gone  yet,  I see  some  reason  to  believe — that  this 
system  will  work  ; and  if  that  should  be  our  fate,  which 
Iras  very  often  been  our  fate  before — and  if,  when  its 
success  is  certain,  other  parties, capable  of  carrying  it  out 
upon  a larger  scale,  should  come  forward  to  take  it  out 
of  our  hands,  we  shall  not  complain.  We  shall  feel  no 
disappointment.  We  shall  say  this  is  only  a phase,  and 
no  new  phase,  of  our  career  as  an  institution ; that  we 
have  led  the  way,  and  others  have  been  content  to  fol- 
low. Before  I sit  down,  1 will  just  mention  that  our 
material  prosperity  has  increased.  Our  debts,  which 
were  never  large,  are  being  paid  off ; and  the  number  of 
our  members  is  above  2,000,  1 think,  from  what  I have 

stated,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  if  our  Association 
is  old,  it  is  none  the  less  vigorous.  I think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  in  its  working  it  has  shown  no 
pedantic  adherence  to  old  rules  and  old  customs ; that 
we  have  always  endeavoured  to  do,  in  our  day,  that 
which  its  founders  would  have  done  if  they  lived  now; 
and  that  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of 
adapting  ourselves  to  the  changing  requirements  and 
changing  opinions  of  the  times.  You  have  heard,  gen- 
tlemen, already,  that  we  are  honoured  by  the  patronage 
of  those  who  stand  highest  in  this  country ; but  there  is 
another  kind  of  patronage,  of  which  we  have  a right  to 
be  more  proud,  and  that  is  the  support — the  constant  and 
continued  support — of  those  classes  who  are  the  best 
judges  of  our  value  and  of  our  success — of  those  classes 
for  whose  benefit,  in  the  main,  these  Societies  are  carried 
on.  Gentlemen,  I ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  drinking, 
with  three  times  three,  and  hearty  good-will,  the  toast 
which  1 shall  now  propose.  I give  you — “ Prosperity  to 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce.” — (The  toast  was  drunk  with  loud 
cheering. ) 

Colonel  Sykes,  F.R.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
said — -The  noble  lord  had  left  him  nothing  to  say — he 
had  exhausted  the  subject,  he  had  developed  the  prin- 
ciples, and  left  him  (Colonel  Sykes)  only  the  details.  A 
great  deal  was  written  and  talked  just  now  about  educa- 
tion ; conferences  were  held  about  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, but  it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  1.0  years  of  age  ; reading  and  writing  were  not 
education ; children  left  school  arid  forgot  the  little  they 
gleaned.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  children  could 
be  induced,  by  mere  advice,  to  take  that  course  which 
they  did  not  see  to  bear  on  their  material  interests. 
Nowr,  the  Society  of  Arts  had  stepped  in  to  weld  this 
broken  chain  ot  intellectuality,  by  strengthening  the 
action  of  the  Mechanics’  Institutions,  by  holding  out 
inducements  through  the  examinations  appointed  by  the 
Society.  It  would  secure  the  success  of  the  Society’s 
movements  were  the  government  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Council  ot  the  Society  of  Arts,  nominations  to 
compete  for  employments  in  the  public  offices,  but  he 
feared  government  would  not  do  this  without  a little 
wholesome  agitation.  Colonel  Sykes  concluded  his  re- 
marks by  proposing  “ Success  to  the  Institutions  in 
Union,”  with  which  he  begged  to  associate  the  name  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Ryland. 

Mr.  Author  Ryland,  President  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Institute,  returned  thanks  and  proposed  as 
the  next  toast,  “ The  Health  of  the  Examiners,”  which 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Browne,  who 
stated  that  the  examinations  this  year  had  been  a com- 
plete success. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  gave  the  toast  of  “■  The  Fine 
Arts,”  coupled  with  it  the  name  of  Professor  Donaldson, 
who  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  .Tames  Caiud,  M.P.,  proposed  the  health  of  the 
noble  Chairman,  which  was  chunk  with  much  applause, 
and  Lord  Stanley  returned  thanks. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE. 

Tlie  Sixth  Annual  Conference  between  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Institutions  in  Union  and 
the  Council  of  the  Society,  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  24tli  inst.,  at  the  Society’s  House,  in 
the  Adelphi.  Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
Chairman  of  Council,  presided. 

The  following  is  a List  of  the  Institutions  re- 
presented at  the  Conference,  with  the  names  of 
the  respective  representatives  ; — 

Barnet,  Institute  Mr.  Stephen  Baldock 

Basingstoke  Mechanics’  Institute  Mr.  Wyridham  S. 

Portal 

Belfast  Working  Classes  Associa-  Mr.  H.  M‘Calmont 
tion  Cairns,  M.P.,  and 

Mr.  R.  Davison, 
M.P. 

Bexley  Heath  Mr.  Flaxman  Spur- 

rell 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  Mr.  Arthur  Ryland 
Birmingham,  Messrs.  Chance’s  Mr.  F.  Talbot 
Glasswork’s  Library  and  Reading 
Room 

Boston  Athenseum  Mr.  Jas.  W.  Bontoft 

Braintree  and  Booking,  Literary  Mr.  Geo.  Courtauld 
and  Mechanics’  Institution 

Bristol  Athenceum  Rev.  Canon  Girdle- 

stone  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Halsall 

Bromley  (Kent)  Literary  Institute  Mr.  J.  Nettlefold 
Cambridge  Mechanics’  Institute  Mr.  H.  Hemington 

Harris 

Carlisle  Mechanics’  Institute  Mr.  Joseph  Ferguson 

Chatham  Mechanics’  Institution  Mr.  Joseph  Pyke 
Chichester  Literary  Society  and  Mr.  H.  IV.  Freeland 
Mechanics’  Institute 

Croydon  Literary  and  Scientific  Mr.  S.  L.  Rymer 
Institution 

Devizes  Literary  and  Scientific  In-  Rev.  P.  A.  L.  Wood 
stitution 

Dumfries  and  Maxwell  town  Insti-  Mr.  John  Jones 
tute 

Ely,  Mechanics’  Institution  Mr.  Trigg 

Fenton  Athenasum  Dr.  S.  B.  Goddard 

Hanley,  Pottery  Mechanics’  Insti-  Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo, 
t.ution  M.P. 

Hastings,  Mechanics’  Institution  Mr.  John  Banks 
Hertford,  Literary  and  Scientific  Mr.  John  Marehant, 
Institution  jun. 

Highgate,  Literary  and  Scient  ific  Mr.  James  Yates  and 
Institution  Mr.  Wm.P.  Bodkin 

Ilitchin,  Mechanics’  Institution  Mr.  Joseph  Pollard 
Huddersfield  jMechanics’Institution  Mr.  Frank  Curzon 
Leeds,  Mechanics’  Institution  Mr.  James  Kitson, 

C.E.,  and  Mr. 
Alex.  Mclvor 

,,  Yorkshire  Union  of  Me-  Mr.  Thos.  Wilson, 
chanics’  Institutions  Mr.  Jas.  IIoll,  and 

Mr.  Barnett  Blake 

Lewes,  Mechanics’  Institution  Mr.  W.  Button,  Mr. 

R.  Crosskey,  and 
Mr.  II.  Brown 

Lincoln,  Mechanics’  Institution  Mr.  Jas.  Snow,  and 

Mr.  Jas.  Ilitchins 

Lockwood,  Mechanics’  Institution  Mr.  J.  C.  Fenton 
London,  Battersea  Mutual  Improve-  Mr.  A.  J.  Austen 
ment  Society 

.,  Belmont  Mutual  Improve-  Mr.  W.  Winsford 

ment  Society 

,,  Crosby  Hall  Evening  Rev.  Rd.  Whitting- 
Classes  ton  and  Rev.  Thos. 

Hugo 

,,  Domestic  Mission  Mr.  J.  M.  Wade 
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London,  Great  Western  Railway  Mr.  H.  Rennie 
Literary  Society 

,,  Hacliney Literary  and  Sei-  Mr.  Henry  Altlians 

entitle  Institution 

,,  Marylebone  Literary  and  Mr.  Jacob  Bell 
Scientific  Institution 

,,  Mechanics’  Institution  Mr.  Sana.  \ allentine 

,,  Newington  Tailors’  La-  Mr.  .T.  A.  Dunn 

hour  Agency  Literary  Institute 

Royal  Polytechnic  Insti-  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckmaster 
tution  Classes 

and  South-Western  Lite-  Mr. Fred. J. Macaulay 
rary  and  Scientific  Institution 

Walworth  Literary  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Noldwritt 
Scientific  Institution 

Longton  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics’  Dr.  S.  B.  Goddard 
Institution 

Maidenhead,  Mechanics’  Literary ^Mr.  Wm.  Stephens 
and  Scientific  Institution  j 

Margate,  Literary  and  Scientific  Mr.  T.  J.  Pearsall 
Institution 

Morpeth,  Mechanical  and  Scienti-  Mr.  Matthew  Soulsby 
fic  Institution 

Newport  Athenaeum  Sir  Thos.  Phillips, 

Bart, 


Northallerton  Institute  Mr.  W.  B.  \\  right- 

son,  M.P. 

Oldham,  Lyceum  Mr.  .Jas.  Platt,  M.P. 

Painswiek,  Mechanics’  Institute  Mr.  W.  H.  llyett 

Pendleton,  Mechanics’  Institution  Mr.  Jos.  Ashworth 

Peterborough,  Mechanics’  Institu-  Mr.  Jno.  VY  hitwell 
tution 

Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  Literary  Mr.  B.  W.  Carter 
and  Philosophical  Society  MT 

Redliill  Institution  Mr.  George  Holden 

Reigate,  Mechanics’  Institution  Mr.  T.  Martin 

Richmond,  Parochial  Library  and  Mr.  Holmes 
Reading  Room 

Sevenoaks,  Literary  and  Scientific  Mr.  George  Franks 
Institution 

Sidmouth  Institution  Mr.  TV  . T.  Radford 

Southampton  Polytechnic  Institu-  Rev.  E.  Kell 
tion 

Tunbridge  Wells  Useful  Know-  Mr.  N.  E.  Stevens 
ledge  Institution 

Wakefield,  Mechanics’  Institution  Rev.  W.  R.  Bow- 

ditch 


Council  on  the  business  of  the  Institutions,  have 
led  to  a more  just  appreciation  on  both  side's. of 
what  is  required  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Institu- 
tions, and  on  the  other  of  what  is  really  practicable 
for  their  benefit.  rJ  he  great  principle  with  which 
the  Union  started  has  ever  been  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  whilst 
assisting  the  efforts  of  the  Institutions  to  improve 
themselves,  should  leave  untouched  their  freedom 
of  action,  should  stimulate  their  endeavours,  and 
promote  their  success.  It  will  he  remembered 
that  on  the  establishment  ofthe  connexion  between 
the  Institutions  and  the  Society,  fears  were  not 
unnaturally  felt  by  some  lest  the  Society,  for  some 
covert  desires  of  its  own,  should  compromise  the 
freedom  of  the  Institutions,  and  fetter  their  action. 
An  unrestricted  intercourse  during  five  years  ha* 
shown  how  unreal  were  these  suspicions.  The 
objects  with  which  the  Union  commenced  may 
be  noted  in  a few  words  : — 

1.  That  by  union  the  experience  and  informa- 
tion of  each  separate  Institution  might  be  ren- 
dered useful  to  the  general  body  of  Societies, 
and  the  views  and  wishes  of  each  should  have 
some  recognised  centre  of  expression,  and  an 
organization  for  promoting  their  welfare. 

2.  A more  general  intercommunication  one 
with  another. 

o.  That  facilities  be  afforded  for  making  the 
Institntions  more  readily  effect  engagements  with 
competent  lecturers. 

4.  That  books,  maps,  philosophical  instru- 
ments, &c.,  he  procured  at  reduced  rates. 

5.  That  facilities  be  afforded,  by  interchange 
and  otherwise,  for  the  formation  of  Local  Mu- 
seums, Exhibitions,  &c., 

G.  That  endeavours  be  made  to  procure  an 
amendment  of  the  laws  which  affect  the  Institu- 


Ware Institute  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley 

Waterford,  Mechanics’  Scientific  Mr.  John  A.  Blake, 
Institute  M.P.  (Mayor  of 

Waterford) 

Wenlock,  Agricultural  Reading  Mr.  R.  D.  Grainger 
Society 

Windsor  and  Eton,  Literary,  Sci-  Mr.  Thos.  Chamber- 
entific,  and  Mechanics’Institution  lain 
York,  Institute  of  Popular  Science  Mr.  Alderman  Lee- 
and  Literature  man 

The  Secretary  read  the  following 

REPORT. 

To  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

Gentlemen, — The  Union  of  Institutions  having 
now  completed  five  years  of  its  existence,  it  would 
seem  a fitting  time,  at  this  the  Sixth  Conference, 
to  look  back  to  the  leading  objects  had  in  view 
at  the  time  of  its  commencement,  and  see  how  far 
they  have  been  attained,  which  of  them  have  been 
found  to  be  impracticable,  and  wbat  remains  to 
be  done.  During  this  period  the  free  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  at  the  Annual  Con- 
ferences, as  well  'ah  the  deliberations  of  the 


tions,  the  distribution  of  parliamentary  papers,  &c. 

7.  That  the  Institutions  be  assisted  to  become 
places  of  systematic  instruction,  with  systematic 
examination  and  certificates  of  the  result  of 
studies. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  was  established  as 
one  means  of  carrying  out  the  first  object,  whilst 
the  conferences  and  constant  correspondence 
with  the  Institutions  assist  materially  in  pro- 
moting it.  I cannot  help,  however,  remarking 
with  regret, — and  the  same  thing  has  been  ex- 
pressed on  former  occasions — that  the  Institutions 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  to  that  extent  which  they  might  with 
mutual  benefit  and  interest  to  each  other.  I must 
again  urge  on  those  in  whose  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  these  bodies  is  vested,  to  place  on  record 
in  the  page3  of  the  Journal,  the  valuable  ex- 
perience which  they  cannot  fail  to  have  gained 
whether  in  their  failures  or  successes.  What 
would  he  more  interesting  and  valuable  to  the 
general  body,  than  the  detailed  workings  of  a 
{successfully  conducted  Institution  ; how  it  would 
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stimulate  others  iu  the  same  direction,  as  well  as 


teach  them  the  means  of  obtaining  their  desires. 
My  communications  with  the  Institutions  enable 
me  ho  speak  With  confidence  that  there  are  many 
among  them  anxious  to  improve  and  increase 
their  usefulness,  but  their  managers,  however 
earnest  and  energetic,  neither  know  what  can  be 
done  nor  how  to  do  it.' 

To  show  what  may  be  done,  how  difficulties 
may  be  got  over,  and  how  practically  a good  sys- 
tem may  be  established  and  efficiently  worked, 
must  induce  .others  to  emulate  the  example,  im- 
prove existing  means  of  instruction,  and  esta- 
blish new  ones.  I will  occupy  your  time  no 
longer  in  pointing  out  how  important,  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  improvement  of  the  Union,  such 
communications  lo  the  Journal  would  be,  and 
bow  powerful  an  instrument  for  good  among  the 
Institutions  the  Journal  might  thus  become. 
It  rests,  however,  with  the  Institutions  themselves 
to  develop  this  feature..  The  Council  can  do  more 
than  place  the  pages  of  the  Journal  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  urge  upon  them  the  value  of  such 
communications,  being  at  all  times  ready  so  far  as 
lies  in  their  power,  to  give  expression  to  the 
want3  and  wishes  of  the  Institutions,  and  bring 
the  influence  of  the  Society  to  hear  in  promoting 
their  welfare. 

The  attainment  of  the  second  object  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  involved  in  the  means  adopted  for 
accomplishing  the  first,  and  it  is  greatly  promoted 
by  that  which  a large  number  of  the  Institutions 
have,  at  the  suggestion  of,  the  Society,  adopted — 
the  interchange  of  privileges,  so  that  the  member 
of  one  Institution,  being  temporarily  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  any  other,  may  enjoy  at  that  other, 
during  his  stay,  the  privilege  of  admission  to  its 
lectures,  library,  reading-room  and  exhibitions. 
This  privilege,  small  as  it  may  seem,  tends  mate- 
rially to  bring  about  friendly  relations  between 
the  Institutions,  destroys  the  isolation  which  still 
to  some  extent  exists,  and  brings  about  an  amount 
of  co-operation  with  each  other,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  beneficial. 

Upon  the:  subject  of  lectures  and  lecturers,  it 
will  be  remembered  how  much  - discussion  has 
taken  place,  and  how  much  it  was,  thought,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Union,  could  be  accomplished  in 
this  direction  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institutions, 
how  much  anxious  deliberation  was  expended  in 
endeavouring  to  solve  the  problem  of  enabling 
the  Institutions  to  obtain  good  lectures  and  good 
lecturers  at  a co3t  commensurate  with  their  value 
and  the  means  of  the.  Institutions.  Plan  after 
plan,  scheme  after  scheme,  was  anxiously  discussed, 
till  both  sides  became  convinced  that  they  were 
seeking  that  which  to  a very  great  extent,  under 
existing  circumstances,,  was  impracticable.  Till 
there  is  more  co-operation  and  united  action 
among, the  Institutions  of  a district,  and  a greater 
desire  for  systematic  teaching  by  lectures,  little 


can  he  done  in  this  direction.  However,  not- 
withstanding this,  it  was  seen  that  some  assist- 
ance might  be  afforded  to  the  Institutions,  in 
reference  to  the  lectures,  by  the  Society  placing 
at  their  disposal  information  on  this  head,  which 
would  facilitate  these  lecture  arrangements.  Ac- 
cordingly a list  of  lecturers  recommended  by  the 
Institutions  themselves,  was  in  the  first  instance 
compiled  from  returns  made  by  the  Union,  and 
was  published  and  issued  to  the  Institutions. 
Experience  soon  showed  that  this  might  be  im- 
proved, and  a greatly  enlarged  lecturer’s  Direc- 
tory, published  in  June,  1856,  was  the  result. 
The  correspondence  during  the  year,  and  the 
constant  demand,  show  the  value  set  upon  it  by 
the  Institutions. 

The  sixth  object  has  been  fully  and  satis- 
factorily accomplished  in  all  respects,  and 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  hooks  at  the  re- 
duced rate  is  largely  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  Institutions.  I am  unable, : for  the  reasons 
given  in  iniy  last  report,  to  state  the  amount  in 
value  of  the  books  purchased,  but  as  all  the 
orders  pass  through  my  office,  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  my  belief  that  a very  considerably 
increased  number  of  books  has  been  purchased 
this  year  by  the  : Institutions,  as  Compared  with 
any  former  year.  Several  Institutions  also  have 
availed  tliem°-elves  of  the  privilege,  accorded  last 
year  by  the  Privy  Council  to  classes  in  Institu- 
tions of  purchasing  books  from  the  list  at  the 
same  reduced  rates  as  schools  under  inspection, 
viz.,  at  a discount  of  about  40  per  cent  on  the 
published  prices. 

In  reference  to  the  formation  of  Local 
Museums,  the  Society  has  endeavoured ' to  pro- 
mote that  object,  by  calling  attention  to  its 
importance,  and  showing  how  readily,  by  the 
interchange  of  specimens  between  various  lo- 
calities, such  establishments  may  he  improved, 
and  their  sphere  of  usefulness  increased.  Al- 
though the  Society  lias,  in  several  instances, 
become  the  medium  by  which  such  interchanges 
have  been  effected,  yet  far  too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  subject  by  the  Institutions. 
Special  attention  should  he  directed  to  this  point. 
If  a dozen,  or  even  half-a  dozen,  Institutions 
would  each  prepare  a dozen,  or  lialf-a-dozen,  sets 
of  the  natural  and  other  objects  for  which  their 
locality  is  specially  remarkable, — and  this  could, 
in  most  instances,  be  readily  accomplished, — and 
interchanges  were  effected  with  each  other,  each 
Institution  would  thus  become,  ata  comparatively 
small  cost,  possessed  of  a valuable  collection, 
which  might  be  made  available,  as  a powerful 
educational  instrument,  for  illustrating  the 
studies  of  the  classes  and  lectures.  Such  collec- 
tions would  stand  out  in  hold  and  life-like  relief 
contrasted  with  the  dusty  cases  of  dried  fish- 
skins,  “ alligators  stuffed,”  and  outlandish  articles 
which  so  commonly  constitute  the  useless  stock- 
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in-trade  of  ordinary  museums.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  the  efforts  the  Society  has  made  at  all 
times  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  local 
exhibitions, — they  have  been  detailed  in  previous 
reports, — but  I may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  the 
Society’s  travelling  collection  of  photographs  is 
still  in  as  great  demand  as  when  first  formed. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  Act, 
passed  a few  years  since,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Union, 
and  has  placed  Institutions  in  an  improved  legal 
position.  It  is  useless  now  to  take  up  your  time 
with  repeating  its  provisions.  Since  then,  at 
the  urgently-expressed  wishes  of  the  Institutions, 
the  Council  have  had  prepared  a Bill  for  amend- 
ing the  law  relating  to  the  exemption  of  Insti- 
tutions from  local  rates.  The  Bill  was  brought 
into  Parliament  last  year,  under  the  charge  of  j 
Mr.  Hutt,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Ewart,  and 
had  met  with  the  general  approval  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  the  early  adjournment  of  the 
Parliament  rendered  its  passing  impossible  that 
session.  The  Bill  has  again  been  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  this  year,  under  the 
charge  of  the  same  gentlemen.  It  has  been  j 
altered  in  several  points,  to  meet  the  views  ex- 
pressed last  year  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
has  been  read  a second  time,  and  the  discussion 
takes  place  upon  it  in  Committee  on  the  24th 
inst.  The  Society  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hutt,  for  presentation  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  a petition,  under  the  seal  of  the  cor- 
poration, praying  that  the  Bill  may  be  passed 
into  a law.  Many  Institutions  have  petitioned 
in  its  favour,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  the 
new  Parliament  will  deal  with  it. 

The  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers 
was  made  the  subject  of  a Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  at  a very  early  period  of  the  Union. 
The  Committee  reported  generally  in  favour  of  the 
principle,  but  owing  to  the  death  of  the  Chairman 
the  attention  of  the  House  was  never  called  to  the 
practical  means  of  carrying  out  that  principle. 
There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way, 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  the  Council  to  despair 
of  seeing  this  matter  placed  on  a useful  footing. 
To  obtain  the  indiscriminate  distribution  of  all 
the  reports  (a  ton  weight,  it  is  said,  annually) 
would  bo  no  boon  to  an  Institution,  but  if  reports 
of  special  interest  on  special  subjects,  could  be 
distributed,  either  to  such  Institutions  as  specially 
desired  them,  or  to  such  Institutions  as  locality  or 
other  special  circumstances  might  point  out  as 
fitting  recipients,  it  is  considered  that  thus  much 
valuable  information  would  be  made  available  to 
the  members  of  the  Institutions,  at  little  or  no 
cost  beyond  what  is  incurred  for  producing  what 
is,  oftener  than  not,  under  the  existing  system, 
mere  waste  paper. 

The  main  object,  however,  of  the  Union,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  means  of  improvement,  was  the 


assisting  the  Institutions  to  become  places  of 
J systematic  instruction,  and  for  this  purpose  that 
systematic  examinations,  to  be  followed  by  certi- 
ficates, should  be  established.  This  system  was 
inaugurated  last  year,  and  the  first  examination 
was  attended  by  52  candidates.  The  result  was 
most  encouraging.  The  amount  of  knowledge 
displayed  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  was 
highly  satisfactory.  , The  details  were  given  in 
last  year’s  report.  The  Conference  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  three  of  the  most  successful 
candidates  at  the  Examination  have,  in  con- 
sequence, obtained  appointments.  One,  Charles 
Chambers,  of  Leeds,  as  assistant-observer  at  Kew 
Observatory  ; and  two  others,  Robert  Abbott  and 
William  Matthew  Taylor,  as  clerks  in  the  Privy 
Council  Office. 

The  first  experiment  in  the  way  of  examina- 
tions having  been  successful,  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  Council  was  to  organise  a plan  for 
extending  them,  and  for  placing  them  on  perma- 
nent basis.  With  this  view  a series  of  new  bye- 
laws were  prepared  by  the  Council,  and  passed  at 
a special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  making 
j the  examination  system  an  integral  part  of  the 
Society’s  action,  and  forming  a Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, with  regulations  for  their  duties  and 
succession.  The  Council  felt  that  to  confine  the 
examinations  to  London,  was  to  deprive  a very 
large  number  of  the  Institutions  of  all  benefit 
from  the  system,  whilst  to  extend  it  to  numerous 
centres,  so  as  to  bring  the  examinations  within 
the  reach  of  all,  was  an  undertaking  so  great, 
and  requiring  so  large  an  amount  of  funds  for 
establishing  a fitting  machinery  for  the  purpose, 
as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  Society  to  pause 
before  it  committed  itself  to  it.  Communications 
were  received  from  several  places,  desirous  of 
having  examinations  held  in  their  special  locali- 
ties, and  it  was  with  great  regret  that  the  Coun- 
cil felt  compelled,  as  a matter  of  prudence,  to 
decline  the  requests  made.  It  was  felt  that  in 
the  first  instance  it  would  be  better  to  proceed 
step  by  step,  gaining  experience  as  the  Council 
proceeded,  and  the  Council  therefore  determined 
for  the  second  year  to  have  one  centre  only  for 
examination  in  addition  to  that  in  London.  After 
much  consideration  Huddersfield  was  chosen, 
as  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a large  number  ot 
workiugInstitutions,and  the  head-quarters  for  this 
year  of  the  Yorkshire  l nion  of  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tions. The  result  has  been  a success.  While  last 
year  there  were  but  52  candidates  in  all,  there  were 
80  this  year  in  London,  and  140  at  Huddersfield. 
The  examination  was  conducted  at  both  places 
simultaneously,  the  same  papers  being  put  before 
t he  candidates  at  each  place.  So  far  as  the  Lon- 
don examinations  are  concerned  the  results  are 
known,  but  the  Examiners  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  complete  their  awards  for  Huddersfield.  The 
Examiners  report  generally  a very  marked  im- 
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provetuent‘in  the  character  of  the  knowledge  dis- 
played ]>y  the  candidates  there,  as  contrasted  with 
the  last.  This  must  be  taken  as  in  no  way  cle- 
. preciating'  the  merits  01'  those  examined  last  year, 
who  exhibited  a degree  of  excellence  which  the 
Examiners  at  that  time  were  quite  unprepared  to 
expect.  Several  who  obtained  certificates  of  a 
lower  grade  last  year  have  well  employed  their 
time  in  the  interval,  and  are  rewarded  by  certi- 
ficates of  a higher  grade  this  year.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  The  prizes  to  those  examined  in 
London  were  distributed  yesterday,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  M.P.  In  the 
appendix  annexed  to  this  report  will  be  found 
the  results  ■ of  the  London  Examination.  The 
Huddersfield  distribution  of  prizes  is  fixed  for 
the  29th  of  July,  when  Lord  Granville  has 
kindly  consented  to  preside. 

On  going  through  the  Reports  which  have 
been  sent  me  from  the  various  Institutions  as 
requested  in  my  circular,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  there  is  a greater  activity  displayed  through 
these  bodies  than  it  has  been  my  lot  to  notice  at 
any  previous  period.  I have  received  a much  larger 
number  of  them  than  hitherto,  and  this  of  itself  is 
an  evidence  that  more  is  stirring  in  the  Union.  I 
find  on  examining  them,  more  attention  is  being 
paid  to  classes,  and  systematic  instruction,  and  less 
complaint  of  straightened  funds;  however,  I still 
fear  that  limited  means  are  in  many  instances  one 
cause  of  diminished  usefulness.  There  is,  however, 
a growing  faith  in  the  institutions,  and  if  they  en- 
deavour to  provide  that  which  is  practically  useful 
—that  Which  the  people  really  want — no  difficulty 
will  be  found  as  to  funds.  If  tile  Institutions  are 
not  yet  all  that  earnest  and  far-seeing  men  have 
desired,  and  hoped  they  might  become, — the  ac- 
credited centres  of  popular  instruction, — we  must 
not  be  disappointed  or  despair  so  long  as  each 
year  has  shown  us  they  are  reviving  and  their 
usefulness,  Increasing. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER, 

313X15  .uooTJO  J '"Secretary.  : 


APPENDIX. 

!C  :oOcrj.-r;i  EXAMINEES’  EXPORTS. 

The  Mathematical  Exaininers  appointed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  tire  Society  of  Arts  to  conduct  the  examinations  at 
the  Society’s  house  in  the  Adelphi,  beg  to  report  as 
follows 

The  examinations  in  mathematics  were  held  during 
the  first  week  of  June,  antr  extended  over  twenty-four 
hours,,  in  periods  Of  three  hours  each.  The  sub-divisions 
were  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Trigonometry,  CofiinSeetions,  and  Nautical 
Astronomy,  The  number ,pf' Candidates  in  each  sub-di- 
vision, and  the  certificates  awarded  Ip  each,  as  also  the 
number  of  prizfes,  is'givfen  in  the  subjoined  tabular  state 
htent.  .blana’inbbfjH.  idl  abixiv/n  v 1 
“ The  Examiners  notch  & marked  improvement,  not 
only  in  the  extent  of  the  information  possessed  by  the 


candidates  in  nearly  all  the  sub-divisions  of  -the ‘science, 
but  ran  the  precision  and  accuracy  displayed  in  their 
written  answers  and  oral  .examination.  In  some  of  the 
papers  set,  the  Trigonometry  paper  for  example,  tip?. 
Examiners  were’  struck  with  the  facility  and.  fertility  of 
resource  with  which  several  of  the  Candidates  treated  the 
algebraical  formula?  which  occur  in  Ihe  course  of  the 
solutions  of  many  of  the  questions.  In  Arithmetic  the 
answering  was  general  and  precise,, in  Mensuration  not 
quite  so  satisfactory,  and  in  Geometry  much  less.  so.  In 
Conic  Sections  the  answering  was  very  good,  but  the 
subject  was  treated  chiefly  by  algebraical  methods. 

ft  At  the  close  of  this,  their  very  satisfactory  afid  en- 
couraging report,  the  Examiners  believe  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  call  public  attention  to  the  excessive  cultivation 
of  the  habit  of  manipulating  algebraical:  formula;,  to 
the  comparative  neglect  of  the  severer,  but  far  more  use- 
ful study,  of  geometrical  deduction.  . This  exclusive, 
cultivation  of  algebraical  modes,  nf  proof  was  instanced 
in  the  case"  of  almost  ,-eveiyf  candidate  who  presented 
hitnself  for  examination.  While  a familiar  acquaintance 
was  shown  with  the  management  of  algebraical  formulas, 
and  the  processes  of  analytical  transformations,  but  little 
attention  seems  to  have  been,  given  to  the  methods  of 
pure  geometrical  conception  : yet  no,  one  will  deny,  tLp 
far  higher  importance  of  the  latter  as  compared  with 
the  former,  whether  considered  as  a mental  exercise,  or 
with  reference  to  the  future,  employments:  of  the  Candi- 
dates. It  is  surely  of  more  importance  to  such  persons 
to  have  clear  mental  conceptions,  of  the  properties,  t)f 
plane  figures,  and  of  their  mutuaTihtersections  in  space, 
as  also  of  solids  and  curved  surfaces,  whether  with  refer- 
ence to  the  arts  of  construction  or  facility  in  following 
specifications  of  works  or  descriptions  of  machinery,  than 
to  manipulate  with  symbols  in  .conformity  with  mere 
mechanical  rules  and  prescribed  operations,  of  which  few 
can  give  an  intelligible  interpretation. 

“ The  Examiners  in  Mathematics  believe  that  middle- 
class  education  in  this  country,  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
Mathematics  as  a subject  of  mental  exercise,  requires 
considerable  revision,  and  a return  to  a wiser  practice. .. 

The  Examiners  in  Bookkeeping  report,  “ the  general 
aspect  of  the  Examination  presents  an  improvement  on 
that  of  last  year,  and  are.  inclined  to  think -that  the 
questions  might  be  shortened  with  advantage,  that  is, 
having  regard  to  the  time  allowed  to  the  candidates  for 
answering  them,” 

Professor  Solly,  one  of  the  Examiners  in  Chemistry, 
reports  as  follows : — 

“I  return  you  herewith  the  chemical  examination 
papers,  together  with  my  report  on  the  relative  value  of 
the  answers  given  by  the  respective  candidates.  As  the 
Council  desire  that  the  Examiners  should  express  their 
opinion  on  the  general  merit,  of  the  replies',  I have  much 
pleasure  in  stating  that  the  answers  given  in  the  chemi- 
cal examination  were  highly  creditable  to  the  candidates, 
and  evinced,  at  the  same  time,  very  considerable  theore- 
tical knowledge  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  ap- 
plication of  chemistry  to  the  arts.” 

Mr.  J.  C.  Moeton,  one  of  the  Examiners  in  Agri- 
culture, reports: — 

“ As  there  were  only  two  who  presented  themselves 
for  examination  in  Agriculture,  I have  had  but  little 
difficulty  in  making  my  award, 

“ One  of  these, gentlemen  furnished  a,set  of  replies  in- 
dicating much  general  as  well  as  agricultural  intelligence, 
and  he  fairly  earned  his  certificate  of  ‘ excellence.’  The 
other  set  of  replies  was  much  less  perfect,  and  the  award 
in  thiseasemustbe  made  in  accordance  simply  with  thein- 
ferior  numerical  valuation  which  1 have  made  of  the, paper. 

“ The  only  result  to  which  my  experience  this  year  wi  11 
lead  me  is  to  prepare,  for  future  occasions,  a less  numerous 
series  of  questions,  as  I find  that  the  thfee  hours  allotted 
are  not  sufficient  time  in  which  to  answer  the  list  1 have 
hitherto  drawn  up.” 
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Dr.  Humphreys,  the  Examiner  in  Political  Economy, 
reports  thus : — 

“ 01'  the  five  candidates  whose  papers  I have  examined, 
three  display  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, namely,  Nos.  78,  116,  and  110.  The  second  of 
these  has  won  the  highest  number  of  marks,  but  I am 
induced  to  think  that  the  first  possesses  a sounder  know- 
ledge of  the  science,  as  well  as  greater  grasp  of  mind. 
The  papers  of  both,  however,  are  deserving  of  _ much 
commendation,  as  are  also  some  of  the  answers  given  by 
110.  In  the  papers  of  candidate  No.  152,  some  very 
serious  errors  in  orthography  occur,  and  although  some 
of  his  answers  evince  ability  and  study  of  his  subject, 
there  are  evidences  of  a want  of  method  in  his  reading, 
as  well  as  of  too  great  a readiness  to  jump  hastily  at 
conclusions  on  insufficient  premises.  Candidate  No.  68 
does  not  seem  to  have  fully  comprehended  the  bearing  of 
several  of  the  most  important  questions.  One  of  the 
answers  of  candidate  No.  116  evinces  an  inclination  to 
place  too  little  value  on  first  principles,  or,  perhaps,  1 
should  rather  say,  to  take  things  for  granted  which  the 
true  student  ot  Political  Economy  is  well  aware  require 
accurate  demonstration,  and  I would  recommend  him, 
and  indeed  all  the  candidates,  to  devote  patient  study  to 
what  are  generally  considered  the  elementary  parts  of 
the  science.” 

The  Examiners  in  Geography  report  thus : — 

“ On  the  whole,  both  the  paper  work  and  the  viva  voce 
examination  of  the  Candidates  appear  to  us  to  be  by  far 
more  satisfactory  than  those  of  last  year.  As  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected,  the  fruits  of  a closer  and 
more  methodical  study  of  the  subject  were  very  ap- 
parent. 

“In  the  few  cases  of  partial  failure  while  interrogating 
the  Candidates,  wo  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
mistakes  in  every  case  had  been  an  attempt  to  read  books 
on  the  more  advanced  topics  of  the  science,  when  they 
were  not  well  grounded  in  its  first  elements.  We  found 
that,  instead  of  studying  some  simple  introduction  to 
Descriptive  Geography,  they  had  been  trying  to  master  I 
such  books  as  Cosmos,  or  Buff’s  Physics  of  the  Earth. 

“ We  must  express  our  conviction  that,  in  the  next 
examination',  either  the  questions  should  be  grouped  in 
sections,  one  question  only  in  each  section  to  be  an- 
swered, or  else  a limited  proportion  of  the  questions 
should  be  prescribed  for  the  Candidate’s  selection.  For 
example,  in  a paper  of  twenty  questions,  the  Candidate 
might  be  warned  that  marks  would  not  be  given  for 
more  than  twelve  answers.  We  conceive  that,  by  one 
of  these  methods,  we  should  considerably  improve  our 
results.  In  the  very  first  papers  which  we  examined, 
it  was  evident  that  the  matter  had  suffered  in  some 
degree,  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  Candidate  to  deal  with 
the  whole  twenty  questions ; in  the  inferior  papers  the 
evil  was  very  strongly  marked.” 

“ The  Examiners  in  English  History  , and  English 
Literature  have  to  report  to  the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  that  they  have  awarded  to  Candidates  61,  62,  87, 
118,  75,  147,  164,  certificates  of  the  first-class,  and  to 
Candidates  110,  153,  166,  107,  certificates  of  the  second- 
class.  They  beg  also  further  to  state,  that  all  the  Can- 
didates have  acquitted  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Examiners,  and  that  the  written  and  oral  examina- 
tions of  those  Candidates  to  whom  first  class  certificates 
have  been  awarded,  were  deserving  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation  for  accuracy,  extent  of  information,  and 
thoughtfulness. 

“ riie  Examiners  have  also  the  gratification  of  stating 
that  the  Candidates  for  this  year  have  shown  a marked 
and  decided  improvement  on  those  of  the  last,  and  thus 
have  justified  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  in  reference 
to  this  portion  of  its  labours,  and  satisfactorily  proved 
the  value  and  importance  of  these  examinations.” 

Mr.  F.  R.  Sandfoed,  one  of  the  Examiners  in  Roman 
History  and  in  Latin,  reports  as  follows: — 


“In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  character  of?  the 
recent  examinations  iu  Latin  and  Roman  History,  I have 
to  state  that,  in  every  respect  save  one,  it  was  extremely 
satisfactory. 

“ The  Board  of  Examiners. will  observe,  that  all  .the 
candidates  are  recommended  for  certificates  except  two, 
and  that  some  of  the  certificates  are  lowhr  than'  the 
: second  class.  As  the  worlds  selected 'for  this  late  Exami- 
nation were  of  a somewhat  higher  character  than  those 
of  last  year,  a comparison  of  the  class  lists  of  the  two 
Examinations,  will,  of  itself,  indicate  that  a very  marked 
advance  has  been  realised  in  the  interval  between  them. 

“ This  improvement  was  apparent  in  nearly  every 
particular,  but  more  especially  in  tho  accuracy  of  the 
construing,  and  in  the  power  of  grammatical  analysis,  of 
which  tlie  candidates  gave  proof  in  the  vtui  voce  part  of 
their  examination. 

“ Fulness  of  classical  knowledge  was  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  youths  who  came  before  us  ; but  accuracy  in 
what  is  professed  to  he  known  at  all,  may  always  be  at- 
tained, and,  in  this  respect,  the  performance  of  the 
candidates  was  very  creditable. 

“ I should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  proof  of  more 
attention  having  been  given  to  some  good  history  of 
Rome,  such  as  that  by  the  Dean  of  Christchurch,  which, 
in  a cheap  form,  is  now  within  the  reach  of  everyone, 
The  answers  to  the  questions  on  Roman  History  pointed 
to  too  great  familiarity  with  mere  epitomes.  We  had 
the  outlines  accurately  given  ; but  the  memory  had  been 
exercised  more  than  the  mind,  and  tho  results  of  l such 
study,  when  put  on  paper,  were  somewhat  meagre. 

“ I hope  that  another  year  will  furnish  us  with  £ larger 
and  older  class  of  candidates  than  those  who  recently 
came  before  us.  In  this  respect  alone  was  there  any- 
thing to  complain  Of  at  our  late  meeting.” 

Dr.  Bernays,  the  Examiner  in  German,  reports  as 
follows : — 

“ I am  happy  to  he  able  to  report  most  favourably  of 
four  out  of  the  seven  candidates  who  presented  them- 
selves before  me  for  examination,  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say.  that  they  exhibited  more  real  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man language  than  1 found  in  any  1 ever  had  to  exa- 
mine. They  understood  thoroughly  the  passages  I gave 
them  to  construe,  from  the  authors  they  had  prepared 
themselves  in  ; they  displayed  a considerable  familiarity 
with  the  grammar,  translated  from  English  into  Ger- 
man with  few  mistakes,  and  spoke  tho  language  with 
fluency,  although  not  faultlessly:  Their  pronunciation 

was  quite  intelligible,  although,  with  three  of  them,  too 
provincial.  Still  I may  fearlessly  say,  that,  if  they  con- 
tinue their  studies  for  a couple  of  years  more,  and  go  on 
reading  the  classical  works  of  the  country,  they  will  bo 
better  German  scholars  than  the  great  majority  of  men 
of  their  own  class  in  Germany  itself.  Of  German  litera- 
ture, they  knew  little  beyond  tiro  few  books  they  had 
read  themselves,  (which  is,  after  all,  tho  only  valuable 
knowledge) ; and  of  German  History  just  what  they  had 
picked  up  from  English  books.  Yet,  more  could  hardly 
be  expected  from  men  so  young,  and  engaged  iu  such 
arduous  employments  as  they  told  me  they  were,  and 
which  left  them  only  a few  evenings,  after  fatiguing  days, 
for  study.” 

Mr.  Cary,  one  of  the  Examiners  in  Free-hand  Drawiiig, 
reports  thus : — 

“Of  the  four  candidates  in  free-hand  drawing,  whoso 
specimens  I examined,  only  one  (No.  149)  is  worthy  of  a 
certificate.  His  wo,  h was  so  good,  and  the  replies  whigh 
he  gave  to  the  questions  put  by  Mr.  Bell  were  so  very 
satisfactory,  that  he  ought  to  have  a first-class  certificate. 
This  candidate  gained  a second-class  last  year,  and  had 
not  the  examiners  in  drawing  objected  to  it,  the  board 
would  have  awarded  him  a first-class  at  that  time,  when 
lie  would  have  had  the  prize  of  £10  10s.  offered  by  Mr. 
Graham.  I must,  therefore,  now  urgently  represent  to 
the  Council  how  deserving  he  is  of  a prize  of  equal  value.” 
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Mr,  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  the  Examiner  in 
■Practical  Drawing,  reports  as  follows : — 

‘rOf  the  six  candidates  who  presented  themselves  for 
examination  in  practical  drawing  at  the  Society’s  House 
in  London,  on  the  oth  of  June,  1857,  I beg  to  recommend 
those  bearing  the  following  numbers  as  deserving  the 
notice  of  the  Council,  they  having  proved  themselves  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  perspective  and 
their  practical  application  to  the  representation  of  the 
simple  geometrical  solids  according  to  dictation,  Which 
was  the  form  , of  oral  examination  I adopted  on  that 
occasion. 

“Candidate  No.  119  could  give  but  one  hour  to  the 
ineclianical  dr&.wing,  which  he  employed  nfosC satisfac- 
torily by. ' drawing  ^atjji  object  as  dictated,  I beg,  tliere- 
lore,  to  join  the  recommendation  of  my  coadjutors, 
Meysys.  Cary  and  J.  Bell,  tlyat  this,  candidate,' No.  149, 
have  the  first  prize  fur  drawing  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
that  it  be  npt  less  in  uiopey  than  the  amount  of  the  first 
prize  offered  for  drawing  , last  year,  tor  which  this  same 
candidate  then  competed  with  so  much  promise"  anct  his, 
this  year  entirely,  realised  i^, 'fully  justifying,  the, sound 
judgment  expressed  by  Mi;.  Cary  after  "last  year’s  ex- 
amination. 

“ The  circumstances,  as  described  by  tire  candidate  .No. 
149, _ tinder  which  lie  has  .advanced  during  the  past  year 
toJris .present  attainment, yiye,  I' think,  worthy  of  being, 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Chairman  of'  the  Board 
of  Examiners., 

“The  candidate  149  is  apprenticed  to  a carpenter, and 
has  continued  constantly  to  work  at  his  trade,  having 
devoted  all  his  leisure,  .part  of  his  meals’  time,  and  al- 
lowad  holidays,  to, the  study  of  drawing.  . There  is  not  I 
any  drawing  school  or  teacher  of  drawing  within  an  j 
available  distance  of  his  residence.  He  has  acquired  the 
theory  of  perspective  from  books,  testing  and  applying 
its  rules  to  natural  objects.  Assuming  these  circumstances 
to  be  truly  described,  I beg  to  suggest  that  an  addition 
ot  some  useful  books  be  made  to  the  prize  of  money, 
that  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  named  last  year  for  the  first 
prize  for  drawing,  may  be  given  entire,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  candidate  may  be  supposed  to  make  the 
cost  of  his  journeys  from  'Lincolnshire  to  London  a 
serious  object  to  him. 

“ Candidate  No.  161  answered  all  questions  very  satis- 
factorily, worked  out  the  subjects  dictated  with  facility 
and  certainty  ; he  had  acquired  the  practical  application 
of  the  principles  of  perspective  to  mechanical  drawing  by 
the  voluntary  use  ot  his  leisure  hours,  he  being  engaged 
as  a clerk  in  a business  that  occupies  all  his  workinsr 
time. 

“ Candidate  No.  77  could  only  give  two  hours  to  the 
geometrical  drawing,  having  been  engaged > in  other 
examinations  during  the  day;  I found  his  drawings  to 
be  well  executed,  the  forms  and  perspective  according  to 
the  position  dictated  being  well  understood.” 

PHIZES.* 

The  follow  ing  are  the  names  of  the  candidates  to  whom 
prizes  were  awarded  at  the  recent  Examinations  in 
London : — - 

1 ok  General  Lxcellence  in  the  Examinations. 

Thomas  Brodrjbb Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes. 

Edward  George  Clarke. .. 

Henry  Cullunx  ,,  ’’ 

Milliam  Dawson  Boston  Athenieum. 


* L1  ch  prize  consisted  of  a set  of  books  of  the  value  of  £4, 
select  d by  the  candidate  from  a list  furbished  by  the  Council. 
In  the  case  of  Bobirt  Slingsby,  juu,  and  Joseph  Pollard,  the 
prizes  of  ten  guineas  each,  offered,  but  not  awarded  for  their 
special  subjects  last  year,  were  given  in  addition. 


William  Evan  Edwards...  London  Domestic  Mission. 
Thomas  Howard  Evans...  Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes. 
John  William  Fletcher ..  DevoDportMechanicslnstitute. 
Nathaniel  Frankenstein.. _ Clarendon  House  School,  Lam- 


beth. 

John  Fretwell Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes. 

Harry  George Bury  St.  Edmund’s  Commer- 

cial School. 

Daniel  Leggatt London  Mechanics’  Institution. 

Frank  Marshall Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes. 

Joseph  Mayhew Bury  St.  Edmund’s  Commer- 

cial School. 


Robert  John  Pearce...,,..  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Edward  Philip  Plowman  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Joseph  Benjamin  Rundell  Pimlico  Literary  Institution. 
Henry  Gordon  Shea Clarendon  House  School,  Lam- 

beth. 

Charles  Aspull  Wells.....  Lewes  Mechanics’  Institution, 
In  Agriculture. 

Joseph,  Pollard .............  Hitchin  Mechanics’  Institution . 

In  Freehand  Drawing. 

Robert  STi'ngsby,  jiinr.  ...  Lincoln  Mechanics’  Institution. 
CERTIFICATES. 

Tire  following  is  a list  of  the  candidates  who  obtained 
certificates : — 

In  this  List,  the  letters  placed  after  the  names  havo 
the  following  signification  : — 

(E)  denotes  a Certificate  of  Excellence. 

(P)  ,,  ,,  Proficiency. 

(C)  ,,  ,,  Competency. 

Arithmetic,  43  Candidates. 

Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street: — James 
Henry  Bacon  (C),  James  Bongard  (C),  F.  Brazileir 
(C),  C.  Dibbs  (C).  J.  Ebbs  (P),  W.  II.  Faveric  (P), 
J.  Lang  ([’),  P.  Macpherson  jC).  J.  Morgan  (C),  C. 
J.  Page,  H.  C.  Smart  (C),  J.  Soper  (C),  J.  Swinton 
(C),  II.  Warner  (C). 

Boston  Athenajuin  : — W.  Dawson  (P). 

Crosby-hall,  Evening  Classes  F.  Marshall  (P),  F.  W . 
Potter  (P). 

London  Mechanics’  institution  : — D.  Leggatt  (E). 

Great  Western  Railway  Literary  Society  : — R.  Perry  (E). 
Clarendon  IIouso  School,  Lambeth: — C.  H.  Capper  (P), 
N.  Frankenstein  (P). 

Guernsey  Mutual  Improvement  Society: — S.T.Tandevin 

Messrs.  Chance’s  Reading  Room  and  Library,  Birming- 
ham : — J.  Duncan  (P). 

Bevonport  Mechanics’  Institution  : — J.  W.  Fletcher  (P). 
Commercial  School,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  : — F.  Ford  (P), 
IL  George  (E),  J.  Mayhew  (E),  E.  J.  Pearce  (P),  E. 
P.  Plowman  (E),  H.  Robinson  (P). 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Green- 
wich : — C.  S.  Cartwright  (C). 

Oxford  House  School,  Chelsea  : — A.  W.  Davis  (P),  G 
Godward  (P). 

Bayswater  Grammar  School II.  Houghton  /C),  K. 
Ottley(C). 

London  Domestic  Mission  Reading  Room  : — J.  Edwards 
( C) , W.  E.  Edwards  (C). 

Pimlico  Literary  Institution J.  B.  Rundell  (C). 
Sheerness  Mechanics’  Institution  : — W.  Rickard  (P). 
Belmont  Mutual  Improvement  Society: — Wm.  Miles 
Medcraft  <C). 

Book-keeping,  28  Candidates. 

Royal  Polytechnic  Institution J.  H.  Bacon  (C),  C. 

Dibbs  (C),  F.  W.  Everett  (E),  W.  Seward  (P). 
Clarendon  House  School,  Lambeth:— C.  II.  Capper  (Q), 
N.  Frankenstein  (C). 

Messrs.  Chance’s  Reading  Room,  Birmingham : — J. 
Duncan  (P). 

Commercial  School,  Bury  St.  Edmunds:— F.  Ford  (P), 
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Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes: — F.  Marshall  (E). 

Great  Western  Railway  Literary  Society : — R.  Perry  (C). 
London  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Daniel  Leggatt  (E). 

Algebra,  30  Candidates. 

Royal  Polytechnic  Institution : — J.  II.  Bacon  (C),  W. 
H.  Favenc  (E). 

Oxford  House  School,  Chelsea  : — A.  W.  Davis  (C),  G. 
Godward  (C). 

Boston  Athenasum  : — W.  Dawson  (E). 

Messrs.  Chance’s  Library,  Birmingham  : — J.  Duncan  (C). 
Devonport  Mechanics’  Institution  : — J.  W.  Fletcher  (E). 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  Commercial  School: — F.  Ford  (P), 
H.  George  (P),  R.  J.  Pearce  (E),  E.  P.  Plowman  (E). 
Lambeth  Clarendon  House  School : — N.  Frankenstein  (C). 
Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes: — F.  Marshall  (P). 

Great  Western  Railway  Literary  Society  : — II.  Perry  (P). 
Pimlico  Literary  Institution : — J.  B.  Rundell  (E). 

:— B.  F.  Hosken  (P). 

Geometry,  28  Candidates. 

Boston  Athenajum  : — W.  Dawson  (E). 

Oxford  House  School,  Chelsea: — A.  W.  Davis  (C),  G. 
Godward  (C). 

Messrs. ‘Chance’s  Reading  Room, Birmingham  : — J.  Dun- 
can (P). 

Royal  Polytechnic  Institution  : — W.  II.  Favenc  (C),  J. 
Lang  (P),  J.  Swinton  (P). 

Devonport  Mechanics’  Institution : — J.  W.  Fletcher  (P). 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  Commercial  School: — F.  Ford  (C), 
H.  George  (P).  J.  Mayhew  (P),  II.  Robinson  (C),  R. 
J.  Pearce  (P),  E.  P.  Plowman  (P). 

Clarendon  House  School,  Lambeth: — N.  Frankenstein  (P). 
Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes: — F.  Marshall  (E). 
Bayswater  Grammar  School : — R.  Ottley  (C). 

Great  Western  Railway  Literary  Society  : — R.  Perry  (P). 
Sheerness  Mechanics’  Institution  : — W.  Rickard  (C). 
Lewes  Improvement  Association  : — E.  S.  Rouse  (C). 
Pimlico  Literary  Institution : — J.  B.  Rundell  (P). 
:— R.  F.  Hosken  (P). 

Mensuration  and  Land  Surveying. 

23  Candidates. 

London  Mechanics’  Institution: — Daniel  Leggatt  (E). 
Royal  Polytechnic  Institution:- — Jl.  C.  Smart  (C),  J. 
Lang  (C). 

Pimlico  Literary  Institution  : — J.  B.  Rundell  (P). 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s  Commercial  School : — Henry  Robin- 
son (P),  E.  P.  Plowman  (P),  J.  Mayhew  (C),  R.  J. 
Pearce  (C),  H.  George  (C),  F.  Ford  (P). 

Sheerness  Mechanics’  Institution: — W.  Rickard  (C). 
Great  Western  Railway  Literary  Society:' — R.  Perry  (E). 
Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes: — F.  Marshall  (P). 

Oxford  House  School,  Chelsea: — G.  Godward  (C). 
Clarendon  House  School,  Lambeth : — X.  Frankenstein 
(C),  C.  II.  Capper  (C). 

Devonport  Mechanics’  Institution: — J.  W.  Fletcher  (E). 
Messrs.  Chance’s  Reading  Room,  Birmingham: — J.  Dun- 
can (P). 

Boston  Athenajum: — W.  Dawson  ( P). 

Trigonometry,  13  Candidates. 

Pimlico  Literary  Institution: — J.B.  Rundell  (E). 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s  Commercial  School: — E.  P.  Plow- 
man (E),  R.  J.  Pearce  (E),  II.  George  (E),  J.  Mayhew 
(E),  F.  Ford  (C). 

Great  Western  Railway  Literary  Society: — R.  Perry  (P). 
Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes: — F.  Marshall  (P). 

Oxford  House  School,  Chelsea: — G.  Godward  (P),  A. 
W.  Davis  (P). 

Clarendon  House  School,  Lambeth: — N.  Frankenstein  (C). 
Devonport  Mechanics’  Institution  :• — J.  W.  Fletcher  (E). 
Boston  Athemeum  : — IV.  Dawson  (E), 

Conic  Sections,  0 Candidates. 

Commercial  School,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  : — E.  P.  Plow- 
man (P),  F.  Ford  (El,  I!.  J.  Pearce  (E),  J.  Mayhew 
(P).  11.  George  (C). 


Great  Western  Railway  Literary  Society  : — R.  Perry  (C). 
Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes: — F.  Marshall  (P.) 

Oxford  House  School,  Chelsea.: — A.  W.  Davis  (P). 
Boston  Athenaeum: — W.  Dawson  (E). 

Nautical  Astronomy,  1 Candidate. 

Statics  and  Dynamics,  -1  Candidates. 
Devonport  Mechanics’  Institution: — J.  W.  Fletcher  (P). 
Lewes  Mechanics’  Institution : — C.  A.  Wells  (P). 
Pimlico  Literary  Institution  : — J.  B.  Rundell  (P). 

Practical  Mechanics,  3 Candidates. 

Lewes  Mechanics’ Institution : — Charles  Aspull  Wells  (E). 
Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics, 

5 Candidates. 

Clarendon  House  School,  Lambeth: — II.  G.  Shea  (P). 
Devonport  Mechanics’  Institution: — J.  W.  Fletcher  (C). 
Pimlico  Literary  Institution  : — J.  B.  Rundell  (C). 
LewesNIechanics’  Institution  : — Chas.  Aspull  Wells  (E). 

Electricity,  4 Candidates. 

Lewes  Mechanics’  Institution  : — C.  A.  Wells  (E). 
Clarendon  House  School,  Lambeth : — H.  G.  Shea  (C),  C. 
H.  Capper  (C). 

Royal  Polytechnic  Institution: — B.  J.  Malden  (P). 
Heat,  5 Candidates. 

Lewes  Mechanics’  Institution  : — C.  A.  Wells  (E). 
Clarendon  House  School,  Lambeth: — II.  G.  Shea  (P), 
C.  H.  Capper  (C). 

Pimlico  Literary  Institution : — J.  B.  Rundell  (C). 
Chemistry,  Id  Candidates. 

Royal  Polytechnic  Institution  : — W.  J.  Bull  (E),  S.  E. 
Crow  (P),  B.  J.  Malden  (C),  F.  Gaster  (C),  W.  Groom 
(C).  R.  Earratt  (C),  W.  W.  Smith  (C),  J.  Burney  (C), 
J.  Ebbs  (P). 

Lewes  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Chas.  Aspull  Wells  (E). 
Physiology. — No  Candidates. 

Botany,  1 Candidate. 

Louth  Mechanics’  Institution: — A.  Hubbard  (P). 

Agriculture,  2 Candidates. 

Ilitchin  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Joseph  Pollard  (E)< 
Louth  Mechanics’  Institution  : — J.  S.  Bogg  (P). 

Political  and  Social  Economy,  o Candidates. 
Royal  Polytechnic  Institution  : — W.  W.  Smith  (P). 
Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes : — E.  G.  Clarke  (C),  Tlios. 
R.  Howard  (P). 

Boston  Athenajum  :■ — W.  Dawson  (E). 

London  Mechanics’  Institution  : — D.  Leggatt  (E). 

English  History,  7 Candidates. 

Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes: — -E.  G.  Clarke  (E),  Thos. 

R.  Howard  (C),  Thos.  Brodribb(E),  Thos.  II.  Evans (E). 
Clarendon  House  School,  Lambeth  : — A.  G.  Joy  (E). 

Geography,  Descriptive  and  Physical,  13  Candidates. 
London  Domestic  Mission  Reading  Room : — W.  Evan 
Edwards  (E). 

Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes: — H.  Cullum  (E),  J.  Fret- 
well  (E),  T.  R.  Howard  (E). 

:— J.  II.  Hosken  (C). 

Royal  Polytechnic  Institution : — J.  Lang  (E),  W.  W. 
Smith  (C). 

Commercial  School,  Bury  St.  Edmunds:— J.  Mayhew 
(E),  R.  J.  Pearce  (P),  E.  1’.  Plowman  (P). 

Sheerness  Mechanics’  Institution  : — W.  Rickard  (C). 
Clarendon  House  School,  Lambeth: — C.  II.  Capper  (P). 

English  Literature,  S Candidates. 

Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes  : — Thos.  II.  Evans  (E),  H. 

Cuilmn  (E),  Thos.  Williams  (E),  T.  II.  Bolton  (P). 

< 'larendon  House  School.  Lambeth  : — II.  G.  Shea  (E). 
'bailor’s  Labour  Agi-my  .—John  Smurthwaite  (P). 

— : — R.  F.  Hosken  (P),  J.  H.  Hosken  (C). 
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Roman  History  and  Latin,  12  Candidates. 
Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes: — E.  J.  Badham  (P). 
Louth  Mechanics’  Institution  : — J.  S.  Bogg  (P). 
Richmond  Parochial  Library  and  Reading  Room  : — W. 
II.  Callanan  (P). 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s  Commercial  School : — PI.  George  (E), 
J.  Mayhew  (P),  R.  J.  Pearce  (E),  E.  P.  Plowman  (P), 
H.  Robinson  (E). 

Clarendon  House  School,  Lambeth  : — A.  G.  Joy  (P). 
French,  21  Candidates. 

Royal  Polytechnic  Institution: — J.  II.  Bacon  (C),  L. 

Desgratoulet  (P),  C.  N.  North  (C),  Job  Elliott  (E). 
Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes: — T.  Brodribb  (E),  J. 
Fretwell  (P),  Thos.  Williams  (P),  A.  G.  Gillingham 
(E),  F.  Marshall  (E). 

Clarendon  House  School,  Lambeth :— A.  Crawley  (C), 
N.  Frankenstein  (E),  A.  G.  Joy  (P),  J.  C.  Purssey  (E), 
H.  Cl.  Shea  (P). 

Oxford  House  School,  Chelsea:— A.  W.  Davis  (P). 
Bavswater  Grammar  School : — H.  Houghton  (P),  R. 
Ottley  (P). 


German,  7 Candidates. 

Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes : — T.  Brodribb  (E),  J.  Fret- 
well  (E),  Ed.  Steele  (E), 

Clarendon  House  School , Lambeth : — N . Frankenstein  ( E ) . 


Freehand  Drawing,  2 Candidates. 


Lincoln  Mechanics' 
(E). 


Institution: — Robert  Slingsby,  jun. 


Mechanical  Drawing,  3 Candidates. 

Oxford  House  School,  Chelsea:— A.  W.  Davis  (E). 
Lewes  Mechanics’  Institution  : — C.  A.  Wells  (E). 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  list 
of  subjects  which  had  been  suggested  for  dis- 
cussion : — 


I.  The  Society’s  Examinations. 

II.  How  far  and  in  what  way  may  public 
opinion  be  brought  to  bear  more  effec- 
tually to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
Society  and  the  Institutions  in  Union  ? 

III.  How  can  the  National  Museums  be  made 

more  generally  useful  to  the  public  ? 

IV.  Exemption  from  Rating  Bill, 

V.  Statistics  of  the  Institutions. 

VI.  To  urge  on  the  Government  the  import- 
ance of  securing  the  Soulages  Collection 
for  the  public. 


The  Chairman  said,  it  would  be  gathered  from  the 
above  report,  that  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  So- 
ciety in  its  examination  were  working  very  satisfactorily 
indeed.  In  the  second  year  of  the  examinations,  they 
found  that  the  number  of  candidates  had  multiplied  five- 
fold, and  he  hoped  that  the  Mechanics’  Institutes, 
throughout  the  country,  would  continue  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  evening  classes  for  adults,  and  that 
from  them  they  would,  on  future  occasions,  have  aspirants 
for  distinction  who,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  additional  local  centres  of  examina- 
tion, the  introduction  of  which  the  success  of  the  plan 
hitherto  certainly  seemed  to  justify.  His  own  personal 
view  -was,  that  Mechanics’  Institutes  should  be  looked 
upon  as  educational  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who,  in  early  life,  had  been  called  into  the  various  fields 
of  labour ; but,  as  a general  rule,  he  feared  that  those 
Institutions  were  too  poor  to  he  able  to  carry  out  all 
that  was  expected  of  them.  It  might,  therefore,  be  a. 
matter  for  consideration,  whether  they  should  not  re- 
ceive small  grants  in  aid.  It  was  clear  that  the  Society 
of  Arts  could  not,  by  its  own  means,  carry  on  the  sys- 


tem of  prizes  that  had  been  initiated.  During  the  last 
year  the  sum  of  £500  had  been  subscribed  by  philan- 
thropic members  of  the  Society,  but  he  was  afraid  that 
could  not  be  looked  upon  as  a permanent  element,  and 
would  be  liable  to  great  fluctuations  from  year  to  year. 
It  was,  therefore,  he  thought,  highly  desirable  that  the 
prize  fund  should  be  placed  upon  some  more  permanent 
footing.  Another  matter  to  be  considered  was,  that  the 
examinations  had  been  conducted  by  gentlemen,  some 
of  them  of  the  highest  distinction  in  literature  and 
science,  whose  time  was  most  valuable,  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  increased,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
those  gentlemen  could  continue  to  give  their  gratuitous 
services  on  such  occasions.  That  was,  therefore,  a matter 
for  which  provision  must  be  made,  and  if  the  examina- 
tions were  to  be  conducted  by  first-rate  men , they  must 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  undertake  the  labour.  The 
object,  therefore,  should  be  to  organise  a permanent  sys- 
tem, free  from  all  risk  of  failure  from  the  causes  to 
which  he  had  adverted. 

Mr.  James  Yates  (Highgate  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution)  desired,  on  the  part  ofthe  delegates  present, 
to  express  the  satisfaction  which  they  must  all  feel  at 
hearing  the  reports  of  the  Examiners  just  read.  He 
would  take  upon  himself  to  express  the  gratitude  which 
they  must  all  agree  was  due  to  the  Examiners  for  their 
gratuitous  labours,  and  on  behalf  of  the  delegates  he 
begged  most  heartily  to  thank  them. 

Col.  Sykes  stated  that  as  he  was  compelled  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  India  Com- 
pany, he  had  reluctantly  to  excuse  himself  from  remain- 
ing longer,  and  he  begged  to  call  upon  Dr.  Booth  to  take 
the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  having  taken  the  chair,  announced 
that  the  first  subject  for  discussion  was, 

The  Society’s  Examinations. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  on  this  subject  it  might 
be  well  to  consider,  looking  at  the  satisfactory  results  of 
the  late  examinations  in  London  and  Huddersfield,  how 
far  the  centres  of  examination  might  be  extended,  and 
how  far  additional  inducements  might  be  held  out  to 
persons  to  come  up  for  examination.  This  year  they 
had  had  only  two,  which  virtually  excluded  large  dis- 
tricts of  the  country.  They  had  received  an  invitation 
from  the  south  of  England  to  appoint  a centre  of  exami- 
nation for  that  district,  but  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  was  obliged  to  be  postponed.  The  council  of 
the  Society  had  hardly  contemplated  so  rapid  a growth 
of  the  plan  as  had  taken  place  during  the  two  years  that 
it  had  been  in  operation.  It  was  also  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  three  universities  of  England,  together  with  that 
of  Dublin,  as  also  the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin,  which 
was  similar  in  its  character  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  had 
marked  their  approval  of  the  system  they  had  adopted 
by  imitating  it  themselves. 

The  Rev.  E.  Kell  (Southampton  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution) said  the  members  of  the  Institution  which 
he  represented  were  most  ready  to  co-operate,  if  it 
should  he  thought  expedient  to  fix  upon  Southampton 
as  a centre  of  examination  for  that  district  of  the 
country.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the  examinations 
would  include  persons  educated  at  the  higher  classes  of 
schools  ? if  so,  he  thought  many  would  be  disposed  to 
submit  themselves  to  an  examination  of  that  kind.  Ho 
was  sorry  to  add,  that  he  could  not  say  much  for  the 
state  of  the  Institution  which  he  represented,  nor  indeed 
for  any  similar  Institution  in  the  south  of  England,  as 
regarded  the  number  of  class  students  ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  thought,  from  the  district  of  Southampton  a 
sufficient  number  of  candidates  might  be  brought  to- 
gether to  make  it  worth  while  for  a deputation  tromjthe 
Society  to  attend  there  on  a future  occasion. 

The  Chairman  said  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  and  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  was  not  to  examine  any  person  who  was  actually 
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at  school.  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
as. well  as  the  College  of  Preceptors  undertook  the  exa- 
mination of  boys  at  school,  but,  in  their  own  case,  it  was 
a s'pecial  regulation  that  no  person  who  was  at  school, 
or  under  15  years  of  age,  could  be  included  in  those 
examinations. 

.Mr.  Arthur  Eyland  (Birmingham  and  Midland  In  ■ 
stitute)  would  put  the  case  of  a person  having  received  a 
good. education  at  school  becoming  a member  of  a Me- 
chanics’ Institute  by  a guinea  subscription,  Could  such 
a person  compete  in  the  examinations?  He  would  sug- 
gest the  importance — as  regarded  the  object- -they  had  in 
view— of  confining  the  candidates  to  persons  who  had 
mainly  received  their  education  in  the  classes  of  Me- 
chanics’ Institutions,  rather  than  to  extend  it  to  those 
who  had  received  a good  education  either  at  public1  or 
private  schools. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had,  as  far  as  possible,-  shut 
the  door  against  this  by  the  regulation  that  no  person 
under  the  age  of  15,  or1  at  school,  should'  attend  the 
examinations.  At  the  same  time;  he  thbught  it 
was  hardly  competent  for  them  to  go  back  to  the  pre- 
vious life  of  every  candidate,  and  inquire  how  he  had 
gained  his  information.  That  might  be  considered  a 
proceeding  of  a somewhat  inquisitorial  character  What 
they  required  was  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Institution  from  which  the  candidate  was  sent,  and  he 
thought  the  Institutions  were  quite  competent  to  protect 
themselves  in  the  matter  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Eyland  did  not  suggest  that  any  such  inquiry 
should  be  made  by  the  examiners,  but  lie  thought  the 
rules  laid  down  should  he  a.  sufficient  guide  to  the  officers 
ot  Institutions,  so  that  the  candidates  might  be  confined 
within  certain  limits. 

Mr.  Thomas  Chamberlain,  (Windsor  and  Eton  Lite- 
rary! Scientific,  and  Mechanics’  Institution),  mentioned 
that  in  the  case  which  occurred  the  previous  year,  in 
which  a candidate  gained  a prize  together  with  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Privy  Council  Office,  it  had  been 
complained  of  that  lie  had  had  superior  educatioual  ad- 
vantages as  a pupil  teacher  in  a public  school.  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  persons  so  situated  had  this  year  been 
excluded  from  the  examinations.  He  thought  the  sug- 
gestion worthy  of  consideration,  that  some  limitation 
should  be  put.  upon  the  admission  of  such  as  had  been  able 
to  obtain  a high  class  of  education  previously  to  joining 
a Mechanics’  Institution. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  difficult  to  lay  down  rales 
in  such  cases.  To  bring-  the  examinations  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  lowest  grades  of  information  would  destroy 
their  value.  He  might  remark  that  their  best  men  had 
not  come  trorn  schools,  but  had  principally  received  their 
e lueation  in  Mechanics’  Institutions.  A certain  standard 
had  been  fixed  hv  the  examiners,  within  which  all  must 
come.  Energy  and  perseverance  were  of  more  value  than 
mere  educational  advantages.  It  was  altogether  im- 
possible to  legislate  for  every  i ndividual  case.  They  had, 
however,  shut  the  door  against  pupil  teachers  and  boys 
under  15  years  of  age. 

Mr..  Barnett  Blare  (Yorkshire  Union)  thought  the 
objection  taken,  was  purely  imaginary.  He  considered 
that  coin  petit  ion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question, 
and. he  believed  the  prize  fund  formed  the  least  part  of 
the  inducement  to  candidates  to  come  up  for  examina- 
tion. The  certificates  awarded,  whether  to  a student  at 
school  or  at  the  evening  classes  of  an  institution,  were 
in  themselves  of  equal  value  to  those  who  obtained  them. 
He  repeated  that  it  was  not  a competitive  examination, 
hut  eacli  stood  upon  his  individual  merits,  and  all  candi- 
dates who  attained  to  a certain  standard,  were  alike  sure 
lo  obtain  their  certificate.  Since  their  last  meeting  in 
this  room,  he  had  addressed  some  hundreds  of  audiences 
upo.n  this  subject,  pointing  out  the  value  of  these  exami- 
nations, and  the  importance  of  this  movement  on  the 
part  ot.  tin;  Society  of  Arts;  at  the  same  time  making 
inquiries  as  to  how  far  the  matter  affected  them.  He 


was  much  gratified  at  witnessing  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  candidates  as  compared  with  the  first  year. 
The  county  he  represented  had  furnished  160  candidates, 
and  if  the  examinations  in  Yorkshire  were  repeated,  lid 
had  no  doubt  the  number  would  be  very  greatly  increased 
on  the  next  occasion.  There  were  a number  of  Institu- 
tions in  the  Yorkshire  Union  which  sent  no  candidates 
at  all.  He  had  inquired  the  reason,  and  found  that 
they  heard  of  the  Examination  too  late  in  the  year 
to  be  able  to  make  any  preparations,  hut  they  said 
“ give  us  another  year  and  let  us  have,  earlier 
notice — and  see  what  we  will  do.-’  His  chief  ob- 
ject in  rising  was  to  express  a hope  that  the  Council 
would— at  least  as  far  as  Yorkshire  was  concerned — again, 
afford  the  privilege  of  a central  Examination  for  that; 
county.  For  his  own  part  lie  would  say — abolish  the, 
prize  fund  altogether  if  they  pleased,  as  he  believed  in 
the  Society’s  certificate  alone  there  w.as  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  young  men  to  come  up  for  examination.  Last 
year  the  Associated  Institutions  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  resolved  upon  a local  examination  of  candidates 
from  those  two  counties,  but  he  thought  A jmnrdbatilh 
that  their  certificates  would  he  considered  as  valuables  as 
those  of  the  Society,  of  Arts,  and  he  believed  the  Council 
might  he  called  upon  hereafter  to  appoint  two  centres  of 
examination  in  the  north.  He  claimed  for  the  Yorkshire 
Union  that  they  would  not  go  hack  after  the  successful 
examination  that  had  taken  place;  and  he  believed  the. 
Society  need  entertain  no  anxiety  with' regard  to  the 
prize  fund,  for  he  thought  that  was  the  last  inducement 
to  the  candidates.  If,  indeed,  a prize  . fund  were  required 
as  a stimulus,  he  believed  the  people  of  Yorkshire  Would 
raise  such  a fund  amongst  themselves  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  He  agreed  with  the  chairman  that  it  would  be 
found  that  those  who  carried  off  the  highest  honours  in 
the  Examinations  were  persons  who  had  chiefly  derived 
their  education  through  the  instrumentality  of  Me- 
chanics’Institutions.  At  previous  conferences  mention 
had  been  made  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  attendance 
at  the  evening  classes.  He  would  mention  that  amongst 
53  Institutions  in  the  Yorkshire  Union,  comprising  8,000 
members,  4,000  of  that  number  were  pupils  in  the 
evening  classes,  and  the  number  was  rapidly  increasing. 
Amongst  these  he  felt  sure  that  the  certificate  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  would  be  ample  inducement  to  prepare 
themselves  for  examination.  He  hoped  the  next  year 
would  witness  another  examination  in  some  town  ill 
Yorkshire. 

The  Chairman  said,  bethought  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers would  announce  their  scheme  in  the  early  part 
of  the  next  official  year.  He  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  remarking  that  lie  thought  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  an  education  in  public  or  commercial 
schools,  had  been  overrated  by  those  delegates  who  had 
drawn  attention  to  that  subject.  Experience  showed  that 
it  was  not  the  school,  but  the  energy  and  application  of 
the  individual  himself.  In  illustration  of  this  lie  men- 
tioned instances,  in  thereeeiit  examinations,  of  the  candi- 
date No.  149,  a youth  from  Lincolnshire,  who  had 
acquired  proficiency  in  drawing  without  the  assistance 
of  a master;  and  that  of  the  clerk  in  an  attorney’s  office, 
at  Lewes,  who  had  obtained  six  first-class  certificates  and, 
in  some  cases,  getting  the  full  number  of  marks.  The 
same  might  be  said  with  regard  to  a candidate  from  the", 
Boston  Athenaeum  ; therefore,  it  was  not  the  school  the'" 
man  came  from,  but  his  own  energy  and  ability  that 
carried  him  through. 

Mr.  Frank  Cuuzon  (Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion) attached  much  value  to  the  condition  that  the  can- 
didates should  have  joined  the  classes  of  an  Institution 
six  months  previously  to  the  examination. 

The  Chairman  said  that  rule  still  existed. 

Mr.  Frank  Cukzon  said  he  was  afraid  it  had  not  heel i, 
in  all  eases  strictly  adhered  to.  He  thought  if  it  w^re 
enforced,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  continuing,  classes 
that  were  suspended  in  the  summer  months.  He  would 
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state 'that  an  earnest  desire  prevailed  at  Huddersfield  for 
the  repetition  of  the  examination.  Although  they  might 
have  to  meet  persons  educated  in  the  commercial  schools, 
they  aid  not  fear  the  resultas  regarded  the  pupils  of  the  In- 
stitutions,; and,  perhaps,  th<5  only  point  in  which  the  latter 
stood  ata  disadvantage  was  that  they  could  not  with  facility 
commit  their  thoughts  to  writing,  inasmuch  as  many  per- 
sons; previous  to  their  joining  the  Institutions,, could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  some  had  no  knowledge  even 
of  the  first  elements  of  arithmetic. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  a feature  in  the  certificates 
that  they  were  absolute,  and  not  relative.  Those  who 
came  up  to  the  standards  fixed  by  the  Examiners,  ob- 
tained either  first,  second,  or  third  class  certificates.  If 
they  did  not  reach  that  standard,  they  obtained  no  certi- 
ficate at  all.  For  instance,  as  no  candidate  had  reached 
the  standard  fixed  in  nautical  astronomy,  no  certificate 
was  granted  tinder  that  head,  and  it  was  the  same  with 
regard  to  all  the  branches  of  examination.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  prizes,  he  was  convinced  that  the  meie  giving 
of  a few  books  would  never  induce  a person  to  study 
week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  to  obtain  know- 
ledge, this  was  done  with  a far  higher  aim.  Difference 
of  opinion  had  prevailed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
examinations  should  be  conducted.  Some  persons  were 
in  favour  of  written  examinations  alone,  whilst  others 
(and  lie  was  of  the  number)  preferred  a combination  of 
written  and  oral  examination,  inasmuch  as,  by  each  of 
these  means,  a different  set  of  faculties  was  brought  into 
action. 

Mr.  James  Yates  agreed  in  opinion  with  the  Chair- 
man. He  entertained  this  partly  on  the  ground  that  he 
thought  the  examinations  ought,  to  a certain  extent,  to  be 
publicly  conducted ; this  would  give  a greater  interest  to 
the  occasion.  He  avas1  one  of  those  who  thought  it  desir- 
able 4o  admitjp  the  examinations  those  who  might  have 
received  a somewhat  higher  education  than  the  generality 
of  candidates.'  He;  thought,  in  the  class  of  subjects  in- 
cluded in  these;  exam  illations,  the  pupils  cif  classical 
schools  would  not  have  any  great  advantage  over  others, 
inasmuch  as  the' classical  languages  did  not . enter  very 
mam  into  these  examinations,  but, 'they  were  rather 
confined  to  those1  matters  which  formed  the  usual  sub- 
jects of  study  in1  the  classes  of  Mechanics’  Institutions, 
He  also' ; thought, the  Jact,  of  having  candidates  from  the 
higher  classes  of  schools  gave  an  additional  value  to  the 
examination  in  the  same  way  that  the  admission; 
into,  the  British  Schools  of  the  children  of  parents  who1 
could  afford  ttr  pay1  for1  their  education  tended  to  raise 
thAcharacterr  of  such  schools.  He  thought  it  was  the 
same  With  regard  to  their  examinations,  and  that  the 
competition  was  the  more  honourable  if  persons  of  a 
superior  order  entered  into"  it.  He  quite  subscribed  to 
the  adage  that  talent  and  success  were  not  confined  to 
any  rank  of  life. 

Mr.  H.  Brown  (Lewes  Mechanics’  Institution)  said,  if 
the  centres  of  examination  were  to  be  increased,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  some  exertion  would  be  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  several  localities  so  favoured  in  assisting 
to  defray  the  great  expenses  that  such  a plau  would  en- 
tail. He  would  suggest  that  a communication  should 
be  opened  with  the  provincial  Institutions,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  amount  of  local  assistance  could  be  ob- 
tained in  carrying  out  the  proposed  measure  of  having 
additional  centres  of  examination,  which,  of  course,  in- 
volved the  employment  of  a larger  number  of  examiners. 

Mr.  McIvor  (Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution)  did  not 
think  any  attempt  to  raise  local  subscriptions  would  be 
attended  with  success.  The  great  complaint  with  almost" 
every  Institution  was,  that  they  lacked  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  their  own  well-being.  It  had  been  stated  that  it 
was  required  of  the  candidates  for  examination,  that 
they  should  be  bond  fide  pupils  of  the"  classes  of  an  In- 
stitutions. Such,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  the  language  of 
the  condition  ; it  was  required  that  they  should  be  mem- 


bers of  a Mechanics’  or  Literary  Institution,  but  not 
that  they  should  be  pupils  of  the  classes.  He  thought 
it  was  important  that  it  should  be  made  a condition  that 
the  candidates  should  have  been  for  six  months  pupils  of 
a class  in  an  Institution  before  they  appeared  for  ex- 
amination. He  would  also  venture  to  make  the  sug- 
i gestion , that  the  language  i n which  some  of  the  questions 
were  put  was  of  somewhat  too  philosophical  a character 
to  be  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  candidates,  and 
he  thought  some  simpler  form  advisable, 

Mr.  Thomas  Winkwobth  was  unwilling  that  the  dis- 
cussion upon  this  subject  should  close,  without  (as  a 
member  of  the  Council)  saying  a word  or  two  upon  it. 
He  was  confident  that  the  Council  regarded  with  great 
respect,  and  .wish  every  desire  to  promote  the  objects 
which  the  Institutions  had  in  view,  all  the  remarks 
which  had  fallen  from  the  various  speakers  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  of  this  particular  point ; but  he  thought 
to  come  to  anything  like  a decision  at  the  present  time 
would  not  only  be  premature,  but  might  involve  them 
in  some  mistakes.  It  was  known  that  the  three  great 
Universities  of  this  kingdom  had  taken  steps  analogous 
to  those  which  had  been  initiated  by  this  Society,  but  it 
might  turn  out  in  practice  that  that  system  required 
some  modification.  Fortunately  a good  deal  of  time 
would  be  before  the  Council,  during  which  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  collecting,  iu  various  ways,  the 
opinion's  of  persons  not  now  present,  and  this  might 
be  especially  clone  through  the  columns  of  the  Journal. 
He  was  sure  the  Council  would  entertain  this  subject 
with  a view,  as  far  as  possible,  to  fall  in  with  the  sug- 
gestions which,  had  been  .offered. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  wished  to  explain  that  his  notion 
was  .that  persons  in  the  middle  class  of  life  who  had  re- 
ceived a superior  education  seemed  to  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  much-valued  certificate  and  prizes  of 
the  Society  of  Arts;  and  he  thought  it  was  unfair  to 
those  less  fortunately  situated  with  regard  to  educational 
matters  that  they  should  come  into  these  examinations 
and  be.  placed  face  to  face  with  those  who  had  had  a su- 
perior education  in  their  earlier  years.  The  latter  ob- 
tained "a  good  education  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
joined  an  Institution  as  a means  of  coming  up  for  the 
honours  of  the  Society.  He  would  express  a "hope  that 
in  the  event  of  the  entries  of  examination  be  ng  in- 
creased, clue  care  would  be  taken  by  the  Council  with 
regard  to  the  strict  impartiality  of  the  examiners.  He 
mentioned  this  because  the  Bucks  and  Berks  Association 
had  announced  that  they  were  about  to  hold  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Institutions  in  Union  with  them;  but  he 
(Mr.  Chamberlain)  objected  to  examinations  conducted 
by  an  association  the  managers  of  which  were  of  a very- 
exclusive  character,  being  composed  almost  entirely  of 
young  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  ; indeed,  it 
was  not  till  lately  that  there  were1  any  laymen  in  the 
management. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
discuss  their  own  affairs  without  interfering  with  ihose 
of  other  Societies.  He  would  add  that  wherever  cent’  es 
of  examinations  were  fixed,  the  examiners  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  tile  Society  of  Arts.  Whether  these  centres 
were  few  or  many,  the  same  strictness  and  impartiality 
would  be  exercised  by  the  examiners  as  if  the  examination 
took  place  at  the  parent  Society  in  the  Adelphi.  What- 
ever responsibility  the  Council  of  the  Society  undertook 
in  that  respect,  they  would  carry  out  faithfully  and 
strictly. 

Mr.  Whitwell  (Peterborough  Mechanics’  Institution) 
considered  that  the  examinations  were  beneficial  iu 
creating  a sort  of  standard  for  the  efforts  of  the  menbers 
of  Mechanics’  Institutions,  and  a stimulus  to  acquire  pro- 
ficiency in  those  branches  of  learning  for  which  the  prizes 
were  offered.  He  thought  it  would  be  well  that  each 
Institution  should  send  picked  men  from  their  number 
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to  enter  the  examinations,  which  wbtild  in  itself  he  a mark 
of  distinction  in  the  locality  to  those  so  selected.; ' 

Tlie  Chairjian  was  obliged  for  having  his  attention 
called  to  a matter  which  he  had  OverlooketL  He  should 
have  stated  that  the  Institutions  had  been  invited'  to 
establish  preliminary  examinations — to’  sift1,  as  it  wete, 
from  amongst  their  number  the  candidates  ivhbnt  they 
would  Sehd  up  for  examination — the  pitk’e'd  then; 
because  if  these  examinations  were  to  go  on  if  'wbuld'be 
a matter  of  serious  labour  to  the  examiner's,  arid  the 
papers  of  the  bad'candidate  gave'  more' trouble  thari  those 
of  the  good  candidate.  Therefore  he  thought  :on  future 
occasions,  seeing  the  large  increase  in  the  number' of 
candidates  that  had  taken  place,  it  was ! vei-j-  desirable 
that  preliminary  examinations  should  be:  established,  as 
had  been  done  at  Wakefield  on  the  last  Occasion,  by 
means  of  which  the  labours  of  the  examiners  wbuld'be 
lessened  and  the  benefits  of  the  whole  system1  wbuld'be 
extended. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bl  ckuaster  (Royal  Polytechnic  Institution) 
thought  they  ought  not  to  shut  their  eyes,  tb  the  actual 
state  of  the  Institutions;  how  far  they  were  able  to  assist 
in  this  movement.  A great  deal  was  said  about  wliat 
Institutions  might  do  and  ought  to  do,  and  had  done, 
but  he  would  say  of  all  the  Institutions  ih  Union,  com- 
paratively few  amongst  them  had  . sent  candidates,  for 
examination.  How  was  it  they  had  not  dorie  so  more 
generally  ? Simply  because  they  had  no  organisation 
with  a view  to  these  examinations.  In  very  few  of  the 
Institutions  were  there  classes  in  which  to  prepare  can- 
didates, notwithstanding  an  attendance  at  classes  was  a 
condition  of  the  examination.  A large  number  of  fhb 
Institutions  in  the  Union  were 'unable  to  do  'anything 
towards  preparing  candidates  for  exam  illation.1  They 
were  aware  that  these  Institutions  were,  for  the  thost 
part  (and  he  should  be  sorry  to  sec  that  element  wholly 
neglected),  places  of  recreation  and  amuseinciit.  The 
working  classes,  for  whom  those ' societies  were  mainly 
intended,  did  not,  as  a general  rule,  much  frcqrienf 
them,  and  he  thought  tin  y would  arrive  at  the  real 
reason  for  this  if  they  spoke  the  truth  plainly  to  each 
other.  Let  them  carry  their  minds  back  to  the  Institu- 
tions which  they  severally  represented , and  say  w]iat 
they  could  do  with  their  present  organisation  towards 
forwarding  the  scheme  now  under  consideration'?  Al- 
though he  did  not  attach  an  Inordinate  value  to  lectures 
as  a means  of  instruction,  still  lie  thought  they  wpre 
important,  and  ought  to.  he.,  encouraged,  lie  thought 
systematic  courses  of  lecli.:-s  on  the  subjects  embraced 
in  the  examinations  would  servoas  a guide  to  many  who 
were  travelling  in  an  unknown  poad.  They  might  help 
the  student,  but  the  real  hard  work  must  be  clone  by  (lie 
man  himself.  What  was  , done  by  t he  great  majority  of 
the  Institutions  in  this  respqct?  If  he  inquired  how 
many  of  them  had  classes,  for  systematic, insttuction,  hp: 
believed  they  would  lie  found  to  exist  in  very  few,  It! 
appeared  to  him  that  lectures  without  class  instruction 
in  the  subjects  treated  of,  were  ■ of  , j.io  practical  utility, 
lie  thought  classes  ought  not  to  he,  rnaeU;  subsidiary,  but 
that  thev  should  be  the  great  end  amt  aim  of  every  Me- 
chanics’ Institution.  It  might  not  1)6  out  of  order  if  lie! 
ventured  to  state  what,  sgemed . to  him  to  be  the  proper 
course,  lie  believed  that  with  yery few  exceptions  in- 
deed good  and  talented,  men  could  be  foupd  in  every  lo- 
cality able  and  willing  to  instruct  the  classes,  but  the 
fault  was  witli  tire  member^  tliempclvos.  The  classes' 
started  at'  the  Polytechnic  Institution  last  au(umn.  were 
with  especial  reference  to  .these?  examinations;  but  for. 
the  establishment  of  these  examinations  those  yjasseSi 
would  probably  not,  Juive  been  formed.  There  were  COO 
pupils  in  those  classes  last  September,  the  major  portion 
of  the  candidates  from  which  wev.O  those  lyhpUtved;  by 
their  daily  labour.  Lack  .person  was  limited  to  throe 
subjects.  The  classes  proceeded  in  the  most  orc^UtaJJe; 
mdmjer,  and  out  of  53  candidates,  If)  of  .tluymuiitbgr' 
obtained  certificates,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  same 


thing  might  he  done  at  half-a-dozen  other  points  in 
London,  if  only,  people  had  the  energy  and  determina- 
tion to  .set  about  it-  It  was  not  from  indifference  on  the 
part  of  those  connected  with  this  Society,  but  from 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Institutions  themselves  that 
the  advantages  offered  by  this  scheme-  of  examination 
were  not  mote1  generally  extended. 

ML  Barnet!'  BnAKri  expressed  his  dissent 1 from1  the 
opinion  of  the  last  speaker  with  regard  tb  the  posi- 
tion of  Mechanics’  Institutions'.  He  could  bear  testimony 
to  the  exMdrice  of  it  dill'e-rent  state  of  things  in  the 
north  of' England. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  D’Orsey  said,  dvery  practical 
teacher  was  aware  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
both  of  written  papers  and  oral  examination,  for  whilst 
in  some  instances  the  candidates' were  of  so  nervous  a 
temperament  that  they  could  not  answer  a question 
orally,  on  the  other  hand  persons  well  versed  in  the  sub- 
ject upqn  which  they  were  examined  liad  not  facilities 
ill  English  composition,  and  were  at  a loss  to  commit 
their  thoughts  to  paper.  He  then  described  a method 
which  lie'had  adopted  of  overcoming  these  difficulties'. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  these  were  matters  of 
detail  which  required  much  consideration. 

Mr.  H.  Hemington  Harris  (Cambridge  Mechanics’ 
Institution)  said,  in  this  discussion  but  little  regard 
seemed  to  be  paid  to  the  examiners  themselves.  He 
thoughts  the  examiners  were  the  proper  persons  to  decide 
how  they  were  to  conduct  their  examinations,  and  that 
they  should  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible.  As 
to  the  throwing  the  examinations  open  to  the  publio,  he 
thought  it  would  he  ail  annoyance  and  impediment  rather 
than  an  advantage,  and  would  entail  additional  trouble 
upon  the  examiners.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Buckmaster 
that  for  some  years  past  the  title  of  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tutes 'had  been  a misnomer,  judging  from  the  amount 
of  support  which  was  received  from  the  working  class 
generally. 

Mr.  Mclvoii  remarked  that  the  subjects  for  examination 
embraced  chemistry,  for  the  illustration  of  which  a 
laboratory  and  apparatus  were  required,  which  could  not 
be  always  available : and  the  same  might  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  illustrations  of  mechanical  science.  lie 
thought,  however,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  members 
of  Institutions  of  various  trades  and  occupations  to  get  up 
suitable  apparatus  for  themselves.  So  also  in  the  study 
of  geology  practical  illustrations  were  required,  for,  al- 
though a student  might  he  well  crammed  with  book 
knowledge,  he  might  be  practically  ignorant  of  the  con- 
struction of  rocks  and  minerals. 

The  Chairman  begged  to  make  a suggestion  which  he 
thought  would  facilitate  the  scheme  of’ examinations. 
It  was  that  on  the  return  of  the  delegates  to  their  re- 
spective Institutions,  they  should  cofiimunicate  to  the 
Council  of  the’  Society  which  localities  iri  bach  distinct, 
would  be  suitable  as  centres, for  holding  the  examinations 
next  year.  From  such  returns  the  Council  might  make 
their  selection,  so  as  to  distribute  these  centres  as1  equally 
ax  possible  over  the  area  of  the  country.  In  his  opinion, 
tlie  centres  ought  to  he  determined  and  made  known 
not  later  than  the  month  of  September,  and  the  students 
could  then  make  their  selection  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  desired  to  he  examined.  The  Chairman 
added  that  it.  had  been  resolved  to  hold  the  next  ex- 
amination in  London,  in  tlie  Whitsun  week,  as,  being 
generally  a holiday  amongst  the ' operative  classes,  it 
would  give  better  opportuity  for  their  attendance. 

Mr.  Frank  Cvjkzon  remarked  that  there  was  no  one 
within  50  miles  of  Huddersfield  qualified  to  give  in- 
struction in  physiology.  lie  believed,  if  a competent 
person  would  . state  wliat  salary  would  induce  him  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  north,  by  a union  ,of  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  large  towns  like  Halifax  and  Wakefield  for 
that  purpose,  a qualified  lecturer  on  that  science  might 
be  fully  employed. 
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How  FAB  AND  IN  WHAT  WAY  MAY  PUBLIC  OPINION  BE 

BROUGHT  TO  BEAR  MORE  EFFECTUALLY  TO  PROMOTE 

the  Objects  of  the  Society  and  Institutions  in 

Union. 

The  Chairman  said  at  the  time  of  the  Union  of  Insti- 
tutions, the  Journal  of  the  Society  was  established  in  its 
present  form,  almost  entirely  with  reference  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Institutions  themselves.  It  was  hoped,  at  the 
time,  that  the  Journal  would  have  formed  a valuable 
medium  of  communication  and  correspondence  between 
the  various  Institutions,  in  which  also  plans  for  their 
mutual  benefit  and  improvement  would  have  been  dis- 
cussed. He,  however,  regretted  to  state,  that  very  little 
use  had  been  made  of  the  Journal  for  these  purposes,  and 
he  must  be  allowed  to  express  his  opinion,  that  in 
this  respect  the  Institutions  had  been  somewhat  unmind- 
ful of  their  own  interests.  The  communications  received 
from  the  provinces  generally  consisted  of  inflated  and 
lengthy  accounts  of  meetings  and  fetes  at  Institutions, 
whilst  there  was  an  almost  entire  absence  of  those  practi- 
cal and  useful  communications,  for  the  encouragement  of 
which  the  Journal  had  been  established. 

Mr.  Barnett  Blake  had  no  doubt  that  the  state  of 
things  which  had  called  forth  these  remarks  from  the 
chairman  had  arisen  mainly  because  the  Institutions 
were  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  communications 
would  be  acceptable.  If  he  had  known  that  such  was 
the  case,  he  should  have  troubled  them  with  several  com- 
munications upon  what  he  thought  important  matters 
affecting  their  general  interests.  He  agreed  with  the 
chairman  that  such  a medium  of  intercommunication  was 
of  very  great  value,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made  would  not  be  lost  upon  the 
meeting. 

The  Rev.  E.  Kell  thought  that  what  told  most  against 
the  success  of  the  Institutions  was  the  want  of  funds.  In 
man}’  of  those  in  the  South  of  England  there  were  no 
classes  for  instruction,  or  at  least  no  good  classes,  and, 
therefore,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  such  Institu- 
tions would  be  very  likely  to  send  communications  to  the 
Journal.  Many  of  them  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  rent 
of  their  buildings.  He  did  not  know  an  Institution  in  the 
south  which  was  not  more  or  less  encumbered  with  debt. 
He  was  almost  afraid  to  state  the  debts  of  his  own  Insti- 
tution in  Southanpton.  They  were  paying  £70  a-year 
for  the  room  in  which  their  lectures  were  held,  and  they 
were  upwards  of  £200  in  debt.  Indeed,  they  had  to  ap- 
peal to  the  benevolent  and  philanthropic  men  to  assist 
them.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  authorities  of  towns 
should  provide  buildings  for  these  Institutions,  knowing 
how  much  benefit  they  were  calculated  to  confer  upon 
society  at  large,  and  he  thought  such  reasonable  aid  in  so 
good  a cause  ought  not  to  be  withheld. 

Mr.  Cuezon  remarked  that  in  his  opinion  the  funds 
were  not  obtained  from  the  working  classes  in  the  proper 
way. 

The  Chairman  begged  the  delegates  to  keep  to  the 
question  before  them,  which  was  that  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Society.  He  thought  that  the  members  of  Me- 
chanics’ Institutions  possessed  a power  which,  if  properly 
brought  to  bear,  was  greater  than  perhaps  they  had  any 
idea  of.  Members  of  Parliament  were  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  the  feelings  of  their  constituents  on  matters  of 
this  kind,  and  many  important  measures  of  great  social 
interest  had  been  conceded  upon  an  expression  of  opinion, 
which  if  was  thought  proper  not  to  disregard.  Whilst 
making  these  remarks  he  had  in  his  mind  the  Rating 
Bill  of  last  year,  which  was  at  first  opposed  by  the  go- 
vernment, but  eventually  it  was  read  a second  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  government  intimated 
to  Mr.  Hutt  that  they  would  offer  no  further  opposition  ; 
but  it  was  too  late  in  the  session  to  get  the  Bill  passed. 
The  Bill  had  been  reintroduced  this  year,  and  was  proba- 
bly at  that  moment  under  discussion  in  the  House.  It 
was  in  matters  of  this  kind  that  the  advantage  and  in- 


fluence of  an  organ  representing  the  views  of  the  various 
Institutions  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Rymer  (Croydon  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution)  thought  one  means  of  creating  public  inte- 
rest on  their  behalf  was  by  making  it  apparent  that  they 
were  promoting  a great  public  and  social  good.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Buckmaster,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Institutions  were  without  any  systematic  classes  for 
instruction.  Of  all  the  Institutions  with  which  he  was 
acquainted— and  they  were  many — the  great  majority- 
had  no  classes.  He,  however,  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Buckmaster  in  the  small  estimate  which  he  appeared  to 
put  upon  lectures.  He  thought,  if  they  had  first-class 
lecturers  instead  of  mere  quacks,  they  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  filling  the  lecture-rooms.  He  might  men- 
tion that,  three  years  ago,  the  Croydon  Institution  did 
not  number  more  than  about  50  members ; but,  upon  a 
change  of  management  taking  place,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  lectures  and  entertainments  of  a high  character, 
they  now  numbered  upwards  of  400,  and  their  proceedings 
were  regarded  with  much  interest  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town.  He  thought  there  was  a great  want  of  a good 
work  upon  self-culture,  and  he  suggested  that  a premium 
should  be  offered  for  the  best  essay’  on  that  subject.  He 
thought  the  value  of  the  broad-sheet  in  their  reading- 
rooms  was  overrated,  and  he  should  like  to  see  such 
publications  as  the  Quarterl;/  Review  and.  other  high-class 
literature  upon  their  tables.  These  were  of  more  solid 
interest  than  the  daily  or  weekly  newspaper. 

The  Chairman  said,  no  doubt  first-class  lecturers  would 
draw  first-class  audiences,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  get 
the  lecturers. 

Mr.  Thomas  Chamberlain  expressed  his  opinion  that 
Institutions  of  this  kind  ought  to  receive  some  support 
from  the  public  purse,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Free 
Libraries.  Re  thought  a small  rate  for  the  purpose 
would  not  be  objected  to. 

Mr.  Barnett  Blake  suggested  that  the  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  should  be  carried  on  in  the  Journal. 
He  believed  that  Institutions,  properly  managed,  were 
capable  of  supporting  themselves. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Buckmaster  said  his  attempts,  as  also  those 
of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  pro* 
voice  discussion  in  the  Journal  on  points  of  interest  to 
them  all,  had  completely  failed.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  Journal,  might  be  made  a most  important  vehicle  of 
intercommunication  and  interchange  of  thoughts  upon 
subjects  like  that  now  before  them.  He  confessed  he 
was  not  so  satisfied  with  the  Institutions  with  which  lie 
had  been  connected  as  the  delegate  from  Yorkshire  ap- 
peared to  be  with  regard  to  those  in  Ids  own  district,  for 
he  could  say  he  did  not  find  the  working  classes  of  the 
south  so  ready  to  support  these  Institutions.  With  re- 
gard to  lectures,  no  doubt  the  best  article  would  fetch 
the  best  price,  as  was  the  case  with  everything  else. 
Lectures  had  probably  failed  to  prove  attractive  because 
they  were  given  gratuitously ; and  the  same  remark 
equally  applied  to  class  teaching.  There  were  quack 
teachers  as  well  as  quack  lecturers.  Witli  regard  to  Mr. 
Ewart’s  bill  for  establishing  Free  Libraries,  he  did  not. 
think  so  much  had  been  done  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. He  knew  that  in  London  very  little  had  been 
done.  The  City  of  London  had  refused  to  recognise  the 
bill,  or  even  to  contribute  a farthing  towards  the  support 
of  the  Crosby  Hall  Schools;  the  Marylebone  Free  Library 
was  closed  ; and  the  Islington  people  had  refused  to  re- 
cognise the  bill.  But  with  all  these  discouragements 
some  towns  fortunately  possessed  sufficient  interest  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to 
pauperising  education ; he  would  say,  let  them  do  all 
they  could  for  themselves,  and  not  call  in  the  assistance 
of  others. 

Mr.  George  Dawson  thought  the  sooner  the  cry,  that 
Mechanics’  Institutes  were  a failure,  was  done  away  with 
the  better.  It  might  be  true  that  they  had  not  succeeded 
with  regard  to  classes  to  the  extent  that  was  anticipated. 
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but  .sfijl  they  were  not  a failure.  In  many  of  the  towns 
in  'fife  south  of  England  they  had  flourishing  Institutions, 
both'as  to  the  number  of  the  "m^inbefs  arid  thri  sthtehf 
the  elas'seb.'  Another  error  he  Jthorigrot  wad  ttie'  outcry 
against  lectures,  although,  perhaps,  he  ought  i not’to  ,be.. 
the  person  to  say  so.  It  was  absurd  tp  say  that  because 
an  Institution  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  a series (of  half 
a dozen  or  a dozen  lectures,  therefore  there  ought 
to' be  no  lectures  at  all.  The  penny  working  men’s 
lectures  in  Birmingham  and  other  large  towns1, 
had  been  successful  in  bringing  together  very7  Targe 
audiences.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  pay- 
ments in  advance  operated  prejudicially  to  Mechanics’ 
Institutions.  Working  men  did  riot  like  payments'  in 
advance ; they  would  readily  pay  their  penny  down  and 
attend  a lecture,  even  though  they  expended  in  that 
manner  m _>re  pence  than  the  quarter’s  subscription  came 
to.  He  mentioned  other  instances  iff  which  lectures  were 
provided  for  by  tickets  of  subscription,  being,  taken  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  tlp,e  lqctures,.  anti  ip 
such  cases,  whilst  there  was  no  lack  of  an  audience,  the 
secretary  and  committee  who  might  have 'taken  the  res- 
ponsibility upon  themselves,  were  not  in  a state  of  tre- 
pidation at  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  tor 
securing  a numerous  audience,  to  reimburse  the, amount: 
for  which  they  were,  perhaps,  personally  responsible.  He 
strongly  recommended  a recotisideraiion  of  the  question 
of  subscriptions  to  the  Institutions  by  the  working  clasps, 
and  he  thought  a weekly  subscription  would  answer  bet- 
ter than  the  present,  plan. 

Mr.  .J.  M.  Wade  (London  Domestic  Mission)  sug- 
gested that  a list  should  'be  published  bv  the  Society  of 
the  books  most  suited  to  the  classes  On  the  subjects  pro- 
posed for  examination.  He  agreed  as  to  the  value  of 
practical  teaching,  but  in  many,, .cases  knowledge 
could  only  be  derived  from  books.  With  regard 
to  the  present  position  of  the  Institutions  he  believed 
that  if  proper  means  were  employed  to  make'  them 
successful,  success  would  not  be  wanting.  He  thought 
there  never  was  a time  when  more  desire  was  dis- 
played by  the  working  classes  to  obtain  information, 
or  when  they  were  more  alive  to  the  advantages 
of  education,  and  he  believed  if  they  made  the  Institu- 
tions more  worthy  of  support,  they  would  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  a want  of  interest  in  them  on  the  part  of 
the  working  classes;  and  when  a worthy  object  was  pre- 
sented. he  had  always  seen  the  utmost  readiness  on  the 
part  of  tire  wealthier  classes  to  contribute  their  •support' 
to  such  an  object.  He  believed  great  difficulty  Was  ex- 
perienced in  getting  proper  teachers  for  the  classes, — he 
referred  to  gratuitous  teachers.  , He  did  not  wish  to, 
say  a word  against  paid  lecturers,  but  he  believed  in 
every  neighbourhood  there  were  gentlemen  wlio  would 
be  willing  to  give  lectures,  if  an  audience  could  be 
secured,  and  they  were  received  with  becoming  earnest- 
ness and  attention. 

Mr.  Me  Ivor  suggested  the  formation  of  central  com- 
mittees to  co-operate  with  the  Society  on  the  subject  be- 
fore them.  He  also  thought  gi'eat  benefit  would  be  de- 
rived from  the  countenance  of  large  employers  of  labour 
being  given  to  these  Institutions.  By  that  means  local 
nuclei  would  be  formed,  and  the  Institutions  would  be- 
come as  it  were  popularised. 

Mr.  W ii  it  weld  (Peterborough  Mechanics’  Iristitn-1 
tution)  gave  a statement  of  the  progress  of  the  Institu- 
tion which  he  represented,  and  spoke  of  the  necessity  for 
adapting  the  Institutions  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
the  localities  where  they  were  established. 

Mr.  Cuhzon  suggested  the  employment  of  an  agent  in 
certain  centres  to  describe,  in  a popular  way,  the  advan- 
tages of  these  Institutions,  lie  recommended  that  a 
circular  should  be  addressed  to  the, Institutions  in. Union, 
calling  upon  them  to  suggest  centres  for  carrying  out 
this  object. 

The  Chairman  said,  if  Mr.  Curzon  had  had  ex- 
perience in  the  office  of  the  Society,  he  would  be  con- 


vinced of  the  utter  inutility  of  "Sending  .out  circulars  to 
|th« .Institutions,  either. for  that  oa>,  indeed,  for. higher 
objects.  They  had  sent  out  circulars — no  thy  hundreds, 
(but  by  thousands-,  and  the  result  would  lead  to; the. .sup- 
position that  not  half  of  them  could  have. >ei\frer  ..Jeen 
opened.  He  instanced  the  fact  ithat  1,200  circulars,  were 
sent  out  to  all, the. Institutions, in  the  kingdom,  request-' 
ling  information  on  matters  relating  to- the  question  of 
the  rating  of  Institutions,  which,  of  all  others,  was  One 
in  which  they  m’gh-t  be  expected  to  feel  the  greatest  in- 
terst— and  out  of  that  large  - number  not  lnorp  than 
about 250  replies  were  received;  so  that  .the  object  of 
the  Society,, in  hoping  to  be  able,  to  lay  a mass  of,  valu- 
able information  before  Parliament  on  the  subject,  of 
ratingvwas  completely  frustrated  by  the  neglect  in  grinding 
back  returns  which  could  have  been  furnished  with  little 
trouble.,,  With  .regard  to  the  publication  of  a list  of 
books  suitable,  for  classes;  that  had  already  been  done, 
to  the  extent  which  the  Council  considered  they  were 
justified  in  going.  It  had  occurred  to  him  personally 
that  it  might  be  desirable  that  the . certificates  should 
carry  with  them  the  title  of  Associates  of  this  Society, 
as  a .degree  .analogous  to  those  conferred  .by  the  Univer- 
sities, He  did  not  make  that  statement  officially,  but 
merely  as  a. suggestion  of  liis  own. 

The  Rev.  Petek  Wood  (Devizes  Literary  arid  Scien- 
tific Institution)  gave  some,  statistics  relative  to  an  In- 
stitution which  lie  . had  visited  in  Dublin,  and  which 
exhibited- the  appearance,  of  great  prosperity,  with  large 
attendances  at.  classes;, for. which, separate. payments  Were 
mad;-.  , 

HoW  Can  the  Rational  Museums  be  wade  moke, 
Beneficial  to  the  Public?” 

Mr,  Mclvon  mentioned  that  the  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art  had;  established  a museum  of  objects  of  art, 
which  was  sent  through  the  country.  He  expressed  his 
opinion  that  great  advantages  would  be  gained  by  the 
establishment  of  local  museums  of  objects  of  interest,  with 
the  peculiar  productions  of  the  various  districts.  He 
thought  it  was  within  the  means  of  every  Institution  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  such  a museum. 

Mr.  Wiutwelt,  suggested  that  application  should  be 
made  for  some  of  the  surplus  specimens  of  natural  history 
from  the  British  Museum,  which  he  said  wa^  already 
overcrowded  with  specimens. 

Mr.  Ba  fine  it  Blake  could  not,  nqc  any  advantage  to 
lie  derived  from  such  a,  grant,  which  lie  thought  would 
not  be  Worth  the  carriage. 

Mr.  Yates  remarked,  with  reference  to  museums,  that 
unless  they  had  a good  staff  of  officers,  and  a good  build- 
ing, a,  museum  would  fall  into  neglect,  and  become 
almost  worthless.  He  saw  no  good  to  be  derived  from 
the  exhibition  of  stuffed  skins  of  animals,  and  the  huge 
horns -of  oxen  and  buffaloes.  The  only  way  to  make  a 
museum  useful  was  to  make  it,  practical  and  serviceable 
to  the  locality  in  which  it  was  placed.  Mr.  Yates  ex- 
pressed himself  favourable  to  the  opening  of  the  National 
Museums  on  the  Sunday. 

The  Chairman  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the 
.establishment  of  local  museums  illustrating  the  geology, 
flora,  and  other  objects  of  interest  of  the  district,  but 
questioned,  with  Mr.  Yates,  the  value  of  an  exhibition 
of  stuffed  animals.  He  knew  quite  enough  of  the  matter 
to  ho  able  to  state  that  no  application,  such  as  that  Mr. 
Whitwell  had  suggested,  to  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum,  would  he  attended  with  success,  unac-' 
companied  by  an  expression  °f  ppinionon  the  part  of  the 
legislature. 

Mr.  Bi/ujiMASTEi;  spoke  ip.  favour  oi  local  practical 
rriuseums.  as  valuable  aids  to  instruction. 

The  Rev.  E.  ILell  Stated  that  excellent  museums  had 
been  established  at  Southampton  and  the  Isle  of  Wight-, 
arid  they  found  objects  of  considerable  interest  in  those 
idealities. 

Mr.  Austen  (Battersea  Mutual  Improvement  Society), 
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thought  that  with  the  objects  of  interest  which  might  be 
collected  in  each  locality  at  a moderate  expense,  an  inter- 
esting practical  museum  might  be  attached  to  each  Insti- 
tution. He  did  not  know  whether  the  Society  would  be 
in  a position  to  aid  a movement  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  P.  SnuKBEtL  (Bexley  Heath  Useful  Knowledge 
Society)  offered  some  similar  observations;  and  after  a 
further  conversation, 

Mr.  Buckmasteu  moved  the  following  resolution,  whieli 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Mclvor,  and  carried  unanimously : — 

“ That  this  conference  is  of  opinion  that  natural  specimens  of 
wood,  stone,  metals,  anil  other  raw  materials,  chiefly  illustrative 
of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country,  wonhl  he  valuable  to 
the  Institutions  in  Union,  as  a means  of  education.” 

Mr.  Winkw-obth  begged  to  draw  attention  to  the  en- 
suing visit  of  Members  of  the  Society  to  Manchester. 
The  Committee  there  would  be  quite  anxious  to  afford  all 
possible  facilities  for  seeing  the  Exhibition,  in  as  short 
a time  as  possible  : and  those  visitors  who  might  desire 
the  assistance  or  opinions  of  qualified  gentlemen  in  their 
several  departments  of  art  and  science,  in  their  walks 
through  the  building,  would  no  doubt  be  gratified  by  an 
organised  system  of  sectional  v isits.  Certain  public 
buildings,  factories,  and  princely  warehouses,  would  be 
thrown  open  to  the  members  on  production  of  their 
tickets.  Excursions  to  places  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood might  possibly  be  suggested  and  arranged. 
Reunions,  whether  for  artistic  or  scientific  discussion,  or 
social  intercourse,  would  also  be  promoted.  An  effort 
would  be  made  to  get  cheap  excursion  trains  during  the 
proposed  period  of  the  visit  placed  at  our  disposal.  As 
soon  as  the  authorities  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition 
were  relieved  from  the  engrossing  details  connected  with 
Her  Majesty’s  visit  next  week,  an  effort  would  be  made 
to  prepare  a programme,  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
numbers  who  might,  sufficiently  early,  declare  their  in- 
tention to  go  there  on  the  proposed  occasion. 

Exemption  from  Rating  Bill, 

Upon  this  subject,  Mr.  H.  W.  {’reeling  (Chichester) 
brought  forward  suggested  amendments  in  the  clauses 
relating  to  the  rating  of  reading-rooms  in  connection 
with  the  Institutions,  also  with  reference  to  the  exemp- 
tion from  rating'  of  such  portions  of  the  building  as  were 
occupied  by  a curator  or  other  officer. 

The  Chairman  and  several  delegates  expressed  their 
opinion  that  as,  in  all  probability,  the  fate  of  the  Bill 
was  at  that  moment  decided  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  was  useless  to  enter  upon  flic  subject.  The  propriety 
of  interference  with  the  clauses  was  questioned  in  several 
quarters,  as  it  might  endanger  the  success  of  the  whole 
measure,  relative  to  which  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  prevailed, 

Statistics  or  Institutions. 

The  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  Conference 
to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Society'  in  obtaining 
the  statistics  of  the  Institutions  in  Union.  Although 
several  applications  to  the  Institutions  f'oi  their  statistics 
had  been  made,  in  a few  instances  only'  replies  had  been 
furnished. 

Several  delegates  promised  that  this  matter  should  be 
duly'  represented,  and  they  had  no  doubt  more  attention 
to  such  matters  would  be  given  in  future. 

Mr.  Barnett  Blake  then  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had 
presided  over  the  Conference,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Chamberlain,  and  carried  unanimously. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 
Wednesday,  June  24,  1857. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  lor  receiving  the 
Council’s  Report,  and  the  Treasurers’  Statement  of 
the  Receipts,  Payments,  and  Expenditure  during 


the  past  year,  and  also  for  the  Election  of  Officers, 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  inst.,  at  4 p.m. 
Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Chairman  of  Coun- 
cil, presided. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said,  that  by  the  bye-laws,  he  was  directed  to 
nominate  two  gentlemen  to  act  as  scrutineers  of 
the  ballot  for  the  election  of  officers.  He  would 
ask  Messrs.  W.  Bridges  Adams  and  F.  Lawrence 
to  undertake  that  office. 

These  gentlemen  having  consented  to  act,  the 
Chairman  declared  the  ballot  open.  He  then 
called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Charter  which  places  the  government  of 
the  Society  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  enjoins 
that  the  Council  shall  annually  lay  before  the 
members  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  discharged  the  duties  entrusted  to  them. 
In  fulfilment  of  this  fundamental  law,  the  Council 
now  proceed  to  report  their  labours  of  the  present 
year. 

Bye  Laws. 

The  success  which  last  year  attended  the  Ex- 
aminations established  by  the  Council,  rendered 
it  desirable  that  the  system  should  he  placed  on  a 
permanent  basis,  and  the  Council,  therefore, 
brought  before  the  Society,  at  a Special  General 
Meeting,  in  October  last,  some  additions  to  the 
bye-laws,  which  would  provide  for  the  perma- 
nency of,  and  give  further  efficiency  to  those  ex- 
aminations by  establishing,  as  part  of  the  general 
action  of  the  Society,  a Board  of  Examiners,  with 
regulations  for  their  guidance  and  succession. 
These  additional  bye-laws  with  others  brought 
forward  by  the  Council  at  the  same  time,  for 
creating  a staff  of  Honorary  Local  Secretaries, 
and  forming  a Union  of  Colonial  Institutions,  so 
as  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the  Society’s  action 
abroad,  all  of  which  had  previously  been  carried 
out  under  the  general  governing  powers  of  the 
Council,  were  duly  passed  at  the  General  Meeting, 
and  these  matters  now  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
Society’s  constitution.  The  increased  numbers 
attending  the  Examinations  this  year  which  have 
just  taken  place,  and  the  marked  improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  knowledge  displayed,  fully 
justify  the  step  the  Society  has  taken  in  that 
direction. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  members  to  learn 
that  since  the  last  report  three  of  the  individuals 
who  were  successful  in  the  last  year’s  Examination 
have  obtained  public  appointments,  one,  Charles 
Chambers,  as  an  assistant  observer  at  the  Kew 
Observatory,  and  two  others,  Robert  Abbott  and 
Wm.  Matthew  Taylor,  situations  as  clerks  in  the 
Privy  Council  office.  The  Lord  President  of  the 
Privy  Council,  Lord  Granville,  one  of  the  So- 
ciety’s Vice-Presidents,  having  five  vacant  clerk- 
ships at  his  disposal,  gave  the  Society  of  Arts 
the  privilege  of  nominating  two  of  its  successful 
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candidates  to  compete  for  these  situations,  and 
both  of  those  nominated  by  the  Society  were 
successful  against  twenty -two  competitors. 

This  year  the  Council  fixed  on  two  centres 
for  examination  to  suit  the  convenience  of  candi- 
dates, one  being  held  at  the  Society’s  house,  and 
the  other  at  Huddersfield.  While  the  examina- 
tion last  year  numbered  52  candidates,  this  year 
they  were  increased  to  230. 

A special  Prize  Fund  has  been  subscribed  in 
aid  of  these  Examinations,  and  the  Council  have 
much  pleasure  in  recording-  the  names  of  those 
who  have  so  liberally  come  forward  to  assist  in 
promoting  this  object  : — 


Francis  Bennoch,  Esq £10  10 

Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  F.R.S 10  10 

William  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P.  10  0 

Thomas  De  la  Rue,  Esq 10  10 

Warren  De  la  Rue,  Esq.,  F.R.S 10  10 

C.  Wentworth  Dilke,  Esq 10  10 

J.  AY.  Gilbart,  Esq.,  F.R.S 10  10 

Peter  Graham,  Esq 10  10 

Henry  Johnson,  Esq 90  0 

J.  Bennet  Lawes,  Esq.,  F.R.S 10  10 

Harvey  Lewis,  Esq 10  10 

The  Master  of  the  Mint  10  10 

Thomas  Martin,  Esq 5 5 

•J.  J.  Mechi,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  London...  10  10 

Samuel  Morlev,  Esq 10  0 

General  Sir  Charles  Pasley,  K.C.B.  ...  5 0 

Sir  John  William  Ramsden,  Bart.,  M.P.  105  0 

Titus  Salt,  Esq 10  0 

R.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S 10  10 

Col.  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Chairman  of 

the  Council 10  10 

Charles  Wye  Williams,  Esq 10  10 

G.  Fergusson  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  ...  10  10 


In  addition  to  these  sums  the  Council  has  set 
apart  a sum  of  one  hundred  guineas  from  the  funds 
of  the  Society  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  has  commenced 
the  Prize  List  for  next  year  with  a donation  of 
£20. 

Rating  Bill. 

The  subject  of  the  amending  the  law  relating 
to  the  exemption  of  Scientific  and  Literary 
Societies  and  Mechanics’  Institutions  from  local 
rates,  has  again  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Council.  The  Bill  prepared  by  the  Society’s 
Committee,  and  introduced  last  year  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  did  not  pass  into  a law 
owing  to  the  early  period  at  which  Parliament 
adjourned,  though  the  Bill,  after  meeting  with 
some  opposition,  obtained  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Bill, 
amended  to  suit  the  views  expressed  in  Parlia- 
ment last  year,  has  been  again  introduced  into 
the  present  Parliament,  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Hutt,  1 jord  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Ewart,  three  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society  ; it  has 
been  read  a second  time,  and  will  be  discussed 
in  Committee  on  the  24th  instant. 

Cvening  Meetings. 

The  Council  point  with  much  satisfaction  to 
the  Evening  Meetings  of  the  past  Session,  both 


with  regard  to  the  importance  and  gravity  of 
the  subjects  brought  before  them,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  papers  in  which  they  have  been 
discussed.  Where  the  merits  of  all  have  been 
so  great  it  has  been  a matter  of  some  difficulty 
and  delicacy  to  select  those  to  whom  medals 
should  be  awarded.  The  Council  have  awarded 
them  as  follows  : — 

To  Mr.  Christopher  Binlcs,  for  his  papers  “ On 
some  New  Methods  of  Treating  Linseed  Oils  and 
other  Drying  Oils,  for  improving  their  Drying 
Properties  in  their  Application  to  Paints  and 
Varnishes,”  and  “ On  some  Combinations  and 
Phenomena  that  occur  among  the  Elements  en- 
gaged in  the  Manufacture  of  Iron,  and  in  the 
Conversion  of  Iron  into  Steel.” — The  Society's 
Silver  Medal. 

To  Mr.  Robert  Temple,  (Chief  Justice  of 
British  Honduras)  for  his  paper  “ On  British 
Honduras,  its  History,  Trade,  and  Natural 
Resources.” — The  Society's  Silver  Medal. 

To  Mr.  Edward  G.  Sqnier,  (United  states  of 
America)  for  his  paper  “ On  Central  America, 
and  the  proposed  Honduras  Interoceanic  Rail- 
way.”— The  Society's  Silver  Medal. 

To  Mr.  F.  Bashford,  (of  Surdah,  East  Indies) 
for  his  paper  “ On  Experiments  with  Silkworms, 
with  a view  to  Improve  the  present  Silk  Yield- 
ings  in  Bengal.” — The  Society's  Silver  Medal. 

To  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.P.,  for  his  paper  “ On 
the  Means  to  be  Adopted  for  Obtaining  Increased 
Supplies  of  Cotton.” — The  Society's  Silver  Medal. 

In  making  the  foregoing  awards  to  the  au- 
thors above  named,  the  Council  desire  it  to  be 
understood  that  they  are  not  insensible  to  the 
great  merits  of  the  papers  read  by  the  other 
gentlemen  who  have  favoured  the  Society. 
Among  them  will  be  found  names  so  well-known, 
as  to  render  any  recognition  of  their  merits  by 
this  Society  needless.  To  them— indeed  to  all — 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  eminently  due. 

The  papers  read  by  Mr.  Bennoch  and  Mr. 
Winkworth,  members  of  the  Council,  are  ex- 
pressly excluded  from  consideration  in  reference 
to  medals. 

Medals  and  Rewards. 

A practice  of  more  than  one  hundred  years  has 
sanctioned  the  custom  of  giving  medals  for  in- 
genious inventions,  and  for  the  introduction  into 
this  country  from  our  Colonies  oi  new  products. 
The  Council  this  year  award  a medal  as  lollows  : — 

To  Major  H.  B.  Sears,  (United  States  of 
America,)  for  his  “ Invention  of  the  Nautilus 
Diving  Machine.” — The  Society  s Silver  Medal. 

Special  Prizes  and  Donations. 

Whilst  on  this  subject  the  Council  desire,  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  the  following 
most  liberal  donations  on  the  part  oi  three  ot  its 
members.  Mr.  Henry  Johnson  has  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Council  two  hundred  guineas, 
as  a prize  for  “ The  best  Essay  on  the  present 
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financial  position  of  the  country  as  affected  by 
recetit  feyents,  in  which  the  principle  of  a sinking 
fund  should  be  discussed,  and  also  an  inkestiga- 
tion  made  as  tb  the  best  mode  of  gradually 
liquidating  the  Rational  Debt.”* 

SiFW.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council  two,  prizes  of  £50  and  £20, 
to  ’ be  respectively  awarded  for  “The  two  best 
and  approved  Essays  on  the  applications  of  the 
Marine  Algal  and  their  products,  as  food  or 
medicine  for  man  and  domestic  animals ; com- 
petitors to' give  the  results  of  their  original  in- 
vestigation^ on  sea-weeds  (especially  on  the 
chemistry  of  their  nutrient  principles) ; and  to 
prepare  a series  of  specimens  illustrative  of  the 
best  modes  of  Collecting,  preserving,  and  pre- 
paring the  nutritive  species  in  a state  fit  for  food. 
Mere  compilations  cannot  be  admitted  to  com- 
petition.”]" 

* Conditions. 

1.  The  Essays  to  be  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts  by  the  31st 
day  of  December,  1857.  Each  Es? ay  to  be  marked  Finance 
Essay,’’  and  to  have  a motto  or  distinctive  mark  attached,  which 
mark  must  also  be  written'  on  a sealed  letter,  containing  the 
name  and  address  of  the  author. 

2.  The  Es  ay  will  be  delivered  by  the  Council  of  the  Society 
to  the  adjudic  tors,1  who  will  fix  a day  for  making  their  award, 
which  will  be  more  or  less  distant,  according  to  the  number 
and  size  of  the  Essays. 

3 The  letters,  coutaining  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
authors,  will  remain  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  none  will  be 
opened  exeept  that  hearing  the  motto,  or  mark  attached  to  the 
Essay  to  which  the  ailjud  cators  award  the  Prize. 

4.  The  adjudicators  shall  hot  be  expected  to  give  any  reason 
for  their  award,  beyond  stating  that  in  their  judgment  the 
Essay  is  the  best  that  has  been  submitted  to  them  upon  the 
subject,  and  is  'worthy  oi  the  Prize,  nor  shall  they  be  expected 
to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of  any  sentiments  or 
theories  which  the  Essay  may  contain. 

5.  When  the  adjudicators  are  prepared  to  make  their  award, 
a special  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  summoned,  and  the 
Chairman  shall  then  open  the  letter  which  bears  the  motto  or 
mark  attached  to  the  successful  Essay,  and  the  Secretary  will 
then  communicate  with  the  author. 

6.  That  in  ease  the  author  of  the  successful  Essay  shall  be 
unwilling  to  print  and  publish  the  Essay  at  bis  own  expense, 
then  the  copyright  shall  belong  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  who  may  publish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it,  as  they 
may  think  proper. 

7.  That  the  unsuccessful  Essays  shall  be  returned  to  their 
authors  when  claimed,  with  the  seals  of  the  letters  unbroken 

8.  That  the  number  ot  the  adjudicators  to  he  appointed  by 
the  Council  be  three. 

9.  The  Council  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  withhold- 
ing the  prize  entirely,  in  the  event  of  the  adjudicators  reporting 
that  in  their  judgment  no  Essay  sent  in  is  deserving  of  the 
reward. 

**?  Each  E-say  must  be  written  in  a plain  legible  hand,  and 
only  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be 
as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

f Conditions. 

1.  The  Essays,  with  accompanying  specimens,  to  be  sent  to 
the  Society  ot  Arts  by  the  31st  day  of  March,  1858.  Each 
Essay  to  be  marked  Essay  on  Marine  Algse,”  and  to  have  a 
motto  or  distinctive  mat k attached,  which  mark  must  also  be 
written  on  a sealed  letter,  containing  the  name  and  address  cf 
the  author. 

2.  The  Essays  will  he  delivered  by  the  Council  of  the  Society 
to  the  ajudicaiors,  who  will  fix  a day  for  making  their  award, 
which  will  be  more  or  less  distant,  according  to  the  number  and 
size  ot  the  Essays. 

3.  The  letters  containing  the  name3  and  addresses  of  the 
authors  will  remain  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  none  will  be 
opened  exeept  these  bearing  the  mottoes  or  marks  attached  to 
the  Essays  to  which  the  adjudicators  award  the  Prizes. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Oliveira  has  renewed  his  offer 
;of  £25,  and  places  it  again  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council,  as  a prize  for  the  promotion  of  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
the  country.  The  conditions  relating  to  the  two 
first  prizes  will  he  found  below.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  object,  for  which  Mr.  Oliveira’s 
donation  shall  he  offered,  will  form  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  new  Oouncil. 

The  Colonial  Union. 

This  Union  now  consists  of  i2  0clonial  Insti- 
tutions, and  the  Council  have  had  under  its  con- 
sideration a proposition  for  further  developing 
the  usefulness  of  the  Society  in  this  direction, 
where  it  is  believed  there  is  much  that  the  So- 
ciety may  do  with  great  benefit  to  the  interests 
both  of  the  colonists  as  well  as  the  home  importers. 
This  subject  opens  up  the  larger  question  of  ex- 
tending the  Commercial  and  Manufacturing  re- 
lations of  the  Society.  What  may  be  the  jirecise 
mode  which  should  he  adopted  has  yet  to  be 
determined,  whether,  as  regards  India  and  our 
Colonies,  by  the  means  suggested  in  Mr.  Hyde 
Clarke’s  letter,  published  in  the  Journal *,  or 
whether,  by  taking  a wider  view  of  the  subject, 
the  usefulness  of  the  Society  and  the  interest  of 
its  proceedings  may  not  be  greatly  extended  by 
selecting,  from  among  the  members  those  specially 
qualified  who  may  be  willing  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  bringing  before  the  Society  and  the 
public  at  the  Evening  meetings,  or  in  the  Journal, 
or  otherwise,  such  matters  relating  to  Manu- 
factures, Commerce,  or  our  own  Colonies,  as 
may  specially  require  attention  at  the  time. 
Standing  Committees  might  be  formed  as  oc- 
casion arose,  to  take  charge  of  those  sub- 
jects, placing  on  them  such  of  our  members 

4.  The  adjudicators  shall  not  be  expected  to  give  any  reasons 
for  their  award,  beyond  stating  that  in  their  judgment  the  Essays 
are  the  best  that  have  been  submitted  to  them  upon  the  subject, 
and  are  worthy  of  the  Prizes,  nor  shall  they  be  expected  to  give 
any  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of  any  sentiments  or  theories 
which  the  Essays  may  contain. 

5.  When  the  ajudicators  are  prepared  to  make  their  award,  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  summoned,  and  the 
Chairman  shall  then  open  the  letters  which  bear  the  mottoes  or 
marks  attached  to  the  successful  Essays,  and  the  Secretary  will 
then  communicate  with  the  authors. 

6.  1 hat  in  case  the  authors  of  the  successful  Essays  shall  be 
unwilling  to  print  and  publish  the  Essays  at  their  own  expense, 
then  the  copyright  shall  belong  to  the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  who  may  publish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  them,  as  they 
may  think  proper. 

7.  That  the  specimens  accompanying  the  successful  Essays 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

8.  That  the  unsuccessful  Essays,  with  the  accompanying 
specimens,  shall  he  returned  to  their  authors  when  claimed,  with 
the  seals  of  the  letters  unbroken. 

9.  That  the  number  ol  the  adjudicators  to  be  appointed  bythe 
Council  be  not  less  than  live. 

10.  The  Council  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  withhold- 
ing the  prize  entirely,  in  the  event  otthe  adjudicators  reporting 
that  in  their  judgment  no  Essay  sent  in  is  deserving  of  the 
reward . 

***  Each  Essay  must  be  written  in  a plain  legible  hand,  and 
only  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be 
as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

* Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  v.,  p.  373. 
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as  might  be  willing  to  give  their  attention 
in  those  special  directions,  such  Committees 
to  have  honorary  secretaries  for  conducting  their 
business.  It  is  suggested  and  it  is  known  that 
there  are  many  among  the  members  who  would 
willingly  undertake  these  duties,  and,  by  the  So- 
ciety thus  working  in  sections,  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  the  whole  body  might,  from  time  to 
time,  be  brought  to  bear  in  such  directions  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  day  rendered  most  de- 
sirable. The  Journal  would  aid  materially  in 
promoting  these  views.  These  are  suggestions 
which  will  come  before  the  Committee  to  whom 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke’s  propositions  have  been  re- 
ferred, and  with  which  the  new  Council  will 
have  to  deal. 


Museums. 

The  Trade  Museum,  which  in  the  last  report 
ol  the  Council  was  referred  to  as  having  been 
transferred  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  on  repayment  to  the 
Society  ol  the  money  which  had  been  expended 
on  it  out  of  the  Society’s  funds,  has  been  handed 
over  during  the  past  year,  to  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, who  have  paid  over  to  the  Trea- 
surers the  amount  agreed  upon,  and  the  Col- 
lection will  be  displayed  at  the  New  Museums 
erected  by  the  Government  at  South  Kensington. 
Here  also  will  be  shown  the  Educational 
Museum,  which  has  been  founded  on  the  basis  of 
the  Society’s  Educational  Exhibition,  and  the 
nucleus  of  which  was  placed  by  the  Society  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  for  that  purpose. 
The  Economic  Museum  which  has  been  referred 
to  in  previous  reports,  has  also,  within  the  last 
few  months,  been  transferred  to  the  Kensington 
Museums  lor  display,  the  Government  having 
taken  it  under  their  own  charge  at  the  request 
ol  the  Society.  To  Mr.  Thomas  Twining,  jun.,  one 
ol  the  Society’s  Vice-Presidents,  belongs  the  great 
merit  ol  bringing  this  matter  before  the  public, 
and  commencing  the  collection  within  the  So- 
ciety’s walls, and  ultimately inducingthe Govern- 
ment to  establish  it  as  a National  Institution.  The 
Council  have  endeavoured  to  aid  Mr.  Twining  in 
this  undertaking,  though  through  that  gentleman’s 
liberality  in  providing  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  the  Society  lias  been  at  no  expense  what- 
ever in  the  matter. 

The  Kensington  Museums  were  formally 
opened  by  her  Majesty,  on  Saturday  last,  after 
which  they  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public 
for  inspection  generally.  The  Council  congratu- 
late the  members  on  the  realization  of  these  ob- 
jects, lor  which  the  Society  has  so  long  laboured. 

Brussels  Congresses. 

Deputations  from  the  Society  attended  these 
Congresses  during  the  autumn  of  last  year.  Mr. 
Twining’ s report  on  the  Economic  Exhibition  in 
connection  with  the  Congres  de  Bienfaisanee  lijis 


been  printed  in  the  Journal  andM r,  Wini- 
wortli  read  a paper  at  one  of  the  evening  Wr- 
ings of  the  Society,  with  reference  to  the  tirOf- 

ceedings  and  results  of  the  Eree  Trade  Coii'- 
«~e88+ ' *■'  "T“  - VuwU 

° w 1 Mod  nood  lived  aaofrftff 

Repairs  anjd  Alterations.  , j.  -,0 

During  the  past  year,  in  conformity  with  t he- ob- 
ligation of  the  Society’s  lease, ; the  Council'  have 
expended  a considerable  sum,  as  will  be  se'effibiy 
the  financial  statement  annexed  to  this  report,  on 
the  necessary  repairs  and  painting  of  the  Society's 
House,  and  the  re-decorating  and  lighting  the 
Society’s  Meeting  room.  The  Council hhte, also 
fitted  up,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ’mem- 
bers, the  lower  rooms  of  the  Society,  for  a read- 
ing-room and  for  writing. 

Two  Conversazioni  have  been  held  during 
the  Session,  the  first  of  which  was  attended  by 
ladies,  the  second  by  gentlemen  only.  At  bp)th 
these  gatherings  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
and  their  friends,  the  rooms  were  inconveniently 
crowded,  plainly  indicating  that  the  Society 
has  out-grown  its  habitation,  and  that  flo,,ti^e 
must  be  lost  in  looking  out  for  suitable  accommo- 
dation for  carrying  on  its  greatly  extended 
operations.  ,•  0l'j 

j Publications  of  the  Commissioners  OFvci 
Patents. 

During  the  Session  the  Commissioners  of  Patents 
have  presented  to  the  Library  of  the  Society  a 
complete  Series  of  all  their  publications,’  ill  all 
about  600  volumes,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
public  have  access  to  them  for  consultation,  free 
of  charge,  at  all  reasonable  office  hours.  To  this 
condition  the  Council  have  acceded,  and  the 
volumes,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  bound,  will  be 
placed  on  shelves  ready  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers and  accessible  to  the  public.  These  publica- 
tions, it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  contain  infor- 
mation of  the  highest  importance)  to  all  engaged 
in  promoting  the  progress  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce.  noshwdrfaA  bioj 

Finance. 

In  submitting  the  Balance  Sheet  the  Cdfificil 
congialulate  the  Society  on  the  steady  progress 
which  has  been  made  during  the  past  year.  Uli  a 
comparison  of  the  Balance  Sheet  of  I So  6 with 
that  of  the  present  year,  it  will  be  seen  tlqit  the 
Society’s  income  lias  been,  in  18o7,  £4,1-71  14  s.- ad. 
asagainst  £4,173  1 7s.  1 Id.  in  I'-'Sfi.  The' expendi- 
ture for  the  same  period  lias,  however,  been  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  year  of  1855  ; but  tjiis 
is  dub  to  the  fact,  that  a portion  of  the  £750  paid 
off  the  debenture  debt  has  been  paid  bill  of 
ordinary  income — in  addition  to  £50  of  the  pld 
loan  not  bearing  interest  which  has  been  repaid, 

1 — l — , . . ,.u.u-,'U 
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apdthat  £426  13s.  Id.  lias  bedn  expended  ip  re- 
pairs and  alterations, which  have  tended  materially 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  members. 
Owing,  also,  to  the  periods  at  which  the  exami- 
nations have  been  held,  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  two  examinations  has  fallen  on 
the  present  year.  syjacqgji 

The  total  liabilities  of  the  Society  are  now 
£1,275  8s.  9d.,  as  compared  with  £1,615  14s.  5d. 
in  1856,  while  the  cash  in  hand  and  subscriptions 

iargntmim  fmc  emqoi  ymaaeoon  odd  ! 

£ s.  d. 

Cash  . 464  1 2 

Subscriptions  due  . . . 986  11  8 

. — 

1,450  12  10 

■or  £175  4s.  Id.  in  excess  of  the  total  claims  upon 
the  Society,  leaving  the  entire  of  the  Society’s 
funded  property  and  other  property  without  a 
claim  upon  it.  This  is  a position  which  no  Council 
of  this  r-ociety  has  ever  before  been  able  to  bring 
before  the  members. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Treasurers’  State- 
ment of  the  Receipts,  Payments,  and  Expendi- 
ture during  the  past  year,  which  was  published 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  page  439. 

General  Sir  Charles  Pasley,  K.O.B.,  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  William  Smith. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion  to  the 


meeting,  when  the  report 


was 


unanimously 


adopted. 

The  ballot  having  remained  open  one  hour; 
and  the  scrutineers  having  reported,  the  Chair- 
man declared  that  the  following  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  several 
offices,  The  names  in  italics  are  those  of  mem- 
bers who  have  not,  during  the  past  year,  filled 
the  offices  to  which  they  have  been  elected. 

COUNCIL. 

PRESIDENT. 

H.R.II.  Prince  Albert,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c. 


VICE 

Lord  Ashburton. 

William  Brown,  M.P. 
Harry  Chester. 

Henry  Cole,  C.B. 

C.  Wentworth  Dilke. 
William  Ewart,  M.P. 
Joseph  Gli/nn,  F.R.S. 
The  Earl  Granville,  F.R 
William  Hutt,  M.P. 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
-George  Moffatt,  M.P. 


■PRESIDENTS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Pakington , Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P. 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B. 
F.R.S. 

Jofin  Scott  Russell,  F.R.Si 
Lord  Stanley,  M.P. 

.S.  R.  Stephenson, M.P., F.R.S. 
William  Tooke,  F.R.S. 
Thomas  Twining,  jun. 
Thomas  Wvikworlh. 


OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL. 


Francis  Bennoch. 

Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  F.R.S. 

William  F.  irbuirn.  F.R.S. 

J.  Griffith  Fi  i'h. 

James  Glaisher,  F.R.S. 

Peter  Graham. 

Thomas  Graham,  F.R.S. 

TREASURER.®. 

J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S.  ! J.  V.  Macdonald. 


Matthew  Marshall. 

Edward  Solly,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Stenbouse,  F.R.S. 
Colonel  Sykes,  M.P. , F.R.S. 
George  Fergnsson  Wilson, 
F.R.S,  i 


■ V.  It'.'  ’ 'if:  lisif.;  8V  j ^AUDITORS. 

J.  G.  Appold,  F.R.S.  j William  Mackrell. 

SECRETARY. 

Peter  Le  Neve  Foster,  M.A. 

FINANCIAL  OFFICER. 

Samuel  Thomas  Davenport, 

At  this  meeting,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  3 William  IV., 
c.  4,  intituled  “An  Act  for  Settling  and  Preserv- 
ing Sir  John  Soane's  Museum,  Library,  aud 
Works  of  Art  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Public  and  for  Establishing  a sufficient  Endow- 
ment for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  same,” 
Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  Esq.,  jun.,  was  duly 
elected  the  Society’s  Trustee  of  the  Soane 
Museum,  in  the  place  of  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  whose  term  of  office  under  the 
Act  had  expired. 


feme  Cflrnsiioi^entf. 


MR,  BINKS’S  PAPER  ON  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Sir,— I have  had  great  pleasure  , in  perusing  Mr. 
Binks’s  very  able  paper  read  be  ore  the  members  on  the 
27th  ulto.,  and  had  hoped  that  some  of  the  veteran  steel 
makers  of  Sheffield  would  have  expressed  their  views  on 
the  subject.  In  this  hope  I am  disappointed. 

The  tact  Mr.  Binks  appears  desirous  to  establish  is,  that 
steel  cannot  be  made  with  carbon  alone,  but  that  a given 
per-centage  of  nitrogen  must  also  he  present.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  inform  Mr.  Binks  that  for  a period  of  above 
nine  years  I have  manufactured  cast  steel  direct  from  the 
malleable  iron  (dispensing  altogether  with  the  cementing 
process),  and  for  a portion  of  that  time  used  nothing  but 
carbon,  and  never  once  failed  in  producing  a good 
marketable  steel.  That  nitrogen  improves  steel,  1 am 
bound  to  admit,  but  that  it  is  an  essential  element,  along 
experience  denies.  About  five  years  ago,  I adopted  the 
Use  of  a nitVogenotis  flux,  which  has  considerably  improved 
the  quality  of  the  steed,  giving  it  a tenacity  it  does  not 
possess  when  made  with  carbon  alone. 

I am  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Sanderson  should  refuse  to 
admit  decarbonised  east  or  pig  iron  into  the  category  of 
malleable  iron  or  Steel;  the  refining  and  puddling 
furnaces  do  more  than  remove  excess  of  carbon,  they 
remove  a portion  of  the  earthy  bases  and  metalloids,  and 
bring  the  iron  into  a comparatively  pure  state. 

Perhaps  it  would  interest  your  experimental  readers  to 
know  what  I have  done  with  iron  and  steel  by  way  of 
experiment. 

In  1648,  I made  cast-steel  direct  from  foreign  aud 
British  ores  ; the  results  were  a metal  that  would  draw 
into  bars,  but  these  had  no  commercial  value. 

In  November.  1851,  1 succeeded  in  reducing  malleable 
iron  to  a perfectly  fluid  state,  removing,  with  the  aid  of 
fluxes,,  the  -whole,  of  the  earthy  bases  and  nearly  the 
w’hole  of  the  metalloids  ; 1 thus  brought  the  mass  into 
a more  homogeneous  state  than  any  other  metal  known  in 
the  maiket.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  the  die  cutters’ 
graver  anil  the  etcher’s  acids  for  five  and-a-half  years, 
and  has  almost  entirely  displaced  east-steel  for  calico 
engravers’  diesTn'  this  country,  and  to  some  extent  in 
America.  Soentirely  have  I obtained  the  control  over  iron, 
that,  from  a ductility  very  near  copper,  1 can  advance  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees  of  hardness  to  steel;  thence 
through  the  various  tempers  of  steel  to  semi-steel ; thence 
to  cast  iron1;1  the  purity  bf  the  metal  to  correspond  'with 
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the  degree  of  carbonisation  , or  when  desired  t ire  impurities: 
•can  be  removed  and  the  carbon  retained. 

In  July,  1855, 1 made  ironand  steel  from  tin  clippings, 
after  the  tin  hacl  been  removed.  The  steel  made  from 
these  clippings  would  carry  an  edge  and  cut,  but  would 
not  stand  much  fatigue ; the  iron  was  very  brittle  and 
quite  useless.  The  intense  heat  necessary  to  bring  it  to 
a liquid  state  destroyed  the  base  of  the  iron.  In 
November,  1855,  1 tried  the  plan  lately  proposed  by 
Captain  Uehatius,  of  fusing  together  certain  proportions 
of  wrought  and  cast  iron.  This  produced  but  an  in- 
different steel,  far  from  being  homogeneous,  and  it  was  of 
a low  commercial  value ; these  and  other  experiments 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  for  a first  class  steel,  or 
a first  class  pure  iron,  we  must  use  the  best  Swedish  iron. 

Allow  me  one  word  to  Mr.  Mushet  on  the  boiling 
process.  He  states,  “ one  remarkable  feature  disclosed  by 
it”  (the  boiling  process)  “ is,  that  very  intense  heat  does 
not  necessarily,  as  hitherto  supposed,  impair  the  quality; 
of  iron,  that  it  is  the  hitherto  imperfect  methods  of  apply- 
ing the  heat  whence  this  impression  has  been  derived, 
depriving  the  puddler  of  the  most  valuable  agent  for 
purifying.”  So  long  as  there  are  earthy  bases  in  quan- 
tity present  with  the  metal,  to  protect  the  iron  from  the 
action  of  the  fire,  this  remark  applies  with  force,  but  as 
the  iron  approaches  purity  this  protection  is  lost,  and 
the  fire  acting  upon  the  iron  destroys  it.  Our  British  irons 
have  not  the  body  to  withstand  the  heat  necessary  to 
flux  out  the  whole  of  the  earthy  bases.  I have  kept  cast- 
iron  in  an  air-excluding  crucible  for  nine  hours,  at  a most 
intense  white  heat,  without  injury  to  the  metal.  British 
malleable  iron,  kept  in  the  same  state  for  five  hours, 
became  brittle  and  useless. 

I cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  conviction 
that,  although  Mr.  Bessemer’^  experiments  have  commer- 
cially failed,  that  gentleman  is  entitled  to  the  best  thanks 
of  the  iron  producers  and  consumers  of  this  country,  for 
he  has  raised  such  a spirit  of  inquiry  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  as  must  lead  to  an  im- 
proved system  of  manufacture.  N o longer  ago  than  Tues- 
day last,  when  conversing  on  the  manufacture  of  iron 
with  an  ironmaster  near  Glasgow,  he  said,  “ would  you 
believe  it,  sir,  before  Bessemer’s  fuss,  I never  considered 
it  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  chemical  composition 
of  iron,  or  try  to  get  out  of  the  jog-trot  course  my  father 
pursued ; since  then  I have  read  and  studied  all  the  pub- 
lished works  on  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  although 
I cannot  say  I have  improved  the  make,  still  I have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  I am  working  on  correct  princi- 
ples, and  if  anything  goes  wrong,  1 shall  not  be  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  it  is.” 

Should  any  of  your  town  readers  wish  to  see  samples 
of  the  pure  iron  and  semi-steel  I have  named,  they  can 
be  seen  any  day  at  the  office  of  the  Inland  Oriental  Steam 
Co.,  9,  Biiliter-street.  I am,  &c., 

W.  HAWKSWORTH. 

Avon  Steel  and  Iron  Works,  near 
Linlithgow,  June  17,  1857. 


Jpwm&mijs  of  Institutions. 

o 

Blackburn. — The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Literary,  Scientific,  and  Mechanics’  Institution  shows  that 
the  progress  so  far  made  by  tire  Institution  is  such  as  to 
justify  favourable  anticipations  as  to  its  future  increasing' 
usefulness  and  utility.  The  number  of  members  at  the; 
close  of  the  year  ending  March  3 1st,  1857,  was  179, 
showing  a moderate  increase  since  last  year.  The  attend- 
ance during  the  year  at  the  classes  has  fluctuated  con- 
siderably, the  summer  quarters  especially  showing  a 
large  and  almost  inevitable  diminution.  On  the  whole, 
the  attendance,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  is 
rather  below  the  average.  The  following  lectures  have 
been  delivered  during  tin;  last  year,  viz  Mr.  H.  W. 


May,  L.C.P.,  “ Elocutionary  Entertainment.’;’  llbv.  A. 
Eraser,  M.A.,  “ The  Human  Mind  audits  Bowers.”  Rev. 
J.  V.  Meany,  “Architecture.”  Mr.  J.  J.  My  res,  “At. 
mospheric  Air  and  its  Mechanical  Properties,  with  Experi- 
ments in  illustration.”  Mr.  Josiali  Singleton,  “ On 
Reading,  with  Illustrations  from  various  Authors;!’  Rev. 
C.  Robinson,  LL.D..  “ Home  Comforts  for  Working 
People.”  Rev,  M.  Maofie,  “ Popular  Delusions."  Mr. 
Isaac  Lloyd;  “The  Love  and  Study  of  Nature.  Rev. 
F.  Skinner,  M.A.,  “ Physiology  applied  tt)  Health  and 
Education,  shewing1  how  to  have  a sound  mind  in  a sound 
body.”  Mr.  Baynes,  “The  Cotton  Traded!  (1st  Lee.) 
Rev.  E.  D.  Rendell,  “The  Influence  df  the  Fine  Arts — 
Music  and  Poetry.”  During  the  year  355  volumes  have 
been  added  to  the  library,  335  volumes  bv  purchase,  and 
the  remainder  by  presentation,  making)  the'  total  number 
2,862.  The  number  of  volumes  issued  this  year  is 
10.73.3j  against  6.124  issued  last  year.  Volumes  in  the 
library  now,  2,862.  The  unprecedented  demand  for 
books  affords  proof  of  the  necessity  for  the  much  needed 
augmentation  the  directors  were  enabled  to  make  in  1855'; 
with  the  comparatively  limited  number  of  books  as  yet 
in  stock,  the  directors  again  begin  to  feel  the  difficulty 
of  sustaining  the  continued  active  demand, — they  there- 
fore earnestly  desire  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  sup- 
porters of  the  Institution  the  growing  necessity  arising 
for  funds,  to  enable  them  to  further  extend  the  usefulness 
of  this  department.  The  following  gentlemen  form  the 
Board  of  Management  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz:— 
President,  Joseph  Fielden.  Esq. ; Vice-Presidents,  James 
Pilkington,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Wm.  Ily.  Hornby,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Major  Feilden.  and  Robert  llopwood,  Esqs. ; Directors, 
Messrs.  Miles  Baron,  John  Bell,  James  Booth,  Ellis 
Duckworth,  John  Garstang,  H.  F.  Jopson,  John  Margeri- 
son,  B.  C.  Radcliffe,  Thomas  Ratcliff.  Jas.  B.  Stones, 
John  Robinson,  and  Robert  Davies  as  representative  of 
the  Engineers’  Class;  II on.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  R.  II. 
Hutchinson  and  T.  Ainsworth,  Jun: 

Dumfries.— A work,  entitled  “ The  Dumfries  Album, 
lias  been  lately  published,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Me- 
chanics’ Institution,  and  the  profits  are  to  be  devoted  as 
a contribution  to  the  fund  now  being  raised  tor  building 
a lecture-ball.  The  “ Album”  is  a handsomely-printed 
volume,  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Mercer  Adam. 

Newport  —The  sixteenth  annual  report  ot  the 
Atbenteum  and  Mechanics’  Institute  congratulates  the 
members  upon  the  gratifying  position  which  the  Institu- 
tion now  holds.  During  its  sixteen  years’  existence,  it 
has  experienced  many  vicissitudes  ; blit  the  year  now 
ending  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  'eventful,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  brightest  in  its  histoi^ . . In. 
nearly  every  department  there  has  been  a marked  1m- 
provem ent,  and  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
maximum  has  not  yet  been  attained.  They  attribute 
the  gratifying  success  of  the  past'  year  to  the  zeal  ana 
efficiency  of  the  secretaries,  and  of  those  gentlemen  who 
have  so  kindly  obtained  addltionaPStibsertbers  ; and  the 
fact  of  a kindred  institution  in  the  .neighbourhood,  hav- 
in «■  a large  number  of  members,  not  having  d fleered  the 

prosperity  of  the  A thenaaum,  leads  the  committee  to  believe 

that  it  is  now  looked  upon  (and  they  think  deservedly) 
as  a ereat  and  powerful  instrument  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual good . At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
the  Institution  was  burdened with  a heavy  debt.  this, 
the  Committee,  by  the  exercise  of  the  strictest  economy 
(and  also  by  the  zealous  exertions  of  the  gentlemen  before 
referred  to)  have  not  only  been  enabled  to  remove,  but 

t.hev  have  also  made  a lar^e  -addition  to  the  library, 
besides  having  a balance  of  *15  18s.  3d.  in  hand— results 
obtained  entirely  from  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  committee,  liaye  received  notice  from  the 
Town  Council  to  quit  the  rboms  which  they  have  so  long 

occupied  in  the  Town-hall,  and  they  hope  they  may  be 
enabled  to  procure  more  suitable  premises,  as  the  present 
reading-room  affords  very  inadequate  accommodation  for 
flu*  ?nprpnsf>rl  number  of  members.  1 ho  increase  in  the 
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number  of  members  has  been  considerable.  The  number 
at  present  enrolled  is  538^-being  an  increase  of  203  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  an  increase  of 
23  over  the  highest  number  ever  previously  belonging  to 
the  Institution.  The  library  now  contains  2,383  volumes. 
The  number  circulated  during  the  past  year  has  been 
about  10,000,  being  a considerable  advance  upon  last  year. 
The  following  lectures  and  entertainments  have  been 
given  during  the  year  : — Mr.  11.  Fitzgerald,  “ Two 
Humorous  Entertainments;’'  Mr.  J.  Shary,  jun.,  and 
party,  “ Musical  Entertainment Mr.  Geo.  Grossmith, 
“The  Ludicrous  in  Life;”  Mr.  Edward  Thomas, 
Eestus  ;”  Mr.  J.  K.  Applebee,  “ The  Life,  Times,  and 
Works  of  John  Runyan  ; ” Mr.  J.  K.  Applebee,  “ Thomas 
Hood — Poet  and  Punster ; ” Mr.  Geo.  Melville,  ‘ ‘ Dickens’s 
Christmas  Carol:”  The  Itcv.  F.  Pollard,  “Milton’s 
Prose  Works : ” Mr.  Ellis  Roberts  and  Mrs.  Winn, 
“ Minstrelsy,  illustrated  by  Harp  and  Voice  ;”  Mr.  Geo. 
Dawson,  “Hamlet;”  Mr.  Geo.  Grossmith,  “Nicholas 
Nickleby;”  Mr.  Geo.  Grossmith,  “ Humorous  Charac- 
teristics;” Mr.  J.  K.  Applebee,  “The  Writings  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  ;”  Mr.  .J.  K.  Applebee,  “The  Educa- 
tional Movements  of  the  Age.”  Tire  committee  have 
paid  in  fees  to  lecturers,  £17  17s.  6d. , and  have  much 
pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  lectures  have  invariably 
been  well  attended,  and  the  funds  of  the  Institute  mate- 
rially benefited  thereby.  The  committee  have  the 
greater  pleasure  in  stating  this  fact,  inasmuch  as,  for  the 
past  few  years,  lectures  have  generally  been  a source  of 
loss  to  the  Institute.  The  total  attendance  at  1 5 lec- 
tures has  amounted  to  2,928,  giving  an  average  of  188. 
The  committee!  conclude  their  report  by  introducing  a 
marked  acknowledgment  of  the  highly  valuable  services 
of  the  retiring  secretaries.  While  not  overlooking  the 
exertions  of  former  secretaries,  the  committee  feel  that 
the  gentlemen  about  retiring  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Institution,  not  only  for  having  taken  office  at  a 
period  of  almost  unprecedented  depression  in  its  affairs, 
but  for  having  zealously  and  perseveringly  applied  their 
energies  to  the  interests  of  the  Athenamm  in  a manner 
which  has  resulted  in  rescuing  it  from  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment and  placing  it  in  a position  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary prosperity.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  officers  for  the  present  year  :■ — President — Sir 
Thomas  Phillips ; Vice-Presidents — Rev.  E.  Hawkins, 
M.A. ; Mr.  Wm.  Christophers,  Mr.  E.  G.  Cullum,  Mr. 
Thomas  Jones;  Honorary  Secretary — Mr.  John  Wood; 
Librarians — Mr.  William  Wade,  Mr.  W.  Thorne  Jones, 
Mr.  Edward  Lewis,  Mr.  Thomas  Fox:  Treasurers — The 
West  of  England  and  South  Wales  District  Bank;  Auditors 
— Mr.  John  Cole,  Mr.  S.  M.  Phillips;  Committee — Mr. 
Benjamin  Taylor,  Mr.  J.F.  Thomas,  Mr.  George  Jones, 
Mr.  John  Warren,  Mr.  John  Johns,  Mr.  B.  L.  Brown, 
Mr.  Charles  Ryan,  Mr.  John  Adlam,  Mr.  H.  J.  Cullum, 
Mr.  Charles  Rowe,  Mr.  John  Mason,  Mr.  John  Evans. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  United  Serricc  Institution,  gi.  Mr.  Montague  Gore,  “On 
the  Sy  tem  of  Instruction  pursued  in  the  French  Regi- 
mental Schools." 

Tburs.  Zoological,  3. 

Fri.  United  Service  Institution,  3.  Lieut. -Col.  McDougail,  “ The 
Genius  and  Campaigns  of  Hannibal.'' 

Sat.  Asiatic,  2. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

-♦ 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

Pae.  No. 

Delivered  on  June  13 th  and  151//. 

97.  Cape  ofGood  Hope— Correspondence. 

79.  Army,  Ac. — Returns. 

86.  St.  James's  Park — lteturn. 

89.  Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland) — Accounts. 

91.  Slave  Trade  (Cuba)  — Return. 

98.  Bankruptcy  (Ireland) — Return. 


52.  Bills— Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

09.  Vaccination. 

60.  Turnpike  Trusts  Arrangements. 

Statute  Law  Commission — Third  Report. 

Delivered  on  June  1 toft. 

38  (1).  Civil  Services,  Estimates— Class  I.  (A  corrected  copy). 

76.  Coals,  Cinders,  and  Culm,  Ac.— Account. 

77  (a).  Poor  Rates  and  Pauperism— Return  (a). 

93  Marine  Insurances— Return. 

40.  Bills — Burial  Acts  Amendment  (amended). 

56.  — Highways. 

Statute  Law  Commission— Appendix  to  Third  Report. 

Delivered  on  June \1th. 

China— Papers  relating  to  the  Opium  Trade. 

China— Correspondence  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Commercial  Association  of  Manchester. 

First  Session,  1857. 

151.  Arterial  Drainage  (Ireland) — Return. 

Delivered  on  June  18. 

92.  Wine  and  Spirits — Account. 

94.  Silk — Return. 

103.  Licensed  Passenger  Brokers  (Port  of  Liverpool) — Return. 

61.  Bills— Fraudulent  Trustees,  &c.  (amended), 

63.  Insurance  of  Lives  (Abatement  of  Income-tax)  Con- 

tinuance. 

66.  Wills,  Ac.,  of  British  Subjects  Abroad. 

Poor  Laws  (Ireland) — 10th  Annual  Report. 

Delivered  on  June  19///. 

86.  St.  James's  Parle — Return  (a  corrected  Copy). 

38  (6).  Civil  Services — Estimates,  Class  6. 

108.  Westminster  New  Palace — Return. 

62.  Bill— Savings  Banks  (No.  2)  (amended). 

Delivered  on  June  20 th  and  22nd. 

96.  Treasury  Chest — Account. 

101.  Ilong  Kong — Correspondence. 

104.  Hudson’s  Bay  Company — Copy  of  Letter. 

53.  East  India — Return. 

115.  Hong  Kong — Correspondence. 

99.  Seamen's  Money  Orders — Return. 

106.  Marriages— Return. 

2.  Harbour,  Ac.,  Bills— Board  of  Trade  Report;  (23),  Pultonejr 
Town  Harbour. 

67.  Bills — Registration  of  Long  Leases  (Scotland)  (amended). 

70.  Sites  for  Workhouses. 

Delivered  on  June  23rd. 

92.  Wine  and  Spirits — Account  (a  corrected  Copy). 

112.  East  India  ( Tenures  of  Land) — Return. 

Delivered  on  June  24 th. 

105.  British  Museum — Account  and  Estimate. 

111.  Pauper  Lunatics  (Marylebone)— Return. 

121.  Boaid  of  Health — Return. 

64.  Bills — Leases  and  Sales  of  Settled  States. 

65.  Election  Petitions. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  For.  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette,  June  19.] 

Dated  21s£  March , 1S57. 

801.  Bewicke  Blackburn,  Clapham-common — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  pens. 

Dated  23 rd  April , 1857. 

1156.  John  Thomas  Way,  Welbeck-street — An  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap. 

Dated  5tli  May , 1857. 

12G4.  Juste  Herrero,  53,  Iluc  Vivienne,  Paris — An  improved  inking 
and  stamping  machine. 

Dated  7/A  May,  1857. 

1292.  William  Charles  Aberdein,  16,  Shepperton-cottages,  New 
North  road,  Islington — The  tubular  elastic  fastener  and  stud 
for  gentlemen’s  shirt  collars  and  wristbands,  and  other  gar- 
ments. 

Dated  8 th  May , 1857. 

1302.  Caleb  Tayler,  Deptford,  Kent— Improvements  in  the  manufac 
ture  of  sheets  of  material  suitable  for  covering  floors,  and  for 
other  useful  purposes. 

Dated  27 th  May , 1857. 

1499.  Randal  Cress  well,  Conduit-street — A new  article,  to  be  called 

“ typha  velvet,”  suitable  for  carpets,  furniture  hangings, 
wearing  apparel,  and  other  useful  purposes. 

1500.  Thomas  Grahame,  Upper  Seymour-streefc,  Portman-square — 

Improvements  in  inland  navigation. 

Dated  30 th  May , 1 857. 

1523.  Louis  Heinemann  and  Arnold  Htinemann,  Manchester — Im- 
provements in  those  parts  of  printing  machines  called 
“ doctors.” 

1537.  Thomas  Wilson,  Bradmore-housc,  Chiswick — Improvements 
in  floating  bodies  used  in  washing  machines. 

Dated  '3rd  June,  1357. 

1557.  Peter  Rofcliwell  Arrowsmith  and  Robert  Caunce,  Bolton-lc- 

Moors— Certain  improvements  in  machinery  for  carding  cot- 
ton and  other  fibrous  materials.  ° 

1558.  Paul  Emile  Cliappuis,  Fleet-street — Improvements  in  stereo- 

scopes. 

1559.  Edmond  Roy,  36,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris— Improvements 

in  the  construction  of  rail  way  vehicles  for  the  special  purpose 
of  allowing  them  to  run  freely  on  short  curved  lines. 
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1560. 

1561. 

1562. 

1563. 

1564. 

1565. 

1566. 

1567. 

1568. 


1572. 

1573. 

1574. 

1575. 

1576. 

1577. 


15S0. 

1581. 

1582. 

1583. 

1584. 

1585. 
1587. 

1580. 


1500. 

1501, 


Charles  Robertson,  London — An  apparatus  for  cleaning  the 
bottoms  of  iron  ships  while  afloat. 

Samuel  Lees,  James  Lees,  and  Frederick  Lees,  Rochdale — Im- 
provements in  machinery  for  warping  cotton,  worsted,  and 
other  fibrous  substances. 

William  Jones,  Kelvey-cottnge,  Swansea— Improvements  in 
heating  and  compressing  artificial  fuel. 

Samuel  Morand,  Manchester— Improvements  in  apparatus  used 
for  stretching  and  drying  fabrics. 

George  Remington,  Hereford -square.  Old  Brompton,  and  John 
Barton  Balcombe,  Sutherland.  terrace,  Loughborough -park, 
Brixton — Improvements  in  locomotive  engines,  applicable  to 
common  roads. 

George  Deeley,  West  Bromwich,  Stafford — Improved  means  for 
preventing  the  explosion  of  steam  boilers. 

Richard  Archibald  Biooman,  16G,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  gas  burners  ( A communication.) 

John  Jobson,  Bulwark -street,  Dover— Improvements  in  oil 
cans  or  feeders. 

William  Barr,  15,  Pan  ton- street,  Haymarket — Improvements 
in  actual  measurement  for  “delineating  garments.”  (A 
communication.) 

Dated  Ath  June , 1857. 

Laurent  Prosper  Therrin,  5,  Grand  Rue,  Dieppe,  Seine  Infe- 
rieure,  France — Improvements  in  railway  breaks,  appl. cable 
to  railway  carriages,  called  railway  lever  breaks. 

llcnry  Constantine  Jennings,  8,  Great  Tower-street— Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  papier  mache,  and  other 
similar  substances. 

Victor  Blumberg,  Bloomfield  lodge,  Notting-hill — Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  billiard  tables. 

William  Miller,  15,  Buckingham  street,Strand — Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  in  the  apparatus  used 
therein. 

William  Harding,  Forest  hill— An  improvement  in  pistol  hol- 
sters. 

Thomas  Welcome  Roys,  Southampton,  Long  Island,  New 
York — Improvements  applicable  to  fire-arms. 

James  King, Observatory-street,  Oxford — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  shirts. 

Thomas  Latham  Boote  and  Richard  Boote,  Burelem,  Stafford 
— Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  pottery 
and  articles  made  from  clay  and  other  plastic  materials. 

Dated  5 tk  June , 1857. 

Robert  Ilanham  Collyer,  M.D.,  3,  Park-road,  Regent’s-park — 
An  improved  mode  of  preparing  the  residue  of  beetroot, 
mangold- wurtzel,  and  other  species  of  the  genus  beta  left  in 
sugar  making  and  distill  *tion,  to  be  used  as  material  in 
making  paper,  papier  mache,  millboard,  and  oilier  similar 
manufactures. 

Richard  Roberts,  Heaton  Norris,  Lancashire,  and  Wright 
Shaw  and  Samuel  Shaw,  Geecross,  Cheshire — Improvements 
in  machinery  for  weaving  and  folding  fabrics. 

Edouard  Roussille,  Juran^on,  near  Pau,  France — Improve- 
ments in  manufacturing  stearic  acid. 

Joseph  Etienne  Marie  Jean  Clair,  Annonav,  France — Certain 
improvements  in  propelling  on  water  and  in  the  air.  (A 
communication.) 

Thomas  Wheelhouse,  Salford,  and  John  Greenwood,  Pendleton 
— Improvements  in  ventilating  vehicles  or  carriages  in  mo- 
tion. 

Henry  Schmidt,  34,  Surrey -street,  Strand — The  new  cork  roller 
for  lithographic  printing.  (A  communication.) 

George  Collier,  Halifax — Improvements  in  preparing  printed 
or  parti- coloured  yarns  for  manufacture  into  fabrics. 

Ferdinand  Jossa,  St.  Helen’s  Colliery,  near  Bishops  Auckland, 
Durham  — Improvements  in  uniting  inn  and  steel. 

AVilliam  Edw’ard  Newton,  6G,  Chancery-lane — Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  papier  mache,  cardboard,  and 
other  similar  articles.  ( A communication.) 

Edmund  Knowles  Muspratt,  Liverpool,  and  Balthasar  Wil- 
helm Gerland,  4G,  Lloyd  street,  Greenheys,  Manchester — 
Improvements  in  treating  waste  liquors  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  chlorine,  and  in  separating  nickel,  cobalt, 
and  copper,  from  liquors  containing  them  in  combination 
with  manganese  and  iron. 

Dated  6th  June , 1857. 

Thomas  George  Shaw,  Dartmouth- row,  Biackheath — Improve- 
ments in  bedsteads.  (A  communication.) 

Frederick  Oldfield  Ward,  Cork-street,  Burlington-gardcns,  and 
Frederick  Wynauts,  Rue  dc  la  l’aix,  Ixclles-lcz  Bruxelles — 
Improvements  in  manufacturing  manure  and  obtaining  ac- 
cessory products. 


1592. 

1593. 

1594. 

1595. 

1596. 

1597. 

1598. 

1599. 
1601. 

1602, 

1603. 


Hiram  Powers,  Florence — An  improved  machine  for  punching* 
st  mping,  or  cutting  metals  and  other  substances. 

Rudolph  Dinglinger,  Berlin — Improvements  in  pumps,  which 
improvements  are  also  applicable  to  steam  engines. 

Edward  Hirst  Hudson,  Burley,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in 
means  or  apparatus  to  prevent  driving  straps  lapping  on  the 
shafting  when  they  shift  off  their  pullies. 

Henri  Joseph  Noe,  Paris— Improvements  in  portable  stereo- 
scopes. 

Joseph  Rogers,  Bartholomew-close— Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  winding  or  folding  drapery  and  other  like  goods. 

Edward  Edwards,  Englefield-terrace,  De  Beauvoir-town,  Kings- 
land— An  improved  mode  of  fastening  stair  rods  and  other 
rods. 

Amory  Fairbanks  Sherman,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  U S. — 
Improvements  in  machinery  for  breaking,  hatchclling,  rov- 
ing, spinning,  and  tarring  hemp,  flax,  manilla,  or  any  fibrous 
material  or  materials. 

Alfred  Jean  Vincent  Dopter,  Paris — Improvements  in  orna- 
menting cloth,  wood,  metal,  leather,  and  other  surfaces. 

Dated  8 th  June , 1857. 

Donald  Bethune,  Cambridge-terrace,  Hyde-park — Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  preventing  or  consuming  smoke  in 
furnaces  and  chinmies. 

John  Brown,  Golds  Green,  West  Bromwich,  Staffordshire^— 
Certain  improvements  adapted  to  the  prevention  of  steam- 
boiler  explosions. 

Edgar  Brooks,  B rmiugham — A new  or  improved  manufacture 
of  gun  barrels,  anil  other  articles  of  like  manufacture. 


Invention  with  complete  Specification  Filed. 

1658.  Thomas  Turner,  Wolverhampton — Improvempnts  in  apparatus 
to  be  employed  as  an  alarm,  and  detector  in  cases  of  burg- 
lary.— 12th  June,  1857. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


3010. 

3017. 

3034. 

3036. 

3049. 

3054. 

3057, 

3064. 

3070. 

3089. 

3090. 

3102. 

14. 

30. 

37. 

117. 

123. 

127. 

155. 

163. 

208. 

366. 

379. 

532. 

592. 


June  19//*. 

James  Penny  and  John 
Booth. 

Edward  Loos. 

William  Beckett  Johnson. 
Frederic  Prince. 

Alfred  Heather. 

William  Taylor. 

Rd  Archibald  Brooman. 
Armand  .lean  Baptiste 
Louis  de  Marceschcau. 
Henry  Horace  Goodman. 
Timothy  Alden. 

John  James  Speed, jun.,  and 
John  Aylesworih  Bailey. 
William  Bray. 

Edouard  Vincent  Jules  Lau- 
rent Gorges. 

William  Edward  Newton. 
Andrew  Brundish. 

William  Edward  Newton. 
Joseph  Higham. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
William  Haslett  Mitcliel. 
Alfred  Vincent  Bcwton. 
Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de 
Fontainemoreau. 

James  Murdoch. 

Julian  Bernard. 

Aime  Koch. 

Henry  Whatley  Tyler. 


887. 

888. 

900. 

970. 


3050. 

3055. 

3059. 


3094. 

2. 

10. 

12. 

33. 

34, 
43. 

136. 

253. 

255. 

715. 

1051. 

1123. 


George  Farrell  Remfry. 
Thomas  r idebottqm  Ad- 
shead  and  Abraham  Hol- 
den. 

Samuel  Jabez  Goode. 

Frank  Clarke  Ilill*. 

John  Leslie. 

Ebenezer  Rogers. 

June  23yd. 

William  Mac  Naught. 
James  Samson Barraclough. 
Cromwell  Fleetwood  Var- 
ley. 

James  Petrie  and  William 
Me  Naught. 

Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
Charles  Christian  Rein- 
hardt. 

Anthony  Lorimer. 

John  Fowler,  junr. 
Christopher  Binks. 
Christopher  Binks. 

John  Moore  Hyde. 

George  Storey  Moore. 
James  Lee  Norton. 

James  Lee  Norton. 

George  rl  ravis. 

John  Rubery. 

John  Chanter  and  David 
Annan. 


Patents  on  which  the  Stamp  Ddty  of  £50  has  ueen  Paid. 


1313. 

1317 

1325, 


1321, 

1345, 


June  15//*. 

Thomas  Mara  Fell  and 
William  Cooke 
Fred  rick  John  Julvan. 
David  Lowe. 

John  Allin  Williams. 

June  17//*. 

Joseph  Fourdrinier. 
Alexander  Stephen,  junr., 
and  Alexander  Pirnie. 


June  18  th. 

1356.  John  MHnnis. 

June  19/rt. 

1347.  Nathaniel  Clayton  and  Jo- 
seph Shuttleworth. 

1371.  Charles  i owper. 

June  2 0th. 

1359.  Oliver  Rice  Chase. 

1369.  John  Marriott  Blashficld. 
1399.  John  Thomson. 

1428.  Corydon  Stillman  Sperry. 
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No.  in  the 

Date  of 

Register. 

Registration. 

3996 

June  13. 

3997 

„ 20. 

3993 

„ 23. 

f Barlow’s  Registered  Coffee  Roaster ) 
1 and  Cooking  Apparatus  j 

Turnip  Hoe 

Gouging  Bit 


Proprietors’  Name. 


James  Barlow 

John  Eaton  

f Sharp,  Stewart,  and  Co.,  and  ) 
\ William  Mark  Lowe / 


Address. 


14,  King  William  street,  City, 
f Twywill  Works,  near  Thrapstoa* 
\ Northamptonshire. 

Manchester. 
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MEETING  OF  COUNCIL. 

Wednesday,  July  1st,  1857. 

The  Council  held  their  first  meeting  this  day 
since  their  election.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Booth, 
F.R.S.,  was  elected  Chairman  for  the  current 
year. 


" society’s  London  examinations. 

Ill  the  list  of  certificates  awarded,  given  in  last  week’s 
Journal , under  the  head  “ Political  ancl  Social  Economy,” 
a certificate  of  “Proficiency"  in  this  subject  appears  oppo- 
site the  name  of  AY.' W.  Smith.  This  certificate  belongs 
to  Thomas  Alirehouse,  of  the  Eoyal  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution. This  mistake  arose  from  the  candidate  haying 
affixed  a wrong  number  to  his  papers. 


SWEDISH  CALCULATING  MACHINE. 

A,  notice  of  this  machine  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
the  2/th  of  April,  18.55  (Yol.  3,  p.  411).  “ Specimens 

of  tables  calculated^  stereo  moulded,”  and  printed  from 
it,  have  just  been  published.  It  is,  therefore,  not  out  of 
place  now  to  give  some  further  particulars. of  its.  history 
and  ultimate  disposition.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
the  manifold  practical  advantages  derived  in  modern 
times  from  the  various  numerical  tables  in  the  hands  Of 
scientific  explorers.  Astronomers,  navigators,  engineers, 
actuaries,  and  others,  could  have  made  but  little  pro- 
gress had  it  not.  been  for  the  resources  supplied  to  them 
by  those  men  who,  with  indomitable  perseverance  and 
labour,  have  devoted  so  many  years  of  their  lives  to  this 
irksome  and  herculean  task.  AVhere  would  science  and 
its  practical  applications  have  been  at  this  moment  hut 
for  the  labours  of  Napier,  Briggs,  and  others?  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  done  to  ensure  accuracy— and 
immense  labour  and  care  has  been  bestowed  in  endea- 
vouring. to  ensure  it— yet  much  still  remains  to  be  done, 
There  is  scarcely  a numerical  table  published  which  does 
not  contain  errors  more  or  less  numerous.  It  was  a con- 
sideration of  this  important  fact  that  led  Air.  Babbage  to 
conceive  the  project  of  constructing  a machine  which,  by 
mechanism  alone,  should  not1  only  compute  the  tabular 
numbers,  but  at  the  same  time  impress  its  results  in  such 
a manner  that  they  might  be  printed  immediately  on 
paper,  so  as.  to  supersede  the  use  of  ordinary  types.  To 
calculate  alone  is  not  sufficient.  To  read  the  numbers 
anjl  tjansfeg  them  .to.  type  is  a manifest  source  of  error. 
To  ensure  positive  certainty  the  machine  must  combine 
the  act  of  mechanical  computation  with  that  of  simul- 
taneously printing  the  numbers.  This  idea  of  Mr.  Bab- 
bage, it  is  believed,  is  perfectly  original.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  Air.  Babbage’s  calculating  machine,  and  its  ope- 
rations werC  based  on  the  principle  of  successive  additions 
of  several  orders  of  differences  derived  from  any  numerical 
series  having  all  its  terms  connected  by  some  analytical 
law.  The  machine  was  hence  called  the  “ Difference 
Engine.”  This  machine  was.  however,  from  various 
causes,  never  competed.  There  had  been,  no  doubt,  a 
variety  of  calculating  machines  previous  to  that  of  Mr. 
Babbage,  hut  they  were  simply  for  effecting  arithmetical 
operationsjof  the  most  elementary  kind,  such  as  addition, 
snl)lpjp,tipp,  multiplication,  and  division,  the  very  opera- 
tions' which  numerical  tables  are  intended  to  supersede, 
by  sparing  the  enquirer  the  trouble  of  performing  them 
either  by  the  labour  of  the  head  or  the  manipulations  of 


a machine,  and  presenting  the  results  to  his  eye  in  the 
columns  of  a .printed  page . The  above  remarks  are  given 
because  it.  was  from  a. perusal-  of  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  for  July,  1834,  describing  Air.  Babbage’s 
machine,  that  the  Swedish  machine  has  taken  its  origin. 
Air.  George  Soheutz,  at  that  time  the  editor  of  a techno- 
logical Journal  at  Stockholm,  after  reading  this  article 
derived  the  idea  of  constructing  a machine  for  the  same 
purpose  as  Air.  Babbage’s,  but  after  satisfying  himself  of 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  he  laid  it  aside  for 
prosecution  at  a future  period. 

Three  years  afterwards,  in  the  summer  of  1837, 
his  son,  Mr.  Edward  Scheutz,  at  that  time  a stu- 
dent at  the  Rdybl  Technological  Institute  at  Stock- 
holm, undertook  the  construction  of  the  machine, 
his  father  giving  him  the  use  of  work-room;  lathe, 
and  tools,  with  their  appliances,  such  as  a severe 
economy  enabled  him  to  procure,  and  in  the  absence  in 
Sweden  of  those  precious  but  expensive  machine  tools 
which  constitute  the  power  of  British  workshops.  He 
commenced  his  work,  and  by  the  end  of  the  summer 
vacation  he  had  so  far  completed  a model  as  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  father  applied  to  the 
government  in  October  of  that  year  for  their  sanction 
and  assistance,  but  to  this  application  a negative  reply 
Was  given  in  the  February  following. 

Not  discouraged,  Mr.  E.  Scheutz  continued  his  labours, 
consulting  from  time  to  time  with  his  father,  sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  the  other  suggesting  improvements 
or  expedients  by  which  difficulties  might  be  overcome. 
After  many  trials  and  alterations,  the  model  was,  in  1840, 
so  far  completed  as  to  calculate  correctly  “ series  with 
terms  of  five  figures  .and  one  difference,  also  of  five  figures," 
and  by  the  end  of  April,  1842,  its  power  was  extended  to 

calculate  similar1  series,  with  two  or  three orders  of  dif- 
ferences.” In  1843  the  machine,  with  the  printing  appa- 
ratus, was  ready  for  inspection  by  the  Eoyal  Swedish 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  after  several  trials  a certificate, 
dated  the  18th  September,  1843,  was  signed  by  Baron 
Jacob  Berzelius.,  Secretary  of  the  Academy,  E.  H. 
Selander,  Astronomer  of  the  Academy,  and  E.  B. 
Lilliehook,  R.N.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Eoyal  Alilitary  Academy  at  Alarieberg.  The  following 
passages  are  extracted  from  the  certificate  : — • 

“ The  apparatus  in  question  is  composed  of  three  parts. 

“ 1st.  The  Calculating  Alachine. — It  cannot  compute 
series  of  a higher  degree  than  the  third,  nor  does  it  give 
complete  terms  exceeding  five  figures ; but  in  the  nature 
of  the  mechanism,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  exten- 
sion to  the  working  of  series  of  any  degree  whatever,  and 
to  terms  of  as  many  figures  as  the  purpose  may  require. 

“ 2nd.  The  Printing  Machine. — Every  term  given  by 
the  calculating  apparatus  is  expressed  by  printed  figures, 
closely  arranged  in  lines,  as  in  a printed  table,  the  lines 
being  impressed,  on  some  softer  material,  adapted  to  re- 
ceive galvanoplastic  or  stereotyped  copies.  All  the  lines 
succeed  each  other  very  correctly  in  the  same  vertical 
column. 

“3rd.  The  Numbering  Alachine. — -With  the  printing 
machine,  another  apparatus  is  combined,  which  prints 
the  arguments  before  every  term.  The  machine  is  put 
in  motion  by  turning  the  handle  of  a winch,  by  means  of 
Which,  and  without  further  manipulations,  the  calcula- 
tion, as  well  as  the  printing  and  arranging  of  figures  and 
lines,  are  effected.” 

The  inventors,  furnished  with  this  certificate,  sought 
orders  in  various  countries  hut  without  success,  and  the 
machine  remained  shut  up  in  its  c.aseifor  the  ensuing  seven 
years.  Another  inspection  was  then  made, by  a committee 
of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1851,  Mr.  George  Sqheutz  made  a. further  application  to 
the  government  ‘for1  means  to  construct  a larger  ancl  more 
perfect  machine.  The  Eoyal  Academy  of  Science,  as 
advisers  of  the  government,  recommended  that  the  request 
should  be  granted,  because,  as  their  teport  says 
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“The  Messrs.  Scheutz  had  devoted  many  years  of 
labour  to  this  invention,  which,  without  the  least  doubt 
would  be  useful  to  science  ; and  had  incurred  expenses, 
which,  with  relation  to  their  resources  were  very  consi- 
derable ; and  that  Mr.  Scheutz,  sen.,  had  for  a long  time, 
without  assistance  from  the  public,  published  many  use- 
ful works  in  his  native  country,  relating  to  industrial 
progress.” 

The  government,  however,  replied  that  “ there  were  no 
public  funds  at  their  disposal  for  the  object  in  question.” 

On  the  motion , however,  of  Mr.  Bririck,  a merchant  , and 
member  of  the  Diet  for  Stockholm,  the  diet  in  1851  voted 
a recompense  in  the  way  of  money  to  the  inventor,  to  be 
paid  after  the  king,  on  due  examination,  should  be  satisfied 
that  the  machine  was  completed  and  answered  its  pur- 
pose. This  arrangement  was  subsequently,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  inventors  altered,  and  the  money,  about  £280, 
was  at  once  handed  over  to  the  inventors  to  enable  them 
to  complete  the  invention,  on  condition  of  the  money 
being  refunded  if  the  machine  was  not  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  year  1853.  By  means  of  their  own  exer- 
tions, and  the  noble  assistance  of  some  members  of  the 
Swedish  Academy,  a sufficient  number  of  subscribers  to 
a guarantee  for  this  purpose  was  obtained.  The  first 
working  drawing  was  finished  on  the.  1st  of  February, 
1852,  and  the  machine  was  completed  before  the  end  of 
October,  1853.  The  original  model  was  confined  in  its 
working  to  the  decimal  scale,  andcouldnot  produce  tables 
with  hours,  degrees,  minutes,  &c. , nor  could  it  effect  the 
requisite  corrections  in  the  last  figure  printed.  It  is 
understood,  that  to  General  Baron  Fabian  Wrede  the 
merit  of  suggesting  these  important  improvements  is  due. 

The  machine  was  constructed  in  conformity  with 
the  drawings  of  Mr.  Edward  Scheutz,  and  under  his 
immediate  superintendence,  at  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  C. 
W.  Bergstrom,  at  Stockholm  ; and  when  all  the  parts 
were  finished,  and  finally  put  together,  the  new  machine 
performed  its  work  so  perfectly,  that  the  first  trials  re- 
quired  no  alteration  whatever.  In  the  report  to  H.  M. 
King  of  Sweden,  the  Royal  Academy  not  only  declared 
that  the  machine  answered  its  purpose,  but  at  the  same 
time  expressed  its  conviction,  founded  on  the  evidence  of 
facts,  that  the  expenditure  for  the  completed  machine 
had  far  exceeded  the  sum  awarded  as  the  national 
recompense.  His  Majesty  then  proposed  to  the  Diet  to 
give  the  inventors  an  additional  recompense,  of  the  same 
amount  as  the  former  one,  which  proposition  was  agreed 
to  in  August,  1854,  and  £280  in  addition  to  the  former 
grant  was  made,  in  all  £560. 

In  1854,  the  inventors  brought  their  machine  to  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  first  exhibited  at  Bermondsey,  at  the 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Bryan,  Donkin  and  Co.,  where 
they  met  with  Mr.  W.  Gravatt,  F.R.S.,  who  took  much 
interest  in  the  invention,  gave  notice  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  the  arrival  of  the  machine,  and  explained  its 
operation  to  many  of  the  members.  The  machine  was 
afterwards  deposited  at  the  Royal  Society’s  rooms  in 
Somerset-house,  and  was  examined  on  many  occasions  by 
numerous  visitors. 

The  machine  was  exhibited,  in  the  French  Exhibition 
in  1855,  and  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the  in- 
ventors. 

Under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gravatt,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  machine  should  he  brought  again  to  England,  and 
that  specimen  tables  should  be  printed  to  show  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  the  machine.  Mr.  Gravatt  offering  to  set 
apart  a room  in  his  own  house  for  the  purpose,  l’rovious 
to  the  machine  coming  back  to  England,  it  was  shown 
at  work  in  the  French  Imperial  Observatory, 

After  Mr.  E.  Scheutz’s  return  to  London,  as  soon  as 
the  machine  was  put  in  order,  and  he  had  consulted  Mr, 
Babbage  and  Mr.  Gravatt  with  regard  to  the  specimen 
tables  to  be  printed,  the  work  was  commenced,  the  cal- 
culations for  setting  the  machine  being  made  partly  by 
.Mr.  Gravatt,  according  to  formula;  of  his  own,  and  partly 
by  Mr.  E.  Scheutz,  after  formula;  which  General  Baron 


Fabian  Wrede  had  the  kindness  to  give  him  on  his  de- 
parture from  Sweden. 

Meanwhile,  what  had  been  passing  in  London  and 
in  Paris  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Professor  B.  A. 
Gould,  of  the  Dudlev  Observatory,  Albany,  in  the 
United  States,  who,  conceiving  the  possibility  of  procur- 
ing purchasers  for  the  machine  in  America,  exerted  him- 
self in  tlie  most  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  to  accom- 
plish this  object.  The  inventors  had  so  many  times  seen 
their  hopes  blighted,  that  they  did  not  expect  that  any- 
thing decisive  would  result  from  this  new  attempt ; but 
they  found  themselves  mistaken,  for,  afjer  some  time, 
they  received  information  from  Professor  Gould  that  thq 
terms  they  had  proposed  had  been  accepted ; the  machine, 
therefore,  now  belongs  to  the  Dudley  Observatory,  at 
Albany,  being  a gift  to  that  Observatory  from  an  en- 
lightened and  public-spirited  merchant  of  that  city,  John 
Fr.  Eathbone,  Esq, 

The  following  extract,  from  the  preface  to  the  tables 
published,  describes  the  machine  and  its  capabilities ; — 

“ It  maybe  as  well  to  premise  that  the  size  of  the 
whole  machine,  when  placed  on  its  proper  stand  and  pro- 
tected by  its  cover,  is  about  that  of  a small  square 
pianoforte. 

“ The  calculating  portion  of  the  machine,  which 
appears  in  the  front  of  the  drawing,  consists  of  a series  of 
fifteen  upright  steel  axes,  passing  down  the  middle  of  five 
horizontal  rows  of  silver-coated  numbering  lings,  fifteen 
ill  each  row,  each  ring  being  supported  by,  and  turning 
concentrically  on  its  own  small  brass  shelf,  having  with 
it  a hole  rather  less  than  the  largest  diameter  of  the  ring. 
Round  the  cylindrical  surface  of  each  ring  arc  engraved 
the  ordinary  numerals  frbm  0 to  9;  one  of  which,  in  each 
position  of  the  ring,  appears  in  front,  so  that  the  succes- 
sive numbers  shown  in  any  horizontal  row  of  rings  in  ay 
be  read  from  left  to  right,  as  in  ordinary  writing. 

'•  The  upper  row  exhibits  the  number  or  answer  result- 
ing from  the  calculation  to  fifteen  places  of  figures,  the 
first  eight  of  which  the  machine  stereotypes.  The  num- 
bers seen  on  the  second  row  of  rings  constitute  the  first 
order  of  differences,  also  to  fifteen  place's  of  figures,  if 
that  number  be  required  ; and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
row  of  rings,  in  like  manner,  exhibit  the  sbeond,  third, 
and  fourth  orders  of  differences.  Any  row  can  lie  set  by 
hand,  so  as  to  present  to  the  eye  any  number  expressed 
according  to  the*  decimal  scale  of  rotation  ; shell  as  the 
number  987654321050789,  the  first  eight  figures  of  which, 
if  in  the  uppermost  row,  would,  on  being  calculated  by 
the  machine,  be  immediately  stereotyped:  But  by  simply 
changing  a ring  in  each  of  two  of  the  vertical  columns, 
the  machine  can  be  made  to  exhibit  and  to  calculate 
numbers  expressed  in  the  mixed  senary  system  of  nota- 
tion, as  in  that  of  degrees,  minutes,  seconds,  and 
decimals  of  a second.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  result 
874324687850402  were  indicated  in  the  upper  row  of  rings, 
it  would  be  stereotyped  87  degrees,  43  minutes,  24'69 
seconds.  While  this  process  is  going  on,  the  argument 
proper  to  each  result  is  at  the  Same  time  also  stereotyped 
in  its  proper  place  ; nothing  more  being  required  for  that 
purpose  than  to  sbt  each  row  of  figure  rings' to  differences 
previously  calculated  from  the  proper  formula,  and  to 
place  a strip  of  sheet  lead  on  the  slide  of  the  printing 
apparatus  ; then,  by  turning  the  handle  (to  do  which 
requires  no  greater  power  than  what  is  exerted  in  turning 
that  of  a small  barrel-Organ),  the  whole  fable  required  is 
calculated  and  iter eomcrii Med' in  Hi*  lead.  By  this  expres- 
sion is  meant  that  the  strip  of  lead  is  made  into  a beauti- 
ful stereotype  mould,  from  which  any  number  of  sharp 
stereotype”] dates  call  be  produced  heady  for  the  workibg 
of  an  ordinary  printing  pi'tlsS.  At  the  average1  rate  of 
working  the  machine,  i20  lines  per  hour  ot  arguments 
and  results  arc  calculated  and  actually  stereotyped,  ready 
for  (lie  press.  It  is  found  on  trial  that  the  machine  cal- 
culates and  stereotypes,  without  chance  of  error,  two  and 
a-half  pages  of  figures  in  the  same  time  that  a skilful 
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compositor  would  take  merely  to  set  up  the  types  for  one 
single  page. 

“ The  appearance  of  the  tables  would  have  been  much 
improved  had  the  machine  been  provided  with  better 
steel  figure-wheels,  the  reason  for  not  adopting  which 
alteration  may  be  gathered  from  the  little  historical 
sketch  herein  given. 

In  order  to  limit  the  size  of  this  little  book,  the  spe- 
cimens given  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  extensive  as 
was  at  first  intended.  A great  number  of  tables  were 
suggested,*  but  they  all  so  evidently  came  within  the 
power  of  this  machine,  and  as  mere  repetition  was  to  be 
avoided,  the  short  specimens  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  and  11  were  considered  sufficient  as  examples  of  tables 
perfectly  easy  with  this  machine,  which  Irappens  to  be 
limited  to  four  orders  of  differences. 

“ Specimen  12,  the  radius  vector  of  Venus,  and  13,  the 
sun’s  longitude  for  every  twenty-four  hours,  are  examples 
of  calculations  also  easily  within  the  power  of  four  dif- 
ferences, but  of  which  the  number  of  terms  obtainable  at 
such  wide  interval's  at  one  setting  is  considerably  less 
than  in  the  first-mentioned  specimens.  If,  however,  we 
wanted  the,  sun’s  longitude,  or  the  radius  vector  of  Venus, 
or  any  similar  table,  for  intervals  of  every  three  hours, 
for  instance,  it  is  evident  that  the  machine  could  pro- 
duce at  each  setting  a table  of  eight  times  the  extent  of 
the  specimens  given. 

“ In  specimen  14,  the  logarithm  of  the  earth’s  radius 
vector,  and  still  more  in  specimen  15,  the  logarithm  of 
the  distance  between  the  earth  and  Mars,  in  consequence 
of  the  wideness  of  the  intervals,  the  want  of  more 
than  four  orders  of  differences,  or  the  addition  of 
some  such  contrivance  as  Mr.  Babbage  has  alluded 
to  in  Iris  letter  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  July  3rd,  1823,  begins  to 
be  felt.  Should,  however,  five  places  of  decimals  be  con- 
sidered sufficient,  double  the  number  of  terms  could  be 
produced  in  one  setting  in  each  of  the  specimens  14  and 
15  ; or,  if  the  intervals  were  smaller,  the  same  remark 
would  apply  to  these  specimens  as  to  specimens  12  and 
13  ; and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  however  short 
the  range  may  be  in  this  machine  at  any  one  setting,  the 
answers  are  calculated  indifferently  in  either  the  decimal 
or  in  the  mixed  senary  scales,  and  stereonroulded  at  the 
same  time  without  chance  of  error.” 

It  seems  difficult  to  understand  why  so  little  notice  of 
so  important  a machine  should  have  been  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  Royal  Society  as  a body,  though,  doubtless, 
there  are  many  among  its  members  who  did  appreciate 
its  merits,  and  who,  by  their  sympathy  and  friendship, 
cheered  its  inventors  in  their  struggles  and  difficulties. 

In  Mr.  Babbage,  the  inventors  found  a warm  friend  and 
energetic  advocate.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Mr.  Babbage  brought  the  subject  before  tire 
members.  After  agreeing  in  the  justice  of  the  award  of 
the  Copley  medal  to  M.  Foucault,  and  the  first  and 
second  royal  medals  to  Messrs.  Hind  and  Westwood,  he 
said : — 

. “ There  is,  however,  an  instrument  to  which  we  have 
given  hospitality  during  many  months  in  these  apart- 
ments,  which  I think  highly  deserving  of  a medal ; and 
I had  hoped  that  on  the  present  occasion  it  might  at 
least  have  been  considered  worthy  of  being  placed  amongst 
the  list  of  candidates  for  that  honour.  I allude  to  the 
admirable  machine  for  calculating  and  printing  tables  by 
differences,  and  producing  a mould  for  the  stereotype 
plates  to  print  the  computed  results — an  instrument  we 
owe  to  the  genius  and  persevering  labour  of  Mr.  Scheutz 
of  Stockholm.  A committee  of  the  Royal  Society  has 
already  reported  upon  the  machine,  and  I can  myself  bear 
testimony  to  the  care  and  attention  which  our  secretary  be- 
stowed upon  that  valuable  report.  But  as  some  misap- 


_ * Such  as  second  logarithms,  anti-logarithms,  powers  of 
sines,  &c.,  natural  sines,  &c.,  life  annuity  tables,  interest  tables, 
difference  of  latitude  and  departure,  mensuration,  flow  of  water 
in  canals  and  through  pipes,  earthwork  tables,  &c. 


prehension  exists  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  origi- 
nality displayed  in  that  invention,  I trust  that  having, 
as  is  well  known,  given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  I 
may  be  permitted  briefly  to  explain  some  of  its  principles, 
and  thus  render  justice  to  its  author.”  * * * * * * 

After  bearing  testimony  to  the  great  merit  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  recounting  the  difficulties  and  struggles  of  the 
inventors,  Mr.  Babbage  proceeded  to  say  : — 

“ A glance  at  this  machine  will  convince  any  compe- 
tent judge  that  this  sum*  must  be  very  far  fiom  replacing 
the  mere  money  expended,  during  a period  of  almost 
twenty  years,  in  its  contrivance  and  construction.  But 
Sweden  has  thus  secured  for  herself  the  glory  of  having 
been  the  first  nation  practically  to  produce  a machine 
for  Calculating  Mathematical  Tables  by  Differences,  and 
Printing  the  Results.  Wealthier  and  more  powerful 
nations  will  regret  that  the  country  of  Berzelius  should 
thus  have  anticipated  them,  in  giving  effect  to  an  inven- 
tion which  requires  for  its  perfection  the  tools  of  nations 
more  highly  advanced  in  mechanical  science.  But  there 
;is  still  left  to  them  the  honour  of  acknowledging  the  ser- 
vices of  a foreigner,  from  which  the  richest  and  most 
commercial  countries  will  derive  the  greatest  advantage.” 
It  must  ever  remain  a reproach  that  the  savans  of  this 
country  permitted  the  machine  to  quit  our  shores,  and 
that  no  one  of  a nation  which  prides  itself  above  all 
things  on  being  practical,  should  have  been  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  instrument,  as  to  take  the  course  of  the 
enlightened  American  citizen,  and  purchase  it  for  the 
use  of  one  of  our  National  Institutions. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  first  of  the  three  general  Conferences  for  discuss- 
ing  the  Educational  question,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  early  age  at  which  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  are  removed  from  school,  was  held  on  Monday, 
at  Willis’s  Rooms,  under  the  presidency  of  Prince 
Albert.  Long  before  the  hour  fixed  for  taking  the  chair 
the  room  was  completely  crowded,  and  the  reception 
accorded  to  his  Royal  Highness  on  his  arrival  was  most 
warm  and  flattering.  Among  those  present  were  Earl 
Granville,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Oxford,  St.  Asaph, 
Durham,  Sodor  and  Man,  Winchester,  and  Manchester; 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Ward,  Lord  Calthorpe,  Sir  John 
Pakington,  Lord  Kinnaird,  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Major 
General  Grey,  Miss  Carpenter,  &e.  His  Royal  High- 
ness on  taking  the  the  chair  addressed  the  meeting  as 
follows : — 

“ Gentlemen,  we  have  met  to-day  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  Education — of  National  Education.  This 
word,  which  means  no  less  than  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual development  of  the  rising  generation,  and,  there- 
fore, the  national  welfare,  is  well  calculated  to  engross 
our  minds,  and  opens  a question  worthy  of  a nation’s 
deepest  interest  and  most  anxious  consideration.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  nation  is  alive  to  its  importance,  and  our 
presence  here  to-day  gives  further  evidence  (If  such  evi- 
dence were  needed)  of  its  anxiety  to  give  it  that  consi- 
deration. Looking  to  former  times,  we  find  that  our 
forefathers,  with  their  wonted  piety  and  paternal  care, 
had  established  a system  of  national  education,  based 
upon  the  parish  organisation  and  forming  part  of  parish 
life,  which  met  the  wants  of  their  day,  and  had  in  it  a 
certain  unity  and  completeness  which  we  may  well  envy 
at  the  present  moment.  But  in  the  progress  of  time 
our  wants  have  outstripped  that  system,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  has  so  completely  changed  even  with- 
in these  last  50  years  that  the  old  parochial  division  is 
no  longer  adequate  for  the  present  population.  This 
has  increased  during  that  period  in  England  and  Wales 
from,  in  round  numers,  9,000,000  to  18,000,000,  and, 
where  there  formerly  existed  comparatively  small  towns 


* The  £500  mentioned  as  granted  by  the  Swedish  Govern* 
ment. 
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and  villages,  we  now  see  mighty  cities,  like  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Hull,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  others,  with 
their  hundreds  of  thousands,  springing  up  almost,  as  it 
were,  by  enchantment ; London  having  increased  to 
nearly  two  and  a half  million  of  souls,  and  the  factory 
district  of  Lancashire  alone  having  aggregated  a popula- 
tion of  nearly  3,000,000  within  a radius  of  30  miles  ; 
This  change  could  not  escape  the  watchful  eye  of  a pa- 
triotic public ; but  how  to  provide  the  means  of  satisfy- 
ing the  new  wants  could  not  be  a matter  of  easy  solution. 
While  zeal  for  the  public  good,  a fervent  religious 
spirit,  and  true  philanthropy  are  qualities  eminently 
distinguishing  our  countrymen,  the  love  of  liberty  and 
an  aversion  from  being  controlled  by  the  power  of  the 
State  in  matters  nearest  to  their  hearts,  are  feelings 
which  will  always  most  powerfully  influence  them  in 
action.  Thus  the  common  object  has  been  contemplated 
from  the  most  different  points  of  view,  and  pursued  often 
upon  antagonistic  principles.,  Some  have  sought  the 
aid  of  Government,  others  that  of  the  Church  to  which 
they  belong ; some  have  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  elementary  instruction  for  the  people  at 
large,  others  have  seen  in  State  interference  a check  to 
the  spontaneous  exertions  of  the  people  themselves,  and 
an  interference  with  self-government ; some,  again,  have 
advocated  a plan  of  compulsory  education  based  upon 
local  self-government,  and  others  the  voluntary  system 
in  its  widest  development.  While  these  have  been 
some  of  the  political  subjects  of  difference,  those  in  the 
religious  field  have  not  been  less  marked  and  potent. 
We  find,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wish  to  see  secular  and 
religious  instruction  separated,  and  the  former  recognised 
as  an  innate  and  inherent  right,  to  which  each  member 
of  society  has  a claim,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  denied 
to  him  if  he  refuses  to  take  along  with  it  the  inculcation 
of  a particular  dogma  to  which  he  objects  as  unsound  ; 
while  we  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrines  asserted 
that  no  education  can  be  sound  which  does  not  rest  on 
religious  instruction,  and  that  religious  truth  is  too 
sacred  to  be  modified  and  tampered  with,  even  in  its 
minutest  deductions,  for  the  sake  of  procuring  a general 
agreement.  Gentlemen,  if  these  differences  were  to  have 
been  discussed  here  to-day  I should  not  have  been  able 
to  respond  to  your  invitation  to  take  the  chair,  as  1 
should  have  it  thought  inconsistent  with  the  position 
which  I occupy  and  with  the  duty  which  I.  owe  to  the 
Queen  and  the  country  at  large,  I see  those  here  before 
me  who  have  taken  a leading  part  in  these  important 
discussions,  and  I am  happy  to  meet  them  upon  a neutral 
ground ; happy  to  find  that  there  is  a neutral  ground 
upon  which  their  varied  talents  and  abilities  can  be 
brought  to  bear  in  communion  upon  the  common  object  i; 
a nd  proud  and  grateful  to  them  that  they  should  have 
allowed  me  to  preside  over  them  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing together  in  the  common  vineyard.  I feel  certain 
that  the  greatest  benefit  must  arise  to  the  cause  we  have  I 
all  so  much  at  heart  by  the  mere  free  exchange  of  your  ; 
thoughts  and  various  experience.  You  may  well  be 
proud,  gentlemen,  of  the  results  hitherto  achieved  by 
your  rival  efforts,  and  may  point  to  the  fact  that,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  while  the  population  has 
doubled  itself,  the  number  of  schools  both  public  and 
private  has  been  multiplied  Id  times.  In  1801  there 
were  in  England  and  Wales,  of  public  schools,  2876  ; of 
private  schools,  487 — total,  3303.  In  1851  (the  year  of 
the  Census)  there  were  in  England  and  Wales,  of  public 
schools,  15,518;  of  private  schools,  80,524 — total, 
46,042;  giving  instruction  in  all  to  2,144,378  scholars ; 
of  whom  1 ,422,982  belong  to  public  schools,  and  721,306 
to  the  private  schools.  The  rate  of  progress  is  further 
illustrated  by  statistics  which  show  that  in  1818  the 
proportion  of  day  scholars  to  the  population  was  1 in  17  ; 
in  1833,  I in  II  ; and  in  1851,  1 in  8.  These  arc  great 
results,  although  I hope  they  may  only  be  received  as 
instalments  of  what  has  yet  to  bo  done.  But  what  must 
be  your  feelings  when  you  reflect  upon  the  fact,  the  i 


quiry  into  which  has  brought  us  together,  that  this  great 
boon  thus  obtained  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
which  is  freely  offered  to  them,  should  have  been  only 
partially  accepted,  and  upon  the  whole  so  insufficiently 
applied  as  to  render  its  use  most  valueless  ? We  are 
told  that  the  total  population  in  England  and  Wales  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  3 and  15  being  estimated 
at  4,908,696,  only  2,046,848  attend  school  at ,all,  while 
2,861,848  receive  no  instruction  whatever.  At  the  same 
time  an  analysis  of  the  scholars  with  reference  to  the 
length  of  time  allowed  for  their  school  tuition  shows 
that  42  per  cent,  of  them  have  been  at  school  for  less 
than  one  year,  22  per  cent,  during  one, year,  15  per  cent, 
during  two  years,  9 per  cent,  during  three  years,  5 per 
cent,  during  four  years,  and  4 per  cent,  during  five.years. 
Therefore  out  of  the  two  millions  of  scholars  .alluded  to 
more  than  one  million  and  a half  remain  only  two  years 
at  school.  I leave  it  to  you  to  judge  what  the  results  of 
such  an  education  can  be.  I find  further  that  iof  these 
two  millions  of  children  attending  school  only  about 
600,000  are  above  the  age  of  nine.  Gentlemen,. ; these 
are  startling  facts,  which  render  it  evident  that  no  ex- 
tension of  the  means  of  education  will  be  ©f  any  avail 
unless  this  evil,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
question,  he  removed,  and  that  it  is  high  time  that  the 
country  should  become  thoroughly  awake  to  its  exis- 
tence and  prepared  to  meet  it  energetically.  To  impress 
this  upon  the  public  mind,  is  the  object  of  our  confer- 
ence. Public  opinion  is  the  powerful  lever  which  in 
these  days  moves  a people  for  good  and  for  evil,  and  to 
public  opinion  we  must  therefore  appeal  if  WP  would 
achieve  any  lasting  and  beneficial  results.  You,  gentle- 
men, will  richly  add  to  the  services  which  you  have  al- 
ready rendered  to  the  noble  cause  if  you  will  prepare 
public  opinion  by  your  inquiry  into  this  state  of  things, 
and  by  discussing  in  your  sections  the  causes  of  it 
as  well  as  the  remedies  which  may  lie  within  out- 
reach. This  will  be  no  easy  matter;  but  even,  if  your 
labours  should  not  result  in  the  adoption  of  any  im- 
mediate practical  steps,  you  will  have  done  great  good 
iu  preparing  for  them.  It  will  probably  happen  that, 
in  this  instance  as  in  most  others,  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces the  evil  will  be  more  easily  detected  than  its  remedy, 
and  yet  a just  appreciation  of  the  former  must  ever  be 
the  first  and  essential  condition  for  the  discovery  of  the 
latter.  You  will  probably  trace  the  cause  of  our  social 
condition  to  a state  of  ignorance  and  lethargic  indifference 
on  the  subject, among  the  parents  generally ; .but  the, root 
of  the  evil  will,  I suspect,  also,  be  found  to. ‘extendi  into 
that  field  on  which  the  political  economist  exercises  his 
activity — 1 mean  the  labour  market — demand,  and  supply. 
To  dissipate  that  ignorance  and  rouse  from  that,  lethargy 
may  be  difficult,  but  with  the  united  and  earnest  efforts 
of  all  who  are  the  friends  of  the,  working  classes  it  ought, 
after  all,  to  be  only  a question  of  time.  What  measures 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  other  root  of  the  evil 
is, a more  delicate  question,  iand  will  require  tboi [nicest 
care  in  handling,  for  there  you  cut  into  the  i very  quick 
of  the  working  man’s  condition.  His  children  are  not 
j only  his  offspring,  to  bo  reared  for  a future  independent 
position,  but  they  constitute  part  of  his  productive  power 
and  work  with  him  for  the  staff  of  life,;  the  daughters 
especially  are  the  handmaids  of  the  house,  the  assistants 
of  the  mother,  the  nurses  of  the  younger  children,  the 
aged,  and  the  sick.  To . deprive  the  labouring  family 
of  their  help  would  be  almost  to  paralyse  its  domestic 
existence.  On  the  other  hand,  carefully  collected 
statistics, reveal  to  us  the  fact  that  while,  about  60(1,000 
children  between  the  ages,  of  3 and  ,1.5  are  absent  from 
school,  but  known  to  be  employed,,  no  less  that  2,200,000 
are  not  at  school,  whose  absence  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
ascertained  employment  or  other  legitimate  cause. I You 
will  have  to  work,  then,  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
parents,  to  place  before  thorn  the  irreparable  mischief 
which  they  inflict  upon  those  who  are  entrusted  to  their 
care  by  keeping  them  from  the  light  of  knowledge,  to 
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bring  home  to  their  conviction  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
exert  themselves  for  their  children's  education,  hearing 
in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  only  their  most 
sacred  duty,  but  also  their  highest  privilege.  Unless 
they  \york  with  yoti,  your  work,  our  work,  will  be  vain  j 
but  yoti'  Will  not  fail,  I feel  sure,  in  obtaining  their  co^ 

' Operation  if  you  remind  them  of  their  duty  to  their 
God  and  Creator.  Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  his  bounds 
less  goodness,  has  made  his  creatures  that  they  should 
be  happy,  and  in  his  wisdom  has  fitted  his  means  tdj 
his  ends,  giving  to  all  of  them  different  qualities  and 

■ faculties  in  using  and  developing  which  they  fulfil  their 

■ rtestiiiy,  and,'  running  their  uniform  course  according  to 
his  prescription,  'they  find  that  happiness  which  he  has 
intended  for  them.  Man  alone  is  born  into  this  world 
With  faculties  far  nobler  than  the  other  creatures, 
reflecting  the  image  of  Him  who  has  willed  that  there 
should  be  beings  on  earth  to  know  and  worship  Him, 
but  endowed  with  the  power  of  self-determination , having 
reason  given  him  for  his  guide'.  He  can  develOpe  his 
faculties,  place  himself  in  harmony  with  his  Divine 
prototype,  and  attain  that  happiness  which  is  offered  td 
him  Ort  'earth,  to  be  completed  hereafter  in  entire  union 
with  Him  through  the  mercy  of  Christ.  But  he  cap 
also'  leave  these  faculties  unimproved,  and  miss  his 
mission  oh  earth.  He  will  then  sink  to  the  level  of  the 

1 lower  animals';  forfeit  happiness,  and  separate  from  his 
God,  whom  lie  did  not  know' how  to  find.  Gentlemen, 
I say  man  has  ho  right  to  do  this,  he  has  no  right  to 
throw  off  the  task  which  is  laid  upon  him  for  his  happi; 

: liesS  ; it  is  his  duly  to  fulfil  his  mission  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power;  but ; it: is  ohr  duty, the  duty  of  those  whom 
Providence  lias  removed  from  this  awful  struggle  and 
placed  bCyond  this  fearful  danger,  manfully,  unceasingly, 
and  untiringly  to  aid  by  advice,  assistance,  and  example, 
the  great  bulk1  Of  the  pteople,  who,  without  such  aid,  must 
almost  inevitably  succumb  to' tile  difficulty  of  their  task. 
They  will  not  cast  from  them  the  aiding  hand,  and  the 
Almighty  will 'bless  the' labours  of  those  who  work  in  his 
’ cause.” 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report,  Which  recapitulated 
the  Various  points  of  interest  dwelt  upon  in  the  speech 
of  Prince'  Albert,  and  stated  that  since  1839,  £2,000,000 
had  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
thus  affording  the  means : bf  education  to  more  titan' 
500,000  children,  while  a sum  exceeding  £1 ,250,000  was 
annually  expended  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the 
children  of  tbd  working1  'classes:  Lord  Brougham  next 

addressed  the  meeting,  and  said  that  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs  ho  believed  that  a great  deal  might  be  done  by 
enlisting  on  their  side  the  greaf  employers  of  labour,  and 
by  means  Of  the  masters  influencing  the  men  to  aVail 
themselves  more  extensively  of  the  means  of  education 
for' their  children  which  were  brought  within  their  reach. 
The  Bishop  t/f  Oxford  said  that'  the  difficulty  which  they 
had  to  overcome  was  riot  to1  provide  1 schools  for  the 
children,  but  children  for  the  Schools.  They  must  first 
discover  the  cause  Of  this  evil  before  they  could  offer  to 
administer  to  its  cure.  He  believed  that,  over  and  above 
' the  causes  for  the  absence' of  young  children  frbm  the 
schools,  was  the  want  of  firm  authority  on  the  part,  of 
patents',  and  the  want  of  a willing  obedience  on  the  part 
of  the  children.  They  must  exert  themselves  to  show  to 
the  yak  body  of  parents  that  the  use  of  t he  Schools  was  a 
positive  and  dertain’ gain  to  their  children  ; but  for  this 
purpose  theyanust  be  United  among  themselves; 'and  the 
disputes  and  differences  as  to  the  boon  to  be  given  must 
ceiaSri.  The  present  Conference  would  do  much  to  heal 
such  divisions  among  the  promoters  of  education;  and 
but  for-  the  unhappy  differences  that  had  existed,  he 
believed  the  strong  moral'serise  of  the  people  of  England 
would  of  itself  have  done  away  with  all  the  needless 
causes  for  suspicion.  The 'Rev.  Canon  Moseley  said  that 
the  cause'  Which  led  the  children  of  working  men  to  be 
so  early  removed  from  school  was  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
difference of  parents,  not  in  their  poverty  or  want  of 


affection,  but  in  their  want  of  proper  appreciation  of  the 
value  which  education  would  be  to  their  children  in  their 
struggle  through  life.  His  Royal  Highness  then  formally 
declared  the  Educational  Conference  opened,  and  ad- 
journed the  proceedings  to  the  following  day. — On 
Tuesday,  the  five  sections  of  the  Conference  met  at  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
papers  submitted  to  them.  Between  30  and  40  papers  on 
the  different  points  of  interest  connected  with  a great 
scheme  of  education  were  read  and  discussed.  All  the 
rooms  in  which  the  meetings  were  held  were  much 
crowded  throughout  the  day,  the  great  majority  of  the 
audience  being  clergymen  connected  with  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Section  A the  chairman  was  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the 
Rev.  F.  Watkins,  one  of  her  Majesty’s  inspectors  of  schools, 
officiating  as1  secretary.  The  object  of  this  section  was 
to  inquire  into  the  fact  of  the  alleged  early  removal  of 
children  from  school  in  the  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  mining  districts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales; 
and  into  the  causes  of  such  early  removal  and  its  results. 
Section  B was  presided  over  by  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
Cowper,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Glennie,  jun..  officiating 
as  secretary.  The  papers  read  in  this  section  were  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  removal  of 
children  from  the  Schools  in,  continental  countries,  with 
a view  to  seeing  how  far  that  removal  took  place  at  a 
later  or  an  earlier  age  as  compared  with  the  same  event 
in  this  country.  In  Section  C the  Chairman  was  Sir  J. 
Kay  Shuttleworth,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  Nash  Stephenson  offi- 
ciating as  secretary.  The  object  of  this  section  was  to 
consider  the  expedients  which  have  been  proposed  for 
keeping  the  children  of  the  working  classes  longer  at 
school,  under  the  heads  of  certificate  schemes  and  prize 
schemes.  In  Section  D , which  was  presided  over  by  the 
Dean  of  Salisbury,  the  business  was  the  consideration  of 
the  merits  Of  the  half-time  schemes',  beiDg  schemes  for 
the  occupation1  of  children  half  their  time  at  school  and 
half  at  labour ; the  same  arrangement  being  proposed  to 
be  made  by  parents  and  employers  voluntarily,  as  is  made 
compulsorily  under  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Bill. 
In  Section  B,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  Dean  of 
Bristol/the  surplus  papers  which  it.  was  found  impossible 
for  the  other  sections  to  consider  in  the  time  allotted 
•for  theif  Sittings  were  read. — The  final  meeting  of  the 
Conference  took  place  on  Wednesday, 'at  Willis’s  Rooms. 
Earl  Granville  took  the  chair,  and  called  upon  the 
chairmen  of  the  different  sections  to  present  their  reports. 
The  Bishop1  of  Oxford;  as  chairman  of  Section  A,  sub- 
mitted the  conclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived,  and 
embodied  them  in  the  following  resolution  : — 

“ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  are  removed  from 
school  at  so  early  an  age  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  their  edu- 
cation. That  while  this  Conference  is  precluded  from  entering 
on  the  question  of  legislative  interference,  it  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  friends  of  education  to  the  positive  amount  of  good 
which  may  be  effected  as  to  increasing  the  age  to  which  children 
continue  at  school  by  the  improvement  of  the  schools  themselves, 
and  bringing  moral  and  religious  influences  to  bear  upon  both 
the  parents  and  children.” 

Sir  J,  Pakington  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
supported  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  carried  un- 
animously, the  meeting  having  declined  to  entertain  an 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen.  The  Right 
Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.P.,  then  moved  the  following 
resolution  embodying  the  conclusions  of  Section  B : — 

“ That  throughout  the  north  of  Europe  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  are  kept  for  a longer  period  at  school,  and  to  a 
riper  age,  than  in  this  country.” 

ilr.  Akroyd,  M.P.,  sebonded  rite  resolution,  which  was1 
carried  unanimously.  Sir  J.  K.  Shu ttletaorth,  as  chair- 
man of  Section  G,  then  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

“ That  registration,  certificate,  and  prize  schemes  have  been 
shown  to  have  been  applied  in  certain  localities  with  advantage,- 
and  to  be  worthy  of  more  extensive  trial.” 
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Mr.  E.  Baines,  of  Leeds,  seconded,  and  the  Rev.  Canon 
Girdlestone  supported,  the  resolut  ion,  which  was  put  and 
carried.  The  Dean  of  Salisbury  then  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  as  chairman  of  Section  D : — 

“That  the  voluntary  half-time  schemes  have  been  with  suc- 
cess adopted  in  certain  localities,  and  may  be  recommended  for 
further  trial.” 

Mr.  S.  Morley  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to.  The  Dean  of  Bristol  then  moved  the  follow- 
ing, as  chairman  of  Section  E 

“That  this  Conference  considers  the  encouragement  of  indus- 
trial education  in  elementary  schools,  especially  among  girls, 
to  be  very  desirable,  and  that  such  instruction  is  peculiarly  im- 
portant in  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders.” 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  M.  Yorke  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  supported  by  Mr.  J.  Symons,  and  carried. 
The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  then  moved  that  the  Con- 
ference be  adjourned,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
general  committee  to  prepare  and  publish  a public  report 
of  the  proceedings,  with  a selection  of  the  papers,  and  to 
determine  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  its  next  meeting. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Braeebridge  seconded  the  resolution.  The 
Rev.  G.  S.  Bull,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Birmingham, 
moved  the  following  addition  to  the  resolution  as  an 
amendment : — 

“ That  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  fullest  and  most  accurate 
investigation  of  the  subjects  brought  before  tile  Conference 
should  be  continued,  and  that  all  suitable  and  possible  remedies 
should  be  discussed;  but  seeing  that  this  Conference  is  by  its 
constitution  and  form  of  invitation  prevented  from  the  discus- 
sion of  legislative  measures,  it  is  expedient  in  any  future  meet- 
ings of  the  Conference  to  admit  of  the  fullest  discussion  of  every 
means  that  may  be  suitable  to  extend  the  opportunities  of  a 
Christian  education.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bayley  seconded  the  amendment.  A 
long  and  irregular  discussion  ensued,  the  supporters  of 
the  amendment  contending  that  some  of  the  resolutions, 
and,  above  all,  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Mor- 
ley, were  hostile  to  the  principle  of  legislative  enactment 
with  regard  to  education.  Mr.  Morley  expressed  his 
regret  at  having  said  anything  calculated  to  impugn  the 
principles  of  any  of  his  hearers  ; and,  further  conciliatory 
addresses  having  been  made  on  both  sides,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bull  withdrew  his  amendment,  on  the  understanding 
that  upon  future  occasions  the  supporters  of  the  Voluntary 
pu'ineiple  would  abstain  from  comments  against  legisla- 
tional  enactments  in  favour  of  education.  The  original 
motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  was  then  put, 
and  carried  unanimously.  A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Earl 
Granville  and  Mr.  Cowper  brought  the  proceedings  to  a 
close. 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATING. 

Extensive  experiments  have  been  made  during  the  last 
season  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney,  who 
has,  at  length,  achieved  great  success  in  endeavouring  to 
solve  the  difficult  problem  of  satisfactorily  warming  and 
ventilating  buildings. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Gurney  was,  together  with  the  first 
scientific  men  of  the  day,  summoned  before  a committee 
of  tire  House  of  Commons,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  as  to  the  best  means  of  warming  and  ventilating 
the  House.  (See  Report,  of  the  Committee  ordered  to  he 
printed , May  24,  1852.  Ses.  No.  402. 

lie  explained  to  this  Committee  the  causes  of  the  evils 
then  existing  in  the  ventilation  of  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  as  well  as  the,  remedies  to  be  applied,  and 
he  was  afterwards  appointed  to  carry  out  Iris  views,  in 
which  he  was  successful ; the  main  feature  of  success  con- 
sists in  the  careful  application  of  the  laws  of  convection 
and  conduction  of  heat,  under  the  operation  of  which  the 
a ir  is  gradually  warmed ; it  is  also  moistened  in  an  exact 
ratio  with  its  increasing  temperature,  and  thus  kept  in  a 


natural  and  healthy  state.  In  1853,  a Committee  of  the 
Peers,  recognising  the  success  in  the  ■ Commons,  recom- 
mended the  system  to  be  extended  to  their  Lordships’ 
House,  ( See  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Lords,  ordered 
to  he  printed  July  18,  1854,  Ses.  No.  384)  and  the  result  is 
said  to  have  been  equally  good. 

It  appears  that  many  who  witnessed  the  change  in  tlic 
condition  of  the  air  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  were 
anxious  that,  if  possible,  the  system  should  be  extended 
to  churches,  and,  at  their  suggestion,  Mr.  Gurney,  after 
much  difficulty,  succeeded  in  simplifying  his  apparatus, 
so  as  to  apply  it  economically,  not  only  to  churches,  but 
also  to  private  houses. 

The  plan  has  been  extensively  used  during  the  past 
winter,  and,  amongst  other  places,  at  the  new  buildings 
for  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  at  South  Ken- 
sington, where  it  has  been  placed  in  buildings  of  various 
descriptions,  and  has  in  all  been  successful. 

It  consists  of  a stove  witli  a plain  interior  cylinder 
and  a series  of  perpendicular  radiating  wings,  which  are 
portions  of  the  same  pieces  of  metal  as  the  cylinder.  In 
this  cylinder  is  the  fire,  usually  of  coke,  but  it  may  be 
heated  by  coal,  gas,  steam,  or  hot  water.  The  stove  is 
placed  in  a pan  of  water,  the  depth  of  which  is  regulated 
so  as  to  produce  the  required  amount;  of  evaporation. 

The  vapour  caused  by  this  evaporation  passes,  in  con- 
junction with  an  ascending  column  of  air,  over  the  external 
surface  of  the  stove  rising  up  between  the  wings,  and  by 
this  means  prevents  the  stove  from  being  over-heated, 
the  air  from  being  burnt  or  over-dried,  and,  under  the 
laws  of  convection,  causes  such  a rapid  intermixture  with 
the  atmosphere  in  the  apartment  that  it  is  kept  at  an 
uniform  temperature,  even  when  the  stove  is  placed  at 
the  extreme  end  of  an  oblong  room,  while  the  healthy 
freshness  of  the  air  is  such  that  it  must  be  breathed  to  be 
duly  appreciated.  A further  effect  produced  is  that  the 
heat  is  swept  so  rapidly  from  the  surface  of  the  stove  that 
it  is  completely  exhausted,  and  the  Hue  pipes  left  so  cool 
that  they  can  be  painted  to  match  the  building  in  which 
the  stove  is  placed,  and  maintain  their  colour.  From 
this  fact  it  would  be  anticipated  that  the  consumption  of 
fuel  in  proportion  to  the  heat  produced  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  such  is  found  by  experience  to  be  the  case  ; 
the  original  cost  of  the  apparatus,  as  compared  with  other 
means  of  warming,  is  said  to  be  very 'small. 

The  stove  can  be  made  to  introduce  any  amount  of 
fresh  air,  and  it  thus  contains  within  itself  the  means  of 
promoting  a perfect  ventilation;  this,  when  required,  is 
done  by  having  an  air  chamber  underneath  tho  stove, 
made  to  communicate  with  the  purest  source  of  supply 
within  reach,  and  placed  under  regulation.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  that  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Victoria-street, 
Pimlico,  which  was  waanned  on  this  principle,  the  In- 
cumbent of  the  Church,  the  Rev.  W.  Walker,  states  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  the  water  supply  had 
been  accidentally  neglected,  he,  in  each  case,  very  soon 
detected  the  ondssion  by  the  peculiar  action  ol  the  air 
affecting  his  throat  in  performing  the  service. 


MIDDLE  CLASS  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors  oi  Oxford  have  ap- 
pointed the  following  distinguised  members  ot  the  uni- 
versity delegates  under  the  Middle  Class  Examination 
Statute,  viz. : — The  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  Christ  Church, 
Vicar  of  Leeds;  tiro  Rev. Dr.  Sewell,  Fellow  ofiExeter 
College,  and  Warden  of  Radley  College  ; the  Rev. 
Robert  Walker,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  Professor  of 
Experimental  Philosophy,  F.R.S. ; the  Rev.  Osborn 
Gordon,  B.D.,  Censor  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church  ; the 
Rev.  John  W.  Burgon,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Oriel  College  ; and  the  Rev.  James  Edwin  T.  Rogers, 
M.A.,  Magdalen  Hall,  Public  Examiner.  Tho  delegacy 
is  now  complete. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  DESIGNS  IN  WESTMINSTER 
HALL.— AWARD  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  artists  entitled  to  pre- 
miums under  the  award  of  the  judges  of  the  designs 
lately  exhibited  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  names  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  merit  as  decided  by  the  judges, 
with  the  mottoes  which  were  inscribed  on  the  designs, 
together  with  the  amount  of  premium  awarded  : — 
DESIGN  No.  1.— BLOCK  PLAN. 

Motto.  Premium. 

‘A.  C.” £500 

‘ Corso” 200 


No. 

/ M.  Ci'essinet,  Grand  Kue  del  „ 

l Vaugirard,  Paris j 

W.  Hastings,  Esq.,  Belfast....  189 
[ Messrs.MorganandPhipson,  j 


128 


‘ Coniido” 100 


3,  Danes-inn,  Strand.. 

DESIGN  No.  2.— FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT. 
Messrs.  Coe  and  Holland,  8,  j 
Danes-inn,  ~ 


: and  Hofland,  8,1 
n,  Strand  j 

—y- 

}ll6(aj{ 


‘ Uti  litas” 


( Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry, 

1 27,  Sackville-street  

f George  Gilbert  Scott,  Esq., 

\ 20,  Spring  gardens 

( Messrs.  Dean  and  Wood- 


ward, Merrion-street, Dub- 
lin 


( Thomas  Bellamy,  Esq.,  . 
f 5 < Charlotte-  street, Bedford-  > 

( square  .LL.  j 

(Messrs.  Buxton  and  Haber-"} 
S \ sohn.  38.  Blonmslinrv-  L 


I * 1 


Opera,  81” 

Nee  Minimum,"  ) 

*0.  j' 

('“Thou  hast  eo-' 
veredmy  head,” 


<fec. 


1 B.  Z.”. 


1 oquare i 

( George  E.  Street,  Esq.,  33,  j 
I < Montague-placo,  Bedford-  l 129 
(.  square j 

DESIGN  No.  3. 


‘Suaviter  Foi-titer”  100 


f II.  B.  Garling,  Esq.,  11,1 
l King’s-road,  GrayVinn...  i 
f M.  B.  D’Hazeville,  Rue  de  | 

[ Nord,  Paris j 

T.  E.  ltochead,  Esq.,  Glasgow 
i Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Sed- 1 


/“A  V: 
Cceur 

WAR  OFFICE. 


aillants  f 
b”  &c.  ...  j 


For  titer  et  Fi-  ) 
deliter”  f 


800 


don,  Llandaff. } li0 

ft  f Cuthbert  Brodrict,  Esq.,) 

| 1 17,  East  Parade,  Leeds....  I 

I ('Messrs.  W.  G.  and  E.  Ha-) 
i 6 -)  bershon,  88,  Bloomsbury-  b 51  (a) 

| f square J 

I 7 J John  Dwyer, Esq.,  1 1,  Great  ) ..... 

I Marlhorough-street..  f 


“ Deus  atque  Jus”,.  500 
“Anglo-Saxon"  ...  300 
“Cymru” 200 

“Corona” 100 


•J 


‘ Au  bon  Droit” 


1 Westminster” 


1W 


100 


COLOUR  BLINDNESS, 

There  was  read  at  the  meeting  on  the  13th  April, 
18o7,  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  an  addi- 
tional note  on  the  Statistics  of  Colour-Blindness,  by 
I loressor  George  Wilson,  M.D.  The  case  in  question 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  White  Cooper,  Esq.,  the  ocu- 
list, and  had  been  examined  by  him  and  by  Professor 
lynclal,  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Ablemarle-street, 
London.  It  was  described  by  the  last  named  observer, 
in  the  Land.  and  Edin.  Phil.  J\lagazine  for  May  1856, 
i and  is  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  example  of 
j colour-blindness  on  record.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in 
its"  having  occurred  in  one  whose  vision  of  colour  was 
oiiginally  normal,  but  who  suddenly  became  colour- 
blind several  years  ago,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since. 
Captain  C.,  commander  of  a small  coasting  vessel,  was 
in  the  habit  of  spending  some  portion  of  his  leisure  in 
working  with  coloured  worsteds— a practice  not  unusual 
J-  among  our  merchant  seamen.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
anxious  to  complete  a flower,  but  found  himself  unable 
to  distinguish  the  colour;  thinking  the  light  at  fault, 
lie  changed  his  place  more  than  once,  but  without 
bettering  matters,  and  he  finally  went  on  deck,  where 
he  realised  before  long  that  he  had  lost  his  former  per- 
) ception  of  tints.  No  pain,  inflammation,  or  other  mor- 
bid symptom  showed  itself  in  the  organs  of  vision,  nor 
t ?°  n°w.  betray  any  abnormal  appearance  ; but  he 
nas  ceased  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  perceive  any 
j colour  but  blue,  and  exhibits  all  the  peculiarities  of 
congenital  colour-blindness  with  the  additional  defect 
ot  inability  to  distinguish  yellow  from  white,  so  that 
le  mistakes  a half  sovereign  for  a sixpence.  Yet  his[ 


sense  of  colour  is  only  dormant ; for,  when  red  glass  was- 
shown  him  in  front  of  the  electric  light,  he  recognised 
it  as  red,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a colour  he  had  not  seen 
for  years.  It  was  only,  however,  when  very  near  the 
glass,  and  with  the  very  bright  light  in  question  shining 
through  it,  that  he  saw  red.  At  a little  distance  from 
the  electric  lamp,  or  quite  close  to  a candle-flame,  he 
could  not  tell  the  tint  of  an  interposed  red  glass.  In 
accordance  with  this,  he  mentioned  to  Professor  Tyndal 
that  the  Portland  Light,  which  he  has  occasion  fre- 
quently to  pass,  has  recently  been  changed-  in  colour, 
but  he  has  not  observed  any  difference.  The  interest  of 
the  case  lies  partly  in  the  fact  of  its  not  being  an  exam- 
ple of  congenital  colour-blindness,  but  chiefly,  so  far  as 
practice  is  concerned,  in  its  occuring  in  a sea  captain,  to 
whom  the  present  Admiralty  system  of  night-signals  on 
board  steamers — -which  tell  only  by  their  colour,  viz., 
red  or  green,  in  what  direction  the  steamer  is  sailing — 
is  totally  useless.  So  also  are  many  of  the  lighthouse 
combinations  of  coloured  lamps.  Captain  C.,  were  he 
to  trust  his  own  eyes  at  night,  would  certainly  ship- 
wreck his  vessel,  so  carefully  have  the  Admiralty  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  a colour-blind  pilot  to  help  himself, 
by  making  the  significance  of  the  most  important 
night-signals  used  on  board  steamers  turn  solely  oil 
colour ; and  it  is  rumoured  that  this  dangerous  system 
of  signalling  is  about  to  be  rendered  imperative  on  sailing 
vessels.  In  continuance  of  this  communication,  the 
author  stated  that  he  had  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
civil  engineers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  mentioning 
that  the  Government  inspectors  of  railways  had  found  3 
per  cent,  of  the  railway  servants  and  porters  disquali- 
fied for  their  duties  by  defective  vision  of  colour, 


Sir. 


(Lolonial  cioiTespoiiiiciia-. 


BARBADOS  GUINEA  GRASS. 

Dowuing-street,  June  30th,  1857. 

1 am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Labouchere  to 
request  that  you  will  lay  before  the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  the  enclosed  copy  of  a despatch  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  Malta,  relative  to  the  introduction  into  that  island, 
and  into  other  countries  in  the  Mediterranean,  of  Guinea 
grass  from  Barbados.  I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HERMAN  MERIVALE. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


(Copy.) 

Palace,  Valletta,  Julie  6th,  1857. 

Silt, — From  enquiries  which  1 made  on  first  coming  to 
Malta,  I was  assured  that  the  Guinea  grass  was  unknown 
here,  I t herefore  procured  a box  of  plants  from  Barbados, 
five  roots  of  which  only  arrived  here  alive.' 

1 2.  These  five  roots  were  soon  multiplied  to  many 

thousand  plants,  and  1 have  had  the  pleasure  of  introdue- 
1 ing  it  into  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  the  province  of  Tripoli, 
j into  Corfu,  and  different  parts  of  Greece.  Its  value  in 
; these  latitudes  is  greatly  enhanced  from  the  Guinea  grass 
commencing  to  flourish  with  the  heats  of  summer,  which 
burn  up  all  native  grasses.  I am  now  sending  a further 
j supply  of  plants  to  the  Consul-General  and  Vice-Consul 
1 at  Tripoli,  Colonel  Herman  and  Mr.  Reade,  who  are 
; growing  it  there  successfully,  and  are  in  hopes  it  may 
•succeed  in  some  parts  called  “ Desert,”  where  its  roots 
j can  reach  moisture. 

i 3.  I have,  since  its  introduction  here,  been  informed 
j that  the  French  attempted  for  many  years  to  grow  it  in 
i the  South  of  France,  a climate  probably  too  cold  for  it, 
Tut  that  it  has  been  long  known  in  Tunis.  After  it 
■multiplied  here,  I found  there  had  been  a root  in  the 
island  carefully  preserved  for  thirty  years  as  a curiosity, 
but  never  propagated.  From  whence  it  came  is  now 
unknown. 
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4.  The  most  interesting  experiments  with  the  Guinea 
grass  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  those  making  in  the 
low  moist  lands  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia  and  in  the 
deserts  of  Tripoli.  This  tropical  grass  came  originally 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  may  succeed  better  as  it 
is  carried  south  from  the  coast  of  Barbary.  In  Greece 
and  in  Corfu,  it  will  probably  be  killed  by  frosts. 

I have,  &c., 

(Signed)  WM.  REID,  Governor. 

The  Eight  Hon.  H.  Lahouchere,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


pint  tompnlmtce. 


CONFERENCE. 

Sin, — You  will  oblige  me  by  correcting  an  inaccuracy 
in  your  report  of  the  Conference  held  on  the  24th  inst. 
1 am  made  to  say  that  I thought  the  value  of  the  broad 
sheet  was  overrated , &c.,  whereas  I said  (what  experience 
has  taught  me  to  be  true)  that  the  value  of  the  broad 
sheet  could  not  be  overrated,  and  I added  that  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  of  working  men  generally  that  they  would 
attend  classes  for  instruction  after  a hard  day’s  work. 
Hence  the  value  of  the  knowledge  imparted  by  means  of 
the  newspaper.  I certainly  said  that  something  more 
than  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  should  be  placed  on 
the  reading-room  table — that  such  publications  as  the 
Quarterly  Review,  for  instance,  should  not  be  excluded, 
but  I would  never  extol  the  latter  against  the  former.  1 
consider  both  essential  to  the  reading-room  of  a useful 
Mechanics’  Institution.  I am,  &c., 

S.  L.  RYMER. 

Croydon,  June  C7tb,  1857. 


MECHANICS’  INSTITUTIONS. 

Silt, — At  the  Conference  on  Wednesday  last  the  fact 
of  Institutions  being  constantly  in  debt,  and  that  it  was 
their  “normal  state,”  was  mentioned  by  several  repre- 
sentatives. It  is,  I believe,  generally  but  too  true,  at 
the  same  time  1 cannot  but  think  that  if  care  was  taken 
this  state  need  not  continue.  The  Institution  with 
which  I am  connected  was  a few  years  ago  in  arrear, 
from  the  reason  that  the  subscriptions  were  not  regularly- 
collected,  and  as  it  was  no  one’s  business  in  particular  to 
collect  them,  it  was  left  undone  from  year  to  year,  until 
at  last  they  accumulated  to  a large  amount.  About  five 
years  since  the  embarrassment  of  the  Institution  was 
so  great  that  a meeting  was  called  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  closing  it,  and  selling  off  the  property 
to  meet  the  liabilities.  The  friends  of  the  Institu- 
tion, however,  came  forward  and  contributed  very 
liberally,  so  that  the  debts  were  paid  off  (and  they 
amounted  to  nearly  £00) ; at  the  same  time  its  state 
was  carefully  looked  into ; the  librarian  was  directed 
to  collect  ail  subscriptions  immediately  they  became 
due,  a commission  of  5 per  cent,  being  allowed  when 
the  amounts  were  paid  into  the  treasurer’s  hands.  This 
plan  has  been  found  to  succeed  most  admirably ; the 
subscriptions  are  never  in  arrear,  and  the  collector  finds 
it  worth  his  attention.  In  addition  to  this,  all  accounts 
were  directed  to  be  passed  before  the  committee  as  soon 
after  each  quarter  day  as  possible ; by  this  means,  every 
useless  item  of  expenditure  was  detected  and  was  imme- 
diately removed  ; thus,  by  careful  nursing  and  constant 
supervision  the  Institution  has  steadily  progressed,  and  at 
our  last  General  Meeting  we  were  able  to  announce  the 
fact  that  we  were  perfectly  free  from  debt  and  liability, 
and  had  a balance  of  £15  Lis.  83d.  in  hand.  Lectures 
were  luxuries  we  could  not  afford  ; wc  invariably  lost  by 
them  ; we,  therefore,  were  compelled  to  abstain  from  them 
for  a season,  after  which  a series  of  papers  On  literary  and 
scientific  subjects  were  read  by  some  of  our  members  and 
friends,  and  the  results  have  been  so  satisfactory,  that 
we  have  each  season  had  a balance  of  cash  in  hand  in- 


stead of  being  minus  a few  pounds  as  before  (at  the  same 
time  we  do  not  undervalue  good  professional  lecturers, 
our  only  difficulty  being  to  pay  them  the  amount  which 
their  talents  merited).  We  have  found  the  Hand  Book 
for  Mechanics’  Institutions  a most  useful  book.  I would 
most  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  and  attentive 
perusal  of  the  managers  of  Institutions. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  classes,  it 
must  entirely  depend  upon  the  taste  of  the  members. 
We  have  had  most  successful  classes  one  season,  and  per- 
haps the  next  there  have  been  so  few  desiring  instruction, 
that  all  we  could  do  was  to  provide  books,  &c. ; a master 
for  the  tew  pupils  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  I there- 
fore sincerely  trust  that  attendance  at  a class  in  an  Insti- 
tution may  not  be  an  indispensable  requisite  in  candidates 
for  the  Society  of  Arts  Examinations,  as  by  that  means 
we  might  exclude  many  worthy  young  men,  members  of 
small  Institutions  in  agricultural  districts,  whom  we 
ought  especially  to  encourage,  and  who  may  possibly  be 
the  only  members  who  have  so  well  occupied  their  time. 
1 know  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  in  such  districts  to 
form  classes,  from  the  simple  fact  that  there  are  not  pupils 
enough ; at  the  same  time,  I consider  it  even  more  merito- 
rious for  the  young  man  who  is  entirely  self-taught,  than 
for  those  who  have  every  facility,  as  in  our  larger  towns 
and  cities.  Trusting  thateveiy  member  of  an  Institution 
in  Union  may  be  still  admitted,  whether  he  has  studied 
in  a class  or  not,  I am,  &c., 

•JOSEPH  POLLARD, 

Treasurer  to  the  Hitchin  Mechanics’  Institution. 


MECHANICS’  INSTITUTIONS. 

Sin, — The  Report  presented  at  the  Annual  Conference 
of  Delegates  last  week  contained  allusions  to  several  in- 
teresting facts  connected  with  the  operations  of  Me- 
chanics’ Institutes,  although  the  order  of  subjects  for 
consideration  at  the  meeting  precluded  the  discussion  of 
several  of  them.  It  was,  however,  very  truly  stated  that 
much  good  might  be  effected  by  making  more  use  of  the 
columns  of  the  Journal  than  had  hitherto  been  done.  It 
is  with  this  view  that  I beg  to  call  attention  so  some  of 
the  most  important  points  in  connexion  with  these 
valuable  aids  to  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  For- 
tunately there  are  now  very  few  who  need  to  be  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  disseminating  instruction  to  all  classes. 
To  those  few  I would  say  that  we  have  a population  not 
only  increasing  in  numbers,  but  more  rapidly  in  resources, 
in  material  wealth,  and  in  the  means  of  gratifying  their 
desires,  and  that  unless  wo  train  their  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  they  will  become  far  more  dangerous 
than  preceding  generations.  To  accomplish  this  end  no 
means  have  proved  more  effectual  than  the  establishment 
of  Mechanics’  Institutes  ; and  to  render  these  still  more 
successful  the  Society  of  Arts  has  devoted  its  great  name 
and  powerful  organisation  with  most  praiseworthy  zeal. 

In  order  that  these  Institutes  may  really  fulfil  their 
avowed  object,  they  must  be  made  self-supporting,  rely- 
ing less  upon  the  munificence  of  individuals  and  more 
upon  t he  class  for  whom  they  arc  designed.  The  remark 
so  often  made  that  they  are  no  longer  Mechanics  Insti- 
tutes, but  places  for  recreation  of  the  middle  classes,  is 
not  true,  except  it  may  be  as  far  as  concerns  the  metro- 
polis and  some  few  large  towns.  The  great  majority  are  j 
truly  colleges  of  the  working  classes,  and  might,  I be- 
lieve, be  greatly  extended  if  a few  great  principles  in  the 
management  of  them  were  better  attended  to,  and  to 
this  I would  beg  the  attention  of  your  readers.  Lam 
aware  that  circumstances  in  different  places  materially 
vary,  but  wherever  there  is  a number  of  working  people, 
some  of  whom  require  elementary  instruction,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  may  prove  useful. 

The  most  important  feature  in  practical  usefulness  is  ; 
perhaps  evening  classes,  which,  in  a mixed  population,  I 
should  be  of  two  kinds — elementary,  and  for  more  ad-  jl 
vanced  students.  The  one  supplying  the  defects  of  early 
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education,  the  other  providing  the  means  of  mental  cul- 
tivation. I would  suggest  that  an  Institute  should  have 
at  least  two  class-rooms,  and  that  the  elementary  classes 
should  be  under  the  management  of  a competent  teacher, 
to  be  paid  by  the  fees  of  the  pupils.  Other  classes  should 
be  on  the  principle  of  mutual  instruction,  taking  some 
work  of  reputation  as  a guide,  or  text-book ; and  a class 
of  each  kind  might  occupy  each  room,  dividing  the 
week,  so  that  all  the  members  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  enjoying  a fair  share  of  the  advantages.  For  this 
purpose  I propose  the  following  arrangement : — 

Elementary.  Mutual  Improvement. 

Monday Beading Chemistry 

Tuesday  ...  Writing  & Arithmetic  Drawing 
Wednesday  Females, 

Thursday...  Beading Elocution  and  Dis- 

cussion. 


Friday  ... 
Saturday 


Writing  & Arithmetic  Mathematics 
Vocal  Music  


In  the  class  for  females,  if  in  a maunfacturing  town  or 
village,  plain  needlework  might  be  taught  with  much 
advantage,  and  rendered  very  attractive  to  the  pupils  by 
some  person  readingaloud.  On  Saturday  the  music  should 
be  of  a sacred  character,  so  as  to  form  not  only  a fitting  pre- 
paration for  the  following  day,  but  improve  the  musical 
part  of  divine  service.  The  pupils  should  commence  with 
the  practice  of  psalms  and  hymns ; as  they  become  more 
proficient  they  might  practice  anthems,  and  in  time  pro- 
ceed to  oratorios.  There  is  no  class  of  vocal  music  more 
permanently  popular  and  attractive,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  suited  to  rnoial  elevation. 

With  reference  to  mutual  improvement  classes,  I have 
named  only  a few  subjects  likely  to  prove  useful,  but 
these  will  of  course  depend  on  the  wishes  of  the  students, 
the  number  of  members,  and  the  accommodations  of  the 
Institute,  Classes  of  this  character  might  be  formed 
with  special  reference  to  the  examinations  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  but,  whatever  be  the  subject  selected,  I believe, 
the  majority  may  be  far  more  usefully  taught  on  the 
principle  of  mutual  instruction  than  by  a professed 
teacher.  Each  member  of  the  class  should  be  in  turn 
the  instructor  of  the  others,  and,  with  a safe  guide,  would 
not  fail  of  success,  besides  the  additional  recommendation 
of  greater  economy. 

In  a future  letter  I shall  offer  some  remarks  upon  the 
other  departments  of  a Mechanics’  Institute,  more  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  that  all-important  subject  the 
financial  department.  EPI1BA. 


ship  expressed  his  sense  of  the  great  benefits  conferred 
upon  society  by  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution  ; in- 
timated to  the  deputation  that,  under  the  Minutes  of 
Council,  no  grant  could  be  made  for  the  payment  of  past 
debts,  but  that  assistance  would  probably  be  rendered  to 
the  schools  and  classes,  so  as  to  increase  their  educational 
value,  and  to  any  efforts  that  might  be  made  to  rebuild 
the  Institution,  and  to  render  it  more  available  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction.  It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  J.  B. 
Taylor,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  special  committee 
of  the  Institution,  should  have  another  interview  with 
the  authorities,  to  make  the  necessary  preliminary  ar- 
rangements. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  Royal  Inst.,  2.  General  Monthly  Meeting. 

Entomological,  8. 

Wed.  Literary  Fund,  3. 

Fri.  United  Service  Inst.,  3.  Lieut.-Col.  E.  Wilford,  “ On  the 
Rifle ; showing  the  necessity  for  its  introduction  as  an  uni- 
versal Infantry  weapon,  the  system  hy  which  it  is  now  in- 
troduced, and  the  advantage  which  must  result  therefrom.” 
Sat.  Royal  Botanic,  3 J. 


PABLIAMENTABY  BEPOBTS. 


Par.  No. 


SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 
Delivered  on  June  2£tk. 

• Transportation  and  Penal  Servitude  (Lords  Amend* 


ments). 

N eucliatel — Treaty. 

Delivered  on  June  25th. 

38  (G).  Civil  Services,  Estimates — Class  6 (a  corrected  sheet). 
107.  Schools  in  Rural  Districts— Return. 

68.  Bills — Lunatics  (Scotland). 

72.  ~ ''  ~ ‘ 

75. 

76. 

77. 


• Court  of  Session  (Scotland). 

- Bankruptcy  and  Real  Securities  (Scotland). 

- Bill  Chamber  (Scotland). 

■ Married  Women’s  Reversionary  Interest  (as  amended 
in  Committee,  and  on  consideration  of  Bill  as  amended). 

- Summary  Proceedings  before  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

- Municipal  Corporations. 

« Hanley  Borough  Incorporation. 

- Christ  Church  (West  Hartlepool). 


81.  • 

82.  • 

83.  • 

84.  • 

Delivered  on  June  25th. 

49  (1).  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  (31st  May,  1857). 
116.  Harbours  of  Refuge — Return. 

100.  Lunatic  Asylums  (Scotland) — Copy  of  a Memorial. 

73.  Bills — Public  Charities. 

74.  Crown,  &c..  Suits  (Scotland). 

78.  Railway  Traffic  Act  Amendment. 

80,  Evidence  upon  Oath  (House  of  Commons). 


ftamMitgs  of  Institutions. 


London  Mechanics’  Institution. — On  Saturday  last, 
a deputation  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  London 
Mechanics’  Institution,  consisting  of  Mr.  Birkbeck,  presi- 
| dent ; Mr.  V.  Knight,  one  of  the  vice-presidents ; Mr. 
James  Gowland,  treasurer ; Mr.  Vallentine,  chairman ; 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Taylor,  lion,  secretary  of  the  special  com- 
mittee ; Mr.  T.  A.  Beed,  Mr.  S.  Davey,  Mr.  Brooman, 

; and  Mr.  M'Farlane,  secretary,  waited  upon  Earl  Gran- 
ville, at  the  office  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  the  purpose 
of  requesting  a grant  of  money,  to  relieve  the  Institution 
from  its  present  heavy  liabilities.  It  was  stated  by  the 
members  of  the  deputation,  that  the  Institution — the 
first  ever  established — laboured  under  serious  difficulties, 
in  consequence  of  a building  debt  incurred  at  the  period 
of  its  establishment.  Between  £4,000  and  £5,000  was 
advanced  by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  the  greater  part  of  which  re- 
mained unpaid.  In  the  early  and  flourishing  days  of  the 
Institution,  the  debt  was  a comparatively  light  burden, 
but  it  was  now  so  seriously  felt,  that  the  very  existence 
of  the  Institution  was  considered  to  be  dependent  on  some 
extraneous  aid  for  relief  from  its  liabilities.  His  lord- 


Delivered on  June  27 th  and  29 th. 

4.  Electors,  &c. — Return. 

102.  Copper,  &c. — Account. 

114.  Constabulary  (Ireland) — Statement. 

118.  Cheese— Account. 

128.  Rochdale  Election  (Newall’s  Petition)— Report  from  the  Com 
mittce. 

69.  Bills — Weights  and  Measures. 

87.  — Attornies  and  Solicitors  (Colonial  Courts). 

S9.  Constabulary  Force  (Ireland). 

91.  Banking. 

94.  Smoke  Nuisance  (Scotland)  Abatement. 

90.  Revising  Barristers  (Dublin). 

China  (Naval  Forces  at  Canton)— Further  Papers. 

Delivered  on  June  30 th* 

110.  East  India— Home  Accounts. 

130.  Australian  Colonies  (Land  Sales) — Return. 

125.  Emigration  (North  American  Colonies) — Return. 

86.  Bill — Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes. 

93. Adulteration  of  Food  or  Drink. 

Delivered  on  July  Is/. 

4.  Electors,  &c. — Return  (corrected  pages). 

74.  Guano — Reports  from  Naval  Officers  on  Foreign  Stations. 

87.  Steam  Vessels — Return. 

113.  Ministers’  Money  (Ireland)— Return. 

123.  Divorce  Acts — Divorce  (Scotland) — Returns, 

140.  Electoral  Law  (Tasmania)— Return. 

85.  Bills — Reformatory  Schools  (amended). 

92.  Justices  and  Police  Force  (Dublin). 

95.  Probates  and  Letters  of  Administration  (Ireland). 

96.  Glebe  Lands  (Ireland). 

j 97. East  Quay  Wall  Tax  (Dublin). 
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PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette,  June  26.] 

Dated  5/h  March , 1857. 

650.  Thomas  Jefferson  Thompson,  Greenwood-park,  Newry,  county 
Down,  Ireland — Improvements  in  the  construction  of  gaso- 
meters, whereby  they  are  rendered  applicable  to  lighting 
railway  carriages. 

Dated  Gtk  April,  1857. 

964.  John  Slack,  Manchester — Improvements  in  lubricating  certain 
parts  of  looms  for  weaving. 

Dated  26th  April,  1857. 

1200.  David  Chadwick,  Salford,  and  Herbert  Frost,  Manchester— 
Improvements  in  apparatus  for  measuring  water  and  other 
liquids  and  gas,  applicable  also  to  the  purposes  of  obtaining 
motive  power. 

Dated  6th  March , 1857. 

1286.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  London,  Paris, 
and  Brussels— Improvements  in  the  preservation  of  grain  and 
alimentary  substances  in  general.  (A  communication.) 

Dated\2th  May , 1857. 

1342.  William  Massey  and  John  Smith,  Newport,  Salop — Improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  ploughing  and  cultivating  land. 

Dated  15 th  May,  1857. 

1376.  Henry  Schmidt,  82,  Rue  St.  Honore, •Paris — A new  apparatus 
for  advertising  in  railway  carriages,  omnibuses,  cabriolets, 
and  other  vehicles,  and  in  theatres  and  public  places. 

Dated  16 th  May,  1857. 

1386.  Henry  Jones,  Birmingham— An  improvement  or  improvements 
in  engines  for  raising  beer  and  other  liquids. 

1388.  George  Henry  Creswell,  Devonport— Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  supplying  ink  or  other  mixture  for  stamps  used  in 
stamping  letters  and  other  articles. 

1390.  Charles  Cowper,  20,  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane — 
Improvements  in  preparing  solutions  and  extracts  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  madder  and  other  tinctorial  substances 
for  dyeing  and  printing.  (A  communication.) 

1392.  William  Hill,  Carlisle— Improvements  in  railway  brakes. 

Dated\6th  May,  1857. 

*1394.  Rudolph  Bodmer,  2,  Thavies  inn,  Holborn— Improvements  in 
locomotive  steam  engines.  ( A communication.) 

1396.  Isaac  Louis  Pulvermacher,  Paris — Improvements  in  pipes  or 
tubes  for  smoking. 

1398.  James  Apperly  and  William  Clissold,  Dudbridge,  Gloucester— 
An  improvement  in  carding  engines,  and  in  condensers  ap- 
plicable thereto. 

Dated  \9th  May,  1857. 

1402.  Thomas  Welcome  Roys,  Southampton — Improvements  appli- 
cable to  explosive  shells. 

1404.  Edward  Alfred  Cowper,  Great  George-street,  Westminster— 
Improvements  in  furnaces  for  heating  air  and  other  elastic 
fluids, 

1406.  John  Hope,  Bishops  Auckland,  Durham — An  improved  screw 
nut  and  ratchet  brace  for  working  the  same. 

1408.  Jacob  Ulrich  Ott,  Zell,  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  Friedrich 
August  Moritz  Udloff,  12,  Somers-town — Improvements  in 
ruling  paper,  and  in  the  pens  or  instruments  for  the  same. 

1410.  Maria  Bounsall  Rowland,  Acton  Green— Improvements  in 
soap  and  detergent  preparations  or  compounds. 

Dated  20 th  May,  1857. 

141 2.  Charles  Weiglitman  Harrison,  Woolwich,  Kent — Improvements 
in  obtaining  light  by  electricity. 

1414.  Abel  Foulkes,  Chester— Improvements  in  sewing  or  pointing 
gloves,  and  in  machinery  for  such  purposes. 

1416.  Alfred  Austin  Usher,  Birmingham — A new  or  improved  mode- 
rator lamp. 

1420.  Laurent  Lethuillier,  67,  Rue  Marbeuf,  Paris — An  improved 
machine  for  moulding  and  compressing  bricks,  tiles,  and 
other  articles  made  of  soft  materials, 

1422.  John  Harrison,  25,  New  Cliurch-road,  South  Hackney — Im- 
provements in  railway  signals. 

1424.  Joseph  Jakens,  Bury — Improvements  applicable  to  printing 
and  dyeing  woven  fabrics  and  fibrous  materials. 

1426.  William  Stettinius  Clark,  133,  High  Holborn — Improvements 
in  machines  for  cleaning  and  polishing  knives.  (A  commu- 
nication.) 

1428.  Edward  Curtis  Kemp,  Avon-place,  Pershore-road,  Birming- 
ham—Improvements  in  chandelier  or  other  pendent  gas- 
lights, and  in  the  fittings  for  the  same. 


Dated  21  st  May,  1857. 

1430.  James  Hopkins,  St.  Georgc’s-in  the-East,  and  George  Pearce, 
Mile-end — Improvements  in  trucks. 

1432.  William  Owen,  Ardwick,ncar  Manchester— Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  stretching  woven  fabrics. 

1434.  William  Todd,  Ileywood,  Lancashire— Certain  improvements 
in  the  treatment  of  yarns  or  threads,  and  in  the  apparatus 
for  performing  the  same. 

1436.  William  Beech,  Burslem,  Staffordshire— Improvements  in  ge- 
nerating and  applying  motive  power. 

Dated  22nd  Mayy  1857. 

1440.  Meyer  Drukkcr,  47,  London- wall — Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  indicating  the  passage  of  time. 


1446.  John  Turner  Wright,  and  Edwin  Payton  Wright,  Birmingham 
—A  new  or  improved  manufacture  of  cloths , or  coverings  for 
railway  trucks  and  other  vehicles,  ricks,  and  other  such  like 
purposes. 

1448.  Benjamin  Ilornbuckle  Hine,  and  William  Onion,  Nottingham 
— Improvements  in  knitting  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  ribbed  fabrics. 

1450.  Samuel  Fox,  Deepcar  Works,  Sheffield — An  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  flat  steel  wire,  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  ribs  and  stretchers  of  umbrellas  and  parasols. 

1452.  Anton  de  Schuttenbach,  St.  Petersburg — Improvements  in 
preparing  fatty  matters  for  the  manufacture  of  candles  and 
other  purposes. 

Dated  23 rd  May,  1857. 

1454.  Noel  Joseph  Hyppolite  Duplais,  39,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris 
— Certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  felt  hats  and 
bonnets. 

1456.  Edwin  Travis,  Oldham,  and  Joseph  Louis  Casartelli,  Man- 
chester— An  improved  apparatus  for  regulating  the  supply 
and  discharge  of  steam,  air,  water,  and  other  fluids. 

1458.  Thomas  Humphrey  Roberts,  Plymouth — Machinery  or  appa- 
ratus for  cleaning  the  inside  of  casks  and  puncheons. 

1460.  Gautier  Olivier  de  la  Barre,  Great  Titchfield- street,  Cavendish- 
square— Improvements  in  obtaining  and  applying  motive 
power.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  25 th  May,  1857. 

1472.  Henry  Whatley  Tyler,  12,  Norfolk -crescent,  Hyde-park— Im- 
provements in  the  permanent  way  of  railways. 

1474.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 

in  pumps.  (A  communication.) 

1476.  John  Earnshaw,  junr.,  Ossett,  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire — 
Improvements  in  the  toothed  coverings  of  rag  machine  cy- 
linders, and  in  the  machinery  or  apparatus  for  preparing  the 
same. 

1475.  William  Scott  Underhill,  Newport,  Salop — Certain  improve- 

ments in  wringing  machines. 

1480.  Robert  James  Hendrie,  junr.,  Blossom-  Street,  Norton  Folgate — 
An  improvement  in  steam  boiler  and  other  furnaces. 

Dated  27 th  May , 1857. 

1483.  Charles  David  Davies,  Holloway — Improvements  in  the  appli- 
cation of  coir  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  as  a substitute  for  hair  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloths  used  in  seed  crushing. 

Dated  9th  June,  1867. 

1605.  William  Wright,  Fore-street,  Newcastle- on-Tyne — Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  annealing  glass  in  ovens. 

1607.  John  Robertson,  Valley  Field,  Mid-Lothian,  N.B.— Improve* 
ments  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  treating  or  preparing 
and  boiling  rags  and  other  materials. 

1609.  Joseph  Henry  Tuck,  Fall- mall — Improvements  ip  the  applica- 
tion of  light  to  facilitate  operations  under  water. 

1611.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  39,  Rue  de  l’Efchi- 
quier,  Paris— Improvements  in  the  construction  of  axle 
bearings.  (A  communication.) 

1613.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 
in  furnaces.  (A  communication.) 

1615.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lape — An  improved 
life-boat.  (A  communication.) 

1619.  Joseph  Augustus  Burdon,  39,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris — Cer- 
tain improvements  in  apparatus  for  producing  expansion  in 
steam  and  other  motive  power  engines. 

1621,  Thomas  Daniel,  Darley  Mills,  near  Derby — Improvements  in 
drawing  frames. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 

58.  James  Morris. 


June  2 6th. 

3067.  Frederick  Wm.  Campin. 
3076.  George  White. 

3083.  John  Cheesman  Wagstaff. 
3085.  Joseph  Morel. 

3087.  Horace  Vaughn. 

3088.  Joseph  H.  George  Wells. 

8.  Frederick  Ayckbourn. 

292.  John  Mayo  Worrall. 

June  30 th. 

2895.  William  Stettinius  Clark. 
3053.  Giuseppe  Antonio  Giovanni 
Nani. 

1.  John  Talbot  Pitman. 

7.  Frederick  Herbert  Maberly. 

9.  Frederic  Sarley  Stott. 

11.  William  Henry  Phillips. 

25.  James  Harris. 

28.  Leonard  William  Watkins. 
32.  Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
52.  Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
54.  Matthew  Trattlos. 


63.  George  Pate  Cooper. 

67.  Edward  Joseph  Hughes. 

6S,  James  Harris. 

76.  John  Rock  Day  and  Joseph 
Lester  Hinks. 

79.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

85.  Louis  Julien  Brethon. 

94.  William  Watt. 

122.  George  Parker  and  William 
Martin. 

126.  Francis  Watkins. 

144.  Peter  Walker. 

154.  John  Ilaswell. 

162.  William  Edward  Newton. 
172.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

185.  Henry  Cater. 

452.  Joseph  Quick,  junr.,  and 
Alexander  Fraser. 

501.  Joseph  Glover  and  John 
Bold. 

641 . William  Muir. 

947.  Emile  Testelln. 


Patents  on  which  the  Stamp  Duty  of  £50  has  been  Paid. 


June  22nd. 

1401.  Reuben  Bottomley, 
Schofield,  and 
Spencer. 

June  23rd, 

1410.  William  Yates. 


David 

Henry 


June  25 th. 

1425.  Thcophilo  Schlcesing. 
1431.  Edward  Joseph  Hughes. 
1500.  Henry  Richard  Cottam. 
June  26th. 

1429.  Thomas  Markland. 

1467.  Thomas  Elliott. 
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fiimtal  of  fjje  Sotietn  of  %xh. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  10,  1857. 

♦ 

THE  DECIMAL  QUESTION. 

The  Council  have  determined  to  hold  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  22nd 
instant,  at  8 o’clock. 

Thomas  Weguelin,  Esq.,  M.P.,  will  preside. 
The  Discussion  will  be  taken  on  the  following 
points : — 

1st.  Whether  the  use  of  Decimal  Notation 
should  be  extended  ? 

2nd.  Whether  it  should  include  monies,  and 
if  so  what  should  be  the  unit  ? 

3rd.  Whether  it  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  weights  and  measures,  and  if  so  what 
should  be  the  respective  units  ? 


ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION. 

The  Committee  for  organising  the  visit  to  the 
Exhibition  at  Manchester  met  yesterday,  Wm. 
Brown,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  period 
fixed  for  the  Society’s  visit  is  the  week  com- 
mencing Monday,  the  3rd  of  August. 

The  Local  Committee  at  Manchester  have 
made  the  following  arrangements  : — 

A reception-room  will  be  provided  for  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  where  proper  officers  will  be  in  at- 
tendance to  give  information,  and  where  communications 
may  be  addressed  on  and  after  the  27th  July. 

Permission  has  been  granted  for  the  members  to  visit 
the  following  warehouses,  works,  &c.,  during  the  week 
of  the  visit  on  showing  their  cards  of  membership  : — 

Warehouses. — S.  Fletcher,  Son,  and  Co., Manchester ; 
J.  and  N.  Philips  and  Co. , Manchester ; John  Pender  and 
Co.,  Manchester;  S.  and  J.  Watts  and  Co.,  Manchester. 

Ikon  Works,  &c. — Edward  T.  Bellhouse  and  Co.; 
Manchester  ; Wm.  Fairbairn  and  Sons,  Manchester  ; P. 
Fairbairn  and  Co.,  Leeds ; Mather  and  Platt,  Man- 
chester; James  Nasmyth  and  Co.,  Patricroft,  Man- 
chester; Parr,  Curtis,  and  Co.,  Manchester;  Peel,  Wil- 
liams, and  Peel,  Manchester;  Platt  (Brothers)  and  Co., 
Oldham;  Joseph  Whitworth  and  Co.,  Manchester; 
Kiehmondand  Chandler.  Agricultural  Implement  Works, 
Manchester;  JamesWaltonandCo., Cardmakers, Denton. 

Glass  Works. — Percival  Yates  Vickers,  Manchester. 

Mills  and  Manufactories. — Jas.  Alcroyd  and  Sons, 
(Worsteds,  &c.),  Halifax;  Armitage  and  Ward,  Man- 
chester; Sir  E.  Armitage  and  Sons  (Cotton),  Manches- 
ter; Thomas  Hoyle  and  Co.,  Mayfield  Print  Works, 
Manchester ; Thomas  Ilouldsworth  and  Co.  (Cotton), 
Manchester;  Marshall  and  Co.  (Flax),  Leeds ; Oxford- 
road  Twist  Company  (Cotton),  Manchester ; Samuel 
Radcliffe  and  Sons  (Cotton),  Kochdale;  Titus  Salt  and 
Co.  (Worsteds,  &c.),  Saltaire,  Bradford;  Seedley  Print- 
ing Company,  Manchester ; Richard  Sykes,  Bleach 
Works,  Stockport. 

Permission  has  also  been  received  to  visit  the  follow- 
ing Institutions : — 

Royal  Exchange  (Reading  Room).  Royal  Infirmary. 
Ragged  Industrial  Reformatory  School.  Athenaium 
(Reading  Room).  Mechanics’  Institution.  Chetham’s 
Library,  Free  Library.  Peel-park  Museum  and  Library. 
Manchester  Corporation  Water  Works. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  members  have 
not  permission  to  visit  works  where  a manufacture  is 


carried  on  of  similar  character  to  any  in  which  they  may 
be  engaged  or  may  be  personally  interested. 

The  members  are  also  invited  to  a soiree  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Manchester. 


It  is  proposed  that  the  members  and  their  friends  should 
dine  together  on  one  day  during  the  visit.  Endeavours 
will  be  made  to  obtain  economical  railway  facilities. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  visit  to  Paris,  persons  duly  pro- 
posed for  membership  will,  though  not  actually  elected, 
be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Manchester  visit. 

Members  intending  to  join  in  this  visit  are 
requested  to  communicate  AT  ONCE  with  the 
Secretary,  in  order  that  the  number  going  may 
be  ascertained,  and  the  Cards  of  Membership 
forwarded. 

Members  will  have  the  privilege  of  introduc- 
ing two  friends,  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  to 
to  join  the  party,  to  whom  cards  will  also  be 
issued  on  the  application  of  a member. 


ON  THE  HiEMANTLION,  AN  INSTRUMENT 
TO  FACILITATE  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 
THE  BLOOD  IN  DISEASE. 

By  Horace  Dobell,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  &c. 

In  attempting  a systematic  observation  of  the  micros- 
copic characters  of  the  blood  in  disease,  several  serious 
difficulties  present  themselves. 

1.  There  is  no  means  of  obtaining  blood  without  in- 
flicting pain. 

2.  Venesection  is  seldom  either  necessary  or  desirable 
in  the  large  majority  of  diseases. 

3.  Blood  from  a vein,  when  obtained,  does  not  present 
the  best  specimen  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  its  physi- 
cal characters  change  before  the  operation  of  venesection 
can  be  concluded,  and  the  blood  placed  under  a microscope. 

4.  Obtaining  blood  from  the  capillaries,  by  running  a 
needle  into  the  flesh,  is  attended  with  considerable  pain, 
if  inserted  deep  enough  to  ensure  bleeding,  and  when 
thus  obtained,  the  blood,  having  oozed  out  slowly 

through  a fine  orifice,  con- 
sists principally  of  serum, 
the  colourless  corpuscles 
being  especially  deficient. 

These  difficulties  have 
not  presented  themselves 
to  me  alone,  but  have  been 
the  principal,  if  not  the 
only,  cause  for  the  poverty 
of  knowledge  on  a subject 
of  such  interest  as  the  mi- 
croscopic characters  of  the 
blood  in  diseases. 

I have  removed  these 
hindrances  from  my  own 
jt  way  by  contriving  the  little 
instrument,  which  I am 
about  to  describe  to  the  So- 
ciety, in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  useful  to  others 
as  well  as  myself.  By  it 
a drop  of  capillary  blood 
may  be  obtained  in  a mo- 
ment, without  pain , as  easily 
I,  as  we  can  feel  the  pulse, 
or  look  at  the  tongue. 

Description  of  Figure. 

A,  a cylinder  having  a 
solid  base,  b,  perforated  at 
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n,  so  as  to  communicate  at  that  point  only  with  c,  a 
small  glass  receiver. 

G,  a piston  to  the  cylinder  a,  worked  by  a rod  k, 
which  is  four-sided,  and  moves  in  a four-sided  aperture  in 
i,  to  prevent  its  turning  round,  and  having  a ring  at 
the  end  for  the  finger. 

Attached  to  the  piston  is  a slender  rod  Z,  having  a 
spring  trigger  at  its  end,  and  descending  through  n,  into 
the  receiver  c,  when  the  piston  is  thrust  down. 

A spring,  e,  is  connected  with  the  needle  d,  which 
passes  through  the  solid  base  of  the  large  cylinder  into 
the  receiver  below. 

The  needle,  d,  is  so  shaped  at  the  point,  that  it  shall 
cut  an  opening  into  the  cuticle  sufficiently  wide  to  allow 
the  blood,  in  its  natural  proportions  of  corpuscles  and 
serum,  to  gush  through,  and  is  not  long  enough  to 
reach  the  surface  of  the  flesh  until  discharged  by  the 
trigger. 

A pistol-shaped  handle  is  attached  to  the  cylinder  at 
h,  m,  h. 

In  using  the  instrument  the  orifice  of  the  receiver  is 
placed  upon  the  skin  of  the  patient,  the  upper  arm  being 
the  most  convenient  place.  The  piston  rod  is  raised 
by  the  finger  in  the  ring,  and  thus  the  receiver  is  suffi- 
ciently exhausted  to  draw  the  flesh  up  into  its  cavity. 
As  the  piston  rises,  the  trigger,  at  the  end  of  the  slender 
rod,  catches  the  spring  and  raises  it,  and  with  it  the 
needle.  The  moment  the  piston  has  reached  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  the  flesh  being  well  up  in  the  receiver, 
charged  with  blood,  and  insensible  to  pain,  the  spring 
slips  from  the  trigger  and  the  needle  is  instantaneously 
darted  into  the  flesh  and  withdrawn  by  the  recoil  of  the 
spring,  a drop  of  blood  starting  at  the  same  moment  to 
the  surface. 

The  instrument  can  at  pleasure  be  fitted  with  a 
needle  having  a wider  cutting  surface,  by  which  several 
drops  of  blood  may  be  obtained  for  chemical  examina- 
tion. 

For  the  skill  with  which  he  lias  carried  out  my  de- 
sign, 1 am  indebted  to  Mr.  Iviessler,  who  is  now  engaged 
in  constructing  the  instrument  for  Messrs.  Ferguson,  of 
Giltspur-street,  Smit hfield . 


DECAY  OF  GUTTA  PERCHA. 

Under  this  heading  at  p.  264  of  the  present 
volume  of  the  Journal  are  given  two  reports  of 
Mr.  E.  Ilighton,  communicating  the  result  of  his 
investigations  on  this  important  subject.  The 
following  further  report  has  been  made  by  that 
gentleman  to  the  Directors  of  the  British  Tele- 
graph Company  : — 

With  reference  to  my  experiments  on  the  action  of  the 
mycellium  of  a fungus  on  gutta  percha,  I have  for  some 
months  been  growing  one  of  the  class  called  agaricus 
campestris  in  contact  with  gutta  percha. 

I find  as  the  result  that  the  mycellium  of  this  fungus 
does  rapidly  destroy  the  insulating  properties  of  gutta 
percha  ; and  in  fact  it  appears  to  decompose  entirely  this 
vegetable  gum.  I send  a sample  shewing  the  decay. 

I am  trying  further  experiments,  an  account  of  which 
I hope  ere  long  to  lay  before  the  Board. 

A few  days  ago  I examined  a spot  near  Canterbury, 
where  the  guttapercha  of  the  wires  had  entirely  decayed. 

The  soil  was  pure,  clean,  sharp,  red  sand,  and  there 
appeared  nothing  in  such  soil  to  induce  decomposition. 

But  at  that  spot  I found  a young  oak  tree,  which  could 
only  derive  its  nourishment  from  the  ground  through 
which  the  wires  passed.  And  upon  these  roots,  both 
living  and  dead,  1 found  what  1 believe  to  be  the  my- 
cellium of  a fungus,  the  same  as  that  which  I discovered 
under  the  oak  trees  at  Berkhampstead. 


I send  with  this  some  of  those  roots  upon  which  the 
fungus  can  be  distinctly  traced.  The  odour  arising  from 
that  fungus  appears  to  be  identically  the  same  as  that 
from  the  fungi  at  Berkhampstead. 

Ten  yards  distant  was  also  another  young  oak  tree, 
and  at  that  point  the  gutta  percha  of  the  wires  had  also 
decayed.  1 will  again  communicate  with  the  Board 
when  I have  made  further  investigations,  but  at  present 
I feel  bound  to  say,  that  the  presence  of  the  mycellium 
of  a fungus,  and  the  decaying  of  the  gutta  percha  cover- 
ing of  the  telegraphic  wire,  being  so  constantly  associated 
together,  I can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  this, 
viz  : — that  the  mycellium  of  a fungus  will  cause  decom- 
position in  gutta  percha  and  probably  in  most  other 
vegetable  productions. 


GALVANIZED  IRON  AND  BUILDING 
STONE. 

Sir  Charles  Barry  has  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Times  on  these  subjects,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament : — 

“ Public  attention  having,  by  a recent  discussion  in 
Parliament,  been  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  iron  roofs 
and  the  stone  of  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  the 
following  information  respecting  them  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  your  readers,  and  may  serve  to  remove  any 
misapprehension  that  may  exist  on  the  subject. 

“ Metal  roofs  were  not  contemplated  in  the  original 
design.  They  were  resorted  to  upon  the  adoption  by  the 
Government  of  Dr.  Keid’s  plans  forwarming,  ventilating, 
&c.,  by  which  they  were  required  to  contain,  as  they 
now  do,  the  main  smoke  flues  of  the  building,  and  there- 
fore it  became  necessary  that  they  should  be  constructed 
entirely  of  fireproof  materials.  A coating  of  zinc  in  pre- 
ference to  paint  for  the  external  plates  was  adopted,  upon 
the  strongest  testimonials  from  the  French  Government 
and  other  sources  as  to  its  long  and  successful  use  in 
France,  where  it  still  continues  to  be  employed  exten- 
sively, particularly  in  the  dockyards  ot  that  country. 
Since  its  adoption  at  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster  it 
lias  also  been  extensively  used  both  in  public  and  private 
works  in  this  country,  and  is  still  being  used  by  the 
Government  in  our  own  dockyards.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  proved  that  it  is  not  capable  of  offering  a long 
resistance  to  tire  deleterious  effects  of  a smoky  and  im- 
pure atmosphere,  and  the  roofs  of  the  New  Palace  at 
Westminster  have  consequently  become  partially  covered 
with  an  oxide  of  iron,  or  rust.  As  regards  their  sta- 
bility and  weather-proof  qualities,  however,  they  are 
none  the  worse  on  that  account.  No  difficulty,  moreover, 
exists  in  resisting  all  further  oxidation,  by  covering  them 
with  one  of  the  anti-oxide  compositions  now  in  use,  which 
may  be  done  at  a very  moderate  cost.  Several  of  these 
compositions  have  been  in  course  of  trial  in  various  parts 
of  the  roofs  for  some  time  past,  and  1 have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  I have  discovered  one  that  may  be  said  to  bo 
almost  imperishable. 

“ The  choice  of  the  stone  adopted  was  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  a commission  consisting  of  two  of  the  most 
eminent  geologists  of  the  day,  an  intelligent  mason,  and 
the  architect,  who  in  the  vear  1838  visited  every  quarry 
and  locality  in  the  kingdom  likely  to  furnish  building 
■stone.  The  stone  at,  Anston,  in  Yorkshire,  was  selected 
and  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  every  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  supply  from  the  best  beds  in  it.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  at  least,  as  good  as  any 
stone  hitherto  employed  in  London  ; portions  of  it,  in 
particular  situations,  and  under  peculiar, conditions,  have 
doubtless  yielded  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  a,  London 
atmosphere,  but  the  proportion  ot  the  parts  affected  to 
those  which  are  perfectly  sound  is  infinitesimally  small, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  decomposition  is  almost  ex- 
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clusively  confined  to  the  plain  faces,  the  moulded  and 
carved  portions  of  the  work  being  generally  as  sharp  and 
perfect  as  when  first  executed.  To  say,  therefore,  as 
has  been  recklessly  asserted,  that  the  stone  is  perishing 
in  all  directions,  conveys  a most  unfair  and  exaggerated 
impression  relative  to  its  accurate  condition.  Various 
economical  means,  however,  are  available  for  arresting 
all  further  decomposition  of  the  parts  affected,  and  ex- 
periments have  been  in  course  of  trial  for  years,  with  a 
view  to  determine  upon  the  most  effectual  and  unobjec- 
tionable process  to  be  employed,  and  it  is  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  ere  long  all  further  decomposition  will  be  suc- 
cessfully arrested.” 


DECIMAL  MEASURES. 

On  the  second  day’s  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers at  Manchester  on  Thursday  week,  a paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Joseph  Whitworth,  “ On  a standard  deci- 
mal measure  of  length  for  mechanical  engineering 
work.”  The  paper  commenced  by  showing  that  a 
general  desire  is  now  expressed  for  some  simpler  method 
of  measuring  and  computing  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
rule  in  mechanics  and  engineering.  The  fractional  sys- 
tem did  very  well  in  the  old  and  cumbrous  modes  pur- 
sued by  mechanics;  but  a change  to  some  certain  and 
easy  system  of  measurement  and  notation  was  now  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  A decimal  system  was  that  now  proposed 
by  the  author  for  both  measurement  and  notation,  the  inch 
being  taken  as  the  unit  and  divided  into  thousands.  A 
workman  would  very  soon  learn  to  think  in  tens,  hundreds, 
and  thousands,  instead  of  the  present  mode  of  computing 
sizes,  thus  securing  greater  safety  in  all  kinds  of  work 
which  are  dependent  on  accuracy  of  size,  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  guns  and  warlike  instruments;  and  much  greater 
accuracy  in  all  descriptions  of  work.  After  showing 
other  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  general  adoption  of 
a decimal  system  of  measure  in  all  engineering  and  me- 
chanical worts  and  establishments,  and  proposing  that 
the  present  measure,  or  rule  of  eighths,  be  abandoned 
for  a rule  in  thousandths,  the  paper  concluded  by  show- 
ing, from  tables  exhibited,  the  nature  of  the  decimal 
system  proposed.  Mr.  Whitworth  then  showed  several 
metal  specimens  of  external  and  internal  guages  and  sizes, 
arranged  to  a nicety,  equal  to  1-5, booths  of  an  inch, 
on  the  system  proposed.  An  interesting  discussion  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  paper,  in  which  several  gentle- 
men took  part.  Some  were  for  adopting  the  plan 
immediately,  others  for  appointing'  a committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  or  to  report  upon  the  best  plan  of 
carrying  the  method  into  practice.  It  was  ultimately 
moved  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  seconded  by  Mr.  M‘ Connell, 
and  (with  one  exception)  carried  unanimously,  that  the 
meeting  pledged  itself  to  the  scale  of  one  inch,  and  that 
it  should  be  divided  into  1,000  parts. 


NEW  FURNACE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers,  held  last 
week  at  Birmingham,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Siemens,  “ On  a new  construction  of  furnace,  particularly 
applicable  where  intense  heatisrequired.”  The  furnace, 
as  at  present  constructed,  is  applied  to  the  melting  of 
metals.  A number  of  zigzag  passages  are  formed  of  fire 
brick.  There  are  two  fires,  and  the  draught  from  each 
passes  alternately  along  these  heated  passages.  So 
nearly  is  the  heat  absorbed,  that  what  ultimately  escapes 
up  the  chimney  is  only  at  about  200  to  300  degrees  Fall. 
It  had  been  used  for  about  three  months  in  a furnace  for 
iron  and^ steel,  and  the  result  showed  a saving  of  79  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  old  furnace,  turning  out  the 
same  quantity  of  metal. — Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Sheffield, 
observed  that  they  had  one  of  those  furnaces,  and  found 
the  consumption  to  be  so  small  that  he  had  the  particu- 
lars noted  during  six  days,  of  twenty-four  hours  per  day. 


The  consumption  was  1 ton  10  cwt.,  while  the  consump- 
tion for  the  same  period  by  the  old  furnace  was  7 tons  ; 
each  furnace  doing  the  same  description  of  work.  The 
furnace  had  been  applied  to  the  melting  of  cast  steel  with 
favourable  results.  The  average  for  melting  steel  was 
generally  5 tons  of  coal  to  1 ton  of  steel,  but  with 
this  furnace  they  melted  a ton  of  steel  with  considerably 
less  than  a ton  of  coal.  Besides  this,  there  was  no 
smoke  whatever  ; and  if  this  furnace  became  general  in 
Sheffield,  of  which  he  had  no  doubt,  they  would  be  in  a 
position  to  vie  with  any  atmosphere  in  the  world.  In 
answer  to  a question  as  to  whether  the  changing  of  the 
currents  in  the  regenerator- — thus  letting  in  cold  air  upon 
them  after  they  had  become  highly  heated — did  not 
damage  the  brickwork,  Mr.  Siemens  explained  that  in 
each  case  the  cold  air  came  first  against  the  part  least 
heated,  then  against  the  next,  taking  up  one  hundred  or 
two  hundred  degrees  at  each  stage,  and  on  this  account 
no  cracking  from  contraction  took  place. — Mr.  Fenton 
wished  to  know  how  iron  could  be  improved  by  this 
plan  ? — Mr.  Siemens  replied  that  the  puddling  had  not 
been  long  tried,  but  he  thought  it  might  arise  in  this 
way  : In  the  ordinary  furnace  there  was  a violent 

draught,  but  in  this  the  draught  was  small,  and  the 
flame  did  not  cut  the  iron  ; it  gave  an  intense  heat,  with 
a comparatively  quiet  atmosphere,  thus  less  oxide  of  iron 
was  produced.  The  iron  must  also  be  more  pure,  because 
fewer  particles  were  carried  over  to  it  from  the  fire. 
After  some  further  observations,  several  gentlemen  ex- 
pressed a hope  that  as  the  matter  was  a subject  of  such 
vast  importance  to  all  in  the  iron  trade  as  well  as  to  those 
who  used  iron,  Mr.  Siemens  would  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  furnishing  further  particulars. 


EXAMINATIONS  BY  THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN 
SOCIETY. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  resolved  to  hold  public 
examinations  at  stated  periods,  in  its  House,  Kildare 
Street,  Dublin,  with  the  view  of  affording  to  persons 
desirous  of  procuring  Commercial,  Manufacturing,  or 
Agricultural  Situations,  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
authentic  testimonials  of  their  qualifications;  and  it 
proposes  to  confer  on  deserving  Candidates  General  and 
Special  Certificates  of  Merit,  according  to  certain  regu- 
lations of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  principal. 
In  order  to  obtain  a General  Certificate,  Candidates  will 
be  required  to  answer  in  the  first  two  and  any  one  of 
the  remaining  General  Courses,  viz.  1.  Writing  and 
Composition ; 2.  Arithmetic ; 3.  Mensuration ; 4.  Geo- 
metry; 5.  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry  ; 6.  English 
History  ; 7.  Geography.  Candidates  who  shall  have 
obtained  the,  Society’s  General  Certificate  may,  on  suffi- 
cient answering,  obtain  Special  Certificates  of  Merit  in 
subjects  connected  with — Commercial  Pursuits,  Manu- 
facturing Pursuits,  Agricultural  Pursuits,  Horticultural 
Pursuits.  Candidates  for  the  Commercial  Certificate 
will  be  examined  in  Book-keeping,  English  History,  and 
Geography.  Candidates  for  the  Manufactures  Certifi- 
cate will  be  examined  in  Mensuration,  Mechanics  and 
Hydrostatics,  and  Chemistry.  ‘ Candidates  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Certificate  will  be  examined  in  Chemistry, 
Animal  Physiology  and  Zoology,  Geology,  and  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Agriculture.  Candidates  for  the  Horti- 
cultural Certificate  will  be  examined  in  Mensuration, 
Botany,  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture.  Can- 
didates in  Chemistry  will  be  examined  as  to  the  meaning 
and  use  of  Chemical  Symbols,  in  the  Chemistry  of  the 
Metalloids  and  of  the  chief  Metals  with  reference  par- 
ticularly to  the  following  Trades  and  Manufactures,  viz., 
Metallurgy  of  Lead,  Iron  and  Copper,  Dyeing,  Soap 
boiling,  Bleaching,  Tanning,  Pottery,  Brick  making, 
Manufacture  of  Gas,  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  of  Soda  Ash. 
The  following  books  may  be  consulted: — Wilson’s  Che- 
mistry, Gregory’s  Chemistry,  Fownes’  Chemistry,  Ele- 
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mentary  Chemistry  by  Sboffern.  In  Physiology  and 
Zoology,  the  general  principlesof  Animal  Phisiologyand 
Classification  of  Animals  will  form  the  chief  subject  of 
examination  ; and  from  Candidates  for  the  Agricultural 
Certificate  a practical  knowledge  of  the  most  important 
facts  concerning  the  Horse,  Ox,  Pig,  and  Sheep  will  be  re- 
quired. The  following  books  maybe  consulted  : — School 
Zoology,  by  Patterson,  Agassiz  and  Gould’s  Physiology. 
In  Botany,  the  examination  will  embrace  only  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  the  Classifi- 
cation of  Plants.  From  Candidates  seeking  the  Horti- 
cultural Certificate  a practical  knowledge  of  the  most 
usual  Garden  Plants  will  be  required.  The  following 
books  may  be  consulted  : — Lindley’s  School  Botany,  Hen- 
slow’s  Principles  of  Botany,  Outlines  of  Botany,  by  Bal- 
four. In  Geology,  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  the 
general  principles  of  the  science ; their  practical  know- 
ledge of  Rock  specimens  and  of  the  common  Ores  of  the 
useful  Metals  will  be  tested;  a knowledge  of  a few  of  the 
characteristic  fossils  will  be  required;  and  the  examina- 
tion will  also  embrace  a few  of  the  most  important  of  the 
applications  of  Geology  to  Agriculture,  Road  Making, 
Quarrying  and  Mining  Operations.  The  following  books 
may  be  consulted  : — Introductory  Text-book  to  Geology, 
by  Page,  Advanced  Text-book,  Richardson’s  Geology 
and  Palaeontology.  In  Agriculture,  Candidates  will  be 
examined  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  con- 
stituents of  Farm  Plants,  the  nature  ancl  constitution  of 
Soils,  the  nature  and  value  of  Farmyard  and  Artificial 
Manures.  They  will  also  be  required  to  exhibit  a gene- 
ral acquaintance  with  Farm  Practice,  such  as  the  nature 
and  use  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machines,  the 
Fencing,  Draining,  and  Valuation  of  Land ; the  con- 
struction of  Farm  Buildings  ; the  Culture  and  Rotation 
of  Farm  Crops;  the  Diseases  of  Cattle  and  their  Treat- 
ment, together  with  the  general  management  of  Live 
Stock.  The  following  books  may  be  consulted:— John- 
ston’s Agricultural  Chemistry,  Morton’s  Cyclopardia  of 
Agriculture,  Stephens’  Book  of  the  Farm,  Rham’s  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Farm,  Agricultural  Engineering.  In 
Horticulture,  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  the  Natu- 
ral History  of  Edible  Fruits  and  Culinary  Vegetables, 
and  their  varieties;  the  principles  of  Vegetable  Physio- 
logy, especially  in  their  application  to  the  several  Horti- 
cultural operations  of  Grafting,  Budding,  Pruning, 
Transplanting,  Hybridising,  &c. ; the  construction  and 
management  of  Hot-houses,  Stores,  &c. ; the  practice  of 
Floriculture.  The  following  books  may  be  consulted : — 
Lindley’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Book  of 
the  Garden,  by  MTntosh,  Loudon’s  Enclvclopsedia  of 
Gardening,  Niel’s  Fruit  and  Flower  Garden.  Prizes  in 
Money  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  answerers.  The  fol- 
lowing classes  of  persons  will  not  be  permitted  to  attend 
the  Society’s  Examinations  for  Certificates  of  Merit : — 1. 
Persons  under  15  years  of  age.  2.  Persons  who  intend 
to  return  to  school  for  the  purpose  of  resitming their  edu- 
cation. 3.  Persons  who  either  are,  or  have  been,  students 
of  a College  or  University.  4.  Certificated  Masters  of 
the  Board  of  National  Education,  or  of  any  other  public 
educational  body.  The  first  examination,  for  General 
Certificates  only,  will  be  held  in  the  Society’s  House. 
Iv'ildare-street,  Dublin,  on  Tuesday,  6th  of  October,  1857, 
and  following  days.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  give 
notice  to  the  Assistant-Secretary,  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
September,  1857,  of  their  intention  to  attend  this  exami- 
nation. Printed  forms  of  notice,  to  be  filled  up,  can  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Assistant-Secretary.  The  first 
examination  for  awarding  Special  Certificates  will  beheld 
in  the  year  1858,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 


FREE  LIBRARIES. 

The  Free  Libraries  Act  is  to  be  applied  to  Walsall. 
The  determination  has  been  come  to,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  at  a public  meeting 


of  the  ratepayers,  called,  upon  a requisition,  by  the 
mayor. — After  the  mayor  had  explained  that  the  library 
rate  could  never  exceed  one  penny  in  the  pound  pbr 
annum , that  none  but  burgesses  could  take  part  in  tile 
meeting,  and  that  two-thirds  must  give  their  approval 
before  the  act  could  be  adopted,  Mr.  Darwall  briefly  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  the  act,  expressing  his  surprise  that 
any  person  could  be  opposed  to  a measure  which  could 
not  fail  to  prove  beneficial,  and  the  expense  of  which 
must  of  necessity  be  so  small.  The  occupier  of  a £7 
house  could  not  possibly  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  than 
7d.  per  year  for  this  object,  and  for  this  trifling  contri- 
bution himself,  his  family,  and  his  friends  could  have 
access  to  a library,  reading  room,  and  museum,  free  of 
charge.  If  any  persons  present  objected  to  it  he  should 
be  happy  to  pay  their  rates  for  them. — Mr.  W.H.  Duig- 
nan,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  the  institution 
proposed  would  be  established  by  means  of  sub- 
scriptions ; the  rate  was  only  required  to  maintain  it  in 
existence.  He  would  give  £50  towards  it,  his  father 
would  give  another  £50,  and  if  necessary  he  would  give 
a further  sum  of  £50.  A rate  of  one  penny  in  the 
pound  would  produce  £240,  but  they  should  not  requite 
more  than  £100  a year  for  the  proposed  institution. — 
The  resolution  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
only  half-a-dozen  hands  being  held  up  against  it. — Mr. 
W.  H.  Duignan  offered,  if  the  persons  who  had  held  up 
their  hands  against  the  proposition  would  come  forward, 
to  give  them  a written  obligation  to  pay  the  rate  for 
them,  but  none  of  them  took  advantage  of  the  offer. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 

The  twenty-seventh  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  will  commence  in 
Dublin,  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  August,  1.857,  under 
the  direction  of  the  following  officers  : — 

President.— The  Rev.  H.  Lloyd,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
L.  & E.,  V.P.R.I.A.  Vice-Presidents. — The  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor;  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; 
the  Marquis  of  Kildare;  the  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  ; 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Dublin  ; Sir  William  R.  Hamilton, 
LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland  : Lieut. - 
Colonel  Larcom,  R.E.,  LL.D.,  F.Il.S. ; Richard  J. 
Griffith,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.  General 
Secretary. — Major-General  Edward  Sabine,  R.A.,  D.C.L., 
Treas.  & V.P.R.S.,  F.E.A.S.,  13,  Ashley-place,  Victoria- 
street,  London.  Assistant  General  Secretary. — John 
Phillips,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Reader  in  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  ; Magdalen-bridge,  Oxford. 
General  Treasurer. — John  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  6,  Queen- 
street-place,  Upper  Thames-street,  London.  Secretaries 
for  the  Meeting  at  Dublin. — Lundy  E.  Foote,  Esq.,  Royal 
Dublin  Society;  the  Rev.  Professor  Jellett,  Royal  Irish 
Academy  ; W.  Neilson  Hancock,  LL.D.,  Statistical  So- 
ciety, Dublin.  Treasurer  for  the  Meeting  at  Dublin.' — J. 
II.  Orpen,  LL.D.,  13,  South  Fred'erick-street,  Dublin. 

The  general  committee  will  meet  on  Wednesday;  the1 
26th  of  August,  at  one  p.m.,  for  the  election  of  sectional 
officers  and  the  despatch  of  business  usually  brought 
before  that  body.  On  this  occasion  there  will  be  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  council,  embodying  their  pro- 
ceedings during  the  past  year.  The  general  committee1 
will  meet  afterwards  by  adjournment. 

The  first  general  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  26th  of  August,  at  8 p.m.,  When  the  President  will 
deliver  an  address;  the  concluding  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day, the  2nd  of  September,  at  3 p.m.,  when  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  adjourned  to  its  next  place  of  meeting. 

At  the  evening  meetings,  which  will  take  place-  at  8 
p.m.,  discourses  on  certain  branches  of  science  will  he 
delivered,  and  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  general 
conversation  among  the  members. 

The  committees  of  sections  will  meet  daily,  from 
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Thursday  the  27th  of  August  to  Wednesday  the  2nd  of 
September  inclusive,  at  ten  a.m.  precisely  . 

The  sections  will  meet  daily,  from  Thursday  the 
27th  of  August  to  Tuesday  the  1st  of  September  inclu- 
sive, at  1 1 a.m.  precisely. 

The  following  are  the  sections  to  which  communica- 
tions may  be  presented: — Section  A.  Mathematics  and 
physics;  B.  Chemistry  and  mineralogy,  including  their 
applications  to  agriculture  and  the  arts ; C.  Geology;  D. 
Zoology  and  botany,  including  physiology ; E.  Geogra- 
phy and  ethnology  ; F.  Economic  science  and  statistics  ; 
G.  Mechanical  science. 

Notices  of  communications  intended  to  be  read  to  the 
Association,  accompanied  by  a statement  whether  the 
author  will  be  present  at  the  meeting,  may  be  addressed 
to  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Assistant- General 
Secretary,  Magdalen  Bridge,  Oxford ; or  to  Lundy  E. 
Foote,  Esq.,  Rev.  Professor  Jellett,  and  Dr.  Hancock, 
Local  Secretaries,  Dublin. 


MONSTER  COTTON-SPINNING  ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN  RUSSIA. 

A correspondent,  writing  from  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
8th  June,  says 

“ The  first  stone  of  a monster  manufactory  has  just 
been  laid.  It  will  comprise  a cotton-spinning  establish- 
ment and  a series  of  weaving  shops.  The  building  is  to  be 
raised  upon  the  Isle  of  Cronliolm,  situate  upon  the  Na- 
rova,  between  fire  two  cataracts  of  that  river.  It  is 
stated  that  the  spinning  departments  will  comprehend 
the  largest  building  in  the  whole  world,  and  will  im- 
measurably exceed  in  extent  the  vast  spinning  establish- 
ments of  the  United  States.  This  construction  will  be 
formed  as  a grand  square,  and  will  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  isle.  A large  portion  of  the  adjoining  ground  has 
been  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  building  habitations 
for  the  workmen,  and  a large  school  in  connection  with 
the  great  establishment.  The  contractors  for  the  joinery 
work  are  to  furnish  1,672  window  frames.  The  building 
will  be  lighted  by  from  15,000,  to  20,000  jets  of  gas.  St. 
Petersburg  being  unable  to  supply  Those  materials,  from 
60  to  80  vessels  are  constantly  employed  ill  the  convey- 
ance of  them  from  Narva.  The  number  of  workmen, 
engaged  is  fixed  at  3,000,  at  least.  The  edifice  is  to  be 
completed  in  three,  years,  but  a portion  of  the  spinning- 
department  is  to  be  ready,  for  work  in  one  year.  The 
capital  required  for  the  undertaking  has  been  already 
subscribed  for  in  shares,  which  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  directors  of  tire  scheme  and  some  foreigners.  The 
chief  director  is  M.  Jean  Frerichs,  of  Bremen,  residing 
provisionally  at  St.  Petersburg.  His  associates  are  the 
merchants  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  four  brothers  Khlondoff, 
Louis  Knoop,  Alexander  March,  and  M.  Soldatenkoff, 
merchant  of  Moseow.  Mr.  Richard  Barlow,  an  English 
merchant,  is  director  of  the  technical  works  (travaux 
techniques),  and  Mr.  Kolbe,  chief  administrator  of  the 
building,  and  the  framer  of  the  laws  of  the  society. 

“ The  first  stone  of  the,  colossal  edifice  was  laid  with 
great  pomp  and  circumstance  in  the  presence  of  the 
General  Baron  de  Krudener,  Commandant  of  Narva,  of 
all  the  founding  members,  and  of  an  enormous  assem- 
blage of  the  people.  The  first  stone,  was  laid  by  the 
pretre  evangelique,  who  prayed  for  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
to  descend  upon  the  undertaking.  The  second  stone  was 
laid  in  the  name  of  the  Government  by  Baron  de  Kru- 
dener ; and  M.  Soldatenkoff,  one  of  the  directors,  sealed 
the  gilded  metal  plate  upon  which  were  engraved  the 
names  of  the  founders  and  the  date  of  the  foundation. 
MM.  Alexander  March  and  Kolbe,  according  to  custom, 
placed  several  pieces  of  silver  money,  struck  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  a stone  hollowed  for  the  purpose. 

“ A magnificent  dinner,  to  commemorate  the  event, 
took  place  in  the  evening.” 


feme  fcmjwnimta. 

♦ 

CONFERENCE. 

Sin, — Will  you  kindly  insert,  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Journal  cf  the  Society  of  Arts , the  accompanying  let- 
ter, which  I have  received  from  the  Windsor  and  Eton 
Literary  Institute? 

It  refers,  as, you  will  see,  to  a speech  reported  in  your 
Journal  to  have  been  made  at  your  last  discussion,  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  a delegate  from  Windsor,  and  which 
speech  reflects  on  the  Committee  of  the  Bucks  and  Berks 
Lecturers’  Association,  (with  which  the  Windsor  Institute 
is  in  union),  as  regards  their  management  both  of  the 
Association  and  Examination.  1 am,  &c. 

EDWARD  HALE. 

Hon.  Sec.,  Bucks  and  Berks,  Lecturers’  Assoc. 

Eton  College,  July  3rd. 

(Copy.) 

Windsor  and  Eton  Literary,  Scientific  and 
Mechanics’  Institute. 

Short-street,  Windsor,  July  2,  1857. 

Rev.  Sir, — As  Chairman  at  a special  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  of  this  Institution,  held  this 
evening,  1 beg  to  inform  you,  in  reply  to  your  letter  to 
the  Committee  of  the  29tli  of  June  last,  that  at  such 
meeting,  your  letter  having  been  read,  it  was  resolved 
unanimously, 

“ That  the  Committee  of  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Me- 
chanics’ Institute  do  not  adopt  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  attributed  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  which  characterises  the  Bucks  and  Berks 
Lecturers’  Association  as  exclusive,  and,  by  implication, 
calls  in  question  the  impartiality  of  the  Examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Association.  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself 
disclaims  the  correctness  of  the  report  in  these  particu- 
lars, and  has  offered  to  give  a correct  expression  of  his 
remarks  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  a letter  to  the 
Journal  above  named.” 

I am,  Rev,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  TWINCH,  JUN.,  Chairman. 
The  Rev.  Edward  Hale,  lion.  Sec., 

Bucks  and  Berks  Lecturers’  Association. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  correct  a sentence  or  two  in  the 
report  of  what  I said  at  the  late  Conference,  with  regard 
to  the  Bucks  and  Berks  Lecturers’  Association.  As  the 
words  read,  I fear  they  do,  by  implication,  reflect  upon 
the  Examiners  appointed  by  that  body;  now  my  argu- 
ment was  directed  against  the  partial  composition  of  the 
Association  itself,  and  I had  no  intention  at  all  to  call  hi 
question  the  good  faith  of  the  gentlemen  who  act  as  its 
examiners ; indeed  I was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  any 
such  had  been  appointed. 

It  is  but  just  to  the  Association  to  say  further,  that  al- 
though its  members  are  chiefly  from  one  class  of  society, 
its  rules,  which  have  been  shown  to  me,  open  the  door  of 
admission  to  all  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  the 
spread  of  education  ; so  that  the  defect  in  its  composi- 
tion is  one  which  time  and  success  may  continually  im- 
prove. I am,  Sir,  your’s  respectfully, 

THOMAS  CHAMBERLAIN. 

July  2nd,  1857. 


SOCIETY’S  EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir,— Not  being  in  the  habit  of  reading  your  Journal, 
I was  surprised  and  pleased  to  learn,  in  perusing  the  last 
number,  which  was  kindly  lent  to  me  by  a friend,  that 
the  Society  of  Arts  have  a strong  predeliction  in  favour 
of  candidates  for  examination  who  shall  have  acquired 
their  information  mainly,  if  not  solely,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mechanics’  Institutions.;  I am  grati- 
fied in  learning  that  fact,  because  I know  that  many  of 
the  successful  competitors,  both  at  the  last  and  previous 
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examinations,  were  persons  who  had  received  amoderately 
good  education  before  joining  the  classes,  by  means  of 
which,  they  were  enabled  to  attend  the  Society  of  Arts 
examinations.  I am  one  of  those  plodding  self-taught 
individuals,  who  know  by  experience  the  labour  and 
cost  necessary  to  repair  so  great  a defect  as  that  of  a want 
of  early  mental  training.  It  is  just  and  generous,  and 
highly  politic,  that  the  Society  of  Arts  should  give  every 
encouragement  to  this  class  of  candidates.  1 do  not 
think  the  Society  should  attach  much  weight  to  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  secretaries  of  Institutions,  as  to  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  pupils  recommended.  Every  Institution 
will  be  anxious  to  send  as  many  of  its  most  gifted  mem- 
bers to  the  examinations  as  possible  ; and  the  secretary 
will  not,  as  a general  rule,  be  instructed  to  confine  his 
selection  to  those  who  have  been  solely  educated  at 
Mechanics’  Institutions ; nor  do  I personally  wish  that 
such  should  be  the  case  ; 1 am  only  anxious  that  a spirit 
of  fairness  should  be  exercised  at  these  invaluable  exami- 
nations, which  is  the  wish,  1 am  sure,  of  those  who  have 
instituted  them  for  the  good  of  the  community.  It  is. 
not  difficult  for  a youth  fresh  from  school,  where  he  has 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  several  years,  to  furbish  up 
the  knowledge  there  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  these 
examinations.  There  would  seem  to  be  less  merit  in 
such  a candidate,  than  in  him  who  foregoes  the  advan- 
tages which  time  and  money  will  purchase,  in  order  to 
attain  for  himself,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  that  men- 
tal aliment  which  has  been  denied  to  him  at  the  time  it 
was  most  needful  to  prepare  him  for  the  battle  of  life. 

In  conclusion,  1 beg  to  offer  to  the  Society  two  sug- 
gestions ; the  first  is  so  important  as  to  require  their 
gravest  consideration  ; and  the  second  would,  if  adopted, 
make  their  labours  better  known  and  more  widely  ap- 
preciated. My  suggestions  are  that  the  examinations 
should  take  place  in  the  evening , and  that  the  Journal 
should,  if  possible,  be  published  at  twopence,  even  though 
a loss  were  sustained  by  the  alteration. 

I am,  &c., 

EDWIN  UTLEY. 

A Member  of  the  Evening  Classes. 

Crosby-half,  Bishopsgate,  June  29,  1857. 


SILK  REELING.* 

Sin, — Presuming  that  any  information  relative  to 
improvements  in  silk -reeling  and  to  their  introduction 
into  this  country,  will  be  interesting  to  our  Society,  I beg 
to  furnish  you  with  some  particulars,  as  a practical  sup- 
plement to  the  paper  which  I had  the  honour  to  read 
before  our  Society  in  1855. 

I have  since  then  continued  a series  of  experiments, 
which  have  resulted  in  a system  of  machinery,  producing 
important  and  satisfactory  considerations.  Desirous  of 
having  my  invention  subjected  to  an  earnest  and  thorough 
test,  I sent  a machine  to  Avignon,  the  centre  of  the  silk 
producing  districts  of  France ; it  has  there  been  in  opera- 
tion about  two  months,  and  has  been  inspected,  and  with 
its  produce  examined,  by  some  of  the  mosteminentFrench 
and  Italian  reelers  and  merchants,  who  have  unanimously 
pronounced  it  to  be  superior  to  any  reeling  machinery 
hitherto  introduced  there.  They  recognise  an  economy 
in  the  raw  material  alone  to  exceed  10  per  cent.,  and 
anticipate  a complete  revolution  therefrom  in  the  pro- 
duction of  silk.  Negotiations  are  now  in  progress  for  a 
large  introduction  of  my  machinery  into  France. 

The  same  results  having  been  witnessed  hero  by  some 
reelers  from  Sardinia,  they  have,  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing my  system,  and  under  my  license,  organised  at 
at  Novara  a very  extensive  company,  named  Setificio 
Nationale,  (visited  and  reported  on  bv  the  Times  correspon- 
dent,) with  special  authority  from  the  king.  They  have 
already  ordered  a considerable  quantity  of  machinery 
from  this  country. 

* See  Mr.  Dickins’  paper  on  this  subject,  read  before  the 
Society  on  the  7th  Feb.,  1855,  and  printed  in  the  Journal, 
vol.  iii,  p.  197. 


I have  at  my  works  here  a full-size  machine,  (the  first 
of  a large  quantity,  which  I purpose  to  have)  demonstrat- 
ing the  practicability  of  reeling  silk  in  this  country  by- 
children  as  operatives,  instead  of  by  adult  and  experienced 
reelers  as  on  the  Continent;  the  employment  by  means 
of  my.  machinery  being  very  simple,  and  free  from  any 
excessive  or  painful  fatigue  or  injury  to  health.  There 
will  be  no  scarcity  of  supply  of  cocoons.  I find  mer- 
chants are  as  desirous  to  import  silk  in  that  as  in  any 
other  state. 

Should  any  members  of  our  Society  desire  to  see  this 
new  industry  in  its  early  but  practical  commencement, 
I shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving  them,  and  in  submit- 
ting the  operation  to  the  evidence  of  their  own  judg- 
ment. I am,  &c., 

THOMAS  DICKINS. 

Middleton,  July  1,  1857. 


The  following  is  the  extract  from  the  Times,  to  which 
the  foregoing  letter  refers : — 

The  SilkTkade  in  Piedmont. — Notwithstanding  the  very 
backward  state  of  all  agricultural  proceedings  in  consequence  of 
late  cold  winds,  with  rain,  which  succeeded  some  comparatively 
mild  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and,  although  the 
mulberry  trees  have  hardly  yet  begun  to  bud,  it  is  said  that 
many  engagements  have  already  been  made  for  cocoons  at. 
the  rate  of  75t.  the  miria.  A great  improvement  is  being  in- 
troduced here  in  machinery  for  winding  and  spinning  sills  direct 
from  the  cocoons,  according  to  an  invention  of  Mr.  Dickens,  of 
Middleton,  near  Manchester,  the  machinery  for  which  has  been 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Co.,  of  Stockport.  Some 
of  the  principal  manufacturers  in  this  country  speak  most  favour- 
ably of  this  system,  of  the  working  of  the  machinery,  and  the 
superior  quality  of  the  silk  produced  by  it.  I have  lately  teen 
an  immense  building  in  course  of  construction  at  Novara  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  system  on  a very  extensive 
scale.  It  is  the  property  of  a company  presided  over  by  the 
Cavaliere  Rossi,  the  Syndic  of  that  town,  aud  is  so  built  that, 
if  desired,  it  can  be  increased  to  four  times  its  present  size  with- 
out inconvenience,  but  even  in  its  existing  proportions  it  will 
have  12,000  spindles,  driven  by  two  12-horse  power  condensing 
engines,  and  employing  between  300  and  400  hands.  Mr. 
Emerson,  of  the  firm  of  Gordon  and  Co.,  is  superintending  the 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  building  and  putting  up  the 
machinery,  which,  it  ishoped,  will  be  ready  for  the  coming  crop, 
and  which,  if  successful,  is  likely  to  effect  a perfect  revolution 
in  the  silk  manufacture  of  this  country.  The  principal  advan- 
tages expected  from  this  system  are — the  power  to  reel  at  all 
seasons  any  kind.of  cocoons  not  positively  injured ; to  reel  with 
lukewarm  water  ; to  employ  children  as  operatives  ; to  obtain 
a more  even  and  elastic  thread ; a certainty  in  the  minimum  of 
twist  required,  thereby  avoiding  excess ; the  power  to  disengage 
or  set  in  motion  any  one  of  the  spindles  and  bobbins  without 
stopping  the  remainder ; a greater  extraction  of  silk  from  the 
cocoons , and  a vast  economy  in  cost  of  machinery,  in  wages,  in 
space,  and  in  power. — Turin  correspondent  of  the  Times. 


A REGULAR  SUPPLY*  OF  COTTON  VERSUS 
FLAX  AND  IIEMP. 

Sin, — Is  it  not  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
thousands  that  we  should  have  as  regular  a supply  of 
flax  and  hemp  as  cotton  ? 

During  the  late  war,  flax  and  hemp  rose  in  price,  in 
some  cases,  considerably  over  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Many  old  established  flax  spinners,  unwilling  to  disperse 
hands,  worked  on  at  a considerable  loss  to  themselves  and 
some  to  their  ruin  ; thousands  of  people  wei'q  reduced  to 
short  time  with  dear  provisions,  &c.  The  great  decrease 
in  our  exports  of  linen,  to  the  extent  of  some  thousands 
per  year,  plainly  showed  the  depressing  influence  of  the 
high  price  of  the  raw  material ; all  this  has  been  borne 
patiently,  and  little  or  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  it. 
What  would  have  been  said  had  file  cotton  spinner  passed 
through  the  same  ordeal.  The  proud  position  of  the 
cotton  manufacturer  is  not  for  its  superior  quality,  but 
from  the  uniform  supply,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  a less  costly  mode  of  preparation.  Could 
the  linen  manufacturer  get  as  regular  a supply  of  flax, 
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or  any  fibre  equal  to  it,  and  at  the  same  price,  calculating 
every  expense  of  working,  as  cotton,  we  should  soon  find 
tiie  linen  fabric  gain  the  preference.  But  is  there  not  a 
possibility  of  getting  a regular  supply  of  a material 
equal  to  flax  at  a cheap  rate  ? I believe  there  is,  if 
properly  investigated  ; but,  like  the  old  saying,  “ what’s 
every  body’s  business  is  no  one’s.”  Great  encouragement 
has  been  given  at  various  times  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
tor  the  introduction  of  new  fibres,  and  the  Society  has 
been  inundated,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  most 
promising  samples,  and  we  have  thought,  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  we  should  soon  be  independent  of  Russia 
tor  these  important  staples;  these  samples' have  created 
a sensation  for  the  time,  and  have  then  vanished  into  the 
museum  of  the  curious.  These  failures  may  be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  a practical  knowledge  of  fibres  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  so  as  to  produce  them 
upon  a large  scale  and  bring  them  into  the  market  at  a 
paying  price.  I do  not  think  that  any  subject  has  been 
more  zealously  prosecuted  with  so  little  real  practical 
science  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  To  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing I will  state  a few  facts.  A short  time  ago,  a London 
rope-maker  purchased  several  bales  of  Himalaya  hemp, 
at,  I believe,  about  £30  per  ton ; on  opening  several  bales, 
it  was.  found  the  hemp  was  twisted  into  little  lots, about 
the  thickness  of  a finger,  and  as  tight  as  the  strand  of  a 
rope ; the  hackling  of  it  cost  five  times  as  much  per  cwt. 
as  Russian  hemp  for  the  same  purpose,  and  at  this  price, 
the  workmen  could  not  get  a living  at  it ; it  was  packed 
up  and  sold  at  a public  auction,  at  a loss  of  50  per  cent. ; 
nearly  as  much  time  must  have  been  spent  in  depreciat- 
ing it  to  that  extent  as  in  the  whole  first  preparation, 
lhe.  mode  of  retting  hemp  in  Bombay  depreciates  its 
value  to  at  least  40  per  cent.  ; instead  of  steeping  it  in 
water,  it  is  buried  in  sand  or  mud  by  the  side  of  their 
livers,  thus  increasing  its  weight  ld'to  20  lbs.  per  cwt., 
not  only  to  the  partial  ruin  of  the  material,  but  to  the 
ruin  of  our  poor  workmen,  owing  to  the  find  sand  getting 
into  their  lungs.  In  several  cases  death  has  ensued 
from  it.  It  is  only  by  paying  the  hacklers  about  three 
hundred  per  cent,  more  than  for  the  Russian  hemp  for 
the  same  work  that  they  can  be  induced  to  do  it  at  all.  I 
could  name  many  instances  where  the  want  of  a practical 
knowledge  renders  goods,  if  not  unsaleable,  unremunera- 
tive,  which,  if  properly  treated,  Would  prove  valuable 
staple  articles.  I will  name  one  more  instance,  as  I 
think  through  Such  hints  the  error  may  be  corrected. 

Several  bales  of  pressed-packed  flax  straw  from  Australia 
has  been  recently  sold  by  public  auction  in  London,  real- 
ising a very  high  price,  namely,  £5  5s.  per  ton  ; large 
quantities  are  sold  in  this  country,  and  sold  for  less  than 
£4  per  ton.  1 merely  mention  this  to  show  the  Aus- 
tralian flax  straw  must  have  been  of  a superior  quality 
to  fetch  that  high  price,  and  yet  the  whole  proceeds  of  the 
sale  were  swallowed  up  in  freight,  charges,  &c.  By  the 
introduction  in.  Australia  of  some  not  very  expensive 
scutching  machines,  which  any  light  unskilled  labourers, 
either  male  or  female,  might  be  taught  the  use  of  in  a 
week,  about  six  hands  would  clean  from  30  to  40  cwt. 
of  clear  fibre  per  week ; thus,  to  every  six  tons  of  flax 
straw,  five  tons  would  be  left  behind  as  rubbish  ; the  re- 
maining ton  of  clear  fibre,  if  of  good  medium  quality, 
would  realise  here  about  £50.  Thus,  instead  of  a loss, 
the  introduction  of  a paying  staple  article  irrespective 
of  the  value  of  the  seed  would  have  been  the  result. 

The  fibre  I should  wish  more  particularly  to  draw 
public  attention  to  is  the  Rheea  fibre  of  India,  a species 
of  the  China  grass.  From  the  little  experience  I have 
had  of  it,  I consider  it  worth  more  than  all  the  fibres 
of  India  put  together.  It  is  adapted  for  general  pur- 
poses in  a most  extraordinary  degree,  from  the  finest 
thread  to  the  coarsest  canvass  and  cordage ; its  strength 
is  unequalled,  and  it  resists  wet  and  damp  more  than 
any  other  fibre,  with  the  exception  of  the  cocoa  nut 
fibre.  Now  let  us  examine  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
regular  supply  of  this  material.  Mr.  Henley,  who  was  > 


the  first  to  draw  attention  to  this  important  fibre  in 
India,  says,  that  by  paying  each  native  2£d.  per  day, 
three  tons  he  had  prepared  and  sent  to  this  country, 
were  sold  at  a loss.  Mr.  Henley  states  the  stalks  will 
not  rot  or  ret  (as  it  is  termed)  as  flax  or  hemp,  and 
that  the  natives  operate  on  each  single  stalk  by  break- 
ing it  in  halves  and  then  stripping  off  the  bark,  this  mode, 
no  doubt,  answering  every  purpose  for  the  few  fishing- 
lines  and  nets  required  for  their  own  use.  But  now 
there  is  a demand  for  tons  instead  of  lbs.  The  pro- 
duce of  fibre  to  the  acre  is  inost  extraordinary,  three 
cuttings  per  year  producing  from  one  to  one  and  a-half 
tons  of  clear  fibre  per  acre,  flax  being  only  from  three 
to  five  cwt.  per  acre. 

We  come  now  to  the  question,  cannot  British  science 
be  brought  to  bear  to  clean  it  at  a cheap  rate  ? 1 believe 
it  can,  and  if  so,  it  can  be  produced  cheaper  than  any 
other  fibre.  But,  irrespective  of  the  Rheea  fibre,  our 
various  colonies  are  teeming  with  fibres.  A series  of 
beautiful  samples  have  been  sent  from  Port  Natal,  one 
of  which  is  quite  equal  to  Italian  hemp,  used  now  by 
our  government  in  preference  to  the  Russian  hemp,  also 
a fine  plantain  fibre,  superior  to  that  from  Manilla.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  have  these  beautiful  samples,  if  on  re- 
ceiving them  in  bulk  we  find  them  spoilt  in  preparing  or 
packing,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  sample  bales 
recently  sent  from  India.  It  is  high  time  we  were  up 
and  stirring  in  this  matter,  and  should  endeavour  to  see 
if  we  cannot  be  a little  more  practical,  or  we  shall  soon 
lose  our  export  trade  in  cordage.  Our  exports  in  cor- 
dage show  an  increase,  but  a large  portion  of  this  is  of 
Russian  manufacture.  Are  we  getting  so  rich  as  a nation 
that  we  can  afford  to  despise  our  lesser  manufactures  and 
make  it  a matter  of  indifference  whether  our  own  people 
are  employed  or  not,  or  whether  we  are  only  to  be  the 
great  receiving  house  for  the  export  of  other  nations’ 
goods?  1 visited  Russia  in  1851,  and  from  what  I then 
saw  I could  plainly  see  they  would  gradually  get  the 
export  trade  of  cordage  into  their  own  hands.  1 heard 
they  had  only  established  English  rope  making  ma- 
chinery about  15  years,  and  they  were  then  making,  in 
two  establishments  at  St.  Petersburg!),  nearly  as  much  as 
all  the  London  ropemakers,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
for  exportation ; and,  irrespective  of  what  they  send 
here,  they  ship  direct  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  yarn  is  spun  by  the  serfs  in  the  country,  at 
a most  extraordinarily  low  price. 

But  why  should  even  one  of  our  manufactures  as  an 
export  be  lost  if  it  could  be  prevented  ? but  this  is  not  the 
worst  feature,  as  was  plainly  shewn  during  the  last  war. 
The  manufacturers  of  Russian  fibres,  while  so  dependent 
on  them  for  a supply,  must  always  be  in  jeopardy  of  being- 
ruined  upon  the  bare  rumour  of  a war  with  Russia,  which 
I,  with  hundreds  of  others,  have  bitterly  experienced.  1 
think  it  was  in  1836  or  37  (I  speak  from  memory),  there 
was  then  a mere  rumour  of  a war  with  Russia;  hemp 
went  up  from  £30  to  upwards  of  £40  per  ton,  shortly 
after  we  had  taken  a large  contract  requiring  a supply  of 
hemp  and  flax.  From  a long  study  of  this  subject  I am 
quite  convinced  that  this  state  of  things  could  be  entirely 
remedied,  once  and  for  ever,  by  the  application  of  a little 
common  sense  and  no  very  large  amount  of  capital,  if 
honestly  carried  out  in  a judicious  way.  There  is  suffi- 
cient machinery  in  existence  that  could  be  adapted  for 
anything  required  ; it  only  wants  the  application.  What 
can  be  of  greater  importance  to  a maritime  country  like 
Britain,  than  a regular  and  cheap  supply  of  raw  material 
for  cordage,  canvass,  &c.,  &c.,  second  only,  I suppose,  to 
the  great  cotton  supply  question.  What  I should  re- 
commend would  be  simply  this,  send  out  one  or  two  prac- 
tical manufacturers  to  our  colonies,  persons  of  inventive 
minds,  not  only  acquainted  with  the  retting  and  scutch- 
ing flax,  but  possessed  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
various  machines  for  that  purpose,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  value  and  uses  of  various  fibres.  A small  quan- 
? tity  of  machinery  might  be  taken  out  for  experimental 
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purposes,  these  persons  might  give  instructions  in  the  mode 
of  preparing,  sorting,  packing,  &c.,  &c.  Should  these 
hints  from  a practical  manufacturer,  who  has  for  years 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  is  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  to 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  thousands,  that  of  getting 
a regular  and  cheap  supply  from  our  own  possessions, 
not  only  to  compete  with  Russia  but  to  be  independent  of 
her,  be  acted  upon,  it  would  give  our  manufacturing  interest 
such  an  impetus  as  was  never  known  before.  Hoping,  sir, 
that  something  will  be  done,  so  that  it  will  not  still  end 
in  talk,  as  hitherto,  and  leaving  the  subject  in  your  hands, 
I am,  &c.,  EDWIN  WARD  TRENT. 

Park  Hemp  Works,  Old  Ford,  June  16,  1857. 


framimtgs  jof  Institutions. 


Reading. — The  members  of  the  Literary,  Scientific, 
and  Mechanics’  Institution  met  in  their  large  room  on 
Monday,  the  8th  of  June,  for  the  transaction  of  the 
annual  business.  The  attendance  was  rather  larger  than 
usual,  and  considerable  interest  was  displayed  in  the 
welfare  and  proceedings  of  the  Institution.  Dr.  Cowan 
presided.  The  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Boobne,  in  the 
absence  of  their  Treasurer  (Mr.  Chas.  Stephens)  read 
the  financial  statement,  showing  a balance  in  favour  of 
the  Institution,  on  the  year  1856-7,  of  £24  5s.  Id.  Mr. 
Boorne  then  read  the  report  of  the  directors,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  Institution,  during  the  sixteen  years 
of  its  existence,  has  ministered  largely  to  the  general  in- 
formation, intellectual  improvement,  and  rational  recrea- 
tion of  all  ages  and  classes,  and  that  at  the  present  time 
it  occupies  a place  in  the  town  which  it  could  not  re- 
linquish without  occasioning  a blank  which  would  sen- 
sibly be  felt,  if  not  regretted,  by  all.  It  is  considered 
that  not  only  the  members,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  generally,  are  indebted  to  its  agency  for  the  means 
of  intellectual  improvement  and  recreation  to  an  extent 
which  few,  if  any,  towns  of  similar  circumstances  enjoy. 
The  directors  state  that  the  subscriptions  of  the  enrolled 
members  of  the  Institution  do  not  amount  to  half  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Institution,  limited  as  they  are  by 
the  utmost  watchfulness  and  economy.  The  expenses 
of  the  past  year  do  not  exceed  the  average  of  preceding 
ones,  but  the  regular  subscriptions  (as  was  anticipated 
n last  year’s  report)  have  fallen  off,  consequent  on  the 
s tablishment  of  somewhat  similar  Institutions  in  the 
town.  Notwithstanding  this  result,  it  is  gratifying  to 
the  directors  to  find  that  the  support  from  other 
sources  has  been  such  as  to  make  the  gross  receipts 
for  the  year  cover  all  expenses,  and  leave  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Institution  of  £24  5s.  Id.  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  gratifying  when  it  is  con- 
sidered there  has  been  a gradual  progress  for  several 
successive  years,  the  balance  against  the  Institution  di- 
minishing year  by  year,  and  that  this  is  the  first  year  they 
have  had  to  report  so  favourable  a result  as  a balance 
in  hand.  The  directors  refer  to  some  of  their  sources  of 
income  which  have  contributed  to  their  success,  and  point 
out  that  the  Fete  at  Wliiteknights  Park  (so  liberally 
placed  at  their  service  by  the  Baron  Goldsmid),  whilst 
affording  to  the  membersand  their  friends  a day  of  inno- 
cent recreation  and  enjoyment,  resulted  in  a profit  of  no 
less  a sum  than  £02.  With  a less  pecuniary  result,  but 
prompted  by  a similar  spirit  of  kindness  and  liberality, 
the  Reading  Choral  Society  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Institution  the  proceeds  of  their  “ open  night.”  To  the 
Baron  Goldsmid,  to  the  Reading  Choral  Society,  and 
its  conductor,  Mr.  Dawson,  the  thanks  of  the  Institution 
are  eminently  due ; also  to  T.  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  of  Arbor- 
field  Hall,  for  a donation  of  five  guineas,  which  places 
that  gentleman  among  the  Life  Governors  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  corporation  having  received  from  the  govern- 
ment a grant  Of  their  volumes  of  “ Patents  and  Inven- 
tions,” and  being  desirous  to  give  them  the  fullest  publi- 


city, have  made  this  Institution  the  depository  for  them, 
paying  the  expense  of  the  necessary  shelves.  These  very 
valuable  works  are  under  the  care  of  the  librarian,  and 
are  accessible  to  the  public.  To  the  library  about  1 00 
vols.  have  been  added  during  the  year,  and  many  of  the 
books  which  stood  most  in  need  of  it  have  been  rebound. 
About  50  vols.  have  been  the  gift  of  a gentleman  (G. 
Taylor,  Esq.),  whose  liberality  the  directors  have 
had  to  acknowledge  in  previous  years.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  issued  during  the  year  is  3,350. 
At  the  'present  time  there  are  no  classes  in  existence 
amongst  the  members,  a circumstance  regretted  by  the 
directors,  as  they  are,  when  well  conducted,  the  means  of 
considerable  self-improvement.  During  the  ensuing 
winter  it  is  hoped  several  will  be  established,  towards 
which  the  directors  will  give  every  encouragement  and 
facility.  The  lecture  list — an  important  and  attractive 
feature  in  the  operations  of  the  Institution — has,  in  the 
variety  of  the  subjects,  number  of  lectures,  and  the  talent 
and  ability  of  the  lecturers,  sustained  the  high  character 
of  former  years.  The  lectures  have  previously  (with  one 
slight  exception)  been  an  expense  in  the  aggregate  to  the 
Institution,  and  some  years  have  drawn  largely  on  its 
funds.  This  year,  it  will  be  observed,  the  receipts  have 
been  in  excess  of  the  expences,  and  have  contributed  £14 
to  the  account  of  the  Institution . Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  high  character  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
lectures,  and  the  practice  of  other  Institutions,  the  direc- 
tors concluded  to  alter  the  charge  for  admission  to  nOn- 
members  from  6d.  to  Is.,  and  although  the  result  on  the 
whole  justified  such  alteration,  it  is  their  intention  to 
return  another  winter  to  the  former  admission  fee  to  non- 
members, as  they  do  not  regard  even  this  financial 
advantage  as  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  attendance 
numerically,  which  cannot  but  be  accompanied  in  many 
cases  with  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  lecturer  and 
the  audience.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  very  rev. 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  other  gentlemen  who  have 
lectured  gratuitously,  have  placed  the  Institution  under 
great  obligations,  and  to  them  the  directors,  in  the  name 
of  the  members,  tender  their  most  cordial  thanks.  Mr. 
Alderman  Walfokd  moved,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Bartlett 
seconded,  the  resolution,  “ That  the  report  now  read  be 
received  and  adopted,”  which  vras  carried  unanimously. 
The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  their 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  when  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  Institution,  and  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed  to  Dr.  Cowan  and  the  officers. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Toes.  Zoological,  9. 

Wed.  United  Service  Inst.,  8|.  Rev.  F.  R.  A.  Glover,  Her  Ma 
jestv's  Chaplain  at  Cologne,  “Euclid  rendered  practically 
available  to  the  exigencies  of  Military  Service  in  the  uses 
of  the  Instrument  called  the  Polymoter.” 

Fill.  United  Service  Inst.,  3.  Lieut.  D.  C.  Walker,  R.E.,  “ On 
Military  Tactics.” 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  rATF.NTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From,  Gazette,  July  3.] 

Dated  22nd  April , 1857. 

1126.  James  Sharpies,  Crawshaw  Booth,  near  Rawtenstall,  Lanca- 
shire— Improvements  in  drying  cotton  and  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances or  materials. 

Dated  12 th  May,  1867. 

1330.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  London,  Paris, 
and  Brussels — An  improved  hydraulic  motor.  (A  commu- 
nication.) 

Dated  26M  May,  1867. 

M62.  Thomas  Bullock,  4,  Skinner-place,  Holloway— The  construc- 
tion of  water-closets  upon  tho  principle  of  self-action  and 
self  cleansing,  called  the  self-cleansing  water-closet. 

1464.  William  Robertson,  Glasgow— Improvements  in  pistons,  and 
in  apparatus  connected  therewith. 

1466.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane— Improved  count- 
ing apparatus,  applicable  for  counting  envelope^,  cards, 
printed  papers,  or  other  articles  that  require  to  be  put  up  in 
packets  or  parcels  containing  fixed  numbers.  (A  communi- 
cation.) 
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1468.  Alphonse  Coutant,  Paris—Improvements  in  forging  and  rolling 
iron  wheels  for  railways. 

1470.  John  Crossley,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire— Improvements  in 
machinery  for  grinding  and  smoothing  glass,  marble,  and 
other  substances. 

Dated  21th  May , 1857. 

1482.  William  Hart,  Brigg,  Lancashire — Improvements  in  signal 
lamps. 

1484.  William  Stettinius  Clark,  133,  High  Holborn— Improvements 
in  machines  for  producing  artificial  ices  from  cream  and  other 
liquids.  (A  communication.) 

1486.  William  Stettinius  Clark,  133,  High  Holborn— Improvements 
in  copying  presses.  ( A commu  nication. ) 

1488.  James  Sutcliffe,  Manchester— Improvements  in  water-guages. 

1490.  William  Holland,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  umbrellas 
and  parasols. 

1492.  Henry  Crompton,  Farn worth,  Lancashire— Certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  stretching  woven  fabrics. 

1496.  William  Sawney,  Beverley,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in  win- 
nowing or  corn- dressing  machines. 

1498,  Virginie  Bacqueville-Pieters,  Paris—Improvements  in  outside 
blinds  or  shades  for  windows,  doors,  and  other  places. 

1500.  Randal  Cresswell,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street — Improve- 
ments in  grease  or  lubricating  boxes  for  axles  and  other 
rotary  parts  of  machinery. 

1502.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street— Improvements 
in  distilling  and  in  apparatus  employed  therein.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

1504.  Louis  Joseph  Almidor  Danne,  Caen,  France — Manufacturing 
gutta-percha  glue,  and  applying  the  said  glue  to  various  new 
purposes. 

1608.  Edward  Paige  Griffiths,  High-street,  Camberwell— Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  beating  the  whites  of  eggs  and  other 
fluids  and  matters. 

1510.  William  Hale,  Swan-walk,  Chelsea — Improvements  In  rolling 
iron  and  steel. 

1512.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane — Certain  improved 
apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

Dated  28th  May , 1&57. 

1514.  Nathaniel  Cox,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  railways.  (A 
communication.) 

Dated  2Wi  May , 1857. 

1516.  William  Wilber,  New  York,  U.S. — Hot-air  apparatus  for 

hulling  and  extracting  oils  from  oleaginous  seeds. 

1517.  Thomas  Willis  and  George  Chell,  Longsiglit— Improvements 

in  machinery  for  spinning,  doubling,  and  winding  yarn  and 
thread. 

1518.  Charles  Fleet,  Brighton — An  improvement  or  improvements 

in  the  manufacture  of  printing  ink.  (A  communication.) 

1520.  James  Merrylees,  Paisley,  Renfrew,  N.B. — Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  or  production  of  ornamental  fabrics. 

Dated  30 th  May , 1857. 

1524.  William  Stettinius  Clark,  133,  High  Holborn — Improvements 
in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  an  instrument  for 
sharpening  watch  cleaning  sticks  used  by  watchmakers,  said 
instrument  being  also  applicable  to  the  sharpening  of  small 
wooden  cylinders  for  other  purposes,  such  as  lead  pencils, 
&c.  t A communication.) 

1526.  Edouard  Alexandre,  Palis— Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  organs  and  other  similar  musical  instruments. 

1528,  Dr.  Hermann  Bleibtreu,  Alum  Works,  near  Bonn-on-tlie- 
Rhine— A new  mode  of  preparing  coke  for  metallurgical 
processes. 

1530.  John  James  and  William  Daykin  Grimshaw,  Southampton — 
An  improved  screw  propeller  for  propelling  ships  or  other 
navigable  vessels  through  water. 

1532.  Jean  Salles,  Paris — An  improved  safety  lock. 

1534.  George  Watson  Pye  and  Thomas  Oldknow,  Nottingham — Im- 
provements in  machinery  for  manufacturing  bobbin  net  or 
twistlace. 

1536.  Thomas  Sherratt,  South-square,  Gray’s-inn — Improvements  in 
time-keepers. 

Dated  1 st  June , 1857. 

1540.  William  Henry  Walenn,  68,  Chancery -lane— Improvements  in 
the  electric  deposition  of  metals  and  metallic  alloys. 

1548.  Richard  Wright,  Brighton — Improvements  in  steam  boilers. 

Dated  4 th  June , 1857. 

1671.  Cherie  Martel,  Boulogne -sur-Mer — An  improvement  in  fire- 
arms. 

Dated  5th  June , 1857. 

1588.  James  Moms,  Clapham — Certain  improvements  in  connecting 
the  rails  of  railways,  and  in  supporting  the  same. 

Dated  9th  June , 1857. 

, 1604.  John  Bickford,  Crediton,  Devon — Improvements  in  machinery 

for  cutting  gutters  for  irrigating  land  and  for  cutting  other 
surface  drains  or  gutters. 

1606.  William  .Wright,  Forth-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne — Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  feeding  fires  and  furnaces  with  fuel, 
id  1608.  Isaac  Whitesmith  and  William  Whitesmith,  Glasgow,  N.B. 

y Improvements  in  weaving, 

id  [ 1610.  Clement  Auguste  Kurtz,  and  Louis  Alcide  Nori,  Paris—Im- 

provements in  extracting  the  colouring  matter  from  gum  lac 
it-  and  other  similar  substances,  and  in  treating  the  residues 

thereof. 

in  ' 1614.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — An  improved 

arrangement  or  construction  of  cut-off  gear  for  steam-en- 
gines. (A  communication.) 


1616.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — An  improved 
construction  of  faucet  or  cock.  (A  communication.) 

1618.  George  Mumby,  Cloudesley-square,  Islington — Improvements 
in  machinery  for  sewing,  embroidering,  and  other  orna- 
mental work. 

1620.  George  Baxter,  Northampton-square— Improvements  in  print- 
ing in  colours. 

Dated  10 th  June , 1857. 

1623.  James  Brown,  Aldgate — An  improvement  in  the  manufacture 

of  paper. 

1624.  Joseph  Sharp  Bailey,  Keighley,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in 

machinery  for  combing  wool  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

1625.  Griffith  Jarre tt,  London — Improvements  in  apparatus  for  print- 

ing or  endorsing  in  colours  on  paper  or  other  surfaces,  being 
improvements  upon  the  invention  secured  to  him  by  Letters 
Patent,  dated  the  29th  day  of  July,  1853. 

1026.  Maxwell  Miller,  Glasgow,  N.B. — Improvements  in  cocks,  taps, 
or  valves. 

1627.  William  Gorse  and  Samuel  Pollock,  Birmingham — New  or 

improved  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  other 
articles  of  1 ike  manufacture. 

1628.  Thomas  Humphrey  Roberts,  Stonehouse — Improvements  in 

the  manufacture  of  casks. 

1629.  George  Sampson  and  Joseph  Sampson,  Bradford,  and  Elijah 

Ledger,  Lofthouse,  near  Wakefield — Improvements  in  means 
or  apparatus  for  effecting  the  folding  or  rigging  of  woven 
fabrics. 

1630.  Arthur  Dunn,  Dalston — An  improvement  in  preparing  and 

packing  tooth  powder. 

1631.  Michael  Puddefoot,  Queen’s-terrace,  Woolwicli-road,  Green- 

wich— Improvements  in  mowing  machines. 

1632.  Etienne  Lemoine,  Paris — Improvements  in  gas-meters. 

1633.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery- lane — Improvements  in 

reaping  machines.  (A  communication. ) 

1634.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improvements  in 

the  construction  and  mode  of  propelling  and  steering  navi- 
gable vessels.  (A  communication.) 

1635.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improvements 

in  printing  machinery.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  11  th  June , 1857. 

1637.  Arthur  Folson,  Boston,  U.S. — Improvements  in  the  construc- 

tion of  tunnels  or  ways  under  water. 

1638.  Daniel  Joseph  Daly,  Tuckey-street,  Cork — Improvements  in 

venting  casks  and  in  preserving  them  from  bursting  by  the 
action  of  the  liquors  contained  therein. 

1639.  James  Robertson,  Glasgow,  N.B. — Improvements  in  lifting, 

lowering,  transporting,  and  regulating  the  motion  of  heavy 
bodies. 

1640.  James  Shaw  and  Hugh  Shaw,  Waterhead  Mill,  near  Oldham — 

Certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  pre- 
paring and  spinning  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

1641.  Josiah  Latimer  Clark,  35,  Adelaide-road,  Haverstock-hill — 

Improvements  in  apparatus  for  conveying  letters  or  parcels 
between  places  by  the  pressure  of  air  and  vacuum. 

1643.  William  Wilkins,  Leicester — Improvements  in  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  looped  fabrics. 

Dated  12 th  June.  1857. 

1646.  James  Buchanan,  Glasgow,  N.B. — Improvements  in  the  ma- 

nufacture and  finishing  of  heddles  or  healds  for  weaving, 
parts  of  which  improvements  are  applicable  to  the  preparing 
and  weaving  of  fibrous  materials. 

1647.  Thomas  Rutter  and  James  Banister,  Birmingham— Improve 

mentsin  umbrellas  and  parasols. 

1649.  George  Davies,  1,  Serle-street,  Lincoln’s-inn — Improved  appa- 

ratus for  weighing  grain  and  other  articles,  to  be  called  “ the 
electro-magnetic  grain  scale.”  ( A communication. ) 

1650.  Benjamin  Noakes  and  Frederic  John  Wood,  Spa-road — A me- 

thod of,  and  apparatus  to  be  employed  in,  the  sealing  of  the 
joints  in  metallic  casks  and  other  similar  vessels. 

1651.  Edward  Brasier,  Stepney— Improvements  in  treating  flax, 

hemp,  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  and  in  the  machinery  em 
ployed  therein. 

1652.  Charles  d’Ambly,  Stuttgart,  Wurtemberg — Improvements  in 

cutting  and  preparing  horn.  ( A communication. ) 

1653.  Carl  Gustaf  Carlcman,  31,  Jewin-crescent — Improvements  in 

submerged  propellers  for  propelling  vessels. 

1654.  Malcolm  Macdonald,  Glasgow,  N.B.— Improvements  in  wash- 

ing, bleaching,  cleansing,  and  preparing  textile  fabrics  and 
materials. 

1655.  Eugbne  Barsanti  and  Felix  Matteucci,  Florence— Improved 

apparatus  for  obtaining  motive  power  from  gases. 

1656.  Clarance  Brazil,  Cliorlev,  Lancashire — Improvements  in  looms 

for  weaving. 

1657.  George  Lister,  Rivers,  near  Dursley,  Gloucestershire— An  im- 

provement in  carding  engines. 

Dated  13 th  June , 1857. 

1660.  Robert  Mushet,  Coleford,  Gloucestershire— Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  cast  steel. 

1662.  Chapman  March,  Alwalton  Mills,  Huntingdon — Improvements 

in  obtaining  motive  power. 

1663.  Etienne  Cominal,  Paris— Improvements  in  printing  shawls  and 

other  tissues. 

1664.  Thomas  Moreton  Jones,  Cambridge-villas,  Fulham — Improve- 

ments in  apparatus  for  cutting  and  gathering  fruit  and 
flowers. 

1665.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane— An  improvement 

in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  ( A communication.) 

1666.  Helmuth  Gartner,  Mount-gardens,  Lambeth— An  improved 

construction  of  engine  for  raising  and  discharging  water. 
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Dated  15 ih  June , 1857. 

1667.  Thomas  Heaton,  Bolton,  Lancashire — Improvements  in  self- 

acting doors  and  gateways. 

1668.  Charles  Vero  and  James  Everitt,  Atherstone — Improvements 

in  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  other  coverings  for  the  head, 
and  in  machinery  or  apparatus  to  he  employed  in  the  said 
manufacture. 

1669.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields — Improvements 

in  quadrants,  sextants,  and  other  similar  instruments.  (A 
communication.) 

1671.  William  Edward  Newton,  G6,  Chancery-lane — Improvements 

in  puddling  iron,  and  in  the  furnaces  and  apparatus  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  (A  communication.) 

1672.  Frederick  Levick,  junr.,  and  John  James,  Cwm  Celyn  and 

Blaina  Iron  Works,  Monmouth — An  improved  construction 
of  hot  blast  stove. 

1673.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery- lane — Improved  means 

of  registering  the  performance  of  railway  trains.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

1674.  Edmund  Thompson,  Scawby-with-StiU’ton,  Lincolnshire— 

Improvements  in  pianoforte  hammers. 

1675.  William  Young,  Queen-street,  Cheapside — Improvements  in 

lamps  and  burners. 

Dated  16 th  June , 1857. 

1677.  Thomas  Wilkes  Lord,  Leeds,  Yorkshire— A certain  improve- 
ment in  machinery  for  carding  flax,  tow,  and  other  fibrous 
substances. 

1679.  Stephen  Holman,  103,  Douglas  street,  New-cross — Improve- 
ments in  force  pumps. 

1681.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery- lane — An  improved 
mode  of,  and  apparatus  for,  feeding  in  fuel  to  furnaces  and 
fireboxes.  (A  communication.) 

1683.  William  Alexander  Edwards,  Hereford-cottage,  Denmark  - 
road,  Camberwell — Improvements  in  apparatus  for  sepa- 
rating iron  and  other  matters  from  ores  and  other  substances. 
1685.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield,  Loughborough-park,  Brixton — 
Improvements  in  the  construction  of  wheels  and  axle  boxes. 
(A  communication.) 

1687.  William  Barnard  de  Blaquiere,  50,  Pall-mall— Improvements 
in  connecting  the  ends  of  submarine  electric  telegraph  cables. 
Dated  11th  June , 1857. 

1689.  Philipp  Kurten,  Cologne,  Prussia— An  improved  process  of 
manufacturing  mottled  soap. 

1695.  Frederick  Warner,  Je win-crescent,  Cripplegate — Improve- 
ments in  supplying  water  to  water  closets  and  other  vessels. 
1697.  Henry  Brinsmead,  Fore-street,  St.  Clements,  Ipswich— Im- 
provements in  machinery  for  dressing  corn. 

1699.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improvements  in 
machinery  for  forging  nails  and  other  articles.  (A  commu- 
nication.) 

Dated  18 th  June , 1857. 

1701.  George  Pemberton  Clark,  Newark,  U.S. — An  improved  safety- 
valve  for  steam  boilers. 

1703.  Thomas  Ward,  Great  Bridge,  Staffordshire — An  improvement 
or  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  strip  and  hoop  iron. 
1705,  William  Joseph  Thompson,  North  Shields— Improvements  in 
machinery  for  preparing  small  coal  and  other  matters  to  be 
used  as  fuel.  (A  communication.) 

1707.  Qeorge  Washington  Charlwood,  14,  Tavistock-row,  Covent- 
garden — Improvements  inmachines  for  mowing  and  reaping. 
(A  communication.) 

1709.  Horace  Hollister  Day,  New  York,  U.S. — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  elastic  fabrics. 

Dated  19 th  June , 1857. 

1711.  James  Champion,  Manchester— Improved  arrangements  of 
spindles  and  flyers,  applicable  to  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
preparing,,  spinning  and  doubling  fibrous- materials. 

1713.  Thomas  Spencer,  21,  Southampton-place,  Euston-square — Cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  . purification  of  water,  and  other 
fluid  and  gaseous  bodies. 

1715.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-innrfields— Improvements 
in  pressure  guages.  ( A communication.) 

1717.  Horace  Hollister  Day,  New  York,  U.S. — An  improved  method 
of  treating  or  purifying  gutta  perclia.  ( A communication.) 
1719.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Clianoery -lane— Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  railway  crossings.  (A  communication.) 
Dated  7X11  h June , 1857. 

1721.  Edward  Kirk,  James  Leadbetter,  and  Charles  Wilson,  Leeds — 
Certain  improvements  in  tho  manufacture  of  trunks,  boxes, 
and  other  similar  depositories. 


1723.  Edward  Vincent  Gardner,  24,  Norfolk- street,  Middlesex  Hos  - 
pital-Improvements in  the  means  employed  for  bailing 
fuel  and  in  the  distribution  of  heat. 

1725.  Thomas  Grahame,  Upper  Seymour-street,  Portman-square — 
Improvements  in  facilitating  the  passage  of  carriages-pn 
inclines  of  railways. 

1727.  Henry  Dunington,  Nottingham — An  improvement  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cotton  and  silk  and  other  warp  pile  fabrics. 

1729.  Edwin  Clark,  20,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  and  Jo- 
seph Henry  Tuck,  22,  Pall-mall — Improvements  in  blocking 
or  supporting  ships  and  other  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
docking  them. 

1731.  Lockington  St.  Lawrence  Bunn,  Walbrook— Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  Wellington  boots, 

1733.  Thomas  Ford  Caldicott,  Boston,  U.S.— Iipproyementsiupla^neg. 
(A  communication.) 

1735.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  C liancery-lane-^C ertflin  im- 
provements in  looms  for  circular  weaving,  partly  applicable 
to  other  purposes.  (A  communication.)  , miiltiA'- 

1737.  Charles  Fletcher,  Gloucester— Improved  machinery  for ,hl&king 
bricks,  tiles,  and  other  articles  of  clay  or  plastic  materials. 


* — : 

Invention  protected  for  Six  Months  by  tee  DEPbsitf  e£  a 
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1195,  Jolui  Bourne,  9,  Billiter-street — An  improved -steam- train  fop 
shallow  rivers. — 26tlr  June,  385W  ' 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  17,  1857. 

♦ 

THE  DECIMAL  QUESTION. 

The  Council  have  determined  to  hold  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  22nd 
instant,  at  8 o’clock. 

Thomas  Weguelin,  Esq.,  M.P.,  will  preside. 

The  Discussion  will  be  taken  on  the  following 
points : — 

1st.  Whether  the  use  of  Decimal  Notation 
should  be  extended  ? 

2nd.  W hether  it  should  include  monies,  and 
if  so  what  should  be  the  unit  ? 

3rd.  W hether  it  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  weights  and  measures,  and  if  so  what 
should  be  the  respective  units  ? 


ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION. 

The  period  fixed  for  the  Society’s  visit  to 
the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  is 
the  week  commencing  Monday,  the  3rd  of  August. 

-Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  to  take  the  members  and  their  friends  to  Man- 
chester and  back,  by  any  trains,  express  or  otherwise,  on 
and  alter  the  1st  of'  Aug. , at  a fare  and  a-half  the  double 
journey,  viz.,  £2  12s.  6d.,  1st  class;  £1  17s.  Gd„  2nd 
class.  The  tickets  to  be  available  for  seven  days  from 
the  date  of  issue. 

The  Great  Northern  will  also,  if  a sufficient  number 
of  members  express  their  intention  of  going,  run  a special 
train  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  August,  for  their  accom- 
modation ; but,  to  enable  this  to  be  done,  the  members 
should  send  in  their  names  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  as  early  as  possible. 

The  members  are  invited  to  a Soiree  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Manchester,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
the  oth  of  August. 

Excursions  will  be  arranged  to  visit  some  of  the  dis- 
tant mills  and  manufactories. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  members  and  their  friends 
should  dine  together  on  one  day  during  the  visit. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  visit  to  Paris,  persons  duly  pro- 
posed for  membership  will,  though  not  actually  elected, 
be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Manchester  visit. 

The  Local  Committee  at  Manchester  have 
made  the  following  arrangements  : — 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manches- 
ter have  placed  their  rooms  (George-street)  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Society  of  Arts,  where  a reception  room  will 
be  provided  for  the  members,  and  proper  officers  will  lie 
in  attendance  to  give  information,  and  where  communi- 
cations may  be  addressed  on  and  after  the  27th  July. 

Permission  has  been  granted  foi  the  members  to  visit 
the  following  warehouses,  works,  &e.,  during  the  week 
of  the  visit  on  showing  their  cards  of  membership  : — 

Warehouses. — S.  Fletcher,  Son,  and  Co.,  Manchester ; 
' ; anf*  Philips  and  Co.,  Manchester ; John  Pender  and 
Fo.,  Manchester;  S.  and  J.  Watts  and  Co.,  Manchester. 

Iron  Works,  &c. — Edward  T.  Belhouse  and  Co., 
•Manchester;  Wm.  Fairbairu  and  Sons,  Manchester ; P. 


Fairbairn  and  Co.,  Leeds;  Mather  and  Platt,  Man- 
chester ; William  Muir  and  Co.,  Britannia  Works,  Man- 
chester; James  Nasmyth  and  Co.,  Patricroft,  Man- 
chester; Parr,  Curtis,  and  Co.,  Manchester;  Peel,  Wil- 
liams, and  Peel,  Manchester ; Platt  (Brothers)  and  Co., 
Oldham  ; Sharp,  Stewart,  and  Co.,  Manchester  ; Joseph 
Whitworth  and  Co.,  Manchester  ; Richmond  and  Chand- 
ler, Agricultural  Implement  Works,  Manchester ; James 
Walton  and  Co.,  Cardmakers,  Denton. 

Glass  Works. — Percival  Yates  Vickers,  Manchester. 

Mills  and  Manufactories. — Jas.  Akroyd  and  Sons, 
(Worsteds,  &c.),  Halifax ; Armitage  and  Ward,  Man- 
chester; Sir  E.  Armitage  and  Sons  (Cotton),  Manches- 
ter ; Thomas  Dickins  and  Co.  (Spring  Vale  Dye  Works), 
Middleton,  near  Manchester;  Thomas  Hoyle  and  Co., 
Mayfield  Print  Works,  Manchester;  Thomas  Houlds- 
worth  and  Co.  (Cotton),  Manchester  ; Marshall  and  Co. 
(Flax),  Leeds;  Oxford-road  Twist  Company  (Cotton), 
Manchester;  Samuel  Radclifie  and  Sons  (Cotton),  Roch- 
dale ; Titus  Salt  and  Co.  (Worsteds,  &e.),  Saltaire, 
Bradford;  Seedley  Printing  Company,  Manchester; 
Richard  Sykes,  Bleach  Works,  Stockport. 

Permission  has  also  been  received  to  visit  the  follow- 
ing Institutions 

Royal  Exchange  (Reading  Room).  Royal  Infirmary. 
Ragged  Industrial  Reformatory  Schools.  Athenaeum 
(Reading  Room).  Mechanics’  Institution.  Chetham’s 
Library.  Free  Library.  Peel-park  Museum  and  Library. 
Manchester  Corporation  Water  Works. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  members 
have  not  permission  to  visit  works  where  a manufacture 
is  carried  on  of  similar  character  to  any  in  which  they 
may  be  engaged  or  may  be  personally  interested. 


Members  desiring  any  information  respecting  accom- 
modation at  hotels  or  lodgings,  should  apply  to  Mr. 
Haden,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition 
Committee,  100,  Mosley-street,  Manchester,  with  pre- 
cise information  as  to  the  extent  of  accommodation,  and 
the  period  for  which  it  is  required. 

Members  intending  to  join  in  this  visit  are 
requested  to  communicate  AT  UNf  E with  the 
Secretary,  in  order  that  the  number  going  may 
be  ascertained,  and  the  Cards  of  Membership 
forwarded. 

Members  will  have  the  privilege  of  introduc- 
ing two  friends,  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  to 
join  the  party,  to  whom  cards  will  also  be  issued 
on  the  application  of  a member. 


NATIONAL  ART  COLLECTIONS. 

Mr.  W.  Ewart,  in  the  House  of  Commons  ou  Monday 
last,  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
whether,  as  it  appeared  from  the  returns  laid  before  the 
House,  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  national  collections 
of  objects  of  art,  science,  and  historical  interest  , as  well 
as  in  the  ease  of  civil  and  religious  edifices  and  monu- 
ments (all  maintained  or  assisted  by  the  money-votes  of 
Parliament),  the  public  had  the  benefit  of  instruction  by 
means  of  descriptive  labels  affixed  or  appended  to  such 
objects,  without  incurring  the  cost  of  a catalogue,  while 
in  the  case  of  other  such  collections,  edifices,  aud  monu- 
ments (similarly  supported  by  public  money)  no  such  ad- 
vantage was  given  to  the  public,  measures  would  be 
taken  for  extending  the  system  of  labelling  generally  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public? 

Mr.  Cowper  replied,  that  the  Government  had  been 
most  anxious  to  carry  out  the  object  to  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  referred  in  the  case  of  all  museums  and  col- 
lections of  objects  of  art,  science,  and  natural  products. 
At  the  British  Museum,  at  the  Kensington  Museum,  and 
at  other  similar  institutions,  all  the  articles  exhibited 
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were  described  in  a short  and  condensed  manner;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Turner  Collection,  not  only  were  the  sub- 
jects of  the  various  paintings  described,  but  the  date  at 
which  they  were  painted  was  also  given — an  arrange- 
ment which  afforded  great  assistance  to  students. 


SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITIES. 

On  Monday,  a deputation  from  the  Literary  Institute 
of  Scotland  waited,  by  appointment,  on  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, at  his  official  chambers,  Spring-gardens,  with  the 
view  of  urging  on  his  lordship  the  importance  of  early 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  extension  and  elevation 
of  the  Scottish  universities.  The  deputation  consisted 
ot  Alexander  Baillie  Cochrane,  Esq.,  of  Lamington,  pre- 
sident of  the  Institute;  Sir  James  Stuart  Menteath, 
Bart.,  and  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  vice-presidents  ; Walter 
Buchanan,  Esq.,  M.P. ; Professor  Rankine,  Glasgow  ; 
Patrick  E.  Dove,  Esq.,  Edinburgh  ; Mr.  Mitchell,  con- 
vener of  committee;  James  Dodds,  Esq.,  London:  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  Stilling;  and  William  Anderson,  Esq., 
Edinburgh,  joint  secretary.  The  following  Scottish 
members  of  Parliament  were  present,  viz.  : — Sir  James 
Anderson,  W.  E.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Charles  Cowan,  Esq.,  E. 
H.  Craufurd,  Esq.,  R.  Dalglish,  Esq.,  Sir  PL  R.  F.  Davie, 
Bart.,  F.  Dundas,  Esq.,  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  James 
Merry,  Esq.,  Colonel  Sykes,  and  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke. 
The  interview  was  of  the  most  satisfactory  description. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  SOCIE- 
TIES BILL. 

The  following  report  of  what  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  reference  to  this  Bill,  is 
taken  from  the  Times  : — 

The  House  went  into  a committee  on  this  Bill,  Mr. 
Thornely  in  the  chair. 

On  clause  1 being  read, 

Mr.  Hutt  stated  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to 
amend  the  6th  and  7th.  Victoria,  which  provided  that 
scientific  and  literary  institutions  generally  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  local  rates.  From  the  con- 
struction put,  upon  the  terms  of  that  statute  by  various 
decisions  of  courts  of  law,  the  intentions  of  its  framers 
had  been  in  a great  measure  defeated,  and  the  present 
effect  of  the  Act  6th  and  7th  Victoria  was  to  benefit  lite- 
rary and  scientific  societies  established  by  the  wealthier 
classes.  He  wished  by  this  Bill,  which  he  had  in  re- 
duced a t the  request  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  extend  the 
exemption  from  local  taxes  to  mechanics’  institutions,  and 
the  humbler  class  of  literary  societies  which  had  been 
established  by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  people  for 
their  own  instruction  and  improvement.  He  trusted  that, 
as  the  object  of  the  measure  was  to  promote  popular 
education,  it  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

On  clause  2, 

Mr.  Spook  mi,  moved  the  omission  of  the  words 

science”  and  “ literature,”  observing,  that  the  exemp- 
tion ot  institutions  devoted  to  such  purposes  from  local 
rates  would,  in  towns  where  those  rates  were  extremely 
heavy,  increase  the  burden  of  taxation  thrown  upon  hard- 
working mechanics  and  artisans.  He  was  desirous  of 
limiting  the  exemption  to  institutions  established  for 
strictly  educational  purposes. 

Mr,  W.  Ewart  supported  the  clause. 

Mr.  John  Locke  supported  the  amendment,  because  it 
tended  to  narrow  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  to  the  princi- 
ple of  which  he  was  altogether  opposed,  on  the  ground 
that  it-  was  wrong  to  tax.  for  the  support  of  institutions 
fit  this  kind,  large  numbers  of  the  community  who,  as  in 
Southwark,  which  he  veproeented.  derived  no  benefit 
whatever  from  them. 


Mr.  E.  P.  Bouverie  thought  it  would  be  hard  on  the 
hon.  member  for  Gateshead  (Mr.  Hutt),  after  the  House 
had  affirmed  the  principle  of  the  bill,  to  emasculate  it  in 
the  way  which  the  amendment  proposed  to  do.  He 
agreed  that  it  was  undesirable  to  carry  these  exemptions 
from  rating  further  than  they  had  already  gone,  but  the 
committee  would  bear  in  mind  that  the  exemption  sought 
to  be  established  by  this  bill  was  one  which  already  ex- 
isted in  some  cases,  and  that  this  was  only  an  attempt  'to 
apply  that  exemption  to  analogous  institutions  which  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  existing  law  intended  to  em- 
brace. 

Mr.  Puller  said,  if  he  had  to  choose  between  institu- 
tions purely  educational  and  those  of  a scientific  and 
literary  kind  so-called,  he  should  elect  in  favour  of  Me- 
chanics’ Institutions  and  societies  of  that  kind,  which 
were  eminently  educational  and  useful  to  the  humbler 
orders  of  the  community,  and  therefore  well  entitled  to 
the  exemption  sought  to  be  established  by  the  clause  as 
it  stood. 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope  supported  the  clause  as  it  stood, 
contending  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament,  and  of 
all  who  wished  to  see  the  education  of  the  people  pro- 
moted, rather  to  stretch  a point  on  the  side  of  mercy  and 
generosity  than  to  seek  to  impose  harsh  and  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  (lie  enfranchisement  and  deve  opment  of 
institutions  and  societies  of  the  kind  contemplated  . by 
this  bill.  He  also  reminded  the  committee  that,  with  the 
divided  opinions  of  the  country,  a national  system  of 
education  was  impossible,  and  contended  that  they  ought 
to  fill  up  the  existing  gap  as  well  as  they  could. 

Mr.  Ridley  considered  that  the  Bill  was  simply  a sup- 
plementary measure  to  an  existing  Act  of  Parliament,  | 
and  was  only  meant  to  carry  out  the  original  intention 
of  that  Act  on  a point  which  had  been  ambiguously  ex- 
pressed. He  therefore  supported  the  clause  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  Ayrton  supported  the  amendment,  but  at  the 
same  time  objected  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  holding, 
as  he  did,  that  no  house,  land,  or  building,  ought  to  bo 
exempted  from  rating,  unless  exclusive  Iv  used  by  the  ■ 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  particular  area  of 
rating. 

Colonel  Sykes  supported  the  clause  as  it  stood,  as  did 
also  Colonel  Thompson,  the  former  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  merely  explanatory  of  an  existing  Act.  ' 

Mr.  Pease  passed  an  eulogium  on  literary  and  me- 
chanics’ institutions,  and  claimed  for  them  every  kind 
of  encouragement  that  the  Legislature  could  extend  to 
them,  on  the  ground  that  for  the  last  30  years  they  had 
been  incalculably  useful  in  educating  the  humbler  orders 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Palk  complained  of  the  loose  way  in  which  the 
clause  w s drawn,  and  expressed  his  apprehension  that  in 
some  cases  it  might  possibly  from  that  cause  have  a dan- 
gerous or  undesirable  operation. 

Sir  W.  Jollii  fe  believed  that  extremely  little  bene- 
fit. would  be  derived  from  exemption,  because  it  rendered  1 
such  institutions  unpopular,  and  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten 
merely  increased  the  value  of  the  premises  and  the 
amount  of  rent. 

Mr.  T.  Collins,  jun.,  though  favourable  to  mechanics’ 


institutions,  was  opposed  to  exempting  them  from  rates. 

The  committee  then  divided  upon  Mr.  Spobner’s 
amendment,  and  the  numbers  Were — 

For  the  amendment SI 

Against  it loj  , 

Majority  against  the  amendment  — GO 


The  words  “ science”  and  “ literature”  were  therefore 
retained. 

Mr.  Bouverie  moved  the  omission  of  the  word  “edu- 
cation” in  the  I-lth  line  of  the  same  clause.  He  would 
not  have  objected  to  exempt  schools  for  tho  poor,  but  the 
word  education  was  so  general  that  it  would  exempt 
establishments  of  a very  different  kind. 

Mr.  Ewart  wished  to  retain  the  word. 
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Mr.  Hardy  was  opposed  to  all  exemptions,  and  would 
support  the  amendment  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
He  would  move  by  and  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  “ ex- 
clusively ” to  test  the  feeling  of  the  committee,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  they  wished  to  exempt  societies, 
nominally  literary  and  scientific,  but  in  reality  enjoying 
all  the  luxuries  of  a London  club. 

Mr.  Puller  said  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  sup- 
position that  the  words  of  the  clause  would  exempt  such 
clubs  as  the  Athenreum. 

Mr.  W.  Miles  suggested  the  substitution  of  “ elemen- 
tary or  evening  schools  established  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,”  for  the  vague  term  “ education.” 

Mr.  Bouveeie  would  be  very  willing  to  exempt  such 
schools,  but  he  was  told  it  was  impossible  to  bring  them 
under  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  which  contemplated 
societies  having  rules  established  for  their  management. 

The  committee  divided,,  and  there  voted — 


For  the  amendment 11 1 

Against  it 82 

Majority 29 


The  word  “ education  ” was  accordingly  expunged. 

Mr.  Hakdy  moved  the  insertion  of  the  Word  “ fine” 
before  the  word  “arts.” 

Mr.  Hutt  opposed  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that 
while  it  would  exempt  from  the  payment  of  rates,  gal- 
leries of  painting,  and  statuary,'  it  would  not  include  in- 
stitutions established  for  teaching  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  for  instructing  people  in  the  art  of 
chemistry  and  all  branches  of  knowledge  which  might 
be  illustrated  bv  experiments. 

Mr.  Falk  supported  the  motion,  and  Mr.  W.  Ewakt 
opposed  it. 

The  committee  then  divided,  when  the  numbers  were — 


For  the  motion  97 

Against  it  96 

Majority 1 


The  word  “ fine”  was  consequently  inserted. 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope  moved  the  insertion,  after  the 
word  “arts,’’  of  the  words  “ or  elementary  instruction.” 

Mr.  Bouverie  said,  the  committee  had  already  decided 
that  the  exemption  should  not  be  carried  further  than  at 
present.  He  therefore  opposed  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a division. 

Mr.  Hardy  moved  the  insertion  of  the  word  “ ex- 
cluisvely  ” after  the  word  “ arts.”  The  effect,  he  said, 
would  be  to  confine  the  exemption  to  those  buildings,  or 
parts  of  buildings,  which  were  devoted  exclusively  to 
science,  literature,  or  the  fine  arts. 

Mr.  Hutt  opposed  the  amendment,  which  was  a mere 
retention  of  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  John  Locke  was  of  opinion  that  some  limitation 
should  be  imposed. 

Mr.  W . Ewart  thought  the  clause  as  it  stood  was 
sufficiently  restrictive,  and  therefore  opposed  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Pease  hoped  the  House  would  not  assent  to  an 
amendment,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  exclude 
Mechanics’  Institutes  from  the  advantages  of  the  Bill. 
It  hon.  gentlemen  objected  to  those  Institutions,  or  were 
opposed  to  the  spread  of  education  by  such  means,  they 
should  say  so  in  terms. 

Colonel  Sykes  wished  to  know  whether,  if  the  amend- 
ment should  be  carried,  the  taking  of  a newspaper  bjra 
Mechanics’  Institute  would  exclude  it  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill? 

Mr.  Hardy  thought  it  was  unfair  that  those  who  ob- 
jected to  the  form  of  this  Bill  should  be  denounced  as 
objecting  to  the  spread  of  education.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
amendment  was  intended  only  to  place  the  matter  in 
the  same  position  as  it  was  in  at  present.  Without  the 
amendment  the  clause  would  only  give  rise  to  litigation. 
With  the  amendment  there  would  bo  no  difficulty,  as 
the  law  had  been  already  clearlv  laid  down  by  the 
judges. 


The  Committee  then  divided,  when  there  appeared, — 


For  the  amendment  114 

Against 69 

Majority  — 45 


Mr.  Hutt  said,  after  the  decision  of  the  committee 
which  entirely  changed  the  object  of  the  measure,  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  proceed  further, 
and  he  therefore  should  move  that  the  chairman  report 
progress.  (Hear.) 

The  Chairman  accordingly  reported  progress,  and  the 
House  resumed. 


fmw  ConTspnDentc. 

* 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  SEWAGE  IERIGA- 
TION  TO  CEREAL  CROPS. 

Sir, — Having  been  informed,  in  respect  to  the  growth 
of  the  cereals  manured  with  sewage  at  Rugby,  that  I 
have  overstated  the  yield  ofwheat  by  one-fifth, — assum- 
ing it  to  be  so, — allow  me  to  correct  the  error,  but  I 
think  it  right  to  mention  that  I made  the  statement  as 
it  was  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Walker  the  owner  of  the  land. 
I have  no  doubt  the  statement  would  be  found  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  explanation,  if  he  were  in  this  country 
to  give  it.  I ought  indeed  to  have  repeated  the  state- 
ment in  the  terms,  I first  gave  it,  as  an  “ estimate”  of 
the  crops  then  standing  on  the  ground,  which  estimates 
are  particularly  liable  to  error,  and  are  moreover  sub'ect 
to  large  deductions,  of  what  has  been  taken  by  depredation 
by  birds  and  others,  before  the  bulk  is  threshed  out.  The 
precision  of  his  statement,  as  to  the  progressive  increase 
of  the  yield  of  wheat,  year  after  year, — though  coinci- 
dent with  other  experience,  and  with  the  stated  experi- 
ence of  the  green  grass  crops,  may  be  affected,  as  I am 
informed,  it  has  been,  by  variations  in  the  quality  of  the 
seed  used.  I wrote  to  the  tenant  farmer  for  the  latest 
information  on  the  subject,  but  did  not  receive  it,  and  I 
allowed  it  to  stand  as  Mr.  Walker  had  given  it  to  me. 
1 take  occasion  to  add  that  it  was  by  no  means  my  in- 
tention to  hold  out  the  farm  at  Rugby  as  being  in  any 
respect  a model  of  cultivation,  (for  it  is  in  most  respects 
below  other  examples  to  which  I have  referred),  and  I 
have  always  understood  that  Mr.  Walker  himself  was  far 
from  intending  to  do  so.  Indeed  he  has  himself  declared 
that  he  had  been  led  to  spread  his  distributing  apparatus 
over  more  than  double  the  extent  of  land  which  he 
deemed  necessary ; I have  mainly  adduced  it,  as  one 
case,  proving,  with  others,  the  chiei  sanitary  points, — 
the  great  absorbent  power  of  the  soil  itself; — the  practi- 
cability of  pumping  sewage  upon  land  three  hundred 
days  in  the  year.— and  of  applying;  immediately,  and 
before  decomposition,  that  liquified  manure  which  under 
the  tubular  system  of  house  drains  and  sewers  is  removed 
from  beneath  the  sites  of  towns  before  decomposition, 
which  results  establish  the  sanitary  case. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  much  of  the  land  at 
Rugby,  as  competent  authorities  will  concur,  would  be 
improved  by  drainage,  notwithstanding  the  rudeness  and 
imperfection  of  the  application  of  the  sewage,  I appre- 
hend the.  agricultural  case  also  will  be  found  there  on 
impaitial  examination,  to  be  fully  sustained.  The 
yield  of  grass  under  partial  dressings,  is  admitted  to  be 
superior  to  any  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  proof 
that,  such  as  they  are,  the  owner  has  fair  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  economical  results.  It  may  be,  that 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  that  farm  as  a 
grazing  farm,  the  tenant  may  not  find  the  cultivation 
of  the  cereals  worth  his  while,  not  that  they  would 
not  pay  well,  but  that  the  green  crops  will  pay  better. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  cost  of  the  imperfect  applications  of 
sewage  be  estimated,  a yield  of  about  forty  bushels  of 
wheat,  in  a district  where  the  common  yield  was.  stated 
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to  me  by  Mr.  Walker,  to  have  been  little  more  than 
twenty-five  bushels,  is  in  nowise  to  be  conceded  as  a 
failure. 

Apart  from  this  particular  instance,  1 must  maintain, 
however,  upon  wide  experience,  the  applicability  of  town 
sewage  to  the  cereals ; and  the  subject  is  of  so  much 
importance,  that  I beg  to  refer  to  some  of  the  evidence 
on  the  question. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  subject,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  in- 
cludes most  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  deal  with  it  ad- 
ministratively, it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  fertilising 
power  of  the  chief  matters  conveyed  in  town  sewage  is 
by  no  means  undecided  as  applicable  specially  to  the 
cereals.  Count  Gasparin,  in  treating  of  the  manures  pro- 
per for  them,  says  “ the  manures  rich  in  azote  stimu- 
late a high  production  of  gluten,  and  augment  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  produce.  Thus  it  is  established, 
by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hermstaedt,  who,  having 
manured  equal  spaces  of  land  with  manures  brought  by 
calculation  to  a complete  state  of  dessication,  found  that 
the  yield  of  wheat  contained  the  following  proportions 
of  gluten  and  starch : ” — 

Gluten.  Starch. 


1.  Manured  with  human  urine  35.1  ...  39.3 

2.  ,,  with  human  blood  34.2  ...  41.3 

3.  ,,  with  human  excrements  33.1  ...  41.4 

4.  ,,  with  sheeps’ dung 22.1  ...  42.8 

5.  ,,  with  goats’  dung 32.9  ...  42.4 

7.  ,,  with  pigeons’ dung 12.2  ...  63.2 

8.  ,,  with  cow  dung 12.0  ...  66.3 

9.  Soil  unmanured  9.2  ...  66.7 


In  comparison  with  these  results,  I beg  leave  to  cite 
the  authority  of  Arthur  Young,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert  Johnston  : — - 

“ It  is  a vulgar  error,  says  Arthur  Young,  to  imagine 
that  manuring  a field  with  this  substance  [nightsoil]  will 
give  a bad  taste  to  plants.  I dressed  part  of  a pasture  with 
it,  fed  the  whole  of  that  year  with  horses,  cows,  and  young 
cattle,  and  I remarked  to  various  gentlemen  who  saw  it, 
how  close  into  the  ground  that  part  was  constantly 
eaten,  while  there  was  much  longer  grass,  &c.,  in  every 
other  part  of  the  field.  (Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol. 
xxxiii.,  p.  602.) 

“On  October  20,  1772,  I marked  divisions,  each  of 
four  square  perches,  on  a summer  fallow  ; the  soil  a poor, 
blue,  pebbly  gravel,  and  manured  these  compartments 
as  follows : — 


Soil  simple 

Per  Acre. 

Produce  of  wheat 
Per  Acre. 

121  bushels. 

Bushels  of  night  soil 

320  . 

...  37*  „ 

do.  do 

240  . 

...  32}  „ 

do.  do 

Cubic  yards  of  farm-yard 

160 

...  31*  „ 

compost 

60  , 

...  25 

do.  do 

30  . 

...  23J-  „ 

Do.  and  1 cubic  yard  of  chalk 

30 

...  25  „ 

“The  effects  of  nightsoil,”  he  continues,  “ was  pro- 
digious; it  just  trebles  the  produce;  in  all  the  experi- 
ments I have  made  with  this  manure,  I have  ever  found 
this  result  almost  uniform.”  ( Annuls  of  Agriculture, 

vol.  III.,  p.  79.)  “ It  is  evident  also,”  says  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Johnston,  “from  Mr.  Arthur  Young’s  experiments,  which 
are  entirely  confirmed  by  those  of  the  Essex  farmers  and 
my  own,  that  night-soil  is  an  excellent  manure  for 
potatoes.” 

The  power  of  the  fertilisers  in  question,  as  especially 
applicable  to  the  cereals,  confirmed  as  it  is  more  particu- 
larly in  Belgium,  may  lie  assumed  to  be  established,  and 
the  only  practical  question  is  as  to  the  best  mode  of  ren 
dering  that  power  available,  whether  in  the  solid  or  in 
the  pulverulent,  or  in  liquified  form,  diluted,  and  in  so- 
lution in  water  ? Now  if  any  one  will  bring  the  spongiole 
of  a cereal,  or  any  other  plant,  in  the  act  of  eating,  or 


'absorbing  food  in  the  pulverulent  form,  however  fine-, 
he  will  bring  forth  a curiosity  such  as,  1 believe,  Profetesor 
Brown,  or  Sir  William  Hooker,  lias  not  yet  seen.  The 
results  of  the  trials  of  the  new  water  drills  for  drilling 
in  manure  with  water,  as  compared  with  the  results  of 
the  machines,  the  dust  drills  for  depositing  manure  in 
the  pulverulent  form,  will,  when  examined  on  the  tes- 
timony of  the  late  Mr.  Pusey,  be  found  to  be,  decisive1. 
Whilst  his  yield  was  only  6}  tons  of  produce  dust-drilled, 
it  wTas  18,}  tons  water-drilled,  and  he  sets  forth  as  the 
advantages  of  the  latter  method,  “ 1st,  that  you  can  drill 
in  dry  weather  at  once  ; 2nd,  that  the  manure  is  bettei 
disposed  in  the  soil  for  each  plant  to  feed  upon.”  The- 
plans  for  solidifying  town  sewage  may  in  general  be 
stated  as  plans  for  taking  out  a part  of  the  town  sew- 
age and  often  not  the  best  part,  at  a great  expense,  by 
chemical  precipitants  or  by  evaporation,  in  order  that' fit- 
may  be  again  put  in  solution  in  water  for  fits  most 
productive  application.  For  the  sake  of  many  towns 
where  there  are  no  immediately  available  means  for  the 
direct  application  of  the  sewage  to  agricultural  produc- 
tion, I should  be  glad  if  an  economical  plan  of  reducing 
the  town  manures  to  a portable  form  were  found-out; 
but  none  has  yet  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  Of 
the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society.  It  is,  moreover,  a bar- 
rier to  the  extended  use  of  manures  in  the  solidified  or 
pulverulent  form,  which  has  yet  to  be  overcome,  that 
they  are  only  applicable  in  single  dressings,— that  they 
interpose  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  repeated 
applications  of  manure  to  the  same  crop,  whereas  in  the 
liquified  form  the  plant  may  be  continually  supplied 
with  water  as  well  as  food  at  the  same  time,  according 
to  its  varying  condition  and  capacity  of  feeding.  Any- 
one who  entertains  doubts  on  the  question  in  relation  to : 
the  cereals,  and  who  has  a field  of  wheat,  may  easily 
determine  it  for  himself,  by  directing  the  application  of 
house  sewage  to  a portion  of  a standing  crop  : let  it  be 
under  the  advice  of  a horticulturist  or  gardener  used  th- 
the  application  of  liquid  manure  by  means  of  a watering-*- 
pot.  Let  him  next  year  make  the  trial  by  contrasting 
the  results  of  this  method  of  manuring  with  any  other. 

There  is,  however,  further  experience  on  a large  scale  as 
to  the  use  of  irrigation  for  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  avail- 
able to  those  who  choose  to  consult  it.  Count  Gasparin 
states  that,  at  Cavaillon,  (Yaucluse),  irrigation,  as  I pre- 
sume by  the  method  of  infiltration,  is  applied  on  a large 
scale  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  He  states  that-  the 
agriculturists  there  apply  four  waterings  to  it — one  lt-o 
the  land  before  sowing  the  seed,  which  is  in  October,  a : 
second  in  April,  a third  whilst  the  plant  is  in  blossom, 
and  the  fourth  some  days  afterwards.  The  yield  is  from 
40  to  46  bushels  an  acre ; — the  general  average  yield 
throughout  France  being  not  more  than  13  bushels  the 
acre.  He  adds,  “irrigation  for  wheat  is  applicable  to 
all  soils  which,  by  their  constitution,  or  by  deep  culture, 
are  permeable  to  water,  and  do  not  retain  it  near  the 
roots.  We  have  seen  it  practised  in  Sicily  with  great 
advantage;  it  is  in  use  in  Spain,  in  Africa,  and  in 
America,  i.  e.,  in  South  America.  We  have  ho  doubt 
that,  with  modifications  as  to  the  times  and  numbers  of 
the  waterings,  the  practice  may  be  extended  tothe  north; 
which  also  has  its  years  when  droughts  in  the  spring  <tre 
the  occasion  of  sterility.”  The  application  of  irrigation; 
not  by  the  method  of  submersion,  the  only  one  known  in 
this  country,  (and  which  was  the  one  proposed  originally 
for  the  use  of  the  metropolis,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston),- 
but  by  the  method  of  infiltration ■ — by  the  distribution  of 
water  between  ridges  of  earth,  will  be  found  to  be  of 
older  practice  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Traces -ot 
irrigation  works  of  this  species,  of  extremely  remote  an- 
tiquity, are  stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  East.  It 
is,  indeed,  probable  that  this  description  ot  culture  is 
adverted  to  in  the  65th  Psalm  of  David,  v.  9 — -13.  “ Thou 
visitest  (he  earth  and  waterest  it ; thou  greatly  enrichest 
it-  with  the  river  of  God  which  is  full  of  water;  thou 
preparedst  them  corn  when  thou  hast  so  provided  for  it. 
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Thou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof  abundantly ; thou 
settlest  the  furrows  thereof : thou  makest  it  soft  with 
showers,  thou  blesseat  the  springing  thereof.  Thou 
crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness,  and  thy  paths  drop 
fulness.  They  drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness, 
and  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side.  The  pastures 
are  clothed  with  flocks ; the  valleys  are  covered  over  with 
corn  ; they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing.” 

In  further  justificatory  explanation,  and,  I may  add, 
in  illustration  of  the  sort  of  misrepresentations  with 
which  I — or  the  manure — have  been  assailed,  I beg  to 
refer  to  a statement  publicly  made  by  a member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  W orks,  that  the  method  of  dis- 
tributing sewage  for  agricultural  production  had  been 
tried,  at  my  instance,  by  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners 
of  vSewers,  the  result  of  which  was,  “ that  while  the  ex- 
pences  amounted  to  something  like  £780;  the  probable 
receipts  were  17s:  10d.,  no  portion  of  which  would  ever 
be  available  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  drainage  of  London.” 
These  were  probably  facts,  as  stated  by  themselves,  and 
there  they  were  left  as  telling  conclusively  by  themselves: 
But  amongst  the  facts  omitted  were  these that  whilst 
a steam  engine  and  apparatus  of  extravagant  size  and 
cost  for  a trial  work  was  obtained,  a virulent  opposition 
prevented  the  application  of  them  to  any  but  a few  fields. 
Amongst  the  facts  omitted  to  be  stated  were  these  also, 
of  results  reported  by  the  officers  to  -whom  the  manage- 
ment of  these  trial  works  were  entrusted : — In  a report 
by  Mr.  Douglass,  the  superintendant  of  the  trial  Works 
for  applying  the  sewage,  he  states  “ the  average  quantity 
per  acre  applied  is  stated  at  110  tons ; the  average  time 
of  applying  the  liquid,  1 hour  and  5 minutes;  cost  per 
acre,  labourers  Is.  Id.,  pumping  7d.,  total  Is.  8d.”  Let 
this  be  compared  with  the  cost  of  any  other  known  mode 
ot  distribution,  and  with  the  understatements  which  I 
have  made  of  distribution  at  a penny  and  twopence  per 
ton  ! And  now  as  to  the  fertilising  results, — be  it  ob- 
served of  single  applications  of  not  more  than  from  one 
quarter  to  one  tenth  of  the  quantity  elsewhere  proved  to 
be  applicable  to  the  soil. 

Mr.  John  Douglass  reports  of  a farmer,  Mr.  Attey, 
“ acknowledged  to  have  had  £2  10s.  worth  more  hay 
as  extra  crop  from  the  effects  of  liquid  manure,  which  I 
value  at  £3,  making  the  half  of  extra  produce  £1  10s. 
This  Mr.  Attey  would  not  talk  about ; but  said  he  had 
no  idea  he  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  anything  for  the 
liquid  at  this  time,  but  would  willingly  make  an  agree- 
ment to  have  another  application  of  the  liquid  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  pay  a reasonable  price  per  acre  for  it,  as 
he  highly  approved  of  its  fertilising  qualities  being  likely 
to  benefit  his  farm.” 

The  wheat  crop  is  very  good,  and  nearly  all  cut ; I 
did  not  decide  on  the  valuation,  wishing  to  report  and 
have  your  opinion.  I am  of  opinion  there  is  at  least  one 
sack  of  wheat  and  one  load  of  straw  per  acre  extra  crop 
on  two  acres  of  land,  making  two  sacks  of  wheat — say 
£1  i Os.  per  sack — £3;  two  loads  of  straw — say  £1  per 
load — £2.  Total  value  of  extra  crop  from  liquid  ma- 
nure £8_,  half  of  extra  crop  £4.  1 should  like  to  have 

your  opinion  on  this  valuation,  as  I know  I am  within 
the  mark  of  the  full  value.” 

Mr . Donaldson , another  officer,  reported : ‘ • The  arrange- 
ment was,  that  the  value  of  half  the  additional  crops 
grown  was  to  be  paid  for  the  manure,  its  effect  being,  on 
the  dry  meadow  land,  a double  crop  of  grass — and  on 
the  corn  land,  . an  improvement  of  something  like  30  per 
cent,  on  the  corn  crops.  The  farmers  insist  that  there 
should  not  anything  be  charged  for  an  experiment  on  so 
small  a scale  : they  are  anxious  now  for  a supply  on  a 
large  scale,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  value  of 
additional  crop  produced  by  liquid  manure,  according  to 
my  estimate  in  this  instance,  varies  from  13s.  to  47s.  an 
acre.”— August  22,  1849. 

Nothing  was  done  ; nothing  could  be  done  by  the 
local  representatives,  par  excellence,  to  meet  this  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  for  the  application  of  sewerage 


ion  a larger  scale.  I spare  myself  any  comment  on  the 
(dealing  with  the  evidence  oil  the  subject  and  with 
[myself,*  which  the  omitted  facts  display.  In  thern- 
jseives,  and  properly  followed  out,  these  same  trial 
works  would  have  been  found  to  involve  results 
decisive  of  the  whole  question  of  rendering  the 
jsewage  available  to  agricultural  production.  Apart 
from  these  reported  demands  of  the  farmers,  common 
and  commonable  lands  and  wastes  within  reach  were 
examined  at  my  instance  and  by  the  officer  last  named, 
were  reported  to  be  abundant  for  the  purpose,  and  there 
[can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are  so.  But 
those  subsequently  charged  with  the  application  of 
the  sewage,  refused  to  deal  with  the  subject,  declaring 
it  to  be  beyond  their  powers,  and  in  effect  beyond  their 
administrative  capacities,  though  it  was  not  beyond  tlieir 
capacities  to  subject  the  rate-pavers  of  the  metropolis  to 
a charge  of  four  millions  for  outfall  works,  for  throwing 
the  manure  arising  from  two  millions  and  a-half  of 
population  into  the  sea,  an  amount  of  money  for  which, 
I venture  to  declare,  that  every  cesspool  in  the  metro- 
polis may  be  abolished,  and  a complete  system  of  self- 
cleansing  house  drainage  and  sewerage  effected,  and  out- 
falls provided  for  the  constant  delivery  of  the  sewage, 
as  at  Rugby,  in  the  several  directions  for  productive  and 
proved  inoffensive  application.  Further  discussion  on 
these  topics  may  be  deferred  until  the  appearance  of  the 
evidence  under  more  recent  inquiries. 

I am,  yours,  &c., 

EDWIN  CHADWICK. 


ON  LIQUID  SEWAGE  MANURE  IN  PARIS  AND 
RUGBY. 

Sir, — I cannot  permit  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  as  to  the  results  of  liquid  sewage  irriga- 
tion, near  Rugby,  to  pass  without  comment.  I have 
twice  visited  Mr.  Walker’s  little  estate,  at  Newbolds — 
on  the  1st  December,  1856,  previous  to  the  discussion  on 
sewage  manure,  in  which  1 took  part  on  the  10th  of  that 
month,  and  a second  time,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1857.  On 
that- occasion,  I spent  two  days  with  the  present  tenant 
of  half  the  estate,  Mr.  Berry  Congreve,  who  has,  from 
the  beginning,  managed  it  for  Mr.  Walker  ; and  I occu- 
pied some  time  in  questioning  the  bailiff  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, who  rents  the  other  half.  Rugby  is  easily  accessible 
by  railway,  from  any  part  of'  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Congreve 
is  most  willing  to  afford  every  kind  of  information.  I 


* At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  S ciety  a representation  was 
made  that  I had  held  forth  to  the  farmers  that  sewage  manure 
was  of  extraordinary  value.  Now,-  it  is  proper  that  my  own 
words,  as  embodied  in  the  minutes  of  information  on  the  appli. 
cation  of  the  refuse  ol  towns  to  agricultural  production,  should 
be  given.  “ In  respect  to  the  money  value  of  town  manures, 
where  payment  is  made  for  their  removal,  (as  in  the  majority'  of 
town  districts)  they  cannot  be  properly  said  to  have  any  money 
value  whatsoever,  their  intrinsic  value  being  counter-balanced 
by  the  labour  and  inconvenience  ot  collection,  removal,  and  ap- 
plication, and  by  the  restriction,  in  consequence  of  the  expense 
of  removal,  to  a narrow  field  of  application  and  a comparatively 
small  market ; but  in  proportion  as  the  labour  and  consequent 
expense  of  collection  and  removal  are  reduced,  and,  the  con- 
veniences and  certainty  of  application  of  these  manures  are  in- 
creased, as  they  will  be  by  systematised  works  which  may  be 
substituted  undi  r the  Public  Health  Act,  their  money  value  will 
be  increased  as  compared  with  other  manures,  which  are  ait 
present  more  convenient  for  use.  Even  the  instances,  far  more 
numerous  than  herein  cited,  afford  no  definite  te  ts  of  the 
probable  value  of  the  town  manures,  if  only'  a proper  system  of 
collection,  removal,  and  distribution  be  followed.  The  results 
Stated  in  this  report  of  increased  crops  from  liquified  manures, 
were  frequently  obtained  on  very  ill-drained  and  ill -dressed  lands. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  land  had.  in  all 
cases,  been  properly  drained  and  had  had  good  herbage,  the 
yield  and,  still  more,  its  value  would  have  been  greatly 
augmented.” — Minutes  of  information  on  the  application  of 
sewerage  to  agricultural  production,  published  by  the  General 
Board  of  Health,  p.  61. 
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advise  all  those  interested  in  the  subject  to  go  and  see 
for  themselves  ; but,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot 
go,  1 give  from  my  note-book  the  following  facts,  which 
are  not  exactly  what  might  be  expected,  from  Mr. 
Chadwick’s  statements  before  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Rugby  is  situated  on  a hill ; has  been  sewered  and  sup- 
plied with  water — or  rather  not  half  supplied  with 
water— -under  the  plans  of  the  Board  of  Health.  Under 
these  plans,  tire  river,  running  through  the  Newbolds 
valley,  intersecting  a small  property,  then  recently 
purchased  by  Mr.  Walker  (an  attorney,  from  Bombay), 
would  have  been  permanently  polluted,  and  all  the 
comfort  of  the  house,  overlooking  the  stream,  destroyed 
in  the  same  manner  that,  under  Board  of  Health  plans, 
the  river  at  Hitchin  has  been  polluted.  To  avoid  this 
serious  nuisance,  Mr.  Walker  offered  to  take  all  the,  Rugby 
liquid  sewage,  in  order  to  disinfect  it,  by  using  it  on  his 
land.  He  told  me  himself  that  he  expected  to  get  it  tor 
nothing,  and  that  it  was  worth  nothing,  per  se,  but  that 
another  attorney  having  bid  against  him,  lie  was  obliged 
to  give  £50  a-year  for  it.  Now,  this  sewage  flows  from 
the  town,  down-hill,  into  an  open  tank,  built  for  its  -re- 
ception, close  to  an  engine-house,  and  from  thence  is 
distributed,  by  cast-iron  pipes  underground,  over  two 
farms  of  about  500  acres, — one  leased,  at  a high  rate,  in 
consequence  of  these  sewage  distribution  arrangements,  to 
Mr.  Campbell,  a Scotch  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  amuses 
himself  with  an  extensive  dairy-farm  at  Rugby,  and  the 
other,  leased  to  Mr.  Berry  Congreve,  a grazier,,  since.  1856, 
when  Mr.  Walker  returned  to  his  practice  in  Bombay. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  bailiff  told  me  that  the  sewage  of 
Rugby  was  too  weak,  except  in  very  dry  weather,  to  be 
of  any  value;  that  they  were  very  much  disappointed  in 
its  strength,  and  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  only  worth  while  to  use  sewage  at  all  when  it 
could  be  obtained  by  gravitation  without  the  expense  of 
pumping,  and  that  the  water  meadow  system  was  much 
more  effective  for  grass  crops  than  pipe  and  hose,  as  well 
as  less  costly  in  labour.  Mr.  Campbell  grows.  Italian 
rye-grass;  he  grows  the  first  crop  with  solid  dung ; lie 
then  cuts  four  or  five  crops  after  dressing  with  liquid 
manure  from  his  cowhouse,  strengthened  with  gas  liquor. 

‘ • The  sewage  liquid  manure  is  so  weak,  they  only  use  it 
to  wash  in  guano  or  soot.”  They  “ tried  it  with  roots 
the  first  year,  and  made  a complete  failure.”  “ They 
never  dreamed  of  applying  it  to  wheat— knew  better.” 

1 next  turned  and  made  my  second  visit  to  Mr.  Berry 
Congreve’s  land.  There  the  sewage  is  apt  lied  only  to 
grass,  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory,  although 
“they  would  be  more  so  if  the  stuff  were  stronger.” 
The  sanitary  demand  for  water  is  opposed  to  the  agricul- 
tural demand  for  manure;  hut  this  case  is  peculiar,  and 
quite  exceptional.  The  soil  at  Newhold’s  is  a sort  of 
comminuted  lock,  in  fact,  a natural  filter  bed.  as  porous 
as  the  filter-beds  of  any  water-works.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  liquid  sewage  runs  through  as  fast  as  it  is 
applied,  probably  an  acre  would  take  all  the  liquid  of 
Rugby.  With  such  soil,  a very  rare  kind  of  soil,  the 
nuisance  of  liquid  sewage  will  he  reduced  to  a minimum, 
and  tlie  increase  of  grass  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Congreve 
at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.,  beside  leaving  all  the 
solid  farm  manure  for  use  on  the  arable  land.  This  evi- 
dence is  in  exact  agreement  with  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  various  discussions  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  liquid 
manure  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton,  , and 
by  myself.  [See  discussion  on  Mr.  Ah  chi's  Paper  on  P"i 
tish  Agriculture,  p.  64;  Letters  pom  S.  Sidney , pp.  95, 
809,  498  ; Mr.  Lopes  on  the  Sewage  of  / ondori,  pp.  293, 
278.  311;  i nd  < orrrspondcrice  p.  '09;  also,  Mr.  Cook’s 
Paper,  rc  d Ma  ch  \0th.  1857.]  It  lias  never  been  dis- 
puted that  liquid  manure  would  grow  large  crops  of 
grass  and  Italian  rye-grass*  hut  the  difficulty  foreseen 
has  been  in  the  cost  of  pumping  from  valleys,  and  in  the 
nuisance  inevitably  created  wherever  the  soil  has  been 
not  porous,  as  at  Rugby,  but  retentive  clay  as  round 
London.  At  Edinburgh  the  nuisance  is  so  frightful  that 


no  attempt  has  been  made  for  some  years  to  extend  the 
water  meadows. 

As  regards  the  application  of  liquid  sewage  to  cereals, 

I certainly  understood  Mr.  Walker,  when  I visited  him,  in 
December,  that  in  the  only  10  acre.;  of  corn  crops  to  which, 
out  of  nearly  500  acres,  pipes  for  liquid,  sewage  wereap- 
plied,  tire  results  had  not  been  successful.  On  my  second 
visit  in  March,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Walker,  1 put  .the 
question  to  his  late  managerand  present  tenant,  Mr.  Berry 
Congreve,  a most  respectable,  intelligent,  and  experienced 
agriculturist,  who  has  throughout  entirely  managed  the 
Newbold’s  farm,  and  he  distinctly  informed  me.  “ that- as 
an  experiment,  wheat  was, gi  own  on  ten  acres,  .(Newhold’s 
being  a grazing  farm),  with  liquid  sewage, and  .the  result 
was  an  annual  diminution  of  crops,  which  were  throughout 
below  average.” 

This  result  was  to  he  expected  by  any  one  who  knew 
that  dry  climates  and  dry  seasons  produce  the  greatest 
wheat  crops.  , ; 1 ■ e ■ g.-e 

Mr.  Chadwick  says,  “at  Mr.  Mechi’s  and  the 
new  liquified  manure  farms,  the  yield  of  corn  has  been 
almost  invariably  one  quarter  heavier  than  the  highest 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  culture.”  Now,  in  reply  to 
this,  I beg--  to  say  that  Mr.  Mechi’s  last  and  greatest 
crop  was  not  superior  to  those  of  his  neighbours 
cultivating  soil  of  the  same  and  inferior  quality 
in  the  same  climate;  it  was  not  equal,  for  an 
average  of  three  or  five  years,  to  the  produce  of  Mr. 
Fisher  Hobbes,  or  Mr.  Hutley,  in  Essex,  or  Mr.  Hudson 
of  Castle  Acre,  on  the  poor  land  of  Nor  folk.  And 'this 
can  easily  Ire  tested,  as  two  at  least  of  these  gentlemen 
keep  exact  accounts. 

But  if  Mr.  Mechi’s  crop  was  equal  to  his  neighbour’s  it 
was  not  gr  own  with  weak  sc.wdgie  liquid,  or  even  witlvthe 
pungent  contents  of  his  own  liquid  manure  tubes,  but,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  with  tire  addition  of  liberal 
applications  of  guano  and  salt,  after  the  example  set  him, 
as  to  wheat,  by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbes,  and  as  to  roots  by  Mr. 
Hutley,  who  in  Mr.  Nesbitt's*  the  agricultural  chemist’s 
words,  when  addressing  the  Central  Farmers  Club  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Mechi,  “ without  science  beat  Mr.  Meclri 
with  science.”  Since  Mr.  Nesbitt’s  speech,  one  of  nry 
friends,  on  digging  up  with  his  umbrella  a specimen  of 
Mr.  Mechi’s  improved  mangold- will  tzel  crops,  found  a 
good  dose  of  Lawe’s  solid  superphosphate  sticking  to  the 
r oots.  Mr,  Mechi  grew  very  bad  crops  while  he  adopted 
the  liquid  plan,  but,  having  since  imitated  the  best 
farmers  in  Bedfordshire,  Norfolk,  and  Essex,  now  grows 
very  fair  crops. 

As  to  the  reports  of  the  Paris  Commission  they  only 
prove  what  everyone  who  has  paid  any  attention  s to 
liquid  manure  knows  perfectly  well,  and  freely  ac- 
knowledges, viz.,  that  an  unlimited  application  of  liquid 
sewage  will  produce  a great  deal  of  grass  or  other  green 
vegetation.  But  as  they  say  nothing  about  the  cost,  they 
do  not  pr  ove  that  it  would  not  have  been  cheaper  to  have 
used  a cart-load  of  guano  well  mixed  with  water.  The 
question  of  the  use  of  sewage  manure  is  a qu  tetri  dn  of 
locality  and  soil,  in  fact,  a question  of  cost,  and4hc 
Parisian  experiments  only  remind  one  of  a mustard  bind 
cress  grown  on  flannel  as  an  example  of  market  gardening. 

Whatever  is  sound  in  the  application  of  liquid  manure 
to  grass  by  pipe  and  hose  is  dtre  to  Smith,  of  Deanstont  And 
not  a single  step  in  advance  has  been  made  since  his  time. 
It  has  been  insinuated  that  farmer  s stupidly  lieglectagri- 
eultural  theor  ies,  just  as  it  is  said  they  neglect  form -yard 
manure  and  deep  drainage.  Tire  charge  is  unjust.  The 
theory  of  deep  drainage  w as  brought  befor  e the  [White  in 
1 844.  and  since  1846  farmers  have  paid,  or  paid  interest  on, 
twelve  millions  sterling  for  drainage  works,  and  as  much 
for  new  foreign  manures.  There  is  not  a new  homestead 
ei  reted  in  which  manure  is  not  well  saved,  hut  tar  mers, like 
eminent  chemists,  like  eminent  engineers,  put  no  faith  in 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  liquid  manure  theories,  which  all  real 
experience  invariably  contradicts.  1 anr,  Ac. , 

Central  Farmers’  Club,  l.t lie], friars.  S.  SIDNEY. 
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MECHANICS’  INSTITUTES. 

Sin, — Although  in  most  Mechanics’  Institutes  which 
have  evening  classes  the  great  majority  are  devoted  to 
elementary  instruction,  it  should  never  he  left  out  of  view 
that  these  do  not  constitute  the  main  object  of  such  In- 
stitutes, but  are  rather  incidental  to  them.  They  are 
indeed  the  necessity  arising  out  of  the  defects  of  early 
instruction,  and  therefore,  while  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  so  long  as  a demand  for  them  exists,  that  demand 
should  be  gratified  as  far  as  possible,  it  is  of  primary  con- 
sequence that  the  classes  for  more  advanced  studies 
should  he  encouraged  to  the  fullest  extent.  Nor  will 
there  be  found  any  want  of  the  desire  for  such  instruction 
if  the  resources  of  the  Institute  be  but  judiciously  or- 
ganized. At  the  London  Mechanics’  Institute  the  chemi- 
cal class,  conducted  on  the  principal  of  mutual  instruction, 
with  Henry’s  Chemistry  for  a text-book,  turned  out 
many  really  good  chemists,  who  have  since  attained  a 
respectable  position  in  the  profession  th  s cheaply  ac- 
quired. At  the  Rotherham  M chanies’  Institute,  a class 
has  been  established  for  the  study  of  Political  Economy. 
One  of  the  members  purchased  Mill’s  work  on  the  subject, 
at  the  cost  of  £1  Ids.,  to  be  repaid  by  the  others  at  the 
rate  of  2d.  a week  from  each.  The  chapters  are  read 
in  turn  by  each  member,  and  undergo  discussion,  so  that 
they  may  be  fully  comprehended.  There  are  many  branches 
of  useful  knowledge  that  might  be  advantageously  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  if  such  studies  served  no  other 
purpose  than  to  strengthen  the  mental  faculties  and  oc- 
cupy the  leisure  time  of  young  men  employed  during 
the  business  hour's  of  the  day,  they  would  prove  highly 
beneficial. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  managers  of  Mechanics’  In- 
stitutes devote  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  a 
library,  reading-room,  and  lectures  they  leave  undone 
the  most  important  part  of  their  duties'  None  of  these 
departments  are  without  their  value,  but  they  are 
not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  supply  the  want  which  is 
felt,  and  the  mental  energies  of  our  young  men.  without 
that  directing  guide  to  beneficial  results  which  such  In- 
stitutes might  so  well  supply,  are  too  often  expended  in 
the  demoralising  dissipation  for  which  the  metropolis 
furnishes  such  abundant  opportunities. 

The  great  complaint,  and  one  which  appears  to  tell 
with  most  effect  against  the  successful  operations  of 
Mechanics’  Institutes  is  the  want  of  pecuniary  means, 
and  the  alleged  apathy  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they 
are  intended.  Such  a feeling  is  rather  a proof  of  their 
necessity,  and  the  desire  must  be  created  by  that  judi- 
cious blending  of  amusement  with  instruction  which  has 
rendered  many  periodical  publications  so  popular. 

Let  us  first,  however,  take  into  consideration  the  com- 
plaint ot  want  of  pecuniary  resources.  Many  Institutes 
are  attempted  to  be  carried  on  upon  rates  of  subscription 
so  ridiculously  low  that  under  i o circumstances  can  they 
be  carried  on  without  large  gratuitous  aid,  which  tinges 
them  with  the  idea,  at  all  times  repulsive,  of  their  being 
charitable  Institutes.  This  has  arisen  from  the  fatally 
mistaken  notion  that  cheapness  is  any  recommendati  n. 
At  the  poorest  night  school  in  the  country  the  charge  is 
3d.  each  for  attendance,  and  yet  many  institutes,  pro- 
fessing to  give  class  instruction,  with'  the  use  of  a li- 
brary, reading-room,  and  occasional  lectures,  charge  only 
Id.  a week,  and  rely  for  support  upon  the  occasional 
guineas  ot  wealthy  and  benevolent  neighbours.  What 
is  worth  having  is  worth  paying  for,  anil  is  not  the  less 
esteemed  for  the  sacrifice  which  is  made  to  obtain  it. 
At  Hu  ldersfiel  1 Mechanics’  Institute  the  charge  is  3£d. 
a -week  for  little  more  than  class  instruction,  and  yet  the 
lads  who  earn  but  a few  shillings  a-week  are  found  to  In- 
the  best- paying  members.  In  a populationof  about  16,000. 
the  Institute  has  more  than  1.000  members,  and  the 
difficulty  is  rather  to  find  room  than  to  find  students. 
At  Sheffield  there  are  three  Institutes,  the  charge  for 
classes  being  31.  and  3jd.  a-week,  and  the  same  difficulty 
exists  in  finding  room  rather  than  anxious  learners.  In 


many  Institutes  the  Committees  have  been  deterred 
from  raising  the  rates  of  subscription  through  fear  of 
losing  members,  but  I believe  such  fear  to  be  groundless, 
as  I have  known  many  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
tried,  and  in  each  case  it  was  attended  with  an  increase 
of  members  instead  of  a decrease. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  such  a 
charge  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  accompanied  with 
some  additional  advantages  easily  comprehended.  The 
elementary  classes  should  be  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  competent  teachers,  who  should  be  paid  for 
their  services  according  to  the  amount  of  school-fees. 
This  would  help  to  ensure  regularity  and  punctuality 
of  attendance,  which  are  indispensable  to  success,  and 
also  give  the  teacher  a positive  interest  in  the  number 
of  pupils,  while  his  exertions  might  receive  such  gratu- 
itous assistance  as  the  Institute  could  supply.  Accom- 
modation should  also  be  afforded  for  mutual  improve- 
ment classes,  and  with  some  additions  to  the  Reading- 
room  and  Library  the  advance  of  subscription  would  be, 
in  a great  measure,  justified.  1 have,  however,  reached 
tny  limits,  but  will  continue  the  subject  in  my  next. 

EPHRA. 


frjoacMnp  jof  institutions. 

— — 

Nouthowram. — The  general  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  Mechanics’  Institution  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
July  6th.  Tea  was  provided,  and  at  8 o’clock  W.  Moore, 
Esq.,  the  President,  took  the  chair,  and  commenced  the 
proceedings  by  calling  upon  the  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Wood)  to  read  the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  Institution  was  in  a flourishing  condition,  both  as 
regards  the  means  at  its  disposal  and  the  use  that  is  made 
of  them.  The  number  of  members  at  present  is  114, 
showing  an  increase  Of  36  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  Of  these,  53  belong  to  the  male  classes,  and 
22  to  the  female  classes.  The  latter  are  under  the  super- 
imendeneeof  several  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
kindly  give  their  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
females  of  the  locality.  These  classes  meet  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  for  instruction  in  reading  writing,  dicta- 
tion, composition,  arithmetic,  and  needlework.  The 
male  classes  are  conducted  by  a paid  teacher,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  voluntary  teachers,  and  are  very  successful. 
The  subjects  taught  are  reading,  writing,  dictation, 
English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  mensura- 
tion. The  average  attendance  during  the  half-year  has 
been  27.  The  drawing  class  numbers  12  students,  and 
meets  every  Thursday  evening,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a special  teacher.  It.  was  announced  at  the 
Commencement  of  the  year  that  prizes  would  he  given 
at  Midsummer  ; accordingly,  an  examination  has  been 
held,  and  the  prizes  would  be  distrit  uted  that  evening  to 
the  successful  candidates.  For  these  prizes  the  Insti- 
tution was  indebted  to  Mr.  Moore,  and  other  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood.  The  report  stated  that  it 
was  intended  to  hold  an  examination  every  half-year. 
Three  lectures  had  been  delivered  during  the  season  : — 
I.  “On  Common  Things — Water;”  by  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, of  Coley.  II.  “ On  Electro-Magnetism  : ” by  Dr. 
Paley,  of  Halifax.  III.  “ On  Industry  and  Independ- 
ence;” by  Mr.  Barnett  Blake,  of  the  Yorkshire  Union 
of  Institutes.  The  library  had  been  added  to  during 
the  year,  and  the  number  of  books  taken  out  had  been 
,050,  against  383  for  the  year  previous.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Institute  was  very  good.  The 
receipts  for  the  half-year  had  been  £21  14s.  4£dt,  and 
the  expenditure  £;6  11s.  3d.,  leaving  a balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  amounting  to  £5  3s.  IJd.  The 
next  business  of  the  meeting  was  the  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Washington  then  read 
the  examiners’  report,  which  spoke  favourably  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  pupils  had  answered  the  ques- 
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tions,  written  and  oral,  which  had  been  submitted  to 
them,  and  the  visible  improvement  made  since  he  (Mr. 
Washington)  had  last  tested  them.  The  President  next 
presented  the  prizes  to  the  following  successful  candi- 
dates, and  made  suitable  remarks  to  each  of  them. 
The  prizes  were  handsome  books,  selected  with  special 
reference  to  the  attainments  and  vocal  ion  of  each  of 
the  recipients.  First  class  : — Thos.  D.  Glendenning, 
reading  and  dictation  ; Ephraim  Lee,  mensuration  and 
arithmetic  ; George  Hanson,  arithmetic  and  writing  ; 
Samson  Piuder,  diligence  and  improvement.  Second 
Class: — Henry  Smith  (1st  prize),  reading  and  writing; 
William  Brierley  (2nd  prize),  reading  and  attendance; 
Thomas  .Tagger  (1st  prize),  arithmetic;  John  Rushton 
(extra  ditto),  diligence  and  attendance.  Third  class: — 
Jesse  Gelder  (1st  prize),  reading  and  spelling  ; Abel 
Lee  (1st  prize),  arithmetic ; James  Fawcett  (second 
prize),  writing  and  arithmetic ; Edwin  Stephenson, 
diligence  and  attendance.  Female  class: — Betty  Nay- 
lor (1st  prize),  reading,  composition,  and  writing;  Maria 
Robinson  (2nd  prize),  writing  and  arithmetic  ; Sarah 
Ann  Fawthorp  (1st  prize),  arithmetic;  E.  Jagger  (extra 
ditto),  diligence  and  attendance.  The  President  remarked 
that  he  hoped  that  those  who  had  been  successful  on 
this  occasion  would  still  persevere  in  their  endeavours, 
and  he  encouraged  the  unsuccesful  ones  to  look  forward 
to  a better  result  at  some  future  time,  reminding  each 
of  them  that  they  gained  a greater  advantage  to  them- 
selves in  the  knowledge  they  acquired,  than  in  the 
value  of  the  prize  obtained.  He  urged  upon  those  pre- 
sent who  had  not  yet  joined  the  Institution,  at  once 
to  do  so.  He  promised  his  continued  support  to  the 
cause,  as  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was  answering 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  Mr.  Stocks,  in 
the  course  of  an  instructive  and  interesting  address, 
urged  upon  all  present  the  desirability  of  their  devoting 
a portion  of  their  time  to  their  own  mental  and  moral 
improvement,  giving  instances  of  persons  who  had  risen 
to  eminence  in  the  world  from  even  a lower  position 
than  that  of  any  present,  and  pointed  out  the  superior 
advantages  now  enjoyed  by  the  rising  generation  fiom 
those  available  a few  years  ago.  As  an  instance  of 
this  he  need  only  point  to  their  own  Institution,  where 
a really  sound  education  might  be  otained  for  the  small 
sum  of  2d.  per  week,  and  so  long  as  that  was  the  case, 
he  said  no  one  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  the  elements 
of  education.  He  congratulated  the  members  on  their 
present  position,  and  felt  assured  that  under  its  present 
judicious  management  the  Institution  would  continue 
to  flourish,  and  for  his  own  part  he  would  promise 
that  it  should  not  tail  for  want  of  funds.  Resolutions, 
conveying  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  patrons  and 
annual  subscribers,  the  voluntary  teachers,  male  and 
female,  to  the  secretary,  and  to  the  chairman,  were 
passed.  Mr.  Dawson  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the 
evening  by  giving  at  intervals  well-selected  readings 
from  various  authors. 

Toronto  ( Utter  Canada). — The  Annual  Meeting  of 
Members  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  4th  May  last, 
in  the  Society’s  Hall,  the  President,  E.  F.  Whittemore, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Committee  submitted  the  report 
of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year,  in  which  the 
they  took  occasion  to  point  out  that,  amongst  the 
numerous  modern  agencies  calculated  to  direct  and  develop 
the  moral  and  intellectual  energies  of  the  industrial  classes 
of  society,  Mechanics’  Institutes  held  a proud  and  promi- 
nent position.  Indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  form  a proper 
estimate  of  their  genial  influences,  and  it  was  perhaps  the 
misfortune  of  these  useful  Institutions  that  their  beneficial 
results  were  not  placed  more  prominently  before  the 
public  eye.  Individuals  must  be  improved  by  their  con- 
nection with  these  Institutions,  for  no  one  could  read  such 
books  as  their  libraries  contained,  or  listen  to  the  public 
lectures,  or  peruse  the  choice  periodical  works  of  the  day, 
or  avail  themselves  of  the  many  advantages  they  offered, 
without  increasing  their  store  of  knowledge.  As  the 


cause  of  education  advanced  and  gained  new  friends 
every  day,  it  was  impossible  that  such  Institutions 
would  not  make  progress  with  it.  While  the  city 
of  Toronto  was  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  ma- 
terial prosperity,  and  new  societies  of  an  educational, 
literary,  and  scientific  character  were  springing  into  exist- 
ence, it  was  most  gratifying  to  the  Committee  to  be  able 
to  report  that  the  past  year  had  been  one  of  unprece- 
dented success  to  the  Institute.  As  respected  the  growth 
of  the  Institute,  a most  favourable  result  was  shown,  by 
comparing  the  year  1846 — the  year  after  the  building 
now  occupied  was  erected — with  the  present-year,  a period 
of  eleven  years. 

Population.  No.  of  Members.  Books  in 

Library. 

1846 20,600  120  *80 

1857 50,000  755  , 3,650 

While  the  population  of  the  city  had  more  than 
doubled,  the  number  of  members  in  the  Institute  had 
increased  more,  than  six  times,  and  the  books  in  the 
library  over  four  times.  It  appeared  that  the  mem- 
bers consisted  of — honorary  members,  22  ; life  ihem- 
bers,  93  ; ordinary  members,  499  ; junior  members,  137  ; 
total,  751  ; with  an  actual  increase  during  the  year  of 
103.  During  the  past  year,  541  volumes,  many  of 
them  valuable  standard  works,  had  been  added  to  the 
library,  which  now  contains  3.650  volumes.  The  num- 
ber of  members  who  availed  themselves  of  this  depart- 
ment was  625,  being  an  increase  of  125  during  the  year, — 
and  the  number  of  volumes  issued  amounted  to  13,736, 
being  4,450  more  than  were  issued  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  the  reading  room  department,  the 
committee  announced  a largely  increased  patronage. 
The  number  of  members  who  availed  themselves  of 
its  advantages  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  incon- 
venience sometimes  arose  from  the  crowded  state  of  the 
room.  To  remedy  tins  as  much  as  the  contracted  build- 
ing occupied  would  admit,  the  room  had  been  enlarged, 
and  the  hours  during  which  members  could  have  access  to 
ithad  been  extended.  The  room  was  now  open  daily  from 
10  a.m.  to  .10  p.m.,  and  was  supplied  with  about  sixty 
periodicals  and  newspapers,  including  the  standard  Bri- 
tish Reviews,  the  principal  Scientific,  Commercial,  and 
other  Magazines  and  Journals;  someof  theleading  news- 
papers of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  and  a 
fair  selection  from  the  newspaper  literature  of  Canada. 
In  pursuance  of  the  opinion  recorded  in  the  last  report, 
and  adopted  by  the  members  at  the  annual  meeting, 
viz. : that  the  time  had  arrived  when  a change  in  the 
system  of  giving  isolated  lectures  was  desirable, — the 
serious  attention  of  the  committee  was  early  directed  to 
this  subject,  with  a view  to  the  organization  of  connected 
courses  of  lecture's  on  subjects  of  interest  and  practical 
importance.  The  committee  state,  that  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  system  had  been  attended  with  complete 
success.  Being  favoured  as  the  seat  of  several  great  edu- 
cational establishments,  Toronto  was  fortunate  in  possess- 
ing within  itself  men  whose  lives  had  been  devoted  to 
philosophical  studies  and  scientific  research  ; and  among 
these  the  committee  were  able  to  secure  the  services  of 
four  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  eloquence,  learning,  and 
ability,  to  deliver  the  lectures  of  the  past  season,  which 
were  as  follows; — Four  lectures  on  “The  Primitive 
Sources  of  Historical  Truth,”  by  Dr.  Daniel, 'Wilson, 
University  College.  Four  on  “Chemistry,”  by  Pro- 
fessor Croft,  University  College.  Two  on  “ Chemistry,” 
and  two  on  “ The  Mineral  Wealth  of  Canada,”  by  Pro- 
fessor Hind.  Trinity  College:  and  four  on  “Natural 
Philosophy,”  by  theRev.  William  Ormiston,  Provincial 
Normal  School.  Confident  tliat  such  a course  would 
attract  larger  numbers  than  their  present  building  could 
accommodate,  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall— the  most  spacious 
room  in  the  city  at  present — was  engaged  tor  the  lec- 
tures, and  was  generally  well  tilled  with  attentive  audi- 
ences. Notwithstanding  the  doubts  entertained  by  many 
sincere  friends  of  the  Institute,  the  lectures  in  a finan- 
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clal  poinFof  view,  might  be  considered  satisfactory.  In 
past  years  the  printing,  lighting,  heating  and  other  ex- 
penses, formed  a considerable  item  in  the. expenditure; 
and  in.  view  of  the  increased  outlay  attending  their 
delivery  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  and  the  remunera- 
tion to  the  lecturers,  the  committee  appropriated  the 
sum  of  forty  pounds,  from  the  general  funds,  to  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  new  arrangement.  The  lectures  -were 
in  every  respect  self-sustaining,  and  instead  of  the 
appropriation  being  required,  a small  balance  remained 
in  favour  of  the  Institute,  after  payment  of  all  expenses. 
With  the  experience  thus  acquired,  the  committee  had 
no  doubt  that  in  future  greater  advantages  in  this 
respect.  might  be  anticipated.  Being  without  the  requi- 
site accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  the 
efficient  organization  of  classes,  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee in  this  department  was  confined  to  the  adoption 
of  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  E.  Nugent,  by  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  were  admitted  to  his  classes  in 
mechanical  drawing,  practical  mathematics,  &c.,  at  half 
his  usual  charge.  The  committee  had  been  informed 
that  the  progress  of  the  pupils  under  Mr.  Nugent’s  super- 
intendence had  been  marked  and  satisfactory.  The  re- 
port was  accompanied  with  a.  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  Institute  for  the  past  year,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  receipts  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  £843  15s.  2d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £814 
18s.  4 ,]d . . the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  being 
£28  ills.-  9.1d.  That  the  prosperity  which  had  marked 
the  progress  of  the  Institute  during  the  past  few  years, 
would  be  sustained  and  accelerated,  the  committee  had 
every  reason  to  hope  and  believe.  Taking  into  account 
the  comparatively  small  proportion  which  the  number  of 
members  bears  to  those  of  the  population  who  might 
beneficially  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  t he  Insti- 
tute supplies,  it  was  evident  there  was  still  great  room  for 
further  advancement ; and  the  committee  fondly  i ndulged 
the  expectation  that  when  the  time  arrived  that  the  mem- 
bers should  be  called  to  occupy  their  commodious  new 
hall,  the  increased  advantages  and  facilities,  added  to 
the:  greatly  extended  membership,  would  mark  a new  era 
in  the  history  of  this  Institution,  alike  creditable  to  the 
Institute  and  the  city.  The  election  of  officers  then  took 
place,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously 
voted  to  those  of  the  previous  year,  for  their  able  ser- 
vices in  conducting  the  Institution. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Sat.  Royal  Botanic,  3H. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

4. 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

Par.  No. 

Delivered  on  July  Ind. 

13 t.  National  Collections  (Scotland ) — Return. 

98.  Bilk — Illicit  Distillation  ( Ireland ). 

Delivered  on  July  3rd. 

5.  Pilotage— Return. 

143.  Hops,  — Return. 

93.  Bills — Superannuation  Act  Amendment. 

100.  Bills— Conveyance  of  Mails  by  Railways. 

Delivered  on  July  i'k  and  Oth. 

130.  Metropolitan  Improvements— Copy  of  Report. 

122.  Sessions,  <fcc.  (Ireland)—  Abstra^  r of  Return. 

124  Queen’s  Colleges  ' Ireland)— Return. 

127.  Foreign  Corps— Return. 

144.  Civil  List  Pensions — List. 

154,  Survey  of  Great  Britain— Copy  Of  Correspondence. 

Delivered  bn  July  VI). 

40.  Civil  Contingencies  - Account  and  Estimate. 

109.  Grand  Jury  Presentments  (Ireland)—  Abstract  of  Accounts, 
119.  Common  Lodging  Houses — Reports. 

134.  Hops,  «fec. — Return. 

145.  Printed  Papers— Return. 


79.  Bills— Cruelty  to  Animals  Act  Amendment. 

103.  Bills — Land  Tax  Commissioners  names. 

102.  Bills — Public  Health  Aldershot. 

104.  Bills — Boundaries  of  Land  (Ireland). 

101.  Bills — Caledonian  and  Crinan  Canals. 

Delivered  on  July  8 thw 
117.  East  India  (Torture)— Return. 

Delivered  on  July  9th. 

129.  Sheep,  <fcc.,  Contagious  Diseases  Prevention  Bill— Report  from 

the  Committee. 

105.  Bills — Militia  Ballots  Suspension. 

106.  Bills — Metropolitan  Police  Stations,  &c. 

107.  Bills — Insurance  Companies. 

108.  Bills— Mutual  Companies. 

Delivered  on  July  10 th, 

132.  Poor-law  Union  Schools — Return. 

153.  Expiring  Laws — Report  from  Committee. 

Trade  of  Various  Countries  and  Places — Abstract  of  Reports. 

Delivered  on  July  11  th  and  13 Ik, 

158.  Foreign  Legions— Return. 

167.  Persian  Expedition — Estimate. 

168.  China  ( Military  Opeoitions)— Estimate. 

133.  Turnpike  Trusts  ( Ireland) — Abstract  of  Statcmfents. 

142.  Fire  Insurances — Account. 

149.  China  Surveys — Return. 

130.  Metropolitan  Improvements— Copy  of  Report  (corrected  pages). 
88.  Bills — Assessments  (Scotland). 

109.  Bills — Reformatory  Schools  (as  amended  in  Committee  and  on 

re-commitment). 

110.  Bills— Pimlico  Improvements  (as  Amended  by  the  Select  Com  * 

mittee). 

111.  Bills — Public  Offices  Extension  (as  Amended  by  the  Select 

Committee). 

112.  Bills — Fraudulent  Trustees,  &c.,  (as  Amended  in  Committee 

and  on  re-commitment). 

113.  Biils  Industrial  Schools  (as  Amended  in  Committee  and  on 

re-comrarment). 

115.  Bills — Public  Works  (Ireland). 

116.  Bills — Edinburgh,  Canongate,  and  Montrose  Annuity  Tax 

Abolition. 

Delivered  on  July  1 4th. 

162.  Portpatrick  and  Donnghadee  Harbours — Return, 

114.  Bill — Dulwich  College. 

Delivered  on  July  15///. 

141.  Caledonian  Canal — 52nd  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOK  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette,  July  10,] 

Dated  5 th  June , 1857. 

1586.  John  Jordan,  Liverpool— Improvements  in  the  construction  o 
iron  ships  or  vessels. 

Dated  11  th  June , 1857. 

1636.  George  Farrell  Rerafry,  Riclies-oourt,  Lime-street— An  iml 
proved  apparatus  for  supporting,  protecting,  and  propelling 
the  human  body  in  water. 

Dated  13 th  June , 1857. 

1661.  John  King,  Glasgow,  N.B. — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
or  production  of  collars,  cuffs,  and  similar  articles  of  ladies' 
dress. 

Dated  1 6th  June,  1857. 

1681.  John  Fowler,  junr.,  Cornhill,  Robert  Burton,  Maberley-terracc, 
BallVpond  road,  arid  Thomas  Clarke,  St.  James’s- place, 
Hackney  road — Improvements  in  the  construction  and  ar- 
rangement of  locomotive  and  other  carriages,  to  facilitate 
their  movement  on  common  roads  and  other  surfaces. 

1686.  Joseph  Ellis,  Brighton  Improvements  in  apparatus  to  be  used 
for  decanting  wine  and  oiher  liquids,  and  for  drawing  corks 
from  bottles. 

1688.  Richard  Goulding,  14,  Bonner- road.  Victoria-park— Improve- 
ments in  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  and  other  metals, 

Dated  17//j  June,  1857  , ■ 

1690.  John  Smith,  Oldham — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 

woven  fabrics. 

1691.  William  Hodgson  and  Henry  llodgson,  Bradford  - An  im- 

proved lubricator  or  oiler  by  means  of  force  pumps  or  valves. 

1692.  Salomon  Sturm  and  Henry  Emile  Bour,  Paris—  Improvements 

in  optical  lenses,  and  in  machines  for  manufacturing  the 
same. 

1696.  Gustave  Marqfoy,  Bordeaux,  France,  Cours  du  Jardin  Public, 
No.  110— Improvements  in  actuating  railway  signals. 
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1698.  Frederick  Ransome,  Ipswich— Improvements  in  moulding 
pi  Stic  materials. 

17U0.  Henry  Hibbert,  Salford,  and  Henry  ' ichardson.  Manchester — 
Improvements  in  finishing  or  p lishing  yarns  or  threads. 
Dated  18 /*/  June , 1857. 

1702.  Thomas  Lowell  Rlph,  and  Thomas  Low*  11  Ralph,  jun.— An 
improvement  or  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  metal- 
lic tubes. 

1704.  Edward  Sykes,  and  Matthew  William  Crawford,  Glossop — 
Certain  improverne*  ts  in  the  construction  and  arrangement 
of  the  pans  or  vessels,  and  the  furnaces  and  Hues  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  soap  boiling,  tallow  melting,  bone 
boiling  dreg  boiling,  and  other  similar  oHensivo  processes. 
1708.  Horace  HollLter  Day,  New  York,  IJ  8 — Improvements  in  pre- 
paring and  vulcanizing  india  rubber,  gutia  percha,  or  other 
analogous  gums.  (A communication.) 

Dated  19 tli  June , 1857. 

1712.  Simon  Pincoffs,  Manchester — Improvements  in  treating  mad- 
der, munjeet,  or  any  of  their  prepal-ations. 

1714.  Joseph  Hill,  Mount-pleasant,  Durham— Improvements  in  the 
permnnent  way  of  railways. 

1716.  Herman  Jaeger.  London  Coffee-house.  Ludgate-hill — Improve- 
ments in  looms  for  weaving.  (A  communication.) 

1718.  John  Dunnell  Gar  ett,  Saxmundham,  Suffolk — An  improved 
construction  of  horse-hoe.  • 

1720.  Robert  Kfcnnie,  Netherwood,  N.B. — Improvements  in  self- 
acting trap  doors  for  mines. 

Da'cd  0 th  June , 1857. 

1724.  Samuel  Fox  Deepcar,  Sheffield — Improvements  in  fly-presses. 
1726.  Samuel  jiFox,  Deepcar,  Sheffield  — Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  umbrellas  and  parasols. 

1730.  Joseph  v\  hite,  Coventry — improvements  in  escapements  for 
chronometers  and  other  timekeepers. 

1732.  William  Rothwell  Lomax, 5,  Albion-villas,  Albion-road,  Ham- 
mersmith— Improvements  in  governors  and  pressure  guages 
1736.  JanxeB  Gascoigne  Lynde.  Great  Queen-street  Improved  means 
for  detecting  and  preventing  the  waste  of  water  in  cisterns. 

1738.  George  W.  La  Baw,  Jersey,  U S. — Operating  the  sails  of  ves- 

sels from  the  deck  by  means  of  vertica,  shafts. 

Dated  22nd  June.  1*57. 

1739.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainemorenu,  London,  Paris, 

and  Brussels — An  improved  propel  er  i A communication  ) 

1740.  William  Edward  Newton,  66  Chancery-lane— Improved  ma- 

chinery for  cutting  files.  ( A communication. ) 

1742.  Sir  I rancis  Charles  Knowles,  Bart , Lovell  hill,  Berkshire — 
The  manufacture  of  aluminium  and  of  certain  reagents  to  be 
used  therein. 

1746.  William  Knapton,  Albion  Foundry,  Monk-bar,  York — An  im- 

proved machine  for  drilling  holes  in  metal  and  other  sub- 
stances. 

Dated  23rd  June,  1857. 

1747.  Thomas  Cooper  Bridgman,  Bury  St.  Edmunds — Improvements 

in  the  construction  of  screens,  riddles,  or  sieves. 

1749.  Richard  Shaw,  Holme-lodge,  and  J hn  Robinson,  Lowei -house, 

near  Burnley,  Lancashire — Certain  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  preparing  cotton  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

1750.  Duncan  Proudfoot,  Glasgow,  N.B. — Improvements  in  drying 

and  preparing  garancine. 

1751.  James  Hinks,  Birmingham,  and  James  Syson  Nibbs,  Hands- 

worth — Improvements  in  securing  and  liberating  the  corks 
or  stoppers  of  bottles,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  necks  of 
bottles,  for  facilitating  the  securing  and  liberating  of  corks 
and  stoppers. 

1752.  Daniel  Evans,  15,  Railway-terrace,  New  town,  Stratford— 

Improvements  in  locomotive  and  other  furnaces,  and  in 
heating  water  to  be  supplied  to  6tc*am  boilers. 

1753.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street— Improvements 

in  brccch  loading  fire-arms.  (A  communication. ) 

1754.  Joseph  Scipion  Roussclot,  Paris — An  improved  method  of  ob- 

taining motive  power,  and  engine  for  applying  the  same. 

1755.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  i6G,  Fleet-street — An  improved 

method  of  engraving  and  ol'  copying  figures,  patterns,  and 
other  devices.  ( A communication. ) 

1756.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Tmprovemonts 

in  generating  or  obtaining  motivo  power.  (A  commurtica- 
tion.) 

1757.  Edward  Woolley,  Iligh-strcCt,  Marylcbonc — An  indicator  for 

registering  the  names  of  persons  occupying  chambers  and 
other  apartments  or  offices,  and  for  signifying  whether  such 
persons  arc  in  or  out,  and  at  what  time  they  will  return. 
Dated  24  th  June , 1857. 

1760.  Charles  Herault,  Paris— Improvements  in  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing aerated  waters.  (A  communication.) 

1762.  Charles  Frederic  V sserot,  45,  Essex-strect,  Strand— Improve- 
ments in  the  permanent  way  of  railways.  (A  communica- 
tion ) 

1766.  Alexander  l’arkes,  Birmingham— Improvements  in  crating 
metals  with  other  metals. 

1768.  Charles  Sanderson,  Sheffield— Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  railway  bars,  girders,  and  other  articles  requiring 
great  strength  and  still’iicss  to  resist  pressure,  concussion,  or 
strain 

1770.  Joseph  Exley  and  John  Ogden.  Leeds — Impr-  vements  in  fur- 
naces or  fireplaces  for  the  prevention  of  smoke 
1772.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn  fields— Improvement:- 
in  apparatus  for  testing  the  strength  of  materials.  (A  com- 
munication.) 


1777 


1779. 

1781. 


1783. 

1785. 

1787. 

1789. 

1793. 

1797. 

1799. 

1S01. 

1803. 

1805. 

1807. 

1809. 

1811. 

1813. 


1817. 

1819. 


1821. 

1823. 

1825. 

1827. 

1829. 


Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-^tieet-MAn  improved 
cotnpositi  nor  polish  for  mainlajnin.-  the  brilliancy  bfvar- 
nished  or  patent  leather.  ( A communication.) 

Dated  2l>th_Junei  1857^ 

John  Talbot  Pitman,  67,  Gracechurch-strcet — Improvements 
in  machinery  for  making  wood  screwy.  (A  cornu  ui  ieaiion.) 

Willia  Green,  1,  E bury-street,  Pimlico— The  lettcranm  uncer. 

Josiah  Wright,  8,  Ernest-street,  Alfred  Wright,  1a,  Hayham 
place,  and  Francis  Roberts,  80,  Bayham  street,  St  Pancras 
—Treating  the  rhubarb  plant,  to  render  its  fibres  applicable 
to  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  the  juice  thereof  to  the 
fnanufacture  of  wine  and  sp  rits. 

John  Ingham  aj  d Edward  ingham,  Bradford,  and  Bcpjsimin 
Jngham,  Halifax — Improvements  in  preparing  worsted  yarns 
for  dyeing  ’’  ; 0 n 

Antonio  Pelcz,  19,  Southampton-buildiiigs— A new  composi- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  imitative  stones.  (A  communi- 
cation.) 

William  Palmer,  15G,  Western-road,  Brighton — Improvements 
in  watering  pots,  garden  engines,  and  other  apparatus  for 
watering  surfaces.  j 

William  i rice  Struve,  Swansea— Improvements  in  miners* 
safety  lamps. 

Dated  2 6th  June , 1 857. 

John  Lloyd,  M.D.,  Langefui,  Anglesea— Improvements  in 
utilizing  and  deodorizing  sewage  matters  of,  dwelliqgr  houses 
and  other  places,  and  in  apparatus  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  same. 

Benjamin  Nieholls  and  Samuel  Ledward,  Manchester—  Im- 
provements in  mules  for  spinning. 

Francis  Watkins.  Victoria  Works,  Smethwick,  near  Birming- 
ham Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  scrow  nutS.  (A 
communication  ) 

Bennett  Johns  I leywood,  Leicester-square — Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  india  rubber  goods. 

Dated  21th  June , 857. 

Jonathan  Preston,  endleion,  Lancashire— Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  regulating  the  pressure  of  steam  and  other 
fluid-. 

Charles  Thurber,  Worcester,  U S.  An  improved  kaligraph  or 
writing  machine,  for  writing  and  similar  purposes. 

Richard  Howland,  London— Improvements  in  the  construction 
of  mangles, 

Arsene  Auguste  t ilivier,  Paris — Improvements  in  treating  or 
preparing  and  winding  silk  from  the  cocoon,  an  l in  appa- 
ratus for  the  same. 

John  Cartel  and  Brook  Hodgson,  Halifax— Improvements  in 
weaving  carpets  and  other  fabrics. 

James  Biggs,  472,  New  Oxford  street— A portable  folding 
perambulator,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  occupy  less  space 
than  any  that  has  hitherto  been  invented. 

Dated  29 th  June , 1857. 

Samuel  Nye,  79,  W ardour  sreet — Improvements  in  mills  for 
grinding  coffee,  pepper,  spices,  and  oilier  tubstancos. 

Juan  Pattison.  Moorgue  street — An  improved  rotatory  pump. 

John  Forster  Meak  n,  84,  Baker-street,  Portman-square — Im- 
provements in  carriages  for  children,  commonly  called  per- 
ambulators. and  applicable  to  Carriages  for  invalids. 

John  Lyon  Field,  . ambeth,  and  Charles  llumfrey,  junr., 
Camberwell— Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

William  altby,  Grove-hill,  Camh  rwell — Impr  ovements  in 
the  mode  of  extracting  ammonia  and  other  compounds 
from  gas,  gas  liquor,  sewerage,  and  other  substances. 

Dated  30///  June  1»57 

Thomas  Ilardcastle,  Bradshaw,  lie  n-  Bolton-le-Moors — A ma 
chine  for  doubling,  winding,  plaiting,  and  measuring  cotton 
and  other  fabrics. 

William  Parsons,  25,  Clifton-strect,  Brighton — Improvements 
in  fastenings  for  windows  and  casements,  and  for  other 
similar  purposes. 

Andrew  8>pottiswoode,  12,  James-streot,  Buckingham  gate — 
Improvements  in  machinery  for  compressing  artificial  fuel 
nnd  other  substances. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


101. 
106. 
1<  7. 
109. 
116. 
121. 
1 29. 
2J3. 
285. 
313. 
767. 
1119. 


July  \ 0///. 

Alfred  Bower. 

Walter  Thurtell. 

William  Gossagc. 

Michael  Potter. 

John  Coope  1 1 add an. 

David  Hamilton  Fowler. 
George  Bcdson 
John  Elce  and  John  Hewitt, 
John  Allin  Williams. 
James  '1  nylor. 

John  Millar. 

A m . ry  1*  airhan  ks  Sh  erman . 


1251.  Agostino  Gatti. 

July  14  th. 

128.  Julius  Iloman. 

135.  Henry  Henson  Henson. 

182.  Samuel  Neville. 

2 4.  John  Fortescue. 

228.  Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
230.  William  Henry  Brou'n. 

526  Charles  Francois  Leopold 
Oudry. 

1244.  Benjamin  Chew  Tilghman. 
1282.  Georgo  Tomlinson  Boas* 
field. 


Patents  on  which  the  Stamp  Duty  ok  £50  has  bEfN  Paid. 
July  2th 

1512.  George  Arthur  Biddeil. 

1513.  Paul  1 ran^ois  Aerts. 

July  10///. 

1543.  John  Baptist  Chauvct. 


1562.  George  Wade  Kcl6cy. 
July  Uth. 

1624.  Oliver  Maggs." 

6.6.  J<  hn  Knovveh  cn. 

1531.  William  Armand  Gilbee. 
1546.  William  Bishop. 
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ffliral  of  tjje  Society  of  %xh. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  24,  1857. 


ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION. 

The  period  fixed  for  the  Society’s  visit  to 
the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  is 
the  week  commencing  Monday,  the  3rd  of 
August. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  to  take  the  members  and  their  friends 
from  London  to  Manchester  and  back,  by  any  trains,  ex- 
press or  otherwise,  on  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  at  a 
fare  and  a-half  the  double  journey,  viz.,  £2  12s.  6d.,  1st 
class;  £1  17s.  6d.,  2nd  class.  The  tickets  to  be  avail- 
able for  seven  days  from  the  date  of  issue. 

The  Great  Northern  will  also,  if  a sufficient  number 
of  members  express  their  intention  of  going,  run  a special 
train  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  August,  for  their  accom- 
modation ; but,  to  enable  this  to  be  done,  the  members 
should  send  in  their  names  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  as  early  as  possible. 

The  members  are  invited  to  a Soiree  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Manchester,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of 
August.  Ladies  are  invited. 

Excursions  will  be  arranged  to  visit  some  of  the 
distant  mills  and  manufactories. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  members  and  their  friends 
should  dine  together  on  one  day  during  the  visit. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  visit  to  Paris,  persons  duly  pro- 
posed  for  membership  will,  though  not  actually  elected, 
be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  +he  Manchester  visit. 

The  Local  Committee  at  Manchester  have 
made  the  following  arrangements  : — 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester have  placed  their  rooms  (George-street)  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  where  a reception  room 
will  be  provided  for  the  members,  and  proper  officers  will 
be  in  attendance  to  give  information,  and  where  com- 
munications may  be  addressed  on  and  after  the  27th 
July. 

Permission  has  been  granted  for  the  members  to  visit 
the  following  warehouses,  works,  &e.,  during  the  week  of 
the  visit  on  showing  their  cards  of  membership  : — 

Warehouses. — S.  Fletcher,  Son,  and  Co.,  Manchester; 
J.  aud  N.  Philips  and  Co.,  Manchester;  John  Pender 
and  Co.,  Manchester;  S.  and  J.  Watts  and  Co.,  Man- 
chester. 

Iron  Works,  &c. — Edward  T.  Belhouse  and  Co., 
Manchester;  Wm.  Fairbairn  and  Sons,  Manchester;  P. 
Fairbairn  and  Co.,  Leeds;  Joseph  Lockett  and  Co., 
Strangeway s Engraving  Works,  Manchester  ; Mather  and 
Platt,  Manchester ; William  Muir  and  Co.,  Britannia 
Works,  Manchester ; James  Nasmyth  and  Co.,  Patricroft, 
Manchester;  Parr,  Curtis,  and  Co.,  Manchester;  Peel, 
Williams,  and  Peel,  Manchester ; Platt  (Brothers)  and 
Co.,  Oldham;  Sharp,  Stewart,  and  Co.,  Manchester; 
Joseph  Whitworth  and  Co.,  Manchester ; Richmond  and 
Chandler,  Agricultural  Implement  Works,  Manchester; 
James  Walton  and  Co.,  Cardmakers,  Denton. 

Glass  Works. — Percival  Yates  Vickers,  Manchester; 
Webb  and  Ellis,  Ivirby-street,  Manchester. 

Mills  and  Manufactories.— .Jas.  Akroyd  and  Sons, 
(Worsteds,  &c.),  Halifax ; Armitage  and  Ward,  Man- 
chester; Sir  E.  Armitage  and  Sons  (Cotton),  Manches- 
ter ; Thomas  Dickins  and  Co.  (Spring  Vale  Dye  Works), 
Middleton,  near  Manchester;  Thomas  Hoyle  and  Co.. 
Mayfield  Print  Works,  Manchester;  Thomas  Iloulds- 
worth  and  Co,  (Cotton),  Manchester ; Kershaw,  Leese, 


Sidebotham,  and  Co.  (Cotton),  India  Mills,  Manchester; 
Marshall  and  Co.  (Flax),  Leeds;  Oxford-road  Twist 
Company  (Cotton),  Manchester;  Samuel  Radcliffe  and 
Sons  (Cotton),  Rochdale  ; Titus  Salt  and  Co.  (Worsteds, 
&c.),  Saltaire,  Bradford;  Seedley  Printing  Company, 
Manchester;  Richard  Sykes,  Bleach  Works,  Stockport. 

Permission  has  also  been  received  to  visit  the  follow- 
ing Institutions : — 

Royal  Exchange  (Reading  Room).  Royal  Infirmary. 
Ragged  Industrial  Reformatory  Schools.  Athenaeum 
(Reading  Room).  Mechanics’  Institution.  Chetham’s 
Library.  Free  Library.  Peel-park  Museum  and  Library. 
Manchester  Corporation  Water  Works. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  members 
have  not  permission  to  visit  works  where  a manufacture 
is  carried  on  of  similar  character  to  any  in  which  they 
may  be  engaged  or  may  be  personally  interested. 


Members  desiring  any  information  respecting  accom- 
modation at  hotels  or  lodgings,  should  apply  to  Mr. 
Haden,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Art  Treasures . Exhibition 
Committee,  100,  Mosley-street,  Manchester,  with  precise 
information  as  to  the  extent  of  accommodation,  and  the 
period  for  which  it  is  required. 

Members  intending  to  join  in  tliis  visit  are 
requested  to  communicate  AT  ONCE  with  the 
Secretary,  in  order  that  the  number  going  may 
be  ascertained,  and  the  Cards  of  Membership  for- 
warded. 

Members  will  have  the  privilege  of  introduc- 
ing two  friends,  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  to 
join  the|party,  to  whom  cards  will  also  be  issued 
on  the  application  of  a member. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES 
AND  CERTIFICATES  AT  HUDDERSFIELD. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  will  take 
place  in  Huddersfield,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  29th 
instant.  In  the  forenoon  there  will  be  a Conference  of 
Delegates  from  theseveral  Mechanics’  Institutes  in  Union, 
held  in  the  Gymnasium-hall,  Edward  Baines,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Union,  in  the  chair.  The  members  will 
dine  together  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  Queen  Hotel,  and 
in  the  evening  there  will  be  a soir6e  in  the  Riding  school, 
at  which  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  K.G.,  will 
preside,  and  distribute  the  prizes  and  certificates  awarded 
at  the  recent  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts  at 
Huddersfield.  Amongst  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  have  promised  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  and 
take  part  in  the  proceedings,  are  Viscount  Goderich, 
M.P.,  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ripon,  Col. 
Sykes,  M.P.,  Edward  Akroyd,  Esq.,  M.P.,  R.  Monckton 
John Milnes, Esq. ,M.P.,H.  W.  Wickham, Esq., M.P.,  Sir 
Richardson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  F.R.S.,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Hen.  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P., 
J.  P.  B.  Westhead,  Esq.,  M.P.,  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
Recorder  of  Birmingham,  W.  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  James 
Glaisher,  Esq.,  E.R.S.,  John  W.  Childers,  Esq.,  J.P.,  &c. 
On  the  following  day,  the  visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
celebrated  Low  Moor  Iron  Works,  and  afterwards  to  pro- 
ceed to  Melt-ham,  where  there  are  manufactories  of  wool- 
len and  silk  fabrics,  and  cotton-thread,  all  of  which  will 
be  open  to  their  inspection. 


EXTRA-GRDINABY  MEETING. 
Wednesday,  July  22,  1857. 

An  Extra-ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society  for 
discussing  the  Decimal  question,  was  held  on 
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Wednesday  evening,  the  22nd  instant,  Thomas 
Matthias  Weguelin,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair 

The  Chairman  said  the  present  meeting  had  been 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  decimal 
question,  and  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in 
order  to  ensure  a full  discussion  without  running  into 
matters  not  exactly  relevant,  had  thought  it  advisable 
to  confine  the  speakers  to  the  three  following  points  \i— 

1st.  Whether  the  use  of  decimal  notation  should  be 
extended. 

2nd.  Whether  it  should  includemonies,  and  if  so  what 
should  be  the  unit. 

3rd.  'Whether  it  should  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace 
weights  and  measures,  and  if  so  what  should  be  the 
respective  units. 

It  was,  in  the  first  instance,  thought  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  read  the  report  of  the  Commissioners, 
but  as  that'would  take  up  too  great  a length  of  time, 
and  as  it  was  presumed  that  most  gentlemen  present 
were  familiar  with  its  contents,  it  was  thought  better 
not  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  meeting  by  so  doing.  He 
thought  that  report  contained  a very  succinct  and  clear 
history  of  what  had  been  done  in  this  country  with  re- 
gard to  this  question.  He  would  suggest  to  the  speakers 
in  the  first  place  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  their  re- 
marks : and  secondly,  to  remember  that  the  three  points 
more  or  less  ran  into  each  other.  The  first  point  was 
the  abstract  proposition,  whether  the  use  of  decimal 
notation  should  be  extended.  Although  it  might  be 
necessary  to  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  the  two  other 
points,  yet  he  thought  it  desirable  to  reserve  those  points 
for  subsequent  discussion. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letters : — 

Dr.  Farr  (of  the  General  Register  Office)  says : — 

“ I regret  that  I have  a)previous  engagement,  and  am 
hence  unable  to  attend  the  discussion  of  the  decimal 
question. 

“ It  is  a subject  to  which  I have  paid  much  attention, 
and  it  was  discussed  partially  at  our  last  Statistical 
Congress  in  Paris. 

“ I send  you  my  replies  to  your  questions. 

“1.  I think  the  decimal  notation  should  ultimately  be 
extended  to  all  measures. 

“ 2.  I think  it  should  extend  to  monies.  The  primary 
unit  should  be  the  sovereign  or  £1  sterling.  This  would 
be  represented  by  a gold  coin.  A unit  of  this  magnitude 
is  required  for  statistical  purposes,  and  for  all  the  larger 
payments  and  large  operations  of  commerce,  and  there 
is  no  other  large  unit  (gold)  in  the  field  to  compete 
with  the  British  £1. 

“ The  secondary  unit  would  be  the.  florin,  of  the  value 
of  the  10th  part  of  the  £1.  It  would  be  the  unit  of  the 
silver  coinage. 

“ The  tertiary  unit  would  be  the  cent  or  the  10th  of 
the  florin,  but  this  is  not  indispensably  necessary,  as  it 
may  be  conveniently  expressed  in  mils. 

“ The  mil  would  lie  the  lowest  unit,  to  be  represented 
by  a copper  coin-.  1000  mils  would  — £1;  100  one 
florin;  10  one  cent.  I write  £1  17s.  6d.  thus: 
£1  8fl.  75  cent.,  or,  £1-875. 

“ For  minute  calculations  more  decimals  arenecessary. 
It  is  found  in  stating  the  value  of  annuities  of  £1, 
necessary  to  give  more  than  three  figures  to  the  right 
of  the  decimal  point. 

“ I have  shown  in  my  report,  as  one  of  the  delegates 
of  the  Government  at  the  Statistical  Congress,  that  this 
system  of  coinage  might  easily  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  continental  system  by  slight  concession  on 
their  side. 

“ Then,  the  concession  on  our  side  should  be  made  in 
reference  to  their  weights  and  measures. 

“ The  French  metre,  taking  it  altogether,  lias  the  best 
claim  to  adoption.  Our  yard  cannot  contend  w-ith  it  for 


a moment,  and  I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other 
unit  in  the  field.  I,  therefore,  adopt  the  metrical  system. 

The  weights  are  connected  almost  indissolubly  with 
the  measures  through  the  cube  of  water.  1 take  willingly 
the  kilogramme — which  is  nearly  the  1000  part  of  our 
ton — as  the  unit  of  weight,  or  1000  kilogrammes  in  the 
place  of  our  ton. 

“ I have  no  doubt  the  discussion  will  do  good.  Our 
commercial  accounts  are,  I think,  in  a barbarous  state, 
and  remind  one  of  the  French  agricultural  implements. 
While  our  agriculturalists  are  adopting  the  improvements 
which  the  progress  of  science  places  at  their  disposal,  and 
have  tormed  numerous  societies  to  promote  improvements, 
I see  no  corresponding  movement  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mercial classes.  They  cling  to  their  old  cumbrous  sys- 
tems of  accounts  and  of  arithmetic  with  as  much  perti- 
nacity as  our  old  generals  olung  to  “ brown  bess.” 

“ For  the  sake  of  our  English  trade  and  credit,  I hope 
that  some  of  our  young  commercial  men  and  our  en- 
lightened merchants,  such  as  Mr.  Weguelin,  will  take  up 
the  decimal  system  in  earnest,  and  carry  it  out  into 
practice.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  Commercial  Reform. 
The  goverment  might  order  the  public  accounts  to  be 
kept  on  the  decimal  system  at  once.  I trust  that  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  the  penny  unit,  as  that  basis  is  too 
ridiculous  to  deserve  serious  consideration  by  such  a dis- 
tinguished body  of  men  as  the  Society  of  Arts.” 

“ P.S. — See  a )copy  of  my  (report  on  the  “ Statistical 
Congress,  'in  the  16th  Report  of  the  Register-General.” 

Mr.  Charles  Atherton,  (Chief  Engineer,  Woolwich 
Dockyard),  says : — 

“ I beg  to  submit  a few  observations,  merely  to  give 
my  testimony  as  to  what  I find  to  be  the  requirements  of 
every  day’s  work  in  the  line  of  engineering  pursuits  which 
I have  occasion  to  follow. 

“ First  of  all,  then,  I beg  to  state  that  in  my  every 
day’s  work  I cannot  move  without  decimals.  The 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  bears  on  the  face  of  it  that 
no  scientific  inquiry  can  be  effectually  prosecuted  without 
the  use  of  decimals,  and  whether  Government  take  up 
the  matter  of  establishing  a general  system  of  decimal 
notation  or  not,  individual  necessity  is  now  gradually 
leading  to  that  result,  for  every  individual  whose  daily 
avocations  involve  the  use  of  figures  must,  as  times  go, 
adopt  the  decimal  system  of  calculation,  or  be  left  behind 
in  his  course,  or  remain  ignorant  on  many  points  of 
inquiry  that  he  would  otherwise  investigate.  The 
duties  of  my  position  frequently  require  me  to  examine 
into  the  educational  qualifications  of  youths,  applicants 
for  appointments  in  H.M.  Service.  I regret  to  find  that 
decimal  arithmetic  is  too  much  neglected  in  the  majority 
of  schools,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  one  of  the  most 
important  spheres  of  usefulness  to  which  the  Society  of 
Arts  can  devote  its  labours  and  utilize  its  influence,  will 
be  to  urge  on  its  Associated  Institutions,  and  on  the 
public  generally,  the  cultivation  of  decimals  as  an  indis- 
pensable element  of  education.  I would  submit  that 
decimals,  instead  of  coming  last  in  our  school  arithmetical 
text  books,  and  being  thus  regarded  as  an  accomplishment 
in  which  but  comparatively  few  youths  become  proficient, 
should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  rudimentary  elements 
of  arithmetic,  which  eveiy  boy  should  learn.  In  fact,  it 
should  be  engrafted  onjthe  numeration  table,  for  numera- 
tion is  not  complete  without  it. 

“As  to  whether  a complete  decimal  system  and  a cor- 
responding nomenclature  should  be  at  once  extended  to 
money,  weights,  and  measures,  and  units  of  each  be  specifi- 
cally determined,  I imagine  that  theoretically  the  desira- 
bleness of  such  a consummation  is  unquestionable ; but 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  perfection  of  any  kind ; the 
practical  question  is,  How  shall  we  begin  ? 

“ 1 say,  let  us  begin  by  making  every  schoolboy  fami- 
liar with  decimal  notation  and  numeration.  Let  the 
decimal  system  be  thus  instilled  into  the  minds  of  youth 
as  the  proper  method,  of  working  figures.  Every  youth 
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as  he  advances  in  life,  will  then  apply  the  decimal  nota- 
tion to  whatever  units  of  measure  may  concern  him  in 
his  daily  avocations.  Tables  of  equivalents  expressing 
in  decimals  the  subdivisions  of  our  present  units,  would 
he  learned  by  rote,  and  soon  become  familiar,  and  decimal 
instead  of  non-decimal  language  and  ideas  and  habits  of 
thought,  would  gradually  prevail,  and  pave  the  way  to 
a national  system  of  decimal  nomenclature,  which  would 
doubtless  constitute  a great  improvement  upon  the  merely 
arithmetical  acquirements  above  referred  to.  I am  of 
opinion  that  at  the  present  moment  the  condition  of 
popular  education,  by  excluding  the  decimal  notation 
and  numeration  from  our  rudimentary  arithmetic,  has 
not  duly  paved  the  way  for  the  immediate  introduction 
of  the  complete  change  now  in  contemplation.  But  I 
see  no  occasion  for  subverting  our  present  scales  of  money, 
weights,  and  measures,  by  legislative  enactment,  for, 
decimal  arithmetic  being  once  popularised,  would  more 
and  more  work  its  own  way,  and  forcibly  conduce  to  the 
legalisation  of  an  appropriate  decimal  nomenclature,  ex- 
pressive of  the  tenths,  hundredths,  and  thousandths  of 
the  respective  units  of  money,  weights,  and  measures, 
and  the  facilities  of  calculation  afforded  by  the  new  sys- 
tem -would  gradually  cause  the  old  system  to  be  volun- 
tarily neglected  and  die  out,  without  any  legislative 
superseding  thereof. 

“‘For  example.  With  reference  to  the  miit  of  £1  ster- 
ling, our  present  shillings,  pence,  halfpence,  and  fart  hings, 
might  remain  in  circulation,  but  they  would  gradually 
vanish  from  the  thoughts  of  the  rising  generation  if  the 
decimal  subdivisions  of  the  florin  were  legalised,  and 
in  fact,  by  the  introduction  of  the  tenth  of  a florin,  all 
our  present  copper  coinage  of  pence,  halfpence,  and  far- 
things, would  have  distinctive  values  in  the  third  place 
of  decimals.  A national  decimal  system  of  money, 
weights,  measures  of  bulk,  and  lineal  measures,  being 
once  introduced,  would  become  speedily  popular,  the  con- 
veniences of  the  system  would  be  felt,  and  probably  the 
still  further  extension  of  the  system,  recognising  inter- 
national units,  might  gradually  supersede  the  national 
units  by  the  operation  of  the  same  process,  and  for  the 
same  reasons  of  public  and  individual  convenience,  as 
our  present  scale  of  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings  would 
be  superseded  by  the  decimal  system  of  florins  and  its 
subdivisions  as  above  referred  to. 

“ I therefore  beg  to  suggest  that  by  first  of  all  revising 
our  educational  system  of  arithmetic,  and  then  adopting 
a decimal  system  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  having 
for  their  respective  units  some  coin,  weight,  and  measure 
in  present  use,  such  as  the  £1  sterling,  the  lib.,  and  the 
lineal  foot,  a gradual  introduction  of  the  decimal  system 
would  ensue,  as  the  rail  has  superseded  the  road,  without 
violence  to  the  existing  state  of  things  in  any  way.  I 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  old  roads  have  been 
ploughed  up,  or  old  ships  burnt,  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  rail  and  steam. 
In  like  manner  a national  decimal  system  of  money, 
weights,  and  measures  maybe  introduced,  without  legis- 
latively superseding  the  old.” 

The  Chairman  said,  in  opening  the  discussion  upon 
the  first  point,  he  would  merely  remark  that  he  believed 
the  use  of  decimal  notation  in  this  country,  as  far  as  the 
public  were  concerned,  was  at  present  confined  to  the 
bullion  office  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  to  the  Custom- 
house. He  believed  those  were  the  only  two  places 
where  decimal  notation  had  been  introduced  and  brought 
into  practice.  He  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  any- 
one present  whether  it  had  been  introduced  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Dawbarn  said  the  Custom-house  adopted  decimal 
notation  for  the  measurement  of  ships. 

Mr.  Miller  (Bank  of  England) . said — The  Boyal 
Commission  appointed  to  determine  “ how  far  it  may  be 
practicable  and  advisable  to  introduce  the  principle  of 
decimal  division  into  the  coinage  of  the  United  King- 
dom,” have  made  a preliminary  report,  in  which,  after  a 
masterly  resume  of  all  that  has  yet  taken  place  on  this 


subject,  is  found  the,  following  paragraph : — “ A series 
of  questions  has  been  laid  before  us,  prepared  by  one  of 
our  members,  Lord  Overstone,  described  by  their  author 
as  being  drawn  up  with  a view  of  bringing  under  our 
distinct  notice  and  examination  some  of  the  advantages 
of  the  present  system  of  coinage,  and  some  of  the  princi- 
pal difficulties  and  objections  which  have  been  suggested 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  a system  of  decimal 
coinage.”  It  has  appeared  to  the  Council  of  this  So- 
ciety to  be  desirable  that  the  meeting  should  discuss  the 
principal  matters  involved  in  these  questions  under  three 
heads,  as  stated  by  the  chairman,  and  that  these  ques- 
tions should  each  be  brought  to  an  issue  separately.  He, 
therefore,  proposed  then  to  consider  the  first  of  these; 
whether  the  use  of  decimal  notation  should  be  extended  ? 
The  decimal  notation,  upon  which  is  based  the  science 
of  arithmetic,  extends  over  the  whole  earth.  It  has 
existed  time  out  of  mind.  It  appears  in  the  very  oldest 
record.  It  has  sprung  up  spontaneously  in  nations 
widely  remote,  with  natural  barriers  of  ocean,  or  desert, 
or  still  more  natural  antipathies  between  them.  In  one 
nation  it  progresses  from  1 to  10  to  the  right  hand  ; in 
another  to  the  left ; but  it  is  always  the  same  decimal 
notation.  There  is  no  novelty  in  these  considerations; 
they  were  entertained  when  men  were  accustomed  to 
think  as  well  as  to  talk.  Lord  Monteagle,  in  question 
266,  quotes  a passage  from  Aristotle’s  problems,  to  the 
effect,  “ that  it  seems  a law  of  nature  that  10,  100,  and 
1000  should  be  adopted,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 
to  explain  their  universality,  and  this  not  only  among 
civilised  but  amongst  uncivilised  nations.”  Ho  (Mr. 
Miller)  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  “a  law 
of  nature;”  that  it  was  the  natural  mode  of  , the 
manifestation  of  the  faculty  of  number,  of  which  the 
ten  fingers  were  the  first  instruments,  and  the  ostensible 
cause  of  the  limitation  to  ten ; and  that  all  other 
modes  were  abnormal  and  burdensome,  and  led 
to  confusion.  If  the  meeting  refused  to  admit  this 
doctrine,  he  knew  well  that  the  converse  of  it  could  not 
be  maintained,  and  whether  admitted  or  not,  the  de- 
cimal notation,  with  its  superstructure  of  arithmetic, 
remained  a fact,  an  existence,  a necessity,  which  must 
be  dealt  with,  which  cannot  be  escaped  from,  and  can 
no  more  be  subverted  than  the  Andes  overturned,  or  gra- 
vitation suspended,  or  any  other  impossible  thing  be  done. 
There  is  a sentence  in  Euripides,  quoted  by  Epictetus,  to 
the  effect,  that  “ He  is  the  wise  man  who,  with  a good 
grace,  accommodates  himself  to  the  things  of  neces- 
sity.” In  the  progress  of  nature,  that  which  cannot  so 
accommodate  itself,  which  cannot  adapt  itself  to  her  con- 
stantly varying  conditions  passes  away.  This  was  a law 
imposed  on  all  organisms.  ‘ ‘ Whom  the  gods  doom  to  des- 
tination, they  first  strike  blind,”  and  this  truth  Eng- 
land, above  all  nations  of  the  earth,  had  been  blessed 
with  the  light  to  see ; and  with  the  desire,  and  with 
the  power  to  conform  to  it.  To  cast  off  all  that  was  not 
congenial  with  her  constantly  renewing  life,  how  much 
rottenness  has  she  cast  away  in  our  time.  West  India 
slavery,  she  was  told,  was  her  right  hand,  but  it  was  an 
offence,  and  she  cut  it  oft’.  Protection  was  the  apple  of 
her  eye,  but  she  plucked  it  out.  They  were  not,  in  her 
view,  according  to  nature.  He  (Mr.  Miller)  would  not 
pursue  this  course  of  observation  any  further  than  to 
suggest  whether  this  condition ‘of  irregular  weights, 
measures,  and  money,  might  not  be  a rotten  member  of 
no  small  consequence — whether  our  compound  arith- 
metic, which  it  necessitated,  did  not  lead  the  minds  of 
tlfe  generality  of  the  English  people  away  from  the 
healthy  practice  of  a natural  and  universal  science,  to 
embarrass  them  with  a needless  multitude  of  special 
contrivances,  which  obstructed  the  education  and  re- 
tarded the  business  of  every-day  life.  And  these 
were  the  chief  grounds  of  his  objection  to  the  pre- 
sent weights,  measures,  and  money,  that  they  ob- 
structed education,  and  retarded  the  business  of  every- 
day life.  The  greatest  difficulty  attending  the  educa° 
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tion  of  the  children  of  those  who  gain  their  living  liy 
labour,  was  not  so  much  the  question  of  what  it  was  of 
the  most  importance  that  they  should  be  taught,  to  fit 
them  for  good  and  useful  citizens,  or  how  to  find  teachers 
for  them,  but  how  to  find  the  time  to  teach  them  ; 
because,  when  they  were  most  apt  to  learn,  before 
the  passions  were  awakened,  and  at  the  time  that 
the  intellect  began  to  dawn,  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  twelve  their  labour  became  of  so  much 
value  to  their  parents  that  they  could  no  longer  be  kept 
at  school.  It  was  just  at  that  most  valuable  time,  when 
they  might  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
practical  geometry,  and  mensuration — of  all  learning 
the  most  useful  to  them,  whether  they  became  brick- 
layers, or  masons,  or  carpenters,  or  blacksmiths,  or' 
coopers,  or  have  to  practice  any  other  kind  of  handicraft 
— it  was  at  that  time  that  this  burthen  of  irregular 
weights,  measures,  and  money,  was  laid  upon  them  for 
life.  The  time  required  to  master  that-  obstruction 
barred  all  further  progress  in  their  education,  and  they 
went  on,  all  through  life,  bearing  this  useless  but  gall- 
ing burden,  without  even  that  knowledge  which 
would  enable  them  to  bear  it  with  greater  ease, 
though  not,  perhaps,  with  greater  patience.  He 
had  heard  it  said  hy  those  whose  chief  business 
of  life  seemed  to  be  to  show,  as  Mr.  Dickens  says,  “how 
not  to  do  it,”  that  the  extension  of  the  decimal  system 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  opulent  classes,  but 
injurious  to  the  poor.  These  obstructives,  from  a memor- 
able instance  downwards,  had  always  had  the  poor  in 
their  mouths  whenever  any  good  work  had  to  be  wrought. 
That  this  was  really  the  poor  man’s  question  as  well  as 
the  rich  man’s  he  was  sure,  and  one  in  which  he  was 
most  deeply  interested,  but  not  in  the  way  they  would 
have  them  believe,  and  he,  Mr.  Miller,  did  not  think 
that  any  one  could  be  rightly  considered  as  friendly  to 
the  education  of  the  poor  who  was  indifferent  to  this 
question.  He  would  not  enlarge  upon  this  point,  because 
he  saw  that  Professor  de  Morgan  was  present,  and  before 
all  other  people,  upon  this  subject  that  gentleman  was 
entitled  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  That  these 
irregular  quantities  retarded  the  business  of  every-day  life, 
he  thought  nobody  present  would  be  hardy  enough  to 
dispute.  In  almost  all  cases  in  the  decimal  system  there 
was  a saving  of  figures  in  the  mere  record  of  the  quan- 
tities. It  was  an  enormous  saving  of  figures  when  the 
arithmetical  rules  were  applied  to  those  quantities.  In 
merchants’  packages  the  weights  stopped  at  a pound ; and 
except  in  the  case  of  very  heavy  goods,  they  were  re- 
corded in  cwts.,  qrs.,  and  lbs.  Now,  56  cwts.  1 qr.  16  lbs. 
required  five  figures  to  record  them,  while  their  equiva- 
lent in  pounds  require  only  four,  6,316  lbs.,  with 
this  enormous  advantage,  that  the  pounds  were  always 
ready  for  any  arithmetical  operation,  withoutthe  tedious 
conversion  of  cwts.  and  qrs.  into  lbs.,  or  the  qrs.  and  lbs. 
into  decimals  of  the  cwt.  He  (Mr.  Miller)  had  once 
shewed  the  process  in  this  room,  of  the  calculation  of 
duty  and  the  tare  of  3 butts  of  currants,  as  those  calcula- 
tions were  made  in  the  Custom  House,  and  how  they 
would  be  made  were  the  decimal  system  extended.  In 
the  present  mode,  the  calculation  required  174  figures. 
As  it  would  be  done  under  a decimal  system  it  would 
only  require  21  figures.  More  than  8 times  as  many  in 
the  present,  as  under  avdecimal  system.  But,  after  all, 
the  number  of  figures  was  of  small  consequence,  and 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems  judged 
by  the  number  of  figures  could  not  be  esti- 
mated. It  was  not  so  much  the  number  of  figures 
used,  as  the  facility  with  which  they  were  used,  which 
constituted  the  excellence  and  superiority  of  the  decimal 
over  every  other  system  of  quantities.  They  had  had, 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  experience  of  the  saving  of 
time  and  labour  in  the  change  which  had  been  effected 
in  the  troy-weight,  which  had  been  cpnfirmed  by'  the 
Act  of  16  Vic.  cap.  9.  Yet  Dr.  Gray,  witli  a perverse- 
ness for  which  it  was  difficult  to  account,  made  a state- 


ment in  answer  to  question  435,  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  was  altogether  unjustifiable. 

435.  “I  ask  you  whether,  with  respect  to  the  facility  of  the 
operation  and  avoidance  of  the  chances  of  errors,  there  is  not.  a 
distinction  in  favour  of  the  statement  of  pounds  and  working 
out  pounds  simply,  over  the  statement  and  working  out  shillings, 
pence,  and  farthings,  in  all  the  more  complicated  systems  of 
accounts  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a greater  regu- 
larity in  the  mode  of  their  addition,  hut  I believe  that  the 
breaks  are  useful  in  diminishing  the  chances  of  error.  I may 
observe,  as  an  illustration  of  the  question,  that  a great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  in 
weighing  gold  in  both  the  Mint  and  the  Bank  of  England  ; yet 
I am  told  by  more  than  one  officer  in  both  those  establishments 
that  they  prefer  the  old  method  to  the  new  one,  as  being  more 
easy  and  certain  in  the  operation. 

436.  “ In  page  22  ofyour  pamphlet  you  refer  to  the  head  of  the 
bullion  department  as  an  authority  to  show  “ that  the  change 
had  not  been  attended  by  any  reduction  of  labour,  but  on  the 
contrary,  by  an  increase ; that  the  clerks  were  continually 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  table  showing  the  two  systems,  and  that 
the  new  system  was  found  so  inconvenient  that  two  of  the 
largest  bullion  brokers  refused  to  use  it.”  Could  you  give  the 
Commissioners  the  names  of  those  bullion  brokers? — I do  not 
consider  my  self  at  liberty  to  mention  their  names  without  per- 
mission. But  I give  you  the  words  exactly  as  Mr.  Haggard 
used  them  to  me  in  conversation.  I asked  whether  he  had 
any  objection  to  my  recording  it,  and  he  allowed  me  to  do  so ; 
and  I was  told  at  the  Mint  exactly  the  same  thing  by  two  of 
the  chief  officers  a few  months  ago.  And  I may  further  add, 
that  since  the  new  system  has  come  into  use  at  the  Bank,  they 
have  found  it  necessary  to  publish  “ Decimal  Tables  as  used  at 
the  Bank.” 

There  were,  he  knew,  several  gentlemen  in  the  room  con- 
nected with  bullion  dealings,  who  would  bear,  if  neces- 
sary, their  testimony  to  the  utter  fallacy  of  this  state- 
ment. ,He  did  not  say  that  Mr.  Haggard  might  not 
have  said  what  was  imputed  to  him,  about  the  time  of 
the  inception  of  this  new  mode ; but  mere  after-dinner 
gossip,  uttered  years  ago,  yvas  not  fit  matter  for  evidence 
on  so  grave  a subject  noyv ; especially  when  Dr.  Gray 
might  have  assured  himself  of  the  facts  with  very  little 
trouble.  There  yvas  a vast  amount  of  insignificant 
tyyaddle  in  the  evidence,  which  fatigued  and  stupifiedthe 
mind,  and  he  wished  that  that  yvas  the  yvorst  he  could 
say  of  it.  Then  again,  there  yvas  a quotation  from 
Vaughan,  and  another  from  Napoleon,  which'  had  an 
almost  epigrammatic  force,  and  yvas  perfect  so  far  as 
style  went;  it  only  yvanted  one  thing  to  render  it  perfect, 
and  that  is  what  they  both  yvanted — truth.  Mr.  Shayy 
and  Dr.  Gray  spoke  of  the  English  systems,  as  a com- 
bination of  the  binary  and  the  duodecimal  systems.  The 
English  system  yvas  neither  a binary  nor  a duodecimal 
system,  nor  any  combination  of  such  systems,  nor  was 
there  any  harmonious  relation  yvhatever  existing  betyveen 
our  yveights,  measures,  and  money.  On  the  contrary,  it 
yvas  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  more  utter  confusion. 
The  binary  system  yvas  a system  progressing  by  twos ; 1 
and  0 stand  for  two,  1 and  00  for  4,  and  so  on.  That 
was  the  binary  system  of  Leibnitz.  A duodecimal  sys- 
tem yvould  be  a system  that  in  like  manner  progressed 
by  twelve,  just  as  the  decimal  system  progressed  jby  tens. 
That  was  the  meaning  of  the  terms ; but  that  was  not  what 
these  gentlemen  meant.  They  must  mean,  if  they  meant 
any  thing,  that  our  yveights,  measures,  and  money'  were 
constructed  upon  the  numbers  2 and  12,  and  that  they 
were,  therefore,  susceptible  of  binary  and  duodecimal 
division.  Let  us  see.  Take  the  avoirdupois  weight. 
You  cannot  divide  the  ton  by  tyvo,  and  come  doyvn  to 
the  hundred-weight,  the  quarter,  the  pound,  the  ounce, 
the  dram,  or  the  grain.  You  cannot  divide  the  hundred- 
weight by  2,  and  come  down  to  the  pound,  the  ounce, 
the  penny-weight,  or  the  grain.  In  the  pound,  although 
you  cannot  reach  the  grain,  you  can  only  come  down 
eight  stages  to  the  dram.  He  did  not  say  that  there  were 
not  some  advantages  in  the  10  ounces  1o  the  pound: 
but  he  believed  the  advantages  of  a decimal  division  of 
the  pound  yvould  tar  ovei  balance  them.  Again,  you  cannot 
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divide  a pound  by  2,  and  come  down  to  a shilling,  a penny, 
or  a farthing.  You  cannot  divide  a shilling  by  2,  and 
come  down  to  a penny  or  a farthing.  You  cannot 
divide  a pound  by  12,  and  come  down  either  to  a shilling, 
a penny,  or  a farthing.  You  cannot  divide  a penny  by_  1 2. 
In  what  sense  is  it  then  that  our  system  can  possibly 
bewailed  a binary  tmd  duodecimal  system.  He  hoped  they 
should  hear  no  more  of  such  nonsense.  Then,  again,  of 
the  decimal  system  as  applied  to  money.  It  is  predi- 
cated that  there  must  be  “an  inferiority  as  regards 
fractional  divisibility,  as  compared  with  a coinage 
founded  on  a combination  of  the  binary  with  the  duo- 
decimal seale,”  meaning  the  present  scale.  Now,  what 
was  it  that  was  divisible  ? Not  the  coins.  They  are  not 
cut  into  pieces.  It,  therefore,  must  ho  their  consti- 
tuents, and  the  divisibility  must  ultimately  be  limited 
to  the  number  of  the  smallest  coins  contained  in  the 
largest.  Thus  960,  the  number  of  farthings  in  the 
pound,  comprehended  all  its  divisions,  as,  in  a decimal 
scale,  1,000  wrould  all  its  capabilities  of  division.  Ad- 
mitting the  greater  divisibility  of  the  shilling,  what  was 
the  value  of  it  ? Were  the  pound  weight  in  question, 
lie.  could  understand  that  its  greater  divisibility  would 
be  an  object  of  importance,  A pound  of  butter, 
a half  a pound  of  butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter, 
were  the  same  quantities,  and  always  wanted,  hut  the 
prices  of  butter  were  various.  If  a shilling  were  a con- 
stant price  of  a great  many  divisible  commodities,  or  a 
pound  were  the  same^  or  a penny  the  same,  their  divisi- 
bility would  be  a matter  of  consequence  ; but  prices  were 
anything,  from  a farthing  to  a pound,  and  the  shilling  was 
not  only  not  a frequent  price  of  divisible  things,  hut  was 
a rare  price.  A large  number  of  things  were  made  up  to 
sell  for  a shilling  as  wholes.  It  was  the  price  of  ad- 
mission to  exhibitions,  it  was  the  price  of  thousands  of 
common  things,  but  not  things  sold  by  the  pound  or  the 
yard.  The  pound  under  a decimal  division  might  be 
supposed  to  have  1,000  parts,  or  gradations  of  price— 
under  the  present  it  had  960.  How  would  these  gradations 
ot  price  admit  of  divisibility  by  the  prime  numbers  ? 


Number  of  prices  -which 
may  be  divided  by — 

In  the  1000  parts,  j 
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This  put  beyond  all  question  the  superiority  of  the 
decimal  over  the  present  scale,  so  far  as  the  divisibility 
of  the  prices  they  afford.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  they 
would  hear  no  more  about  the  non-divisibility  of  the 
decimal  scale.  He  believed  that  the  extension  of  the  deci- 
mal  system  would  he  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this 
country.  In  this  respect  the  most  important  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  besides  were  in  advance  of  us,  and  we 
are  at  a disadvantage  in  relation  to  them. 

Mr.  James  Yates,  F.K.S.,  said — The 'first  question 
was  (in  reference  to  the  present  method  of  reckoning  mea- 
sure, weight,  and  money),  whether  decimal  notation 
should  be  extended.  Hence  it  appeared  important  to 
know  to  what  extent  decimal  notation  was  at  present 
used..  Its  use  was  so  very  rare,  that  to  adopt  decimal 
notation  as  the  basis  or  principle  of  a system  of  measures, 
weights,  and  coins  for  this  country,  would  require  an 
almost  total  abandonment  of  the  existing  methods.  In 
our  tables  there  were  about  30  different  multipliers,  of 
which  10  was  used  three  or  four  times ; 20,  40,  50,  60, 


and  100  were  but  very  rarely.  The  other  numbers, 
such  as  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  12,  occurred  milch  more  frequently. 
The  present 'practice  was,  therefore,  about  as  far  removed 
from  anything  decimal  as  it  could  possibly  be.  The 
only  cases  of  strictly  decimal  notation,  so  far  as  he 
(Mr.  Yates)  could  discover,  were  these: — In  dry  mea- 
sure 10  quarters  ■—  1 last;  in  measures  of  length,  10 
chains  ~ 1 furlong : in  superficial  measure,  10  chains 
— 1 acre ; and  by  the  law  for  the  sale  of  coals  in  Lon- 
don, 10  sacks  = 1 ton.  It  was,  therefore,  manifest  that 
any  scheme  for  decimalising  tire  measures,  weights,  and 
money  implied  an  entire  subversion  of  the  present  usages, 
and  the  substitution  of  something  quite  new  in  its  place. 
But  was  this  a valid  reason  for  not  making  the  change? 
No.  It  only  proved  that  we  must  aim  at  an  entire 
and  radical  change  if  change  were  made  at  all.  The 
opponents  of  the  decimal  system  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  binary  division,  as 
if  the  decimal  system  made  no  provision  for  it,  and  as  if 
its  advantages  were  confined  to  the  existing  method.  It 
might  be  true  that  in  some  parts  the  English  method 
used  the  number  2 in  multiplying  and  dividing  more 
than  the  decimal  method.  The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance was  in  dry  measure ; thus— 4 gills  1 pint,  2 pints 
1 quart,  2 quarts  1 pottle,  2 pottles  1 gallon,  2 gallons 
1 peck,  4 pecks'  1 bushel,  2 bushels  1 strike,  2 strikes  1 
coomb,  2"coombs  1 quarter,  4 quarters  1 chaldron.  He 
shewed  that  there  were  11  denominations,  for  producing 
which  the  multiplier  2 was  used  seven  times,  and  4 three 
times.  After  that  the  system  became  partly  decimal — 
5 quarters  T way,  2 weys  1 last.  The  example  quoted, 
instead  of  recommending  binary  division,  appeared  to 
him  (Mr.  Yates)  fitted  to  produce  quite  the  opposite 
impression ; for  he  thought  any  but  the  most  insigni- 
cant  calculations,  founded  on  it,  must  be  perplexing  and 
laborious  in  the  extreme.  The  number  2,  though  in- 
dispensable for  the  smaller  and  subordinate  divisions, 
was  much  too  low  to  constitute  the  principal  divisions. 
But  10  as  a factor,  compounded  of  2 and  5,  admitted  of 
the  use  of  the  three  numbers  in  their  just  proportion, 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  convenience  and  advan- 
tage. In  transcribing  upon  paper  any  amounts  of  weights, 
measures,  or  coins,  persons  arranged  them  all  decimally, 
but  in  the  preliminary  operations  of  weighing  and  count- 
ing, they  called  to  their  assistance  the  quantities  which 
were  stated  not  only  by  tens,  but  by  twos  and  by  fives. 
The  authors  of  the  Metrical  System  were,  from  the  be- 
ginning, perfectly  cognisant  of  this  fact,  and  one  of  the 
fundamental  provisions  of  the  system  was  based  upon  it. 
Every  principal  quantity,  every  money  of  account,  and 
every  weight  and  measure  which  had  a distinct  denomi- 
nation , had  its  double  and  its  half.  Yet  there  were  persons 
in  this  country,  regarded  as  high  authorities,  who  fancied 
that  in  using  the  decimal  system,  we  must  always  mul- 
tiply and  divide  by  10.  Mr.  Yates  produced  a complete 
set  of  the  franc  and  centime  system,  to  his  mind  the 
most  perfect  decimal  system  of  money  in  existence,  and 
the  most  extensively  adopted.  It  consisted  of  19  pieces. 
Taking  any  of  the  principal  pieces)  he  was  able  to  show 
its  double  and  its  half,  and  to  show  them  in  one  coin. 
But  besides  this,  these  sums  might  be  bisected,  and  the 
bisections  represented  in  coins  to  a great  extent  and  in 
I various  ways.  The  most  extensive  bisection  was  the 
following:- — Piece  of  80fr.,  40fr.,  20fi\,  lOfr.  5fr. , 
j 2fr.  50c.,  lfr.  25c.  There  were,  thus,  seven  steps,  and 
i only  in  the  last  was  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  two  coins 
to  represent  the  sum.  On  comparing  the  franc  and 
centime  system  with  the  present  English  coinage,  and 
taking  into  account  both  the  binary  divisions  in  each,  and 
the  number  of  coins  necessary  to  represent  those  binary  di- 
visions, he  found  that  the  franc  and  centime  system  had 
the  advantage ; for  the  halves  were  represented,  in  propor- 
tion, by  a smaller  number  of  coins  in  the  metrical  than 
in  the  English  system,  showing  that,  of  the  two  systems, 
the  metrical  accorded  more  with  the  binary  division. 
With  respect  to  linear  measures,  the  double-metre  might 
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Betaken  as  useful  for  measuring  brick-work,  and  similar 
purposes.  Its  half  was  the  metre;  the  half  of  that,  5 
hands,  or  decimetres;  the  half  of  that,  21,  decimetres; 
the  half  of  that,  lj-;  and  the  half,  621  millimetres. 
There  the  binary  division  stopped,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
easily  represented  to  the  eye  ; the  scales  did  not,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  go  lower  than  the  I millimetre,  but  this 
was  in  common  use,  being  perfectly  visible  and  very  con  • 
venient.  The  commencement  might  have  taken  place 
with  the  myriametre,  the  highest  linear  measure,  which, 
in  the  French  system,  was  denoted  by  a distinct  denomi- 
nation, and  it  would  be  seen  that  this  measure  might  be 
bisected  8 times. — 10,000  metres,  5,000;  2,500;  1,250: 
(525;  312.500;  156.250;  78.125;  39.062,5.  In  like  manner 
he  (Mr.  Yates)  might  proceed  to  discuss  the  weights  of 
the  metrical  system,  and  to  show  how  well  they  were 
adapted  to  binary  division.  The  metrical  ton  admitted 
of  bisection  ten  times,  thus : — 

Kilogrammes.  Ton. 

1000.000 r=  1 

500.000  — I- 

250.000  = | 

125.000  = | 

62.500 = tV 

31.250  = A. 


Kilogrammes. 

15.625  =: 

7.812.500 = 

3.906.250 = 

1.953.125 — 

976.562.5 ...  — 


Toil. 

i 

6? 

1 

1 '2  8 

Tra 

1 
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He  might  proceed  to  show  the  advantage  belonging  to 
the  same  system  in  regard  to  its  divisibility  by  5.  This 
followed  as  a necessary  consequence  from  the  facts  already 
stated.  Divide  any  of  the  principal  amounts  hy  5,  and 
the  double  of  the  principal  amount  below  was  at  once 
obtained;  or  multiply  that  lower  amount  by  2,  and  the 
fifth  part  of  the  higher  amount  was  obtained.  Thus,  5 
came  in  as  a factor  just  as  readily  as  2.  On  the  other 
hand,  3 did  not  suit  this  or  any,  other  decimal  system. 
Division  by  3 produced  in  many  cases  a repeating  decimal, 
which  was  embarrassing,  and  prevented  perfect  accuracy 
in  reckoning.  So  far,  therefore,  as  regarded  divisibility, 
lie  found  that  taking  the  metrical  system  as  an  example, 
the  decimal  method  had  the  advantage  over  every  other, 
so  far  as  regarded  the  use  of  the  numbers,  10,  5,  and  2 ; 
but  that  it  failed  in  regard  to  3.  If,  therefore,  it  were 
possible  to  invent  any  system  based  on  the  number  3, 
which  would  be  eligible  in  all  other  respects,  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  two  would  depend  on  the  circum- 
stance whether  3 or  5 was  the  more  important  number. 
It  a decimal  method  be  chosen,  3 must  be  abandoned  as 
a leading  number  ; if  a duodecimal  be  chosen,  5 must  be 
abandoned,  and  reckoning  must  take  place  altogether  by 
multiplies  ot  2_'and  3.  Now,  in  his  (Mr.  Yates’s)  opinion, 
5 was  quite  as  convenient  as  3,  and  as  often  required  in 
practice.  In  respect  to  binary  division,  decimal  methods 
were  at  least  on  an  equality  with  any  other. 

Mr.  Ayres  remarked  that  in  one  of  the  letters  which 
had  been  read  an  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  writer 
that  bankers  and  merchants  would  not  be  inclined  to 
adopt  the  system  of  decimal  notation.  His  (Mr.  Ayres’s) 
opinion  was  that  the  value  of  decimal  notation  was  tho- 
roughly appreciated  by  tire  two  great  classes  mentioned, 
lie  thought  the  discussion  of  this  first  abstract  proposi- 
tion was  inseparably  connected  with  the  second  point, 
viz.,  What  should  be  the  unit?  upon  which,  probably, 
sonic  difference  of  opinion  existed,  lie  coincided  with  Mr. 
Miller  in  his  remarks  as  to  the  value  of  decimal 
notation,  and  as  , to  its  application  in  the  Bank 
of  England  to  the  weighing  of  gold,  but  he  thought 
the  system  there  adopted  would  scarcely  be  ap- 
plicable to  weights  and  measures  generally.  Ho 
did  not  for  a moment  say  that  the  system  was  not 
convenient  for  the  Bank  of  England,  because  he  had 
heard  Iroin  Mr.  Haggard  that  it  was  a saving  of  much 
time  and  labour.  He  believed  there  were  some  few 
errors  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  one  of  which 
was  in  Mr.  \ ates’s  division  of  the  pound  sterling,  which 
was  there  stated  not  at  20  but  at  27.  He  thought  the 
division  of  the  pound  into  20  might  be  adopted,  which 


again  admitted  of  further  subdivision.  He  thought,  if 
the  objections  made  to  the  decimal  system  were  fairly 
met  hy  those  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject,  they 
would  very  soon  find  the  system  adopted  in  schools  as 
well  as  in  the  counting-house.  There  were  some  ob- 
jections to  the  introduction  of  the  system.  They  had 
aged  clerks  who  were  wedded  to  the  old  system,  and 
they  had  ignorant  people  to  deal  with,  who  had  been 
all  their  lives  accustomed  to  the  division  by  the  half  and 
the  quarter.  At  the  present  time  decimals  were  used  only 
by  men  of  education.  Upon  the  first  proposition  lie 
would  say  he  considered  the  system  of  decimal  notation 
ought  to  he  extended. 

Sir.  R,  Dawbarn  supported  the  system  of  decimal  no- 
tation, which  he  said  had  been  well  described  by  Mr. 
Miller,  as  being  interwoven  with  our  very  nature,  He 
would  express  a hope  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
introduction  of  a system  would  uo  longer  be  delayed. 

Mr.  R.  R.  R.  Moore  said— Before  the  first  proposition 
was  put  to  the  meeting,  he  should  like  it  to  be  well 
understood  what  was  meant  by  the  decimal  system,  as 
there  were  some  who  seemed  to  think  that  some  other 
number  than  ten  might  be  introduced.  For  his  part  he 
could  recognise  no  system  as  a decimal  system  but  one 
progressing  by7  tens,  a system  which  carried  them  through 
everything  with  common  arithmetic.  It  was  amazing 
that  a country  like  England,  with  a people  so  emi- 
nently practical,  carrying  on  the  largest  mercantile 
transactions  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  should  continue 
to  maintain  the  most  complicated  aud  most  unintelli- 
gible system  of  arithmetic  that  was  to  he  found  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  for  all  business  calculations,  and  which, 
in  the  education  of  youth,  was  a serious  obstacle  to  the 
ready  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  wearied  the  brain 
and  disgusted  the  learner.  Therefore,  when  he  said  it 
was  desirable  that  the  use  of  decimal  notation  should 
be  extended,  he  wished  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that) 
by  the  decimal  system  he  meant  the  all-ten  system — 
nothing  but  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands — the  system 
of  common  arithmetic  which  was  purely  decimal.  He 
denied  that  there  was  any  other  system  of  decimals,  and 
lie  should  support  it  for  tire  purpose,  of  simplifying  the 
education  of  youth ; and  he  was  sure  the  generation  now 
at  school,  as  well  as  future  generations,  would  bless 
those  who  carred  it  out. 

Mr.  Vignoles  said,  having  read  almost  every  pub- 
lication that  had  appeared  on  this  subject,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  as  regarded  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
there  was  a mystery  about  decimal  notation  which  it 
wanted  only  a few  words  to  explain.  As  to  decimals 
they  were  nothing  more  than  the  common  addition, 
multiplication,  subtraction,  and  division,  which  every 
child  learnt  in  its  first  lessons  in  arithmetic.  In  fact, 
the  whole  system  was  merely  learning  how  to  place 
the  decimal  points. 

Dr.  Booth  considered  that  a great  deal  of  the,  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  decimals  with  the  humbler  classes, 
consisted  in  the  place  in  which  decimals  were  introduced 
in  the  ordinary  arithmetic  books.  Practically  speaking, 
decimals  were  apart  of  the  first  rules  learned  by  a child 
when  lie  computed  hy  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  tens  ot 
thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  child  was 
taught  numeration  to  the  left  of  the  point.  He  had 
only  to  be  taught  to  carry  out  the  system  to  the  right  ot 
the  point,  and  lie  would  then  become  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  decimals  before  lie  entered  upon 
the  common  rule's  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division.  It  was  absurd  to  defer  instruction  in 
decimals  until  the  pupil  became  advanced  in  the  higher 
rules  of  arithmetic.  It  was  part  of  the  very  first  rules, 
and  if  treated  as  lie  had  pointed  out  all  difficulty  would 
disappear.  The  necessity  for  the  transformation  of  vul- 
gar fractions  into  decimals,  arose  from  their  not  having 
a decimal  system  of  money,  weights,  and  measures. 

The  Chairman  said  he  gathered  from  the  tone  of  the 
meeting,  that  they  affirmed  the  first  proposition,  viz., 
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That  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  use  of  decimal  notation  ; 
and  that  being  the  case,  he  would  ask  them  to  come  to 
the  discussion  of  the  second  point. 

General  Sir  Charles  Pasley,  K.C.B.,  said  there  was 
much  misunderstanding  as  to  the  difficulties  of  adopting 
a decimal  system  of  coinage  and  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures. Thedecimal  system  commenced  with  one, and  went 
on  by  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands, 
and  with  a decimal  division  of  coins,  weights,  and 
measures,  there  would  of  necessity  be  no  fractions.  In 
a decimal  coinage  for  this  country,  the  unit  should  be 
the  thousandth  part  of  a pound  sterling,  and  there  was 
no  need  of  a lower  coin.  Accounts  would  then  be  kept 
in  pounds,  florins,  cents.,  and  mils,  and  as  regarded 
weights  and  measures,  in  units,  tens,  hundreds,  and 
thousands,  instead  of  the  present  absurd  mode  of  tons, 
ewts.,  qrs.,  and  lbs.,  which  had  no  systematic  reference 
to  each  other.  It  had  been  well  observed,  that  more 
difficulty  was  made  about  the  use  of  decimals  than  there 
was  any  necessity  for.  They  got  rid  of  all  fractions 
by  adopting  the  natural  number  of  ten.  Instead  of 
: compound  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  di- 

vision, they  would  have  simple  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  of  common  numbers.  With 
regard  to  the  unit  of  account  , he  thought  it  was  evident 
that  the  pound  sterling  was  the  best  unit  by  far,  as  it 
was  capable  of  division  into  florins,  cents,  and  mils ; 
into  tenth,  hundredth,  and  thousandth  parts,  and  lie 
thought  that  was  as  low  as  it  was  necessary  for  any  coin 
! to  go.  To  go  below  the  farthing  or  mil  he  thought  was 
absurd. 

Mr.  Beard  thought,  in  the  establishment  of  a deci- 
mal system  of  coinage,  it  was  desirable  to  take  the 
lowest  unit  they  could  find,  as  they  would  then  do 
away  with  decimal  fractions. 

_ Mr.  F ranklin  advocated  a return  to  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  counting  bv  tens,  to  be  applied  to  mensuration 
of  all  kinds..  The  question  was,  whether  it  should  be 
applied  to  coinage.  He  hoped  whatever  unit  was  agreed 
upon  it  would  be  consistent  with  our  present  coinage, 
whether  it  was  the  pound  or  the  penny. 

Mr.  Yates  suggested  the  franc  as  the  better  unit. 

Mr.  F kaniilin  hoped  the  question  would  be  raised 
as  to  whether  the  decimalisation  should  be  with  our 
present  coinage,  or  upon  the  system  of  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  Vionoles  remarked  that  it  appeared  to  him 
j|  quite  clear  that  the  unit  should  be  that  which,  according 
to  his  notion  of  a great  commercial  people,  was  the  most 
i1  convenient.  England  would  naturally  take  the  pound 
I sterling,  Prussia  adopted  the  rouble,  France  the  franc, 
America  the  dollar,  all  of  which  were  independent  coins 
I upon  the  decimal  system.  As  they  were  agreed  upon 
| the  utility  of  the  system,  their  object  should  be  to  agree 
f upon  the  most  convenient  unit,  and  that  was  purely  a 
| commercial,  question.  It  was  quite  taken  out  of  the 
category  of  theory ; the  question  was,  what  was  for 
practical  purposes  the  best  unit  of  account.  The  Portu- 
guese  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  and  took  the 
rnilrey,  or  the  thousandth  part  of  the  rey.  Russia  tool; 

! ^e  rouble  divided  into  100  parts,  down  to  the  copeck. 

* France  took  the  the  franc  downwards.  It  would  there- 
I *'01'e  be  for  England  to  take  the  pound  sterling  as  the 
i commercial  unit  of  value,  and  go  down  to  the  lowest 
I uoin  ’tiro  thousandth  part  of  the  pound.  He  submitted 
that  this  was  the  great  question  for  a commercial  people 
to  consider,  and  therefore  it  was  taken  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  theorist,  and  must  be  dealt  with  bv  prac- 
tical men  alone. 

Mr.  Francis  Bennoch,  as  a practical  man,  would  offer 
i one  or  two  observations  on  this  subject  . He  thought 

there  could  hardly  be  two  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
adoption  of  the  pound  sterling  of  the  country  as  the  unit 
of  account.  All  salaries,  from  the  highest  official  to 
the  lowest  clerk— in  fact  salaries  of  every  description  in 
the  mercantile,  as  well  as  the  official  world,  were 
stated  in  pounds  sterling,  until  they  came  down  to  the 


cases  of  weekly  wage : whenever  they  went  beyond  the 
weekly  pay  they  quoted  the  pound  sterling.  The  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  embraced  so  many  pounds  sterling 
to  be  raised,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  people.  The  Na- 
tional Debt  was  stated  in  so  many  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  Then,  again,  all  contracts  were  expressed  in 
pounds  sterling:  in  fact  it  w'as  so  ingrained  into  our 

commercial,  political,  and  social  system,  that  any 
attempt  to  separate  it  from  the  national  mind,  and  to 
introduce  a foreign  system  of  currency  into  this  country, 
would  be  a more  difficult  task  than  perhaps  some 
imagined.  He  did  not  think  a silver  unit  could  for  a 
moment  be  entertained.  How  could  they  express  the 
national  debt  in  shillings,  and  if  they  adopted  the 
penny  as  the  unit  of  account,  they  would  be  still 
more  at  sea.  This  was  a subject  which  must  be  dealt 
with  seriously.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  those  pre- 
sent had  thought  over  this  question  and  had  come 
there  to  enunciate  their  convictions  after  mature  de- 
liberation. Nothing  wTas  easier  than  to  adapt  the  pound 
sterling  to  the  simple  principle  of  a decimal  system. 
If  it  was  divided  by  2,  they  had  the  500,  which  com- 
bined the  binary  system  with  the  most  exact  decimal 
system,  and  brought  into  operation  every  coin  now  in  use, 
with  the  exception  of  the  half-crown  and  the  fourpenny- 
piece.  They  had  the  thousand  mils  making  the  sovereign, 
the  half-sovereign  or  500  mils,  the  crown  making  250 
mils,  and  also  the  florin,  which  was  the  first  great  division 
of  the  pound.  They  retained  the  shilling  or  half-florin, 
and  the  sixpence  or  quarter  florin,  and  a tenth  coin  of 
ten  mils,  which  was  perfectly  easy  to  be  understood. 
They  had  four  distinct  steps,  the  sovereign,  the  florin, 
the  cent,  and  the  mill  being  coins  of  account,  all  others 
being  coins  of  convenience ; and  there  was  no  alteration 
required  in  the  present  coinage,  except  the  introduction 
of  one  other  coin  to  complete  the  system.  Further  than 
that,  their  present  style  or  system  of  book-keeping  and 
books  would  require  no  alteration  in  ruling.  The  column 
now  used  for  the  pounds  would  remain  for  the  pounds  ; 
that  for  the  shillings  would  remain  for  the  florins  ; and 
that  for  the  pence  and  farthings  would  answer  for  the 
divisions  of  the  100.  It  would  be  a difference  of  nomen- 
clature rather  than  a difference  of  principle.  Looking, 
therefore,  at  the  whole  plan,  which  he  had  done  from 
beginning  to  end,  commencing  with  the  boy  with  his 
farthing  up  to  the  merchant  with  his  pound,  he  held  that 
each  would  be  benefited  by  such  a system.  It  had  been 
asserted  by  some,  that  the  poor  man  would  sacrifice  a 
certain  amount  of  advantage  in  regard  to  the  purchases 
he  made  with  bis  mils.  That  was  a great  fallacy, 
because,  if  they  divided  the  sixpence  into  25  parts  instead 
of  24,  the  chances  were  that  the  25th  part  (a  mil)  would 
purchase  as  much  as  the  24th  part  (a  farthing)  had  done 
before;  and,  instead  of  being  a disadvantage,  to  the  small 
dealer,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  him  of  4 per  cent. 
He  was  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  the  pound  sterling 
should  be  the  unit  of  account  adapted. 

Mr.  William  Brown,  M.P.,  said,  that  as  many  pre- 
sent were  aware  that  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
this  subject,  he  might,  state  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  it — viewing  it  as  a commercial  question — since 
ihe  year  1862.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liver- 
pool memorialised  the  government  in  1852  to  adopt  the 
decimal  system  of  coinage,  taking  the  pound  sterling 
as  the  unit,  considering  that  it  would  facilitate  the 
commercial  transactions  of  the  country.  Prior  to  that 
period  a Royal  Commission  had  reported  that  a decimal 
system  would  be  incomplete  without  the  pound  as  the 
unit.  Another  Commission  similarly  reported  in  1853, 
which  Commission  urged  upon  the  government  not  to 
go  on  with  the  coinage  of  copper  money,  because  in 
the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system,  taking  the  pound 
as  the  unit,  a copper  coin  of  a lesser  value  Would  be 
required.  In  1852,  finding  that  the  government 
were  not  moving  in  the  direction  wished,  he  ( Mr. 
Brown)  moved  for  a committee  of  the  House  of 
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Commons.  That  committee  made  a unanimous  report 
that  the  pound  sterling  was  the  best  unit  of  account  that 
could  be  adopted,  on  the  ground  mainly,  that  it  would  in- 
volve less  alteration  of  the  current  coin  than  the  adoption 
of  any  other  unit.  They  need  make  hardly  any  change 
in  the  coinage  except  in  the  copper,  and  that  would  be 
only  4 per  cent,  less  than  it  was  now.  Before  the  com- 
mittee to  which  he  had  alluded,  persons  in  the  habit  of 
dealing  with  the  poorer  classes  wereexamined,  who  spoke 
of  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  numerous  articles 
being  such  as  that  they  were  obliged  to  accommodate 
the  quantity  of  the  article  to  the  money  they  received 
for  it;  and  the  poor  understood  perfectly  well  how  far 
their  money  would  go,  whether  it  was  a penny  or  a pound. 
He  (Mr.  Brown)  ultimately  brought  the  subject  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  government  were  beaten 
by  a majority  of  3 to  1 — not  because  they  were  hostile  to 
the  principle,  but  because  there  seemed  to  be  an  indis- 
position to  move  in  the  matter.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  importunity,  they  appointed  another  Koval  Commis- 
sion, which  was  now  sitting,  and  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve,. that  at  least  a majority  of  that  commission 
were  in  favour  of  the  pound  sterling  for  the  unit.  Lord 
Overstone  had  put  forth  a great  number  of  queries, 
which  he  believed  had  been  answered  by  persons  com- 
petent to  do  so;  and  he  (Mr.  Brown)  very  much  ques- 
tioned whether  the  noble  lord  had  not  been  led  to  alter 
his  views  in  some  respects  upon  this  question.  With 
regard  to  the  extending  of  the  decimal  system  to  weights 
and  measures,  he  (Mr.  Brown)  had  originally  framed  his 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  so  as  to  embrace  the 
whole  question,  but  on  the  suggestion  of  the  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Glad-tone,  and  under  toe  ad- 
vice of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  it  was  considered  more 
prudent  tolimit  the  motion  in  its  applicate  n to  coinage.  Mr. 
Gladstone  expressed  his  opinion  that  if  the  principle  were 
carried  with  regard  to  the  coinage,  it  would  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  with  regard  to  weights  and  measures. 
Subsequently  to  that  a Decimal  Association  had  been 
formed,  from  which  many  publications  had  emanated 
in  support  of  the  pound  as  the  unit.  That  was  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  matter  now'  stood  before  the  Royal 
Commission.  From  all  the  opinions  he  had  gathered 
from  the  mercantile  and  commercial  bodies  of  Liverpool, 
they  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  a decimal  system  of 
coinage,  taking  the  pound  as  the  unit.  In  addition  to 
this  there  was  a petition  to  Government,  signed  by  1,200 
merchants  of  the  City  of  London —perhaps  the  most  in- 
fluential petition  that  was  ever  got  up — recommending 
the  pound  as  the  unit,  and  asking  for  the  establishment 
of  a decimal  system  upon  that  basis. 

Mr.  Matthew  Marshall  said— They  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  on  these  occasions  warm  advocates  of  what 
was  called  the  poor  man’s  penny.  As  this  was  a free 
discu-sion  of  opinions,  he  hoped  if  any  advocates  of  the 
penny  system  were  present  they  would  state  their  views. 

Mr.  Mossom  Meekins  concurred  with  Mr.  Brown  in 
thinking  that  the  decimal  system  should  be, extended  to 
monies  ill  the  first  instance  rather  than  to  weights  and 
measures,  if  its  simultaneous  adoption  in  all  were  found 
impracticable.  The  people  would  more  quickly  learn 
the  use  of  a decimal  system  when  applied  to  money  than 
to  either  weights  or  measures,  as  they  would  necessarily 
be  brought  into  daily  contact  with  it.  As  to  what  should 
bo  the  unit,  he  (Mr.  Meekins)  was  in  favour  of  an 
international  system  of  monies,  and  in  selecting  the 
unit  he  should  inoline  to  that  which  offered  the  great 
est  facilities  for  international  uniformity.  When  one 
looked  anxiously  into  the  subject,  it  was  surprising 
how  few  obstacles  stood. in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of 
an  international  system,  if  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States  could  agree  on  one  system,  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  must  ultimately  adopt  it.  The 
gold  coinages  of  these  countries  very  nearly  approached 
each  other  in  value,  without  being  precisely  commensu- 
rable. The  English  sovereign  contained  113-001  grains 


of  fine  gold,  a French  25  franc  piece  would  have  112.009 
grains  fine,  the  American  or  5 dollar  piece  had  116.1 
grains  fine,  worth  respectively  20s.,  19s.  9-8d.,  and 
21s.  6-6d.  The  whole  difference  between  these  values  was 
under  9d.  But  for  this  slight  discrepancy  the  coins  of 
each  country  might  pass  current  in  both  of  the  others', 
with  what  advantage  to  commerce  was  sufficiently 
obvious.  To  accomplish  this  result  he  did  not  think 
that  the  United  States  would  refuse  to  lower  their  gold 
5 dollar  piece  by  6 jd.  They  had  lately  adopted  a gold 
standard  in  that  country ; besides,  the  value  of  the  dollar 
had  been  repeatedly  altered.  In  1792  a 5-dollar  piece 
contained  123-25  grains  fine,  equal  to  21s.  10'83d.;  in 
1834  it  was  reduced  to  1 16  grains,  nearly  20s.  6-4d. 
sterling  : and  in  1837  it  was  raised  to  11 6.1,  or  20s.6'6d. 
sterling.  If,  then,  the  Union  would  go  a step  further, 
and  lower  their  half-eagle  6jd.,  we  should  have  exact 
international  equality.  Then  a.  large  number  of  English 
sovereigns  were  current  in  the  Union  ; in  fact,  till  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  they  had  been  a legal  tender -at 
a fixed  rate,  and  even  now  practically  they  were  never 
refused  in  payments;  thus  the  change  would  he  much 
more  readily  accomplished  in  America  than  here.  The 
English  standard  had  been  settled  since  1816 — and 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  disturbing  it,  besides 
no  American  coins  were  current  here.  But  it  might  be 
urged,  that  national  prejudice  in  the  Union  would  he 
opposed  to  the  adoption  of  our  sovereign  as  the 
datum  for  their  dollar;  this  difficulty  might  be  got 
over,  by  our  consenting  to  adopt  their  dollar  and  cents,  in 
our  coming  change,  to  a decimal  system.  Thus  the 
standard  and  value  would  be  British,  and  the  system 
American.  In  regard  to  France,  the  difficulties  that  im- 
peded perfect  international  uniformity  were  perhaps  less. 
A 25-franc  piece  would  differ  from  the  sovereign  by 
little  more  than  twopence : if  France  coined  a twenty- 
five  franc  piece,  raised  its  value  twopence,  or  twenty- 
two  centimes,  and  gave  up  her  trifling  seignorage, 
exact  equality  would  be  secured.  As  to  the  seignorage, 
he  did  not  anticipate  much  difficulty — it  had  been  lowered 
one-third  in  1835,  and  was  now  six  francs  per  kilogramme 
of  gold.  He  thought  that  the  advanced  and  enlightened 
views  of  the  Emperor  would  lead  him  to  do  away  with 
it,  on  the  ground  of  a seignorage  being  condemned  by 
political  economists.  Some  advantages,  he  thought, 
would  accrue  to  France  from  the  adoption  of  this  course. 
By  raising  the  value  of  her  gold  coinage,  it  would  tend 
to  keep  silver  in  that  country,  which  at  present  was 
flowing  out  with  unexampled  rapidity.  France  was  just 
adopting  a gold  standard ; the  English  sovereign  was 
current-,  and  was  rarely  refused,  amt  its  adoption  as  a 
25  franc  piece  could  unsettle  no  contract  in  that  country. 
Many  of  the  ablest  Frenchmen  had  declared  their  wil- 
lingness to  reconsider  their  beautiful  metrical  system,  so 
far  as  their  monetary  integer,  the  franc,  was  concerned. 
1 f,  then,  France,  with  that  posmopolitan  generosity  which 
distinguished  her  present  policy,  were,  in  unison  with 
Britain,  to  adopt  the  dollar  and  cents,  based  upon  the 
pound  sterling,  this  would  give  a complete  international 
decimal  system  of  monies,  so  far  cosmopolitan  that  one- 
third  of  the  human  race  might  he  embraced  in  its  bene- 
fits. He  (Mr.  Meekins)  regarded  it  as  puerile  to  talk  ot 
international  uniformity  unless  the  assimilated  coinages 
were  in  the  same  standard  metal.  He  (Mr.  Meekins) 
had  shown  at  Questions  797  and  801 , in  his  evidence  before 
the  Decimal  Coinage  Commissioners,  that  all  jour  present 
domestic  coinage  could  circulate,  iniaer  this  proposed 
change  to  dollars  and  cents,  by  lowering  our  eoppei 
coinage  four  percent.  Now.  no  complaint-  would  be  made 
by  the  pool-  to  this;  so  far  from  being  unpopular,  the 
lowering  of  the  token  coinage  was  likely  to  be  popular, 
as  the  people  would  imagine  that  they  gained  jd.  oil 
every  shilling.  It  was  when  the  token  coinage  was 
raised  in  value,  as  in  the  Case  ot  Ireland  in  1826,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man  in  1840  (the  one  8 and  the  other  16  per 
cent.),  that  the  people  thought  they  lost  respectively  Id. 
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and  2d.  in  the  shilling.  Mr.  Slater  said  in  his  evidence, 
that  if  we  had  an  international  system,  the  variations  of 
exchange  would  alter  the  identity  of  value.  The  op- 
ponents of  international  uniformity  kept  constantly 
harping  on  this  point.  He  (Mr.  Meekins),  with  great 
deference,  felt  sure  ire  could  prove  that  the  variations  of 
the  exchanges  could  not  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere 
with  an  international  system.  Corn,  like  gold,  had 
different  values  at  different  places,  but  was  that  any 
reason  why,  in  determining  its  quantity,  the  same  weights 
should  not  be  used  in  every  place.  Coin  fell  under  the 
same  predicament.  The  mint  stamp  on  coin  was  merely 
privia  facie  evidence  of  its  containing  a certain  quantity  of 
fine  gold ; rebut  that  evidence  by  weighing  i t,  and  it  was  no 
longer  a legal  t ender.  But  what  was  the  fact  ? The  rate  of 
exchange  varied  between  London  and  Dublin  just  as  it  did 
bet  ween  London  and  Paris,  but  did  that  prevent  the  mul- 
tiplied advantages  that  accrued  to  England  and  Ireland 
from  the  same  coinage  circulating  in  both  countries; 
Again,  the  rate  of  exchange,  perhaps,  varied  more  be- 
tween Genoa  and  Paris  than  between  London  and  Paris, 
but  did  that  prevent  both  Prance  and  Sardinia  from  reaping 
immense  benefits  from  the  uniformity  of  their  coinage  ? 
The  rate  of  exchange  varied  between  St.  Petersburgh 
and  Odessa,  ought  Russia,  therefore,  to  have  different 
coinage  for  those  two  places  ? But,  were  France  to 
adopt  the  dollars  and  cents  based  on  the  English  pound, 
she  might  well  require  some  return  for  this  graceful 
liberality  on  her  part.  He  thought  the  return  they 
were  bound  to  make  was  obvious,  if  return  it  could  be 
called,  that  would  redound  most  to  our  own  advantage, 
viz.,  the  adoption  by  England  and  America  of  the  un- 
rivalled French  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
Thus,  a complete  international  decimal  system  of 
monies,  weights,  and  measure  would  be  secured.  In 
conclusion,  lie  expressed  his  opinion  in  favour  of  such 
a system,  because  it  would  a fford  infinite  facility  to  com- 
merce, it  would  effectually  expediate  the  operations  of 
foreign  merchants,  it  would  effect  an  incalculable  saving 
of  valuable  time  and  labour,  and  would  diminsli 
the  liability  to  error  in  accounts ; it  would  simplify 
foreign  exchanges  ; it  would  save  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant. re-coinage  ; it  would  singularly  simplify  the  study 
of  comparative  statistics,  and  incredibly  facilitate  gene- 
ralisation and  mental  assimilation — it  would  shorten  the 
period  of  education,  and  could  not  fail  to  increase  and 
secure  the  comity  of  nations.  The  realisation  of  objects 
of  such  transcendent  importance  might  well  command 
the  earnest  energies  of  able  men. 

Professor  de  Morgan  said,  it  was  an  important  part  of 
the  question  in  settling  what  should  be  the  unit  of  ac- 
count, to  consider  whether  they  should  have  a national 
unit  or  a universal  unit.  It  was  true  they  might,  at  great 
trouble  and  expense,  enable  those  who  travelled  on  the 
continent,  and  those  who  had  to  calculate  the  rates  of 
exchange,  to  do  their  work  a little  more  easily  to  them- 
selves. The  question  of  international  coinage,  he  con- 
sidered, was  not  practical.  They  could  not  get  the 
government  to  move  to  introduce  an  extra  farthing  into 
our  present  system,  and  did  they  suppose  that  government 
would  stir  in  the  matter  to  get  France  and  America  to 
join  in  a system  of  international  coinage  which  would 
affect  the  great  commercial  interests  of  the  whole  world?- 
And  in  what  time  might  they  expect  this  to  be  accom- 
plished ? Supposing  such  a thing  were  to  happen,  they 
could  not  expect  it  to  be  accomplished  within  the  next 
five-and-twent.y  years  at  least.  He  thought  the  first  step 
was  to  decimalise  the  pound  stetling  in  the  manner  that 
had  been  proposed.  It  might  be  argued  that  there  were 
two  advantages  attending  upon  a universal  international 
coinage ; in  the  fir.-t  place  there  would  be  an  international 
principle  of  division,  and  in  the  next  place  there  would 
be  the  same  thing  to  he  divided  in  one  country  as  in 
another.  But  these  were  separate  matters,  and  he  had 
called  upon  the  advocates  of  international  coinage  to  dis- 
cuss them  separately.  It  was  his  firm  belief,  that  nine- 


tenths  of  the  advantages  that  would  arise  from  the  deci- 
malising of  an  international  system,  would  not  be  from 
the  fact  of  having  the  same  coins  to  divide,  but  from 
having  the  same  mode  of  dividing  them;  therefore,  as  a 
great  many  nations  divided  their  coins  decimally  (and 
many  more  would,  no  doubt  do  so,  if  Great  Britain 
adopted  the  plan),  he  contended  that  they  should  adopt 
the  old  English  mode  of  doing  what  they  could  as  Eoon 
as  they  could,  and  decimalise  the  pound  sterling.  He 
would  say,  with  regard  to  the  rates  of  exchange  between 
this  country  and  France,  if  they  gave  both  countries  a 
decimal  coinage  they  did  the  most  that  could  be  done; 
and  in  other  respects,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  better  to  keep 
the  coins  of  the  two  countries  distinct,  than  to  have  them 
very  near  to  each  other  in  value.  They  were  aware  that 
there  were  many  things  which  a mathematician  might 
study  for  a number  of  years  and  get  very  profound  in  ; but 
there  was  one  thing  in  which  he  was  very  likely  to  make 
a mistake — that  was  in  the  use  of  plus  and  minus ; and 
La  Place  was  as  likely  to  fall  into  that  mistake  as  the 
youngest  of  his  (Prof,  de  Morgan’s)  pupils.  With  regard 
to  the  question — what  should  be  the  unit  of  account?  the 
point,  was  just  this;  it  was  difficult  to  settle  by  logic  what 
the  unit  should  be;  it  must  be  settled  by  experience  and 
by  practice.  Pie  would  ask,  was  there  ever  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  evidence  as  had  been  already  given  in 
favour  of  the  pound  sterling  as  the  unit,  against  any- 
thing else?  Some  24  years  ago,  he  had  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  the  pound  and  mil  system  was  the  best,  and 
that  which  he  should  like  to  see  carried,  but  he  thought 
it.  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  men  of  business  to 
agree  to  its  adoption.  On  conversing  with  men  of  busi- 
ness he  found  that  they  had  no  objection  whatever  to  a deci- 
mal system;  but  they,  one  and  all,  contended  for  main- 
taining the  pound.  The  commissioners  upon  weights 
and  measures  came  to  that  opinion  at  once.  The  House 
of  Commons  took  up  that,  conclusion  as  a matter  of 
course,  and  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
well  as  the  House  itself,  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. The  1200  memorialists  of  the  City  of  London 
came  to  the  same  conclusion:  “ for,”  they  stated,  “ the 
pound  sterling  is  a fixed  unit,  and  must  be  retained.” 
They  took  that  bold  course — not  that  “your  petitioners 
will  ever  pray,”  but  “ the  pound  must  be  retained.”  He 
repeated  that  international  coinage  was  impracticable; 
an  association  bad  been  formed  in  support  of  that  plaD, 
which,  he  believed,  owed  its  vitality  abroad  to  the  fact 
of  its  favouring  the  adoption  of  the  French  system,  with- 
out any  alteration  at  all.  With  regard  to  the  penny 
system,  he  expected  that  some  fight  would  have  been 
made  by  its  advocates  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  lie  should  have  had  something  rather  stiff  to 
answer.  But  one  said  he  had  given  up  the  idea — ano- 
ther said  he  had  not  been  used  to  decimal  calculations, 
whilst,  another  grounded  his  support  on  the  idea  that 
the  end  and  aim  of  arithmetic  was  shortness  of  expres- 
sion, rather  than  brevity  of  calculation ; so  that,  from 
the  withdrawal  of  some,  and  the  lukewarmness  of 
others,  he  looked  upon  the  penny  system  as  defunct. 
The  real  question  was  between  the  present  system  and 
the  pound  and  mil  plan.  They  had  affirmed  the 
ptoposition,  that  it  was  desirable  to  extend  the  use 
of  decimal  notation,  and  if  it  were  not  to  be  extended 
to  money7  what  was  it  to  be  extended  to.  With 
regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  pound  sterling  as  the 
unit  he  repeated  that  they  had  a great  weight  of  evi- 
dence in  its  favour.  They  could  not  adopt  any  other 
unit  without  calling  in  the  present  silver  coinage,  and  no 
one,  ho  thought,  would  be  prepared  to  propose  that.  All 
parties  were  for  keeping  our  present  silver  coinage.  The 
advocates  of  the  penny  system  would  introduce  the 
French  gradations : and  as  to  the  advocates  of  interna- 
tional coinage,  it  was  not  clear  what  they  would  do,  but 
he  apprehended  they  would  be  for  putting  the  shilling 
into  the  melting  pot. 

Mr.  Meakins  said  he  would  keep  the  shilling. 
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Professor  de  Morgan. — They  could  not  set  a poor  man 
to  calculate  in  tenpences  and  talk  of  francs,  whilst  he  paid 
a shilling.  No  Act  of  Parliament  could  make  him  do 
that ; therefore,  the  poor  man  must  have  the  coins  in  use 
with  which  he  calculates,  and  it  would  be  a long  time 
before  there  were  sufficient  francs  to  drive  out  the  shil- 
lings. In  the  system  in  which  the  pound  was  preserved, 
the  poor  man  would  still  have  the  monies  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  calculate,  and  would  still  have  those  monies 
to  receive  and  pay,  viz.,  the  pound,  the  florin,  and  the  cent, 
whether  in  copper  or  bronze;  he  would  have  the  tangible 
money  as  at  present  in  use,  for  he  would  never  have  learned 
the  present  system  unless  he  had  seen  the  penny,  the 
sixpence,  and  the  shilling.  All  these  arguments  put 
together  went  more  and  more  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
pound  ; in  fact,  he  thought  it  almost  unnecessary  to  argue 
the  question  further.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  it  would 
be  the  pound  decimally  divided  or  nothing  at  all,  and 
that  the  whole  question  lay  between  the  two  things. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  having  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  M.P.,  and  se- 
conded by  Professor  De  Morgan,  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  late  hour  of  the  evening  to  which  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  first  two  points  was  prolonged, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  take  up  the  third  point, 
which  was  therefore  adjourned  for  consideration 
at  a future  meeting. 


SECURITY  FROM  FIRES  IN  THEATRES. 

At  the  time  of  re-constructing  the  Theatre  l’Odeon’ 
after  its  destruction  by  fire,  it  became  a question’ 
whether  a metallic  screen  should  not  bo  interposed  at 
the  proscenium,  between  the  audience  part  and  the  stage, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  rapid  communication 
of  the  combustion  of  the  parts  behind  the  scene,  or  upon 
the  stage,  to  the  body  of  the  theatre.  M.  D’Arcet 
strongly  opposed  the  use  of  an  impermeable  screen, 
but  recommended  one  of  wire,  and  founded  his  opinion 
on  the  following  facts,  which,  if  generally  know,  might 
tend  to  give  a degree  of  self-possession  to  the  public,  in 
a theatre,  should  they  ever  be  called  upon  to  act  in  such 
a critical  situation.  “Iliad  occasion  accurately  to  ob- 
serve the  first  destruction  of  l’Odeon,  by  fire,  in  the  year 
1799.  I then  remarked  that  the  fire  spread  rapidly  be- 
hind the  scenes,  but  without  any  smoke  appearing  in  the 
body  of  the  theatre ; and  I was  able  to  remain,  for  a 
long  time,  in  one  of  the  second  tier  of  boxes  on  the  left 
side,  without  being  inconvenienced  by  the  heat,  and 
having  nothing  as  a protection  but  the  powerful  current 
ot  air  which  passed  through  the  theatre,  and  proceeded 
to  invigorate  the  combustion  of  the  scenery  and  wood- 
work upon  the  stage.  Nearly  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  theatre  was  on  fire,  but  the  public  portion  quite  un- 
touched, when  a piece  of  inflamed  wood  fell  on  the  left 
side  of  the  centre,  rebounded  over  the  balustrade,  fell 
into  the  orchestra,  and  then  set  fire  to  one  of  the  benches 
in  the  pit.  The  combustion  of  that  part  thus  commenced, 
but  the  current  of  air  towards  the  stage  was  so  rapid, 
that  the  smoke  passed  nearly  horizontally  towards  it, 
and  the  fire  made  but  slow  progress  in  the  pit.  1 wit- 
nessed this  effect  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  beheld 
the  whole  of  the  orchestra,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
pit  in  flames,  without  their  being  any  sensible  portion 
of  smoke  in  the  body  of  the  theatre,  above  the  first,  tier 
of  boxes.  I was  then  obliged  to  work  at  a pump,  and 
prevented  from  observing  any  longer  the  progress  of  the 
fire.” 

M.  D’Arcet  then  observes,  that  the  impermeable 
metallic  screen  would,  in  any  such  case,  have  done  far 
more  harm  than  good.  “ Supposing  it  strong  enough  to 


withstand  the  pressure  of  air  upon  it,  it  would  quickly 
become  red-hot,  and  from  causing  the  ascent  of  a current 
of  highly-heated  air  on  its  side  towards  the  body  of  the 
theatre,  would,  in  every  way,  tend  to  inflame  that  part 
of  the  building  ; it  would  also  confine  the  air  there,  and 
in  a few  moments  make  it  unfit  for  respiration.  On  the 
contrary,  an  open  metallic  screen,  with  large  meshes, 
would  appear  to  present  great  advantages ; the  air  would 
pass  freely,  and,  consequent!}',  exert  no  serious  degree 
of  pressure  upon  it ; the  screen  itself  would  be  preserved 
cool  by  the  rapid  current  going  through  it ; inflamed 
pieces  of  wood,  when  falling,  would  be  retained  on  the 
side  already  in  flames ; the  firemen  could  throw  water 
through  it  upon  the  burning  places  on  the  opposite  side; 
and  none  of  the  inconveniences  would  be  occasioned  by 
it,  which  so  evidently  belong  to  the  impermeable  screen.’* 


WASTE  IN  WOOLLEN  FACTORIES. 

The  Hawick  correspondent  of  the  Edinburgh  Express 
writes: — “ To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
cess of  woollen  manufacture  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  raw  material — wool,  oil,  soap, 
and  natural  grease  of  the  wool — goes  for  nothing,  and  is 
either  thrown  to  the  dunghill  or  run  into  the  river  as 
“ waste.”  At  one  time  there  was  more  “ woollen  waste” 
sent  to  the  dunghill  than  now,  for  there  are  a number 
of  “ waste  merchants,”  who  buy  up  everything  like  wool, 
and  send  it  up  to  Yorkshire  to  be  made  into  “ shoddy” 
or  “ mungo,”  which  is  again  mixed  with  new  wool,  spun 
into  yarn,  and  made  into  good  broad  cloth,  doeskius,  or 
thick  pilot  cloths ; hence  the  Yorkshire  shoddy  cloths 
are  so  cheap-looking  in  comparison  with  Scotch  Tweeds, 
which  are  made  of  new  wool.  But  it  is  proper  that  no 
materials  should  be  wasted;  and  the  Yorkshire  manufac- 
turers have  the  credit  for  making  use  of  what  was  for- 
merly thrown  away  as  dung.  There  is,  however,  still 
some  mill  waste  which  cannot  be  used  up  again  for 
“ shoddy.”  It  is  that  portion  of  the  wool  waste  which 
is  so  saturated  with  oil  and  grease  that  the  fatty  matter 
is  heavier  than  the  wool  in  it;  it  is  called  “ creash.” 
This  has  been  turned  to  little  account  hitherto,  farmers 
having  got  it  for  little  more  than  the  trouble  of  carting 
away  from  mills;  but  it  has  now  been  discovered  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  manures  that  can  be  laid 
upon  land.  Those  farmers  who  laid  it  upon  their  land 
several  years  ago  are  seeing  the  advantages  of  every  suc- 
ceeding year;  for  it  does  not  give  out  its  strength  to  the 
crops  all  at  once,  though,  by  a chemical  process,  it  could 
be  made  to  yield  its  nourishment  at  once,  and  lie  as 
good  as  guano  to  the  enterprising  agriculturist.  We 
would  also  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  agricultu- 
ral chemist  the  quantity  of  “ liquid  manure” — namely, 
the  soap  suds,  &c.,  which  runs  to  waste  from  the  mills. 
This  liquid  refuse  contains  the  best  fertilising  elements 
which  can  be  found;  indeed  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing £7  a ton  for  substances  which  can  do  less  good  to 
their  crops  than  despised  “ soap  sud”  would  do.  If  soap 
suds  could  be  reduced  to  a solid  manure  (in  doing  which 
there  would  be  little  difficulty),  then  the  manufacturers 
might  contribute  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Besides  the 
use  to  which  “ mill- waste”  and  “soap-suds”  can  be  ap- 
plied by  the  farmer,  there  is  another  use  for  soap-suds; 
the  grease  can  be  extracted  from  the  liquid,  and  again 
made  into  soap  of  inferior  kind.  The  process  has  been 
carried  on  profitably  in  Yorkshire  for  somo  time  back; 
and  now  several  parties  are  in  the  field  anxiously  con- 
tending for  obtaining  contracts  with  the  manufacturers 
(if  this  district  for  collecting  “ soap-suds”  at  the  various 
factories,  for  transforming  the  “sud”  into  soap  onoe 
more.  The  manufacturers  are  making  all  necessary  in- 
quiries into  the  matter  in  the  meantime,  previous  to 
entering  on  any  engagement  with  an  English  company.” 
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ON  LIQUID  SEWAGE  MANURE. 

Sib, — If  Mr.  Sidney’s  other  facts  are  as  incorrectly 
stated  as  those  with  which  he  has  connected  my  name, 
hiscommunication  can  have  little  value.  He  states  that  my 
crops  are  not  better  than  those  of  my  neighbours,  quot- 
ing as  my  neighbours  farmers  who  live  in  a rich  valley 
six  miles  from  my  farm.  My  neighbours  are  those  whose 
various  fields  adjoin  my  own  on  every  side ; their  crops 
this  year,  as  well  as  others,  are  inferior  to  mine  in  about 
the  following  quantities  per  acre : — Wheat  1 \ qr. ; oats, 
3 to  4 qrs. ; barley  and  beans  in  similar  proportions, 
whilst  my  hay  and  clover  are  very  far  beyond  theirs  in 
production.  I should  prefer  not  mentioning  these  dif- 
ferences, but  I sacrifice  my  feelings  to  my  public  duty. 
Although  on  a poor  heath,  my  crops  will  bear  a com- 
parison with  those  of  the  rich  valley  lands,  and  I confirm 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  statement  that  it  is  greatly  owing  to 
the  application  of  liquified  manure.  All  the  solid  ma- 
nure that  falls  from  bullocks  and  pigs  through  the  spars 
is  applied  in  a fluid  form,  being  largely  diluted,  and  had  I 
another  great  tank  not  a particle  should  go  in  a solid 
form.  To  doubt  the  value  of  liquid  manure  is  to  ignore 
13-14ths  of  all  manure.  Professor  Way  stated  that 
human  excreta  were  in  the  proportion  3£  lbs.  fluid  to 

lb.  of  solid — the  former  containing  nearly  all  the 
ammonia  and  soluble  phosphates.  The  same  proportion 
will  hold  good  for  animals.  Mr.  Sidney’s  statement 
that  my  mangel  had  benefited  by  super-phosphate  is  a 
great  mistake; — true  it  was  applied — but  on  my  clay 
lands  it  failed  to  give  any  addition  to  the  crops.  I sup- 
pose the  land  already  contained  enough. 

Some  idea,  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  liquified 
manure  applied  with  large  quantities  of  water  to  pasture, 
from  the  fact  that  five  acres  of  grass,  opposite  my  house, 
almost  starved  a couple  of  cows  which  would  scarcely 
eat  it.  Now,  since  irrigation,  the  same  animals  and 
many  others  derive  rich  nourishment  from  the  same  soil 
— a new  class  of  grasses  has  sprung  up,  and  the  milk, 
cream,  and  butter,  are  rich  and  abundant. 

_ If  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  liquified  manure 
does  not  benefit  wheat.  It  is  precisely  the  manure  re- 
quired, but  then  -wise  farmers  would  naturally  apply  it 
during  spring  and  summer  to  the  green  and  grass  crops 
which  precede  the  corn  crops. 

l,  for  one,  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Chadwick  and 
those  who  have  so  much  enlightened  us  on  the  subject. 
The  question  is  now  resolved  into  one  of  time  and  belief. 

In  spite  of  the  Sidneys  of  other  days,  gas,  steam,  and 
the  electric  telegraph,  and  other  once-called  “impossi- 
bilities, ’ have  resolved  themselves  into  acknowledged 
truths.  So  will,  ultimately,  the  conversion  of  our  ma- 
nure into  our  food. 

m.  J.  J.  MECHI. 

Tiptree-hall,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  July  20,  1857. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  SEWAGE  OF 
RUGBY  TO  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

Sib, — I consider  that  it  would  be  extremely  unfair  to 
Mr.  Walker,  the  owner  of  the  works  for  the  application 
of  the  sewage  of  Rugby  to  agricultural  production,  if, 
in  his  absence,  I were  to  allow  to  pass  unnoticed  state- 
ments so  couched  as  those  of  your  correspondents,  made, 
for  ought  that  appears,  without  Mr.  Walker’s  authority’ 
founded,  probably,  on  loose  answers,  and  without  any 
knowledge  on  his  part  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
might  be  used.  I must  request,  as  due  to  the  important 
subject,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Walker,  that  his  own  account 
of  the  principle  of  the  works  and  of  their  action  should 
be  given  fully  in  his  own  words,  which  I apprehend  will 
convey  a far  different  impression  to  that  which  would  be 
created  by  the  reputed  verbal  statements  of  himself  or  of 


the  tenant  farmer.  The  account  was  written  by  Mr. 
Walker,  in  answer  to  some  depreciating  statements  of  the 
like  effect  of  those  of  your  correspondents,  promulgated 
in  a publication  for  the  promotion  of  certain  professional 
or  trading  interests,  which  statement,  asserted  as  a fact 
(what,  in  one  of  the  papers  published  in  the  Society’s 
Journal  and  elsewhere  is  assumed  to  be  a necessary  con- 
sequence), that  the  fields  manured  at  Rugby  smelt 
offensively,  and  those  statements  also  maintained  the 
superiority  of  the  plan  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  by 
the  manufacture  of  precipitates  in  use  at  Leicester. 
Mr.  Walker  directed  my  attention  to  his  answer  con- 
tained in  this  account,  which,  I may  observe,  is  much 
the  same  that  lie  gave  at  Paris  in  our  audience  with 
the  Emperor,  when  he  stated  further  that  the  interest 
on  his  outlay, — which  he  thought  in  new  works  might 
be  greatly  reduced, — rent  of  sewage,  coals,  labour,  and 
all  expenses,  amount  to  £1  per  acre.  For  those  ex- 
penses he,  on  the  average,  distributed  on  each  acre, 
100,000  gallons  per  annum.  I ommitted  to  state  that 
he  subsequently  forwarded  to  me  to  show  in  Paris 
specimens  of  wheat  grown  from  sewage  manure  alone, 
and  also  specimens  of  wheat  grown  on  the  same  or  the 
like  soil,  under  the  ordinary  mode  of  culture,  and  that 
the  contrast  of  those  specimens  was  fully  corroborative 
of  the  statement  made  to  me  in  respect  to  his  growth 
of  wheat.  Mr.  Walker,  writing  to  the  editor  of  the 
publication  referred  to,  and  noticing  the  errors  as  to  the 
details  of  this  apparatus,  and  the  results  produced  by 
it,  says — 

It  is,  only  in  so  far  as  those  errors  affect  your  conclusion 
averse  to  the  principle  of  the  distribution  of  town  sewage  in 
a liquid  state,  that  I will  trouble  you  with  any  corrections  in 
detail.  I may  mention,  however,  that  I have  not  11,  but 
about  5>,  miles  of  iron  pipes  branching  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  my  steam-engine,  like  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  an  out-spread 
hand ; and  of  this  quantity  9-10ths  are  of  3 inches  diameter, 
not  6 inches.  I have  not  750,  but  about  470,  acres  operated 
upon ; and  the  cost  of  the  works  has  been,  not  £5000,  but 
about  £3000  ; or  7s.  9d.  per  head  of  the  population  of  Rugby, 
instead  of  12s.  6d.,  the  amount  you  mention. 

“ I may  further  assure  you,  that  the  12-inch  inlet  pipe  has 
never  been  found  too  small,  though,  from  its  very  slight  incline, 
and  from  accidental  circumstances,  it  has  occasionally  been 
clogged  up,  as  a larger  one  would  probably  have  been  more 
frequently.  And  as  to  the  distributing  pipps  (11-inch  gutta- 
percha tubing),  I still,  after  two  years’  experience,  think  them 
the  best  for  general  use,  as  larger  ones  would  be  too  expensive 
and  too  unwieldy — though  on  grass  land  I find  it  convenient  to 
have  some  2j-inch  tubing  as  a kind  of  moveable  main,  from 
which  the  smaller  pipes  for  distribution  bifurcate. 

“ The  errors  of  construction,  then,  which  you  point  out,  have 
no  existence  ; though  I admit  that  I paid  the  usual  penalty  of 
introducing  new  apparatus,  in  sundry  mistakes,  which  have 
since  been  remedied  ; but  of  these  almost  all  were  attributable 
to  my  having  acted  upon  the  advice  of  a “ regularly  qualified 
engineer,”  who,  if  I had  followed  his  guidauce  to  a greater  ex- 
tent, would  have  led  me  to  throw  away  a vast  deal  of  money  on 
works  which  would  have  been  worse  than  useless. 

“ The  points,  however,  which  you  make  against  my  system  are 
in  the  main  twofold  : lstly,  that  it  is  objectionable  in  a sani- 
tary point  of  view- ; and,  2nd!y,  that  it  is  more  expensive  than 
the  method  of  extracting  from  the  sewage  its  manuring  ingre- 
dients in  a solid  form,  e.  g.,  that  of  Mr.  Wicksteed,at  Leicester. 

“ In  support  of  your  first  objection,  you  say,  that  when  you 
visited  Newbold  “ the  smell  over  the  whole  district  was  decidedly 
unpleasant.”  I do  not  know  when  your  visit  took  place,  nor 
what  special  circumstances,  either  local  or  personal  to  yourself, 
could  have  given  you  the  impression,  but  I most  unhesitatingly 
and  explicitly  deny  that  the  sewage  watering  has  at  any  time 
produced  any  such  effect.  I assert  that,  even  on  the  spot, 
when  the  watering  is  taking  place,  you  will  generally  smell 
nothing,  never  anything  really  offensive,  and  that  after  the 
lapse  of  a couple  of  hours,  or  at  a distance  of  200  yards,  you 
will  never  perceive  any  unpleasant  odour ; that  the  objection 
on  this  score  is  as  nothing  to  that  which  might  be  urged  against 
the  practice  of  spreading  solid  manure.  Not  one  person  in  this 
neighbourhood  has  complained,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  of 
any  unpleasant  results  from  the  watering  of  my  land,  while 
more  than  a dozen  residents  and  visitors,  to  whom  I have  men- 
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tioned  an  objection  of  a similar  kind  to  yours,  put  forward  in 
the  Scotch  agricultural  journal,  have  laughed  at  its  absurdity. 

I have  had  the  field  in  which  my  house  stands,  consisting  of  36 
acres,  thoroughly  watered  ; and  never  once  have  I,  nor,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  has  any  one  in  my  house,  ever  perceived 
the  slightest  smell  from  it.  Again,  I have  had  meadow-ground, 
immediately  adjoining  the  residence  of  a neighbouring  clergy- 
man, more  thoroughly  watered  than  any  other  part  of  my  land, 
and,  he  tells  me  that  in  his  house  the  inmates  have  never  per- 
ceived any  ill  odour ; and  I have  often  observed  him  and  his 
family  engaged  in  archery  practice  on  parts  of  that  meadow 
that  had  been  watered  within  24  hours,  and  within  150  yards 
of  the  spot  that  was  being  watered  at  the  time,  while  they 
might  easily  select  other  ground  for  their  pastime,  if  there  were 
anything  offensive  in  the  irrigation.  These  are  facts  which  it 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  “ decidedly  unpleasant  smell 
over  the  whole  district”  which  you  speak  of,  but  which  I never 
pereeived  or  bear'd  of  before. 

“ I maintain,  and  I think  it  a most  important  point,  proved 
by  my  experiment,  that  town  sewage  may,  if  sufficiently  di- 
luted with  water,  and  not  allowed  to  stagnate  or  ferment,  be 
distributed  over  both  pasture  and  arable  land  without  detri- 
ment to  health,  or  annoyance  to  the  senses,  of  any  one  ; and 
that,  in  this  respect,  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  ordinary  method 
of  manuring  by  spreading  dung  in  the  usual  solid  form. 

“ Your  second  objection  is  on  the  question  of  the  economy  of 
the  practice,  and  you  institute  a comparison  between  the  ex- 
pense of  my  works  and  those  of  Mr.  Wicksteed,  at  Leicester — 
a comparison  that  will  not  bear  a moment’s  examination. 

“You  suppose  that  his  apparatus  costs  less  per  head  of  the 
population  than  mine;  but  1 have  shown  that,  on  your  own 
figures,  his  has  cost  8s.  4d.,  and  mine  only  7s.  9d.  But  you 
must  bear  in  mind  this  material  difference,  that  that  expense  in 
my  case  covers  every  operation  to  the  time  the  whole  fertilising 
material  from  a given  population,  soluble  and  insoluble,  are 
placed  actually  in  the  land,  while  at  Leicester  it  only  covers  the 
operation  of  extracting  a portion  (less  than  a moiety)  of  the 
valuable  ingredients  from  a part  of  the  sewage  of  the  given 
population,  and  leaving  those  ingredients  mixed  with  a large 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  on  the  manufacturer’s  premises  to 
be  sold  and  carted  away  at  a very  considerable  additional  ex- 
pense. 

“ But  let  me  place  the  comparison  in  another  light.  Mr. 
Wicksteed  offers  his  solid  manure  (formed  by  the  precipitation, 
by  means  of  lime,  of  the  materials  held  in  suspension  in  the 
sewage  of  Leicester)  at  45s.  a ton.  Add  to  this  the  expense 
of  carriage  to  the  land,  spreading,  ploughing  in  (or  deduct  from 
the  value  the  greater  waste  if  it  be  not  ploughed  in),  at  10s.  a 
ton,  and  the  farmer’s  profit  from  using  it,  at  5s.  a ton ; so  that 
the  value  of  the  manure  in  the  ground  should  be  £3  a ton. 
Supposing  it  to  be  so,  for  the  sake  of  argument:  let  me  com- 
pare the  result  of  my  system  on  a similar  basis  of  calculation. 

“ I distribute  about  165,000  gallons  of  sewage  a day ; and 
I have  ascertained  by  experiment  that  even  in  December  each 
gallon  yields  about  an  ounce  of  solid  manure  precipitated  by 
lime,  similar  to  Mr.  Wicksteed’s  ; so  that,  leaving  out  of  cal- 


allowed  to  indulge  their  taste  for  grandeur  of  design,  and  finish 
of  workmanship.  ° (4.  H.  WALKER.” 

Newbold  Grange,  Rugby,  April  23,  1856. 

This  account  , of  Mr.  Walker’s  own  writing,  contrasted 
with  the  account  from  him,  of  your  correspondent’s  re- 
porting, is  characteristic  of  the  style  of  speech  as  well  as 
of  writing  of  the  latter,  which  is,  to  make  a string  of 
assertions  or  inuendos,  the  answers  to  which  involve  long 
explanations,  or  citations  of  proofs,  on  questions  fre- 
quently irrelevant — occupying  time  and  trespassing  on 
patience,  or  which  provoke  curt  denials,  and  lower  the 
character  of  the  Society’s  discussions.  Mr.  Mechi  will 
deal  with  the  assertions  in  respect  to  his  works  as  he 
shall  think  fit. 

In  respect  to  the  writer’s  statement  that,  “ Rugby  has 
been  sewered  and  supplied  with  water,  or,  rather,  not 
half  supplied  with  water,  under  the  plans  of  the  Board 
of  Health,”  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  if  he  knew  enough 
of  the  case  to  entitle  him  to  speak  of  it,  he  ought;  to  be 
aware  that,  whatever  the  principles  of  the  works  may 
be,  the  plan  of  the  works  for  the  particular  town  was 
made  by  the  consulting  engineer,  but  is  not  yet.  executed 
so  as  to  give  the  full  supply  contemplated  ; tor,,  in  fact, 
little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  gathering  ground 
proposed  by  him  for  the  supply  of  the  town,  by 
means  of  permeable  land  drainage  .pipes,  has  yet 
been  made  available,  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the 
occupiers  or  the  owners  to  allow  to  be  taken  without 
exorbitant  compensation  that  excess  of  \yater  in  the  sub- 
stratum, the  removal  of  which  would  benefit  their  land 
to  an  extent  to  justify  them  in  incurring  the  ordinary 
land  drainage  expenses  for  the  purpose. 

In  respect  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston’s  plans,  if  your 
correspondent  had  a competent  knowledge.  of  them,  ho 
must  be  aware  that  Mr.  Smith  had  originally  prepared,  a 
plan  of  a gigantic  wheel,  of  neaiiy  two  hundred  feet  in 
diameter,  for  raising  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis  at 
its  outfall,  and  distributing  it  down  an  inclined  plane,  to 
be  applied  by  the  method  of  submersion,  asat  Edinburgh, 
and  that  his  colleagues  in  the  public  service  well  k;now 
that  in  whatsoever  he  subsequently  said  or  did,  he  acted 
not  upon  suggestions  made  by  him,  but  upon  instructions 
given  to  him. 

Every  writer,  with  any  just  pretensions  to  comment  on 
my  labours  or  the  views  of  farmers  in  respect  to  them, 
ought  to  be  aware  that  I have  never  asked  them  for  mere 
faith  in  any  “manure  theories”  of  my  own,  but,  have 
carefully  directed  their  attention  to  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  works,  of  the  produce  of  which  in  growing  crops 
they  might  see  and  judge  for  themselves,  and  easily 
make  trial  for  themselves,  and  of  the  expenses  of  which 


eolation  the  valueless  carbonate  of  lime,  I get  4 tons  12  cwt.  of  I WOrks  they  mi°ht  ascertain  for  themselves.  If  manures 
soli. I manure,  of  the  value  of  £13  16s.,  placed  in  my  land  every  i Greater  fertilising  power  than  the  cheap  town  manures 


day,  in  addition  to  the  manure  remaining  in  a liquid  form.  j can  be  obtained  more  cheaply,  or  distributed  more  inof- 


ample  margin  for  working  expenses. 

“ Of  course,  I do  not  mean  for  a moment  to  say  that  the  pro- 
fits are  really  anything  of  this  kind  ; hut  such  is  the  result  of 
the  comparison  you  have  yourself  originated  between  the  two 
methods  of  utilising  town  sewerage  ; and  any  error  in  the  re- 
sult must  lie  in  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  viz.,  the  value  of 
the  solid  deposit  when  precipitated. 

‘‘In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  attention  which  1 have 
given  to  this  subject  results  in  the  conviction  that  the  princi- 
ple of  extracting  solid  manure  from  sewage  by  precipitation, 
or  by  any  other  method  hitherto  suggested,  is  essentially  errone- 
ous. It  involves  a very  large  expenditure  in  performing  the 
difficult  operation  of  separating  solid  from  liquid  ; it  involves 
the  loss  ot  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  manure;  and  it  re- 
jects the  peculiar  facilities  for  removal  and  distribution  which 
the  liquid  condition  of  the  sewage  presents  ; and  I believe  that 
the  distribution  of  the  liquid  itself  may  be  profit  ably  effected  by 
gravitation,  where  the  levels  permit,  and  by  steam  power  where 
they  do  not,  if  proper  arrangements  he  made,  and  due  economy 
of  plan  and  construction  be  observed;  that  is,  if  ^ duly  quali- 
fied engineers,”  of  a speculative  turn  and  temperaments,  he  not 


move  than  an  hour,  at  a working  expense  of  one  skilling 
and  eightperice,  I shall  lie  much  rejoiced  to  s^e  those 
plans  in  full  practical  application. 

I am,  &c., 

EDWIN  CHADWICK.  , 


UtomMnqs  of 


institutions. 


Kandy  (Ceylon).— The  Agri-Horticultural  Society 
held  a General  Meeting  of  its  members  the  :31st  of 
January  last,  E.  Rawdon  rower,  Esq.,  m the  Chair 
The  Committee,  in  presenting  their  report  for  the  year 
just  passed,  congratulated  the  Society  upon  its  prospects  ot 
usefulness  and  of  progress.  The  shows  which  had  taken 
place  though  not  of  that  striking  character  which  it  was 
hoped  they  would  reach  by-alid-bye,  bad  nevertheless 
been  the  means  of  directing  tlic  attention  of  residents, 
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both  native  and  others,  to  matters  connected  with  the 
productive  capabilities' of  the  island,  and  also  of  bringing 
forWardmany  indigenous  productions,  sojne  of  which  would 
probably  eventually  prove  ; of  , importance  and  value. 
Among  the  ihore  interesting  of  the  latter  might  be 
enumerated  collections  of  woods,  oils,  gums,  and  fibres; 
and  of  these,  the  woods  were1  especially  well  represented' 
in  the  numerous  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Jayetilleke  and  by  Mr.  W.  Id.  Wright.  Samples  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  vanilla,  and  various'  spices  were  also  to 
be  seen  on  the  tables,  and  there  was  a fine  show  of 
English  and  native  vegetables.  The  display  of  flowers, 
owing  to  the  nnfavourableuess  of  the  season,  fell  short  of 
what  might  be  expected  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. In  issuing  the  list  of  prizes  for  the  next  exhi- 
bition to  take  place  in  June,  the  Committee  had  been  at 
some  pains  so  to  frame  it  as  to  direct  the  attention  of 
cultivators  to  those  productions  especially  which  were 
likely  to  prove  of  most  importance  to  the  island  ; and  it 
would  be  also  seen  in  reference  to  this  list,  that  exhibitors 
were  expected  to  be  provided  with  some  quantity  of  the 
articles  for  which  they  are  to  look  for  prizes,  as  these 
prizes  would  not  be  given  for  the  mere  samples  unless 
under  particular  circumstances,  such  as  for  a specimen  of 
some  new  valuable  production  or  for  some  other  reason, 
which  might  be  satisfactory  to  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee, taking  into  consideration  all  matters  bearing  upon 
the  subject,  were  not  sanguine  of  a great  deal  being  ac- 
complished immediately,  but  they  felt  sure  that  by,  means 
of  these  shows  much  good  was  being  gradually  effected ; 
and  they  earnestly  hoped  that  the  supporters  of  them 
would  not  relax  in  their  efforts  or  allow  their  interest  in 
them  to  subside.  Upon  application  by  the  committee, 
the  Society  had  been  taken  into  union  by  the  London 
Society  of  Arts,  a circumstance  of  great  importance  to 
this  Society,  as  they  would  now  forward  to  England,  with 
the  certainty  of  due  attention  being  given  to  them,  any 
native  productions  which  might  be  exhibited  at  the  shows 
and  might  appear  to  the  Society  likely  to  become  of  value 
as  articles  of  export,  besides  deriving  other  advantages 
from  being  connected  with  such  a society  in  England. 
The  committee  were  also  putting  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  similar  societies  with  their  own  in  some 
of  the  other  colonies  and  in  India,  and  with  a few  of 
these  societies  they  were  already  commencing  a corres- 
pondence, which,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would  prove 
mutually  advantageous.  The  committee  had  every 
reason  to  hope,  judging  from  the  anxiety  and  liberality 
ever  evinced  by  his  Excellency,  Sir  II.  G.  Ward,  in  the 
furtherance  of  all  measures  hearing  upon  the  interests  of 
Ceylon,  that  at  no  distant  period  the  scope  of  action  of 
this  Society  would, by  a small  grant  from  the  public  funds, 
be  extended.  The  committee  would  incidentally  allude 
to  the  beneficial  results  to  this  colony  if  cotton  could  be 
remuneratingly  produced,  and  they  considered  that  the 
intervention  of  Government  would  be  a very  essential 
element  of  success  : they  perceived  that  at  the  settlement 
of  Moreton  Bay,  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
where  cotton  cultivation  was  being  tried,  a premium  had 
been  offered  by  the  local  government.  The  Committee 
would  instance  the  case  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  as  illustrative  of 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  interference  of  Government, 
up  to  a certain  point,  in  new  articles  of  export.  The 
local  government  of  the  day  imported  a steam-engine 
from  England,  manufactured  the  oil  in  Colombo,  and 
consigned  it  to  London,  to  the  island  agent,  where  it 
was  sold,  and  the  account  sales,  when  received  in  Ceylon, 
were  duly  published  in  the  Government  Gazette,  with  a 
note  that  the  steam-engine  was  for  sale.  A highly 
respectable  firm  purchased  the  engine,  &c.,  and  from  that 
period  commenced  the  export  of  cocoa-nut  oil  by  private 
individuals,  which  had  reached  so  high  a figure  at  the 
present  time.  The  committee  would  further  give  expres- 
sion to  their  respectful  hope  that  his  Excellency  would, 
as  had  been  solicited,  be  pleased  to  request  the  active  col 
operation  of  the  several  Government  agents  with  the  So- 


ciety in  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  eptton  ; and  that 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  advisable  to  encourage  so 
valuable  a product,  by  permitting  and  encouraging  the 
inhabitants  of  districts  favourable  to  its  growth,  (and 
•there  were  thousands  of  acres  well  adapted  for  its  culti- 
vation), to  pay,  for  a certain  period,  a portion  of  the  tax 
due  by  them  to  Government  in  cotton,  the  rate  at  which 
it  was  to  be  received  to  be  fairly  adjusted,  and  the.  cotton 
so  received  to  be  sold  in  the  colony,  which  might  be  done 
without  difficulty,  to  any  of  the  mercantile  island  firms. 
This  procedure  the  committee  understood  was  some  years 
ago  adopted  in  the  case  of  plumbago,  and,  if  sanctioned 
in  the  case  of  cotton,  might  be  strictly  limited  to  a period 
which  would  permit  of  the  experiment,  as  to  the  character 
and  value,  and,  if  any  impetus  were  given  thereby,  to  the 
further  cultivation  of  this  valuable  article  being  fairly 
tested.  The  committee  considered  it  highly  probable 
that  the  re+afranghihent  of  the  flora  of  the  island  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  which  was 
in  active  progress,  might,  while  it  was  a measure  much 
required  for  the  credit  of  the  colony,  lead  to  some 
valuable  discoveries  in  which  this  Society  might,  per- 
haps, aid  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  plants,  &c. , and 
be  thus  susceptible  of  being  turned  to  valuable  account. 
They  submitted  that  the  adoption  of  the  “ Cui  bono”  prin- 
ciple, both  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  public  aid  in  fur- 
therance of  such  investigations,  and  to  experiments  carried 
out  by  this  Society,  might  be  carried  too  far,  and  effec- 
tually arrest  both  discovery  and  improvement.  In  con- 
clusion, the  committee  had  much  pleasure  in  submitting 
an  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  past 
year,  by  which  it  would  he  observed  that  after  the  ex- 
penses of  the  last  exhibition  had  been  met,  there  was  a 
balance  of  £45  3s.  left  in  the  hands  of  the  honorary 
treasurer.  While  the  committee  looked  with  satisfac- 
tion upon  this  balance,  they  did  not  forget  that  it  was 
largely  owing  to  the  liberality  of  exhibitors  in  returning 
to  the  Society  their  prize  money.  The  greatly  increased 
number  of  medal  prizes,  which  it  had  been  determined 
to  offer  for  competition  at  the  exhibition  of  this  year, 
would  be  a serious  addition  to  the  expenses  of  the  Society, 
but  the  committee  confidently  hoped  that  the  number  of 
subscribers,  which  last  year  amounted  to  75,  would  reach 
a still  higher  number  this  year.  The  Society  was  un-en- 
cumbered  by  any  outstanding  debts,  with  the  exception 
of  small  sums  to  the  local  newspapers  for  advertisements, 
accounts  of  which  have  been  applied  for  but  not  yet 
rendered. 
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Fiu.  United  Service  Inst.,  3.  Colonel  Clxesney,  “ On  the  Politi 
cal,  Military,  and  Commercial  Importance  of  the  Euphrates 
Route  to  India.” 
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XT 7.  Persian  Expedition — Estimate  of  the  Extraordinary  Expendi- 
ture. 

National  Education  (Ireland) — 22nd  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, Vol.  I. 

Delivered  on  July  1 1th. 

1 83.  Navy — Supplementary  Estimate. 

118.  Bills — Loan  Societies. 

119.  Sale  of  Corn,  Ac. 

122.  Land  and  Assessed  Taxes,  &c.  (Scotland)lActs  Amend 

ment. 

123.  Valuation  of  Lands  (Scotland)  Act  Amendments 

125.  Turnpike  Acts  Continuance. 

126.  Sale  of  Obscene  Books,  &c.  Prevention. 

Delivered  on  July  18 th  and  20 lit. 

163.  Wareham  Election — Minutes  of  Evidence. 

181.  Oivil  Contingencies— Account. 

184.  Tea  and  Sugar — Accounts. 

171.  New  Zealand — Report  from  the  Committee. 

172.  Land  Tx-ansport  Corps— Report  from  the  Committee. 
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PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette,  July  17.] 

Dated  Qtk  May , 1857. 

1274.  Johann  Philippe  Becker,  51,  Rxe  Doudeauville,  ilia  Chapelle 
St.  Denis,  Paris — Improvements  in  the  mode  of  silvering 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  objects. 

Dated  21  st  May , 1S57. 

1438.  John  Wesley  Hackworth,  Darlington — Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  forcing,  lifting,  and  exhausting 
ariform  bodies  and  liquids,  applicable  to  blast  furnaces. 

Dated  21th  May , 1857. 

-[494.  James  Savory,  Tewkesbury,  Gloucestershire — A machine  for 
separating  seeds,  whitecoats,  and  dirt  from  wheat  and  seeds, 
awns,  and  dirt  from  barley,  and  for  cleaning  and  polishing 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  grain  fit  for  market. 

Dated  2nd  June , 1857. 

1550.  Charles  Shaw,  Birmingham — A new  or  improved  manufacture 
of  matts  for  photographic  and  other  pictures. 

Dated  12 th  June , 1857. 

1645.  Joseph  Whitworth,  Manchester — Improvements  in  ordnance, 
fire-arms,  and  projectiles,  and  in  machinery  employed  in 
their  manufacture. 

Dated  \ *lth  June , 1857  . 

1693.  Henry  Hosch,  12,  Old  Jewry-chambers — An  improved  shirt- 
cutting machine.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  20 th  June , 1857. 

1722.  William  Wright,  Sheffield — Improvement  in  flushing  appa- 
ratuses applicable  to  cisterns  and  waterclosets. 

Dated  22nd  June , 1857. 

1741.  John  Norris,  junr.,  New  York,  and  George  Worstenholm,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  U.S. — Improvements  in  machinery  for 
making  nails,  bolts,  spikes,  screws,  rivets,  and  screw  blanks. 

1743.  Richard  Murdoch,  Baltimore,  U.S. — Improved  running  gear 
for  vehicles. 

1745.  Thomas  Mackenzie,  Rathbone-place,  Oxford-street— Improve- 
ments in  the  internal  decorations  of  those  parts  of  buildings 
to  which  window  draperies  are  to  be  affixed,  and  in  the 
arrangement  and  construction  of  the  curtain  fixtures. 

Dated  24 th  June , 1857. 

1761.  Robert  Mallet,  Bridge- street,  Westminster — Improvements  in 
tiles  and  coverings  for  roofs  and  other  parts  of  buildings. 

1763.  Henry  Genhart,  Liege,  Belgium — Improvements  in  fire-arms, 
in  rifleing  the  same,  and  projectiles  employed  therewith. 

1765.  John  Juckes,  8,  Dame-street,  Islington— Improvements  in 
washing  machinery. 

1767.  Jabez  Church,  Upper  Kennington-lane,  Vauxhall — Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  fuel. 

1769.  George  Henri  Marc  Muntz,  Handswortb,  Staffordshire — Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  metal  tubes  and  axles  or 
shafts. 

1771.  Ernest  Auguste  Bourry,  St.  Gall,  Switzerland — Improvements 
in  apparatus  or  machinery  for  working,  expressing,  and 
moulding  clay  and  other  plastic  materials. 

1773.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields— Improvements 
in  the  preparation  of  surfaces  for  receiving  paintings  or 
printed  impressions  thereon.  ( A communication. ) 

1775.  Edouard  Besnier  de  la  Pontonerie,  Paris — Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  consuming  smoke. 

Dated  1st  July , 1857. 

1831.  Joseph  Nickless,  Coalbrook-dale,  Salop — A new  or  improved 
railway  chair. 

1833.  Alexander  Prince,  4,  Trafalgar-square,  Charing-cross— Im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  irons  used  by  tailors  and 
others  for  pressing  cloth  and  other  materials.  (A  commu- 
nication.) 

1835.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improved  pro- 
cesses for  ornamenting  metallic  surfaces,  and  for  producing 
surfaces  in  intaglio  or  in  relief  for  printing  purposes.  (A 
communication.) 

Dated  2nd  July , 1857. 

1837.  Frederic  Ludwig  Hahn  Danchell,  452,  New  Oxford-street,  and 
Henry  Kimber,  Grove-terrace,  Clapham — Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  fire  and  waterproof  bricks,  plates,  cru- 
cibles, and  other  vessels,  forms  for  castings,  and  similar 
articles.  (A  communication.) 

1839.  Edouard  Beckman  Olofson,  Cologne,  Prussia— Improvements 


in  the  manufacture  of  pigments  or  colours  for  preserving 
iron. 
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No.  in  the 

Date  of 

Title. 

Register. 

Registration. 

4005 

July  15. 

The  Waistcoat  Shirt 

4006 

„ 16. 

( Improved  Frame  for  a Chafi- cutting  ) 
| Machine / 

4007 

„ 17. 

Horse  Crib  Biting-preventive  Head  Collar 

4008 

„ 20. 

Woman’s  Hosiery  Vest 

4009 

„ 22. 

( The  Excelsior  Pencil  Sharpener,  or  \ 

\ General  Coupe  Crayon j 

1841.  Marguerite  Antoinette  Laurent,  39,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris 
— A new  antiseptic  composition. 

1843.  William  McCraw,  Edinburgh,  N.B. — Improvements  in  the 
production  of  photographic  pictures. 

1845.  Charles  Orphin  and  Edward  Lyons,  Birmingham— Certain 
improvements  in  table  and  other  lamps. 

1847.  George  Cutler,  Manchester — Improvements  in  mangles. 

1849.  William  Rowan,  Belfast— Improvements  in  scutching  and 
heckling  flax  and  other  similar  vegetable  fibres,  and  in  ma- 
chinery employed  therein. 

1851.  Charles  W.  Woodworth,  Liverpool — Improvements  applicable 
to  capstans  and  other  like  purchases.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  3rd  July,  1857. 

1853.  Joseph  Lockett,  Strangeways,  and  William  Watson,  Alexan- 
dria, Dumbarton,  N.B.— Improvements  in  machinery  for 
engraving  on  tracing  designs  for  cylindrical  or  other  surfaces 
for  printing  calico  and  other  materials. 

1855.  Alexander  Angus  Croll,  Harold’s  Wood  Lodge,  Romford — Im- 
provements in  the  treatment  of  liquors  containing  combina- 
tions of  sulphur  with  ammonia. 

1857.  Emanuel  Ruegg,  39,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris — An  improved 
calendar  inkstand. 

1859.  Henry  D.  Mears  and  William  Houlton,  junr.,  Baltimore,  U.S» 
— An  improved  seal  for  railway  luggage  vans,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

1861.  William  Thomas  Hendry,  38,  Upper  Thames-street,  and  Ro- 
bert Henry  Hancock,  23,  Great  Percy-street,  Pentonville— 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  flexible  tubes  or  hose 
pipes. 

1863.  Thomas  Royds,  Thomas  Roscow,  and  James  Lord,  Rochdale— 
Improvements  in  lifting  heavy  bodies  under  certain  circum- 
stances, such  as  minerals  or  other  substances  from  mines  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  from  one  story  of  an  edifice  to 
another,  and  in  machinery  or  apparatus  to  be  used  for  such 
purposes. 
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530. 

840. 

1350, 


July  1 7 th. 

Charles  Frederic  Yasserot. 
Charles  Frederic  Yasserot. 
John  Long. 

Frederick  Walton. 

William  Henry  Barlow  and 
Henry  Woodhouse. 

John  Massey  and  James 
Hargreaves,  jun. 

Samuel  Dyer. 

Francois  Alexandre  Nicolas 
Delsarte  and  Elisee  Valin. 
John  Whines. 

William  Stubbs  and  James 
Burrows. 

James  Stead  Crosland. 
Arthur  Malins. 

Brook  Hodgson  and  John 
Carter. 

Julian  Bernard. 

Charles  Cowper. 

William  Oakes. 

Charles  Henry  Murray. 
Simon  Martin  Allaire. 
Robert  Stirling  Newall. 


July  21s/. 
183.  Thomas  Harris. 
189.  James  Warne. 

197.  Robert  Johnstone. 


198. 

199. 

203. 

204. 
209. 

213. 

214. 
216. 
227. 
229. 
239. 

249. 

250. 
311. 
323. 
373. 
391. 
535. 

597. 

685. 

1037. 

1177. 

1247. 

1295. 

1345. 

1407. 

1413. 


William  Roberts. 

Henry  William  Wimshurst. 
George  Bedson. 

Charles  Frederic  Vasserot. 
John  Folliott  Powell. 
Thomas  Ayles  and  Robert 
Andrews  Ayles,  junr. 
Patrick  Henry  Sharkey. 
James  Harris. 

William  Littell  Tizard. 

Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
George  Leonard  Doelling. 
WalterHendersonSisterson. 
Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
Richard  Laming. 

Samuel  Hart. 

John  Harding. 

William  Wood  Pilcher. 
John  Milnes  and  William 
Thompson. 

Theodore  Hyla  Jennens. 
Charles  Colton  Dennett. 
Joseph  and  Edmund  Rat- 
cliff. 

Joseph  Belshaw. 

John  Peter  Booth. 

John  Stenhouse. 

Stephen  Yeldham. 

William  Whitehead. 

John  Hardley, 


Patents  on  wnicn  the  Stamp  Duty  of  £50  has  been  Paid. 


July  14 th. 

1554.  Elijah  Henry  Brindley. 
1558.  Thomas  Wright. 

1571.  John  Livesey. 

July  15  th. 

1569.  John  Lockhart. 

July  16/^. 

1580.  William  Beckett  Johnson. 


July  17  th. 

1598.  Thomas  Chambers,  junr. 
1624.  George  Fergussnn  Wilson 
and  George  Payne. 

1664.  Robert  Henry  Thompson. 

July  18  th. 

1591.  Richard  Roberts. 


Proprietors’  Name. 


Address. 


Henry  Woodrow 37,  Granville-square,  Clerkenwell. 

( Francis  Richmond  and  Henry  ) j gaifor(j. 

\ Chandler  j 


T 


Thos.  AsUwell 
Hobson  Wallis 


and  James  j 


Charles  Rowley  ami  Co. 


( 4,  Hay's  Mews,  Charlcs-street, 
\ Bcrkeley-street. 

Nottingham. 

f Birmingham,  London,  and  Man- 
(_  Chester. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  31,  IS.  17. 


ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION. 

The  period  fixed  for  the  Society’s  visit  to 
the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  is 
the  week  commencing  Monday  next,  the  3rd  of 
August. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  to  take  the  members  and  their  friends 
from  London  to  Manchester  and  back,  by  any  trains,  ex- 
press or  otherwise,  on  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  at  a 
fare  and  a-half  the  double  journey,  viz.,  £2  12s.  Gd.,  1st 
class;  £1  17s.  6d.,  2nd  class.  The  tickets  to  be  avail- 
able for  seven  days  from  the  date  of  issue. 

The  Great  Northern  will  also,  if  a sufficient  number 
of  members  express  their  intention  of  going,  run  a special 
train  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  August,  for  their  accom- 
modation ; but,  to  enable  this  to  be  done,  the  members 
should  send  in  their  names  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  as  early  as  possible. 

The  members  are  invited  to  a Soiree  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Manchester,  oh  "Wednesday,  the  5th  of 
August.  Ladies  are  invited. 

Excursions  will  be  arranged  to  visit  some  of  the 
distant  mills  arid  manufactories. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  members  and  their  friends 
should  dine  together  on  one  day  during  the  visit. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  visit  to  Paris,  persons  duly  pro- 
posed for  membership  will,  though  not  actually  elected, 
be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  +he  Manchester  visit. 

The  Local  Committee  at  Manchester  have 
made  the  following  arrangements  : — ■ 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester have  placed  their  rooms  (George-street)  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  where  a reception  room 
will  be  provided  for  the  members,  and  proper  officers  will 
be  in  attendance  to  give  information,  and  where  com- 
munications may  be  addressed  on  and  after  the  27th 
July. 

Permission  Iras  been  granted  for  the  members  to  visit 
the  following  warehouses,  works,  &c.,  during  the  week  of 
the  visit  on  showing  their  cards  of  membership  : — 

Warehouses.— -S.  Fletcher,  Son,  and  Co.,  Manchester  ;1 
J.  and  N.  Philips  and  Co.,  Manchester;  John  Pender 
and  Co.,  Manchester;  Potters  and  Norris,  Manchester; 
S.  and  J.  Watts  and  Co.,  Manchester. 

Irox  Works,  &e. — Edward  T.  Belhouse  and  Co., 
Manchester;  Wm.  Fairbairn  and  Sons,  Manchester;  P. 
Fairbaim  and  Co.,  Leeds;  Joseph  Lockett  and  Co., 
Strangeways  Engraving  Works,  Manchester  ; Mather  and 
Platt,  Manchester;  William  Muir  and  Co.,  Britannia 
Works,  Manchester : James  Nasmyth  and  Co.,  Patricroft, 
Manchester;  Parr,  Curtis,  and  Co.,  Manchester;  Peel, 
Williams,  and  Peel,  Manchester;  Platt  (Brothers-)  and 
Co.,  Oldham;  Sharp,  Stewart,  and  Co.,  Manchester ; 
Joseph  Whitworth  and  Co.,  Manchester;  Richmond  and 
Chandler,  Agricultural  Implement  Works,  Manchester; 
James  Walton  and  Co.,  Cardmakers,  Denton. 

Glass  Works.— Percival,  Yates,  and  Vickers,  Manf 
Chester;  Webb  and  Ellis,  Manchester. 

Mills  and  Manufactories. — Jas.  Akroyd  and  Sons, 
(Worsteds,  &c.),- Halifax  ; Armitage  and  Ward,  Man- 
chester; Sir  E.  Armitage  and  Sons  (Cotton),  Manches- 
ter; Thomas  Ba/.ley  (Cotton),  near  Bolton;  Bradshaw 
and  Hammond  (Printworks),  Levenshulme;  Thomas 
Dickins  and  Co. -(Spring  Vale  Dye  Works),  Middleton, 
near  Manchester;  Thomas  Hoyle  and  Co.,  Mayfield 
Print  Works,  Manchester;  Thomas  Houldsworth  and 


Co. (Cotton),  Manchester;  Kershaw, Leese,  Sidebotliam, 
and  Co.  (Cotton),  Stockport;  Marshall  and  Co.  (Flax), 
Leeds;  Oxford-road  Twist  Company  (Cotton),  Man- 
chester; Samuel  Radclifle  and  Sons  (Cotton),  Rochdale  ; 
Titus  Salt  and  Co.  (Worsteds,  &c.),  Saltaire,  Bradford; 
Seedley  Printing  Company,  Manchester ; P.  Spencer 
(Alum  Works),  Pendleton  ; Richard  Sykes,  Bleach 
Works,  Stockport. 

Permission  has  also  been  received  to  visit  the  follow- 
ing Institutions ; — 

Royal  Exchange  (Reading  Room).  Portico  (Library 
and  News-room).  Royal  Infirmary.  Ragged  Industrial 
Reformatory  Schools.  Athemeum  (Reading  Room). 
Mechanics’  Institution.  Chetham’s  Library.  Free 
Library,  Peel-park  Museum  and  Library.  Manchester 
Corporation  Water  Works. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  members 
have  not  permission  to  visit  works  where  a manufacture 
is  carried  on  of  similar  character  to  any  in  which  they 
may  be  engaged. or  may  be  personally  interested. 

Members  desiring  any  information  respecting  accom- 
modation at  hotels  or  lodgings,  should  apply  to  Mr. 
Haden,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition 
Committee,  100,  Mosley-street,  Manchester,  with  precise 
information  as  to  the  extent  of  accommodation,  and  the 
period  for  which  it  is  required. 

Members  intending  to  join  in  this  visit  who 
have  not  already  received  their  cards,  may  ob- 
tain them  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
reception  rooms,  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  Manchester.  The  Manchester  Visit 
Committee  will  meet  at  the  above  rooms  at  11 
o’clock  to-morrow  (Saturday). 

Members  will  have  the  privilege  of  introduc- 
ing two  friends,  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  to 
join  the  party,  to  whom  cards  will  also  he  issued 
on  the  application  of  a member. 


HONORARY*  LOCAL  SECRETARIES. 
The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed 
Honorary  Local  Secretaries  : — 


Axon,  William 
Ainsworth,  T.  Crooke 
Barker,  Dr.  Herbert 
Darlington,  John 
Felkin,  William 
Holmes,  Herbert  M. 
Hume,  Rev.  Dr. 
Macready,  W.  C. 
Newall,  Henry 
Peel,  George 
Ratcliffe,  C. 

Richardson,  Dr.  Thomas 
Ryland.  Arthur 
Spiers,  R.  J. 

Tartt,  Wm.  Macdowel 
Wheatley-Balme,  E.  B, 


for  Chester. 

,,  Blackburn. 

,,  Bedford. 

,,  Bradford. 

,,  Nottingham. 

,,  Derby. 

,,  Liverpool. 

,,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

,,  Rochdale. 

,,  Manchester. 

,,  Wolverhampton. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Birmingham. 

Oxford. 

Cheltenham. 

Mirfield. 


NOTICE  TO  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Council  having  purchased  from  the  Messrs. 
Longman  a number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s 
Reports  on  Industrial  Instruction,  for,  the  use  of 
the  Institutions  in  Union,  the  Secretary  will  bo 
prepared  to  send  copies,  free  of  charge,  to  any 
of  the  Institutions  applying  to  him  for  them. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  CERTIFICATES  AND 
PRIZES  (HUDDERSFIELD). 

The  Certificates  and  Prizes  awarded  by  the 
Society’s  Examiners,  at  the  examination  held  in 
Huddersfield  during  the  first  week  in  June,  were 
distributed  to  the  successful  candidates  on 
Wednesday  evening  the  29th  inst.,  at  the  Riding- 
School,  Huddersfield.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
Granville  presided. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  reports  from 
the  examiners : — 

Tire  Board  of  Examiners  report,  for  the  information  of 
the  Council,  that  the  results  of  the  recent  Examinations 
held  by  the  Society  of  Arts  at  Huddersfield  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mechanics’  Institutions  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land in  union  with  the  Society,  and  for  those  pupils  who 
had  been  instructed  in  affiliated  schools,  are  highly 
satisfactory.  For  the  details  of  the  Examination  they 
refer  to  the  several  reports  of  the  Examiners  in  the 
different  subjects  and  their  subdivisions. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  believe  it  to  be  their  duty, 
whether  as  regards  the  future  Examinations  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  or  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
young  men  themselves,  to  call  public  attention  to  those 
features  which  require  amendment  or  alteration. 

In  the  first  place  they  would  observe  that  while  the 
answering  in  the  special  subjects  was  in  many  cases  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  displayed  genius,  industry,  and  re- 
search, yet  the  general  style  of  answering  in  the  prelimi- 
nary papers,  which  were  set  with  a view  to  test  the  hand- 
writing and  familiarity  of  all  the  candidates  with  correct 
spelling,  the  ordinary  laws  of  English  composition , andthe 
common  rules  of  arithmetic,  was  much  below  the  standard 
which  the  Board  of  Examiners  had  agreed  on.  In  these 
elementary  subjects  the  average  of  the  attainments  of 
the  candidates  was  below  that  of  London.  The  Board 
of  Examiners  recommend  that  more  attention  be  given 
to  these  “ common  things.”  On  the  acquirement  of  this 
simple  elementary  knowledge  will  often,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, depend  whether  the  candidates  ever  shall  have  the 
opportunities  afforded  them  of  testing  their  industry  and 
ability,  as  proved  by  their  acquirements  in  higher 
branches  of  knowledge.  In  the  eyes  of  an  employer  an 
acquaintance  with  algebra  will  not  compensate  for  in- 
accuracy in  common  addition,  nor  will  a profound  know- 
ledge of  history  much  avail  him  who  cannot  spell. 

They  recommend  that  in  future  years  the  preliminary 
examination  be  made  a stringent  test  of  the  attainments 
of  the  candidates  in  the  rudiments  of  a common  English 
education ; that  the  examination  of  the  preliminary 
papers  do  not  take  place  during  the  progress  of  the 
examinations  as  at  present,  but  that  this  duty  be  re- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  discharge  after  the 
examination  shall  have  been  concluded,  and  that  no 
credit  be  given  to  the  special  papers  of  any  candidate 
who  shall  not,  in  his  elementary  examination,  come  up 
to  a certain  standard. 

The  experience  acquired  by  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
leads  to  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  desirable, 
wherever  it  may  be  possible,  to  define  more  strictly  than 
has  been  done  hitherto,  the  subjects  of  examination,  and 
to  recommend  one  or  two  cheap  text-books,  not  more, 
that  may  easily  be  procured. 

To  give  a wide  choice  of  books  is  about  equivalent  to 
recommending  none  at  all,  for  the  means  of  the.  candi- 
dates will  not  admit  of  their  purchasing  a large  number  of 
books,  and  even  if  it  were  practicable,  it  would  not  be 
desirable,  for  a multiplicity  of  books  tends  rather  to 
distract  than  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  student. 
The  candidates  should  not  be  left  to  grope  their 
way  without  a guide,  and  to  acquire  by  slow  degrees, 
towards  the  end  of  their  reading,  that  information 


with  which  they  ought  to  have  been  furnished  at  the 
beginning.  The  Board,  therefore,  are  Of  opinion 
that  in  all  the  subjects  a definite  line  of  examination 
ought  to  be  laid  down,  to  enable  candidates  to  difefct 
their  reading  in  such  a way  as  to  lead  them  to  concen- 
trate their  application,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  too  often 
at  present,  loose,  vague,  and  desultory. 

The  experience  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  leads  them 
strongly  to  recommend  that  the  local  centres  of  exami- 
nation next  year,  be  not  multiplied  beyond  those  which 
may  severally  be  taken  charge  of  and  personally  super- 
intended by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Board.  They 
believe  that  the  Mechanics’  Institutions,  the  commercial 
schools,  and  the  public  generally,  w-ill  be  better  satisfied 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  publicly  and  explicitly  assuming 
the  entire  responsibility  of  these  examinations. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  strongly  recommend  to  the 
Council  that  the  subjects  to  be  examined  in  next  year — 
with  as  little  alteration  from  the  present  scheme  as  pos- 
sible— the  Time-tables,  with  the  selected  ‘‘  Centres  of 
Examination,”  bemade  known  to  the  public  not  later  than 
the  end  of  September,  so  that  the  Mechanics’ Institutions, 
the  commercial  schools,  and  the  other  bodies  connected 
with  the  Society,  may  have  ample  time  to  organize  their 
classes  for  the  Society’s  Examinations  to  be  held  through- 
out the  country  during  Whitsun-week,  commencing  the 
24th  of  May,  1858. 

Mathematics. 

The  Examiners  in  Mathematics  at  Huddersfield  report 
as  follows  •— 

“ The  subjects  examined,  the  number  of  candidates  in 
each,  and  the  certificates  awarded,  will  be  found  in  the 
general  tabular  statement. 

“ While  the  results  of  the  recent  Examinations  at 
Huddersfield  are  in  many  respects  eminently  satisfactory, 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  proper  to  call  attention  to  existing 
defects.  Several  of  the  candidates,  in  their  haste  to  take 
up  advanced  subjects,  have  failed  or  neglected  to  master 
those  elementary  principles  on  which  all  real  progress 
must  be  based.  To  fail  in  algebra  and  to  answer  well 
in  trigonometry  is  inverting  the  natural  order  of  sound 
mathematical  attainment  ; a real  knowledge  of  first 
principles  is  of  far  more  value  than  a ready  familiarity 
with  the  working  of  mere  mechanical  rules,  as  applied  to 
the  solution  of  the  questions  proposed. 

“ The  Examiners  have  also  remarked  a general  slow- 
ness and  needless  minuteness  in  working  out  their 
questions.  Some  candidates  carried  this  so  far  as  to  copy 
out  at  length  the  printed  questions  themselves,  instead  6f 
referring  to  them  by  their  proper  numerals.  Others 
went  through  every  step  of  the  proofs  with  the  most 
laborious  precision.  Tims  several  of  the  candidates,  who 
did  very  well  so  far  as  they  went,  wasted  the  short  time 
at  their  disposal.  The  Examiners  would  prefer  the 
salient  points,  and  the  chief  steps  of  the  solution,  to  bo 
given  with  neatness  and  brevity.  To  pick  out  the  lead- 
ing features  of  a proof  indicates  a much  higher  mastery 
of  the  question  than  is  shown  in  setting  out  the  entire 
demonstration.  On  this  ground  the  Examiners  believe, 
judging  from  the  specimens  of  the  work  done,  that,  could 
more  time  have  been  given,  the  results  would  have  been 
still  more  striking.  The  Examiners  have  been  sparing 
in  the  award  of  first  and  second-class  certificated  _ The 
rules  previously  laid  clown  did  not  admit  of  a larger  issue. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  certificates  hold  a 
higher  grade  than  the  prizes,  and  it  is  right  that  they  should 
be  so  considered  bv  the  public.  The  certificates  embody 
the  formal  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  on  the 
respective  merits  of  the  several  candidates,  and  this  de- 
cision is  confirmed  by  the  authoritative  sanction  ot  tlic 
Society  of  Arts  in  its  corporate  capacity;  while,  whother 
prizes  shall  in  addition  be  awarded  must,  in  a great 
measure,  depend  on  the  contingent  liberality  of  private 
persons  from  Year  to  year. 

“ In  arithmetic,  the  Examiners  will  be  prepared  to 
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.attach  considerable  importance  to  a ready  familiarity 
with  the  properties  of  decimals,  especially  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  monetary  and  other  common  business 
transactions  of  commercial  life. 

“ JAMES  BOOTH. 

“ CHARLES  BROOKE. 

“ JAMES  GLAISHER.” 

Book-keeping. 

The  Examiner  in  Book-keeping  reports  thus : — 

“ I consider  that  for  the  most  part  the  papers  sent  in 
exhibited  a want  of  application  to  the  subject  matter  of 
examination,  especially  with  regard  to  that  portion  of  it 
which  comprised  the  working  out  in  a practical  form  of 
the  supposititious  transactions.  In  one  instance  only  was 
this  fairly  done  ; in  the  majority  it  was  scarcely  done  at 
all.  But  there  were  two  or  three  instances  in  which  the 
answers  to  all  the  other  questions  showed  a praise-worthy 
and  laborious  pains-taking.  On  the  whole  I t hink  these 
papers  not  satisfactory,  and  1 have  no  objection  to  say 
that  I consider  the  assignment  of  marks  was  governed 
by  a liberal  judgment  with  a view  to  avoid  discourage- 
ment to  the  candidates ; they  are,  on  the  average,  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  the  London  Examination  Papers. 

“J.  BALL.” 

Physics. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Powek,  one  of  the  Examiners  in  Phy- 
sics, says : — 

“ In  communicating  to  you,  for  the  information  of 
the  Council,  the  result  of  my  experience  of  the  late 
examination  held  at  Huddersfield  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  commencing  June  1,  and  continued 
during  the  four  following  days,  my  observations  will  be 
directed  to  two  principal  heads;  first,  as  regards  the  gene- 
ral character  and  effect  of  the  Examination,  and,  secondly, 
as  relates  to  the  department  of  Mechanics  and  Physics, 
in  the  conduct  of  which  I have  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Brooke  and  Professor  Goodeve. 

“ I have  great  satisfaction  in  stating  my  conviction, 
that  the  general  result  of  the  Examination  held  at 
Huddersfield  will  be  found  to  equal  the  most  sanguine 
anticipation  formed  of  it ; in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
work  accomplished  on  this  occasion,  and  in  judging  of 
the  merits  of  the  papers,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  was  the  first  attempt  in  the  locality  of 
the  Northern  Institutions ; and  to  form  a correct 
comparative  estimate,  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  first  Examination  held  in  London,  rather  than  to 
that  of  the  present  year.  It  will  be  found,  no  doubt, 
that  many  of  the  faults  noticed  last  year  in  London 
have  re-appeared  at  Huddersfield  ; but  the  same  experi- 
ence which  has,  to  a great  extent,  corrected  them  in  the 
first  case  will,  in  due  course,  remove  them  in  the  second. 
With  this  view,  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  the  directions 
and  suggestions  of  the  Examiners  circulated  among  the 
Institutions  at  the  earliest  possible  period  before  the 
formation  of  classes  for  the  ensuing  season.  It  was  very 
obvious  that  many  of  the  late  candidates  at  Hudders- 
field were  totally  unaccustomed  to  the  work  of  ex- 
amination ; they  appeared  to  have  but  little  idea  of  the 
method  of  using  the  limited  time  allowed  for  the  papers 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  style  of  work,  as  regards 
writing  and  arrangement,  was,  in  many  cases,  defective. 
It  will  be  well  to  point  out  to  the  managers  of  Institu- 
tions the  importance  of  some  drill  in  this  description  of 
examination  work,  as  several  candidates  might  have 
taken  a higher  grade  if  these  pointshad  been  understood. 
The  general  spirit  which  pervaded  the  Examination 
Rooms,  and  the  feeling  shown  by  the  candidates  were 
highly  encouraging.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that 
true  earnestness  of  purpose  animated  the  great  majority, 
and  that  many  will  fie  found  taking  part  in  the  struggle 
of  future  years,  in  the  hope  of  higher  success. 

I endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  programme  of  the  ex- 


amination in  every  particular.  I am  not  aware  of  any 
single  omission.  I held  vivd  voce  examinations  in  every 
subject  marked  for  such  exercise ; the  results  of  these 
examinations,  according  to  my  estimates,  I have  for- 
warded for  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  and  I hope 
that  my  awards  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  character  of 
the  written  papers. 

“ With  regard  to  the  special  divisions  of  Mechanics  and 
Physics,  as  the  awards  determined  by  the  joint  estimate 
of  the  examiners  are  already  in  your  hands,  I need 
only  remark,  that  the  papers  will  bear  comparison  with 
those  worked  in  London  last  year,  and  that  with  further 
exercise  in  the  details  of  examinations,  the  candidates 
may  be  expected  to  acquit  themselves  very  well. 
It  appears  that  greater  attention  is  generally  given 
in  the  north  of  England  to  pure  than  to  ap- 
plied mathematics  ; I believe  Dr.  Booth’s  experi- 
ence will  corroborate  this  statement.  I found  some 
of  the  candidates  very  well  prepared  to  answer  viva  voce 
questions  on  trigonometry  and  conic  sections,  particularly 
the  former;  but  I observed,  when  I attempted  to  con- 
nect these  subjects  with  physics  the  candidates  were  not 
generally  able  to  follow  me.  The  physics  papers  plainly 
show  that  the  candidates  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
deal  with  experimental  evidence,  and  I could  not  but 
see  in  this  an  indication  of  a want  in  the  lecture  arrange- 
ments of  the  majority  of  Institutions.  If  definite  courses 
of  lectures  on  experimental  physics  could  be  provided, 
with  the  aid  of  supplementary  classteaching,  a great  im- 
provement might  be  effected  in  this  department,  and 
advantage  would  accrue  in  many  ways,  which  the  object  of 
this  report  will  not  permit  me  to  speak  of  more  at  large  ; 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  however,  for  me  to  commend 
this  suggestion  to  the  notice  of  the  Institutions  in  Union. 
It  is  a matter  well  worth  the  consideration,  too,  of  the 
proprietors  and  managers  of  the  large  and  important 
works  distributed  throughout  the  Northern  counties. 

“I  think  it  desirable  further  to  add,  that  I have  formed 
a strong  conviction  of  the  inexpediency  of  multiplying 
centres  of  examination  beyond  the  limit  that  can  be 
managed  by  the  personal  attention  of  the  Board;  in  other 
words,  that  wherever  an  examination  is  held,  there 
ought  to  be  at  least  one  member  present  who  would  be 
responsible  for  its  proper  management  in  all  respects. 
This  opinion  is  founded  upon  my  general  knowledge  and 
experience  of  examination  work,  and  the  effect  of  irres- 
ponsible agency  in  such  matters,  rather  than  upon 
any  observations  at  Huddersfield  ; for  it  is  only 
just  for  me  to  say,  that  I was,  at  my  late 
visit,  most  efficiently  supported  by  the  able  secre- 
tary of  the  Institution,  who  was  indefatigable  in  in's 
attention  to  every  requirement,  and  that  I was  also 
greatly  aided  by  many  members  of  the  committee,  to 
whom  I feel  that  my  warmest  thanks  are  due.  I would 
only  further  add,  that  it  will  be  well  to  have  not  only 
the  subjects,  but  the  time,  places,  and  order  of  the  en- 
suing Examination  published  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  I consider  should  be  the 
same  for  all  places ; and  I would  suggest  a few  altera- 
tions in  matters  of  detail,  to  which  it  would  be  scarcely 
expedient  to  allude  in  this  report. 

“ A.  BATH  TOWER.” 

Chemistry. 

The  Examiners  in  Chemistry  report  thus 

“I  find  that  the  Huddersfield  papers  on  Chemistry, 
though  slightly  inferior  to  those  given  in  by  the  London 
competitors,  are,  with  two  exceptions,  highly  creditable 
to  their  authors. 

“ J.  STENHOUSE.” 

Professor  Solly  adds ; — 

“ I have  not  reported  respecting  the  results  of  the 
Huddersfield  Examination,  because  I had  agreed  with 
Dr.  Stenhouse  that  he  alone  should  report;  lest,  however, 
he  may  not  have  done  so,  I write  to  say  that  the  chemi- 
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cal  replies  were,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  ; they  were 
certainly  not  so  good  as  the  replies  given  by  the  London 
candidates,  which  were  remarkably  good  ; but  they  were 
good  and  creditable  replies.  Probably  the  two  sets  of 
candidates  were  of  different  ages  and  circumstances  ; the 
latter  were  more  like  the  replies  of  teachers,  whilst  the 
former  appeared  to  be  the  replies  of  well-taught  pupils. 

“E.  SOLLY.” 

Animal  Physiology. 

The  Examiner  reports  that  only  one  candidate  presented 
himself  at  this  examination  and  returned  answers  to  six 
of  the  questions ; that  these  answers  are  all  more  or  less 
defective,  and  evince  only  the  most  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  but  as  they  are  free  from  positive  errors, 
the  Examiner  has  awarded  to  them,  collectively,  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  paper. 

W.  SHAEPEY. 

English  Literature. 

The  Examiners  in  English  Literature  and  English 
History,  have  to  report  to  the  Society  of  Arts  that  they 
have  awarded  first-class  certificates  to  Candidates  (299), 
(220),  (28S),  (330),  and  second-class  certificates  to  candi- 
dates (209),  (246),  in  English  Literature.  First-class 
certificates  to  Candidates  (227),  (262),  (215),  (220), 
(259),  (264),  (267),  (272),  (288),  (289),  (257),  (276),  and 
second-class  Certificates  to  candidates  (274),  (246),  (208), 
(311),  in  English  History.  They  recommend  for  a prize 
in  English  Literature,  (299),  and  in  English  History, 
(227).  They  wish  further  to  state  that  the  results  of  the 
examinations  in  both  subjects  have  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory, and  much  exceeded  their  expectations. 

The  papers  sent  in  by  candidates  in  both  subjects  were 
deserving  of  unqualified  approbation ; they  displayed,  not 
only  great  care  and  accuracy,  but  an  amount  of  thoughtful- 
ness the  examiners  were  not  prepared  to  anticipate.  In- 
deed, the  answers  of  those  candidates  whom  the  exa- 
miners have  recommended  for  prizes  and  certificates  of 
the  highest  class,  especially  in  English  History,  have 
not,  in  their  experience,  been  surpassed  by  any  class  of 
candidates  in  similar  subjects. 

The  Examiners  would  be  very  happy  , if  such  were  the 
condition  of  examinations  generally,  to  submit  these 
papers  to  any  gentlemen  who  might  wish  to  peruse  them ; 
observing  at  the  same  time  that  only  a very  limited 
period  of  three  hours  was  allowed  for  answering  the  ques- 
tions in  English  Literature,  and  two  papers  containing 
questions  in  English  History. 

The  difficulty  of  these  questions  may  be  tested  by  the 
printed  papers. 

The  Examiners  have  already  had  to  return  to  the  So- 
ciety a very  favourable  report  of  the  improvement  at  the 
London  Examinations,  and  they  consider  those  of 
Huddersfield  in  no  degree  inferior. 

JOHN  BREWER. 

E.  TEMPLE. 

T.  DUFFUS  HARDY. 

French. 

The  Examiner  in  French  reports : — 

“ I herewith  return  you  the  Huddersfield  French 
papers  I have  examined,  and  am  happy  to  be  able  to  re- 
port favourably  of  not  less  than  ten  candidates  out  of 
the  seventeen.  I beg  to  recommend  Nos.  812,  227,  266, 
and  235  for  a certificate  of  excellence,  Nos.  322,  255, 
and  236,  for  a certificate  of  proficiency,  and  for  a certifi- 
cate of  competency,  Nos.  282,  238  and  295.  With  such 
a result,  I think  we  have  reason  to  be  very  satisfied, 
when  we  recollect  what  very  little  encouragement  has 
been  given,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  a proper  and  effi- 
cient study  of  the  modern  classical  languages,  and  when 
we  bear  in  mind  the  many  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  great  mass  of  our  young  men,  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  a foreign  dialect,  even  when  that  dialect  is  no 
other  than  the  French.  It  is  quite  gratifying  to  trace  in 


the  papers  of  Nos.  266,  235  and  255,  the  same  conscien- 
tious and  persevering  application  which  they  first  evinced 
in  their  oral  examination  as  reported  by  M.  Brocard,  who 
kindly  conducted  the  oral  examinations  at  Huddersfield, 
in  my  unavoidable  absence.  I have  also  noticed  with 
pleasure  throughout  most  of  those  papers  frony  young 
men  evidently  self-taught,  the  total  absence  in  their 
answering  grammatical  questions,  of  that  abstract  and 
subtle  phraseology  with  which  it  is  too  often  the  lot  of 
pupils,  under  a more  regular  training,  to  have  their 
memory  burthened  to  the  detriment  of  their  better 
faculties.  In  short,  the  quality'  of  the  French  papers 
(decidedly  superior  to  those  of  the  London  candidates,) 
is  upon  the  whole,  and  of  course  relativelyspeaking,  very 
good  and  very  promising. 

“A.  MARIETTE.” 

German. 

The  Examiner  in  German,  says: — 

“ The  paper  of  267  is  as  creditable  as  any  I have  re- 
ceived from  the  London  candidates,  and  the  work  of 
243,  231  and  238,  very  promising.” 

“ A.  BERNAYS."  ' * 

Geography,  Descriptive  and  Physical, 

The  Examiners  in  Geopraphv  report  that  the  answer- 
ing of  the  Huddersfield  candidates  was,  upon  the  whole, 
satisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  they  feel  bound  to  ob- 
serve that  the  answering  of  some  of  the  candidates  was 
very  unequal ; that  is,  mistakes  were  made  in  simple 
things,  while  difficult  questions  were  answered  elabo- 
rately, and  a veiy  considerable  amount  of  reading  and 
research  displayed  in  their  treatment.  They  would  also 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  candi- 
dates, either  in  London  or  Huddersfield,  could  draw  from 
mere  memory,  without  theaideitherofmaporbook,  an  ac- 
curate map  on  a large  scale,  with  the  mountains,  rivers,  chief 
divisions  and  principal  towns  filled  in  with  precision  as 
regards  latitude,  longitude,  and  elevation.  But,  unless 
a candidate  can  do  this  for  a large  majority  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  earth’s  surface,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
attained  to  proficiency,  much  less  to  excellency,  in  his 
knowledge  of  descriptive  geography.  The  attention  of 
the  managers  of  mechanics’  institutions  and  commercial 
schools  ought  to  be  drawn  to  this  omission. 

In  physical  geography  the  answering  was  verj’  good, 
several  of  the  candidates  having  received  credit  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  questions.  It  may,  however,  be 
worthy  of  consideration,  whether  geology  should  not  be 
separated  from  physical  geography,  and  made  a separate 
subject  of  examination. 

J.  BOOTH, 

W.  HUGHES. 

Mr.  W.  Hughes,  who  conducted  the  oral  examination 
of  the  candidates  in  geography,  at  Huddersfield,  thus 
reports: — “Fifteen  candidates  presented  themselves  for 
the  examination  in  descriptive,  and  sixteen  in  physical 
geography.  1 was,  upon  the  whole,  well  satisfied  with 
their  answers  to  the  viva  voce  questions  which  I put,  and 
I consider  several  of  the  number  entitled  to  a, full  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number  of  marks  which  it  is  agreed 
to  award  to  high  attainments  in  the  oral  portion  of  the 
examinations.  I may  observe  that  I found  a warm 
interest  excited  in  Huddersfield  by  the  Society’s  pro- 
ceedings, and  am  confident  that  a knowledge  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  examinations  is  awaited  there  with  anxious 
expectation.”  “ W.  HUGHES.” 

Latin  and  Roman -History. 

The  Examiners  in  Latin  and  Roman  History  recom- 
mend that  the  candidates  be  placed  in  the  order  set  down 
in  the  schedule. 

The  standard  of  attainment,  indicated  by  these  certi- 
ficates, is  not  a high  one,  but  the  papers  of  several  of  the 
candidates  are  creditable  for  (apparently)  self-taught 
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men,  and  only  wanted  greater  accuracy  to  obtain  a 
higher  number  of  mark?. 

it.  W.  BROWNE. 

FRANCIS  R.  SANDFORD. 

Lord  Granville  then  addressed  the  Meeting,  after 
which,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  introduced  the  successful  Candidates  to  his 
Lordship,  who  presented  them  with  their  respective  Prizes 
and  Certificates  as  below. 

PRIZES.* * * § 

Bower,  Janies  Darlington  Mechanics’  Insti- 

tution. 

Broadbent,  Allan  Huddersfield  Mechanics’  In- 

stitution. 

Charieton,  John Newcastle  Church  of  Eng- 

land Institute.' f 

Coleman,  Joseph  James. Halifax  Mechanics’  Institu- 

tion. 

Connon,  William  Ings-house  Academy,  Wake- 

field. 

Harrison,  William  . Bradford  Mechanics’  Institu- 

tion. 

Heslop,  Henry  Penn  RiponMechanics’Institution. 

Hield,  Sam Leeds  Mechanics’  Institu- 

tion.f 

Hirst,  James  Binns Huddersfield  Mechanics’  In- 

stitution. 

Hough,  Joseph  ..... Leeds  Mechanics’  Institu- 

tion. f 

Leake,  Joseph Huddersfield  Mechanics’  In- 

stitution. f 

Lister,  Alfred LeedsMechanics’Institution. 

Long,  J.  P.  Atkins Ings-house  Academy,  Wake- 

field. 

Naylor,  John,  jun Halifax  Mechanics’  Insti- 

tution. 

Scarborough, ThomasSmith. Halifax  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tution. 

Schofield,  Abraham  Wakefield  Mechanics’  Insti- 

tution. 

Fob  Drawing. 

Booth,  Amos  Huddersfield  Mechanics’  In- 

stitution. J 

CERTIFICATES. § 

Arithmetic,  33  Candidates. 

Alverthorpe  Hall  School Michael  Shillito  (P). 
Darlington  Mechanics’  Institution  : — James  Bower  (P). 
Dewsbury  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Daniel  O’Leary  (C). 
Haley  Hill  Working  Man’s  -College: — Isaac  Bairstow 
(C),  Richard  Cockroft  (P),  Barzillai  Greenwood  (C), 
Michael  Broadbent  (C),  James  Spencer  (C). 

Holmfirth  Mechanics’ Institution  : — Matthew  Haigh  (P). 
Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Alfred  Mills 
Blackburn  (C),  Thomas  Broadbent  (P),  Charles  Glen- 
I dinning  (P),  Janies  Hartley  (C),  Joseph  Leake  (P). 
Ings  House  Academy  : — William  Connon  (E). 

Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Charles  Thomas  Barnes 
(C),  Sam  -Hield  (E),  Joseph  Hough  (P),  Alfred 
Pickard  (C). 

Making-place  Hall  School Roberts  Bottomley  (C), 
Adam  Clarke  Cottam  (P),  Joe  Crowther  (C),  Walter 
Whitehead  (C). 

Mossley  Mechanics’  Institution,  (Y.U.j : — John  Pogson 


* Each  Prize  consisted  of  a set  of  books,  of  the  value  of  £4, 
to  which,  in  certain  special  cases,  a money  prize  was  added, 

t Money  Prize  of  £5  53.  added. 

+ Money  Prize  of  £5  5s.,  and  “ Eergusson’s  Iland-book  of 
Architecture.” 

§ In  this  list  (E)  after  a name  signifies  a Certificate  of 
Excellence,  (P)  of  Proficiency,  (G)  of  Competency. 


Wakefield  Mechanics’  Institution: — Joseph  Albert  Dear 
(P),  Abraham  Schofield  (E). 

Bookkeeping,  IS  Candidates. 

Halifax  Mechanics’  Institution  : — John  Leach  (P). 

Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Charles  Glendin- 
ning  (P). 

Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution: — Sam  Hield  (P). 

Making-place  Hall  School : — John  Sagar  Yeevers  (C). 

Wakefield  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Abraham  Schofield 
(C). 

Algebra,  28  Candidates. 

Alverthorpe  Hall  School : — Michael  Shillito  (P). 

Darlington  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Janies  Bower  (Cj. 

Dewsbury  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Daniel  O’Leary  Cl). 

Haley  Hill  Working  Man’s  Col’ege Isaac  Bairstow  (P), 
William  Birkbeck  (Cj,  Barzillai  Greenwood  (C). 

Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Thomas  Broad- 
bent  (C). 

Ings  House  Academy :— William  Connon  (P). 

Leeds  'Mechanics’  Institution: — Sam  Ilield  (C),  Jo- 
seph Hough  (E),  Alfred  Pickard  (P). 

Making-place  Hall  School: — Joe  Crowther  (P) , Thomas 
John  Denton  (C),  George  Edward  Gee  ( C),  Edward 
Herring  (G),  George  Lord  (P). 

Wakefield  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Joseph  Albert  Dear 
(C),  Abraham  Schofield  (C). 

York  Mechanics’  Institution: — Henry  Irwin  Jenkinson 
(C). 

Geometry,  24  Candidates. 

Alverthorpe  Hall  School : — Michael  Shillito  (P). 

Darlington  Mechanics’  Institution  : — James  Bower  (C). 

Dewsbury  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Daniel  O’Leary  (P). 

Ecelesliill  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Benjamin  Baxter  (C), 
Joseph  Jo.wett  (C). 

Haley  Hill  Working  Man’s  College  : — James  Spencer  (C). 

Holmfirth  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Matthew  Haigh(P). 

Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Thomas  Broad- 
bent  (P). 

Ings  House  Academy : — William, Connon  (P),  J.  P. 
Atkins  Long  (E). 

Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution : — -Sam  Hield  (P),  Jo- 
seph Hough  (E),  Alfred  Pickard  (C). 

Making-place  Hall  School: — George  Edward  Gee  (C), 
Edward  Herring  (C),  Robert  Hutchinson  (C),  George 
Lord  (P). 

Mossley  Mechanics’ Institution  (Y.U.): — John  Pogson 
(C). 

Wakefield  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Abraham  Schofield 

(C). 

York  Mechanics’  Institution: — Henry  Irwin  Jenkinson 

(P)- 

Mensuration,  19  Candidates. 

Black  Dike  Mills  Literary  Institution  : — William  Dock- 
ray  (C). 

Darlington  Mechanics’  Institution  : — James  Bower  (C). 

Dewsbury  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Daniel  O’Leary  (C). 

Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institution  : — - Alfred  Milnes 
Blackburn  (P),  Thomas  Broadbent  (C),  Joseph  Leake 
(E),  William  Lockwood  (C). 

Ings  House  Academy: — William  Connon  (C),  J.  P. 
Atkins  Long  (P). 

Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Sam  Plield  (C). 

Wakefield  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Abraham  Schofield 
(E). 

York  Mechanics’  Institution: — Henry  Irwin  Jenkinson 
(E). 

Trigonometry,  12  Candidates. 

Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Thomas  Broad- 
bent (P). 

Ings-house  Academy: — William  Connon  (E),  J.  P. 
Atkins  Long  (E). 

Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution  Sam  Hield  (C),  Joseph 
Hough  (E),  Alfred  Pickard  (P). 

Making  Place  Hall  School : — George  Lord  (P). 
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Mossley  Mechanics’  Institution,  (Y.U.) : — John  Pogson 

Wakefield  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Abraham  Schofield 

(P). 

York  Mechanics’  Institution: — Henry  Irwin  Jenkinson 

(P)- 

Conic  Sections,  5 Candidates. 

Alverthorpe-hall  School: — Michael  Siiillito  (P). 

Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution: — Joseph  Hough  (C). 

Nautical  Astronomy,  3 Candidates. 

Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Joseph  Hough  (C). 

Statics  and  Dynamics,  7 Candidates. 

Ings-house  Academy: — J.  P.  Atkins  Long  (C). 

Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Joseph  Hough  (C),  Alfred 
Lister  (P),  Edmund  Outram  (C). 

Practical  Mechanics,  G Candidates. 

Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institution: — Thomas  l’road- 
bent  (C).- 

Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Edmund  Outram  (P), 
Joseph  Hough  (P). 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics,  4 Candidates. 

Inga  House  Academy: — T.  P.  Atkins  Long  (P}. 

Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution: — Alfred  Lister  (P),  Edmund 
Outram  (C). 

Northallerton  Mechanics’  Institution: — John  Stamford 
Walton  (P). 

Electricity,  3 Candidates. 

No  Certificates  awarded. 

Heat,  4 Candidates. 

Ings  House  Academy  : — T.  P.  Atkins  Long  (P). 

Leeds  Mechanics’ Institution, — AlfrcdListcr  ( P),  Edmund 
Outram  (P). 

Northallerton  Mechanics’  Institution  : — John  Stamford 
Walton  (C). 

Chemistry,  7 Candidates. 

Halifax  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Joseph  James  Cole- 
man (E). 

Making-place  Hall  School: — George  Edward  Gee  (r), 
Edward  Herring  (P). 

Northallerton  Mechanics’  Institution  : — John  Stamford 
Walton  (P). 

Wakefield  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Samuel  Brewer 
Brooks  (P). 

Physiology,  1 Candidate. 

No  Certificate  awarded. 

Botany. 

No  Candidates, 

Agriculture. 

No  Candidates. 

Political  and  Social  Economy,  1 Candidate. 

Wakefield  Mechanics’  Institution: — Janies  Edward 
Blakency  (C). 

English  History,  17  Candidates. 

Bradford  Mechanics’ Institution  :— William  Harrison  (E), 
William  deques  (E),  Benjamin  Baby  (C). 

Hal  ifax  Mechanics’  Institution  : —Joseph  Greenwood  (E). 

Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institution: — Alfred  Millies 
Blackburn  l"E),  Allan  Broadbent  (E),  Allen  Earnshaw 
(P),  John  William  Ilaigh  (E),  Joseph  Leake  (E.) 

Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Charles  Thomas  Barnes 
(P),  Sam  Ilield  (E),  William  Knapton  (C),  Alfred 
Lister  (E). 

Mossley  Mechanics’  Institution : — Joseph  Howard  (E). 

Newcastle  Church  ofEngland  Institute: — John  Cliarleton 
(E),  Itichard  William  llenzcll  (E). 

Sheffield  People’s  College  : — Edmund  Hutchinson  (P), 

Gkoorathy,  15  Candidates. 

Bradford  Mechanics’ Institution  : — Benjamin  Baby  (P), 
George  Peacock  (P). 


Darlington  Mechanics’  Institution: — James  Bower  (E). 

Ecelcshill  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Benjamin  Baxter, (C). 

Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institution: — John  Berry  (P), 
Charles  Glendinning  (C),  William  Hilton  (C;),  James 
Iiinns  Hirst  (E),  Thomas  Walker  .(IS}. 

Liverpool  Collegiate  Institution  : — Thomas  Eeeleston 
Gibb  (C). 

Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Alfred  Lister  (E),  Ed- 
mund Outram  (P).  , 

Northallerton  Mechanics’  Institution: — John  Stamford 
Walton  (P), 

English  Literature,  9 Candidates. 

Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Thomas  Barrett 
(P),  Allan  Broadbent  (E),  Allen  Earnshaw {P),  Joseph 
Leake  (E),  James  Brignall  Walton  (C).  • 

Halifax  Mechanics’  Institution :— John  Naylor,  jun., 
(E). 

Making-place  Hall  School :— John  Sagar  Veevers  (E). 

Homan  History  and  Latin,  7 Candidates. 

Bradford  Mechanics’  Institution  :— William  Wilcock  (C). 

lug’s  House  Academy: — William  Connon  (P). 

Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution  :— Alfred  Pickard  (C). 

Liverpool  Collegiate  Institution:  — Thomas  Eeeleston 
Gibb  (C). 

Sheffield  People’s  College,  Edmund  Hutchinson  (E). 

French,  17  Candidates. 

Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institution: — William  Kilner 
(C),  Richard  Thomas  Marsden  (G). 

Halifax  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Thomas  Smith  Scar- 
borough (E). 

Newcastle  Church  of  England  Institute  : — John  Gharlo- 
ton  (E). 

Oldham  Lyceum  : — Thomas  Crellin  (E),:  William  Steeple 

(P). 

Eipon  Mechanics’  Institution : — Henry  Penn  Hcslop  (E). 

Sheffield  People’s  College  : — John  Cuttell  (C). 

Wakefield  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Matthias  William 
Crosslev  (P),  Arthur  Goldthorp  (P). 

German,  8 Candidates. 

Halifax  Mechanics’  Institution: — John  Cordingley 

Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Samuel  Donl 
ley  (E),  John  William  Haigh  (P). 

Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution  : — James  Denton 
Sam  Ilield  (E),  William  Knapton  (P). 

Sheffield  People’s  College  : — -John  Cuttell  (C). 

Drawing.* 

Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institution  : — Amos  Booth 


cn. 

;ers- 

(p). 

(E). 


NATURE  PRINTING. 

The  King  of  Prussia  lias  presented  Mr.  Henry  Brad- 
bury with  a large  gold  medal,  for  the  work  entitled 
“ The  Ferns  of  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland,”  illustrated 
by  his  process  of  nature  printing. 


fjjoine  (ioiTtspiiMce. 

4. 

UTILISATION  AND  TRANSPORT  OF  FJECAL 
MATTER. 

Sir, — Tliero  is  a very  pretty  quarrel  between  Mr. 
Chadwick  and  Mr.  Sidney  on  the  subject  of  the  “ Ap- 
plication of  Sewage  Water  to  Cereal  Crops.”  The 
positive  and  negative  are  both  in  the  superlative. 

Of. the  value  of  human  excreta  there  seems  to  be  no 
dispute.  The  average  individual  produces  about  lOlbs. 
of  ammonia  per  annum,  equivalent  to  two  bushels  ot 
wheat,  value,  say  12s.  This  1 gather  from  the  paper  of 
Mr.  I, awes,  the  philosophic  practitioner.  But  this  is 
with  the  ammonia  on  the  land.  The  cost  of  getting  it 
there  is  so  much  subtracted  from  its  intrinsic  value. 


* Returns  not  complete. 
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Mr.  Chadwick  insists  that  the  cheapest  mode  of  transit 
is  to  mix  the  excreta  with  many  times  their  bulk  of 
Water— dilute  them  to  an  excess  which,  “ Mr. 'Campbell’s 
bailiff  at  Rugby  says,  makes  them  too  weak,  except  in  very 
dry  weather,  to  be  of  any  value.” 

“ The  sewage  liquid  manure  is  so  weak  they  only  use 
it  to  wash  in  guano  or  soot.  They  tried  it  with  roots 
the  first  year  and  made  a complete  failure.  They  never 
dreamed  of  applying  it  to  wheat— knew  better.”  Still, 
however  weak,  if  the  whole  of  the  excreta  were  in  it,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  lOlbs.  per  head  of  ammonia  must 
have  been  deposited’ — good  cereal  manure. 

Now  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  deny  to  Mr.  Chadwick 
very  considerable  merit  for  his  constant  agitation  of  this 
sewage  question.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has 
been  veiy  instrumental  in  his  Board  of  Health  capacity 
in  drawing  public  attention  to  it,  and  he  has  pointed 
out  very  clearly  the  importance  of  making  drains  and 
sewers  as  non-porous  as  the  pans  of  water-closets.  But 
his  merit  seems  to  end  in  his  becoming  the  partisan 
of  a vicious  system  of  pipe  drain  pedantry,  arising  from 
a want  of  comprehensive  reasoning  on  his  datum  fact — the 
water  closet, — of  which  his  pipe  drainage  isbuttheenlarge- 
ment — an  elongated  water  closet — -just  as  the  old  sewers 
and  drains  were  by  him  designated  ‘‘elongated  cesspools.” 

The  water  closet  is  exceedingly  cleanly  and  neat  as 
regards  the  individual  house  of  the  wealthy  man  on  the 
eminence.  Mr.  Chadwick  will  say  this  is  far  better  than 
the  saturation  of  soil  around  porous  cesspools  beneath  or 
around  the  house.  Quite  true ; but  the  Stygian  river 
must  crop  out  somewhere,  and  so  in  the  case  of  London 
it  finds  it  Way  into  the  Thames.  It  is  said  that  only 
one-fifth  of  the  London  houses  are  water-closeted.  What 
the  results  of  this  has  been  in,  the  river  we  can  appre- 
ciate, and  what  the  result  of  the  other  four-fifths  Would 
be,  we  may  imagine. 

So  far,  Mr.  Chadwick’s’  system  of  pipe  drainage’ — sup- 
posing it  perfectly  free  from  scrubbing  brushes,  and  grease, 
and  broken  joints,  and  cracked  pipes,  and  other  diffi- 
culties,—so  far  it  must  end  in  a congregated  monster 
nuisance,  like  the  Kiln  burn  at  the  head  of  the  Serpen- 
tine in  former  times.  Mr.  Chadwick  had  to  provide  for 
this,  and  consulted  Mr.  James  Smith  of  Deanston,  who 
told  him  of  the  marvels  wrought  by  flooding  the  descend- 
ing grassy  slopes  near  Edinburgh  with  the  “ Foul  burn.” 
An  experiment  had  to  be  made,  and  Manchester  was 
selected,  a town  then  purely  of  “ middens  fcecal mat- 
ter deposited  on  ashes  in  shallow  cesspools.  A barge 
was  fitted  with  an  engine  and  pump,  and  another  barge 
was  filled  partly  with  the  contents  of  the  middens,  and 
towed  along  the  canal  to  the  farming  districts.  There 
the  fcecal  matter  v'as  made  liquid  with  the  canal  water 
and  ready  to  be  pumped  through  hose  on  to  the  farmers’ 
fields.  But  the  liquefiers  and  the  farmers  could  not  under- 
stand each  other  till  a local  agent  undertook  the  opera- 
tion, [and  by  the  liquid  emollient  of  “ Yeale,  ” ad- 
ministered at  evening  meetings,  accomplished  the  feat. 

In  this  case  the  cost  of  transportingwater  for  liquefying 
was  avoided,  and  the  transport  of  the  fcecal  matter  was 
arranged  in  a very  cheap  mode.  It  wmuld  be  well  to 
know  if  the  practice  is  continued,  and,  “ if  not,  why 
not?” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  soil  can  be  better  saturated 
with  chemical  ingredients  or  manure  in  a liquid  than 
without  a liquid,  and  Mr.  Chadwick  has  rightly  insisted 
on  this.  But  it  is  also  probable  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
exhibit  liquid  manure  to  every  variety  of  growing  crops. 
Mr.  Chadwick  draws  a distinction  between  submersion 
and  infiltration,  asserting  that  the  former  was  the 
process  of  James  Smith,  of  Deanston — who,  however,  is 
not  alive  to  testify,  though  Southwood  Smith  is— and  the 
latter  is  his  (Mr.  Chadwick’s)  process.  The  difference 
is  not  very  great ; in  one  ease  the  liquid  is  run  upon 
the  land,  in  the  other  it  is  made  to  fall  in  artificial  rain, 
— both  external  applications.  The  better  plan  would 
probably  be  to  inject  the  land  below  the  surface,  and  not 


necessarily  With  liquid.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
chemical  ingredients  may,  many  of  them,  be  ultimately 
applied  in  the  gaseous  form ; and  what  the  results  would 
be  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  a ton  of  coal  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  the  gaseous  products,  heat  inclusive, 
under  the  soil  for  manure,  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

Mr.  Chadwick’s  agricultural  propositions  grew,  very 
naturally,  out  of  his  exclusive  belief  in  water  cleansing, 
and  as  his  foul  water  increased  in  quantity  it  was  needf  ul 
to  provide  a receptacle  for  it.  “The  soil,  the  land,  is  the 
proper  receptacle, ’’said  James  Smith,  of  Deanston.  “ I have 
used  the  excreta  of  my  cotton  mills  at  Doune  for  years 
past.  On  the  neighbouring]  land,  the  day’s  product  was 
carried  forth  in  a moveable  receptacle  at  the  day’s  end.” 
But  James  Smith  did  not  dilute  it  a thousand  fold  with 
the  water  of  the  Feith  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
carriage.  He  was  too  wise  for  that.  Mri  Chadwick,  on 
the  contrary,  thinks  the  more  water  the  better,  and  as 
the  whole  of  London  gets  to  be  closeted,  the  result  will 
be  that  the  whole  of  tile  Thames  water  will  have  to  be 
pumped  up  above  bridge,  to  be  filtered  through  farms 
innumerable,  and  discharged  again  below  bridge.  NovV, 
it  is  quite  right  that  all  the  London  excreta  should  be 
deposited  in  the  soil  where  vegetables  grow,  but  ?io«  constat 
that  Mr.  Chadwick’s  method  of  transport  is  the  cheapest 
or  the  best,  and  moreover  it  is  not  even  practicable  in 
large  towns  without  rivers.  In  round  numbers,  the  fresh 
faces  of  all  the  popralation  of  London  is  ICO  tons  per  diem, 
and  the  urine  is  1,500  tons.  As  manure,  the  greatest 
value  is  in  the  urine  and  not  in  the  faeces.  But  the  faeces 
are  the  main  source  of  the  pollution  of  sewage  water, 
and  if  the  faeces  and  urine  could  be  kept  wholly  out  of 
the  sewers,  all  other  matter,  less  the  refuse  of  gas  and 
other  chemical  works,  might  be  permitted  to  run  into  the 
river  without  scathe. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  chemistry,  in  neutralising,  and  not  to 
the  mechanical  action  of  water  in  transporting,  that  we 
must  look  forward  for  a remedy.  If  the  faces  be  kept 
dry,  and  free  from  liquid,  other  than  antiseptic  material, 
they  will  not  putrify  ; and,  by  dint  of  convenient  recep- 
tacles, may  be  carted  away  without  nuisance,  either  for 
manure  or  for  consumption  in  the  gas  retorts.  The 
urine,  in  which  the  great  manurial  value  consists,  can  be 
easily  transported,  either  by  pipes  or  in  barrels,  and  be 
diluted  on  the  faims  at  a cheaper  rate  than  in  London. 
It  is  not  the  question  of  liquid  manure  that  is  at  issue, 
but  the  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  make  putr  id 
a thousand  gallons  of  water  in  London,  for  the  sake  of 
transporting  a pound  of  farces  to  Tiptree  or  elsewhere.  If 
every  city  were  situated  on  a hill,  with  an  ample  water 
supply,  and  surrounded  with  grass  land,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  irrigate  with  less  evil  than  is  said  to  exist  in 
Edinburgh ; but,  for  the  removal  of  solid  material, 

I apprreliend  fire  will  prove  a more  useful  agent  than 
water,  and  possibly  coal  smoke  underground  may  prove 
as  beneficial  to  vegetation  as  coal-smoke  in  the  air  is 
mischievous. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  in  his  last  letter,  gives,  by  his  peculiar 
phraseology,  the  impression  that  Mi-.  Sidney  and  others 
are  actuated  by  the  desire  to  “promote  professional  and 
trading  interests  ; ” this  is  scarcely  logic.  All  men  are 
actuated  by  some  interest  or  other,  and  surely  the  salary 
of  Mr.  Chadwick,  at  the  Board  of  Healtl  r,  was  as  strong  a 
professional  interest  as  that  of  Mr.Wicksted  at  Leicester. 
Mr.  Chadwick  had  to  maintain  his  status  by  exhibiting 
work  done  and  performed — paid  labour,  and  not  meie 
labour  of  love,  and  his  results  are  as  open  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  interested  inaccuracy  as  those  of  any  other  in- 
dividual. A general  will  work  very  hard  'sometimes, 
to  prove  that,  notwithstanding  his  ill-success,  he  and  his 
officers  and  troops  are  perfect  and  faultless,  lest 
“ Othello’s  occupation  be  gone.”  The  occupiers  of  public 
positions  are  subject  to  the  same  defects  as  those  who 
occup3r  private  ones;  and  government,  occupation  docs 
not  necessarily  convert  a mere  human  being  into  an 
angel  of  light,  speckless  and  flawless.  Let  us,  therefore, 
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deal  in  facts  and  speculations,  and  eschew  imputations, 
sinking  the  individual  in  the  office,  though  allowing 
everyone  to  claim  his  own  specific  share  of  a general 
operation,  without  supposing  that  the  nominal  head  does 
everything,  or  that  James  Smith  of  Deanston  did  nothing 
but  propose  a wheel  200  feet  in  diameter.  He  also  was 
an  agitator,  certainly  not  second  in  value  to  Mr.  Chad- 
wick. I am,  &c., 

W.  BRIDGES  ADAMS. 

1,  Adam-strect,  Adelplii,  July  25, 1S57. 


DECIMAL  QUESTION. 

Sin, — In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  held  on  the  24th  inst.,  contained  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Society’s  Journal,  Mr.  Miller  applies  to  a portion 
of  my  evidence  before  the  Decimal  Coinage  Commission, 
the  terms  “perverse”  and  “unjustifiable,”  and,  after 
quoting  the  two  questions  and  answers,  Nos.  435  and 
436,  adds  “ he  did  not  say  that  Mr.  Haggard  might  not 
have  said  what  was  imputed  to  him,  about  the  time  of 
the  inception  of  this  new  mode;  but  mere  after-dinner 
gossip,  uttered  years  ago,  was  not  fit  matter  for  evidence 
on  so  grave  a subject  now,  especially  when  Dr.  Gray 
might  have  assured  himself  of  the  facts  with  very  little 
trouble.” 

I can  only  account  for  the  “perverseness”  of  this  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Miller’s,  “ which,”  let  me  assure  you  in  his 
own  words  “ is  altogether  unjustifiable,”  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  feels  the  shoe  pinch,  and  despairs  of  rid- 
ding himself  of  the  pressure.  The  short  sentence  which 
1 have  quoted  from  his  speech,  is  replete  with  misstate- 
ments. Firstly,  Mr.  Haggard’s  statement  was  not  made 
“ about  the  time  of  the  inception  of  this  new  mode,”  but 
nearly  two  years  after  it  came  into  operation.  Secondly, 
it  was  no  “after-dinner  gossip,”  but  a plain  straight- 
forward business  communication.  I have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  Mr.  Haggard’s  friendship  for  30  years  ; and  can 
safely  testify  of  him,  that  he  is  not  a man  to  make  inac- 
curate or  random  after-dinner  observations,  such  as  Mr. 
Miller  lias  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  your  Society.  Thirdly,  the  statement,  when  pub- 
lished by  me,  had  not  been  “ uttered  years  ago,”  but  had 
been  made  to  me  only  a few  days  before  the  publication 
of  my  pamphlet  in  which  it  appeared  ; and  if  any  one  is 
to  blame,  (which  I do  not  perceive)  for  its  reappearance 
in  my  evidence  before  the  commission,  it  is  Mr.  Hubbard, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  whose  mode  of  examination, 
founded  on  my  pamphlet,  compelled  me  to  repeat  what 
I had  already  stated  in  it.  Fourthly,  I had  “assured 
myself  of  the  facts”  on  the  subject  before  I was  examined. 
I had  found,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Miller  had  been  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  obtain  a contradiction  of  Mr.  Hag- 
gard’s statement  on  authority  ; and  further,  that  two  of 
the  officers  of  her  Majesty’s  Mint  agreed  with  Mr.  Hag- 
gard in  considering  the  decimal  weight  as  a disadvan- 
tage rather  than  an  advantage,  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  that  establishment.  I may  add,  what  it,  will  not 
be  difficult  for  your  readers  to  perceive,  that  if  Mr.  Mil- 
ler had  possessed  tire  means  of  making  a good  reply  to 
the  statement,  he  would  not  have  descended  to  the  lan- 
guage which  he  has  thought  fit  to  use,  and  which  I 
would  never  have  repeated,  except  in  the  way  of  retort. 

The  subject  of  the  use  of  decimal  weights  in  the  bul- 
lion office  of  the  Bank  of  England,  has  little  bearing  on 
the  question  of  decimal  coinage,  and  would  never  have  been 
referred  to  by  me,  had  it  not  been  dragged  into  the  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  Miller  and  his  friends.  But  now  that  lie 
has  compelled  me  again  to  refer  to  it,  I will,  with  your 
permission,  ask  that  gentlemen  a few  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  Will  ho  be  so  good  as  to  inform  your  readers: 

Firstly.  Whether  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  bullion  office  has  not  been  increased  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  decimal  system  of  weights,  after  making 
all  due  allowance  for  any  increase  that  may  have  been 
caused  by  a larger  quantity  of  gold  passing  through  it? 


Secondly.  Whether  any  bullion  brokers  make  use  of 
the  decimal  weights,  except  in  their  transactions  with 
the  Bank.  Whether  these  brokers  do  not  adhere  to  the 
old  system  of  troy  weights  in  all  their  bank  transactions, 
relating  to  silver? 

Thirdly.  Whether  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  do  not 
still  continue  to  use  troy  weight  both  for  gold  and  silver  ? 

Fourthly.  Whether  the  introduction  of  the  decimal 
weights  did  not  necessitate  the  calculation  of  an  entirely 
new  set  of  tables  of  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  for  the 
use  of  the  Bank  itself? 

Fifthly.  How  the  grain  troy  (the  only  weight  that 
will  compare  with  avoirdupois)  is  to  be  expressed  in  the 
decimal  system  used  at  the  Bank? 

And,  lastly,  whether  the  mere  cost  of  a set  of  weights, 
representing  the  decimal  subdivisions  and  multiples  of 
an  ounce,  say  from  -001  to  500  ounces  would  not  require 
a very  large  extent  of  business,  like  that  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  reimburse  the  outlay  ? 

I purposely  abstained  from  being  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, because  I suspected  what  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
discussion  would  become.  “ Nonsense,”  and  “ twaddle,” 
terms  used  by  Mr.  Miller,  to  designate  arguments  which 
ho  mis-states,  might  easily  be  retorted  upon  himself.  1 
think,  for  instance,  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
produce  a stronger  example  of  “ twaddle”  than  the 
wonderful  arithmetical  discovery  which  he  imparted  to 
the  meeting  (“  to  put  beyond  all  question  the  superiority 
of  the  decimal  over  the  present  scale,  so  far  as  the  divisi- 
bility of  the  prices  they  afford”)  viz,,  that  the  scale  of 
numbers  up  to  1,000  affords  greater  number  of  divisions 
by  the  prime  numbers  than  the  scale  up  to  960.  Perhaps 
it  may  surprise  him  to  learn  that  the  same  fact  might  be 
adduced  to  “put  beyond  all  question  the  superiority”  of 
the  guinea  unit  with  its  1,008  farthings  over  the  pound 
unit  with  1 ,000  mils,  and,  a fortiori,  the  vast  superiority  of 
a unit  divided  into  10,000  or  100,000  parts. 

I refrain  from  alluding  to  any  other  point  brought 
before  the  meeting,  because  I find  little  novelty  in  any  of 
the  arguments  employed  by  the  promoters  of  thejpound- 
and-mil  scheme,  and  because  they  entirely  avoid  the 
practical  part  of  the  subject.  I can  but  hope  that  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  descend  from  the  abstract 
to  the  practical,  and  that  the  examination  of  the  facts  of 
ordinary  trade  will  convince  them,  if  they  are  open  to 
conviction,  of  the  error  of  their  ways. — I am,  &c., 

British  Museum,  July  2Stli.  J.  E.  GRAY. 


DECIMAL  QUESTION. 

Sin, — Will  you  allow  me  a small  space  for  a remark 
upon  your  report  of  the  discussion  which  was  held  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Society  of  Arts  ? 

Your  concluding  paragraph  would  lead  the  reader  to 
suppose  that  the  second  of  those  questions  was  disposed  of 
as  well  as  the  first.  This  was  not  so  understood  by  the 
meeting.  An  adjournment  sine  die  took  place  whilst 
the  second  question  was  still  under  discussiop,  and,  I 
presume,  that  when  the  adjourned  meeting  is  held  an 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  a further  expression  of 
opinion.  The  observations  of  the  speakers  on  the  late 
occasion  were  all  one-sided,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Mr.  Meekins.  But  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  this 
question,  that  of  the  best  monetary  unit,  was  very  great. 
— I am,  &c.(  JAMES  YATES. 

Ilighgate,  July  25th. 


JPrffmMiujs  of  institutions. 

♦- 

Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes. — The  young  men 
constituting  these  classes  made  their  annual  excursion  on 
the  23rd  inst.  to  Hampton  Court,  under  the  direction  of  4 
their  friend  and  founder  the  Rev.  Charles  Mackenzie.  The  : I 
weather  was  singularly  favourable  for  the  attractions  of 
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the  palace,  and  the  presence  of  a large  party  of  ladies, 
who  took  an  active  interest  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
day,  added  greatly  to  the  general  success  of  the  enter- 
tainment. A dinner  took  place  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
chairman,  in  the  course  of  a speech  referring  to  the 
merits  of  the  Institution,  congratulated  its  supporters 
that  it  was  free  from  debt,  and  that  the  pupils  had 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  at  the  recent  examina-j 
tions  before  the  Society  of  Arts. 


(Ltmcsponiinus. 


Errata. — In  the  last  number  but  one  of  the  Journal,  page 
498,  col.  1,  line  25,  for  “ human  blood”  read  “ ox’s  blood;”; 
and  page  499,  col.  1,  line  11,  for  “ manure”  read  “ measures.” 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 


SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

Par.  No. 

Delivered  on  Juhj  18 th  and  20///. 

174.  Netley  Hospital — Returns. 

124.  Bills— Public  Health.  Act  (1848)  Amendment. 

117.  Clerks  of  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland). 

120.  Commons  Inclosure. 

127.  Police  (Scotland). 

128.  — ■ Banking  (amended). 

129.  Boundaries  of  Land  (Ireland)  (amended). 

130.  Industrial  Schools  (as  amended  in  Committee,  on  re- 

commitment, and  on  consideration  ofBill,  as  amended). 

131.  Attorneys  and  Solicitors  (Colonial  Courts)  (amended  on 

re-commitment). 

131.  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  Boundaries. 

133.  Chelsea  New  Bridge. 

134.  Lunatics  (Scotland)  (amended). 

135.  Caledonian  and  Crinan  Canals  (amended  by  the  Select 

Committee). 

Factories — Reports  of  the  Inspectors  (30th  April,  1857). 

Public  General  Acts— Cap.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
13,  and  14* 

Delivered  on  July  215/. 

120.  East  India  (Railways) — Return. 

137.  Audit  Office — Return. 

176.  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  (year  ended  30th  June,  1857)— 
Account. 

191.  East  India  Company  (War  in  China)— Estimate. 

182.  Mayo  County  Election  Petition — Minutes  ofEvidcnce. 

187.  Galway  Town  Election  Petition— Minutes  of  Evidence. 

121.  Bills — Smoke  Nuisance  (Scotland)  Abatement  (amended). 

136.  Ecclesiastical  Commission  (amended  by  the  Select 

Committee). 

137.  Oxford  University. 

Delivered  on  July  22nd . 

147.  Ordnance  Survey — Papers. 

159.  Liverpool  Town  Dues,  &c.— Returns. 

172.  Land  Transport  Corps— Report  and  Evidence. 

150.  Naval  Prize  Money,  &c. — Account. 

156.  Chamber  of  London — Annual  Accounts. 

160.  Broadhaven  Harbour,  &c. — Report  of  Captain  Bedford. 

175.  Burials — Copies  of  Petitions  or  Memorials. 

193.  Persian  Expedition— Supplemental  Estimate. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette,  July  24.] 

Dated  20///  May,  1857. 

1418.  Thomas  Knight,  Upton,  Cheshire— An  improved  cutter  and 
cultivator  of  land. 

Dated  25///  May,  1857. 

1467.  Henry  William  Ford,  Gloucester— Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  facilitating  the  draft  and  locomotion  of  carriages. 

Dated  1 st  June , 1857. 

1544.  Henry  Davis  Pochin  and  James  Woolley,  Manchester — Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  gum  from  amylaceous 
substances. 

Dated  6lh  June , 1857. 

1600.  Henry  Clarke,  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire — Improvements  in 
the  rotary  engines. 

Dated  12///  June , 1857. 

1644.  John  Elce  and  Samuel  Hartley,  Manchester — Improvements 
in  machinery  for  preparing  moulds  for  casting  iron  or  other 
metals. 

Dated  16///  June , 1857. 

1650.  James  Cocker,  Liverpool — An  improved  construction  of  gauge 
for  measuring  wire  and  other  articles. 


Dated  20 th  June , 1857. 

1^34.  Lambert  Cowell,  Adelphi— An  improved  machine  for  teaching 
the  art  of  swimming. 

Dated  24///  June,  1857. 

1759.  Richard  Morcom,  Redruth,  Cornwall — Improvements  in  dress- 
ingores. 

Dated  25///  June,  1857. 

1776.  Charles  Grafton  Page,  Washington  City,  U.S. — Improvements 
in  cylindrical  door  holts. 

1778.  Ernest  Auguste  Bourry,  St.  Gall, 'Switzerland — Improvements 
in, kilns  or  ovens  for  burning  or  baking  bricks,  tiles,  and 
other  earthen  or  ceramic  matters. 

17S0.  John  Loach,  Birmingham — A metallic  air-tight  coffin. 

1782.  Elijah  James  Crocker,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  the  rig- 
ging of  ships  and  other  vessels.  (A  communication.) . 

1786.  Jacob  Green,  Onehouse,  Stow  market,  Suffolk — Certain  im- 
provements applicable  to  bedsteads  and  other  articles  of 
furniture,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  therefrom  bugs  or 
other  similar  insects. 

1788.  James  Lamb  Hancock,  Pentonville — Improvements  in  means 
or  apparatus  for  washing  or  cleansing. 

1790.  William  Bough,  Bunhill-row— Improvements  in  lamps  for 

burning  resin  and  other  oils  and  fluids,  also  an  improvement 
in  Argand  gas  burners. 

1791.  Stephen  Bourne,  4,  Leonard’s- square,  Kentisli-town— An  im- 

provement in  the  manufacture  of  felted  fabrics. 

1792.  Howard  Glover,  Lambeth — An  improvement  in  pump  buckets. 

Dated  26///  June , 1857. 

1794.  Robert  Hattersley,  Ardwick,  near  Manchester— Improvements 
in  machinery  for  distributing  and  settingup  or  composing 
type. 

1796.  William  Parsons,  Brighton— Improvements  in  fittings  to  door 
handles  and  spindles. 

1798.  William  Crook,  Gilbert  Rushton,  and  Joseph  Crowther, 
Blackburn— Improvements  in  looms. 

1800.  Michael  Michaelis  and  John  Clemson,  Manchester— Improve- 
ments in  the  production  of  ornamental  textile  fabrics  by 
printing. 

1802.  Stanislas  Gaudrion,  53,  Cliancery-lane— An  improvement  in 
screw-propellers.  (A  communication.) 

• Dated  21th  June , 1857. 

1804.  Joseph  Pollard,  Ilighdown,  near  Hitchin,  Herts — Improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  distributing  manure. 

1806.  John  Green,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  William  Coppin, 
junr  , Blvth— The  preservation  of  timber. 

1808.  Pierre  Eugene  Liger,  Rouez,  France— Improvements  in  grind- 
ing mills. 

1810.  George  Swindells  and  Jonathan  Arnold,  Bollington,  near 
Macclesfield — Certain  improvements  in  spinning  and  doub- 
ling yarns,  and  in  machinery  or  apparatus  of  the  kind  com- 
monly known  as  mules  and  twining  jennies. 

1812.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane— Improved  ma- 
chinery for  grinding  the  teeth  of  card  cylinders.  (A  com- 
munication. ) 

Dated  29 th  June , 1857. 

1814.  Narcisse  Laurent,  Paris— Improvements  in  the  process  of 
dressing  and  manufacturing  shammy  leather. 

1318.  James  Lawrence,  Colnhrook — Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
brewing. 

1S20.  Henry  Gilbee,  4,  South-street,  Finsbury— Improvements  in 
machinery  for  moulding  vermicelli  and  other  paste.  (A 
communication.) 

1S22.  Gustav  Adolph  Bucliholz,  Strasbourg,  France— Improved 
machinery  for  hulling  and  cleaning  rice,  wheat,  and  other 
grain. 

Dated  30///  June , 1857. 

1826.  Isidore  Charles  Cloet,  Ghent,  Belgium— An  improved  rice  and 
barley-mill. 

1830.  William  Pole,  Birdcage- walk — Improved  means  for  supporting 
telegraph  wires.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  \st  July , 1857. 

1832.  Thomas  Brewer,  Neithrop,  Banbury,  Oxfordshire — Improve- 
ments in  machines  for  cutting  and  reducing  turnips  or  other 
vegetable  substances. 

1834.  Carl  Johann  Lawrence  Leffier,  Westbourne-terrace— Improved 
machinery  for  cutting  corks,  bungs,  and  other  similar  arti- 
cles. (A  communication.) 

Dated  2nd  July , 1S57. 

1838.  Andrew  Smith,  Princcs-street— Improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  life  boats  and  other  boats  or  vessels. 

1840.  Augustus  Philibert  Malard,  39,  Rue  de  l’Echiquier,  Paris — 
Certain  improvements  in  filtering  water  and  other  liquids. 

1842.  Thomas  Moy,  Clifford’s- inn — Improvements  in  the  mode  of 
working  steam  engines. 

1844.  Edward  Taylor  Bellhousc,  and  William  John  Doming,  Man-. 
Chester — Improvements  in  steam  boilers. 

1846.  George  Davies,  1,  Serle-strcet,  Lincoln  s-inn— -An  improved 
marine  steam-engine  governor.  (A  communication.) 

1848.  Tomyns  Browne,  Liverpool — An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  true  or  actual  acclivity  and  declivity  of  bodies. 

1850.  William  Rowan,  Belfast — Improvements  in  steam  boilers  and 
furnace  flues. 

Dated  \ tli  July , 1857. 

1865.  Michael  Henry,  77,  Fleet- street— Improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  cutting  vegetable  substances.  (A  commu- 
nication.) 

1867.  George  Cooper,  Sheffield — Improvements  in  safety  lamps. 

1869.  Joseph  Mills,  Leicester— An  improved  method. of  covcrin 
rjckg,  booths,  tents,  and  such  like  places. 
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Dated  6th  July , 1857. 

1871.  Thomas  Bowden,  Pendleton— Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
discharging  the  water  resulting  from  the  condensing  of 
steam  used  in  apparatus  heated  by  steam. 

1873.  Frank  Clarke  Hills,  Deptford,  Kent— Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Dated  1th  July,  1857, 

1875.  John  Alison,  Hainault  Forest,  Essex — Improvements  in  pre- 
paring vegetable  substances  for  feeding  animals,  and  in  ap 
paratus  for  that  purpose. 

1877.  Wilhelm  Adolf  von  Canig,  Leipsic,  Saxony — A new  or  im- 
proved compound  or  composition  to  be  used  as  a substitute 
for  gum,  paste,  and  other  adhesive  materials,  and  for  finish- 
ing, sizing,  or  stiffening  fabrics  and  other  articles  to  which 
the  same  is  or  may  be  applicable. 

1879.  Joseph  Platt,  Audlern,  Cheshire — Improvements  in  gun  locks. 

1881.  John  Speight,  Bradford — Improvements  in  wool  combing,  and 
in  machines  known  as  “ Colliers’s  combing  machine.” 

1883.  Peter  Hippolyte  Gustave  Berard,  323,  Hue  St.  Denis,  Paris — 
Improvements  in  manufacturing  azotic  cotton  or  pyroxile 
for  photographic  and  other  purposes. 

1S85.  John  Louis  Jullion,  Foot's  Cray,  Kent— The  mechanical  and 
chemical  separation  of  solids  from  fluids. 

1887.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166.  Fleet-street— The  manufac- 
ture upon  circular  frames  of  a fabric  suitable  for  petticoats 
and  other  garments,  curtains,  and  other  articles  of  furniture. 
(A  communication.) 

1889.  William  Burgess,  Newgate -street — Improvements  in  reaping 
and  mowing  machines. 

1891.  Michael  Henry,  77,  Fleet-street — Improvements  in  railways 
and  waggons  used  therewith  in  loading  and  discharging  coals, 
6tones,  ballast,  earth,  and  other  materials.  (A  communica- 
tion.) 

Dated  S tli  July , 1857. 

1893.  John  Talbot  Pitman,  67,  Gracecliurch-street — A conical  tent. 
(A  communication.) 

1895.  Thomas  Frederick  Henley,  Bromley — Improvements  in  the 
preparation  or  manufacture  of  certain  beverages  or  liquors 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  home-made  wines,  and  in  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  same. 

1897.  Joseph  Gibbs,  Abingdon-street — Improvements  in  extracting 
gold  and  silver  from  their  matrices,  and  from  other  sub  • 
stances  or  materials  with  which  they  are  combined,  mixed, 
or  associated. 

1899.  Edward  Taylor  Bcllhouse,  and  William  John  Doming,  Man- 
chester— Certain  improvements  in  hydraulic  presses. 

1901.  Louis  Albert  Balm,  Greek-street,  Soho — Improvements  in 
galvanizing  metals,  and  in  the  apparatus  employed  therein. 

1903.  Robert  Moore,  Islcworth— Improvements  applicable  to  navi- 
gable vessels  and  the  propelling  thereof. 

Dated  9th  July , 1857. 

1905.  Charles  Patrick  Stewart,  and  David  Graham  Hope,  Manchester 
— Improvements  in  the  valve  gear  of  locomotive  and  other 
engines. 

1907.  John  Dunsmorc  Mac  Nicol— Improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  cylinder  printing. 

1909.  John  Scott  Russell,  Millwall— Improvements  in  apparatus  and 
slips  for  moving  ships  and  vessels  out  of,  and  into,  the  water. 

1911.  Dr.  Cosmo  Logie,  Royal  Horse  Guards — An  improvement  in, 
or  addition  to,  fire-arms. 

1913.  Florentin  Dclmas,  Paris— Improvements  in  ventilating  ships, 
mines,  and  other  places. 

1915.  William  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields — Improvements  in 
capstans.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  10 th  July , 1857. 

1917.  Charles  de  Bcrgue,  Dowgate-hill — An  improvement  or  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  apparatus  for  condensing 
and  cooling  purposes. 

1919.  Isac  Louis  l’ulvermacher,  Paris— Improvements  in  pipes  and 
tubes  for  smoking. 

1921.  Sir  Francis  Charles  Knowles,  Bart.,  Lovell-hill,  Berkshire — 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

1923.  John  Gill,  Newtyle,  Forfar,  N.B. — Improvements  in  reaping 
machines. 

1925.  James  Moon,  Malton,  and  Robert  Belt  and  George  Ewbank, 
Lutton,  Yorkshire — An  improved  agricultural  implement. 

1927.  Webster  Woodman,  14,  Boulevart  Montmartre,  Paris — Im- 
provements in  railroad  wheels.  (A  communication.) 

1929.  Richard  Hornsby,  junr.,  Spittlegatc,  near  Grantham,  Lincoln- 
shire— Improvements  in  apparatus  for  hummelling,  remov- 
ing the  husk  from,  and  cleansing  grain. 


Dated  lit h July , 1857. 

1931.  Edouard  Pi  imard,  Paris — Improvements  in  treating  auriferous, 
argentiferous,  or  other  metallic  ores. 

1933.  Datus  Ensign  Rugg,  New  York,  U.S.— An  improvement  in 
water-guages  for  steam  boilers. 

1935.  Francis  Burot,  Rue  Neuve  des  Mathurins,  67,  Paris — A new 
process  for  gilding  and  plating  over  silk,  cotton,  wool,  anti 
all  other  textiles  and  fibrous  matters. 

1939.  Alexandre  Amand  Noel  Depinhay-Pre-Hamon,  Paris — Im- 
provements in  windmills. 

Dated  \W i July , 1857. 

1941.  Henry  Starr,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  hinges.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

1943.  Nicholas  Williams  and  Thomas  Williams,  Helston  Foundry, 
Helston,  Cornwall — Improvements  in  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  driving  gear  of  thrashing  machines,  and  in  the 
form  and  mode  of  applying  the  straw  shakers  to  such  said 
machines. 

1945.  James  Ileywood  Whitehead,  Royal  George  Mills,  Saddleworth, 
Yorkshire — Improvements  in  milling  endless  cloths. 

1947.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane— Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  or  reduction  of  platinum.  (A  commu- 
nication. ) 

1949.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — An  improved 
mode  of  preventing  incrustations  in  steam  boilers.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

Dated  14 th  July , 1857. 

1951.  Barnabas  Urry,  Yectis  Works,  Newport,  Isle  f Wight — Im- 
provements in  seed-drills. 

1953.  Frederick  Crace  Calvert,  Manchester,  and  Charles  Lowe, 
Halifax — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  size. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 


July  24/A. 

218.  Charles  James  Wiggs. 

238.  William  Allen  Turner. 
258.  George  Edward  Dering. 
260.  Charles  Edward  Symonds. 
263.  George  and  Joseph  Samp- 
son, and  Elijah  Ledger. 
288.  Duncan  Morrison. 

296.  William  Dray. 

301.  Jean  Francois  Dudcbout. 
324.  Charles  de  Bergue. 

331.  Philipp  Schafer  and  Fre- 
derick Schafer. 

354.  Joseph  Nicolas  Victor  Ca- 
diat. 

376.  Henry  Willis. 

387.  August  Frederick  William 
Partz. 

422.  Charles  Crossley,  Dan  Dee- 
ming, and  John  Crossley, 
437.  Andrew  Barclay  Walker. 
448.  William  Edward  Newton. 
536.  Claude  Francois  Latruffc. 
583.  William  Edward  Newton. 
632.  Thomas  Brown. 

687.  William  Edward  Newton. 
839.  Charles  Cowper. 

846.  George  White. 

879.  John  Henry  Johnson. 

894.  Robert  Alfred  Wright  and 
Louis  Jules  Fouchc. 

1008.  Robert  Turnbull. 

1192.  Wilson  A ger. 

1224.  G.  Tomlinson  Bousfield. 
1393.  Richard  Bradley  and  Wil- 
liam Craven. 


July  28 th. 

265.  Charles  de  Bussy. 

267.  William  Weild. 

270.  John  Talbot  Pitman. 

277.  Frederick  WilliamCampin. 

282.  Henry  Smith. 

283.  Thomas  Affleck. 

284.  James  Owen. 

298.  Cotton  Symonds. 

305.  Robert  Morrison. 

307.  Thomas  William  Rayner. 
30S.  James  Hunt. 

340.  Rd,  Archibald  Brooman. 

358.  Felix  Lieven  Bauwcns. 

359.  Thomas  Brown  and  George 

Parry. 

360.  Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 

361.  Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
372.  David  Falconer  Wright. 
395.  Henry  Hcald  and  Arthur 

Ilcald. 

410.  Peter  Hubert  Dcsvignes, 
432.  George  Hardstaff. 

441.  Josiali  Firth  and  Joseph 
Crabtree. 

489.  William  Clark. 

508.  John  Whitehead. 

553.  Louis  Emile  Ossian  Do- 
grand. 

598.  James  Murphy. 

608.  Charles  Pauvert. 

609.  Charles  Pauvert. 

610.  Charles  Pauvert/ 

753.  William  Mac  Naught. 

1 147.  Frederick  Walton  and  John 
Pinson. 


Patents  on  which  the  Stamp  Duty  of  £50  has  been  Paid. 


July  20 th. 

1604.  John  Knight  and  James 
Stubbs. 

1621.  Richard  Roberts. 

July  22nd. 

1616.  William  Septimus  Losh. 
1630.  Ephraim  llallum. 

1633.  Thomas  Bell  and  Henry 
Sclioleficld. 


July  24  th. 

1627.  Francis  Preston. 

1643.  Louis  Christian  Kocfflcr. 
1650.  Auguste  Edouard  Lora- 
doux  Bellford.; 

1667.  Amablc  Hippolyte  Petit. 

July  25 th. 

1661.  Alexander  Law. 

1732.  Thomas  Waterhouse. 
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No.  in  the 
Register. 

4010 

4011 

4012 

4013 


Date  of 
Registration. 


Proprietors’  Name. 


July  24. 
„ 25. 

,,  27. 
,,  28. 


The  Corded  Leopold  Shirt  Collar  

'Flic  Inverted  Postage  and  Receipt) 

Stamp  Damper / 

Curtain  Support  for  Wash-hand 
-c  Stands,  Windows,  and  other  situa- 
( tions  whore  curtains  arc  required .. 

Knee  Protector  


/ Jas.  Welch  and  John  Stewart ) 
( Nicholson { J 


White  and  Ball 

Abol  Stokes 

Joseph  Hutchings  


Address. 

1G  and  17,  Chcapsido. 

9,  St.  John’s  square,  Clcrkcnwcll. 

Birmingham. 

( 4,  Cbarles-strect,  Trcvor-equare, 
\ Brompton. 
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NOTICE  TO  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Council  having  purchased  from  the  Messrs. 
Longman  a number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s 
Reports  on  Industrial  Instruction,  for  the  use  of 
the  Institutions  in  Union,  the  Secretary  will  he 
prepared  to  send  copies,  free  of  charge,  to  any 
of  the  Institutions  applying  to  him  for  them. 


YORKSHIRE  UNION  OF  MECHANICS’  INSTI- 
TUTES.—ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Me- 
chanics’ Institutes  took  place  at  Huddersfield,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  29th  July. 

The  Conference  took  place  in  the  Gymnasium-hall,  at: 
eleven  o’clock.  Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  president  of  the. 
Union,  occupied  the  chair  ; and  the  delegates  and  visitors 
present  were : — 

Lord  Goderich,  M.P. ; Mr; \Ec!wd.  Akroyd,  M.P.,; 
Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  Recorder  of  Birmingham ; 
Tire  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  London;  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,1 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts;  the  Hon.  and  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ripon  ; Mr.  W.  Willans,  Hudders- 
field ; Mr.  Edward  Baines;  Leeds ; Mr.  T.  P.  Gros- 
land.  Huddersfield;  Mr.  William  E.  Forster,  Burley, 
near  Otley ; Mr.  George  Armitage,  Huddersfield  ; Rev. 
R.  Bruce  M. A.,  Huddersfield;  Rev.  J.  K:  Montgomery: 
Mr.  C.  D.  Hardcastlo,  Keighley ; Mr.  Jere  Thornton 
and  Mr.  John  Ashwick,  Adwalton ; W.  II.  Thornton, 
M.D.,  Dewsbury:  Mr.  J.  Hole,  Leeds;  Mr.  James 
Hanson,  Huddersfield  ; Mr.  Henry . Habershon,  Rother- 
ham; Mr.  John  Ppgsoii,  Mossley;  Mr.  Booth,  Rother-. 
ham;  Mr.  Jno.  Hixon,  Holmfirth ; Mr.  S.  Rayner, 
Pudsey ; Mr.  Josh.  Lotleyi,  Leeds  ; . Mr.  Samuel  Idle,1 
Leeds;  Mr.  Thomas  Hudson,  Kirby  Malzeard ; Mr.  C. 
H.  Bairstow,  Spofforth ; Mr.  W.  P.  Wood,  Leeds;  Mr. 
J.  B.  Lockwood,  Hebden-bridge ; Mr.  J.  B.  Smith, 
Haworth ; Mr.  B.  Blake,  lecturer  to  the  Union  ; Mr.  J. 
Farrar,  sen.,  Bradford:  Mr.  J.  W.  North,  York;  Mr.  J. 
Wright,  jun.,  York;  Mr.  Jno.  Ellerby,  Castle  Howard; 
Mr.  Wm.  Taylor,  Middlesborough ; Mr.  B.  Baxter, 
Leeds;  Mr.  J.  Jowitt,  Leeds;  Mr.  Geo.  Dawson,  Selby; 
Mr.  Francis  Moore,  Wentworth  ; Mr.  W.  Smith,  jun., 
Morley ; Mr.  L.  Cooke,  Richmond  ; Mr.  J.  W.  Carlile, 
Meltham  ; Mr.  Josh.  Scarth,  Churwell ; Rev.  T.  B. 
Bensted,  M.A.,  Lockwood:  Mr.  John  Newall,  Bingley; 
Rev.  Lewis  Jones,  Almondbury ; Mr.  Richard  Wilson’ 
Bramley ; Mr.  Samuel  Bailey,  Scarbro’ ; Mr.  S.  Wim- 
penny,  Holmfirth:  3 Jr.  C.  T.  Philips,  Ossett;  Mr.  Josh. 
Buller,  Hepworth  ; Mr.  John  Roqm,  Keighley  ; Mr.Wm. 
Crowther,  Gomersal ; Rev.  J.  Bateman,  LL.D.,  Mossley; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wood,  Northowram  ; Mr.  W.  P.  England’ 
Huddersfield;  Mr.  P.  B.  Shaw,  Huddersfield;  Mr.Wm’. 
Field,  Brighouse;  Mr.  G.  H.  Manks,  Brighouse ; Mr. 
W.  R.  Milner,  Wakefield;  Mr.  John  Binks,  Wakefield; 
G.  Feamley,  M.D.,  Dewsbury;  Mr.  John  Newby,  Ack- 
worth;  Mr.  F.W.  Sueksmith,  Birstal;  Mr.Wm.  Osburn, 
Leeds;  Mr.  David  Morris,  Hon.  Sec.  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Union  ; Mr.  Thomas  Burnley,  Gomersal ; Mr. 
E.  Kenion,  Bradford;  Mr.  G.  Townend,  Thornton  - 
Mr.  John  Reynolds,  Castleford  ; Mr.  Josh.  Horn,  Castle- 
ford  ; Mr.  Wright  Mellor,  Huddersfield ; Mr.  George  S. 
Tolson,  Huddersfield  ; Mr.  Edmund  Eastwood.  Hudders- 
field ; Mr.  James  Kidd,  Southowram  ; Mr.  JohnWomer- 


sley,  Southowram ; Mr.  John  Whitworth,  Mayor  of 
Halifax;  Mr.  Thomas  Cutting,  Selby;  Mr.  Josh.Wrig- 
ley,  Netherton ; Mr.  John  Andrew,  Leeds;  Mr.  W.  C. 
Horsfall,  Calverley  ; Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson,  Marsden  ; Mr. 
Bentley  Shaw,  Lockwood ; Mr.Wm.  Corke,  Halifax  ; Mr. 
A.  Mac  Ivor,  Leeds;  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson,  Leeds  ; Mr. 
Samuel  Hick.  Leeds ; Mr.  Robert  Smailes,  Castle  Howard  ; 
Mr.  Sidney  Wolf,  Knottingley ; Mr.  John  Brook,  jun., 
Huddersfield;  Mr.  John  Freeman,  Huddersfield. 

The  President  said  he  had  the  pleasure  of  congratu- 
lating them  upon  the  arrival  of  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes.  It 
was  a most  gratifying  thing  that  this  Union  had  ex- 
isted over  the  long  period  of  twenty  years,  with  unbroken 
harmony  ; and  during  no  portion  of  that  time  had  it  been 
more  efficient,  more  extended,  or  its  operations  more 
satisfactory  or  morb  hopeful  than  attlle  present  moment. 
They  had  gone  on  with  almost  continuous  progress. 
Themunber  of  institutions hadsteadilv  increased,  though 
of  late  years  the  number  in  connection  with  the  Union 
had  riot  so  much  augmented  as  they  would  have  liked. 
But  he  knew  for  a fact  that  a great  number  of  Institu- 
tions of  a kind  somewhat  analogous  had  been  formed  in 
the  country,  but  not  joined  to  the  Union.  He  regretted 
that  these  Institutions  had  not  joined  the  Union,  as  he 
believed — and  the  delegates  would  believe— that  they 
wouldhave  gained  great  advantages  from  that  connection. 
As  he  liad  said,  they  met  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
interest,  on  one  or  two  accounts  especially.  Their  happy 
conrieetion  with  that  important  metropolitan  society, 
the  Society  of  Arts,  was  that  day  made  manifest.  They 
had  representatives  of  that  Society  amongst  them  : and 
in  the  course  of  the  day  a most  important  duty  would 
be  discharged  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  other 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the 
distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates  to  the  successful 
Competitors  from  Mechanics’  Institutions  of  Yorkshire 
and  neighbouring  counties.  They  felt  that  this  was  one 
of  the  fruits  which  had  followed  the  establishment  of  a 
Union  like  that  which  now  existed ; indeed,  he  might 
almost  say  that  without  that  Union  it  was  not  very 
likely  that  they  would  have  seen  this  series  of  examina- 
tions. He  believed  he  might  say,  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Booth  and  Mr.  Foster,  that  the  Yorkshire  Union  was  in 
some  measure  an  inducement  to  the  formation  of  the 
more  important  union  of  which  they  had  to-day  one  of 
the  fruits;  and  they  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  had  done 
their  best  to  cheer  the  Society  of  Arts  in  its  important 
enterprise,  more  especially  in  coming  down  to  make  the 
recent  examinations.  He  was  most  happy  to  see  Dr. 
Booth  and  Mr.  Foster  amongst  them ; and  for  then- 
future  encouragement  and  support  he  might  say  that  the 
report  which  would  come  before  the  meeting  would  be 
of  the  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  character.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  say  what  the  precise  nature  of  the  report 
would  be ; but  lie  might  state  that  Dr.  Booth  had 
assured  him  that  it  was  of  a very  satisfactory  and  grati- 
fying nature.  (The  Dean  of  Ripon  here  entered  the 
room  and  was  loudly  cheered.)  They  did  not  forget 
their  old  friends,  and  their  old  friends  had  not  forgotten 
them.  They  had  the  very  apostle  of  Yorkshire  Institu- 
tions amongst  them  ; and  it  was  clear  they  had  not  for- 
gotten their  old  friends,  although  they  had  so  many  men 
of  great  distinction  and  ability  to  cheer  them  forward, 
and  give  them  their  aid.  They  had  never  met  in  the 
town  of  Huddersfield  without  great  advantage,  because 
they  all  recognised  it  as  having  the  best  Institution  in 
Yorkshire,  and  one  of  the  best  in  England.  Their  ob- 
ject in  meeting  together  was  to  prove  what  might  be 
done  by  Institutions  of  this  nature,  and  to  give  each 
other  the  benefit  of  their  united  experience  ; but  he  con- 
fessed that  they  had  come  to  Huddersfield  to  learn  rather 
than  to  teach , and  expected  to  receive  more  than  they 
could  bestow.  Let  him  remind  them  of  the  resolution 
passed  at  their  last  annual  meeting  in  favour  of  a plan 
which  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  recommend  for  their 
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approval,  namely,  the  appointment  of  canvassing  com- 
mittees, for  canvassing  for  members  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  of  the  Institution.  Reference  would  be  made  to 
this  subject  in  the  report,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  not 
be  forgotten.  He  believed  that  it  was  of  great  import- 
ance; and  there  were  gentlemen  present  who  could  testify 
to  the  way  in  which  the  numbers  in  their  Institutes  had 
been  augmented  by  the  operations  of  canvassing  com- 
mittees. They  did  not  meet  for  speeches  that  morning 
— they  would  have  the  eloquence  in  the  evening:  but  to 
talk,  and  to  communicate  their  experience.  They 
would  now  hear  the  report ; it  was  one  of  great  ability, 
and  he  could  say  this  with  the  greater  freedom  as  it  was 
the  report  of  their  excellent  secretary.  It  comprised 
many  questions  of  great  importance  connected  with  the 
Mechanics’  Institutions,  and  he  knew  the  delegates  would 
listen  to  it  with  great  attention.  Before  the  report  was 
read,  however,  they  must  proceed  to  the  election  of  an 
auditor. 

After  the  election  of  an  auditor  for  the  ensuiDg  year, 
Mr.  James  Hole,  Secretary,  read  the  report  of  the 
central  committee,  of  which  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal portions  : — 

“ In  presenting  the  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Yorkshire 
Union  to  the  representatives  of  the  various  Institutes  included 
therein,  your  committee  do  so  with  peculiar  pleasure.  Tins  oc- 
casion is  signalised  by  an  event  of  no  common  importance — its 
connection  with  those  examinations  which  have  been  inaugurated 
and  so  effectively  carried  out  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  Since  the 
first  establishment  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  this  is  the  greatest 
event  in  their  history.  It  is  the  best  endeavour  that  has  yet 
been  made  to  render  these  Institutions  more  educational.  It 
enforces  the  recognition  of  the  principle,  on  the  part  of  their 
conductors  and  that  of  the  public  generally,  that,  whatever  else 
may  he  the  function  of  these  Institutes,  that  of  affording  means 
of  regular  and  systematic  study  is  their  primary  and  most  im- 
portant one.  The  system  which  has  been  called  into  action  by 
the  Society7  of  Arts  is  an  invitation  to  every  young  man,  how- 
ever poor  in  purse  and  humble  in  rank,  to  enter  on  the  path  of 
self-improvement ; it  points  out  to  him  the  various  departments 
of  study  which  he  may  pursue  as  inclination  or  the  demands  of 
his  occupation  may  suggest  to  him  ; it  indicates  to  him  the 
most  useful  text  books  for  his  assistance  ; it  furnishes  men  of 
the  highest  qualifications  willing  to  test  his  acquirements  ; and, 
above  all  this,  it  offers  him  certificates  of  his  proficiency  in  the 
degree  that  he  deserves  them,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  manifesting 
more  than  ordinary  merit  and  abilities,  he  receives  the  distinc- 
tion of  a prize.  Your  committee  regard  the  distribution  of  cer- 
tificates of  even  more  value  than  the  prizes,  because  the  former 
may7  be  obtained  by  every7  pupil  who  deserves  them,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  prizes,  though  the  most  deserving  may  obtain  them, 
many  very  meritorious  students  must  go  without  them.  Besides, 
from  the  fact  that  between  four  and  five  hundred  of  the  largest 
employers  and  leading  firms  in  the  country  have  formally  de- 
clared their  intention  to  regard  such  certificates  as  ‘ testimonials 
worthy  of  credit,’  their  possession  by  a young  man  forms  an 
introduction  of  no  ordinary7  value.  That  the  sy7stem  of  exami- 
nation thus  commenced  by7  the  Society  of  Arts  deserves,  and 
will  receive,  a fitting  response  from  the  Institutions,  there  will, 
your  committee  trust,  be  furnished  abundant  evidence  this  day7. 
Many  of  the  local  committees  have  thus  been  stirred  up  to  re- 
newed exertions  for  the  improvement  of  their  classes,  and  have 
been  rewarded  by  a proportionate  success.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  subjects  for  discussion  at  this  morning’s  meeting,  to  consi- 
der how  these  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts  shall  be  per- 
petuated. Most  melancholy  would  it  be  if  the  present  auspi- 
cious beginning  should  prove  a mere  isolated  event,  and  the 
advantage-  anticipated  by  all  friends  of  popular  improvement 
from  the  present  movement  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  It 
ought  also  to  be  matter  for  consideration  at  this  conference, 
assuming  that  the  general  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
can  be,  as  they  ought  to  be,  rendered  a permanent  feature  of 
the  organisation  of  these  institutes,  how  some  provision  might 
be  made  for  holding  preliminary  examinations  of  the  pupils. 
This  would  save  the  Society  of  Arts’  examiners  an  amount  of 
needless  drudgery,  which  indeed,  unless  this  plan  he  adopted, 
might  be  fatal  to  the  scheme. 

“ With  respect  to  the  special  operations  ot  the  Union,  we 
have  to  inform  you  that  during  the  past  year  the  Agent  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  Barnett  Blake,  has  delivered  113  lectures,  addressed 
31  meetiogs  or  soirees,  and  made  8G  visits  to  Institutions,  being 


a total  of  230  attendances  at  Institutes.  The  86  visits  were  for 
the  purposes  of  the  formation  of  new  Institutes,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  ones,  and  36  of  these  visits  were  to  new  places. 
During  the  past  year  twelve  new  institutes  have  been  com- 
menced, and  your  committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  ser- 
vices of  your  agent  have  been  useful  to  all  of  them,  and  in  some 
instances  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  calling  the  Insti- 
tutes into  existence.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  so  far  as 
they7  come  under  the  supervision  of  your  committee,  they  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  ability,  attention,  and 
punctuality,  and  they  hope  that  his  services  are  as  satisfactory 
to  the  Institutes  as  they  are  to  your  committee. 

“Owing  to  the  absence,  on  the  continent,  of  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Village  Library,  its  operations  during  the  past 
year  have  not  been  so  successful  as  could  have  been  wished.  A 
considerable  amount  of  good,  however,  has  been  achieved,  and 
in  three  places  since  the  last  report,  the  loan  of  the  hooks  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  independent  libraries.  Your  com- 
mittee have  made  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of 
the  library7  vigorously  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  suggestion 
thrown  out  in  the  last  Union  report,  of  organizing  a method  of 
introducing  and  assisting  the  Village  Library,  by  means  of  a 
system  of  village  lectures,  has  been  again  under  the  considera- 
tion of  your  Committee,  and  it  has  been  determined  to  com- 
mence the  plan  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  have  been  subscribed 
to  purchase  the  necessary  apparatus.  This  will  amount  to 
about  £50,  towards  which  £20  is  already  subscribed,  including 
a handsome  donation  of  £5  from  John  Crossley,  Esq.,  and  your 
committee  hope  that  the  friends  of  education  will  furnish  them 
with  the  small  amount  still  requisite,  in  time  to  commence  the 
plan  with  the  ensuing  winter. 

“ The  treasurer’s  account  shows  a balance  in  favour  of  the 
Union  of  £29  17s.  3d.  As  the  last  account  showed  a balance 
due  to  the  treasurer  of  £29  9s.  7d.,  it  would  appear  that  the 
funds  of  the  Union  are  in  a more  satisfactory7  state  ; but  it  will 
he  seen  that  the  receipts  include  a balance  of  Lord  Ashburton’s 
donation  amounting  to  £32  14s.  6d.,  and  as  this  sum  will  be 
specially  appropriated,  there  will  still  be  a small  balance  against 
the  Union.  At  the  same  time,  the  committee  would  remark 
that  its  operations  are  considerably  contracted  from  want  of 
adequate  pecuniary  resources,  and,  therefore,  while  they  have 
much  ground  for  hope  in  their  diminishing  liabilities,  they  rely 
upon  receiving  additional  aid  from  the  public  in  order  to  render 
the  Yorkshire  Union  as  fully7  efficient  as  possible.  Your  com- 
mittee regret  to  announce  that  the  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  B.  Deni- 
son, has  resigned  that  office,  which  he  has  held  during  the  last 
three  years,  with  very  great  advantage  to  the  Union,  and  while 
its  pecuniary  difficulties  were  considerable.  Henry  Oxley,  Esq., 
has  kindly  consented  to  accept  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  as 
the  financial  position  is  better  than  heretofore,  your  committee 
trust  that  it  will  he  so  much  improved  by  additional  subscrip- 
tions that  the  operations  of  the  Union  may  De  unembarrassed. 

“ As  far  as  the  returns  from  the  Institutions  enable  your 
committee  to  present  the  statistics  of  the  Union,  they  show  the 
following  result : — 

Number  of  Institutes  in  the  Union 129 

Last  year,  1 30 ; ceased  to  exist,  8 ; withdrawn,  5 ; new  Insti- 
tutes joined  13 

Total  number  of  members  estimated  at  20,060 

Number  of  members  reported  in  0-1  Institutes — Males  16,51!) 

,,  ,,  ,,  Females  1,088 

Annual  Income  of  85  Institutes £10,073 

Number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  91  Institutes 100,9S4 

Number  of  issues  of  books  in  SO  Institutes  279,714 

Number  of  issues  to  each  member 18.1 

Number  of  books  added  during  the  year  to  S7  Institutes 7,206 

(Being  an  increase  of  7.1  per  cent.) 

Number  of  periodicals  taken  in  S5  Institutes  : — 

Weekly 1R2 

Monthly7 534 

Quarterly 74 

— - 790 

Newspapers 690 

Number  of  lectures  delivered  at  88  Institutes  710 

Of  which  124  were  paid,  and  586  gratuitous,  and  they  have 
been  classified  as  follows  : — 

Scientific  204 

Literary 469 

Musical 37 

710 

In  70  Institutes,  containing  15.203,  the  number  of  pupils  be- 
£ longing  to  classes  is  returned  5,870 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE. 

Increase.  Decrease. 

1856.  1857.  No.  p.ct.  No.  p.ct. 

Members  in  87  Institutes...  16,677  16,862  185  1.1 

Do.  49  do.  ...  6,837  8.139  1,302  19. 

Do.  . .,^8  do.  ...  9,840  8,723  ...  ...  1,117  11.3 

Females  in  39  do.  ....  1,064  ’8§8'  166  15.6 

Income  of  77  do.1  ...  £9,616  £9,814  £198'  2.0 

Lectures  at  71 J Paid  117  119  2 1.7 

Institutes ...  | Unpaid  ...  481  457  ...  ...  24  5.0 

Books  in  libraries  of  89  In- 
stitutes  93,786  99,43S  5,652  6.0 

Issues  , do.  73  do.  ...269,909  270,720  , 811  0.3 

Pupils  in  classes  of  42  do...  4,240  1,109  1 69  4.5 

“ On  the  whole,  these  facts  are  highly  encouraging  as  indi- 
cating an  increase  in  the  funds  and  in  books,  besides  a marked 
improvement  in  the  class  department,  though  this  as  yet  is  far 
from  being  in  a satisfactory  state,  and  much,  very  much,  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  importance  of  more  energetic  exertions 
in  the  promotion  of  evening  schools  and  of  classes  in  Mechanics’ 
Institutes  has  become  increasingly  manifest  from  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  recent  important  Educational  Conference  in  Lon- 
don. That  conference,  consisting  of  the  most  active  promoters 
of  education,  and  all  sects  and  parties,  established  the  conclusion, 
that  the  short  period  the  children  of  the  working  classes  remain 
at  school,  and  the  early  age  at  which  they  quit  it,  deprive  the 
instruction  received  there  of  most  of  its  value. 

“ The  reports  show  that  a reasonable  increase  of  the  fees 
above  their  absurdly  small  amounts,  does  not  in  general  produce 
the  effect  anticipated  by  some  persons,  of  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  members,  provided  the  one  essential  condition  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  instruction  in  an  equal  degree  be  ob- 
served. Even  with  a very  considerable  amount  of  external 
assistance,  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  mere  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  a tolerable  quality  for  the  sum  of  Id.  or  2d.  per  week, 
with  the  benefits  of  the  library,  lectures,  and  a news-room  fre- 
quently thrown  in.  The  returns  of  the  Union  show  that  the 
subscriptions  range  from  4s.  to  10s.  per  year,  the  average  being 
lid.  per  week.  The  low  subscription,  quite  as  much  as  the 
deficiencies  of  the  pupils,  causes  the  education  to  he  of  an  ele- 
mentary and  very  inferior  character.  In  the  67  best  Institutes 
of  Yorkshire,  containing  14,059  members,  there  were  in  classes 
5,754,  or  41  per  cent.,  and  of  these  5,754  pupils,  4,315,  or  75 
per  cent.,  were  learning  merely  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  instruction  were  made  better,  if  the 
pupil  were  made  to  feel  that  he  actually  derived  some  real 
instruction,  that  he  got  value  received,  he  would  more  readily 
pay  4d.  or  6d.  per  week,  than  he  now  does  Id.  or  2d. 

“ One  of  the  most  discouraging  facts  indicated  by  the  return 
is,  that  the  same  Institutes  contain  15  per  cent,  fewer  females 
than  last  year,  and  last  year’s  comparison  showed  a diminution 
in  the  females  of  10  per  cent.  There  are  fewer  females  re- 
ported this  year  in  90  Institutes  than  there  were  last  year  in 
75  Institutes. 

l;  The  comparative  table  shows  a considerable  diminution  of 
lectures,  and,  indeed,  in  a very  considerable  number  of  Insti- 
tutes^ the  reports  complain  of  the  small  attendance  at  lectures, 
and,  generally,  of  the  want  of  interest  in  this  department  of 
the  Institution.  In  some  places,  however,  lectures  still  possess 
a considerable  degree  of  attraction.  If  not  the  mpst  valuable, 
yet  as  one  important  instrument  of  popular  instruction,  it 
would  be  a matter  of  regret,  if  they  fell  into  discredit. 

“ The  Wakefield  and  also  the  Hull  Institutes  have  become 
the  depositories  of  the  Specifications  of  Patents,  a most  valu- 
able and  extensive  collection,  forming  about  400  volumes. 
This  advantage  might  be  enjoyed  by  many  other  Institutes 
situated  in  large  towns  provided  they  would  furnish  the  proper 
accommodation  for  them.  One  of  the  conditions  on  which 
they  are  granted  is,  that  the  puhl  c shall  have  free  access  to 
them  ; but  this  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  arranging,  and 
to  many  Institutes  it  would  be  a positive  advantage,  consi- 
dered merely  as  an  advertisement. 

“ Your  committee  can  but  allude  to  one  other  matter  of  practi- 
cal importance,  the  regular  collection  of  the  subscriptions.  At  the 
Middlesbro’  Institute,  finding  the  interest  of  the  public  lan- 
guish, the  committee  appointed  a paid  collector,  which  had  the 
very  beneficial  effect  of  increasing  the  number  ot  members  from 
181  to  296.  At  Brighouse  the  employment  of  a paid  canvasser 
and  collector  raised  the  income  from  £72  to  £120.  At  Dews- 
bury the  members  were  increased  from  147  to  232,  principally 
by  the  exertions  of  a canvassing  committee.  The  adoption  of 
this  plan  would  rescue  many  a falling  Institute  from  its  diffi- 
culties, and  no  Institute  that  means  to  conduct  its  operations 
with  any  vigour  can  dispense  with  it.” 


Mr.  Barnett  Blake,  agent  and  lecturer  to  the  Union, 
next  read  his  report. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bensted,  in  moving-  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  observed  that  it  was  highly  important  that  these 
reports  should  be  printed  and  circulated,  blit  of  infinitely 
more  importance  that  they  should  be  read, — -it  was  very 
easy  to  print  them , but  extremely  difficult  to  get  people 
to  read  them.  If  such  an  interesting  report  were  read 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  Institutes,  they  would  give  the 
Union  a much  warmer  support  than  they  did,  while 
those  not  members  would  doubtless  be  induced  to  join. 
He  therefore  suggested  that  the  delegates  should  not 
only  circulate  the  reports,  but  obtain  readers  of  them. 

Mr.  -Francis  Moore  (Wentworth)  seconded  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mb.  Farrar;1  President  of  the  Bradford  Mechanics’  In- 
stitute, said  that,  the  report  just  read  was  one  of  the  very 
best  reports  they  had  had  since  the  formation  of  the 
Union,  and  he  trusted  that  the  committee  would  now 
carry  out  a recommendation  he  made  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  that  a larger  number  of  reports  be  printed,  and 
distributed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land . 

-Mr.  Morris,  Secretary  to  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  said  the  report  could 
not  be  printed  without  money.  He  would,  however,  re- 
fer to  what  was  done  in  the  Institution  with  which 
he  was  connected,  last  year,  after  the  meeting  at  Mid- 
dlesbro’. He  summoned  a meeting  of  the  members,  and 
gave  them  a description  of  the  Middlesbro’  meeting,  and, 
a Week  afterwards,  he  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
adult  reading  class  read  over  the  whole  of  the  report, 
and  selectionsjfrom  the  reports  forwarded  by  Institutions 
in  the  Union.  Next  Friday  night  they  intended  to 
read  Mi:.  Hole’s  admirable,  prizse,  essa,y  on  Mechanics’ 
Institutes.  He  suggested  that  the  delegates,  on  their 
return  home,  should  read  the  report  to  their  members, 
and  also  give  them  the  best  possible  description  of  then’ 
proceedings  at  Huddersfield. 

Mr.  Blake  said  that  the  committee  printed  as  many 
copies  of  the  report  as  they  could  afford. 

The  Dean  of  Kipon  said,  in  his  opinion  a printed  re- 
port of  an  institution  was  very  much  like  a dose  of  phy- 
sic,and  very  unwillingly , taken  indeed.  At  the  same 
time,  he  acknowledged  its  advantages.  He  had  once 
made  a calculation,  and  found  that  the  money  given  to 
all  sorts -of  Institutions,  was  nearly  all  sunk  in  the 
printer’s  shop.  It  was  not  an  ill-advised  recommendation 
that  the  report  should  be  read  at  every  Institution ; in 
fact,  it  should  be  made  a condition  of  union,  or  at  least 
a very  strong  exhortation  should  be  made  that  the  sug- 
gestion thrown  out  should  be  adopted. 

Dr.  Booth  was  very  much  gratified  by  hearing  the 
very  able  report  now  presented.  The  report  would,  be 
distributed  very  much  over  the  country  by  its  being 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Conference  then  adopted  the  report,  a Delegate 
observing  that,  in  the  medium  announced  by  Dr.  Booth, 
it  might  be  obtained  at  3d.  per  copy. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  appoint  the  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  to  take  into  union  13  new  Institu- 
tions. 

The  next  annual  meeting  was  then  fixed  to  be  held  at 
Selby:  and  the  following  resolution  was  passed: — “ That 
the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Society  ot 
Arts  for  the  encouragement  which  it  has  afforded  to  the 
Institutes  in  Union  by  holding  examinations  at  Hudders- 
field, and  also  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  munifi- 
cently Contributed  to  the  fund  for  prizes.”  This  was 
acknowledged  by  Dr.  Booth,  oh  behalf  ot  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Society  of  Arts’  Examinations,  and  the  best  means 
of  rendering  them  a permanent  agency  in  the  operations 
of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  was  the  first  subject  for  discus- 
sion, and  Dr.  Booth  was  called  upon  by  the  Chairman  to 
open  the  subject. 
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Dr.  Booth  said  lie  considered  the  prize  fund  injudicious, 
as  the  candidate  who  gained  the  prize  in  any  class  threw 
the  other  competitors  into  the  shade  to  an  extent  which 
the  examination  did  not  justify.  If  these  examinations 
were  to  be  permanent,  the  certificates  must  be  stringent, 
truthful  documents,  recording  the  attainments  of  the 
young  men  themselves.  Prizes  might  be  very  useful  to 
inaugurate  these  examinations,  but  they  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a part  of  the  system.  Whether  these  exami- 
nations were  to  be  permanent,  or  a mere  flash  in  the  pan, 
depended  upon  the  question  whether  the  great  employers 
of  labour  would  look  upon  these  certificates  as  documents 
which  should  be  accepted  as  bond  fide  recommendations 
to  young  men,  to  be  received  into  their  service,  other 
things  being  equal.  Upon  the  mode  in  which  these  cer- 
tificates were  received  by  the  employers  of  labour  de- 
pended the  success  of  these  examinations  and  their  per- 
manence. If  these  certificates  were  to  be  regarded  as 
mere  waste  paper  and  ornament,  then  these  examinations 
would  fall  through,  and  become  among  the  things  that 
had  been.  Complaints  had  been  made  to  him  in  Hud- 
dersfield last  year  as  to  the  throwing  these  examinations 
open  alike  to  those  who  were  members  of  Mechanics’ 
Institutions,  who  had  to  work  hard  all  day,  and  had  only 
night  for  study,  and  those  who  had  full  opportunity,  in 
public  and  private  schools,  for  acquiring  knowledge. 
The  objection  was  founded  upon  the  idea  that  the 
members  of  Mechanics’  Institutes  would  be  subjected  to  an 
unfair  competition.  But  what  was  the  fact?  Of  the 
eighteen  prizes  allotted,  no  less  than  sixteen  went  to 
young  men  in  Mechanics’  Institutions.  The  answers 
were  matter  of  deep  surprise  to  the  professors  who  made 
the  examinations.  The  number  of  marks  given  in  his- 
tory and  literature  was  500,  and  400  was  set  down  as  the 
number  which  would  entitle  to  a first-class  certificate. 
Two  of  the  young  men  from  Mechanics’  Institutes  ob- 
tained the  full  number  of  500  marks.  But  they  had  had 
very  bad  answering  upon  the  common  subjects  of  English 
education,  which  had  not  received  sufficient  attention. 
They  had  not  found  amongst  the  competitors  that  pro- 
ficiency in  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  which  they 
had  anticipated.  Where  was  the  wisdom  of  a man  de- 
voting himself  to  the  higher  branches  of  science  if  he 
wanted  the  mere  mechanical  art  of  reading  and  spelling? 
They  would  never  make  these  examinations  a success, 
unless  sufficient  attention  were  paid  to  these  branches 
of  a common  English  education.  Depend  upon  it,  ma- 
nufacturers and  employers  of  labour  would  attach  very 
little  importance  to  a man’s  proficiency  in  mathematics, 
if  he  were  destitute  of  the  knowledge  which  was  wanted 
in  everyday  life. 

Mr.  AY . E.  Forster  concurred  in  the  observation  of 
Dr.  Booth,  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  rely  upon  prizes 
for  the  sustenance  of  these  examinations;  still,  they 
would  be  unwise  if  they  abandoned  the  competitive 
principle,  and  the  principle  of  ranging  the  candidates  ac- 
cording to  their  acquirements,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
universities.  That  was  the  only  way  in  which  they 
could  give  talent  and  industry  their  proper  position  and 
reward.  Without  concurring  in  all  that  had  been  said 
about  giving  holders  of  certificates  a preference  over  all 
other  applicants  for  employment,  he  was  satisfied  that 
all  employers  would  see  that  the  successful  competitors 
possessed  qualities  which  would  be  a recommendation  to 
their  employment.  These  certificates  would  tell  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Booth  stated  that  they  had  three  classes  of  cer- 
tificates, so  that  they  had  the  competitive  principle 
without  prizes. 

In  answer  to  a question,  Dr.  Booth  said  that  the 
declaration,  which  was  signed  by  500  employers,  did  not. 
go  far  enough.  The  certificates  wei'e  declared  to  be 
“ testimonials  worthy  of  credit but  they  wanted  Some- 
thing more  than  this  negative  declaration. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bensted,  Dr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Mclvor, 
(Leeds),  Mr.  Freeman  (Huddersfield),  Mr,  Cutting,  Dr. 


Fearnley  (Dewsbury),  the  President,  Mr.  Moore  (Went- 
worth), Mr.  Hirst  (Meltham),  the  Iley.  It.  Bruce,  and 
Mr.  Hanson,  then  took  part  ill  tile  discussion,  winch 
closed  by 

Dr.  Booth  stating  that  if  the  Society  of  Arts  Received 
the  encouragement  it  had  done  hitherto,  it  would  not 
only  continue,  but  extend  its  examinations  throughout 
the  country.  London  would  be  the  first  centre,  and  after 
London,  Yorkshire.  From  the  first,  the  Society  Of  Arts 
had  received  the  warmest  encouragement  from  Mr. 
Baines,  Mr.  Hole,  and  the  Yorkshire  Union ; and  he 
might  say,  that  if  the  Society  of  Arts  had  a second  centre 
it  would  be  in  Yorkshire  ; but  whether  in  Leeds,  Halifax, 
York,  or  elsewhere,  it  would  be  for,  the  Yorkshire  Union 
to  decide. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  discuss,  “ The  most 
practicable  means  of  rendering  Mechanics’  Institutes 
self-supporting;”  the  necessity  for  the  “Instruction  of 
Females  in  needlework  and  plain  dress-making ;”  and 
“ The  value  of  Evening  Classes,  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  instruction,  as  a means  of  promoting  the  study 
of  Science  and  literature,”  when  the  Conference  ter- 
minated. 

The  Annual  Dinner  took  place  at  half-past  three, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Tolson.  About  170 
persons  were  present. 

The  Soiree  and  Distribution  of  Prizes. 

At  half-past  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  prizes  and  certificates  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
to  the  members  of  the  Northern  Mechanics’  Institutes 
who  have  successfully  competed  in  the  examinations  of 
the  Society,  took  place  in  the  Riding  School.  The 
building  was  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The 
galleries  were  hung  round  with  red  cloth,  and  the  room 
in  all  directions  festooned  with  evergreens,  banners  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  bearing  appropriate  mottos 
on  the  subject  of  education,  &c.  The  interior  of  the 
building  was  crowded  in  every  part,  the  front  seats 
being  occupied  by  a liighly-respectable  company,  and 
the  galleries,  while  filled  with  perhaps  humbler  persons, 
contained  a company  as  much,  or  more  deeply  interested 
in  the  proceedings  than  the  others.  On  the  extreme 
right  and  left  of  the  noble  chairman,  tlie  delegates  sat 
on  seats  appropriated  to  their  use,  while  immediately 
surrounding  him  were  the  gentry  of  the  West  Riding  and 
others. 

As  previously  announced,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
Granville,  President  of  the  Council,  took  the  chair. 
Upon  the  platform  were  Viscount  Goderich,  M.P., 
It.  M.  Milnes,  Esq.,M.P.,  H.  AY.  Wickham,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Edward  Akroyd,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Frank  Crossley,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Sir  J.  Richardson,  J.  P.  B.  AVesthead,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Commissioner  Hill,  the  Hon.  and  Arery  Rev.  the  Dean 
of  Ripon,  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Esq., 
Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Childers,  Esq.,  George 
Armitage,  Esq.,  Edward  Brooke,  Esq.,  Frederick 
Schwann,  Esq.,  J.  C.  Laycock,  Esq.,  A\r.  AAhllans,  Esq., 
G.  S.  Tolson,  Esq.,  W.  E.  Forster,  Esq.,  Rev.  S. 
Holmes,  M.A.,  (vicar  of  Huddersfield),  John  Brooke, 
Esq.,  of  Armitage-bridge,  T.  Mallinson,  Esq.,  T.  P. 
Crosland,  Esq.,  Thomas  Firth,  Esq.,  John  Botterill,  Esq. 
(Mayor  of  Leeds),  John  Whitworth,  Esq.  (Mayor  of 
Halifax);  P.  O’Callaghan,  Esq.,  &e. 

The  Earl  Granville  said,- — Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Standing  as  I do  here  a perfect  stranger,  not  only  in 
Yorkshire,  but  in  the  very  centre  of  the  AVest  Riding,  I 
feel  that  some  apology  is  due  from  me  for  occupying  this 
most  important  position.  But  it  has  been  through 
life  my  rule  that,  when  there  lias  been  a good  cause  in 
hand,  and  when  persons,  on  whose  judgment  I can  rely, 
advise  me  to  take  part  in  it,  I take  that  part  without  the 
consideration  of  how  little  fitted  I may  be  to  fill  it.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  that  the  post  I occupy  lias  both  its 
privileges  and  its  duties.  Itsduties  1 consider  to  be  of  a 
very  light  character  this  evening.  I believe  the  principal 
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one  is  to  maintain  order  and  harmony  in  this  assembly, 
and  I cannot  help  thinking  that  it  will  he  something  of 
a sinecure.  The  privileges  are  great  ones.  The  one  to 
which  I attach  the  greatest  importance  is,  the  privilege 
of  handing  prizes  to  those  young  men  who  have  become 
the  first  examples  of  what  I believe  to  be  a system 
fraught  with  immense  good.  Another  which  will  be 
accorded  to  me,  according  to  custom,  is  the  privilege  of 
being  somewhat  long  in  addressing  you  this  evening — 
taking  advantage  of  being  the  first  speaker,  and,  as  it 
were,  skimming  the  cream  of  your  attention  and  speak- 
ing my  own  sentiments  at  very  considerable  length. 
Although  your  own  good  nature  might  allow  it  : al 
though  some  ot  us,  having  just  dined,  might  have  been 
put  into  good  humour ; and  although  some  of  us  may 
have  come  back  elated  with  the  cheap  bargains  which  we 
have  secured  at  the  bazaar  this  afternoon — yet  1 believe 
that  one  of  the  characteristic^  of  Yorkshiremen  is  to  put 
a certain  value  upon  time,  and  prefer  those  who  act;  in- 
stead of  those  who  talk  too  much.  Therefore,  I will 
take  the  liberty  of  occupy ing,  only  a , very  short , time  in 
addressing  you.  I consulted  a Yorkshire  friend  of  mine 
last  night  as  to  the  be^t  course  I could  pursue  this  even- 
ing—a friend  in  whom  1 could  place  implicit  reliance. 
He  said  he  thought  the  best  course  would  be  to . malye 
some  general  remarks  on  the  advantages  of  education. 
On  considering  this  advice,  and  on  looking  at  the  as- 
sembly here  met,  and  the  purpose  which  has  drawn  them 
together,  I cannot  help  seeing  that  such  a course  would 
be  what  is  popularly  called  “preaching  to  convert.”  I 
trust  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  me  or  anyone,  else 
to  go  into  the  advantages  of  education,  or  into  that  upon 
which  the  future  welfare  of  this  country  depends,  namely, 
the. amount  of  education.  And  1 do  not,  in  this  instance, 
limit  it  to  the  lower  classes — for  every  class  in  this  great 
country  must  receive,  and  will  receive  it.  But  1 think 
I speak  to  an  assembly  convinced  of  the  general  ad- 
vantages of  education  ; I think  they  will  agree  with  me 
that  one,  of  the  great  evils  with  which  we  have  now  to 
struggle  is  the  want  of  a general  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  education ; and  it  is  this  particular  want 
which  is  felt,  and  which  I think  this  meeting  is  yery  likely 
to  help  to  counteract.  There  is  much  improvement  in 
this  respect.  It  is  impossible  to  r see  the  discussions  (in 
Parliament,  the  able  discussions , in  the  newspapers,  and 
in  important  meetings  Of  this  character,  without  being 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  a matter  which  de- 
serves and  receives  the  greatest  consideration  ; and  this 
is  very  apparent  front  the  manner  in  which  we  all  unite, 
without  considerations  of  politics,  class,  or  religion,  or 
any  other  consideration,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  work. 
I certainly  was  very  much  struck  by  the  meeting  held 
in  London  the  other  day — a meeting  which  I thought 
impossible  to  have  an  immediate  or  direct  result,  but 
from  which  I expect,  great  advantages  to  fiow.  It  was 
amppssible  not  to  perceive  the  great  interest  felt  by  one 
who  stands  nearest  to  the  Crown,  in  this  respect.  Men  of 
different  creeds  in  religion  and  members  of  Parliament 
vvere  there  : and  there  was  one  point  which  gave  me,  great 
pleasure,  and  my  impression  will  be  fully  borne  out  by 
those  present  at  that  meeting.  There  were  no  speeches 
more  cordially  received  in  that  assembly  than  those  of 
the  eminent  men  who,  coming  from  this  district,  spoke 
witli  the  authority  which  their  own  practical  experience 
had  given  them,  and  with  that  knowledge  which  their 
own  inquiries  had  enabled  them  to-  attain.  I say  this 
was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  that  meeting,  to  in- 
crease the  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  education 
amongst  all  classes  of  society ; for  when  I consider  the 
energies  of  this  country,,  and  the  manner,  in  which  we 
succeed  when  we  are  determined  to  do  so,  I cannot  hut 
believe  that  in  a district  like  this—  so  remarkable  for 
its  energies,  its  ^prosperity,  and  its  perseverance — all 
classes  _are  agreed  that  education  is  necessary,  and  that 
education  we  shall  have.  Now,  there  are  several  modes 
m which  we  can  increase  that  appreciation  of  education. 


In  the  first,  place,  I think  it  would  he  most  injudicious 
in  any  real  friends  of  education  to  urge  on  systems 
which  would  go  counter  to  those  who  have  the  greatest 
interest  in  these  matters — I mean  the  employers  and 
the  parents  of  the  young.  I think  anything  of  that  sort 
would  be  most  injudicious;  it  is  by  the  co-operation  of 
all,  by  awakening  the  attention  of  the  parents,  that  we 
must  attain  this  object.  What  we  are  now  going  to  do, 
I think,  will  have  very  much  this  effect.  It  is  certain 
that  any  of  those  young  men  who  may  receive  a mark 
of  approbation  this  evening,  will  not  only  feel  it  is  a 
recompense  for  the  time  they  have  applied,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction,  but  that  this  feeling  will  spread 
amongst  their  families,  their  parents,  and  their  comrades. 
Everything  that  can  be  clone  to  increase  this  feeling  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  1 have  just  been  at  a dinner 
at  which  all  of  you  were  not  present,  where  one  gentleman , 
in  a very  eloquent  , speech,  made  this  remark : — •“  Certain 
persons  of  the  , middle  classes  had  complained  that  if 
this  encouragement  was  to  he,  given  to  the  education  of 
the  lower  classes,  the  middle  classes  would  be  pushed 
aside;”  The  admirable  answer  which  was  given  was  one 
which  will  be  obvious  to  you  all — “That  if  the  lower 
classes  tread  so  closqly  upon  the  heels  of  the  middle 
classes,  the  middle  classes  must  make  corresponding  efforts 
to  keep  their  own  position  ; and  if  they  do  not  keep  it,  it 
. .will  be  their  own  fault;”  , (Hear,  hear,  and  interruption 
arising  from  several  workmen  breaking  some  of  the,  win- 
dows for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.,)  I believe  this  is 
only  a practical  illustration— (the  noble  Chairman  was 
continuing  tp  remark,,  when  his  voice  was  again  rendered 
inaudible  by  the  falling  glass).  I was  going  to  say,  re- 
sumed Lord  Granville,  that  this  seems  to  be  a practical 
illustration  of  what  it  is  our  duty  to  try  to  effect  this 
evening- — to  throw  as  much  light  as  possible  upon  the 
subject,  and  to  ventilate  it  thoroughly.  I trust  we  shall 
go  on  in  this  course,  bu,t  that  our  agitation  may  not  be 
of  so  destructive  a character.,  1 said  that  the  effect  of 
the  prizes  to  he  given  would  he  to  give  at  once  a notion 
of,  the  value  tlrat  education  may  confer.  I know  it  is 
thought  to  be  rather  a low  view  of  the  subject  that  any 
young  man  should  lopk  upon  , the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion as  anything, hearing  a money,  value,  but  I am  afraid 
in  this  practical  world  of  ours  that  such  considerations 
are  not  to  he. lost  sight  df,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that 
it  should  be  known  that  it  is,  as  I believe,  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  education  does  give  a great  money  value  to  a 
man.  My  noble  friend  sitting  by  me  (Lord  Goderich), 
of  whom  I may  lie, allowed, to  speak  openly  to-day  (which 
I could  not  have  done  for  the  last  six  -weeks,  during 
which  he  has  been  sitting  in  judgment  upon  me),  has 
presented  a report  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
lie  speaks  with  that  authority  which  belongs  to  his  per- 
sonal character,  and  his  talents,  augmented  by  the  con- 
stituency which  he  has  been  lately  elected  to  represent. 
One  of  the  points  to  which  the  noble  lord  seems  to  have 
given  great  attention  is  the  means  by  which  education 
can  he  encouraged,  anti  with  that  object  he  has  exercised 
a pressure  upon  the  government  to  encourage,  by  means 
of  patronage,  the  education  of  the  country.  Now,  it 
does  happen,  I believe,  that  1 am  the  only  person  in 
either  branch  of  the  legislature  who  advocated  a system 
of  enlightened  competition  for  government  offices.  But 
after  -.wo  or  three  years’  reflection  upon  it,  lam  not  quite 
sure  whether  I was  right  on  that  subject.  There  are  argu- 
ments for  and  against  that  principle  ; and  it  appears  quite 
clear  to  me  that  a man  at  tire  head  of  a manufacturing 
establishment,  or  at  the  head  of  a landed  estate,  should 
not  be  expected  to  give,  upr  all  responsibility  as  to  the 
nomination  of  the  persons  to  he  emprloyed  by  him : — 1 
say  I think  it  is  a question  whether  it  is  not  desirable  to 
fix  some  responsibility  on  the  heads  of  offices  with  re- 
gard to  those  who  are  chosen  to  discharge  duties  under 
their  direction.  But  of'  this  I am  certain — that  the 
compromise  which  has  been  made  between  the  Members 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  my  Noble  Friend,  is 
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of  the  greatest  possible  use,  and  that  it  will  act  as  a very 
great  stimulus  to  the  education  of  the  country — the 
power  of  nomination  being  reserved,  and  many  persons 
being  admitted  to  compete  for  a vacant  office.  My  own 
practical  experience,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  amounts  to 
this,  that  having  acted  upon  that  principle  ever  since  1 
was  last  appointed  to  the  office  I now  hold,  I have  found 
the  result  most  excellent — both  in  the  excellence  of  the 
clerks  we  have  secured,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  business  of  the  office  has  been  performed  by  them. 
But  there  is  one  very  important  point  which  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of  by  any  private  individual  who  may 
wish  to  try  the  same  means,  namely,  that  the  competi- 
tion ought  not,  if  possible,  to  be  restricted  to  a very  few 
persons.  It  is  true  that  for  a small  office  you  ought  not 
to  have  too  many  competitors,  lest  you  create  disappoint- 
ment ; but  I think  it  is  desirable,  whenever  practicable, 
to  afford  competition  for  more  than  one  place  at  a time, 
because  a competitive  examination  which  is  good,  when 
applied  to  a large  number,  is  not  equally  certain  when 
applied  to  a very  fewr.  I make  this  remark,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  because  I feel  bound  to  make  an  observation 
which  tends  to  illustrate  the  results  of  practice,  rather 
than  to  dilate  on  general  principles  affecting  the  question 
under  consideration.  I am  sure  that  almost  every  indi- 
vidual here  present  is  able  to  assist  in  this  work  of  edu- 
cation in  a certain  degree.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all, 
that  the  representatives  of  those  great  companies  who 
require  their  servants  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  must 
be  in  the  districts  which  they  traverse  the  great  educa- 
tors of  the  working  classes.  And  those  gentlemen  who 
have  promised,  and  who  intend  to  act  on  that  principle 
as  much  as  they  can,  with  regard  to  persons  getting  certi- 
ficates from  the  Society  of  Arts,  must  exercise  a most  use- 
ful stimulus  on  education.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
cannot  help  congratulating  this  assembly  upon  the  cor- 
dial manner  in  which  the  union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes 
of  this  great  county  has  co-operated  with  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  the  work  which  they  have  undertaken.  With- 
out that  cordial  co-operation  it  must  have  been  entirely 
abortive.  And  yet  I think  there  is  some  use  in  having 
an  extraneous  body  like  the  Society  of  Arts  taking  upon 
themselves  those  functions  for  which  they  possess  a great 
advantage,  having  upon  their  council  members  of  great 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  a great  advantage 
in  the  examiners  which  they  are  able  to  appoint.  And 
I think  that  the  Society  of  Arts  have  one  special  advan- 
tage in  making  great  experiments  of  this  sort,  in  the 
very  unofficial  character,  the  character  of  private  enter- 
prise, which  belongs  to  them.  Of  course  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  I do  not  agree  entirely  in  my  friend  Mr. 
Baines’s  principles  of  education . But  we  will  not  stay 
to  discuss  that  question  on  this  occasion.  At  present 
we  are  considering  how  education  is  to  be  promoted.  I 
say  it  is  an  advantage  that  the  Society  of  Arts,  without 
official  standing,  v'ithout  connection  with  Government, 
have  taken  upon  themselves  to  make  this  great  experi- 
ment— an  experiment  which  I believe  is  succeeding  by 
the  aid  of  the  cordial  co-operation  to  which  I have 
alluded.  And  I cannot  help  congratulating  this  great 
company  on  the  march  which  has  been  made  by  this 
county  of  York.  This  morning  I looked  to  a statistical 
account  of  the  school  in  this  country,  believing  that 
that  matter  is  most  important,  even  with  regard  to  your 
Mechanics’  Institutes.  Those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
Mechanics’  Institutes  must  feel  an  interest  in  those 
schools  which  necessarily  feed  and  supply  our  Me- 
chanics’ Institutes.  Well,  I find  that  the  report  to 
which  I have  alluded  is  most  satisfactory.  WhileYork- 
shire  contains  less  than  one-tenth  of  Great  Britain  and 
Wales  in  extent,  and  not  quite  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales,  I find  that  its  accommoda- 
tion for  schools  is  one-eighth  of  the  school  accommoda- 
tion of  the  whole  country.  And  1 find  that  in  no  other 
district  is  there  the  same  amount  of  public  money  re- 
ceived for  school  purposes.  Again,  begging  Mr.  Baines’s 


pardon,  I beg  to  say  that  I am  now  quoting  only  to 
show  the  extent  of  private  money  which  must  be  con- 
tributed in  order  to  meet  those  grants.  I think  these 
are  most  promising  statistics.  It  is  a most  gratifying 
example  to  us  all,  that  there  is  no  county  in  this  country 
where  the  amount  of  school  pence  collected  from  the 
parents  of  the  children  is  so  great  as  in  Yorkshire.  I do 
think  that  these  are  very  promising  statistics,  besides 
which  there  is  one  fact  still  more  so — that  in  all  these 
proportions  there  has  been  an  advance  in  the  very  last 
year.  I,  therefore,  congratulate  you  upon  that  fact. 
There  is  one  great  difficulty  whioh  all  persons  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  education  must  feel — the  difficulty 
of  keeping  boys  at  school.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  ex- 
actly one  of  those  questions  where  -we  must  not  run 
counter  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  employers  and 
parents.  But  v'e  must  omit  no  possible  opportunity  of 
filling  up  gaps,  and  take  advantage  of  every  breath  of 
wind  that  can  enable  us  to  supply  the  deficiency.  And 
this  bears  upon  the  question  of  evening,  schools,  which 
are  certainly  not  so  general  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  bears 
still  more  upon  the  question  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  as 
long  as  you  make  these  Mechanics’  Institutes  the  real 
vehicle  of  conveying  instruction  to  those  wdio,  taken  from 
school,  yet  are  not  wishful  to  throw  aside  as  useless  the 
instruction  which  at  a still  earlier  age  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain  for  themselves.  I think  that  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  Mechanics’  Institutes  must  feel  how 
useful  and  how  important  their  duty  is  in  carrying  on 
that  work  of  education,  which  you  may  begin  in  your 
elementary  schools,  but  which  you  can  only  carry  on 
with  effect  if  the  instruction  which  has  been  given  in 
those  schools  has  been  accurate,  and  if  you  are  able  to 
get  constant  attendance  in  evening  schools  from  those 
who  have  left  school.  1 really  do  not  wish  to 
trespass  upon  you  any  longer.  1 congratulate  this 
meeting  upon  the  step  w'hieh  they  have  taken  this 
evening.  I think  that  the  very  presence  of  so  many 
persons  here  this  evening  is  an  encouragement  to  those 
who  have  had  the  practical  toil  and  labour  of  this 
■work.  If  I had  been  one  of  them  I should  feel  it  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  I think  when  you  go  home 
you  will,  to  a greater  degree  than  you  have  hitherto 
done,  try  to  give  every  assistance  in  your  pow'er  to  the 
educational  institutions  around  you.  If  I say  this  to 
Yorkshiremen,  I say  it  still  more  emphatically  to  York- 
shirewomen.  1 am  glad  to  learn  that  of  tire  institutions 
established  in  the  West  Biding,  one  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  Success  is  the  evening  classes  for  females  as  well 
as  for  males.  I believe  this  is  of  great  importance  ; it  is 
of  importance  in  every  way.  I never  thought  that  it 
was  possible  to  teach  a boy  a trade  and  work  in  a school ; 
that  must  be  better  taught  when  he  is  paid  by  wages 
and  superintended  by  an  employer,  whose  interest  it  is  to 
give  him  industrious  habits.  What  I wish  to  be  taught 
in  schools  to  boys  is — I will  not  say  the  knowledge  of 
common  things,  but,  to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  our 
school  inspectors,  Mr.  Norris,  it  is  very  important  to  give 
boys  at  school  the  knowledge  of  common  principles, 
which  afterwards  they  can  apply  to  the  work  which 
they  may  have  on  their  hands.  I think  that  with 
regard  to  girls  you  may  go  still  further.  They  will 
in  the  future  exercise  an  influence  not  only  upon  their 
husbands,  but  a most  important  one  on  the  future  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  It  behoves  you  to.  take  care 
that  the  women  of  this  country  are  properly  and 
entirely  educated.  I think  you  may  go  still  further, 
and  extend  industrial  training  in  their  case  beyond  what 
would  be  perfectly  judicious  or  desirable  in  regard  to 
boys,  particularly  with  regard  to  those  useful  occupations 
which  teacli  women  to  be  a source  of  wealth  instead  of  a 
burden  to  their  husbandsand  families,  when  they  become 
wives  and  mothers.  Therefore,  I do  trust  that  not  only 
the  men  here  present,  but  that  the  fairer  portion  of 
creation  will  assist  us  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in 
making  these  institutions  successful.  1 can  only  say 
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that  I am  too  grateful  for  the  attention  which  you  have 
ventured  to  pay  to  me  in  making  my  crude  remarks.  1 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  preparing  myself  as  a gentle- 
man undertaking  this  post  ought  to  have  done,  but  I 
beg  to  thank  you  for  your  attention.  To  say  that  it  is 
paid  to  a stranger  acting  in  this  capacity  is  evidence 
that  you  think  the  work  which  you  have  in  hand  is 
worthy.  Intelligent  and  energetic  as  you  may  he  in 
this  great  county,  this  is  not  a work  to  be  confined  to 
one  district  alone,  but  it  is  lo  be  felt  as  a national  work, 
in  which  every  one  bearing  the  name  of  an  Englishman 
has  an  immediate  and  direct  interest. 

Lord  Goderich,  M.P.,  said' — the  occasion  which  had 
called  them  together  was  one  full,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
of  interest  and  importance.  It  had  been  truly  said  by  the 
noble  lord  who  had  just  sat  down,  that  the  work  of  po- 
pular education  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  which 
we  of  this  generation  can  engage ; and  it  appeared  to 
him  that  this  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  that  had  taken  place  of  late  in  regard  to 
this  question  ; for  they  were  met  for  various  purposes,  all 
bearing,  it  was  true,  upon  one  object,  but  showing  that 
that  object  was  engaging  the  attention  of  English  society 
in  every  class  and  in  every  direction.  The  Society  of 
Arts,  a London  Society  of  long  establishment  and  much 
celebrity,  had  come  down  into  the  North  of  England, 
and  had  especially  selected  Huddersfield  as  the  centre 
of  its  operations,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a scheme 
for  which  he,  for  one,  entertained  the  greatest  hopes  with 
respect  to  the  future  spread  of  education  in  this  country. 
That  Society  represented  on  that  occasion  the  interest 
of  the  general  public  in  this  question,  and  nobly  had  its 
efforts  been  seconded  by  that  local  body  with  which  they 
were  all  so  well  acquainted,  and  whose  annual  meeting 
they  celebrated  that  evening— the  Yorkshire  Union  of 
Mechanics’  Institutes.  There  was  another  fact  which 
was,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  yet  more  important.  They 
had  for  their  chairman  a noble  lord  not  only  distinguished 
by  his  great  talents  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  but  holding  the  position  of  a Cabinet 
Minister, _ representing,  he  thought  he  might  venture  to 
say,  the  interest  which  is  felt  by  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment in  this  question  of  education,  and  filling  himself 
a post  which  answers,  in  some  degree,  to  the  position  of 
Minister  of  Education.  The  noble  lord  had  come  to 
preside  over  that  meeting,  but  although  his  Lordship 
was  there  to  tell  them  of  the  interest  which  our  rulers 
feel  in  this  great  subject,  he  had  come,  not  to  second 
or  propose  to  them  any  scheme  of  Government  assistance, 
but . to  aid  them  in  their  own  voluntary  efforts,  He 
rejoiced  greatly  that  they  should  have  the  honour  of 
being  presided  over  by  his  Lordship  that  evening,  and 
yet  he  ventured  to  think  that,  high  as  this  great  honour 
and  encouragement  was,  they  might  be  able  to  show  to 
Lord  Granville  some  scenes  on  his  visit  to  Huddersfield 
which  would  not  be  altogether  without  advantage  to  him ; 
because  he  thought  that  those  who  ruled  over  this 
country  should  come  down  to  the  country,  and,  mingling 
with  the  people,  learn  what  were  their  feelings.  They 
were  about  to  witness  a scene  most  interesting  in  itself, 
the  distribution  of  those  prizes  which  lay  now  before 
him  to  those  who,  in  the  examinations  of  the.  Society 
of  Arts,  had  won  them  by  their  industry  and  their  intelli- 
gence, and  they  would  see,  if  he  mistook  not,  that  those 
who  had  carried  off  some  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  prizes,  had  been  the  young  men  whose  days  had 
been  spent  in  the  mills  and  warehouses  of  this  district, 
who  had  devoted  their  evenings  to  study,  and  to  study 
that  had  borne  good  fruit.  The  resolution  which  had 
been  placed  in  his  hands  urged  the  importance  of  a wide- 
spread and  general  adoption  of  a system  of  classes  in  con- 
nection with  Mechanics’  Institutions.  He  need  not  say 
much  there  to  impress  the  members  of  the  Huddersfield 
Mechanics’  Institute  with  the  advantages  of  that  system  ; 
it  was  already  the  corner-stone  of  the  Institution.  It  | 
was  by  means  of  those  classes  that  the  Huddersfield  j 


Mechanics’  Institute  had  attained  the  high  position  it  now 
held,,  which  had  entitled  it  most  justly  to  be  held  up  as  a 
model  to  other  similar  Institutions.  The  reading-room 
should  be  subsidiary  to  the  evening  class,  where  the 
working  man  should  he  able  to  go  to  perfect  his  studies ; 
but  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  if  his  knowledge  was  to 
be  sound  and  of  value,  that  he  should  be  guided  by  those 
who  had  preceiled  him  in  the  path.  So  it  was  with 
lectures.  He  had  heard  a most  eminent  lecturer,  Mr. 
Geo.  Dawson,  say  that  the  business  of  the  lecturer  was  not 
to  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  laying  before  his  audi- 
ence, in  the  short  space  of  one  or  two  lectures,  complete 
information,  but  to  present  his  subject  in  an  attractive 
form  so  as  to  induce  his  hearers  to  study  it  afterwards. 
A lecture  which  attempted  to  do  more  than  that  would 
fail  of  its  purpose.  If  these  efforts  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
— -efforts  which  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  Noble  Chair- 
man in  thinking  of  the  greatest  value  and  promise  for 
the  future, — were  to  be  continued,  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a great  extension  of  the  system  of  evening 
classes  in  Mechanics’  Institutes.  Why  was  it  that  Hud- 
dersfield-came  so  well  out  of  this  examination?  He  did 
not  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  though 
he  had  every  reason  to  know  their  ability,  their  love  of 
knowledge,  and  their  intelligence,  possessed  more  of  these 
qualities  than  their  neighbours  ; but  they  possessed  this 
advantage,  that  they  had  long  had  among  them  a 
Mechanics’  Institution  of  which  a distinguished  feature 
had  been  its  classes,  and  that  was  a reason  why  they  had 
been  so  successful  at  these  examinations.  It  had  been 
one  of  the  especial  purposes  of  the  Yorkshire  Union,  for 
a long  time,  to  impress  upon  those  with  whom  it  came 
in  contact,  the  importance  of  this  portion  of  the  benefits 
of  Mechanics’  Institutes.  Often  had  he  heard  that 
opinion  expressed  by  the  able  president  of  that  Union, 
his  friend,  Mr.  Baines  ; and  he  was  very  glad  that,  by 
the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Society  of  Arts, 
this  question  had  been  brought  forward  so  prominently 
that  it  could  be  no  longer  doubted  that  the  impression 
as  to  the  utility  of  these  classes  was  not  confined  to  a 
few,  but  shared  by  those  who  w'ere  most  able  to  speak  of 
the  best  means  of  promoting  the  education  of  the  people. 
He  trusted  that  in  Huddersfield  yet  greater  facilities 
would  shortly  be  afforded  for  carrying  out  that  system. 
They  knew  that  efforts  were  beiDg  made  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a new  Mechanics’  Institute.  In  conclusion, 
Lord  Goderich  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — “ That 
the  evening  classes  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  as  assisting  to 
supply  the  want  of  elementary  instruction,  are  entitled 
to  the  continued  and  increased  support  ol  all  who  are  desir- 
ous of  promoting  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  rising  generation.” 

Mr.  R.  Mono  ETON,  Milnes,  M.P.,  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, and  said,  he  would  go  a little  beyond  some  of  his 
Lordship’s  propositions,  and  say,  that  in  the  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  and  working  of  evening  classes, 
they  had  the  very  first  and  most  important  feature  of 
Mechanics’  Institutions.  Evening  classes,  indeed,  might 
he  regarded  as  the  provincial  colleges  of  the  people. 
These  Institutions  were  for  the  education  of  the  working 
classes — meaning  thereby  those  who  had  at  an  early  age 
to  abandon  their  school  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a living 
by  honest  industry.  The  only  time  at  the  disposal  of 
those  persons  was  after  the  day’s  work  was  done,  and 
their  education  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  Looking 
at  the  progress  of  education  within  fifty  years,  great  as 
had  been  their  social,  political,  and  material  develop- 
ment, which  had  sent  the  English  blood  and  language 
over  the  entire  globe,  yet  there  was  no  development 
more  surprising  than  that  which  met  its  consummation 
that  evening,  where  they  found  employers  of  masses  of 
labour  coming  together  to  promote  the  education  of  those 
by  whose  labour  their  wealth  was  acquired,  and  by  whose 
industry  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  to  be  sustained. 
They  could  all  remember  the  fictions  of  some  years  ago, 

[ where  there  were  two  young  men — one  somewhat  dull 
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and  uneducated  but  industrious ; the  other  studious  and  | 
dreamy.  The  denouement  was,  that  the  industrious  young  i 
man  became  an  alderman,  at  least,  while  he  with  educa-  | 
tion  was  in  all  probability  hanged.  But  employers  of 
labourand  others  had  now  come  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
good  workman  and  the  assiduous  learner  were  not  neces- 
sarily separated.  They  had  seen  that  many  of  those  dis- 
coveries which  had  tended  most  to  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country  had  come  from  those  who  were  employed 
in  daily  labour.  The  day  had  gone  by  when  an  employerof 
labour  would  prefer  the  uneducated  to  the  educated  work- 
man. They  were  all  prepared  to  combine  with  the  Earl 
Granville  in  starting  from  the  point  at  present  attained, 
and  advancing  the  education  of  the  working-classes  as  far 
as  they  could.  They  had  there  not  only  learners  but 
workers  also.  His  Noble  Friend  in  the  chair  was  a 
workman  as  vrell  as  a learner  ; and  the  owner  of  al- 
most the  'whole  of  Huddersfield  w7as  now  behind  His  desk 
in  the  War-Office,  working  almost  as  hard  as  any  clerk 
in  any  of  the  counting-houses  of  Huddersfield.  These 
were  the  things  which  made  Englishmen  proud — these 
were  the  conditions  which  showed  that,  after  all,  great 
as  was  the  separation  of  clashes  in  this  country,  there 
were  great  moral  sympathies  and  great  communion  of 
mental  interests,  which  united  them  together. 

J.  W.  Childers,  Esq.,  supported  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  the  distribution  of 
the  piizes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts  first  read- 
ing the  reports  of  the  examiners,  which  were  given  in 
last  week’s  Journal , p.  520.  For  a list  of  the  prizes  and 
certificates,  see  last  week’s  Journal , p.  523. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  Recorder  of  Birmingham, 
moved  the  following  resolution: — “ That  while  the  ex- 
tension of  instruction  in  the  most  useful  branches  of 
science  and  literature  has  been  materially  aided  by  the 
various  Mechanics’  Institutes  iu  the.  county,  their  gene- 
ral efficiency  has  been  assisted  to  a considerable  extent 
by  the  Yorkshire  Union,  which,  by  the  services  of  a 
paid  agent,  the  publication  of  an  annual  report,  and 
constant  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  several  Institutes 
comprised  in  the  Union,  has  entitled  itself  to  the  sup- 
port of  all  who  desire  to  promote  the  mental  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  community.”  He  said  this  resolution  had 
been  propounded  by  the  leaders  of  those  valuable  insti- 
tutions, and  their  authority  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  high 
as  to  require  no  further  proof  to  entitle  it  to  their  favour- 
able acceptance.  All,  therefore,  that  he  would,  at  that 
hour,  say  upon  the  subject  was  this— that  he  was  quite 
certain,  notwithstanding  some  speeches  which  he  had 
read  in  newspapers  lately,  giving,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
a most  unjustifiable  magnification  (if  they  would  allow 
him  to  coin  a word)  of  Latin  and  Greek — he  wascevtajn, 
when  he  found  such  results. produced,  such  acquirements 
made,  by  a class  who  had  not  the  means  to  give  up  four 
or  five  or  six  years  of  life  to  the  acquirement,  to  any 
great  extent,,  of  Latin  and  Greek,  they  would  say  . that 
the  error  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  great  satirist 
Butler,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (notwithstanding  the 
speeches  to  which  he  had  referred),  had  passed  away. 
The  satirist  complained  that  in  his  daj-- — 

“ He  that  can  but  so  express 

His  want,  of  sense  in  ancient  languages, 

Shall  pass  for  lcameder  than  one 

Who  speaks  iu  strongest  reason  in  his  own.” 

These  young  men  had  laid  up  a stock  of  ideas,  and  they 
had  learned  to  express  those  ideas  in  their  own  language. 
They  cultivated  that  which  to,  an  Englishman  must  al- 
ways he  a language  of  the  highest  importance  and  the 
greatest  value.  Others  seemed  to  him  to  value  lan- 
guages because  they  were  dead — he  would  call  upon 
them  to  value  English  because  it  was  living — because  it 
was  the  language  which  we  must  use  amongst  our  own 
countrymen,  if  wc  wish  to  address  either  their  intellects 
or  their  hearts,  if  we  wish  to  influence  them,  if  we  wisli 
to  move  them,  if  we  wish  to  instruct  them  in  any  way, 
either  for  their  own  interests  or  for  ours.  Other  iustru-  I 


| ments  of  knowledge  roust  he  used  now  and  then.  He 
, had  nothing  to  say  against  them.  God  forbid.  But  the 
| English  language  they  used  every  day,  many  of  them 
every  hour,  and  some  of  them  every  minute  of  their 
lives.  Surely,  then,  Institutions  like  this,  which  call 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  that  tongue,  were  of  in- 
finite importance.  If  the  young  men  whom  he  had  seen 
to-day,  and  whose  triumph  he  had  witnessed  with  the 
deepest  sympathy,  though  he  never  before  peard  their 
names — if  they  would  take  . advice  from  one  whose  name 
probably  they  had  never  heard  before — an  old  man  who 
had  the  strongest  sympathy  in  their  favour— it  would  be 
that  to  their  other  studies  they  would  add  this,  a most 
careful  cultivation  of  their  mother  language.  Let  them 
not,  even  in  conversation,  let  them  not,  even  in  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  the  fireside,  permit  themselves 
to  use  it  carelessly  and  ungrammatically.  Let  them  in- 
crease their  knowledge  of  the  words  of  oul-  language 
by  careful  and  extensive  reading.  This  he  found  many 
of  them  had  already  done.  And  let  them  remember  that 
1:0  language  amid  be  said  to  bd1  really1  acquired' fid  less 
the  scholar  was  able  to  write  accurately  in' that  langtiage. 
Now,  these  Were  very  prosaic  obServatioiiS,  but  they 
might— coming  from  one  who  had  had  the  experience  Of 
a life  now  of  no  short  duration — be  of  some  use)  and  they 
might  be  accepted  and  remembered.  He  thanked  them 
for  the  hospitable  reception  they  had  given'to  a stranger. 
This  was  the  first  time  he  ever  entered  their  town — he 
should  be  very  sorry  to  believe  it  would  be  the  last. 

Mr.  Ak.ro yd,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said, 
lie  would  not,  at  that  late  hour,  trespass  at  any  great 
length  on  their  attention.  The  ladies  had  already  borlie 
their  share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day  at  the  bazaar, 
and  he  was  glad  to  learn  that  they  had  advanced  so 
far  in  the  object  they  had  in  vieiv,  and  had  obtained 
so  much  in  the  important,  step  of  erecting  a new  building 
for  the  Huddersfield  Institution.  As  to  the  advantages 
of  Mechanics’  Institutions,  they  were  admitted  on'  all 
sides,  nor  need  he  dwell  on  the  advantages  which  had 
been  derived  from  the  Yorkshire  Union,  through  “whose 
agency  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  that  Occasion  the 
competition  of  the  Society  of  Arts  examination.  That 
competition  could  not  but  have  the  best  results,  for  it 
was  the  chief  impulse  to  success.  He  was  glad  to  learn 
that  the 1 Huddersfield  Institution,  which  had  always 
stood  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  kingdom,  had  stood  well 
in  the  examination.  He  then  alluded  to  the  zealous 
efforts  of  Mr.  Baines  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  to 
the  excellent  report  presented  by  Mr.  Hole  at  the  morn- 
ing conference,  after  which  he  spoke  of  the  danger,  in 
Mechanics’  Institutions,  of  young  men  taking  a bird’s- 
eye  ' view  of  subjects,  instead  of  investigating  them 
thoroughly;  and  concluded  by  again  reverting  to  the 
discussion  at  the  conference  of  delegates,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  domestic  cducatidn  of  women,  apd  by 
urging  the  importance  of  such  education  as  affecting  the 
present  comfort  and  the  future  welfare  of  the  Working 
classes. 

Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Westhbad,  M.P., ’supported  the  resolu- 
tion, and  said  he  sincerely  sympathized  with  the  objects 
of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes.  They 
owed  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  noble  chairman 
for  coming  down  to  perform  the  duty  which  he  had  per- 
formed that,  evening,  a duty  which, ’Some  thirty  years 
ago,  would  have  been  thought  absolutely  impossible  by 
any  nobleman  in  the  land.  They  were  also • deeply  in- 
debted to  the  liobleman  who  represented  the  West  Hiding, 
for  his  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes 
of  this  country.  They  might  well  feel  proud  at  seeing 
members  of  their  aristocratic  families  bending  their 
minds  and  giving  their  attention  so  earnestly  and  imme- 
diately to  what  concerned  the  well-being  of  the  work- 
ing' classes;  and  he  trusted  that  tpe  Yorkshire  Union  of 
Mechanics’  Institutes  would  go  on  prospering  .and  to 
prosper.  He  reminded  (he  meeting  that  nearly  all  those 
I great  improvements  which  hau  benefited  the  country  had 
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originated  in  the  minuets  of'seB-iaught,  men,  recalling  to 
their  reritpriibrariee  the1  itkmds  of 1 Arfovright,;  Kqyej 
Crompton,  Briridlfey,  and  George  Stephenson,  and  sug- 
gested that1  li  6 -pleasure  could 1 be  gfPlater  than1  that  Arising 
from  furnishing-  the  means  of  bringing  out,  in  the  minds 
of  sueh  iiien,  those  gh-eat  COrtceptidns  which  Cro'd  had  im- 
planted there.  The  late  Lord  Ellesmere,  when  looking 
at  Some  machinery  in  one1 : of  the  mills  at  Manchester, 
and  witnessing  its  wonderful  mechanism,  'and  adaptation 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  used,  said  that  he  had 
examined  it  till  he  -wondered  whether  this  machinery 
was  not  more  intelligent  than  himself.  And  surely 
those  Who'  studied  in  their  Institutions  the  principles  of 
science,  would'  liaturMly  have  their  thoughts'  directed 
from  the1  handiwork  of  man  to  the  handiwork  of  Him 
Wlio  is  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  ; and 

The, Hon.  and  Very  Bev.  the  Dean  of  Rifon, proposed 
the  next  resolution,  as  follows: — “ That  believing  the 
examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  be  capable  of 
affording  a practical  stimulus  to  the  operations  of  Me- 
chanics’ Institutes  by  promoting  emulation  amongst  the 
students  of  adult  glasses,  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its 
thanks  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  to  request  that  the 
good  work  may  be  continued  Lv  an  examination  being 
held  next  year  at  some  convenient  town  in  the  county 
of  York.”  He  said  he  had  so  frequently  expressed  him- 
self upon  subjects  relating  to  these  institutions  that  he 
should  stand  excused,  he  was  sure,  if  he  refrained  from 
troubling  them  with  any  lengthened  observations  that 
evening.  The  resolution  was  a most  gracious  one,  and 
contained  faith,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer.  Formerly 
they  barely  ventured  to  hope  in  their  resolutions,  hut 
now  they  had  got  to  believing ; they  had  reached  the 
point  of  faith.  Having  had  proof  positive  that  all  then- 
anticipations  had  been  founded  on  safe  and  solid  princi- 
ples, they  proceeded  to  thanksgiving,  and  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  gratitude  for  the  extraordinary 
measure  of  assistance  which  they  had  received  from  the 
Society  of  Arts.  F rom  that  they  arrived  at  the  prayer 
that  the,  Society  of  Arts  would  do  next  year  what  they 
had  done  this.  That  Society  had  already  conceded  the 
petition,  so  that  their  prayer  was  answered  even  before 
it  was  uttered.  One  other  remark,  and  he  would  release 
them.  He,  had  received  a,  printed  document  from  Man- 
chester, which  condemned  and  warned  them  against  “ the 
great  sin  of  the  present  day,  the  idolatry  of  unsanctified 
intellect.”  Why,  that  riding  school  was  an  idol  temple ! 
The  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  of  Manchester  was  a 
temple  of  idols,  and  the  Society  of  Arts  was  worse  than 
the  temple  of  Juggernaut!  Well,  he  hoped  that  God 
would  in  his  mercy  overrule  their  efforts  in  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  this  country  so  long  as  that  education 
tended  to  make  them  ungodly ; , but  may  God  bless  then- 
efforts  to  give  to  the  rising  generation  that  education 
which  was  the  best  handmaid  of  religion. 

Sir  John  Richardson  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
expressed  his  warm  sympathy  with  those  who  had  re- 
ceived prizes  and  certificates,  and  said  that  he  had  no 
doubt  those  prizes  and  , certificates,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  evening,  would  give  a most  beneficial 
impulse  to  education,  by  stimulating  future  efforts.  He 
then  referred  to  the  system  of  education  prevailing  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  explaining  its  provisions,  and 
concluded  by  reminding  his  hearers  that  the  world  was 
not  standing  still,  and  that  if  they  did  not  move  forward 
in  the  work  of  education  they  would  be  left  behind  by 
their  younger  brethren  who  possessed  greater  energy  and 
resolution. 

Mr.  Frank  Grossley,  M.P.,  supported  the  third  reso- 
lution. 

Viscount  Goderich  then  took  the  chair,  when 

Mr.  John  Brook  moved,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Tolson  se- 
conded a resolution  conveying  the  best  thanks  of  the 
meeting  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  K.G.,  for  the 


great  ability  and  courtesy  with  which  he  had  performed 
the  duties'  of  chairman,  arid  also  expressing  appreciation 
by'  the  meeting-  of  the  high  honour  which  his  lordship 
had  conferred  'upon  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’ 
Instittites  by  his  presence  bn  this  occasion.  The  motion 
was  adopted  amidst  great  cheering,  the  audience  all 
rising  from  their1  seats. 

Lord  Granville  made  a brief  reply,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings then  terminated. 


MORAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

The  following  letter  lias  been  laid  before  the 
Council,  and  as  the  tenor  of  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  object  and  proceedings  of  this  Society, 
the  matter  lias  been  referred  to  a committee  to 
consider  and  report  thereon  : — 

Sir,— -I  am  desirous  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
Council  of  your  Society  to  a meeting  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  hold  during  the  approaching  month  of  October, 
in  the  town  of  Birmingham. 

It  has  long  been  felt  by  many  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  various  questions  bearing  on  the  moral  and 
social  improvement  of  the  people,  that  this  range  of 
topics  might  be  well  embraced  in  one  general  organiza- 
tion, in  the  same  way  as  the  subjects  of  physical  science 
have  been  grouped  together  by  the  British  Association. 

The  improvement  of  our  laws,  education,  whether  in- 
tellectual or  industrial,  the  reformation  of  criminals,  and 
the  prevention  of  crime,  the  public  health  of  our  towns, 
and  other  topics  of  a similar  nature,  are  all  more  or  less 
connected  together,  and  obtain  support  from'  much  the 
same  class  of  thinkers.  Considered  together  they  would 
probably  be  found  to  elucidate  each  other,  and  the  mutual- 
communication  of  knowledge  might  remove  many  of  the 
present  obstacles  to  improvement. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  meeting,  I may 
mention  that  the  following  sections  are  already  designed  : 

A section  on  Jurisprudence  and  Law  Amendment, 
which  will  be  supported  by  the  Law  Amendment  Society. 

A section  on  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  to 
be  supported  by  the  National  Reformatory  Union. 

A section  on  Education. 

A section  on  Public  Health. 

A section  on  Political  Economy,  Finance  Statistics, 
&c. 

Lord  Brougham  will  preside  over  the  meeting,  and 
will  deliver  an  inaugural  address  on  the  first  day. 

I believe  that  his  lordship  will  be  most  powerfully- 
supported,  and  that  the  various  sections  will  be  well  sup- 
plied with  papers. 

Should  the  meeting  be  as  successful  as  is  anticipated, 
it  is  thought  probable  that  a permanent  association  for 
the  advancement  of  moral  and  social  science,  (under  what- 
ever name  may  be  fixed,)  may  be  organised,  hold  an- 
nual meetings,  and  perhaps  lead  to  a closer  union  in 
London  of  the  various  societies  which  aim  at  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  different  objects  embraced  by  the  pro- 
jected association. 

This,  however,  is  for  the  future : the  present  object 
being  to  obtain  as  influential  and  useful  a meeting  as 
possible ; and  it  is  hoped  that  your  Society  will  assist  by 
recognizing  the  utility  of  the  idea,  dispensing  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  among  its  members,  and  giving  to 
one  or  more  sections  its  powerful  support. 

I am,  &c. 

G.  W.  HASTINGS. 

3,  Waterloo-placc,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.8 
July  22,  1857. 


} 
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NEW  PISTON  WATER  METER, 


The  following  is  a digest  of  a paper  “ On  Recent  Im- 
provements in  Water  Meters,”  read  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Fothergill,  C.E.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  held  in  Manchester,  June  26, 
1S57,  Joseph  Whitworth,  Esq.,  C.E.,  in  the  chair: — 

“ The  paper  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  an  efficient 
measuring  apparatus.  The  average  price  of  gas  might 
be  taken  at  4s.  Gd.  per  thousand  cubic  fleet;  hut  the  price 
of  water,  at  Is.  per  thousand  gallons,  was  Gs.  3d.  per, 
thousand  cubic  feet.  If  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  have 
meters  for  gas,  it  was  equally  necessary  to  have  meters 
for  water,  which  was  dearer.  Meters  might  be  divided 
into  low  and  high  pressure.  The  best  low-pressure 
meters  were  those  by  Parkinson,  of  London,  but  they 
were  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory.  The  attention  of 
engineers  had  been  directed  to  obtain  a correct  and 
durable  high-pressure  meter,  capable  of  registering  the 
quantity  of  water  delivered,  without  lessening  its  pres- 
sure or  velocity.  High-pressure  meters  had  been  classed 
as  inferential  and  positive  meters.  The  well-known 
inherent  defect  in  all  inferential  meters  in  allowing  small 
quantities  of  water  to  pass  without  registration,  was  an 
objection  to  such  machines  which  no  superiority  of 
workmanship  could  remove.  Taylor  and  Siemen’s,  ,and 
Adamson’s  were  the  best  of  this  class,  yet  they  were  not 
free  from  these  defects.  Of  positive  meters,  or  those 
measured  by  capacity,  many  had  recently  been  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  the  diaphragm  ; but,  in  consequence 
of  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  flexible  material 
sufficiently  durable,  they  had  not  been  brought  into 
general  use.  The  nearest  approach  to  practical  efficiency 
amongst  those  using  flexible  material,  was  Chadwick’s 
rotary  meter;  but  although  they  registered  correctly, 
they  had  not  been  found  satisfactory  in  regard  to  dura- 
bility. Several,  by  other  makers,  were  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection of  the  unequal  extension  of  the  flexible  material. 
Amongst  the  piston  meters  were  Kennedy’s,  Worthing- 
ton’s, Jopling’s,  and  Chadwick  arid  Frost’s.  In  Kennedy’s 
meter,  the  racked  piston  rod,  and  the  use  of  Woodcock’s 
patent  rolling  packing,  were  the  distinguishing  features. 
This  meter  was  the  best  which  had  hitherto  been  brought 
into  use ; but  there  was  some  liability  to  stoppage,  by 
the  sticking  of  the  tumbling-lever,  when  the  valve  was 
only  partially  closed,  the  water  being  then  allowed:  to 
pass  unregistered.  There  was  also  necessity  for  lubri- 
cation and  packing,  involving  inspection.  In  Chadwick 
and  Frost’s  piston  meter,  the  latest  and  most  important 
improvements  had  been  effected,  and  the  difficulties 
connected  with  previous  attempts  appeared  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  solved  by  the  invention  or  application  of  a 
compound  fluid  motive  valve,,  actuated  by  the  pressure 
of  the  water,  but  not  concerned  in  i the  measurement. 
The  meter,  consisting  of  a cylinder  and  piston,  with 
Woodcock’s  rolling  packing,  and  other  arrangements', 
was  explained  by  the  aid  of  diagrams.  It  was  com- 
paratively small  in  size,  required  no  lubrication,  had  no 
tumbling  weights,  worked  smoothly,  allowed  no  leakage, 
and  from  an  examination  which  he  had  made,  he  found 
it  to  register  with  a nearer  approach  to  absolute  correct- 
ness than  any  other'.  There  was  one  at  work  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  and  a larger  one,  constructed  to  measure 
8,000  gallons  perhour,  might  be  seen  at  work  in  the  Water 
Works’ Yard,  Town-hall,  Salford,  on  applying  to  Mr. 
Chadwick.  Mr.  Fothergill  then  remarked  that  he 
believed  this  to  be  the  best  meter  at  present  produced, 
and  if  any  one  could  invent  a better,  it  would  afford  him 
pleasure  to  see  it.  The  President  inquired  whether  Mr. 
Fothergill  had  found  any  difference  in  drawing  large 
and  small  quantities  from  it — An  answer  was  given  in 
the  negative.  In  answer  to  a question  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  as 
to  how  long  it  had  been  in  operation,  it  was  replied 
about  three  months.  Mr.  Chadwick  remarked  that 
it  had  only  been  patented  a few  months,  and  was 
brought  forward  earlier  than  was  intended.  After  giving 


seven  years’  attention  to  the  subject  of  water  meters,  he 
was  acquainted,  with  ihq  difficulties,  and  know  that  a 
large  amount  of  durability  was  requisite  in  every  part. 
There  was  a great  want  of  a perfect  meter,  and  he  thought 
this  one  would  prove  to  be  free  from  some  of  the  defects 
which  had  been  referred  to,  as  well  as  economical  in 
construction. 


CULTIVATION  OF  TRUFFLES. 

A pamphlet  has  lately  been  published  in  France  upon 
this  subject,  by  M.  Martin  Ravel,  a well-known,  truffle 
merchant,  which  contains  so  very  original,  and  curious  a 
theory  that  it  has  been  thought  an  outline  of  it  would 
not  prove  uninteresting.  M.  Ravel  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  the  cultivation  of  truffles,  although  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  views  propounded  in  his  work  are 
so  contrary  to  all  the  past  experience  of  naturalists,  that 
they  will  require  very  searching  investigation  before 
being  at  all  generally  received.  M.  Ravel  begins  by 
saying  that  up  to  this  time  naturalists  have  believed  that 
the  truffle  was  an  ordinary  vegetable  product,  and  that  it 
had,  like  other  plants,  its  characteristic  life  and  vegeta- 
tion : but  his  opinion  is  that  the  truffle  is  merely  produced 
accidentally  in  the  vegetation  of  the  oak  by  the  prick  of 
a fly,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  “ truffigene.”  It  is 
admitted  in  natural-  history  that  certain  flies  prick 
certain  plants  in  order  to  produce  excrescences  which 
protect  their  nest  of  eggs,  and  these  excrescences  vary  in 
their  character  according  to  the  different  plants  upon 
which  they  are  produced. 

The  prick  made  in  the  branches  of  the  oak  tree  by  the 
gall-fly  produces  the  gall-nut,  which  contains  gallic  acid  ; 
a similar  prick  made  by  the  “ truffigene,”  in  tire  fibrous 
roots  of  this  tree,  produces  the  truffle.  The  truffle  may 
be  considered  as  a species  of  gall,  produced,  it  is  true,  by 
a different  insect,  and  containing  different  elements,  but 
the  gall  and  the  truffle  are  both  the  work  of  an  insect 
desirous  of  providing  a shelter  for  its  eggs,  and  preparing 
food  for  the  larvre. 

With  regard  to  the  truffle,  the  operation  proceeds  in 
the  following  manner  : — The  “ truffigene”  fly,  that  may 
be  seen  in  winter  constantly  flying  about  the  truffle 
grounds,  and  round  the  oaks  which  produce  the  truffles, 
penetrates  into  the  ground,  reaches  the  fibrous  roots,  and 
pricks  them  at  their  extremity  to  deposit  its  eggs ; the 
prick  causes  a drop  of  milky  fluid  to  ooze  out,  containing 
an  azotized  principle  ; this  slowly  enlarges  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  azote,  which  it  continues  to  receive  from  the 
roots  of  the  oak,  and  it  also  draws  it  from  the  air,  it 
any  fissures  in  the  ground  enable  the  air  to  reach  it.  If 
several  drops  of  this  milky  fluid  touch  each  other  in 
growing,  they  unite  and  form  those  large  truffles.  of 
irregular  and  fantastic  forms,  whose  size  varies  according 
to  the  number  of  truffles  thus  joined. 

The  truffle  being  formed,  the  roots,  wounded  by  the 
“ truffigene,”  die,  and  the  truffle,  thus  abandoned  to  itself, 
grows  and  expands  by  means  of  the  nourishment  afforded 
both  by  the  earth  and  the  air.  M.  Ravel  states  that  all 
who  have  carefully  examined  the  truffle  have  been  unable 
to  discover  in  it  any  germ  or  radicle,  and  he  brings 
this  forward  as  a further  proof  that  it  is  not  , a vegetable 
product. 

It  is  only  some  varieties  of  the  oak  which  produce 
truffles,  and  it  is  said  to  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
those  possessing  this  peculiarity.  One  of  the  surest  signs 
is  the  total  absence  of  vegetation  over  the  entire  space  ot 
ground  covered  by  the  truffle  oak,  and  when  the  truffles 
begin  to  be  produced,  in  the  manner  just  described,  every 
trace  of  grass  disappears. 

A barren  argillaceous  soil  is  believed  to  be  the  best  for 
their  cultivation,  and  M.  Ravel  recommends  acorns  to  be 
sown  in  it,  after  a plan  which  lie  indicates. 

A hole  about  three  inches  deep  is  made  in  the  ground 
with  a conical  shaped  hammer  ; the  acorn  is  placed  in 
this  hole,  and  covered  up  with  earth , which  is  beaten  down 
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firmly  with  the  broad  side  of  the  hammer  : by  this  means 
the  ground  round  it  is  hardened,  so  that  the  rats  cannot 
attack  the  acorn.  The  distance  to  he  left  between  the 
rows  depends  on  the  intention  of  the  cultivator.  If  they 
are  sown  with  the  idea  of  being  transplanted,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  place  the  acorns  in  a line  at  the  distance  of  6 
centimetres  from  each  other,  with  SO  centimetres  between 
each  line.  In  this  way  there  will  be  sufficient  space  for 
the  growth  of  the  plants  until  they  are  fit  to  be  trans- 
planted. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  intended  to 
transplant  them,  a distance  of  15  centimetres  should  he 
left  between  each,  with  3 metres  between  the  rows. 

In  order  that  the  “ truffigene”  fly  may  flourish  and 
produce  abundance  of  truffles,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
truffle  grounds  should  not  be  deprived  of  sun.  As  the 
young  oaks  grow,  therefore,  the  plantation  must  be 
gradually  thinned ; the  consequence  is  that  the  truffle 
ground  is  continually  decreasing,  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  truffles  produced,  for  as  the  “ truffigene”  fly  only  at- 
tacks the  extremities  of  the  roots,  it  is  only  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  occupied  by  the  foots  of  the  tree 
that  the  truffles  are  formed.  M.  Ravel  concludes  by  ex- 
pressing a hope  that  his  method  of  culture  will  be  ex- 
tensively adopted,  as  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  production 
would  thus  be  largely  increased. 


Jjjoinc  ComspnMcL 

— — .<&- 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Sni, — At  the  Annual  Conference,  on  the  24th  June, 
Colonel  Si'kes  stated  that,  “ Another  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered was,  that  the  Examinations  had  been  conducted 
by  gentlemen,  some  of  them  of  the  highest  distinction  in 
literature  and  science,  whose  time  was  most  valuable; 
and,  as  the  number  of  candidates  increased,  it  could  not  ' 
be  expected  that  those  gentlemen  could  continue  to  give 
their  gratuitous  services  on  such  occasions.”  Now,  sir, 
allow  me  to  suggest,  that  it  would  save  much  of  the  time 
and  labour  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  were  they  simply 
to  adhere  to  the  rule,  stated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth  to 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  Board,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Society,  viz. : “ That  no  person  who  is  at 
school  can  be  included  in  the  examinations.” 

On  referring  to  the  list  of  certificates,  I find  that,  out 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  certificates  that  were 
awarded,  eighty-two  were  given  to  persons  actually  at 
school.  The  numbers  in  each  class  I subjoin.  The 
examiners  have,  therefore,  been  devoting  one-third  of 
their  time  to  persons  who  should  not  have  been  included 
at  all.  and  for  whom  Examinations  have  been  instituted 
by  the  College  of  Preceptors.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  most  cases,  these  examinations  are  not  un- 
dergone by  the  boys  on  their  own  account,  but  that  the 
principal  may  be  able  to  point  out  that  so  many  of  his 
pupils  have  obtained  certificates  from  the  Society  of 
Arts.  Of  course,  as  the  Chairman  remarked,  it  would 
hardly  be  convenient  “ to  go  back  to  the  previous  life  of 
every  candidate,  and  inquire  how  he  gained  his  informa- 
tion at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  reason  that  the  time 
of  the  examiners  should  be  taken  up,  and  the  benefits  of 
the  examinations  reaped  by  those  who  avowedly  do  not 
belong  to  the  class  for  which  they  were  instituted. 

To  the*  candidates  themselves  it  matters  little  how 
many  persons  are  examined,  as  far  as  the  certificates 
are  concerned,  as  they  are  absolute,  not  relative : but  the 
case  is  different  with  regard  to  the  prizes,  which  are,  to 
a certain  extent,  competitive,  and  six  out  of  twenty  of 
which  have  been  gained  by  persons  at  school.  These  prizes 
were  established  to  aft'ord  encouragement  to  pupils  of 
institute  classes — and,  if  the  Society  continue  to  examine 
pupils  of  schools , these  latter  should,  in  common  fairness, 
he  excluded  from  competing  for  the  prizes.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a school-boy  can  give  up  the  whole  of 


Ins  time  to  the  preparing  for  the  examinations,  while 
those  who  are  engaged  in  business  have  but  a few  spare 
hours  for  study.  I am,  &c., 

PAUL  BLACKMORE. 

Wandsworth  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 

July  14th,  1857. 


Class. 

Total  No. 

Gained  by  pu- 
pils of  schools. 

Arithmetic  

40 

12 

Book-keeping 

11 

3 

Algebra  

16 

Geometry  

22 

10 

Mensuration  

19 

9 

Trigonometry 

13 

8 

Conic  Sections  

9 

G 

Statics,  &c 

3 

1 

Practical  Mechanics  

Hydrostatics,  &c 

4 

1 

Electricity  

4 

c> 

Heat 

4 

2 

Chemistry  

10 

Botany 

1 

Agriculture 

2 

Political  Economy 

5 

English  History 

5 

i 

Geography  

12 

4 

English  Literature 

8 

1 

Roman  History  and  Latin  

French 

9 

17 

G 

8 

German  

4 

1 

Freehand  Drawing 

1 

Mechanical  do - 

2 

1 

222 

82 

MECHANICS’  INSTITUTIONS. 

Sin, — In  my  last  letter  I commented  on  the  advantage 
and  necessity  of  classes  founded  on  the  principle  of  mutual 

instruction  aswellas  those  of  an  elementary  character,  but 
it  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  attention  of 
managers,  that  in  order  to  insure  success  they  must  con- 
sult the  circumstances  of  their  respective  localities,  not 
only  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  "the  benefits  offered, 
but  also  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  them.  In  places 
where  a large  portion  of  the  population  is  in  receipt  of 
weekly  wages  it  is  advisable  to  receive  weekly  subscrip- 
tions, with  the  twofold  advantage  of  enabling  the  mem- 
bers to  arrange  their  payments  according  to  their  receipts, 
and  also  of  obtaining  a greater  amount  of  subscription, 
the  small  payment  weekly  or  fortnightly  being  less 
felt  than  the  larger  amount  quarterly.  In  few  cases 
should  the  weekly  rates  be  less  than  3d.  for  males  and  2d. 
for  females,  and  for  this  they  should  be  entitled  to  all 
the  advantages  of  the  Institute,  except,  perhaps,  the  ex- 
clusion of  females  from  the  reading-room. 

For  members  in  another  condition  of  life,  such  as 
tradesmen,  clerks,  and  others,  the  rates  should  not  be 
less  than  2s.  6d.  quarterly.  A plan  has  been  pursued 
with  great  success  in  some  Institutes,  of  giving  the  privi- 
lege to  larger  subscribers  to  nominate  a pupil  to  classes 
on  the  payment  of  Id.  a week  for  every  guinea  payed 
annually  by  the  subscriber.  It  often  enables  a large  em- 
ployer to  reward  a deserving  boy,  and  the  privilege  is 
valued  by  the  subscriber,  who  thus  enjoys  a kind  of  pa- 
tronage of  the  recipient  of  the  advantage,  and  also  of 
the  Institute  in  the  augmentation  of  its  funds. 

With  reference  to  the  selection  of  teachers,  in  most 
small  towns  and  villages  there  are  national  schoolmas- 
ters, who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  small 
addition  to  their  income  which  the  teaching  of  evening 
classes  would  obtain  for  them,  and  they  might  be  mate- 
rially assisted  by  such  gratuitous  aid  as  the  committee  of 
the  institute  could  supply.  It  is,  however,  in  no.  case 
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advisable  to  rely  upon  gratuitous  teachers,  as  in  elemen- 
tary classes  especially  it  is  of  primary  consequence  to 
maintain  punctuality,  and,  however  zealous  gratuitous 
teachers  may  be,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will 
forego  every  other  call  upon  their  time  to  attend  to  a 
self-imposed  duty. 

Another  point  deserving  of  attentive  consideration  is 
the  proper  supervision  of  class  instruction,  so  that  it  shall 
become  of  practical  benefit  to  the  members.  It  is  a great 
mistake  to  treat  pupils  of  classes  as  independent  members. 
Their  previous  acquirements  should  be  examined  into,  and 
they  should  then  be  placed  in  such  classes  as  will  be 
most  likely  to  carry  them  onward  in  mental  improve- 
ment. There  are  many  young  men  ignorant  of  almost  the 
first  steps  to  knowledge,  scarcely  able  to  read  or  write, 
who  j7et  have  a strong  desire  to  enter  at  once  into  the 
mysteries  of  mathematics,  and  feeling  a great  difficulty 
in  signing  their  names,  are  ambitious  of  shining  in  conic 
sections.  Such  ambition  may  be  creditable  to  the  pupils, 
but  its  gratification  is  not  judicious  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  Where  the  number  of  members  is  large  the 
classes  for  arithmetic  should  be  divided  into  gradations, 
and  the  advance  from  one  division  to  a higher  one  should 
be  made  the  reward  of  diligence  and  application.  By 
this  means  would  be  required  a more  systematic  teaching 
than  generally  prevails,  and  it  would  soon  be  valued  by 
those  who  at  first  might  feel  the  irksomeness  of  the 
restraint. 

The  time  occupied  in  class  instruction  should  not  ex- 
ceed two  hours,  and  writing  and  arithmetic  might  be 
taught  in  the  same  room  on  the  same  evening,  by  oc- 
cupying the  first  hour  with  writing,  and  the  second  with 
arithmetic,  the  change  being  made  with  all  the  pupils 
at  once.  As  the  pupils  become  more  proficient  they  might 
commence  in  algebra,  or  such  other  studies  as  their  own 
inclinations  will  direct  them  to,  and  gradually  classes 
might  be  formed  of  pupils  trained  in  the  Institute  with 
especial  reference  to  the  examinations  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  It  is,  however,  advisable  that  in  every  Mechanics’ 
Institute  there  should  be  a periodical  examination  of 
class-pupils,  and  small  prizes  awarded  for  proficiency. 
It  would  operate  as  a stimulus  to  application,  besides 
assisting  to  promote  a better  attendance,  as  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  Institute  wouldbecome  more  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  however,  would  require  a vigilant  superintendence 
on  the  part  of  the  committee,  and  a constant  reliance  on 
the  practicability  of  that  success  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  industry  and  perseverance.  EPHRA. 
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Dorchester. — On  Tuesday  evening,  the  14th  July, 
the  Rev.  II.  Moule  delivered  a lecture  on  “The  Con- 
nection of  Mutual  Improvement  Societies  with  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,”  at  the  Town-hall,  before  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  Dorchester  Working  Men’s  Mutual 
Improvement  Society.  After  a few  introductory  obser- 
vations, the  rev.  gentleman  remarked  that  the  import- 
ance of  the  connection  of  such  a society  as  this  with  the 
Society  of  Arts,  would  be  made  plainer  perhaps  if  he 
should  dwell  a little  on  the  objects  with  which  men 
should  enter  it  or  support  it.  Some  of  its  supporters 
seemed  to  him  to  have  very  limited  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. it  was  very  important  to  do  so,  they  said,  in  order 
that  young  men  might  be  kept  from  the  public  house. 
So  it  was.  As  a result  it  was  very  important.  Still, 
this  was  but  a limited  view  of  the  improvement  of  young 
men,  and  the  effect  of  such  a limited  view  was  evil. 
This  object  being  of  a negative  character,  so  was  the 
proposed  mode  of  attaining  it.  For  instance,  he  had 
heard  one  such  supporter  of  their  society  strongly  recom- 
mend the  light  reading  of  tire  day,  another  recommend 


a draught  board,  another  a backgammon  board.  Now, 
to  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  evil  tendency  of  some  of 
these  modes  of  spending  time,  it  surely  was  trifling  with 
tlie  great  subject  of  mutual  improvement.  The  true 
light  in  which  to  regard  this  subject  was  that  of  recover- 
ing lost  opportunities — making  up  for  lost  time.  Hitherto 
the  time  allotted  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
working  man  was  too  short,  and  that  time  by  many  of 
them  had  been  wasted.  Some,  on  reaching  the  age  . of 
manhood  could  read  but  little,  or  indifferently;  few 
perhaps  could  write  well ; fewer  still  could,  spell  correctly; 
fewer  still  again  could  express  themselves  properly,  or 
reason  justly.  Now,  surely,  for  a person  in  either  of 
these  conditions  to  be  spelling  out  a novel  or  a weekly 
tale,  or  to  spend  his  evening  in  a game  of  draughts  or 
backgammon,  under  the  name  of  a Mutual  Improve-, 
ment  Society,  would  be  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  his  boy- 
hood and  greatly  to  delude  himself.  But  more  than 
this,  every  day  seemed  to  make  it  more  necessary  in 
the  business  of  life,  that  men  should  learn  to  observe 
correctly,  to  reason  correctly,  to  form  principles,  and  to 
carry  them  into  action.  Now,  with  sugh  objects  before 
him,  what  a pity — should  he  not  even  in  this  light  say, 
what  a sin? — to  waste  the  little  time  a mechanic  could 
command,  either  in  fictitious  reading  or  in  more  pastime; 
or  in  talk  often  empty,  and  discussion  often  unprofitable, 
from  the  very  want  of  real  information  and  of  fixed 
principles  in  some,  if  not  most,  of  those  engaged  in  it. 
But  some  would  say,  it  was  very  hard,  after  a long  day 
of  hard  work,  to  sit  down  again  on  the  school  bench  and 
work  at  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  So  it  would 
be  unless  they  had  a definite  and  proper  object  in  view. 
What,  then,  should  that  object  be?  He  would  try  to 
tell  them.  Not  learning  for  learning’s  sake,  nor  for 
mere  gratification.  The  object  should  be  simply  that 
professed  by  their  society — improvement ; but  improve- 
t ment  that  should  not  rest  in  selfish  enjoyment — improve- 
ment. that  should  benefit  their  condition,  that  should 
benefit  the  condition  of  their  class,  that  should  either 
render  the  station  of  life  in  which  God  had  placed  them 
more  pleasant,  or  give  them  an  opportunity  of  rising1. 
And  this  object,  to  be  aimed  at  in  dependence  on  God  in, 
a course  of  diligent  studious  effort,  he  delighted  to  hold 
out  to  the  working  man  and  his  children.  It,  was  just 
as  legitimate  an  object  for  him  as  for  those  above  him, 
and  it  was  therefore  delightful  to  him  (Mr.  Moule)  that 
such  an  influential  body  as  that  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
had  now  for  two  years  entered  on  that  course  of  ex- 
amination which  lie  would  now  bring  before  them,  as 
being  in  exact  accordance  with  this  view — as, encouraging 
the  workman  to  study,  and  to  improve  himself  with  the 
prospect  of  improving  his  condition.  Mr.  Moule  then 
proceeded  to  give  details  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  its 
examinations,  which  he  drew  principally  from  two  lec- 
tures on  “ How  to  Learn,  and  What  to  Learn,”  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Booth.  In  according  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Moule,  two  of  the  members  promised  that  the  proposal 
to  torm  a connection  with  the  Society  of  Arts  and  estab- 
lish classes  should  receive  full  consideration. 

Newport. — An  interesting  ceremony  recently  took 
place  here  in  connection  with  the  Iron  and  Coal,  Masters’' 
Association  for  the  diffusion  of  education,  when  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  distributed  money  prizes  to  the 
amount  of  between  £80  and  £90,  and  varying  from  £2 
downwards,  together  with  a number  of  church  services, 
bibles  and  prayer-books,  to  more  than  100  but  of  219 
children,  who  had  been  examined  by  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Bellairs  and  J.  Bowstead,  Esq.,  two  other  Majesty’s  in- 
spectors of  schools,  and  who  were  selected  from  various 
schools  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  county.  The  Iron 
and  Coal  Masters’  Association  is  composed  of  the  iron 
manufacturers  and  colliery  proprietors,  who  are  actuated 
by  a praiseworthy  desire  to  induce  parents  to  keep  tbeir 
children  at  school  longer  than  at  present  is  usual,  owing 
to  the  early  age  at  which  children  become  a source  of 
profit  to  their  families.  The  scheme  upon  which  the 
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Monmouthshire  Association  is  based  has  been  received 
with  much  favour  in  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  Birming- 
ham, and  elsewhere.  In  Monmouthshire,  although  es- 
tablished less  than  a twelvemonth,  the  association  has 
met  with  large  support  and  sympathy  from  all  classes, 
and  the  subscriptions  have  been  very  liberal.  The  course 
of  examination  comprised  the  four  simple  and  compound 
rules  of  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  needlework,  to  which  were  added  exercises 
in  the  Scripture  and  Catechism.  The  ages  of  the  chil- 
dren ranged  from  eight  to  fourteen.  The  qualifications 
which  entitle  a child  of  either  sex  to  compete  are,  the 
production  of  certificate  from  a teacher  that  a school 
has  been  attended  176  days  during  the  preceding  year — 
that  the  candidate  is  of  good  character,  and  his  parents 
employed  in  the  works  of  a member  of  the  association. 
The  expenses  of  the  children  and  masters  attending 
from  their  several  districts  were  paid  by  the  association. 


Erratum. — In  the  last  number  ol  the  Journal , page  524, 
col.  2,  line  5,  for  “Huddersfield  Mechanics’ Institution,  Thomas 
Walker  (E),”  read  “ Otley  and  Shipley  Mechanics’  Institution, 
Thomas  Walker  (E).” 


151 . Bills — Offences  against  the  Person. 

152.  Malicious  Injuries  to  Property. 

153.  Forgery. 

154.  Coinage  Offences. 

155.  Accessories  and  Abettors. 

156.  Larceny,  <fec. 

157.  Libel. 

158.  Railways  (Ireland). 

160.  Crowded  Dwellings  Prevention. 

161.  Town  Bye  Laws  Revision. 

Delivered  on  July  30 tli. 

170.  Oxford  City  Election  Petition— Minutes  of  Evidence. 

159.  Bills — Insurance  Companies  (amended). 

162.  Deer,  Game  and  Rabbits. 

163.  Joint  Stock  Companies  (Lords  amendments). 

166.  General  Board  of  Health  Continuance. 

165.  Wills,  &c.,  of  British  Subjects  Abroad  (amended); 

Delivered  on  July  316 't. 

106  (1).  Marriages  (England and  Wales) — Return. 

138.  Oxford  University — Ordinances. 

139.  Cambridge  University — Two  Statutes. 

204.  Education  (Ireland) — Annual  Report. 

219.  Indian  Army — Return. 

169.  Pontefract  Election  Petition — Minutes  of  Evidence. 

164.  Bills — Clerks  of  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  (amended). 

167.  Smoke  Nuisance  (Scotland)  Abatement  (amended). 

Delivered  on  August  ls£  and  3rd. 

195.  Falkirk  Election  Petition — Minutes  ofEvidence. 

213.  Clock  Tower  (New  Houses  of  Parliament)— Returns  of  the 
amount  in  weight  of  Gold  Leaf  used. 

197.  Income  Tax,  &c.,  London — Return. 

201.  Excise  and  Customs — Return. 

168.  Bills— Police  (Scotland)  (amended). 

169.  Prisoners  Removal. 

172.  Burial  Grounds  (Scotland)  Act  (1855)  Amendment. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 


SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

Tar.  No. 

Delivered  on  July  23rd. 

38  (7)  Civil  Services  Estimates — Class  7. 

155.  Hong  Kong — Papers. 

173.  Hop  Grounds— Return. 

178.  Spirits  (Ireland) — Returns. 

179.  Ordnance  Survey  (Durham  and  Northumberland)— Return. 

138.  Bills— Illicit  Distillation  (Ireland)  (amended). 

139.  Representative  Peers  (Ireland). 

141.  Boundaries  of  Burghs  (Scotland). 

142.  • Copyright  Acts  Consolidation. 

143.  - — County  Court  Judges  (Falconer  and  Yates’s  Salaries). 

India  (Mutinies  in  the  East  Indies) — Papers. 

Delivered  on  July  24 th. 

166.  East  India  (Bengal  Military  Fund) — Correspondence. 

179(1).  Ordnance  Survey  ^Cumberland  and  Westmoreland)— Re- 
turn. 

190.  Vessels  and  Tonnage,  (fee. — Return. 

194.  East  India  (European  Troops) — Correspondence. 

200.  Militia  Estimates — Report  from  Committee. 

202.  Public  Debt — Account. 

140.  Bills — New  Zealand  Government  Act  Amendment. 

145.  Sale  of  Waste  Lands  (New  Zealand). 

148.  Constables  (Detached  parts  of  Counties). 

Delivered  on  July  25th  and  27 th. 


«.c  / cu  vu,  out,//  tout  UJIU,  mil. 

49  (2).  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  (30th  June,  1857). 
135.  East  India  (Territorial  Revenues  and  Disbursements) 
counts. 

38.  Civil  Services  Estimates— General  Abstract. 

161.  Oyster  Fisheries  (British  Islands  and  France)— Return. 
165.  Barracks,  &c.— Return. 

180.  Coinage — Account. 

210.  Ordnance  Survey  (Scotland)— Amended  Estimate. 

149.  Bills — New  Zealand  Loan  Guarantee. 


-Ac- 


144. 

147. 

150. 


145 

152 

192 


Oaths  Validity  Act  Amendment. 

Burial  Act  Amendment  (as  amended  in  Committee 
and  on  re-commitment). 

Election  Petitions  (amended). 

Delivered  on  July  28 th, 

I'iuance  Accounts — Classes  1 to  8. 

New  Government  Offices — Copy  of  a Letter. 

Ecclesiastical  Corporations  Bill  and  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
<fec.,  Bill — Report  from  Committee. 

209.  East  India  (Railways) — Return. 

40.  Civil  Contingencies — Corrected  pages. 

146.  Bill— Agricultural  Statistics. 

India  (Mutinies  in  the  East  Indies) — Appendix  to  Papers. 
Delivered  on  July  29 th. 

67  (1).  Dover  Mail  Packet  Contract— Amended  Return. 

188.  Army  Promotions — Return. 

189.  Army  Medical  Expenses  (Militia) — Returns. 

206.  Sligo  Borough  Election  (Mr.  Somers’  Petition)— Report  from 
Committee. 

303.  Breakwaters,  <&c.— Return. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 
applications  for  patents  and  protection  allowed. 
[From  Gazette , July  31.] 

Dated  24 th  June , 1857. 

1758.  Hamilton  Henry  Fulton,  and  Thomas  Bodley  Ettey,  8,  Great 
Queen- street,  Westminster — Increasing  the  traction  and 
hearing  surface  of  carriage  wheels. 

Dated  25 th  June , 1857. 

1784.  Joseph  Arthington  and  Henry  Smith,  Huddersfield — Improve- 
ments for  the  better  illumination  of  the  Davy  lamp. 

Dated  2nd  July , 1857. 

1852,  Jean  Baptiste  Meeus,  Arlon,  Belgium— An  improved  method 
of  multiplying  motive  power,  and  transmitting  it  to  a shaft 
or  other  mechanism. 

Dated  3rd  July , 1857. 

1854.  Matthew  Clark,  Alexandria,  Dumbarton — Improvements  in 
the  preparation  of  cloth  for  Turkey  red  dyeing. 

1856.  Charles  Topham,  Hoxton — An  improved  apparatus  for  raising 
and  forcing  liquids. 

1858.  John  Fordred,  Stoke  Newington — Improvements  in  treating 
and  purifying  water. 

1860.  John  Edmund  Gardner,  453,  Strand — Improvements  in  illu- 
minated clocks,  and  in  the  apparatus  employed  for  lighting 
the  same. 

1862.  John  Agar  and  William  Agar,  Bury— Improvements  in  watches 
and  keys  for  the  same. 

Dated  Ath  July , 1857. 

1864.  Robert  Gibson,  Joseph  Gascoigne,  and  Samuel  Gibson,  Hun- 
slct,  Yorkshire— Improvements  in  boilers  for  generating 
steam. 

1866.  Michael  Henry,  17,  Fleet-street. — An  improved  machine  for 
cleaning  and  crushing  grain.  (A  communication.) 

1 868.  George  Grantham  and  Henry  Sharp,  Liverpool — Improvements 
in  working  the  valves  of  steam-engines. 

Dated  Gth  July , 1857. 

1872.  William  Munt,  16,  Charter  House-lane,  Smitlifield — A shank 
to  he  attached  to  all  descriptions  of  buttons,  to  he  called  an 
eylot  shank. 

Dated  1th  July , 1857. 

1874.  Charles  Faulkner  and  David  Faulkner,  Birmingham — Im- 
provements in  gun  and  pistol  barrels,  and  in  cannons,  and  in 
furnaces  for  the  same. 

1876.  William  Dawes,  Wellington,  Salop — Improvements  in  tbc 
pistons  of  steam  engines. 

1878.  Richard  John  Badge,  Newton-heath,  near  Manchester — Im- 
provements in  railway  chairs. 

1880.  Frederick  Bousfield,  20,  Hereford- terrace,  De  Beauvoir- town — 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

1882.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  39,  Rue  de  l'Eclii- 
quier,  Paris— Certain  improvements  in  apparatus  for  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  which  apparatus  is  also  ap- 
plicable for  uniting  other  articles  together.  (A  communi- 
cation.) 

1844.  Peter  Hyppolyte  Gustave  Berard,  323,  Rue  St.  Denis,  Paris— 
Improvements  in  manufacturing  and  applying  concentrated 
collodion. 
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1886.  William  Smith,  Kettering,  Northampton— Improvements  in 
horse  hoes  and  drills. 

1888.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street— Improvements 
in  vices.  ( A communication.) 

1890.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet- street — Improvements 
in  connecting  carriages  and  waggons  on  railways.  (A  com- 
munication. ) 

Dated  Sth  July , 1857. 

1892.  William  Edmondson  Jones,  Glades  Spring,  Virginia,  U.S.— 
An  improvement  in  trees  of  riding  saddles. 

1 894.  George  Green,  Whitehorse-lane,  Mile-end-road — Improvements 
in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  casks,  barrels,  and 
other  similar  articles. 

1896.  Jules  Joseph  Henri  Brianchon,  Paris — Improvements  in  colour- 
ing and  ornamenting  glass,  porcelain,  earthenware,  and  other 
ceramic  substances. 

1898.  Harry  Nicholas  Nissen,  Mark-lane— An  improved  method  of 
making  impressions  similar  to  water* marks  upon  paper. 

1900.  Louis  Albert  Bahn,  Greek-street,  Soho — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  and  application  of  certain  metallic  alloys. 

1902.  Nicholas  Marshall  Cummins,  Annmount,  Cork — Improved 
means  for  indicating  the  proximity  of  icebergs.  (A  commu- 
nication.) 

Dated  Oth  July-t  1857. 

1904.  Arthur  Dobson,  Belfast— Improvements  in  machinery  or  ap- 
paratus to  be  used  in  bleaching,  washing,  starching,  airing, 
and  finishing  fabrics,  and  in  sizing  yarns. 

1906.  John  Holley  Swan,  16,  Royal  Exchange  - square,  \ Glasgow- 
Improved  machinery  and  steam  engine  for  crushing  quartz 
and  other  hard  substances,  and  for  amalgamating. 

1908.  John  Julius  Clero  de  Clerville,  Ncwman-street— Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  oil-cloth  and  imitation  leather. 
(A  communication. ) 

1910.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — An  improve- 
ment in  propelling  ships,  boats,  and  other  vessels.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

1912.  William  Mann,  City  of  London  Gas  Works — An  improved  ar- 
rangement of  steam  boiler,  gauge  cocks,  and  registering  ap- 
paratus connected  therewith. 

1914.  Thomas  Lewis  and  Henry  Parrish,  Birmingham,  and  Robert 
Martin  Roberts,  Dolgelly,  Merionethshire— Improvements 
in  the  separation  and  extraction  of  copper  from  its  ores. 

Dated  10 ch  July , 1857. 

1916.  Eastwood  Eastwood,  Burnley,  Lancashire — Improvements  in 
picker  bands  for  looms 

1918.  Thomas  Vicars,  senr.,  Thomas  Vicars,  jun.,  Thomas  Ashmore, 
and  James  Smith,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bread,  biscuits,  and  like  articles,  and  in  the  ma- 
chinery connected  therewith. 

1920.  David  Hope,  Bishop  Auckland,  Durham — An  improved  method 
of  preventing  one  train  from  running  into  another  on  rail- 
ways. 

1922.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street— Apparatuses 
for  scouring  or  extracting  oil  and  grease  from  wools  and 
woollen  fabrics,  and  for  extracting  gum  and  gummy  matter 
from  silk.  (A  communication.) 

1924.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane — Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  furnaces  and  steam  boilers.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

1926.  William  Smith,  Little  Woolstone,  near  Fenny  Stratford,  Bucks 
— Improvements  in  steam  engines  for  giving  motion  to  agri- 
cultural implements. 

1928.  George  Dyson  and  Thomas  Harrison,  Tudhoe  Iron  Works,  near 
Ferry-liill,  Durham — An  improvement  or  improvements  in 
steam-engines. 

1930.  John  Chanter  and  David  Annan,  Bow,  Middlesex— Improve- 
ments in  furnaces  when  moveable  bars  arc  used. 

Dated  1 \th  July , 1857. 

1937.  Bernard  Denizot  and  Charles  Flipps,  39,  Rue  de  l’Eohiquier, 
Paris — An  improvement  in  the  construction  of  railway 
breaks. 

Dated  14 th  July , 1857. 

1955.  James  Webster,  Birmingham— An  improvement  or  improve- 
ments in  safety  valves. 

1957.  Jeffries  Kingsley,  16,  Bedford-squarc— Obtaining  or  applyin 

primary  motive  power,  namely,  the  water  of  a river,  which 
causes  a vacuum  in  an  exhausting  receiver,  which  may  be 
transferred  by  tubes  to  other  machines  causing  water  and 
ores  to  be  raised  from  mines,  likewise  causing  the  steam 
engine  to  be  superseded,  water  being  cheaper  than  coals. 

1959.  Gustavus  Palmer  Harding,  Jewin-street — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats,  caps,  and  other  coverings  for  the  head 

1961.  Thomas  Mosdcll  Smith,  Hammersmith — Improvements  in  the 
preparation  of  materials  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
candles. 

Dated  15 th  July , 1857. 

1963.  Frangois  Moulin,  Lyons,  France— A new  improved  railway 
brake. 

1965.  John  Henry  Quick,  Pimlico — An  improved  hat. 

1967.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleot-strect— Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  bonnets,  and  other  coverings  for 
the  head.  (A  communication.) 

1969.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields— Improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  marking  or  imprinting  cha- 
racters on  paper  and  other  fabrics.  (A  communication.) 

1971.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s  inn-fields — Improvements 
in  sewing  machines.  (A  communication.) 


Im- 


Dated  \0th  July ,1851. 

1973.  Jaynes  Wright,  10,  Alfred-place, ' NewjpgtOn-c^u^e^ 
provements  in  th6  manufacture  of  gas.  1 * ' * • *> 

1975.  William  Armand  Gilbee,  4,  South-street,  Finsbury — Improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  fatty  matters  for  the  manufacture 
of  candles  and  night  lights.  (A  communication.) 

1977.  George  Samuel  Mathews,  61,  Wardour- streefe--Tmprovements 
in  railway  breaks. 

Dated  11  th  July,  1857. 

1979.  John  Avery,  32,  Essex- street,  Strand — Improvements  in  steam 
engines.  (A  communication.) 

1981.  Joseph  Russell,  Woodlands-road,  Blaokheath,  HenVy  William 
Spratt,  Granville -park,  Lewisham,  and  YY  illiam  Press,  16, 
Stepney  Causeway,  Commercial-road  East— A certain  new 
method  or  methods,  or  new  improvement  or  ^pro^pmenfs 
in  the  construction,  application,  and  use  of  machinery  for 
propelling  boats,  ships,  or  vessels  of  ap,y  class  or  denomina- 
tion.  , t , - — 

1983.  Thomas  Foxall  Griffiths,  Birmingham— An  improv'einent  or 
improvements  in  shaping  metals.  ,,  , , . . 

1985.  Thomas  Clones  and  John  Macintosh,  Aberdeen,  N.B. — Im- 
provements in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  bottling  or  sup- 
plying vessels  with  fluids. 

1987.  Samuel  Ramsdcn,  Hunslet,  near  Leeds^Improvements  in  the 
construction  and  fixing  of  window  sashes. 

Dated,  1 8th  July , 1857. 

1989.  Augustus  Dacre  Lacy,  Hall-house,  Knayton,  Yorkshire,  and 
William  Collett  Ilomcrsham,  Adelphi-terrace— Ijn^rQve- 
ments  in  machinery  for  ploughing  and  cultivatihg'laiid  by 
steam  or  other  suitable  motive  power. 

1993.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane— Improved  ma- 
chinery for  cutting  metals  or  other  hard  substances.  (A 
communication.) 

Dated  20th  July , 1857. 

1997.  George  John  Newbery,  Straitsmouth,  Greenwich— Improve- 
ments in  window  blinds. 

2001.  Thomas  Restell,  New  Kent-road— Improvements  in  breech- 
loading fire-arms,  and  in  fastening  the  barrels  of  fire-arms  to 

2003.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane— Improvements 
in  reaping  and  mowing  machines.  (A  communicutionQ  . v 

2005.  Henry  Vennor  Cowham,  Skeffiing,  Yorkshire — Improvements 
in  machinery  for  breaking  or  pulverising  land. 

2007.  Samuel  Butler,  Nottingham— Improvements  in  the  mahufkc- 
ture  of  ornamental  bobbin  net,  or  twist  lace. 

Dated  2\st  July,  1857. 

2009.  George  Parsons,  Martock,  Somerset — Improvements  in  thrash- 
ing machines  known  as  combined  thrashing  machines. 

2011.  Andrew  Scott,  15,  Charlotte-terrace,  Copenhagen-strCet,  Is- 
lington— Improvements  in  stops  for  gates  and  doors. 

2013.  Josef  Mohr,  Vienna— Improved  machinery  for  propelling  ves- 
sels. 


Invention  with  Complete  Specification  Fiemo. 

Jean  Jacques  llouvert,  and  Francois  Isidore  Jean  Pascal,  Paris 
—Improvements  in  smoke-preventing  apparatus.— 23rd 
July,  1857. 
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July  31  st. 

289.  William  Hargreaves. 

294.  Daniel  Iloworth. 

297.  William  Henry  Holding 
and  James  liobertCaBbay. 
Florentin  Garand. 

William  Green. 

William  Greenslado  and 
James  Wood. 

Thomas  Howard. 

John  Talbot  Pitman. 

407.  Joshua  Horton,  junr. 

414.  Isaac  Blackburn  and  Ro- 
bert Blackburn. 

447.  William  Robinson  Jackson. 
465.  Jean  Baptiste  Pascal. 

644.  William  Holland. 

751.  Modestc  Anquetin. 

923.  William  llcnry  Box. 

1030.  Thomas  Robert  Winder. 
1101.  Henry  Heald. 

1118.  William  Crightonand  l’cter 
Foxcroft. 

1248.  Peter  Fairbairn  and  Tho- 
mas Marsden. 

1260.  Jules  Alexandre  Petiet. 

1302.  Caleb  Taylcv. 

1303.  Charles  Edward  Darby. 


August  \th. 

57.  Charles  Frederick  Claus. 
338.  Henry  Myers,  Charles  As- 
kew, and  John  Askew. 
351.  Charles  Crickmay. 

355.  Joseph  Skertchly. 

378.  Abel  Stokes. 

429.  Noel  Clayton  Smith. 

431.  John  Lawson  and  Stephen 
Cotton. 

433.  Richard  Houcllin,  juWr. 

467.  Frederick  Burnett  Hough- 
ton. 

510,  Joseph  Robinson. 

704.  William  Maliin. 

749.  William  Edward  Newton. 
807.  Henry  Dolby  and  Edwin 
Thomas  Dolby. 

911.  George  Lowry. 

1156.  John  Thomas  Way. 

1357.  George  Woodward  Morseli. 
1533.  FordinandOharlos  Warlic. 
1617.  Thomas  Ilalc. 
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1686.  Joseph  Grech  and  William 
Jackson. 

1847.  William  Edward  Newton. 


July  llt/i. 

1681.  Henry  Waldnck. 

1708.  Edward  Hallen. 

1709.  Louis  Player  Miles. 

July  28 th. 

1665.  Richard  Johnson. 


July  31  st. 

1787.  William  Kennard. 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  14,  1857. 


NOTICE  TO  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Council  having  purchased  from  the  Messrs. 
Longman  a number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s 
Reports  on  Industrial  Instruction,  for  the  use  of 
the  Institutions  in  Union,  the  Secretary  will  be 
prepared  to  send  copies,  free  of  charge,  to  any 
of  the  Institutions  applying  to  him  for  them. 


THE 

SOCIETY’S  VISIT  TO  MANCHESTER. 


In  accordance  with  the  original  notices  of  the 
Society’s  intention  to  visit  Manchester,  the  mem- 
bers who  had  applied  for  their  cards  arrived  in 
that  city,  with  their  friends,  on  Monday,  the  3rd 
instant.  The  officers  were  in  attendance  to 
meet  them  at  the  reception  rooms  in  George- 
street,  Manchester,  which  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  had  kindly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  Local 
Committee,  with  Mr.  George  Peel  and  Mr. 
Henry  Newall,  the  Honorary  Local  Secretaries 
of  the  Society  for  Manchester  and  Rochdale, 
afforded  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
the  following  Programme,  which  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  members  on  their  arrival : — 

PROGRAMME. 

Monday,  August  3. — Reception  Room,  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society’s  Rooms,  3G,  George-street,  Man- 
chester. Members  and  their  friends  are  requested  to 
register  their  addresses  in  Manchester. 

Tuesday,  August  4. — Visit  to  the  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  August  5. — Excursion  to  Saltaire,  Titus 
Salt  and  Co.,  (Worsted  and  Alpaca. ) To  Leeds  : Mar- 
shall and  Co.  (Flax),  and  Peter  Pairbairn  and  Co., 
Engineers.  To  Halifax:  James  Akroyd  and  Sons 
(Worsted).  A special  train  will  leave  Victoria  Station 
(Lancashire  and  Yorkshire),  at  a quarter  to  nine  o’clock, 
on  Wednesday  morning.  Fare  8s.  to  Halifax,  Bradford, 
Leeds,  and  back.  The  railway  from  Bradford,  on  the 
Midland  line,  to  Saltaire,  will  be  charged  in  addition. — - 
the  distance  is  about  six  miles.  Persons  wishing  to  join 
the  excursion  on  Wednesday  must  enter  their  names  as 
early  as  possible  on  Tuesday.  At  eight  o’clock  the  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  are  invited  to  a soiree,  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Mosley-street.  The  Society’s  card  to 
be  shown  on  entering.  Ladies  are  invited.  Evening 
dress. 

Thursday,  August  G. — Visit  to  Mills,  &c.,  in  Man- 
chester and  the  neighbouring  towns.  Rochdale — Bright 
and  Co.  (Carpet  Works),  Kelsall  and  Kemp  (Flannel), 
Radeliffe  and  Sons  (Cotton  Shed)  ; Oldham — Platt 
Brothers  (Engineers) ; Middleton — Thomas  Dickins  (Dye 
Works  and  Silk  Reeling).  The  train  will  leave  Victo- 
ria Station  (Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Line)  for  Roch- 
dale.at  8.40,  arriving  at  9.5,  returning  from  Rochdale 
to  Middleton  Junction  at  1.21,  arriving  at  1.37,  whence 
parties  can  visit  Oldham  or  Middleton  by  train. 


Friday,  August  7. — Visit  to  the  Exhibition.  The 
Society’s  Dinner  will  take  place  at  four  o’clock  precisely, 
at  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  Building ; Thos.  Bazley, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Tickets,  8s.  6d.  each,  to  be  obtained  at 
the  Reception  Room,  George-street ; the  Art  Treasures 
Hotel,  Aytoun-street,  near  the  Infirmary  ; and  also  at 
Mr.  Deane’s  Office,  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  Building. 
Members  are  requested  to  take  their  dinner  tickets  before 
mid-day  on  Thursday,  at  the  latest.  Ladies  will  be 
present  at  the  dinner.  Morning  dress. 

Saturday,  August  8. 

List  of  Places  to  be  Visited. 

***  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  members 
have  not  permission  to  visit  works  where  a manufacture 
is  carried  on  of  a similar  character  to  any  in  which  they 
may  be  engaged,  or  may  be  personally  interested. 

Armitage,  Sir  Elkanah  and  Sons,  Cotton  Mills,  Pen- 
dleton, by  Greenwood’s  omnibus  to  the  Pendleton  termi- 
nus. To  be  seen  at  half-past  2 each  day  except  Saturday. 

Akroyd,  James  and  Sons,  Worsted  Mills,  Halifax. 
Wednesday’s  excursion. 

Armitage  and  Ward,  Cotton  Mills,  Rodney-street, 
top  of  Jersey-street,  Ancoats,  Manchester.  One  mile 
from  Piccadilly  cab-stand.  Before  one  o’clock  in  the 
day. 

Athemeum  : Reading-room, Bond-street, Mosley-street. 

Bellhouse,  Edward  T.  and  Co.,  Iron  Works,  “Eagle 
Foundry,”  Hunt-street,  Oxford-street,  Manchester,  near 
Oxford-road  Station. 

Bradshaw  and  Hammond,  Print  Works,  Levenshulme. 

Bright,  Brothers,  Carpet  Works,  Rochdale. 

Cheetliam’s  Library,  Hunt’s  Bank,  near  the  Cathedral. 
Open  from  ten  to  five  o’clock. 

Dickins,  Thomas  and  Co.,  Spring  Vale  Dye  Works, 
Middleton.  Six  miles  from  Manchester  by  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway,  or  by  Greenwood’s  omnibus 
from  Shudehill. 

Dcvoge,  Z.,  Jacquard  Machine  Maker,  1,  Sycamore- 
street,  Oldham-road,  Manchester. 

Exchange,  Royal:  News  Room,  Market-street. 

Fairbairn,  William  and  Sons,  Iron  Works,  Canal-street. 
Any  time  from  nine  a.m.  to  one. 

Fairbairn,  P.,  and  Co.,  Iron  Works,  “Wellington 
Foundry,”  Leeds. 

Fletcher,  S.  Son  and  Co.,  Warehouse,  Parker-street, 
Manchester,  behind  the  Infirmary. 

Free  Library,  Byrom-street,  Camp  Field,  end  of  Dean, s- 
gate.  Open  from  ten  a.m.  to  nine  p.m. 

Hoyle,  Thomas,  and  Co.,  Mayfield  Print  Works,  Bux- 
ton-street,  London-road,  Manchester.  Printed  forms  of 
orders  will  be  required,  and  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Warehouse,  58,  Mosley-street.  Time  : between  nine  and 
eleven  in  the  morning,  and  two  and  four  in  the  afternoon. 

Houlds worth,  Thomas  and  Co.,  Cotton  Mills,  Newton- 
street. 

Infirmary,  Royal. 

Kershaw,  Leese,  Sidebottom,  and  Co.,  Cotton,  India 
Mills,  Stockport.  Heaton  Norris  nearest  station  ; seven 
miles  from  Manchester.  Wish  to  be  informed  on  what 
day  the  visit  will  be  made.  W arehouse,  Portland-street, 
next  to  the  Queen’s  Hotel. 

Lockett,  Joseph,  Sons,  and  Leake,  Strangeways  En- 
graving Works,  between  10  and  1 a.m.  and  3 and  5 p.m., 
on  all  days  but  Saturdays. 

Mather  and  Platt,  Iron  Works,  Salford. 

Muir,  William  and  Co.,  Toolmakers;  Iron  Works, 
“ Britannia  Works,”  Strangeways. 

Marshall  and  Co.,  Flax  Mills,  Leeds.  Wednesday’s 
Excursion. 

Museum,  Peel  Park. 

Molineaux,  Webb,  and  Co.,  Flint  Glass  Works,  Kirby- 
street,  Manchester.  These  Works  are  near  Messrs.  Wil- 
liam Fairbairn  and  Sons,  Parr,  Curtis,  and  Co.,  and 
Peel,  Williams,  and  Co.  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  the 
best  days. 
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Nasmyth,  James,  and  Co.,  Iron  Works,  “ IMclgc water 
Foundry,”  Patricroft.  Six  miles  from  Manchester  by 
rail  from  Victoria  Station. 

Oxford-road  Twist  Company,  Cotton  Mills,  Man- 
chester. 

Philips,  J.  and  N.,  and  Co.,  Warehouse,  35,  Church- 
street. 

Pender,  John,  and  Co..  Warehouse,  Mount-street. 

Parr,  Curtis,  and  Co.,  Iron  Works,  Chapel-street. 

Peel,  Williams,  and  Peel,  “ Soho  Iron  Works,”  Pol- 
lard-street. 

Platt,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  Machine  Makers,  &c.,  Old- 
ham. Six  miles  from  Manchester,  by  Lancashire  and 
York, shire  Railway,  Victoria  Station. 

Percival,  Yates,  and  Vickers,  Flint  Glass  Works,  Jer- 
sey-street, Ancoats.  Tuesday  or  Thursday  best  days. 

Peel  Park  Museum  and  Library,  Crescent,  Salford. 
By  omnibus  from  Market-street. 

Portico  Library,  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 

Potters  and  Norris,  Warehouse,  1,  George-street, 
Manchester,  behind  the  Infirmary. 

Richmond  and  Chandler,  Agricultural  Implement 
Works,  Salford. 

Eadeliffe,  Samuel,  and  Sons,  Cotton  Mills,  Rochdale. 
Thursday  preferred.  By  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail 
to  Rochdale. 

Ragged  Industrial  Reformatory  Schools,  1,  St.  John’sr 
parade,  Manchester.  Children  are  kept  at  Ordinary  school 
work  until  twelve  at  noon,  and  from  two  to  five  is  set 
apart  for  industrial  occupation.  J.  T.  Bryan,  Governor, 
wishes  to  be  informed  what  day  the  visit  will  be  made. 

Sharp,  Stewart,  and  Co.,  Engineers,  Oxford-road.  Not 
more  than  ten  in  a party,  who  would  walk  through  in  i 
an  hour. 

Salt,  Titus,  Sons  and  Co.,  Worsteds,  &o.,  Saltaire, 
Bradford.  Wednesday’s  excursion. 

Seedley  Printing  Company  (Print  Works),  Seedley, 
Pendleton.  Two-and-a-half  miles  distant,  and  may  be 
conveniently  reached  by  Greenwood’s  Omnibuses,  leaving 
Market- street  every  quarter-of-an-hour. 

Sykes,  Richard,  Bleach  Works,  Stockport. 

Spence,  P.,  Alum  Works,  Pendleton.  By  Greenwood’s 
omnibus  to  the  terminus  at  Pendleton.  These'woiks are 
near  Sir  Elkanah  Avmitage  and  Sons’  Cotton  Mills.' 

Watts,  S.  and  J.  and  Co.,  Warehouse,  Fountain-street ; 
and  their  new  warehouse  now  erecting  in  Portland- 
street. 

Whitworth,  Joseph  and  Co.,  Tool  Makers,  lion  Works, 
Chorlton-street,  Portland-street,  Manchester. 

AValton,  James  and  Co.,  Cardmakers,  Denton.  Train 
to  Stockport  Station  ; Cab  to  Bredbury.  Cast  Iron  Mill, 
five  stories  high,  and  school,  two  stories  high.  It  will 
he  the  best  to  form  a party,  and  go  direct  by  omnibus ; 
about  seven  miles. 

Water  Works  (Man  Chester  Corporation),  by  Man  Chester. 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Line. 

(Here  followed  a list  of  the  principal  hotels  and  dining 
rooms.) 

In  addition  to  the  above  programme,  Mr.  J.  0. 
Deane,  General  Commissioner  for  the  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition,  kindly  drew  up  for  the 
use  of  the  members  the  following  suggestions  for 
their  guidance  in  examining  the  collection  : — 

Visit  of  the  Socrurv  of  Arts  to  tiie  Aut  Tkea- 
sultEs  Exhibition,  August  5tii,  18-17. 

Refer  to  the  Ground  Plan  on  the  lack  of  the  Catalogue. 

Upon  entering  the  building  at  the  general  entrance, 
(“astern  end,  turn  to  the  left,  and  proceed  up  the  Gallery 
of  Ancient  Masters  to  its  western  end,  saloon  A,  which 
contains  specimens  of  earlier  German,  Classic,  and  Italian 
art.  S epe/r/e  13  of  the  Catalogue.  Then  return  to  Vesti- 
bule I,  which  contains  exclusively  Italian  and  early 
Spanish  pictures,  page  27 ; thence  to  Saloon  B,  page  30, 


which  contains  pictures  by  the  Venetian  and  .Bolognese 
Masters  arranged  chronologically.  Then  into  Vestibule 
2,  page  50,  which  is  devoted  to  Spanish  Art  and  the 
works  of  Murillo.  Thence  to  Saloon  C,  page  51,  which 
contains  pictures  by  French,  Flemish,  and  Spanish 
Masters.  Leaving  the  gallery  by  the  door  at  which  you 
entered,  proceed  to  the  Clock  Gallery  by  the  neaypst 
stair-case,  where  there  is  a miscellaneous,  collection  , of 
Ancient  Masters,  page  GO.  ,,  , 

Passing  by  the  clock  to  the  south  side,  there  arq  Jjofje 
specimens  of  the  modern  French  School,  page,  105, in- 
cluding some  of  Ary  Schaeffer’s  most  celebrated  paintings. 
Leaving  this  gallery  by  the  opposite . stairca.se  to  which 
you  entered,  you  proceed  to  the  gallery  of  Mqdern  Masters 
by  the  first  entrance  to  the  right,  which  leads,  info 
Saloon  I),  page  77,  where  are  exhibited  paintings  by. the 
earlier  English  "Masters;  proceed  then  to  Vestibule  ;3, 
page  85,  Saloon  E,  page  87,  Vestibule  4,  page, 96  Saloon 
F,  page  88,  which  contain  pictures  by  Modem  Masters. 

The  British  Portrait  Gallery  commences  in  the  centre 
hall,  near  the  staircase  over  the  book  stall,  with  a por- 
trait of  Henry  IV,  page  111,  ami  terminates at:  the, stair- 
case opposite,  immediately  over  the  medal  press,, opposite 
the  book  stall. 

Saloon  H is  at  the  western  end  of  the  building,  and  is 
entered  from  the  south  side  of  the  transept,  ; it  contains 
Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  and  the  pictures  contributed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  page  GG.  This  Saloon  leads 
to  tire 

Water  Colour  Gallery,  which  oontaius  the  “, Long- 
Gallery,”  and  two  adjoining  rooms.  The  Water  Colour 
Gallery  commences  page  190,  picture  number  423,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Oriental  Court.  The  two  small 
rooms  leading  from  the  “ Long  Gallery”  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  building,  are  respectively  devoted  to  the  works 
of  the  Earlier  Masters  in  Water  Colours  and  to  Turner’s 
Drawings.  i /) 

From  the  li  Long  Gallery”  you  enter  the  Oriental 
Court.  Thence  through  the  transept  to  the  gallery  oyer 
the  hook  stall,  where  will  be  found  the  collection  ' of 
minaturcs,  page  207.  Next  to  these,  in  this  gallery,  are 
the  engravings,  photographs,  and  on  the  opposite;  side  the 
original  drawings,  for  the  examination  of  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  procure  a Supplemental  Catalogue. 

The  Armour,  collected  by  the  late  Sin  Samuel  McyRclc, 
page  154,  will  be  found  under  where  the  Portrait'  Gallery 
commences;  on  the  screen  against  the  staircase  is  his 
portrait.  Case  I.  south  side,  contains  armoury  and  arms  ; 
on  the  opposite  side,  in  case  L,  are  arranged  the  Douce 
Ivories.  i . 4 

The  General  Museum  of  Art  will  be  found  collected 
and  arranged  in  the  glass:  cases  in  the  central  hall,  com- 
mencing at  case  A,  page  137,  near  the  entrance,  pf  the 
Ancient  Gallery.  Case  B,  page  140,  contains  enamels. 
Case  C,  page  142,  contains  porcelain.  CasoU,  page  144, 
contains  oriental  china.  Case  E.  page  445,  contains 
Majolica  ware,  &e.  Case  F,  page  1 48,  contains  specimens 
of  the  goldsmith’s  art,  and  metal  work.  Case  II,  page 
149,  contains  sculpture  in  bronze,  terra  cotta,  &e.  Qase 
I,  page  151,  contains  carvings  in  ivory.  The  cases  Q;  R, 
S,  T,  and  U,  contain  the  Government  contributions  from 
the  British  Museum  and  Marlborough-liouse,  known  as 
the  Bernal  collection.  Proceeding  up  the  central  hall, 
by  the  glass  casos,  you  enter  the  court  containing  the 
Soulage  collection,  of  which  a catalogue,  can  be, obtained 
in  tho  court. 

The  first  class  refreshment  room  adjoins  the  open  oQurt 
near  the  Botanical  Gardens. 

The  second  class  refreshment-room  is  near  tlx;  railway 
entrance:,  and  is  accessible  from  the  transept  by  the, large 
tent.  1 1 1 b , : i 1 1 1 

Entrance  lo  the  Botanical  Gardens  Gd.,  return  to  tho 
Exhibition,  except  to  holders  ol  season  tickets,  Is. 

Members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  will  be,  allowed  to 
visit  Her  Majesty’s  reception  room,  on  presenting  their 
, cards. 
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On  Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.,  the  members  were  occupied 
in  visiting  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition. 

On  Wednesday,  the-  5th,  upwards  of  80  members  and 
friends  of  the  iSoiicty  left  Manchester,  at  a quarter  before 
nine  o’cibelt,  arid  proceeded  by  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway  to  Bradford,  and  thence  to  Saltaire,  where 
they  were  received  by  Mr.  Titus  Salt  and  his  son,  and 
courteously  shown  over  the  whole  of  their  extensive  and 
magnificent  works.  A luncheon  was  then  served  in  the 
dining-room  adjoining  the  counting-house  of  the  works. 
The  party  next  proceeded  to  Lefeds,  where  some  of  the 
members  visited  the  works  of  Messrs.  Marshall,  llax- 
spinners,  and  others  went  to  see  the  machine  works  of 
Mr.  Peter  Fairbairn.  A special  train,  leaving  Leeds  at 
four  o’clock,  brought  the  party  back  to  Manchester.  At 
eight  o’clock,  a soiree  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  to  which  the  members  and  their 
friend's  had  been  invited.  The  time  occupied  in  the 
above  visits  and  the  arrangements  on  the  railway  did  not 
permit  an  inspection  of  Messrs.  Akroyd’s  worsted  mills. 

On  Thursday,  the  majority  of  the  members  occupied 
themselves  in  visiting  the  mills,  &c..  in  Manchester 
and  the  neighbouring  towns.  At  8.40  a.m.,  a train 
started  for  Rochdale,  where  the  party  visited  the 
Carpet-works  of  Messrs.  Bright  and  Co.,  the  Flannel- 
works  of  Messrs.  Kelsall  and  Kemp,  and  the  spacious 
Cotton-shed  of  Messrs.  Radcliffe  and  Sons-.  Front  Roch- 
dale one  portion  proceeded  to  Oldham,  to  inspect  the 
Machine-shops  of  Messrs.  Platt,  Brothers,  whilst  the  other 
portion  proceeded  to  Middleton,  and  went  over  the  Dye- 
works  and  Silk-reeling  establishment  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Dickins.  The  party  was  hospitably  entertained  by  this 
gentleman.  Another  train,  at  9.45,  conveyed  a number  of 
the  members  to  Bolton,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
factory  of  Messrs.  Gardner  and  Bazlev,  cotton-spinners, 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Bazloy  accompanied  the 
party  over  Ills  works,  and  afterwards  entertained  them  at 
luncheon.  The  schools  in  connexion  with  these  mills 
excited  much  interest.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  William 
Fairbairn  entertained  the  Vice-Presidents,  members  of 
the  Council,  and  the  Secretary  at  dinner. 

On  Friday,  the  7th,  the  Society’s  Dinner  took  place  at 
the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  Building.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Thomas  Bazley,  Esq.,  president  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester;  Sir  John  Richard- 
son, F.R.S. ; the  Mayors  of  Salford,  Bolton,  Stockport, 
Preston,  Oldham,  and  Ashton  ; Mr.  William  Fairbairn, 
F.R.S. ; Mr.  Thomas  Fairbairn,  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  ; Messrs. 
Joseph  Glynn,  F.R.S.,  George  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S.; 
Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  Mrs.  Booth;  Messrs.  Matthew  Marshall, 
Thomas  Winkworth,  and  Miss  Winkwortli;  Messrs. 
Roger  Fenton,  Edmund  Potter,  Joshua  Radcliffe, 
Alger,  R.  L.  Chance,  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.,  S.  Sterne 
(Ashton),  D.  Chadwick,  R.  T.  Faunt.leroy,  Thomas 
Clegg,  J.  Dillon,  J.  Vavasour,  Id.  Newall,  T.  Dickins, 
P.  Palmer,  W.  B.  Simpson,  W.  Muir,  J.  Hambleton, 
John  Wilson,  Dr.  Watts,  &e.  Grace  having  been  said 
by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 

The  Chairman  proposed  “ The  Queen,”  which  was. 
drurik  with  the  usual  honours.  He  next  proposed  “ The 
Prince  Consort,  the  President  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family.” 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  “ The  Society  of  Arts.” 
He  said  this  Society  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  commu- 
nity in  that  great  district.  They  came  here  as  the 
pioneers  of  progress,  on  a pilgrimage  to  this  palace  of 
the  treasures  of  art,  and  he  ventured,  on  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Manchester,  to  thank  them  for  their  pre- 
sence on  this  occasion.  The  Society  had  had  a youthful 
existence  of  more  than  a century,  and  yet  he  believed 
its  career  was  only  in  reality  beginning.  But  a century 
ago  the  Society  indicated  what  we  still  felt  the  need  of, 
a national  and  general  education.  The  Society  felt  then, 


as  wo  felt  now,  tiiat  the  mental  resources  of  the  people 
of  this  country  required  to  be  developed,  and,  therefore, 
they  came  among  us  spreading  intelligence,  and  en- 
couraging us  to  proceed  with  all  the  energy  in  our  power 
in  promoting  the  common  instruction  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  also  the  superior  instruction,  by  means 
of  art-,  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  community.  From 
1754  to  1857,  the  career  of  the  Society  of  Arts  had 
been  one  of  continuous  and  uninterrupted  applica- 
tion to  the  great  and  solid  interests  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  it  was  only  doing  them  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  acknowledge  the  services  they  had  rendered. 
In  1851  they  promoted,  most  successfully,  the  Great 
Exhibition,  which  shone  like  a beacon  through  the  civil- 
ised world,  and  attracted  alike  the  people  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  And  the  material  interests 
of  Lancashire  had  not  been  overlooked  by  the  Society  of 
Arts.  After  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  Prince  Consort 
suggested,  and  the  Society  of  Arts  adopted  the  sugges- 
tion, that  comments  should  be  given,  in  the  shape  of 
lectures,  on  the  branches  of  industry  that  were  displayed 
in  the  Exhibition,  and  that  called  forth  some  remarks  con- 
nected with  the  industry  that  employed  the  people  of  Lan- 
cashire. The  subject  of  cotton  had  not  been  neglected,  but 
the  Society  had  been  the  constant  friend  of  the  promotion 
of  an  increased  supply.  He  was  glad  to  see  his  friend  Mr. 
Clegg  present,  who  had  done  so  much  to  promote  the 
growth  of  cotton  in  Africa,  and  he  believed  that  they 
owed  Mr.  Clegg’s  presence  amongst  them  to  the  services 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  especially  in  reference  to  an  in- 
creased supply  of  cotton.  He  hoped  that,  as  this  was  a par- 
ticularly practical  age  in  which  we  were  privileged  to 
live,  that  the  labours  of  the  Society  of  Arts  would  be 
directed  to  everything  that  could  tend  to  develop  the 
mechanical,  moral,  social,  and  mental  progress  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  Chairman  then  alluded  to 
the  certificates  of  merit  granted  by  the  Society  of  Arts, 
end  expressed  a hope  that  the  Society  would  have  the 
co-operation  of  the  people  of  Manchester  and  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  the  great  objects  it  had  in  view, 
the  promotion  of  the  arts,  science,  and  manufactures. 
The  toast  having  been  drunk, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Booth  responded.  He  said  it  was  true 
the  Society  of  Arts  was  a very  old  Society,  and  he  might 
perhaps  illustrate  what  the  chairman  had  said  by  calling 
to  mind  one  or  two  of  those  matters  in  which  the  Society 
might  be  said  to  have  done  the  state  some  service.  It 
was  peculiarly  proper  lie  should  first  call  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  exhibition  of  paintings  in  this 
country  was  held  in  1760,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  the  artists  of  London  having  resolved  to  raise  a 
sum  for  purposes  of  charity  by  the  annual  exhibition  of 
their  works.  This  was  followed  by  another  of  a similar 
character  in  the  next  year.  The  consequence  was,  that 
two  years  afterwards  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Painting  was  laid.  A charter  was  sub- 
sequently granted,  in  which  it  was  expressly  stated  that 
while  it  should  cultivate  the  art  of  painting,  it  should 
not  infringe  on  the  arts  connected  with  manufacture  or 
commerce.  The  Society  of  Arts  was  the  first  to  stimu- 
late the  production  of  wine  in  Australia,  having 
offered  a prize  for  the  first  specimen  which  was  brought 
to  this  country.  The  Society  also  introduced  gut-ta 
percha,  after  specimens  originally  sent  from  Singapore 
had  been  declared  valueless,  and  returned.  He  might 
mention  many  other  matters,  but  he  must  refrain.  He 
might  say,  however,  that  the  true  province  of  the  Society 
was  not  to  work  out  details,  hut  to  be  the  expounder  of 
new  principles,  and  leave  the  application  of  those  princi- 
ples to  others.  The  Society  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
the  principle  of  international  competition  and  compari- 
son, first  exhibited  in  that  great  display  of  the  industry 
of  nations  which,  as  it  was  the  most  original  in  its  con- 
ception, so  it  was  the  most  successful  in  its  results.  The 
Society  was  the  first  to  show  the  country  an  educational 
exhibition,  such  aswas  nowbeing  shown  at  South  Kensing- 
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ton.  The  Society  had  also  established  the  Trade 
Museum.  It  was  in  that  way  that  the  Society  was 
calculated  to  do  the  greatest  service.  The  Society  had 
in  former  times  encouraged  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commercc^of  this  city  of  Manchester  ; but  the  day  had 
long  gone  by  when  any  society,  any  voluntary  associa- 
tion, or  even  the  Government  could  encourage  either 
the  manufactures,  the  arts,  or  the  commerce  of  this 
locality.  It  would  be  impertinence  in  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  presume  to  do  so.  Was  not  the  glorious  display  by 
which  they  were  surrounded  a proof  of  the  promotion  of 
art  in  this  locality  ? Did  not  these  forests  of  chimneys  dis- 
play the  manufactures  of  Manchester  ? And  did  not  the 
railways  which  run  from  this  centre  towards  every  point  of 
the  compass  bear  witness  to  the  extent  of  her  commerce? 
Dr.  Booth  then  referred  to  the  interesting  meetings  he 
tiad  attended  at  Huddersfield,  in  connection  with  the 
certificates  of  merit  presented  to  the  deserving  members 
of  the  Mechanics’  Institutions,  and  said  that  he  did  not  see 
why  the  Society  of  Arts  should  be  any  longer  exclusively 
a metropolitan  institution  ; he  did  not  see  why  it  might 
not  visit  annually,  in  succession,  the  large  towns  in  the 
kingdom  in  the  same  way  as  the  British  Association  did. 
There  were  men  of  great  originality  of  thought  and  of 
patient  research  residing  in  the  country,  who,  at  the  So- 
ciety’s provincial  discussions,  might  throw  new  light  on 
many  of  the  subjects,  in  the  consideration  of'  which  the 
Society  of  Arts  were  now  engaged.  These  men  could 
not  be  expected  to  spend  their  time  and  money  in  attend- 
ing the  usual  weekly  meetings  of  the  Society.  The  So- 
ciety might  be  divided  into  sections,  have  papers  read, 
reports  made,  and  discussions  held,  on  questions  of  com- 
merce, the  colonies,  inventions,  education,  sanitary  im 
provements,  and  the  like.  Thus  a week  in  autumn  might 
be  passed  pleasantly,  and  not  without  instruction.  But  as 
lie  was  now  speaking  only  his  own  individual  sentiments, 
he  would  not  enlarge  on  this,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would 
be  a second  era  in  tire  progress  of  the  Society,  He 
concluded  by  remarking  that  Manchester,  besides  its 
pre-eminence  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
had  claims  upon  the  respectful  attention  of  tire  Society 
of  Arts,  because  there  the  first  provincial  literary  and 
philosophical  society  in  the  kingdom  was  established— 
and  because  it  was  a city  equally  pre-eminent  in  litera- 
ture and  science,  as  in  manufactures  and  commerce.  He 
had  to  propose  “ The  literature  and  science  of  Manches- 
ter,” coupling  with  the  toast  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester. 

The  Lord  Bishop  acknowledged  the  toast,  and  called 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  paucity  of  the  at- 
tendance of  the  working  classes  at  the  Exhibition.  It 
was  not  that  they  were  not  interested  in  it,  but  because 
they  had  not  been  properly  educated  to  appreciate  its 
treasures.  He  would  impress  upon  the  Society  the 
necessity  of  giving  greater  instruction  in  art,  and  pro- 
viding some  means  for  making  the  schools  of  art  more 
intellectual,  and  furnishing  the  students  with  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  records  of  the  past,  which  would 
enable  them  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
scene  which  they  attempted  to  pourtray  on  canvas.  After 
passing  a panegyric  upon  the  late  Bishop  Blomfield,  his 
iordship  said  he  referred  to  his  deceased  friend  now,  be- 
cause he  had  occupied  an  office  w'hich  had  been  for  years 
a sinecure,  and  with  respect  to  which  the  Society  of  Arts 
should  earnestly  urge  upon  the  attention  of  those  who 
elected  to  it,  the  necessity  of  making  it  efficient.  Why 
were  the  professors  of  the  Royal  Academy  never  per- 
mitted to  lecture,  except  on  painting  and  sculpture  ? It 
was  true,  there  had  been  the  discourses  of  Reynolds, 
Phillips,  Opie,  and  Flaxman,  on  subjects  connected  with 
art,  and  why  should  not  the  highest  branch  of  historical 
art  be  duly  developed  by  the  person  appointed  to  teach 
history  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  England  ? He  hoped 
this  subject  would  receive  the  attention  which  it  de- 
served. 

Mr.  Josr.ru  Glynn  proposed  the  health  of  “ The  mem- 


bers of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Art  Treasures 
Exhibition,” which  was  responded  to  by  ' ' 

Mr.  Thomas  Fairbairn,  the  chairman,  who  ’^id'thfe 
committee  had  done  all  in  their  *power  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  Exhibition,  butr  thefe  must'b18’it5lf’ha;Jt”a; 
million  of  people  brought  to  Manchester  bhfdid  the' in- 
hibition closed ; and  he!  hoped  the  rdiltvaV  ctt&pdili^ 
would  bring  the  people  from  all  paMs  of  the  eountfj*  afc 
as  low  a rate  as  would  be  remunerative.  MU  Eairhaifn 
concluded  by  proposing  ‘‘The  Mayors  of  ‘ Mkhclje^r 
and  Salford,  and  the  neighbouring  municipalities!*’ 

The  Mayor  op  Salford  acknowledged  tlife.'tBast. 90  0 

Mr.  Wixkworth  said  thafas  one  of  the  vice-president^' 
he  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  the  chairman,  who-ds 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manchester, 
emphatically  represented  in  that  great  city  the  special 
objects  of  the  Society,  namely,  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  The  interests  of  .humanity  were  powerfully 
subserved  by  the  correct. wording  of  those  trueprinciples 
of  political  economy  which  w|ere  professed  hydhat  import- 
ant association,  for  it  was  upon  their  greater  orless  adop- 
tion that  the  mdral,  social,  and  intellectual  welfare  of 
the  community  at  large  mainly  depended.  The  claims  of 
Mr.  Ba/.ley  to  the  esteem  of  that  assembly  were  too 
well-known  and  appreciated,  as  well  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zen., as  by  the  members  of  the  Society  of  ArtB.then  pre- 
sent, to  render  a more  extended  noticed!  them  neeessu:/  ; 
they  had  to  thank  him  for  the  readiness  witfi  wfilclflie 
had  consented  to  preside  on  this  occasion,  and  for  the 
intelligent  and  agreeable  manner  in  which  he  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  ofMhat  position.  Mr.  Winlcworth 
concluded  by  proposing  uhe  health  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Bazley,  in  replying,  proposed  “ The  Ladies,”  and 
called  upon  the  Mayor  of  Ashton  to  respond. 

The  Mayor  of  Asuton  returned  thanks.  . . 

Mr.  William  Fairbairn  then  proposed'  “Mfe- Foster, 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,”  and  Mr.  Foster 'Ac- 
knowledged the  compliment. 

Saturday,  the  8th,  the  members  visited  Peel  Park 
and  Museum,  the  Salford  Free  Library,  and  various  mills 
and  establishments  in  Manchester,  and  thus  terminated 
the  Society’s  visit. 

Those  members  of  the  Society  v»ho  were  pre- 
sent during  the  visit  to  Manchester,  and  “who 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  various  mills  and  manufactories,  so  liberally 
thrown  open  for  their  inspection,  cannot  fail  to 
have  been  impressed  with  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  periodical  visits  of  a similar 
character,  to  the  various  manufacturing,  districts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  opportunities  thus  af- 
forded to  the  Society  of  witnessing  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  industries  of  the 
country,  the  introduction  of  ne\W  raw  products, 
and  the  modification  in  the  treatment  of  those 
already  known, — opening  up  new  sources  of  em- 
ployment,— would  enable  the  Society  more  effec- 
tually to  promote  the  great  objects  for  which  it 
was  established.  , tr 

; i ahPL/o 

CONNECTION  FOR  GAS,  WATER,  AND  STEAM 

ti?es;,i  ; *° . w 9B0| 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Phillips,  of  West  Smithfield,  have 
recently  patented  an  expeditious  and  economical  method, 
of  connecting  pipes  or  tubes,  which  is  said  to  obviate,  by 
very  simple  means1,  the  defects  of  those  plan  snow  commonly 
in  use — namely,  the  common  socket  pipes,  with  lead  and 
yarn,  and  the  turned  and  bored  joints.  The  first  ot  those 
is  expensive,  taking  both  labour  and  time,  and  has  also 
the  great  disadvantage  of  always  requiring  a fire.  The 
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joints  are  sound  only  so  long  as  they  remain  undisturbed, 
and  the  lead  being  neither  compressible  nor  adhesive,  in 
the  event  of  the. earth  settling  and  th,e  consequent  sink- 
ing. of1  the  pipes,  it  becomes  loosened  in  the  socket,  and 
leakage  ;epsues,  In  the  method,  with  turned  and  bored 
joints,  when  the  ground  settles,  the  pipes  in  many  instances 
break,,  and  if  this  does  not  take  place,  there  is  always  a 
great  amount  of  leakage, ; the  pipes  must  also  be  laid 
in  a very  perfectly  straight  line,  which  is  in  itself  a great 
disadvantage. 

In  this  invention,  all  thesq  disadvantages  are  stated 
to  be  remedied  by  . a very  simple  process.  The  pipes 
are  all  cast  with  both  epds  alike,  that  is,  with  two 
spigot  ends  (^ee  .figure  1),  , Where,  the  ends  of 

\ .mfrorfwmM  jo  so-rammoJ  'lo  EiglnunlO  a fit 


Kg.  3. 


iu  figure  1 , and  to  enclose  the  gasket,  as  shown  in  figure  2. 
The  following  is  the  process  of  fastening  together  the 
pipes  : — Place  the  ends  of  the  pipes  together,  as  at  figure 
1,  either  straight  or  ou  the  bevil,  as  may  be  required, 
and  so  as  to  rest  steadily  in  their  places.  Measure  a 
piece,  of  gasket,  from  the  roll  just  sufficient  to  go  round 
the  pipe  twice  ; spread  on  one  side  freely  with  a mixture 
of  red  and  white  lead ; draw  it  tightly  over  the  space 
marked  b,  b,  between  the  collars  in  figure  1,  as  shown  in 
figure  2,  and  finish  in  the  second  fold  exactly  at  the  point 
where  the  gasket  commenced,  as  at  e,  e,  in  figure  2,  so 
that  there  may  he  no  overlapping.  This  is  of  the 
utmost,  importance,]  in  order  to  maintain  a uniform 
pressure  all  round.  Having  covered  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  clip  freely  with  the  mixture  of  red 
and  white  lead,  ] lace  the  lower  clip  on  first,  fol- 
lowing the  folding  of  the  gasket,  and  then  ap- 
ply the  upper  clip  in  the  same  way,  so  as  to 
secure  the  end  of  the  gasket;  the  bolts  may 
then  he  worked  alternately  until  they  are 
quite  home  ; the  joint  is  now  complete  and  fit 
for  immediate  use. 

The  simplicity  of  the  plan  is  at  once  obvious ; 
it  is  said  to  have  been  successfully  tried  under 
every  possible  contingency.  Leakage,  if  not 
altogether  removed,  is  greatly  diminished. 
The  pipes  may  be  laid  at  a greater  inclin- 
ation than  under  the  old  system,  for  the 
material  of  which  the  joint  is  made  will  yield 
to  the  sinking  of,  the  pipe.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  a large  excavation  for  repairing,  and 
a fire  is  not  required.  In  the  event  of  fracture, 
instead  of  having  to  cut  away  the  part  with  a 
chisel,  a work  of  labour  and  time,  a new  length 
of  pipe  can  be  easily  inserted  and  fastened. 
This  effects  a saving  in  the  number  of  workmen 
employed.  By  the  substitution  of  this  con- 
necting joint  for  the  old  lead  and  yarn,  a saving 
of  at  least  75  per  cent,  is  said  to  be  effected.  This 
plan  is  suitable  for  gas  woiks,  for  locomotive 
puiposes.aud  large  manufactories,  for  builders 
and  contractors;  for  conservatories,  breweries, 
and  distilleries,  and  for  all  other  purposes  what- 
soever, wherever  a pipe  is  required. 

In  the  early  part  of  1856,  about  six  jniles 
of  pipes,  of  various  sizes,  were  laid  down  in 
the  town  of  Halifax  under  the  direction  of 
the  borough  engineer.  After  a trial  of  twelve 
months,  the  pipes  were  laid  bare  for  examina- 
tion, and  in  every  instance  the  joints  were  found  as 
sound  as  when  first  laid  down.  Numerous  other  trials 
have  been  made,  with  the  same  satisfactory  results.  The 
pipes  have  also  been  subjected  to  a severe  test  above 
ground,  with  a pressure  varying  from  150  to  160  feet 
head  of  water,  the  joints  remaining  firm  under  the  trial. 


A 


SHORT-HAND  FOR  THE 
TELEGRAPH. 


ELECTRIC 


two  pipes  arc  placed  ready  for  being  joined  they  may 
be  either  straight  or  on  the  bevil.  A short  distance  from 
the  end  of  the  pipe  a ring  or  collar  is  c'ast 1 found  thfi 
outside,  as  at  a;  a.  A space  between  the  collars,  b,  b,  is 
to  be  covered  with  gasket,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  This 
flat-wove  gasket  is  manufactured  especially  for  this  pur- 
pose, so  as  to  fit  the  space  at  b,  b,  which  varies  in 
width  with  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  ; this,  when 
applied,  is  to  be  covered  freely  on  one  side  with  a mix- 
ture of  red  and  white  lead.  Figure  3 shows  the  construc- 
tion of  the  clips  for  containing  the  gasket  and  fastening 
the  ends  of  the  pipes  together  ; c,  c,  are  two  grooves  on 
either  side,  to  fit  on  the  collars,  which  are  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  pipes,  as  at  a,  a,  figure  1.  d,  d,  is 
the  cavity  between,  to  correspond  with  the  space  b,  b,  as 


By  Hugo  Retd,  or  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

That  the  very  great  advantages  which  the  telegraph 
is  capable  of  conferring  may  be  extensively  diffused,  and 
not  shut  out  from  any  class,  it  is  necessary  that  tele- 
! graphic  communication  he  cheap.  The  great  obstacle 
to  this  cheapness  is  the  time  its  operations  require,  caused 
by  the  number  of  words  necessary,  and  the  number  of 
distinct  characters  in  each  word.  To  reduce  the  number 
of  words  requisite  to  convey  a thought,  and  to  reduce 
the  number  of  letters  necessary  to  form  a word,  are  the 
great  desiderata  for  extending  widely  the  uses  and  ap- 
plications of  the  telegraph.  In  endeavouring  to  make  a 
move  in  this  direction,  I have  aimed  at  a system  which 
does  not  depart  much  from  the  existing  forms  of  our 
words  and  arrangements  of  sounds  in  their  leading  tea- 
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tures,  and  which  therefore  may  be  easily  and  gradually 
introduced.  I am  aware  that  if  a great  change  would 
be  consented  to,  a more  philosophical  system  might  be 
contrived.  But  1 have  aimed  at  what  is  simple,  easily 
learned,  easily  practised,  and  therefore  a practicable  in- 
novation. 

Not  only  do  the  demands  of  the  telegraph  call  for  a 
condensation  of  our  language — the  literary  man  and  the 
man  of  business  find  that  the  mechanical  process  of  writ- 
ing occupies  too  much  of  their  time,  and  cry  nut  for 
some  quicker  method  of  putting  their  thoughts  upon 
paper.  The  mind  is  restrained  by  the  mechanical  drag 
of  the  pen.  The  simplification  and  shortening  that  will 
suit  the  telegraph,  may  also  be  available  for  the  pen-: 
man  ; and  some  short  method  that  will  reduce  very 
greatly  both  the  words  in  the  sentence  and  the  letters  in 
the  word,  seems  one  of  the  wants  of  the  age. 

Having  little  time  and  but  scanty  space,  I proceed 
without  further  preface,  to  explain  my  plan. 

It  presents  two' principal  features. 

1 . A system  of  abbreviations. 

2.  Dispensing  altogether  with  certain  words  or  gram- 
matical forms  not  really  required. 

I.  SiMrLE  Abbreviations  Involving  no  Grammatical 
Change. 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  words  in 
the  English  language,  it  will  be  found  that  the  greater 
part  of  ordinary  discourse  is  tbmposed  of  a few  voids 
frequently  repeated,  representing  common  things  and 
common  ideas  relating  to  them.  Let  us  suppose'  that 
the  telegraph  can  easily  supply  separate  signs  for  twenty- 
eight  letters.*  Then,  let  each  of  the  twenty-eight  words 
most  in  use  be  represented  by  one  of  these  twenty-eight 
letters; — -the  letters  selected  for  each  being,  if  possible, 
its  initial  letter,  or  some  leading  letter  in  it.  Thus,  b 
would  stand  for  buy;  s for  send;  m for  make;  t for  tell; 
h for  have;  and  soon  as  in  paragraph  21. 

2.  The  second  abbreviation  which  I propose,  is,  for 
the  next  class  of  ■words  in  point  of  frequency  of  use,  to 
substitute  two  letters  each— these  two  letters  being,  if 
possible,  the  initial,  and  another  leading  letter,  so  that 
the  sound  of  the  two  letters  shall  be  a guide  to  the  word 
they  represent;  as gv  for  give,  hr  for  bring,  cn  for  cannot , 
<jl  for  quality,  qn  for  quantity,  qs  for  question , and  so  on. 
Each  of  the  28  letters  may  thus  be  combined  with  27 
others,  giving  750  combinations,  which,  lessened  consi- 
derably for  words  of  not  more  than  two  letters  and  for 
combinations  of  two  letters  arising  from  the  development 
of  the  first  abbreviation  (1.)  will  leave  about  six  hun- 
dred w'ords  in  Very  frequent  use  to  be  represented  in  the 
telegraph  by  only  two  letters  each.  This,  with  the  pre- 
ceding and  the  derivatives,  would  give  us  short  simple 
signs  for  about  fifteen  hundred  of  the  words  most  com- 
monly employed. 

3.  The  days  Of  the  week  and  the  months  are  of  im- 
portance and  frequent  occurrence,  and  will  bo  expressed 
by  Combinations  of  only  two  letters  each. 

4.  For  the  days,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  each  arc 
taken — except  for  Sunday,  which  having  the  same  initial 
letter  as  Saturday,  l (Lord’s  day)  is  substituted. 

ly  . . Sunday.  thy  . . Thursday. 

my  . . Monday.  fy  . , Friday. 

ly  . . Tuesday,  sy  . . Saturday, 

viy  . . Wednesday. 

The  combination  my  is  not  to  be  used  for  the  common 
word  my — sec  par.  21 . 

5.  For  the  months,  the  numeral  denoting  which  month 
of  the  year  it  is,  and  the  letter  m;  will  be  sufficient; 
meaning  first  month,  second  month,  and  So  on. 


* If  possible,  two  should  be  added  to  the  present  twenty-six, 
one  for  lit,  as  in  the  Greek  or  Anglo-Saxon,  ope  for  eh;  with- 
out, attending  to  the  distinction  between  their  flat  and  sharp 
sounds. 


1 m . 

. January. 

7 in  . 

. July. 

2 m . 

. February. 

8 m . 

. August. 

o hi  . 

. March. 

1)  vi  . 

. September. 

4 m . 

. April. 

10  m . 

, October. 

o in  . 

. May. 

11  m . 

. November, 

G m . 

. June. 

12  vi  . 

, December. 

(i.  Thirdly — having  exhausted  the  combinations  ot 
two  letters,  we  could  proceed  to  those  of  three  letters. 
By  the  rule  of  combinations,  we  could  command  20,000 
such  combinations  with  the  twenty-eight  letters,  and 
deducting  several  thousands  for  combinations  flowing 
from  the  preceding,  and  for  words  of  three  ■ letters,  there 
would  remain  ten  or  twelve  thousand  words1,  which  could 
be  expressed  by  only  three  letters  ; and  three  could  almost 
always  be  chosen,  the  combined  sounds  of  which  would 
be  a guide  to  the  word  they  represent. 

7.  In  par.  21,  I have  given  a list  of  words,  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  would  he  suitable  for  selection,  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  one  letter  each  ; and  in  par.  2 a,  few  specimens 
of  the  words  which  might  be  expressed  by  two  letters 
each.  But  I have  not  entered  on  this  further  than  offer- 
ing these  as  examples,  as  I do  not  think  that  any  one 
individual,  nor  that  any  number  of  individuals,  laying 
their  heads  together,  can  do  this  so  well  as  the  experience 
of  the  existing  telegraph  companies.  I should  therefore 
propose  that  a careful  examination  be  made  of  the 
words  employed  in  the  telegraphic  messsages,  say  for  a 
whole  year,  and  that  the  number  of  times  each  word' is 
used  be  ascertained.  The  product  of  that  number  by 
the  number  of  letters  which  can  be  saved  by  abbreviating 
the  word,  .would  show  the  proportionate  importance  of  its 
abbreviation.  Thus,  if  a word  from  which  fourletters 
can  be  cut  off  is  used  100  times;  and  another  from  which 
only  3 letters  can  be  saved  is  used  200  times,  the 
greater  saving  will  he  effected  by  abbreviating  the 
latter. 

8.  An  examination  should  also  he  made  of  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  use  of  the  different  letters,  that 
those  most  used  maybe  represented  by  the  simplest  tele- 
graphic signs.  These  investigations  must  be  considered 
as  at  the  foundation  of  any  effective  system  for  a short- 
hand for  the  telegraph. 

9.  Besides  the  preceding,  the  following  abbreviations 
should  be  made:  leaving  out 

All  silent  letters. 

One  of  all  double  letters. 

The  e before  the  d of  the. past  tense  land  past  parti- 
ciple, before  the  r of  the  comparative  degree,  es  before  t 
of  the  superlative  degree. 

The  i and  g of  ing  in  the  present  participle  ; the  parti- 
cipial inflection  ing  to  he  represented  by  n alone;  or. 
biattcr  still,  by  a separate  character  fertile  sound  vg,  il 
the  telegraph  will  admit  of  such  additional  simple  sign. 

II.  Words  and  Grammatical  Forms  to  be  Dispensed 
with. 

10.  Besides  abbreviations,  the  English  language  may 
he  considerably  simplified  by  the  entire  rejection  of  cer- 
tain words  and  inflections,  which,  though  convenient, 
perhaps,  in  spoken  language,  are  liot  at  all  essential ; so 
that  they  may  he  entirely  omitted  in  telegraphic  com- 
munications without  any  loss  of  force  or  precision.  I 
propose  then,  that  the  short-hand  for  thetelegjaph  should 
at  once  dispense  with  the  following  i'- 
ll. (1.)  The  Articles,  a,  an.  and  the.  These  can 

he  spared.  The  Homans  did  without  them ';  and  the 
Russians  do  without  them;,  and  so  may  wo  in  telegra- 
phic discourse, 

12.  (2.)  The  signs  of  the  plural,  s,  es,  ies.  and  ves, 
whenever  any  accompanying  word  ijenotes  plurality,  as 
occurs  in  almost  every  case.- — Thus,  we  should  say  ten 
box,  not  ten  boxes.  We  leave  words  in  the  language 
which  take  no  plural  form,  as  deer,  sheep,  without  ma- 
terial inconvenience. 

13.  (3.)  The  to  or  for  before  a place  to  which  some 
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one  has  gone as  lie  lias  gone  London - — They  set  out  Paris 

— She  went  Germany . 

14,  (&,)  Distinctions  of  person  and  number  in  the 
same  tense,  as  uni,  is,  art,  are,  in  the  present — was  andj 
were  in  the  past  of  the  verb  ‘‘to  be” — employing  only 
one.word  or .sign  for  all  parts  of  the  same  tense — -dis-f 
pensing  with  the  s at  the  end  of  the  3rd  person  singular; 
of  the  present  tense  in  all  verbs.  These  distinctions  are 
unnecessary.  In  the  present  tense  of  any  ordinary  verb, 
as  “ to  write.,”  we  say  I,  yon,  we,  they  'write;  adding  4 
for  the'  i3d!  person,  fte-wrUess  He  write  would  do  eqtialhj; 
well  ; and  in  the  3d  person  of  other  tenses,  there  is  no 
such  dift'teenee>44-as  1,  yon,  he,  she,,  they  wrote. — -This 
change;  then,  would  cut  olf  an  s in  every  3d  pers.  sing, 
of  the  present  tense+^-a  part  of  the  verb  in  very  frequent 
use,  and  would  simplify  greatly  the  verb  “to  be,”  that 
means  of  assertion  and.  expression  of  simple  existence 
in  such  constant  request ; retaining'  one  sign  for  am,  art, 
is,  are,  and  be;  and  one  sign  tor  both  was  and  were.  It 
is  proposed  also  that  oho , form  should  suffice-  for  both 
past  tense  and  past  participle,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
tho  regular  Verbs.  This’  would  simplify  the  signs  for 
the  irregular  verbs,  which  abound  among  our  words  in 
common  uSe.  'See  par.  21. 

15.  (5.)  The  Objective  Gases  of  the  Pronouns — 
me,  us,  him,  her,  them,  whom;  the  nominative  case  to 
be  Used  Instead.  This  is  already  done  in  our  language 
with  you,  it,  and  which,  without  inconvenience;  these 
are  used  indifferently  for  the  objective  or  nominative 
Case;  the  position  before  or  after  the  verb  indicating 
with  sufficient  distinctness  whether  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  subject  or  object.  The  sound  of  he  saw  she,  is 
a little  strange  to  the  ear  ; but  it  is  quite  analogous  to 
he  saw  you  or'  he  saw  it;  and  if  by' dispensing  with  the 
objective  forms  of  these  pronouns,  we  can  make  a single 
and  simple  character  sufficefor  twice  the  number  of words 
in  common  use,  an  important  end  is  gained  for  the  tele- 
graph.  That,  there  is  in  reality  no  necessity  for  a 
separate  form  for  the  objective  case,  is  shown  by  the 
English  and  French  nouns,  which  answer  their  pur- 
poses well  without  this  inflection;  while  the  common 
mistakes made  hv  children  and  ill-educated  persons  as 
to  the  cases  of  the  pronouns,  unattended  by  any  confu- 
sion as  to  meaning,  attest  the  little,  real  importance  of 
the  objective  inflection.  Two  well  known  lines  in  Dib- 
din’s  popular  songs  illustrate  this  : 

“ Ska’nt  vs  go  visit  the  island?'’ — and 
“ If  you  loves  / as  I loves  you.” 

1G.  (6.) 1 The  noun  Forms  of  the,  possessive  pronouns 

may  also  be  rejected — mine,  ours,  yours,  hers,  theirs 
—using  my.  our,  your,  her,  and  their,  instead.  This 
is  already  done  with  A is',  which  supplies  the  plice  of  both 
the  adjective  and  noun  forms  of  the  possessive  pronoun. 

17.  The  pOSSessiVe  case  will  be  indicated  by  the  simple 
addition  of  an  s.  Thus,  if  w be  the  sign  for  we  or  us, 
ids  'will  ddno+t!  the  possessive  fortus,  our  and  ours. 

18.  (7.)  The  sign  of  th'e  infinitive  to,  may  also  be 

- omitted  in  almost  every  case. 

ID.  These  seven  modifications  may  not,  viewed  separ- 
ately, appear  to  be  capable  of  effecting  a great  saving — 
but  taking  them  all  into  account,  there  can  be  little, 
doubt  that  they  would  diminish  very  greatly  the  work 
to  be  done  by  the  .telegraph. 

20.  If  there  are  a fijw  simple  signs  within  the  reach  of 
the  telegraph,  they  mightje  used  for  such  combinations 
as  hr,  tr,  cr,  si,  sm,  sn,  st,  etc.,  which  are  of  very  frequent 
Occurrence,, and  might  be  treated  as  simple  sounds. 

21.  Words  in  Frequent  Use  to  re  Represented 
ey  one  letter  each,  with  t.heir  Leading  Deriva- 
tives, formed  by  the  addition  n,  n,-  or  s. 

a,  am,  is,  are,  be ; lad,  was,  were,  been;  an,  being.) 

b,  buy,  Imys  ; {/;  d,  bought ; b n,  buying'.) 

e,  can  ; (c  d,  could.) 

",  do,  doek;  (d  d,  did,  done;  d n,  doing.) 

e,  lie,  him  ; (es,  his.) 


/.  of. 

y,  go,  goes;  (g  d,  went,  gone;  yn,  going.) 

A,  have,  has ; (A  d,  had  ; A n,  having.) 

i,  1,  me  ; ( i s,  my,  mine.) 

k,  know,  knows  ; (led,  knew,  known  ; k n,  knowing.) 

l,  lose,  loses;  (l  d,  lost;  In,  losing.) 

m,  make,  makes;  ( m d,  made  ; m n,  making.) 

n,  no,  not,  none. 

o,  on. 

p,  pay,  pays;  ( p d,  paid  ; p n,  paying.) 

r,  write,  writes;  (r  d,  wrote,  written  ; r n,  writing.) 

s,  send,  sends;  (s  d,  sent;  s 11,  sending.) 

t,  tell,  tells;  ( t d,  told;  t v,  telling.) 

ii,  you  ; (u  s,  your,  yours.) 

w,  we, ,11s,  ; (w  s,  our, : ours.) 

x,  box,  boxes. 

y,  yes. 

t'h,  they,  thepi ; (th  s,  their,  theirs.) 

sh,  she,  her, 

Thus,  at  once,  we  provide  the  shortest  possible  symbol 
for  each  of  twenty-eight  of  the  words  in  most  frequent 
use ; and,  as  many  of  these  have  two  or  more  words  de- 
rived from  them  (as,  virile,  wrote,,  written,  writing,) 
which  are  also  abbreviated,  being  expressed  by  one  ad- 
ditional letter  or  sign,  we  have’  about  seventy  of  the 
most  common  words  reduced  so  that  they  may  he  ex- 
pressed by  extremely  simple  telegraphic  signs.  Should 
the  telegraph,  making  allowance  for  numerals,  &.c.,  he 
able  to  supply  more  than  twenty-eight  of  the  simplest 
class  of  signs,. we.  can  employ  these;  to  extend  the  list  of 
words,  of  . the  first  series,  represented  by  only  one  sign. 

22.  It  is  difficult  to.  find  suitable  words  tq  he  expressed 
by  the  letters  j,  q,  v,  z.  Telegraphic  returns,  as  sug- 
gested above,  would  soon  show. 

23.  Further,  there  may  be  (certain  simple  and  easy 
telegraphic  signs,  which  may  be  employed  to  express 
common  inflections,  such  as  those  for  the  participles,  or 
the  possesssive  case,  those  which  transform  an  adjective 
into  a noun  or  into  an  abverb,  or  common  prefixes,  affixes, 
as  ment,  lion,  &c.  By  an  analysis  of  our  derivative 
words,  methods  of  condensation  would  be  found  depen- 
dent on,  general  principles,  in  the  formation  of  such 
classes  of  words. 

24.  In  short,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  conductors  of 
the  telegraphs  might  advantageously  enter  on  a com- 
bined system  of  action  for  .gradually  simplifying  and 
shortening  their  work  by  such  abbreviations  and  modi- 
fications of  the  language  as  from  time  to  time  may  ap- 
pear to  he  practicable.  If  this  were  made  a business 
and  a study  by  one  having  access  to  the  experience  already 
acquired,  the  telegraph  might  extend  its  advantages  so 
as  to  be  within  the  means  of  all ; and  instead  of  convey- 
ing only  a few  dry  words  in  urgent  cases,  might  be  made 
cheap  enough,  and  simple,  enough,  to  undertake  the 
mission  of  the  letter,  and  to  be  employed  in  thousands 
of  cases  from  which  it  is  now  excluded  by  its  high  cost. 

25.  It  is  not  proposed  that  these  changes  should  be  in- 
troduced all  at  once.  They  could  be  taken  up  one  by 
one.  After  two  or  three  months’  preparation  telegraph 
operators  could  commence  on  a given  day  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  single  letter  for  the  selected  words,  with 
the  derivatives  from  those  represented  by  double  letters ; 
next,  after  an  interval,  they  might  adopt  the  change  in 
the  pronouns;  then  the  dispensing  with  the  articles;  and 
so  on,  taking  up  only  a little  at  a time,  and  becoming 
expert  at  one  series  of  abbreviations  before  going  to 
another;  printed  sheets,  showing  every  symbol,  and 
the  word  it  represents,  to  be  provided  tor  the  telegraph 
offices. 

2G.  To  recapitulate  shortly,  the  following,  changes  are 
recommended. 

1.  About  thirty  words,  those  ascertained  to  be  in  most 
frequent  use — tobe  represented  by  one  letter  each  ; their 
immediate  derivatives,  as  participles,  or  possessive  tonus, 
to  be  represented  by  two  letters  e a eh. 

2.  About  six  hundred  of  the  words  which  stand  tteXt,  in 
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frequency  of  use,  to  be  represented  by  two  letters  each  : 
their  derivatives,  as  above,  by  three  letters. 

3.  Other  words,  of  numerous  letters,  and  frequent  oc- 
currence, to  be  in  like  manner  reduced  to  three  letters 
each  ; their  derivatives  to  four.  This  to  be  gradually 
done,  and  extended  in  time  to  thousands  of  words. 

4.  The  articles  a or  an  and  tlce  to  be  dispensed  with. 

5.  The  to , sign  of  the  infinitive,  to  be  dispensed  with. 

0.  One  word  or  sign  to  suffice  for  all  the  six  persons 

of  the  same  tense. 

7.  The  objective  case  of  the  pronoun  to  be  dispensed 
with. 

8.  The  second  or  noun  form  of  the  possessive  pronoun 
to  be  dispensed  with. 

9.  The  preposition  to,  or  for,  before  a place  to  which 
one  has  gone,  to  be  dispensed  with. 

10.  The  plural  signs,  in  almost  every  case,  to  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

11.  The  past  and  present  participles,  possessive  forms 
of  the  noun,  comparative  and  superlative  degress  of  the 
adjective,  to  be  represented  by  the  addition,  respectively, 
to  their  primaries,  of  only  one  letter  each — cl,  n,  s,  r,  t, 
or  some  still  simpler  telegraphic  sign. 

12.  All  silent  letters,  and  one  of  all  double  letters,  to 
be  omitted. 

13.  In  many  long  words,  for  which  symbols  have  not 
been  appropriated,  the  vowels  to  be  omitted. 

My  object  on  the  present  occasion  is  more  to  show  that 
much  might  be  done,  than  to  recommend  dogmatically 
any  particular  system.  It  is  probable  that  a more  minute 
examination  of  the  subject  would  develope  further  ab- 
breviations. But  I think  enough  has  been  said  to  lead  to 
the  presumption  that,  after  a thorough  examination  of 
the  telegraphic  messages  for  a considerable  time,  to 
ascertain  the  most  frequently  used  words  and  letters,  and 
a careful  analysis  of  the  language  to  distinguish  what  is 
essential  from  what  is  accidental  in  character,  as  well  as  to 
take  advantage  of  general  laws  of  structure  on  which 
simplifications  may  be  founded,  some  scheme  might  be 
devised  which  would  enable  us  to  reduce  very  greatly  the 
work  required  for  telegraphic  operations— probably  to 
one-th  ird  or  one-fourth  of  its  present  amount  . 


gmccMngs  jof  Institutions. 


Burton-on-Tri;nt. — The  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Literary  Society,  read  at  the  general  meeting,  July 
15th,  states  that  the  progress  of  the  Society  during  the 
past  year  has  been  favourable.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  outlay  which  has  been  made  in  the  purchase  of 
books  and  furniture  for  the  news-room,  the  statement  of 
account,  annexed  to  the  report,  shows  an  increase  on  the 
balance  carried  forward  last  year,  and  the  committee 
have  no  doubt  that,  with  judicious  management,  this 
highly  satisfactory  position  may  not  only  be  maintained, 
but  improved.  The  committee  had  long  felt  that  the 
valuable  and  rapidly  increasing  library  belonging  to  the 
Society  was,  .owing  to  the  few  opportunities  there  were 
of  obtaining  books,  practically  closed  to  many  of  its 
members  ; but  until  the  finances  of  the  Society  were 
brought  into  their  present  prosperous  state, i they  could 
not  recommend  the  outlay  requisite  for  the  salary  of  a 
librarian  in  constant  attendance.  This  difficulty  having, 
however,  been  removed,  the  much  desired  alteration  has 
been  effected,  and  the  committee  have  little  doubt  that 
it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Society  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  members  per- 
sonally. £61  6s.  11  Jd.  have  been  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books  during  the  past  year,  and  a further  addition 
will  immediately  be  made  to  the  library,  which  now  bids 
fair  to  take  a loading  position  amongst  the  other  libraries 
of  the  town.  A hew  catalogue,  entirely  re-arranged,  is 
being  prepared,  and  will  shortly  be  ready  for  issue.  The 
committee  congratulate  the  members  on  the  success  which 


attended  the  lectures  delivered  during  the  last  season. 
Great  expense  was  incurred  to  secure  the  services  of 
efficient  lecturers ; nevertheless,  a profit  of  £38  13s.  9d. 
arose  from  this  source  alone.  Encouraged  by  thiseuccess, 
the  Committee  will  immediately  enter  into  arrangements 
for  a course  of  lectures  and  entertainments  for  the  ensuing 
season,  and  will  spare  no  trouble  or  expense  to  render 
them  more  attractive  than  those  of  any  former  season. 

Cambridge. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  held  on  29th  June,  a handsome  testimonial,  con- 
sisting of  a chastely-manufactured  silver  inkstand,  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Harris,  in  recognition  of  his  services  as 
one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  he  having  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  that  office  from  the  establishment  of  the  Society 
upwards  of  twenty-two  years  since.  The  testimonial 
bore  the  following  inscription  : — “ Presented  by  the 
members  of  the  Cambridge  Mechanics’  Institute  to  their 
Honorary  Secretary,  Henry  Hemington  Harris,  Esq., 
June,  1857.” 

Chatham,  Rochester,  Brojipton,  and  STrood. — In 
presenting  the  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Rochester 
and  Chatham  Mechanics’  Institution,  the  committee 
commence  by  heartily  congratulating  the  members  and 
friends  upon  the  great  progress  which  it  has  made  during 
the  past  year,  which  has  been,  indeed,  a most  important 
one  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  At  the  commence- 
ment, it  appeared  fast  sinking  beneath  the  decrepitude  of 
age,  bowed  down  under  a weighty  load  of  debt,  and 
tottering  upon  the  verge  of  extinction.  Each  quarter 
exhibited  a sad  diminution  in  the  number  Of  itsmembers, 
while  its  liabilities  were,  of  course,  correspondingly  in- 
creasing, until  at  length  it  was  deemed  by  many  to  be  no 
longer  advisable  to  attempt  to  prolong  the  existence  of 
an  institution  which,  to  all  appearance,  was  doomed  to  a 
speedy  and  unfortunate  end.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a meeting  of  the  members  was  convened  in  July  of  last 
year,  when  various  plans  were  submitted  for  its  dissolu- 
tion, remodelling,  and  continuance.  It  was  at  length, 
however,  resolved  that  ail  energetic  attempt  should  be 
made  to  rescue  the  Institution  from  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  it,  and  to  re-establish  it  upon  an  improved 
and  more  enduring  basis.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  for  pecuniary  aid,  an  appeal 
most  generously  responded  to,  and,  by  means  of  which, 
the  committee  were  placed  in  possession  of  funds,  not 
only  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  debt,  which  had  so  long- 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  Institution,  but  also  to 
enable  them  thoroughly  to  refit  the  Institute  itself.  The 
actual  results  of  the  year  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 
A debt  of  nearly  £70  entirely  liquidated.  A considerable 
addition  to  the  number  of  the  members.1  A great  im- 
provement in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  Institution, 
and  in  the  class  of  lectures  and  entertainments  provided 
for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  members. 
Besides  Which,  a more  general  feeling  of  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  Institution  has  been  excited  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  many  of  the  most  influential 
of  them  having  become  members. : The  committee  call 
particular  attention  to  the  important  services  rendered  to 
this  Institution  by  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Joseph 
Pyke.  The  library  is  not,  as  yet,  in  the  conditiort  in 
which  the  committee  soon  hope  to  see  it ; but  they  trust, 
however,  that  the  balance  which  they  hope  to  be  in 
possession  of  at  the  close  of  the  present  quarter,  will 
enable  them  to  make  some  extensive  additions  to  this 
most  important  branch  of  the  appliances  of  the  Institution  ; 
the  issues  from  which,  during  the  past  unfavourable  year, 
have  amounted  to  9,000.  The  committee  still  labours 
under  a long  felt  disadvantage  in  the  want  of  a suitable 
room  for  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  given  ill  connection 
with  this  Institution.  During  the  past  year,  they  have 
occasionally  hired  thC  Rochester  Corn  Exchange  for  the 
use  of  some  of  the  more  popular  lecturers,  and  during  the 
present  quarter  they  have  been  agai  n compelled  repeatedly 
to  make  use  of  it.  They  ;tre  happy,  however,  in  being 
able  to  state  that  notwithstanding  the  distance  and  other 
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'inconveniences  attaching  to  the  Corn  Exchange,  the  at- 
tendance has,  on  all  occasions,  been  of  the  most  satis- 
factory and  encouraging  nature.  They  will  eagerly 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  which  presents  itself, 
enabling  them  to  supply  the  members  with  a lecture-hall 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  towns,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  the  rapidly  increasing  audiences.  Instead 
of  being  open,  as  hitherto,  only  during  the  evening  of 
each  day,  admission  can  now  be  obtained  at  any  hour 
between  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  10  o’clock  at  night ; 
the  librarian  being  constantly  in  attendance  to  exchange 
books,  and  furnish  any  information  which  may  be  required. 
The  news-room  has  been  incorporated  with  the  Institu- 
tion, so  that  members  will  now  find*  upon  the  morning  of 
publication,  the  leading  daily  papers  in  the  reading-room. 
The  discussion  class  still  continues  in  operation,  and  the 
committee  would  earnestly  request  every  member  of  the 
Institution  to  use  his  or  her  influence  in  promoting  this 
most  useful  and  instructive  undertaking. 

Royal  Polytechnic  Institution. — Un  the  25th  July 
an  interesting  ceremonial  took  place  at  this  Institution 
in  the  public  presentation  of  the  certificates  of  merit 
awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  44  students  of  the 
class  formed  last  year  for  instruction  in  various  branches 
of  knowledge  wdio  had  passed  with  success  the  examina- 
tion prescribed  by  the  Society.  A meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  persons  interested  in  the  promotion  of  education., 
was  held  in  the  large  lecture-room,  under  the  presidency 
of  Viscount  E bring  ton,  M.P.  The  noble  lord  -was  sup- 
ported by  J.  H.  Pepper,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  Dr.  White, 
Dr.  Sayer,  Dr.  Leslie,  Mr.  Buckmaster,  Mr.  Ure,  and 
other  friends  of  the  educational  movement,  llis  lord- 
ship  opened  the  proceedings  with  an  address,  which  lie 
commenced  by  observing  that  he  had  accepted  the  honour 
of  being  in  the  position  he  then  occupied  more  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  his  unabated  sympathy  and  interest 
in  thei  excellent  institution  within  whose  avails  they  were 
met,  than  with  any  hope  of  rendering  much  service  to 
the  cause.  Education  -was  the  subject  in  which  he  was 
more  deeply  interested  than  any  other,  He  had  only 
diverged  into  the  question  of  sanitary  reform  because  he 
had  seen  how  often  the  lessons  of  school  were  neutralised 
by  the  influences  of  home.  At  the  recent  meeting  on 
education  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  the  results  of  the  experiences 
there  brought  forward  led  them  to  feel  how  little  net 
gain  had  attended  the  most  carefully  prepared  and  best 
adjusted  projects.  But  he  thought,  with  respect  to  this 
institution,  they  might, congratulate  themselves  that  the 
gain  was  entirely  net.  He  could  not  see  a single  draw- 
back in  the  good  effected  by  such  classes  as  they  had 
there,  attended  with  examinations.  Lectures  ought  to 
be  regarded  rather  as  the  caviare  to  stimulate  the  appeti  te 
for  knowledge  than  the  food  to  satisfy  it.  In  that  Insti- 
tution they  had  a most  successful  example  of  the  working 
of.  a system  of  classes.  The  industry  and  perseverance 
of  the  students  had  been  tested  by  a most  severe  exami- 
nation, from  which  they  had  come  out  abundantly 
triumphant.  Upwards  of  400  students  had  attended  the 
classes. during  the  last  session,  and  that  number  was  now 
increased  to  600.  Fifty-three  went  in  for  examination, 
and  44  of  them  obtained  certificates  of  merit,  or  nearly 
19-20ths  of  the  whole..  If  the  system  of  examinations, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  honourably 
and  usefully  followed  by  the  universities,  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  middle  classes,  should  have  the  effect  he 
believed  it  would,  of  engrafting  upon  the  business  quali- 
fications, of  Englishmen  the  appreciation  of  learning  and 
literature  that  characterised  the  Germans,  he  thought 
the  pre-eminence  of  this  country  would  be  placed  on  the 
soundest  basis.  His  lordship  concluded  by  thanking 
them  for  the  patience  with  which  they  had  received  his 
unprepared  remarks.  The  successful  students  were  then 
separately  called  forward  to  tlxe  platform,  and  each  re- 
ceived from  the  noble  chairman  his  certificate,  the  pre- 
sentation being  accompanied  by  a few  graceful  words  of 
congratulation.  There  were  fourteen  certificates  for 


arithmetic,  nine  chemistry,  four  French,  four  book-keep- 
ing, three  geometry,  two  algebra,  two  mensuration,  one 
political  economy,  and  one  electricity.  Two  of  the  pro- 
fessors— Mr.  Buckmaster,  of  the  chemistry  class,  and  Dr. 
White,  of  the  arithmetic  and  algebra  classes — were  then 
presented  with  votes  of  thanks,  written  on  vellum  and 
framed,  from  their  respective  pupils  ; and  they  severally 
acknowledged  the  compliment.  Subsequently  a series  of 
resolutions,  commendatory  of  the  system  of  classes  estab- 
lished at  the  Polytechnic,  and  of  the  examinations  insti- 
tuted by  the  Society  of  Arts,  were  proposed  and  adopted, 
the  meeting  being  addressed  by  Dr.  White,  Dr.  Leslie, 
Dr.  Booth,  Mr.  Buckmaster,  Mr.  Pepper,  &c.,  &c.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 

Wenlock. — The  members  of  the  Olympic  class,  con- 
nected with  the  Agricultural  Reading  Society,  met  on 
Wednesday  morning,  the  Othinst.,  at  9 o’clock,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  procession  to  the  racecourse,  where  the  men 
engaged  in  games  of  quoits,  leaping  heights  and  distances, 
foot  races,  &c.,  for  which  prizes  varying  from  a few 
shillings  to  a sovereign  were  given.  The  afternoon’s 
sports  consisted  of  hurdle  racing,  foot  racing,  donkey 
racing,  a jingling  match,  a wheelbarrow  race,  and  climb- 
ing the  pole.  At  about  five  o’clock,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hay- 
ward distributed  the  book  prizes  to  the  children  who  were 
successful  in  the  industrial  and  intellectual  competition, 
in  which  an  examination  had  been  recently  held.  The 
books  were  handsomely  bound  and  illustrated,  and  were 
mostly  on  useful  ancl  entertaining  subjects.  The  presenta- 
tion of  the  books  was  accompanied  by  some  seasonable 
advice  to  the  recipients.  The  games  having  been  ended, 
the  procession  re-formed,  and,  upon  reaching  the  hall, 
three  cheers  were  given  for  Mr.  W.  P.  Brookes,  who 
thanked  them,  for  this  expression  of  kind  feeling.  He 
congratulated  them  on  the  innocent  recreation  which 
those  meetings  afforded  to  many  whose  lives  were  spent 
in  toil ; and  on  the  good  this  class  was  effecting  in  an 
educational  point  of  view.  They  were  all,  doubtless, 
aware  that  one  of  the  questions  which  at  present  engaged 
the  earnest  attention  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  of 
our  public  men  was  the  education  of  the  people,  and  they 
must  all  feel  that  it  was  a most  important  one  on  account 
of  the  influence  it  would  have  on  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation.  But  as  the  term  education,  accord- 
ing to  its  popular  acceptation,  was  very  commonly 
understood  as  having  reference  exclusively  to  the  mina, 
was  there  not  reason  to  fear  that,  whilst  attending  to 
those  branches  which  were  unquestionably  of  the  highest 
moment,  viz.,  the  culture  of  the  religious,  moral,  and 
intellectual  faculties,  the  bodily  training  of  the  peoplo 
would  be  entirely  overlooked?  Were  not  the  children  at 
many  of  our  public  schools  already  too  much  confined? 
He  thought  they  did  notation!  to  tne  young  men  of  their 
towns  and  villages  sufficient  facilities  for  those  manly 
exercises  which  helpedjto  strengthen  the  dwelling  place  of 
the  mind,  and  those  bodily  instruments  which  executed 
its  mandates.  He  thought  that  England  should  not 
neglect  any  precaution,  however  humble,  that  might  be 
calculated  to  add  to  the  stability  of  her  empire  ; and  the 
bodily  training  other  youth  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
But  the  Wenlock  Olympic  class  was  instituted,  not  for 
athletic  exercises  only,  but  for  the  encouragement  of 
useful,  industrial,  and  intellectual  attainments.  They 
had  not  been  unmindful  of  these  objects,  but  had  marked 
their  estimate  of  the  value  of  a common  sound  English 
education  for  both  sexes  of  the  labouring  classes,  by  the 
announcement  of  appropriate  prizes  for  knitting,  plain 
sewing,  writing,  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  Bible 
and  English  history.  There  had  also  been  an  additional 
prize  this  year  for  drawing,  the  encouragement  of  which, 
he  thought,  would  be  of  great  advantage.  The  prizes 
distributed  were  small,  but  their  utility  and  value  would 
be  much  increased  if  the  children  would  read  attentively 
their  books,  and  the  young  men  would  place  their  money 
prizes  in  the  savings  bank,  and  endeavour  to  add  to  the 
amount,  from  time  to  time,  such  small  sums. as  they  iriigh 
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bo  able  to  spare  out  of  their  weekly  earnings.  Dancing 
then  commenced  under  the  hall,  and  was  kept  up  for 
several  hours. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 



SESSIONAL  FEINTED  PAPERS. 

Par.  No. 

Delivered  on  August  4th. 

162.  Portpatrick  and  Donagbadee  Harbours — Copy. 

207.  Fines  and  Penalties  (Ireland) — Abstract  of  Accounts. 

218.  Duchy  of  Lancaster  (Bertolacci’s  Petition) — Report. 

223.  Military  Education — 1st  Report  of  the  Council. 

1 70.  Bill — Dulwich  College  (as  amended  by  the  Select  Committee). 
Cotton  (Africa) — Papers  relating  to  the  Cultivation. 

Delivered  on  August  5 ik. 

1S5.  Rochdale  Election  Petition — Minutes  of  Evidence. 

198.  Police  (Bengal  Presidency )— Return. 

228.  Army — Supplementary  Estimate. 

233.  Metropolitan  Drainage — Return. 

173.  Bills — Dunbar  Harbour  Loan  (Scotland). 

174.  Summary  Proceedings  before  Justices  of  the  Peace 

(amended). 

Army  (War  Medals  presented  by  the  King  of  Sardinia) — List 
of  Officers,  Non-commissioned  Officers,  and  Mon,  selected 
to  receive  the  Medals. 

Sewage  of  Towns  (Deodorizing  and  Utilizing) — Report. 
National  Gallery  Site — Report  of  the  Commissioners. 
Delivered  on  August  6 th* 

221.  Freight  Money  (Greenwich  Hospital) — Return. 

222.  Dulwich  College  Bill — Minutes  of  Evidence. 

237.  Colonial  Governors,  &c. — Return. 

241.  Rating  of  Mines — Report  from  the  Committee. 

171.  Bills — Probates  and  Letters  of  Administration  (Ireland) 

(amended). 

176.  Insurance  Companies  (amended  in  Committee  and  on 

re -commitment). 

175.  Probates  and  Letters  of  Administration  (amended  in 

Committee  and  on  re-commitment). 

177.  Ecclesiastical  Commission  (amended  by  the  Select 

Committee  and  on  re-commitment). 

Delivered  on  August  1th. 

77.  ( A 1)  Poor  Rates  and  Pauperism — Return. 

214.  Statute  Law  Commission — Return. 

215.  East  India  (Area,  Population,  &c.) — Return. 

229;  Vancouver’s  Island — Copies  of  Despatches. 

230.  Bank  of  Australasia — Copy  of  the  Charter. 

Delivered  on  August  8th  and  10 th, 

186.  Maidstone  Election  Petition  — Minutes  of  Evidence. 

243.  Beverley  Election  Petition — Minutes  of  Evidence. 

216.  Coast  Guard — Return. 

225.  Indian  Territories  Committee  (1853) — Petition  of  the  Hindoo 
Inhabitants  of  Bengal,  «fcc, 

232.  Major- General  Beatson — Return. 

238.  Emigration  Commissioners— Returns. 

244.  Army  Prize  Money — Account. 

215.  Gold  Coast — Return. 

247.  Indian  Army — Extract  from  Sir  C.  J.  Napier’s  Letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

251.  Metropolitan  Improvements — Return. 

175.  Bills — Probates  and  Letters  of  Administration  (a  corrected 
leaf). 

182.  Parochial  Schoolmasters  (Scotland). 

181.  Reformatory  Schools — Lords  Amendments. 

India  (Mutinies in  the  East  Indies) — Supplement  to  the  Papers 
presented  July,  lo57. 

India  (Mutinies  in  the  East  Indies)— Appendix  to  Papers. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[ From  Gazelle,  August  7.] 

Dated  11  th  May,  1857. 

1328.  Collinson  Ilall,  Knavcstock,  Essex,  and  Thomas  Charlton, 
Brentwood — Improvement  in  agricultural  engines  and  im- 
plements used  therewith  for  ploughing  and  cultivating  the 
soil. 

Dated  22 nd  May,  1857. 

1442.  Bernhard  Snmuelson,  Braffords- house,  near  Brough,  Yorkshire 
— Improvements  in  safety  apparatus  forgiving  artificial  light. 

Dated  11  th  June , 1857. 

1612.  Joseph  Michcll  Paule,  Alston,  Cumberland — Improved  means 
for  ventilating  coal  and  other  mines. 

Dated  Hi///  June,  1857. 

1682.  John  Fowler,  junr.,  Cornhill,  and  William  Worby,  Ipswich — 
Improvements  in  ploughing  or  tilling  land. 

Dated  Mill  June,  1857. 

1694.  James  Ileywood  Whitehead,  Southsidc,  SaddlcworLh,  York- 
shire -Improvements  in  pressing  cloth. 

Dated  1 bt/i  June,  1807. 

17UG.  John  E'ciard  Barton,  Kidderminster — An  improvement  in 
winding  worsted  on  to  creel  bobbins  of  carpet  looms. 


1728, 


1744. 


1836. 

1932. 

1934. 

1936. 

1940. 

1942. 

1944. 

1046. 

191S. 

1999. 


3G8 

371 

381 

332, 


386, 

392. 


402. 

404, 

419, 

472, 

476. 

543. 

549. 

556. 

570. 


626. 

870. 

1042. 

1053. 

1272. 

1?86. 

1404. 

1446. 


Dated  20 eh  June,  1S57. 

Benjamin  Richardson,  Word-Hoy,  neap  Stourbridge — Improve- 
ments in  manufacturing -and  oruamehtjpg  ; pfa  jfint 

Dated  22 nd  June , IS57. 

Christopher  Dicran  Seropyan,  Newhavou,  Connecticut,  U . S 
A mode  of  preparing  bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other 
papers,  to  prevent  counterfeiting,  by^'phptpgft^hy  and  its 
kindred  processes. 

Dated  2ith  Ju;ic,  1S57._ 

George  Ireland,  Birmingham,  Warwickshire— Improvements 
in  raising  weights,  applicable  to  stamping  dr  Cutting  metals 
and  other  similar  purposes. 

Dated  1 st  J uly,  1 857 . j i*l i V ' otlol  ■ > t L 

George  Murray,  Glasgow— Improvements  in  machinery ,or  ap- 
paratus for  propelling  ships  and  vessels. 

Dated  lltk  July,  1851. 

William  Thomas  Smith  and  Frederick  Talbot,  Birmingham— 
An  improvement  or  improvements  in  hair  pins; 

John  Loach,  James  Jones  Salt,  and  Burton  Day,  Birmingham 
— Certain  improvements  in  metallic  aii'-tight  cpffins^as, also 
in  the  mode  of  covering,  finishing,  and  ornamenting  such  like 
coffins. 

Peter  Armand  le  Comte  do  Fontailtemoreau,  39,  lluc  de  I'Echi* 
quier,  Paris— An  improved  shoe  or  hoot  scyaper  or  cleaner. 
(A  communication.') 

Dated  13th  July,  1857. 

Murdoch  McKay  and  Henry  Forfar  Osman,  33,  Essex -Street, 
Strand — Improvements  in  apparatus  for  securing  the  points 
of  railway  switches.  . , D-ti  i (,'££&  ir 

Joseph  Lester  Kinks,  and  John  Rock  Day,  Birmingham-r-Im- 
provements  in  locks  and  latches,  and  in  attaching  lock  ahd 
latch  knobs  to  spindles. 

Peter  Rector  Smith,  New  York,  U.S. — Improvements  in  fiyq-  , 
arms  .and  ordnance. 

William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improved  ma- 
chinery for  converting  old  rope  or  cordage  into  t0wrj'  (A 
communication.)  ' ! • 

William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery- lan,c — Ap  impvOjVficj: 
construction  of  portable  railway  for  steam  traction  engines 
on  common  roads  or  land.  (A  coramunidatlbiv.) 

Dated  ‘20th  July,  1S57. 

Hugh  Smith,  Porchester-square— An  improved  agricultural 
implement  for  pulverizing  and  cleansing  iand.  , , , • . . 1 1 

_ 

WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED.  . , , 

. Augu ft  7 th \ \ v, jVi \ 
406.  Goorge  Chappell  Potts.' 
August  11th. 

398.  John  Talbot  Pitman.  - 
403.  John  Poole. . 

424.  William  Richardson. 

426.  D.  A.  Lamb. 

430.  Marmaduke  William  Hal-* 
lett.  !j;  in 

442.  Archibald  Smith. 

443.  James  Taylor. 

450.  Thomas  Newcomb.  ^ 

455.  William  Clark., 

456.  Thomas  Ball. 

463.  Emile  Alcan. 

499.  John  Combe. 

509.  Francis  Hay1  Thomson. 

531.  Jacques  Ilenri  Marie  Maisr 

siat. 

561.  Thomas  Georgo  Sliaw. 

566,  Chas.  Bruton,  senr.,  Clins. 
Bruton,  jun.,  Francis  Jas. 
Bruton,  and  Samuel  Ro- 
gers Bruton,. 

568.  William  Mills. 

636.  William  Edwafd  Newton. 

639.  George  Walter  Dyson. 

680.  James  Andrew  Cumineand 
Colin  Hunter,  j 
OSS.  William  Edward  Newton. 
1320.  Charles  William  Siemens. 
1528.  Dr.  Hermann  Blcibtrcu. 

1578.  Robert  llanhani  Collyer, 
M.D. 

1598.  A mory  Fairbanks, SJicrman. 
1602.  John  Brown. 

1658.  Thomas  Turner. 


August  1th. 

Henry  Cartwright. 

William  Thomas  Walker. 

Benjamin  Webster  Owrid. 

Joseph  Graham,  James 
Shepherd,  and  Thomas 
Whitaker. 

Austin  Chambers  and  Wil- 
liam Harrison^  Champion. 

George  Bcdson. 

Abraham  Royds  and  John 
Kenyon. 

William  Todd  and  Jacob 
Tcdd. 

Richard  Dugdale  Kay. 

John  Macintosh. 

George  Gimson. 

Jacob  Green. 

Julicn  Blanc. 

John  Henry  Johnson. 

James  Fenton. 

John  Henry  Johnson. 

Victor  Cassaignes. 

William  Robertson,  James 
Guthrie  Orcliar,and  John 
Mcnzies. 

William  Edward  Newton. 

Domenico  Tomasini. 

Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 

ltd.  Archibald  Brooman. 

Henry  Elliott  IIoolc. 

Peter  Armand  le  Comte  dc 
Fontainemoreau. 

Edward  Alfred  Cowper. 

John  Turner  Wright,  and 
Edwin  Payton  Wright. 


Patents  on  which  the  Stamp  Duty  of  £50  iias  been  Paip. 


1947. 

1735. 


1 720. 
1 7 25. 
1775. 


August  3rd. 

Joseph  Westwood  and  Ro- 
bert Bail  lie. 

August  4th. 

Henry  Turner. 

John  Livescy. 

August  5th. 

John  Cunningham. 

George  Addison  Cox. 

John  Greaves  and  Charles 
Michael  Greaves. 


August  1th. 

1766.  John  Petrie,  jun. 

1807.  John  Pretty  Clarke. 

1817.  Edward  Lund. 

1832.  Robert  Brisco. 

August  8th. 

1750.  William  Houghton  Club- 
burn. 

1 755.  Pcniston  Grosvcn’W  Grc* 
ville. 
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o— 

MEASURES,  WEIGHTS  AND  MONEY. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a pamphlet  lately 
published  by  Lieut.  General  Sir  C.  W.  Pasley,  Iv.C.B., 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  who,  it  may  be  premised  has  a spe- 
cial claim  to  be  listened  to  on  this  subject,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  incon- 
veniences of  our  present  system,  and  to  suggest  some 
practical  remedy.  In  the  present  paper  he  begins  by 
stating  that,  in  consequence  of  an  order  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
in  1825,  that  practical  architecture  should  form  part  of 
the  course  of  instruction  of  the  junior  officers  attending 
the  Royal  Engineer  Establishment  at  Chatham,  under 
his  direction,  he  was  induced  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
i measuring  and  estimating  buildings  and  other  works 
himself,  and  in  this  inquiry  lie  says  that  he  soon  found 
that  the  rules  for  measuring  and  estimating  every  de- 
scription of  artificers’  and  labourers’  work  were  em- 
barrassed by  unnecessary  and  even  absurd  difficulties, 
arising  partly  from  the  complexity  of  our  national 
measures  and  weights,  and  partly  from  the  nature  of  our 
coinage,  in  both  of  which,  decimal  are  intermixed  with 
duodecimal  and  binary  subdivisions  of  the,  discordant 
units,  assumed  for  measuring  and  pricing  workmanship 
and  materials.  In  the  hope  of  obviating  these  difficulties, 
after  having  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  for  several 
years,  he  published  a small  volume,  in  the  year  1S34, 
j entitled  Observations  oil  the  Expediency  and  Practicability 
of  simplifying  and  improving  the  Measures,  Weights,  and 
Money  used  in  this  Country , without  materially  altering  the 
present  Standards  ; in  which  he  proposed  an  entire  revision 
and  reform  of  the  whole  of  these  standards  without  ex- 
ception. 

In  1847,  Sir  Charles  Pasley  presented  a paper  contain- 
i ing  an  abstract  of  his  plan  of  improvement  to  the  British 
Association  at  Oxford,  which  was  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Sections  of  that  year,  page  43  ; and,  in  1S55, 

: a similar  paper,  with  improvements,  was  drawn  up  by 

i him,  and  the  substance  of  it  read  and  discussed  at  the 

, meeting  of  the  Association  at  Glasgow.  The  present 

l paper  contains  the  final  result  of  his  researches  and  reflec- 
, tious  on  this  important  subject,  in  which  he  says  he  has 
taken  the  greatest  interest  for  the  third  part  of  a century. 

I.  General  Table  op  New  Lineal  Measures 
Proposed. 


Measures  of  Temperature  and  Air. 

The  Centigrade  Thermometer,  generally  used  in  France 
and  other  countries,  having  its  zero  at  the  freezing  point 
— the  only  invariable  point  of  temperature  innature — and 
its  one  hundredth  degree  determined  by  the  temperature 
of  boiling  -water,  when  the  barometer  stands  at  24J  inches 
of  the  new  lineal  measure,  is  proposed  to  be  adopted  in 
preference  to  Fahrenheit’s  scale.  The  barometer  to  be 
marked  in  inches  and  tenths  of  the  new  measure. 

The  new  standard  of  lineal  measure  to  be  the  fathom 
of  6 feet,  marked  on  a rod  of  brass  or  other  metal,  and 
made  equal  to  0 feet  0-91548  inch  inour present  measure, 
at  the  temperature  of  C2-6  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  17 
degrees  of  the  Centigrade  Thermometer.  This  propor- 
tion will  make  the  proposed  mile  equal  to  1012-715 
fathoms  of  our  present  measure,  being  the  mean  length 
of  the  minute  of  a degree  of  a terrestrial  meridian,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Airy’s  treatise  on  the  figure  of  the  earth 
in  the  Endopcedia  Metropolitana.  Should  more,  extensive 
surveys  of  meridional  arcs,  since  made  or  in  progress, 
lead  to  a more  accurate  value  of  the  said  minute,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  necessary  correction  shall  be  effected, 
not  by  changing  the  standard  rod,  but  by  altering  the 
legal  temperature  to  a higher  or  lower  point  than  62-6 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

For  measuring  works  of  architecture  and  engineering, 
the  foot  and  its  decimal  subdivisions  will  be  the  unit, 
without  reference  to  the  fathom  ; and  all  workman- 
ship measured  by  lineal  measure  must  be  priced  by  the 
foot,  the  10  feet,  or  the  100  feet,  not  by  the  yard  or  rod. 

For  Itinerary  measure,  or  land  surveying,  the  fathom 
will  be  the  unit,  without  reference  to  the  foot.  The 
mile  will  be  the  nautical  or  geographical  mile,  the  only 
universal  measure  recognized  by  all  civilized  nations. 
The  proposed  new  fathom  and  foot  will  differ  so  little 
from  our  present  standards — only  by  one  eightieth  part 
of  the  latter  in  excess— that,  supposing  the  two  fathoms 
to  be  set  up  at  some  little  distance  apart,  no  person  stand- 
ing between  them,  and  who  consequently  could  not  see 
both  at  the  same  time,  would  be  able,  after  having  looked 
at  both,  to  say  which  of  the  two  was  the  shortest. 

II.  New  Square  or  Superficial  Measure  Proposed 

For  Architectural  and  Mechanical  Purposes. 

All  work  now  measured  by  the  superficial  foot  to  be 
priced  in  future  by  the  square  foot,  by  the  10  square  feet, 
or  by  tlie  100  square  feet,  and  not  by  the  square  yard  or 
rod. 

For  Cloth  Measure. 

Cloth  to  be  priced  by  the  new  imperial  yard,  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  now  done  by,  the  present  standard 
yard. 

For  Land  Measure. 

100  square  links  1 square  fathom. 

1,000  square  fathoms.. 1 imperial  acre. 

1,000  imperial  acres  1 square  mile. 

HL  New  Measures  of  Solidity  and  Capacity 
7?^  Proposed. 

f)f  Solidity  for  Architectural  or  Mechanical  Purposes. 

■ 1,000  cubic  inches  1 cubic  foot. 

For  Wholesale  Dealings. 

100  cubic  inches  1 can. 

10  cans,  or  1000  cubic  inches  1 cubic  foot. 

10  cubic  feet  1 quarter  of  corn. 

For  Retail  Dealings  exclusively. 

2  gills,  or  10  cubic  inches  1 half-pint  or  chopin, 

2 ehopins  1 pint. 

2 pints 1 quart. 

24  quarts,  or  5 pints  1 can. 

Thus  the  cubic  foot  will  he  divided  into  10  cans,  25 
quarts,  50  pints,  100  ehopins,  and  200  gills.  The  new 
names  Can  and  Chopin  are  recommended  to  designate 
the  tenth  and  the  hundredth  parts  of  the  cubic  foot  res* 


10  tenth  parts ..1  imperial  inch. 

10  imperial  inches,  or  100  parts  1 foot. 

3  feet 1 yard. 

6 feet 1 fathom,  n 

1,000  fathoms 1 mile. 

60  miles 1 degree  of  the.  ter- 

restrial meridian. 

For  Architectural  and  Mechanical  Purposes. 

10  tenth  parts 1 imperial  inch. 

10  imperial  inches, 1 foot. 

For  Cloth  Measure. 

2 half-tenths 1 tenth  of  a yard. 

2.}  tenths  1 quarter. 

5 tenths  1 half. 

tenths  3 quarters. 

10  tenths  1 yard. 

For  Itinerary  Measure. 

10  links  1 fathom. 

100  links  1 chain  of  10  fathoips. 

100  chains,  or  1 ,000  fathoms 1 mile. 
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pectively,  being  its  most  important  subdivisions.  The 
latter  is  a Scotch  as  well  as  a French  word. 

In  measuring  corn  for  wholesale  dealings,  as  well  as 
sand,  lime,  &c.,  it  is  proposed  to  use  measures  of  one 
cubic  foot  and  of  five  cubic  feet,  open  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  to  be  laid  upon  a level  floor.  Two  of  the  latter 
io  be  put  together  one  above  the  other  and  form  a 10- 
cubic-feet  measure. 

Beer,  wine,  and  other  liquors,  to  be  priced  and  gauged, 
and  the  duties  collected  by  the  cubic  foot.  In  retail 
dealings,  they  should  be  sold  by  the  ten  bottles  instead 
ot  the  dozen,  and  each  bottle  should  contaiii  a quart  or 
pint. 

Few  Apothecaries'  Liquid  Measure  Proposed. 

•>0  minims i tenth  of  an  imperial  cubic  inch. 

•i00  minims  or  10  tenths  1 cubic  inch. 

10  cubic  inches 1 half-pint,  or  chopin. 

4 Ills  will  differ  so  very  little  from  the  present 
apothecaries  liquid  measure,  that  no  medical  practitioner 
can  hesitate  in  adopting  it. 

I\  . New  Measures  of  Weight  Proposed. 

10  tenth  parts l imperial  ounce. 

10  ounces  1 imperial  pound. 

™ pounds  1 hundredweight. 

h’LrP  P0un^s  1 thousandweight. 

-‘,000  pounds  1 imperial  ton. 

For  Retail  Dealings  exclusively . 

21  tenths 1 quarter  1 

o tenths i half  1 0f  an  imperial  ounce. 

' i tenths 3 quarters  J 

For  Coins , Bullion , $c.,  and  for  Apothecaries'  Weight. 

10  hundredth  parts  of  a grain...  1 tenth  part. 

10  tenth  parts  1 grain. 

1,000  grains  1 imperial  ounce. 

. the  standard  one-pound  weight  to  be  exactly  one- 
sixtieth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  new  cubic  foot  of  dis- 
tilled water,  as  ascertained  by  brass  weights,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  17  degrees  of  the  centesimal  thermometer, 
orC2-C  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  with  the  barometer  stand- 
ing at  24£  inches  of  the  new  lineal  measure.  By  this 
arrangement,  100  lbs.  of  the  new  will  be  charged  to  about 
108  lbs.  of  the  present  avoirdupois  weight. 

. hll  goods  sold  now  by  avoirdupois  weight  to  be  priced 
m future  by  the  imperial  pound  and  its  decimal  multiples, 
the  10  lbs.,  the  100  lbs.,  and  the  1,000  lbs.,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  stones,  quarters,  hundredweights,  and  tons  of  our 
present  avoirdupois  weight.  For  retail  purposes  the  new 
ounce  and  its  tenth  parts  to  be  used.  The  grain,  being 
subdivided  into  tenths  and  hundredths  for  very  delicate 
purposes,  and  its  decimal  multiples  the  10  grains,  the  100 
grains,  and  the  1,000  grains  or  imperial  ounce,  will  be 
used  exclusively  for  weighing  and  pricing  all  valuable 
articles  to  which  Troy  weight  is  now  applied,  and  to  tire 
entire  exclusion  also  of  pearl  weight,  diamond  weight, 
and  all  the  carat  weights.  For  apothecaries’  weight,  to 
which  it  is  also  applied  in  preparing  medical  prescriptions, 
and  which  requires  the  use  of  the  grain  as  well  as  of  the 
ounce,  the  difference  between  the  present  and  the  pro- 
posed new  grain  and  imperial  ounce  is  not  worth 
noticing. 

Barrels  and  casks  of  various  denominations,  as  well  as 
sieves,  baskets,  sacks,  boxes,  and  other  packages,  now 
designating  special  quantities  or  weights  of  beer,  wine, 
lruil,  corn,  and  other  goods,  together  with  the  various 
customary  loads,  lasts,  and  weys,  all  differing  from  each 
other,  not  to  be  used  as  measures  or  weights,  without 
specifying  the  contents  or  the  amounts  of  each,  in  cubic 
feet  or  pounds  weight,  as  may  be. 

11  the  foregoing  suggestions,  or  any  system  on  the 
same  principle,  for  simplifying  our  national  measures  and 
weights,  should  be  adopted,  the  fine  idea  generally 
supposed  to  lavo  been  intended  in  Magna  Charta, 


and  most  clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed  in  one 
of  our  ancient  laws  of  a subsequent  date,  but  which 
has  never  yet  been  realised  in  this  country,  will  be 
literally  accomplished,  namely,  that  there  shall  bf. 

ONLY  ONE  MEASURE  AND  ONE  WEIGHT  THROUGHOUT  ALL 
THE  LAND.* 

V.  New  Monetary  System  Proposed. 


10  farthings 1 cent. 

10  cents,  or  100  farthings 1 florin. 


10  florins,  100  cents,  or  1,000  farthings  1 pound  stg. 

Setting  aside  all  the  new  coins  proposed  by  him  in  his 
first  publication  of  1.834,  except  the  tenth  of  the  pound, 
since  called  the  florin,  and  the  silver  cent — and  setting 
aside  also  his  attempt  to  simplify  the  monetary  system 
therein  proposed,  in  the  paper  read  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Oxford,  in  1847,  which,  he  admits,  was  by  no 
means  an  improvement,  Sir  Charles  Pasley  is  now  of 
opinion  that  the  only  new  coin  that  ought  to  be  issued  is 
the  silver  cent,  and  that  no  silver  coin  greater  than  the 
florin  should  be  coined  in  future,  gradually  withdrawing 
all  the  crowns  and  half-crowns  still  in  circulation,  as  soon 
as  florins  to  an  equal  amount  can  be  issued  from  the  Mint 
to  replace  them. 

When  any  sum  of  money  of  the  new  coinage  is  written 
in  sterling  money,  the  last  figure  or  unit  of  the  pound 
should  always  terminate  in  a point,  after  which  the  next 
three  figures  will  designate  florins,  cents,  and  farthings, 
whether  having  these  denominations  marked  over  them 
or  not ; but  more  or  less  than  three  such  figures  must 
never  be  used. 

He  is  also  of  the  opinion,  now  adopted  by  the  Council 
of  the  Decimal  Association,  ofwhichheisamembef,  that 
instead  of  coining  new  copper  mils,  or  tithings,  as  he 
called  them  at  first,  it  will  be  much  better  to  declare  by 
royal  proclamation  that  the  farthing  shall  be  the  tenth 
part  of  the  cent,  and  the  thousandth  part  of  the  pound, 
or  to  make  it  so  by  Act  of  Parliament;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  withdraw  any  of  the 
smaller  silver  coins,  such  as  the  threepenny  and  fourpenny 
silver  pieces,  which,  though  not  known  when  he  first 
published  on  this  subject,  have  been  a very  great  con- 
venience to  the  public,  and  which  none  of  the  working 
classes  ever  mistake  for  one  another,  even  in  the  dark, 
nor  will  they  confound  any  of  them  with  the  new  silver 
cent  proposed. 

This  coin  should  be  stamped  with  the  word  one  cent 
or  10  farthings.  The  present  sixpenny  pieces  neednot 
be  called  in;  but  when  more  are  required,  let  them  be 
stamped  with  the  wurds  one  half-shilling.  In  like 
manner,  when  more  of  the  present  fourpenny  pieces  are 
required,  let  them  be  stamped  one-third  of  a shilling; 
and  when  more  of  the  present  threepenny  pieces  are, re- 
quired, let  them  be  stamped  one-fourth  of  a shilling. 
To  add  anything  more  would  be  superfluous. 

VI.  Difficulties  urged  as  Objections  to  the 
Decimal  Coinage  Proposed  : their  Groundlessness. 

1st.  The  great  Length  of  Time  necessary  for  carrying  it  into 
Effect. 

This  difficulty  has  only  arisen  from  the  supposed 
necessity  of  “ substituting  a purely  decimal  money  for 
that  already  in  circulation,  in  which  each  silver  and 
copper  piece  shall  carry  marked  on  it  its  decimal  value, 
the  pound  being  unity.”  But  when  wre  consider  that 
after  the  first  sovereigns  were  coined,  there  were  no  less 
than  five  gold  coins  in  circulation — the  guinea,  the  half- 
guinea, the  third  of  a guinea,  or  seven -shilling  piece, 
the  sovereign,  and  the  half-sovereign ; and  that  at  the 
same  time  there  were  four  silver  coins-'— the  crown,  the 
half-crown,  the  shilling,  and  the  half-shilling  ; and  three 
copper  coins— the  penny  piece,  the  halfpenny  piece,  and 
the  farthing — none  of  which  were  stamped  either  with 


* See  the  tenth  chapter  of  an  Act  of  the  27tli  of  Edward  the 
Third,  entitled  “ Ordinetcio  Stapnltirwu ,”  in  the  “ Statutes  of 
the  Realm,”  vol.  I.,  page  337. 
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their  name  or  value,  and  yet  every  person  knew  the 
namek and  Value  of  tile  whole  of  them,  the  above  tedious 
and  expensive  jSrocdss,1  calculated  as  the  work  of  twenty 
years,  must  be  allowed  to  be  perfectly  Useless. 

2nd.  TJie  Supposed  Injury  that  will  he  done  to  the  Woi'hing 
Classes  by  depreciating  theValuc  of  the  Copper  Coinage. 

The  worst-paid  agricultural  labourers  in  this  country 
are  always  paid  their  week’s  wages  in  silver  ; and  even 
if  paid  by  the  day,  silver  must  form  a part  of  their  pay- 
ment, the  copper  merely  being  the  change.  Hence,  in- 
stead of  losing,  the  poor  man  will  gain,  because  with 
every  shilling  he  will  be  able  to  buy  twelvepence  half- 
penny, and  with  every  half-shilling  or  silver  sixpenny 
piece  he  will  be  able  to  buy  sixpence, farthing., 
o rct.  The  question  of  Penny  Tolls. 

..,  Tlpe  difficulty,  attentling  this  question  may  be  got  rid 
of  by  the  following  very  simple  arrangement : — 

Supposing  that  a toll  of  orie  penny  is  due  for  passing  a 
certain  gate  all  the  year  round,  Sunday!?  included,  arid 
ina^  .adavmer  or  other  person  is!  obliged  by  his  business 
to  pass  through  it  evefy  day  in  the  year,  the  charge  for 
would  be  thirty  shillings  and  fivepence  of  Our 
present  currency. 

After  the  value  of  the  present  copper  coinage  shall  he 
depreciated,  let  the  turnpike-man  charge  one  penny  for 
every  dajv  in  theyear.  excepting  oh  the  5th,  10th,  15th, 
20’th,  and  25  th  days  of  every  month,  oh  which  he  is  to 
be  allowed  to  charge  one  penny  farthing, 
lienee  there  will  be  305  days  in  the  ybar 

charged  at '4  farthings,  amduhting'  to ' 1 ,220  farthings,; 
hfid  60  days  in, the  y;ear  charged  at  5 far- 
things amounting  to  .............. 300  „ 


Total  1,520  farthings, 

i Since  the  farthing  will  now  have  become  the  one  thou- 
sandth part , of  the  pound  sterling,  1,500  farthings  will 
be  equal,  to  30  shillings,  with  20  farthings  or  Spence 
over,  and  thus  the, amount  he  receives  from  the  passen- 
gers will  be  the  same  as  before. 

VII.  Anv  \ nt auks  ex  the  New  System  of  Measures! 

Weights,  and  Mosey  Proposed. 

In  thetiVst  platie,  thermic  proposed,  being  the  nautical 
or  geographical  mile,  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of 
havigafion'  by  all  the  riiiritime  nations  of  the  world,  not 
excepting  the  French,  and  inserted  in  the  scales  not  only 
of  charts;  hut  also  of  the  maps  of  all  countries,  in  addi- 
pp»  tb  scales  of  the  cristotriafy  leagues,  miles7;  or  othel 
itihefarg  measures  of  those  countries,  is  already  a uni- 
versal measure,  and  the  only  one  now  recognised  in  every 
part  ot  the  globe.  Hen0e,if  the  governments  of  ail 
civilised  nations  should  hereafter  appoint  competent  com- 
missioners to  assemble  and  report  upon  the  best  universal 
standards  of  measures  and  of  weight,  to  be  adopted  by 
common  con'serit  of  all,  the  fathom  or  toise,  and  the  foot 
derived  from  the  proposed  mile,  might  justly  claim  the 
preference,  because  the  latter  differs  so  little  from  the 
former  foot  ot  France,  and  from  the  present  foot  of  all 
other  countries,  that  it  would  not  cause  any  embarrass- 
ment to  practical  men,  nor  any  more  confusion  than  the 
substitution  of  the  imperial  gallon  for  the  former  ale  and 
beer  gallon  has  done  in  this  country : that  is,  little  or 
none.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  standard  pound 
weight,  derived  from  the  proposed  cubic  foot,  which  in 
like  manner  differs  so  little  from  the  former  French  pound 
weight,  and  from  the  present  pound  weights  of  other 
countries,  that  no  embarrassment  or  confusion  could  be 
created  by  adopting  it. 

By  the  new  system  proposed,  a simplicity  and  precision 
will  be  given  to  measures  of  distance  and  of  area  on  the 
.surface  of  the  globe,  of  which  our  present  standardsaft'ord 
no  criterion.  For  example  : nobody  knows  or  can  even 
guess  how  many  rods  or  yards  there  are  in  a given  num- 
ber of  statute  miles,  nor  how  many  acres  or  square  rods 
there  are  in  a given  number  of  square  miles  of  our  pre- 


sent measure,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  very 
troublesome  calculations;  but  173  miles  of  the  new  mea- 
sure would  be  known  at  once  to  be  173,000  fathoms,  and 
24S  square  miles  to  be  equal  to  248,000  imperial  acres,  or 
to  248  million  square  fathoms. 

In  like  manner,  though  no  one  can  even  guess  liow 
many  cubic  feet  a given  number  of  gallons  of  our  pre- 
sent standard  measure  of  capacity  are  equal  to,  or  vice 
versli,  this  embarrassing  uncertainty,  and  the  necessity 
of  very  troublesome  calculations  in  order  to  compare 
those  two  denominations  together,  will  be  avoided  by 
establishing  the  cubic  foot  as  the  only  standard  both  of 
solidity  and  capacity. 

In  buildings  and  other  works  of  architecture,  engineer- 
ing, &c.,  which  are  always  measured  by  the  foot,  the 
necessity  of‘ computing  artificers’  and  labourers’  work,  as 
well  as  materials,  duodeeimally — and,  in  goods  sold  by 
weight,  the  troublesome  reduction  of  tons  into  cwts., 
quarters,  and  pounds,  and  vice  versli — and  in  all  accounts 
the  reduction  of  pounds  sterling  into  shillings,  pence, 
and  farthings,  and  vice  versa — will  also  be  avoided, 
which  will  be  an  immense  saving  of  time,  trouble,  and 
risk  of  error. 

The  author  states  that  after  a very  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  history  of  our  national  weights  and  measures, 
from  the  time  of  Alfred  to  the  present  day,  he  has  ascer- 
tained that,  with  the  exception  of  our  lineal  measure, 
none  of  our  present  standards  are  venerable  from  their 
antiquity,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed  by  those  who 
have  not  had  the  means  of  such  investigation ; they 
having,  on  the  contrary,  been  subject  to  much  greater 
changes  than  those  which  he  now  proposes,  and  all  those 
changes  having  originated  from  accident,  error,  bad  work- 
manship, or  neglect,  (with  the  exception  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  imperial  gallon  in  1824),  which,  strange  to 
say,  was  the  first  arid  Only  modification  of  our  existing 
standards,  adopted  systematically,  as*  an  improvement 
and  with  a view  to  the  public  benefit,  in  the  course  of 
S00  years.  Such  as  they  were,  however,  even  the  legal 
standards  were  disregarded  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
where  such  an  immense  number  of  incongruous  and  dis- 
cordant local  measures  and  weights  prevailed,  differing 
from  those  standards  and  from  each  other,  and  of  neces- 
sity producing  the  greatest  confusion. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  objections 
to  the  French  metrical  system.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
it  has  proved  an  entire  failure  as  regards  astronomy  and 
navigation,  and  that,  instead  of  producing  uniformity, 
it  lias  caused  greater  confusion  in  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures of  France  than  ever  prevailed  before.  Though 
planned  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of 
France,  the  master  mariners  as  well  as  the  seamen  of  that 
country  rejected  from  the  first  the  decimal  divisions  of 
time  and  of  the  circle,  as  well  as  the  decimal  degrees  of 
the  quadrant  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  of  100,000  metres 
or  10  myriametres  each,  and  the  decimal  minutes  of  the 
meridian  of  10,000  metres  or  10  kilometres  each  ; and  the 
French  pilots  rejected  with  disdain  the  smaller  decimal 
.parts  of  the  same  measures  for  the  length  of  their  log 
iines,  as  well  as  the  decimal  division  of  the  horizon  into 
40  rhumbs  instead  of  the  32  points  of  the  compass  ; and 
it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  French  have 
begun  to  take  their  soundings  by  metres. 

It  is  strange,  that  it  never  occurred  to  the  celebrated 
astronomers,  who  decided  upon  the  decimal  divisions  of 
time,  and  of  the  circle,  and  of  the  terrestrial  meridian, 
that  it  was  an  absolute  impossibility  to  introduce  the 
first,  until  all  the  watches  and  clocks  of  France  were  re- 
placed by  time-pieces  according  to  the  new  system  ; or 
the  latter,  until  all  the  naval  charts  and  maps  in  posses- 
sion of  the  mariners  and  geographers  of  France  were 
replaced  by  new  ones,  graduated  according  to  the  decimal 
system  ; and,  what  is  more,  until  all  other  nations  adopted 
the  same  decimal  metrical  system  that  they  proposed,  and 
also  took  the  steps  absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  these 
sweeping  changes  into  effect,  by  condemning  all  their 
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old  times-pieces,  charts,  and  maps,  and  having  new  ones 
made.  For  astronomical  tables  nothing-  could  be  more 
injudicious  than  the  decimal  metrical  system,  because 
the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  its 
annual  revolution  round  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  motions 
of  the  moon,  its  satellite,  and  those  of  the  other  planets 
and  their  satellites,  composing  the  solar  system,  when 
compared  together  in  their  respective  orbits,  the  lesser 
to  the  greater,  as  aliquot  parts  or  multiplies  of  one 
another,  in  any  possible  order  of  combination,  involve 
the  most  complex  fractions  or  mixed  numbers,  of  which 
the  fractional  parts,  when  expressed  decimally,  run  on 
ad  infinitum, ; whereas  the  ordinary  divisions  of  time, 
and  the  sexagesimal  divisions  of  the  circle  and  ot  the 
terrestrial  meridian,  approximate  much  more  nearly  to 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  are,  therefore, 
far  better  adapted  for  astronomical  calculations. 

The  new  decimal  metrical  system,  as  applied  to  weights 
and  measures,  was  almost  equally  inoperative  ; for,  ex- 
cepting in  the  collection  of  duties  and  other  transactions, 
to  which  the  Government  was  a party,  and  in  all  written 
agreements,  relating  to  wholesale  commercial  trans- 
actions, in  which  it  was  rendered  imperative  by  law,  the 
Metres,  Ares,  Litres,  Steres,  and  Grammes,  which  are 
the  units  of  that  system,  with  their  Latin  and  Greek 
prefixes,  occasioned  so  much  confusion,  that  they  were 
never  used  at  all  during  the  Republic,  the  Consulate, 
and  the  first  year  of  the  Empire,  being  perfectly  unin- 
telligible to  the  people  of  France,  so  that  at  last  the  Im- 
perial Government  was  compelled  to  yield  to  popular 
resistance;  and,  with  the  aforesaid  exception,  the  deci- 
mal system  was  virtually  abolished  by  a decree  of  the 
12th  of  February,  1812,  establishing  what  was  called 
the  Usual  or  Customary  System  of  weights  and  measures, 
of  which  a new  Toise  or  fathom  of  6 feet,  for  the  use  of 
engineers,  architects,  and  mechanics,  exactly  equal  to  2 
metres ; a new  Aune  or  ell  for  cloth  measure,  equal  to  12 
decimetres ; a new  Boisseau  or  bushel  for  dry  goods, 
equal  to  one-eighth  of  a hectolitre  ; and  a new  Livrc  or 
pound  weight,  equal  to  one  half-kilogramme — that  is, 
to  5 hectogrammes,  50  decagrammes,  or  500  grammes — 
Were  the  standards,  which  were  all  subdivided,  the  usual 
foot  duodecimally,  the  usual  ell  by  binary  division, 
and  the  usual  bushel  and  usual  pound  weight  by  a mix- 
ture of  binary  and  duodecimal  division,  into  the  same 
number  of  aliquot  parts,  bearing  the  same  denominations 
as  the  ancient  standards  of  France  during  the  monarchy, 
from  which  they  all  differed  more  or  less  considerably. 
The  old  standards  were,  however,  abolished  under 
severe  penalties;  but  the  standards  of  the  “ Usual”  were 
rendered  equally  legal  with  those  of  the  “ decimal  sys- 
tem,” and  all  persons  who  sold  goods  by  retail  were 
obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  both.  The  standards 
of  the  usual  weights  and  measures  had  their  value  ac- 
cording to  the  decimal  system  also  marked  on  each,  and 
it  was  left  optional  for  retail  dealers  to  sell  by  either, 
which  led  to  so  much  imposition,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  in  1816  to  issue  a royal  decree  of  Louis  XVIII., 
absolutely  forbidding  the  use  of  decimals  in  shops, 
markets,  or  any  other  inferior  departments  of  trade  or 
retail  business.  Thus  the  people  of  France  were  obliged 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  three  different  and  incon- 
gruous systems  of  weights  and  measures — those  of  the 
Monarchy,  those  of  the  Republic,  and  those  of  the  Em- 
pire; and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1837,  that  a law  was 
enacted  under  King  Louis  Phillippe  to  abolish  the  Usual 
and  inflexibly  inforce  the  Decimal  Metrical  Standards  after 
the  1st  of  January,  1840— it  being  hoped  by  the  pro- 
moters of  this  law,  of  whom  the  celebrated  Marquis  de 
la  Place,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  was  the  most  strenuous, 
that  the  rising  generation  of  France  had  by  this  time 
become  so  generally  instructed  in  decimal  arithmetic, 
that  they  would  be  able  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  system. 

In  the  year  1739,  a work,  entitled  Manual  Pratique  et 
EKmentaire  des  1'oids  et  des  Mesures,  des  Monnaies  et  du 


Calcul  Decimal,  was  published  by  S.  A.  Tarbe,  contain- 
ing tables  of  comparison  of  the  former  legal  standards 
of  France  during  the  Monarchy,  and  those  of  the  new 
decimal  metrical  system,  with  explanations  and  instruc- 
tions for  using  them ; to  which,  in  a tenth  edition  of 
1813,  he  added  tables  of  the  usual  system  also,  in  which 
he  reprobated  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation  and  astronomy,  in  very  strong- 
language  ; and  after  giving  an  example  of  the  confusion 
that  would  be  caused  thereby,  he  emphatically  remarks/' 
that  “in  the  ordinary  transactions - of  life,  errors  in 
calculation  cost  money — in  navigation,,  they  CQsftftmn  t’d : 
and  in  his  article  on  the  mariner’s  compass,  he  is  equally , 
strenuous  in  opposing  the  decimal  divisions  of  the  circle, . 
as  applied  to  that  instrument.  But  whilst  so  far  strongly  ; 
reprobating  the  decimal  metrical  system  of  the  Republic,- 
M.  Tarbe  took  great  care  not  to  depreciate  its  applica- 
tion to  the  weights  and  measures  of  commerce,, which)  ■ 
has  rendered  Iris  complex  and  voluminous,  tables,  carried-  - 
down  to  tire  present  day  by  successive  new  editions,  since . 
published  by  his  family,  not  only  useful,  as  ho  modestly 
expresses  it,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  all  bankers/.- 
merchants,  contractors,  land-surveyors,  notaries,-: pro- r 
prietors,  employes  of  the  administration,  inswuctor&'and. 
pupils  of  the  schools  of  France,  and  to  foreigners,. , . 

In  conclusion,  Sir  Charles  Pasley  says  that,  by  per- 
sonal observation  and  inquiry  in  the  shops  and  markets 
of  France  in  the  summer  of  1854,  he  ascertained  that  - 
the  same  confusion  still  prevails,  and  that  one  may  buy;-, 
goods  either  by  the  decimal  or  by  the  usual  weights  anef- 
measures  ; indeed,  he  thinks  there  is  no  case  in  which 
the  metre  has  entirely  supplanted  the  old  measures,  except  ; 
for  soundings  as  before  mentioned,  and-  for  cloth  inea-rH 
sure,  because  it  is  a more  convenient  measure  tor. cloth  - 
than  the  old  French  Aune,  which  was  rather  too  long  for 
that  purpose.  Under  such  considerations  he , thinks  - it: 
will  not  be  wondered  at  that  he  most  strenuously; 
opposed  Mr.  James  Yates,  and  other  advocates:-©?! 
that  system,  when  they  publicly  recommended/ vat! 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  that  we  should  abandon  our  owa  time- 
honoured  units  of  measures,  weights,  and  money,  and 
adopt  the  revolutionary -system  of  : the  -French  Republic, 
having  become  convinced  that  the  decimal  metrical  sys- 
tem of  the  French,  which  was  professedly  infehfled  for 
the  imitation  of  all  mankind,  was  as  great  a failure  in 
science,  as  their  other  theories  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
the  rights  of  man  have  been  in  legislation. 


THE  SITE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  site  of 
the  National  Gallery  has  just  been  published  in  the  form 
of  a blue-book  of  nearly  200  pages.  As  regards  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commission,  it  appears  that  on  the  1 2th 
of  March  a resolution  was  proposed  to  the  effect  that  the 
evidence  hitherto  adduced,  collectively  considered;  did 
not  lead  to  any  decisive  conclusion  against  placing' the 
new  National  Gallery  within  the  metropolis;  on  which 
Mr.  Faraday  moved  an  amendment  admitting  this  fact, 
hut  pointing  to  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  “ the 
removal  of  the  gallery  to  a clearer  and  more  airy  site-;” 
which  amendment  was  negatived  by  3 to  2,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond voting  with  Mr.  Faraday.  The  original  resolu- 
tion was  afterwards  adopted.  At  the  meeting  of  the  7t-h 
of  May  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge, 
advocating  the  claims  of  the  existing  site  in  Trafalgar- 
square  on  the  ground  of  its  general  accessibility.  On 
the  21st  of  May,  Professor  Faraday  moved  two1  resolu- 
tions— first,  “ that  in  respect  of  the  future  plan  of  the 
National  Gallery,  the  three  leading  considerations  which 
should  govern  the  choice  of  a Site  are  clear  space  for  a 
building  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
spective increase  of  the  collection,  accessibility  to  the 
public,  and  the  preservation  of  the  pictures;  and,  so1 
condly,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  the 
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first  consideration  is  essential  in  any  ease,  that  the  second 
and  third,  although  of  extreme  importance,  are  highly 
antagonistic,  inasmuch  as  the  removal  of  the  pictures  to 
a clearer  but  distant  place  takes  away  that  accessibility 
which  the  present  site,  although,  no  doubt,  with  a great 
amount  of  wear  and  tear,  provides.”  On  these  two  reso- 
lutions the  commissioners  divided,  affirming  the  first  by 
4 to  1,  and  the  second  by  3 to  2.  Mr.  Richmond  then 
proposed  that  after  a resolution  adopted  on  tire  27 th  of 
April  (“  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  break  up  or  remove 
the  collections  of  ancient  sculpture  and  archaeology  in 
the  British  Museum”),  another  resolution  be  added,  to 
the  effect  that  the  future  combination  of  sculpture  with 
painting  should  be  provided  for  in  the  new  National 
Gallery,  “ a primary  xtse  of  which  should  be  to  preserve 
examples  of  the  art  of  past  ages  in  all  its  branches  in 
the  order  best  adapted  to  exhibit  their  beauty  and  to 
illustrate  their  sequence  and  character.”  This  resolu- 
tion was  negatived  by  three  to  two..  It  was  also  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  choice  of  sites  lay  between  the 
site  of  the  present  gallery  (if  sufficiently  enlarged)  and 
the  estate  at  Kensington  Gore.  The  result  was  that 
the  chairman  (Lord  Broughton),  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  Mr.  Cockeri  11  voted  for  the  present  site  in  Trafal- 
gar-square,  and  that  Mr.  Richmond  (alone)  voted  for  the 
Kensington  Gore  estate.  Professor  Faraday  declined 
to  vote  at  all,  his  mind  being  equally  balanced  between 
the  two  sites.  The  evidence  taken  before  the  commis- 
sion is  very  voluminous.  The  witnesses  examined  were 
Sir  C.  Eastlake,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  II.  Fairer,  Mr.  J.  Nieu- 
wenhuys,  Mr.  J.  Bentley;  Mr.  Knight,  R.A.,  Mr.  Cooke, 
A.R.A.,  Mr.  Partis,  Mr.  Mulready,  R.A.,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Smith,  Mr.  Denning,  Mr.  Smart.  Mr.  A.  Panizzi,  Mr. 
E.  Hawkins,  Mr.  W.  H.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Oldfield,  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  Mr.  J.  Bell,  Sir  C.  Barry,  Mr. 
Westmacott,  R.A.,  Baron  Marochetti,  Mr.  J.  Ruskin, 
Mr.  HurlstOne,  Mr.  J.  Fergusson,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis),  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowring,  Mr. 
Doyle,  Mr.  A.  J.  15.  B.  Hope,  M.P.,  Sir  E.  Landseer, 
R.A.,  Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis,  R.S.A.,  Mr.  H.  Warren,  Mr. 
Donaldson,  and  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt. 


VENTILATION  BY  THE  STEAM” JET. 

A somewhat  novel  application  of  the  steam  jet  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilating  a coal  mine  has  just  been  made  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Pearce,  of  the  Bowling  Ironworks,  near  Brad- 
ford. The  Leeds  Jfecwry givosfhe,following  account  of 
the  application  : — •“  The  application  is  at  present  in  ope- 
ration in  a pumping  shaft,  120  yards  in  depth,  the  venti- 
lation of  which  had  been  stopped  by  the  water  rising  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  during  the  time  some  alterations 
were  being  made  in  the  pumps.  The  water  having  stop- 
ped the  air-courses,  the  pit,  to  within  a few  yards  of  the 
top,  became  full  of  the  gas  known  to  miners  as  black  or 
choke  damp,  which  appeals  to  have  been  discharged  freely 
from  some  old  workings,  and  thus  it  was  rendered  an 
impossibility  for  the  workmen  to  descend  until  the  re- 
moval of  the  gas  had  been  effected  and  a constant  cur- 
rent of  pure  air  produced  in  the  pit.  Mr.  Pearce  has  suc- 
ceded  in  maintaining  a perfect  ventilation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  pit,  simply  by  allowing  a small  jet  of  steam 
to  issue  into  the  atmosphere  at  a few  feet  from  the  top  of 
pipes  through  which  the  water  is  forced  up  when  the 
pumps  are  at  work,  and  the  pit  can  be  worked  with  per- 
fect safety.  The  workmen  were  enabled  to  descend  30 
minutes  after  the  steam  had  been  turned  into  the  pipes. 
The  principle  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  jet  of  steam 
issuing  from  the  top  of  the  pipes  produces  in  them  a 
partial- vacuum,  which  draws  the  foul  air  up  these  pipes, 
and  thence  out  of  the  pit  with  very  great  velocity.  The 
cost  of  applying  the  steam  jet  in  the  above  manner  is 
very  trifling ; and  this  method  of  ventilation  will  doubt- 
less be  found  a very  safe  and  useful  one  in  many  instances, 
particularly  in  sinking  deep  shafts.  In  addition  to  other 


advantages,  wood  or  any  other  kind  of  pipes  may  be  used . 
It  requires  little  or  no  attention,  has  no  machinery  which 
can  get  out  of  repair,  produces  a powerful  current  of  air, 
arid  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  As  the  steam  is  dis- 
charged into  the  atmosphere  above  the  top  of  the  pit,  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  men  working  in  the  shaft.” 


PEEL  MEMORIAL. 


The  Council  of  University  College,  London,  as  trustees 
;of  the  fund  of  the  Working  Men’s  Memorial  of  Grati- 
tude to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  have  just  sent  collec- 
tions of  books,  each  collection  costing  £15,  to  the  fol- 
lowing Institutions,  viz,,  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Hull ; 
the  Working  Men’s  Library  and  Reading  Room,  Merthyr 
Tydvil ; the  Free  Library,  Dowlais  ; and  the  Institute  of 
Popular  Science  and  Literature,  York.  A gift  of  books 
of  equal  value  lias  now  been  presented  to  every  one  of 
the  1G  Institutions  specially  named  in  the  deed  declaring 
the  trusts  of  the  fund.  In  the  future  distribution  to 
“ any  public  library,  Mechanics’  Institution,  reading- 
room,  or  literary  or  scientific  association  in  the  United 
Kingdom  maintained  by  working-men,  or  to  which 
working-men  and  youths  have  access  gratis,  or  at  a small 
charge,”  the  Council  are  bound  to  take  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  subscriptions  derived  by  the  fund  from 
each  place  from  which  an  application  may  be  received. 
The  annual  income  of  the  Peel  Fund  is  £52.  Gifts  in 
augmentation  would  be  acceptable. 


FREE  LENDING  LIBRARIES. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a Liverpool  paper : — 
A visit  to  these  libraries  at  the  south  and  north  ends  of 
the  town  on  any  day  of  the  week,  will  show  the  vast 
amount  of  interest  taken  in  them  by  all  classes  of  the 
community.  The  good  effected  by  means  of  these  invalu- 
able libraries,  in  supplying  mental  tood  to  hundreds  of 
families  who  would  otherwise  be  destitute  of  instruction, 
must  be  incalculable,  and  to  cultivate  and  foster  a taste  for 
reading  amongst  our  dense  population  ought  to  be  the 
particular  study  of  all  those  who  wish  to  see  a moral  and 
social  improvement  wrought  amongst  the  people.  In 
the  month  of  May  alone  the  number  of  books  issued 
amounted  to  27,791,  and  the  returns  were  27,088,  and 
every  mouth  new  readers  are  added  by  hundreds.  Un- 
fortunately the  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  is 
greatly  felt  at  both  libraries.  New  books  are  constantly 
purchased,  and  readers  increase  daily  in  number,  but 
the  premises,  as  at  present  arranged,  are  much  too  small 
to  afford  the  requisite  facilities  for  dealing  with  such  an 
immense  class  of  readers.  At  the  north  library  the  room 
allotted  to  the  public  whilst  waiting  to  get  their  books 
changed  will  not  hold  more  than  17  persons,  and  yet  on 
Monday  evening  last  there  were  no  fewer  than  GO  indi- 
viduals in  attendance.  The  result  was  that  a yard  was 
crowded,  and  a line  of  persons  extended  into  the  street. 
This,  we  understand,  is  a common  occurrence.  At  Har- 
die-street,  in  the  south  end  of  the  town,  the  same  state  of 
things  prevails.  The  room  at  that  library  will  bold 
about  27  persons,  but  it  often  happens  that  more  than 
double  that  number  are  waiting,  and  they,  consequently, 
have  to  take  their  station  in  the  street,  and  wait  in  aline. 
Now,  to  obtain  books  under  such  circumstances  is  cer- 
tainly a search  for  knowledge  under  difficulties,  especially 
in  wet  and  inclement  weather.  At  both  libraries  the 
premises,  we  believe,  could  be  easily  enlarged,  and  that, 
too,  at  no  very  great  cost,  there  being  ample  space  at  the 
back  to  eiect  additional  rooms.  The  increased  demands 
of  the  public  upon  these  libraries  require  something  tube 
done  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  facilities  of  the  public, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  library  committee  will  take  the 
matter  into  their  prompt  consideration. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

During  the  week  ending  Aug.  15,  1S57,  the  visitors 
have  been  as  follows: — On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Saturday,  free  days,  3,891  ; on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  free 
evenings,  4,558.  On  the,  three  Students’  days  (admission 
to  the  public  Gd.),  493;  one  Students’  evening,  Wednes- 
day, 188.  Total,  9130. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

The  Industrial  Society  of  Mulhouse  lias  offered  a 
prize*  ot  a silver  medal  for  500  kilogrammes  of  paper 
possessing  every  quality  necessary  for  photographic  pur- 
poses. The  conditions  are,  that  the  paper  should  be 
made  of  materials  perfectly  pure  and  homogeneous,  en- 
tirely free  from  metallic  spots,  small  holes,  or  marks  of 
any  kind;  its  thickness  must  be  exactly  equal  through- 
out, with  both  sides  alike,  and  it  must  be  capable  of 
being  saturated  with  a liquid  by  floating  for  not  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  without  its  being  necessary 
to  warm  the  fluid ; it  must  also  be  able,  when  in  large 
sheets,  to  bear  the  necessary  handling  after  soaking 
in  water  for  several  hours. 


Jjoinc  (LonTsp'uMtc. 




THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  SEWAGE  OF 

RUGBY  TO  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION. 

Sin, — 1 shall  answer  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  and 
Mr.  Sheriff  Mechi  separately,  as  they  deserve.  On  the 
12th  of  June,  in  No.  238,  Volt  5,  page  435  of  this  Jour- 
nal, Mr.  Chadwick  wrote  : — 

“ In  respect  to  cereals  the  favourable  results  obtained  by  the 
farmers  near  Paris,  are  confirmed  by  three  years’  increasing 
crops  obtained  at  Rugby  by  the  application  of  sewage  alone. 
Last  year  it  was  stated  to  me  by  Mr.  Walker,  to  have  been  at 
the  rate  of  50  bushels  per  acre.  At  Mr.  Mecbi’s  and  the  new 
liquified  manure  farms  in  England,  the  yield  of  wheat  has  been 
almost  invariably  one  quarter  heavier  than  the  highest  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  culture.” 

Here  is  a distinct  statement  of  a yield  at  Rugby  of 
six  quarters  and  two  bushels,  worth  at  that  time  upwards 
of  £20  an  acre,  “ front  the  use  of  sewage  alone,”  and 
at  Air.  Mechi’s  of  an  extra  quarter,  worth  during  the 
year  from  £3  10s.  to  £4,  by  using  liquid  manure  instead 
of  solid.  In  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Lawes’  paper  “ On 
the  Sewage  of  London,”  Vol.  3,  bio.  120,  page  281,  Air. 
Chadwick  said  “ Air.  Lawes  had  spoken  of  sewage  as 
best  suited  for  grass-land.  There  was  no  warranty 
for  this  limitation  ; sewage  manure  had  been  applied  to 
cereals  with  complete  success;”  and  again,  at  the  Cen- 
tral Farthers’  Club  discussion  for  February,  1855,  Air. 
Chadwick  said  (Air.  Mechi  assenting)1  “ that,  as  a gene- 
ral rule  with  wheats,  they  had  found  no  instance  where 
one-fourth  more  per  acre  had  not  been  produced  by 
liquid  manure,  than  by  the  highest  culture  in  top-dress- 
ing or  other  means.” 

It  is  with  such  statements  as  these,  by  which,  during 
now  nearly  twelve  years,  Air.  Chadwick  has  been  en- 
deavouring to  induce  our  agriculturists  to  pipe  their 
farms,  substitute  liquid  for  solid  manure,  and  pay  for 
the  sewage  of  towns  instead  of  purchasing  guano  and 
superphosphate,  that  I find  fault,  as  well  as  with  his  last 
circumstantial  statement  as  to  Air.  Walker’s  farm  ait 
Rugby.  From  my  own  personal  investigation  and  en- 
quiry, T believe  them  not  to  be  warranted  by  the  experi- 
ence of  practical  men.  My  information,  gathered  on  the 
spot,  has  led  me  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
farm  never  produced  anything  like  50  bushels  by  the 
use  of  sewage  Mono,  and  that  when  sewage  alone  was 
used  the  crops  annually  decreased.  In  confirmation  Of  this, 


* The  Society  of  Arts  has  also  offered  a premium  fora  similar 
paper.  See  the  last  Premium  List,  No.  174. 


1 referred  inquiring  minds  to  the  farm  itself,  so  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  England,,  t,o  Air,.  Berry,  (Jongrevev 
the  tenant  of  half  the  esiate,  a gentleman,  of  the  first 
class  of  Warwickshire,  graziers,  who  hud  front,  the  first 
managed  all  Mr.  Walker’s:  agricultural  operations,  and 
to  All-.  Campbell  who  rents  (to  his  extreme  disappoint- 
ment) the  other  half.  Just  as  in  my  letter  tq  this 
Journal  of  the  25th  May,  lS5u,  whjch  Mr.  Chadwick 
never  ventured  to  answer,  1 referred  to  roy  friend 
Air.  William  Torr,  of  Aylshy,  one  of  the  Council  of 
(he  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  whq  planned  the  welL 
known  liquid  manure,  daily  farm  at  Liscardy  for  “the 
reason  why,”  he  never  repeated  in  Lincolnshire  the 
pipe  system  he  successfully  planned  in  Cheshire  to 
amuse  the  lesiure  hour  of  a wealthy  Liverpool  merchant. 
Now,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  farm  at  Rugby, 
with  which  Air.  Walker,  on  returning  from  India  for  a 
few  years,  amused  himself  with  only  ten  acres,  qf 
was  held  as  a model  of  high  farming  for  the, imitation 
of  all  Europe,  at  the  Brussels  Congress,  by  Air, 
Chadwick,  and  Air.  F.  O.  Ward.  Air,  Cha'dtYick 
himself,  in  a letter,  to  Mr.  Walker,  related,  how 
Air.  "Ward  had  spoken  of  Rugby  as  the  centre  of 
agricultural  progress,  and  “ Air.  Walker*’  (the  Bombay 
solicitor),  as  “ the  man  of  the  situation.”  In  justice  to 
Air.  Walker,  who  is  a sensible  man  —although,  of  course, 
not  sorry  to  be  made  a 1‘ion  of, and  introduced  to  the 
Emperor — he  laughed' heartily  at  this.  Air.  Chadwick 
lias,  given  no  contradiction  ot  the,  reply  to  his  statements 
about  the  Rugby  crops,  contained  in  my  letter  of  the 
17th  July,  1857,  No.  243.  Yol.  5 of  this  Jo^'iud^.  lie 
never  touches  the  pith  of  the  whole  question  in  dispute; — 
the  wheat  crops  of  Air.  Walker’s  farm.  He  does  pot 
say  that  more  than  ten  acres  were  under  wheats  he 
does  not  repeat  the  statement  of  50  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
lie  does  not  attempt  to  dispute  that  the  cereal  crqps,  §p 
far  from  increasing  under,  sewage  'manure,  decreased, 
but  ho  flies  oft'  to  the  questions,  untouched  by  nip,  I 
shall  not,  on  this  occasion,  diverge  into  the  engineeripg 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  or  defend  the  memory  of  Air. 
Smith,  of  Deanston  ; but  I beg  to  stale  that,  although.  I 
make  my  statement  as  to  the  Rugby  farm  on  my  own 
responsibility,  so  far  from  Mr.  Walker  being  ignorant 
of  the  object  of  my  inquiries,  as  Air.  Chadwick 
implies,  I visited  that  farm  last  winter,  on  Mr. 
Walker’s  invitation ; I lunched  with  him,  and  found  him 
familiar  with,  my  speeches  in  the' discissions  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  with  every  line  of  my  contro- 
versy with  Air.  Chadwick.  Oh  his  table  lay  t lie  pam- 
phlet in  which  I have  endeavoured  to  do  justice'  to 
the  liquid  manure  theory  and  theorists,  and  the  late 
Board  of  Health.  Air.  Walker,’ In  the  management  of 
liquid  manure,  agreed  with  Air.  Lawes,  ratlier  than 
Air.  Chadwick,  and  therefore  grew  grass,  not  corn. 

Whether  [ am  competent,  or  not  to  review  agricultural 
theories,  is  a matter  1 must  leave  to  o.thers  to  decide.. 

As  to  the  insinuation  that  I am  retained  to  support 
“certain  professional  or  trading  interests,”  I deny,  «• — 
hut  if  it  were  true  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
my  correctness  as  to  such  a matter  of  fact  as  the  pro- 
duce of  wheat  at  Rugby.  I am,  &c., 

S.  SIDNEY. 

Central  Farmers’  Club,  BlaclclYiars. 


THE  CULTIVATION  AT  TIPTREE  HALL. 

Sin, — I reply  to  Air.  Sheriff  Aleclii  with  regret.  I am 
sorry  to  say  anything  disagreeable  to  a gentleman  whose 
talents,  whose  social,  whose  hospitable  qualities  I so 
much  admire,  who  has  spent  so  much  money  in  teach- 
ing us  what  to  avoid,  and  has  ..circulated  at  his  own 
expense,  with  a few  errors,  many  sound  agricultural 
maxims,  gathered  from  the  best  farms  in  Bedlordsliire, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Norfolk. 

Air.  Mechi  has  the  high  merit  of  having  re-estab- 
lished the  agricultural  gatherings  commenced  a century 
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back  by  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford;  and  when,  a year  ago, 
Lord  Berners  entertained  the  Committee  of  the  Central 
Farmers  Club  at  Keythorpe-hall,  and  when,  during  the 
week  of  the  Salisbury  Royal  Agricultural  Show,  from 
which  I have  just  returned,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  con- 
ducted a large  party  over  the  farm  of  Iris  enterprising 
tenant,  Mr.  Itawleuce,  and  over  his  own  Home  Park,  and 
entertained  two  hundred  of  us  not  only  with  a luncheon 
in  the  library  at  Wilton  House,  but  with  a statement 
and.  balance  sheet  of  his  own  farming  experiences, 
(which  for  candour,  simplicity,  and  minuteness  I com- 
mend to  Mr.  Meehi’s  attention  as  a model  worthy  of 
imitation),  1 said,  and  many  farmer  friends  agreed 
with  me,  “ Mechi  was  the  man  who  set  the  great  land- 
lords^ the  example  of  these  social  agricultural  gather- 
ings.” But  Mr.  Mechi  has  been  so  imprudent  as  to  pre- 
tend to  answer  my  contradiction  of  the  statement  in 
which  Mr.  Chadwick  called  Tiptree  Hall  as  a witness 
ot  the  .superior  profitableness  of  liquid  manure.  Mr. 
Chadwick  said,  “at  Mr.  Mechi’s  and  the  new  liquified 
manure  farms,  the  yield  of  wheat  has  been  almost  in- 
variably one  quarter  heavier  than  the  highest  obtained 
by  ordinary  culture,”  and  his  meaning  was  explained 
by  his  saying,  on  a previous  occasion,  “ that  as  a gene- 
ral rule  with  wheats,  the}7  had  found  no  instance  where 
one-fourth  more  per  acre  had  not  been  produced  by  liquid 
manure,  than  by  the  Highest  culture  in  top-dressing  or 
other  means.” 

If  this  were  true,  the  farmers  of  England  must  be 
idiots,  indeed,  not  to  adopt  what  would  give  them  an 
additional  six  bushels  an  acre,  worth  from  £2  to  £3.  at 

an!ma!  exPense  according  to  Messrs.  Chadwick  and 
Mechi,  of  6s.  an  acre  only. 

But. I denied  both  the  cause  and  the  effect,  saying, 
1st.  I hat  Mr.  Mechi  employed  not  weak  sewage,  but 
strong,  well-made  liquid  manure.  2nd.  That  he  did  not 
grow  his  corn  crops  cheaply  by  liquid  alone,  but  that  he 
made  use  of  guano  and  salt,  applied  solidly,  broadcast 
dr  drilled.  3rd.  That  Mr.  Mechi’s  root  crops  were  sup- 
plemented by  drilling  in  solid  artificial  manures.  4th. 
That  Mr.  Mechi’s  corn  crops  were  not  superior.  I will 
add  now,  that  they  have  been,  on  an  average  of  live  years, 
very  inferior  to  those  of  his  neighbours  carrying  out  the 
highest  culture  on  inferior  soil  with  solid  manure.  Of 
course  I did  not  mean  to  refer  to  the  wretched  little 
peasant  farmers  who  are  to  be  found  in  Essex,  scratch- 
ing the  earth  round  Tiptree.  I referred  to  those  who 
spent  money  liberally  on  the  soil,  as  Mr.  Mechi  did,  and 
who  farmed  high  and  wisely  without  liquid  manure. 

Mr.  Mechi’s  good  wheat  crop  of  1856,  was  grown  not 
on  poor  heath  land,  but  on  good  strong  drained  land,  as 
1 was  informed  at  the  time,  by  the  first  light  land  far- 
mer in. England,  who  saw  it  and  praised  it.  This  good 
crop  was  .grown,  as  Mr.  Mechi  candidly  informed  his 
friend,  with  solid  guano  and  salt,  copied  from  the  exam- 
ple of  another  Essex  man,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  whose 
sharp  gravel  is  a poorer  soil  than  the  Tiptree  corn  fields, 
and  whose  crops,  grown  with  solid  manure,  were  believed 
to  be  much  heavier  than  Mr.  Mechi’s  that  year,  certainly 
on  an  average  of  years  several  bushels  an  acre  heavier. 
So,,  instead  of  Mr.  Mechi  being  able  to  dispense  with 
solid  manure  and  the  expensive  assistance  of  guano  and 
superphosphate  by  piping  his  farm,  as  Mr.  Chadwick 
would  lead  uninformed  readers  to  believe,  it  turns  out  on 
inquiry  that  the  liquid  manure  is  an  expensive  addition 
of  rainfall,  and  we  have  no  figures  or  facts  to  show  that 
the  extra  expense  pays. 

As  to  the  story  about  the  roofs,  which  “ public  dutv,” 
to  use  Mr.  Mechi’s  words,  compels  me  to  tell,  it  is  this. 
The  visitors  admired  Mr.  Mechi’s  fine  crop  of  mangel- 
wurtzel.  “ Is  this  all  grown  by  liquid  manure,”  asked 
my  friend,  Mr.  B.  “ Oh,  yes,”  replied  Mr.  Mechi ; “ it  has 
had  two  dressings,  and  is  to  have  two  more  “’thereupon  my 
incredulous,  friend  dug  up  a root,  and  found  “ superphos- 
phate sticking  to  its  fibres.”  Mr.  Mechi  had  given  his 
roots  artificial  rain,  but  he  had  previously  and  wisely 


given  a solid  dose  of  artificial  manure,  after  the  advice 
contained  in  a debate  which  took  place  at  our  Farmers’ 
Club,  in  April,  1856. 

Mr.  Nesbitt,  the  agricultural  chemist,  said,  “ Let  me 
now  speak  of  mangel-wurtzel.  In  this  case  you  want,  in 
addition  to  the  phosphates,  an  increase  of  nitrogenous 
materials.”  I recollect  being  down  at  Mr.  Hutley’s  farm 
(in  Essex)  on  one  occasion,  and  perceived  that  my  friend 
Hutley,  without  science,  completely  threshed  my  friend 
Mechi  with  science.  Mr.  Hutley  first  applied  15  or  20 
loads  per  acre  of  farm-yard  dung  in  the  autumn,  and 
ploughed  the  land  five  or  six  times.  In  the  spring,  before 
sowing,  he  applied  3 cwt.  of  guano.  4 cwt.  of  salt,  and 
some  rape  cake,  and  drilled  the  mangel  seed  with  a little 
superphosphate.  The  result  was  what  I computed  to  be 
40  tons  per  acre  on  Mr.  Ilutley’s  farm,  whereas  Mr. 
Mechi  averaged  only  about  13  tons.  Mr.  Mechi’s  farm 
has,  I believe,  improved  (by  imitating  Mr.  Hutley)  since. 
I never  saw  finer  mangel-wurtzel  than  Mr.  Hutley’s.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  manure  required  for  the  next  wheat 
crop. 

Mr.  Mechi  followed  in  the  debate,  and  never  mentioned 
liquid  manure,  but  said,  “ He  concurred  with  Mr.  Nesbitt. 
His  largest  crop  of  mangel,  43J  tons  to  the  acre,  had 
been  grown  by  twenty  to  thirty  loads  of  farm-yard 
manure,  5 cwt.  of  guano,  with  2 cwt.  of  salt ; manuring 
the  surface,  then  double  trenching,  and  again  manuring 
the  deep  furrows.  Such  treatment  paid  in  the  growing 
crop,  and  greatly  increased  the  after  crop.”  I need  say 
no  more.  I leave  your  readers  to  judge  whether  I have 
stated  facts,  and  whether  Mr.  Mechi,  in  his  desire  to 
support  Mr.  Chadwick,  has  stated  all  the  facts  material 
for  knowing  how  his  crops,  when  they  were  great  crops, 
were  produced. 

I don’t  think,  after  this  plain  recapitulation,  that  your 
readers  will  agree  in  classing  me  with  those  who 
opposed  the  use  of  gas,  steam,  and  electric  telegraphs. 
Let  me  hint  that  there  have  been  Mechis  of  recent  date 
wasting  fortunes  on  flying  machines,  and  in  old  times 
patronizing,  with  no  little  wit  and  eloquence,  the  search 
after  perpetual  motion  and  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

I am,  &c.,  S.  SIDNEY. 

Central  Farmers’  Club,  Black  friars,  August  1,  1857. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  EXAMINATIONS. 

Sin, — Having  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  letter, 
signed  “ J.  C.  Buckmaster,”  inserted  in  the  Journal  of 
June  19,  I beg  to  say  a few  words  in  reference  to  it.  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  account  given  by  him  of  his 
success  with  the  classes.  He  says,  “ We  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  getting  attendance  at  these  classes.  Some 
of  the  students  came  seven  or  eight  miles.”  How  much 
this  account  differs  from  the  one  that  might,  with  jus- 
tice, be  given  by  the  teacher  of  the  classes  which  I attended 
during  their  short  existence.  My  experience  in  these 
classes,  although  they  were  connected  with  an  Institution 
in  Union,  would  warrant  me  in  giving  a less  encouraging 
description  of  the  proceedings. 

I recollect  an  observation  of  one  of  the  teachers,  an 
M.A.,  who  gave  his  gratuitous  services  to  a class  in 
“ English  Grammar  and  Composition.”  “ It  is  a pity,” 
he  observed,  “ that  the  young  members  don’t  attend 
better — it  is  so  much  to  their  own  interest.”  1 am  not 
certain  that  we'  had  all  the  essentials  named  by  Mr. 
Buckmaster.  I cannot  see  how  good  teachers  can  be 
had,  selected  from  the  class  they  have  to  teach.  The 
teachers  that  I should  suppose  most  suitable  to  the  class,  in 
question,  are  those  who  are  in  actual  service.  Such 
teachers  as  those  who  superintend  the  National  Public 
Schools,  most  of  whom  are  trained  to  the  work,  would  bo 
found  suitable  for  such  classes.  The  school  inspectors, 
however,  thinking  it  very  undesirable  that  they  should 
teach  both  day  and  evening  classes,  do  not  encourage 
them.  No  prudent  teacher,  I imagine,  will  undertake 
to  attend  an  evening  class  without  the  consent  of  the 
inspector. 
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The  essential — “ there  must  be  an  object  to  work  for,” 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  Without  an  object  to  point 
to,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  urge  young  men  to  study.  As 
a member  of  adult  classes,  my  experience  will  warrant 
me  in  saying  that  it  it  is  much  easier  to  form  classes 
than  to  continue  them.  Young  men  being  pretty  much 
their  own  masters,  their  attendance  is  chiefly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  self-denial  they  possess.  It  is  often 
observed,  and  1 have  no  doubt  truly,  that  “ the  love  of 
learning  ought  to  stimulate  students  to  exertion.”  The 
students  so  stimulated  will,  I think,  form  a small  mino- 
rity. It  is  difficult  to  persuade  young  men  that  a mode- 
rate share  of  learning  is  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a rational  mode  of  existence.  Understandingthe  mean- 
ing of  “ an  advance  of  salary,”  there  is,  perhaps,  no  better 
stimulant  to  exertion  for  those  who  regard  learning  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  a position  which  will  enable  them  to 
handle  more  £.  s.  d.  The  defective  state  of  education 
in  England  is  itself  productive  of  the  indifference  which 
is  often  complained  of.  An  advance  of  salary,  however, 
as  a stimulant  to  study,  can  affect  only  a small  portion 
of  the  young  men  of  this  country.  Knowing  that  there 
is  not  a chance  of  promotion  to  better  their  situations  for 
all,  young  men,  pressed  closely  on  this  subject,  reply 
that  they  have  enough  of  learning  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  following  their  trade ; of  making  a shoe,  driving  a 
shuttle,  slaughtering  an  ox,  or  attending  their  business 
at  the  factory.  To  these  young  men  1 do  not  see  how 
education  can  be  “ made  a necessity.”  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  stimulate  them  by  telling  them  that  study  disciplines 
the  mind,  and  enables  it  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  life 
with  confidence.  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  which  a 
man  may  sooner  deceive  himself  than  in  the  matter  of 
education.  If  it  be  true  that  the  tendency  of  all  know- 
ledge is  to  convince  us  how  little  we  know,  it  is  no 
less  true  that  ignorance  will  puff  usup  with  the  idea  that 
we  are  sufficiently  educated. 

There  is  a powerful  stimulant  wanted  to  induce  young 
men  to  study,  and  the  certificates  awarded  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  can  be  of  service  to  only  a few  of  those  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  All  the  young  men  of  the  kingdom 
could  not  become  clerks,  &c.,  and  there  ought  to  be  an 
object  to  work  for,  that  everyone  might  hope  to  attain, 
the  possession  of  which  would  be  of  some  value  to  all. 

To  discover  some  plan  of  operation  that  will  be  uni- 
versal in  its  effect,  is  worth  careful  study ; for,  if  the 
latent  thinking  ability  of  the  masses  could  by  any 
means  be  called  info  action,  who  could  estimate  the 
result  ? 

Without  professing  to  be  able  to  supply  this  important 
want,  I will  venture  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  associat- 
ing the  elective  franchise  with  the  certificates  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts.  There  appears  to  be  a strong  wish  among 
the  young  men  of  the  working  classes  to  possess  the 
elective  franchise.  Many  of  the  young  members  of  our 
reading-room  show  much  aptness  for  politics.  The  at- 
tention which  they  bestow  upon  the  parliamentary 
debates,  editorial  articles,  &c.,  leaves  hardly  a doubt  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  the  use  of  a vote  at  the  par- 
liamentary elections,  together  with  a certificate  of  merit, 
the  number  of’  students  at  the  Society  of  Arts  examina- 
tions would  be  greatly  increased.  Instead  of  reading 
books  of  a light  and  trivial  character,  by  which  they  get 
little  or  no  profit,  they  would  be  engaged  in  classes  study- 
ing the  useful  kinds  of  knowledge. 

Such  a plan  is,  at  least,  worth  a trial,  for  the  usual 
objections  made  to  an  extension  of  the  franchise  could 
hardly  be  made  to  this  scheme,  and  the  young  men  who 
have  the  industry  and  perseverance  necessary  to  obtain 
a certificate  of  merit  at  the  Society  of  Arts  examina- 
tions, would  be  well  able  to  make  a judicious  use  of 
the  elective  franchise.  I am,  &c., 

S.  SKINNER. 

Warwick-street,  Carlisle,  July  3. 


ftmeelimjs  af  |nstitutmns. 


Devonport. — The  committee,  in  presenting  thesixty- 
fourth  report  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  thank  the 
members  for  the  cordial  support  which  has  been  afforded 
them  during  the  past  six  months.  Although  during  the 
year  the  number  of  members  had  fallen  to  G67,  so  rapid 
was  the  recovery  that  on  the  oth  of  March  the  number  of 
members  had  increased  to  1068.  The^great  falling  off 
during  the  summer  quarters  prevented,  the  committee 
from  making  such  additions  to  tholibrary  as  they  deemed 
desirable,  and  deterred  them  from  improving  the  interior 
of  the  building.  A very  large  proportion  of  the  sum 
necessary  to  establish  a school  of  art  has  been  subscribed, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  before  the  next  half-yearly  meeting 
the  whole  of  the  amount  necessary  will  be  realized,  and 
the  school  opened..  Admiral  Sir  Michael  Seymour, 
K.C.B.,  has  made  a further  donation  of  £5  towards  this 
object.  A valuable  addition  has  also  been  made  to  the 
fund  by  the  gratuitous  services  of  Mrs.  Crowley,  Miss 
Carne,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Graves,  and  Mr.  Winter- 
bottom,  at  the  concert  given  in  aid  of  that  object,  as  well 
as  by  a lecture  delivered  gratuitously  by  Mrs.  Clara 
Lucas  Balfour.  The  Society  has  also  been  favoured  by 
gratuitous  lectures  from  Mr.  Towson,  Mr,  Offord,  Mr. 
Swain,  and  Mr.  Lane.  The  French  classes,  at  present 
numbering  twenty  members,  under  their  teacher,  Mons. 
De  Larue,  continue  their  studies  with  unabated  Zealand 
attention,  and  are  productive  of  great  practical  benefits 
to  the  pupils,  some  of  whom  having  made  considerable 
progress  in  French  conversation. 

Annan. — The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute  states  that  the  Institution  continues  to  prosper, 
although,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  quarters,  there 
has  been  a slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of  members, 
consequent  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in,  and  sub- 
sidence of  exciting  news  from,  the  East.  A considerable 
augmentation,  however,  has  taken  place  during  the  winter 
and  spring  quarters.  The  library  has  been  again  increased 
during  the  last  year  by  about  sixty  volumes,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  volumes  presented  by  friends, 
were  purchased  with  the  funds  of  the  Institute,  The 
issue  of  books  has  been  large,  numbering  nearly  200 
volumes  weekly,  during  the  winter  quarter.  On  the  25th 
Nov.  last,  Christopher  Harkiiess,  Esq.,  Dumfries, 
delivered  an  excellent  lecture  on  Psalmody  and  Madrigals, 
illustrated  by  a numerous  and  efficient  choir.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  the  following  lectures  were  delivered : 
“ Our  Bodies,  and  how  they  live,”  by  Dr.  Grierson. 
Thornhill;  “ On  the  duty  of  Intellectual  Cultivation,” 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Nichol,  Chesterfield;  “On  news- 
papers, ” bv  the  Rev.  James  Rome,  Hull ; “ Lessons  from 
Great  Men’s  Lives,”  by  Samuel  Neil,  Esq.,  Moffat;  “ To 
whom  and  to  what  does  Britain  owe  her  pre-eminence 
among  the  nations?”  (first  part)  by  the  Rev.  James Gailey, 
Annan;  “The  works  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  of 
Eversley,”  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  Clifford  Bell,  M.A., 
Dumfries;  “ Peter  the  Hermit,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Murray,  Auchencairn  : “The  Ancient  Sports  and  Social 
Usages  of  Scotland.”  by  the  Rev.  Chas.  Rogers,  LL.D., 
Stirling.  The  anniversary  soiree  was  held  in  the  Lady- 
street  Assembly  Room  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  Feb. 
last,  Sir  John  H.  Maxwell,  Bart,  of  Springkell,  in  the 
chair.  Addresses  were  then  delivered  by  M.  J.  Rae,  Esq., 
M.D.,  Carlisle;  the  Rev.  William  C®sar,  Tranent; 
George  Steel,  Esq.,  Annan;  and  the  Chairman.  On 
Friday,  the  27th  Feb.  last,  Sheriff  Trotter,  Dumfries, 
delivered  an  instructive  lecture  on  the  Solar  and  Astral 
Systems,  illustrated  by  a beautiful  diagram.  The  literary 
and  discussion  class,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
papers  upon  and  discussing  subjects  of  a literary  or  sci- 
entific nature,  has  been  kept  up"  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  and  marked  proficiency  attained  by  its  mem- 
bers. During  the  past  year  a great  variety  of  articles  of 
value  and  curiosity  have  been  kindly  presented  to  the 
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museum.  The  Committee  have  lately  made  arrange- 1 
merits  for  the  opening  of  evening  classes,  and  they  consider 
it  very  desirable  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  procure 
a building  for  the  Institute,  particularly  as  a public  hall 
and  reading-room  is  much  wanted.  The  Penny  Savings 
Bank  in  connection  with  the  Institute  continues  to  prosper 
in  a marked  degree  : many  new  depositors  have  been 
added  during  the  past  year. 


$0  wraspn'Mnts. 

— * 

The  reply  of  Mr.  W.  Miller,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  Dr* 
Gray’s  letter  on  the  Decimal  Question,  will  appear  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Journal. 
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SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

ip. 

Delivered  on  August  1 1/7*. 

Lunacy  Commission  (Scotland) — Return. 

Sligo  Borough  Election  Petition — Minutes  of  Evidence. 
Australian  Colonies— Copy  of  Correspondence. 

Mr.  Richard  Hall — Copies  of  Correspondence. 

Bills—- Sale  of  Obscene  Books,  &c.,  Prevention  (amended). 

-Judgments. 

Delivered  on  August  12 th. 

Chelsea  NeW  Bridge  Bill — Report  from  Committee. 

Oaths  taken  by  Members — Report  from  Committee. 
Exchequer,  &c.— Returns. 

Bills — Joint  Stock  Companies  Act  (1856)  Amendment. 

Industrial  Schools— Lords  Amendment. 

Delivered  on  August  13 th. 

Railway  Acts— Return. 

Imports  and  Exports  (Canada  and  United  States) — Return. 
British  Spirits— Return. 

East  India  Company— Account. 

Bills — Fraudulent  Trustees,  &c.,  Lords’  Amendments. 

Charitable  Trusts  Acts  Continuance. 

Probates  and  Letters  of  Administration  (Ireland)  (as 

amended  in  Committee  and  on  re-commitment). 

Delivered  on  August  14 th. 

County  Treasurers — Abstract  of  Accounts. 

Highways— Return. 

Cambridge  Borough  Election  Petition — Minutes  of  Evidence. 
Bills — Trustees  Belief. 

Customs  and  Excise. 

Jurisdiction  in  Siam. 

Militia. 

Customs. 

Delivered  on  August  15 th  andVllh. 

East  India  (Railways) — Return  (a corrected  Copy). 

Lights  for  Steam  and  Sailing  Vessels— Return. 

Statute  Law  Commission — Return  (a  corrected  Copy). 

River  Thames — Copies  of  Correspondence. 

Hainault  Forest— Return. 

Royal  Mint  (Sydney  Branch)— Return. 

Ordnance  Survey  (Ireland) -Return. 

Bills — Crowded  Dwellings  Prevention  (amended). 

7 — Parochial  Schoolmasters  (Scotland)  (No.  2). 

India  (Mutinies  in  the  East  Indies) — Further  Papers. 

Delivered  on  August  18 th. 

(2).  Ordnance  Survey — Return. 

Westminster  Bridge — Report  from  Committee.' 

Seamen’s  Savings  Banks — Account. 

Light  Gold  Coin — Return. 

Bill— Customs  (amended). 

Army  (Purchase  and  Sale  of  Commissions)— Report  of  the 
Commissioners. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[ From  Gazette , Avgust  14.] 

Dated  30 th  June , 1857. 

1828.  Joseph  Alsop  and  Edward  Fairburn,  Kirkler’s  Mill,  Mirfield, 
Yorkshire— Improvements  in  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  bread,  biscuits,  and  cakes. 

Dated  14 th  July,  1S57. 

1950.  Samuel  Nye,  79,  Wardour-street — Improvements  in  chaff-cut- 
ting machines. 

1952.  William  Wyatt,  Bury  St.  Edmunds— Improvements  in  hay- 
making machines. 

1956.  V illiam  Stettinius  Clark,  133,  High  Holborn — Improvements 
in  machines  for  harvesting  grain  and  grass  crops,  and  in  the 
automatic  delivery  thereof.  (A  communication.) 


1958.  Hugh  Smith  and  Frederick  Moore  Smith,  Porchester-square— 
An  improvement  in  fire-arms. 

1960.  Thomas  Ashton,  Abbey  Mills,  Morpeth,  Northumberland — 
An  improvement  in  teasing,  scribbling,  carding,  and  comb- 
ing engines. 

1962.  William  Henry  Gauntlett,  Middlesbro’-on-Tees— Improve- 
ments in  thermometric  apparatus. 

Dated \5th  July,  1857. 

1964.  William  John  Locke,  Edgelev,  Cheshire— Constructing  an 
improved  oil  can. 

1966.  Edmond  Berlin,  Aldgate— A new  manufacture  of  fibre,  suitable 
for  the  purposes  to  which  hemp  and  flax  are  usually  applied. 
1968.  Gavin  Walker  and  James  Clachan,  Glasgow— Improvements 
in  looms  for  weaving. 

Dated  1 6lh  July,  1857. 

19,74.  John  Cox,  Georgia  Mills,  Edinburgh — Improvements  in  appa- 
ratuses to  enable  persons  to  progress  in  swimming. 

Dated  17 th  July,  1857. 

1978.  Charles  Frederic  Vasserot,  45,  Essex-stre»  t,  Strand — An  ap- 
paratus for  measuring  and  registering  the  flow  of  liquids.  (A 
communication.) 

1982.  William  Barwell,  Birmingham— An  improvement  or  improve- 
ments in  casting  metals. 

1984.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields — Improvements 
in  steam  boilers.  ( A communication. ) 

19o6.  Alfred  Upward,  Duncah-terrace,  Islington — An  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  coke. 

1988.  Thomas  Roberts  and  John  Dale,  Manchester — Improvements 
in  obtaining  pigments  from  dye-woods,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a pigment  to  printing  paper  hangings. 

Dated  18 th  July , 1857. 

1990.  James  Austin,  Millisle  Mills,  Donaghadee — Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  ploughing  or  cultivating  land. 
1992.  George  James  Wain  wright  and  Charles  Timothy  Bradbury, 
Dukinfield,  Cheshire — Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
diminishing  the  amount  of  waste  in  the  use  of  cops  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

1994.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane — An  improved 
construction  of  combined  steam  boiler  and  radiator  for 
warming  apartments  or  buildings.  (A  communication.) 
Dated  20 th  July,  1857. 

1996-  Richard  Bolton,  Blackburn — An  improved  mode  of  weighting 
the  yarn-beam  in  looms  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  by 
steam  power. 

1998.  Frederick  Hall  Holmes,  Blackwall — Improvements  in  mag- 
neto-electric and  electro-magnetic  machines. 

2000.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street — Improvements 

in  the  manufacture  of  pipes  and  tubes.  ( A communication. ) 
2002.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improved  ma- 
chinery for  feeding  flour  'and  mixing  and  kneading  dough 
for  the  making  of  bread  and  biscuits.  (A  communication.) 

2001.  Robert  James  Mary’on,  40,  Hooper-street,  Lambeth — Im- 

provements in  the  construction  of  propellers  and  in  arrange- 
ments of  engines  for  working  the  same  for  propulsion  of 
ships  or  vessels. 

2006.  Joseph  Conway,  Margam  Cotton  Works,  Taibacli,  South 
Wales — Improvements  in  the  production  of  copper  rollers 
for  printing  calico  and  other  fabrics. 

Dated  21  st  July,  1857. 

2008.  Josiah  Claughton  Arnall  and  George  Grecnhow,  Yorkshire 
Glass  Bottle  Company,  Ferry-bridge,  near  Pontefract,  York- 
shire— Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles 
and  jars,  and  in  the  apparatus  connected  therewith. 

2010.  Frederick  Warner,  Jewin-crescent,  Cripplegate — Improve- 
ments in  hall  and  other  cocks,  and  valves. 

2012.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improved  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  screws,  or  screw  caps,  of  sheet 
metal.  (A  communication. ) 

Dated  22nd  July,  1857. 

2015.  James  Hall,  Lancaster — Improvements  in  the  mode  of  pre- 

venting incrustation  in  boilers. 

2016.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  6G,  Chancery-lane — Improved  ma- 

chinery for  grinding  and  polishing  stone,  glass,  and  other 
materials.  ( A communication. ) 

2017.  Joseph  Kirby,  Bodicote,  Oxon — Improvements  in  hay  and  other 

rakes. 

2018.  Henry  Doulton,  Lambeth — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 

of  earthenware  drain  and  other  pipes. 

2019.  Murdoch  McKay,  Hackney,  and  Lewis  Rose,  Holborn — Im- 

provements in  apparatus  to  be  used  in  washing  and  scouring 
household  linen  and  other  textile  fabrics. 

Dated  23 rd  July , 1857. 

2020.  John  King,  Cannon- street — Improvements  in  the  preparation 

of  peat  and  peat  coke  or  charcoal,  and  in  machinery  or  ap- 
paratus for  that  purpose.  ( A communication.) 

2021.  Moses  Clark,  Saint  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  and  George  Bertram, 

Edinburgh — Improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
cutting  paper. 

2022.  William  Deakin  and  William  Phillips,  Birmingham — Certain 

improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  metallic  pens  and  pen- 
holders. 

2025.  William  Hudson,  Burnley,  and  Christopher  Catlow,  Clithero 

— Certain  improvements  in  looms  for  weaving. 

2026.  Edward  Wilson,  Worcester — An  improved  method  of  con- 

suming smoke. 

2027.  Charles  Norris,  Calder  Chemical  Works,  Sowcrby-bridge, 

Halifax — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of 
alumina,  and  the  application  of  the  same  so  manufactured  in 
dyeing,  printing,  paper  making,  and  such  like  purposes. 
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Dated  2ith  July , 1357. 

2028.  Joseph  Needham,  Piccadilly — Improvements  in  fountain  pens. 

2029.  James  Burrows,  Wigan— Certain  improvements  in  steam  en- 

gines. 

Dated  25tk  July , 1857. 

2031.  Joseph  Bennett,  Pimlico — Improvements  in  boring  tools  for 
wells,  shafts,  and  like  purposes. 

2033.  John  Scott  Collins,  Liverpool— Improvements  in  reefing  and 

furling  of  ships  and  other  vessels’  sails,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  same. 

2034.  Julius  Schonemann,  89,  Portland-street,  Portland-placc— Im- 

provements in  the  construction  of  weighing  machines.  (A 
communication.) 

2035.  Frederick  Oetzmann  and  Thomas  Luis  Plumb,  56,  Great  Rus- 

sell-street — Improvements  in  upright  pianoforte  actions. 

Dated  21th  July , 1857  . 

2036.  John  Gedge,  4,  Wellington-street  South,  Strand- Improve- 

ments in  doubling  machines.  (A  communication.) 

2037.  William  Williams,  Pembroke— Improved  graving  slips  for  the 

repairing  of  ships. 

2038.  William  Blake  Williamson,  Bradford,  Yorkshire— Improve- 

ments in  looms  employed  for  weaving  textile  fabrics  and 
fibrous  materials. 

2039.  John  Walter  Friend,  Freemantlo,  Southampton— An  improved 

meter  for  registering  the  flow  of  water  and  other  liquids, 
2140.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  1G6,  Fleet,  street — Improvements 
in  motive -power  engines.  (A  communication.) 

2041.  Nicolas  Saintard,  Paris — An  improved  break  for  railway  and 
other  carriages. 

2043.  Joseph  Ridsdale,  Minories — An  improvement  in  ships’  scut- 
tles. 

2045.  Benjamin  Richardson,  Wordsley,  near  Stourbridge — An  im- 

provement in  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  gh-ss,  so  as  to 
produce  peculiar  ornamental  effects. 

2046.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield,  Loughborough-park,  Brixton— 

Improvements  in  apparatus  for  retarding  and  stopping  Car- 
riages on  railways.  (A  communication.) 

2048.  Patrick  Danvers,  New  York,  and  George  Whitfield  Billings, 

Plainfield,  U.S. — An  improved  means  for  rolling  hoops  and 
wheel!  tyres. 

Dated  2S//t  July,  1857. 

2049.  James  Iliggin,  Manchester— An  improved  method  of  drying 

garancine  or  other  moist  substances. 

2050.  William  Stettinius  Clark,  133,  High  Ilolborn — Improvements 

in  automatic  feeding  printing  press.  (A  communication.) 

2051.  Edward  Hailen,  Cornwall  road,  Lambeth — Improvements  in 

the  construction  of  bedsteads  and  similar  articles  to  recline 
or  sit  on. 

2052.  Octavius  Henry  Smith,  Thames  Bank  Distillery— An  improve- 

ment in  supplying  steam  to  water  to  heat  the  same,  and  in 
preventing  what  is  technically  called  priming  of  steam. 

2053.  William  Hirst,  Bath — Improvements  in  man ufacturing  felted 

fabrics. 

2054.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield,  Loughborough-park,  Brixton— 

Improvements  in  apparatus  for  feeding  water  to  steam  boil- 
ers. (A  communication.) 

2055.  Prosper  Brunot,  37,  Boulcvart  dc  Sebastopol,  Paris — Improve- 

ments in  springs  for  petticoats  and  other  articles  of  dress. 

2056.  Robert  Jackson,  Clasgow— Improvements  in  protecting  certain 

parts  of  the  body  from  disfigurement  by  cutaneous  diseases. 

2057.  William  Proctor,  Bristol — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 

of  sulphuric  acid. 

2058.  Edward  William  Baxter,  Sidney-strcet,  Mile-end — An  im- 

proved mode  of  preparing  glass  labels,  advertising  tablets, 
and  ornamental  devices  upon  glass. 

2059.  Jules  Dortet  and  Andre  Barthelcmy  Denis,  Paris— An  im- 

proved safety  padlock. 

2061.  Thomas  Till  and  William  Gardiner,  Birmingham — An  im- 

provement or  improvements  in.  preventing  collisions  on  rail- 
ways. 

2062.  John  Clay,  Birmingham— An  improvement  or  improvements 

ill  saddles. 

2063.  John  Bothell,  Parliament-street— Improvements  in  the  con- 

struction of  ships  and  other  vessels. 

Dated  29th  July , 1857. 

2065.  John  Bertwistlc  and  Daniel  Bertwistlc,  Padiham,  Lancashire 
— Improvements  in  ventilating. 

2067.  Samuel  Lawrence  Taylor,  Cotton-end,  Bedford— Improvements 
in  steam  engines. 

2069.  William  George  Plunkett,  Belvidcrc-placc,  Dublin— Improve- 
ments in  tlie  application ofnew materials  to  the  manufacture 
of  paper  pulp  and  yarn  for  textile  fabrics,  cordage,  *kc. 

2071,  Jonathan  Burnett,  18,  Side,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching 
powder. 


Dated  30 tk  July , 1857.  ■ Up 

2073.  James  Purcejl,  15,  Mount-street,  Whitechapel-JdailHIrpto^e- 
ments  in  attaching  or  securing  buttons  to  articles  of  clmhihg. 
12075.  William  McKinley  and  Robert  Walker,  4,  Orchard-street. 

Paisley — An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  moulds  for 
i forming  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes. 

2077.  John  Frearson,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  seeding,  cut- 
ting, shaping,  and  piercing  metals. 

Dated  31  st  July , 1857. 

J2079.  James  Alfred  Limbert,  RoyalNavy — Impr6vements  in  marine 
engines. 

2081.  Luke  Cooke,  Blackburn — Improvements  in 

paratus  for  preparing  cotton,  wool, or  other  fibrohs-substanees' 
to  be  spun.  . . 

2083.  Thomas  Forsyth,  Manchester — Improvements? in)  lafijA1  applica- 
ble to  side  valves  for  steam  engines. . (A  ;Comi^nicatyonr):, , r, 
j2Q87.  Henry  Genhart,  Liege,  Belgium — An  improved  appar^u^  Tor" 
cleaning  and  sharpening  knives, Laud  cleaning  gpoomJaniiL 

2089.  George  Inman,  Susan nah-street,  Poplar— An  improved  con- 
struction of  locomotive  engin^p  faryoIoO  J)XT£ 

Dated  1 st'AugustflSST,  r-  tj 

2091.  William  Jewett  Harris,  Greenwich— Improvements  in  the- 
construction  of  dining  and  other  tables.  qr  ; r 

2095.  James  Tatlow  and  Henry  Hodgkinson,  Wirksworth',  Derby- 
Certain  improvements  in  railway  breaks  and  signals.  ) i'  . 
2097.  Thomas  Rickctt,  Castle  Foundry,  Buckingham — Improvements 
in  implements  for  cultivating  land. 

2099.  Augustin  Julien  Michel  Ram  a iy oad- st ree t , Golden- 
square — Improvements  in  ornamental  and  portable  fountains. 
2101.  George  Brooks  Pettit  and  Henry  Fly  Smithy  Oxfoi-dratreeg^Sri. 
improved  cap  or  cover  for  the  glasses  of  gas  and  other  lights. 
Dated  3rd  August,  1857. 

2103.  Robert  Davison  and  James  Lee,  Lansdowne  Spinning  Mill  and 
j Weaving  Factories,  Limerick — Improving,  the  edge  fpjr-  sel- 

vage of  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  or  any  other  cloth  or 
fabric,  while  in The  act b£  jyeaJvibgd  O flj  IO  1IOH0OOJ 

Dated  ‘Uh  August,  1857.  . u ,?r 

2105.  Lfcon  Duricz,  junr.,  39,  Kuo  'de  l’Echiquier,  Paris— Ah  im- 
proved apparatus  for  stopping  horses.  >:  10  930  'R 

2107.  Eugene  Antoine  Dumcrgue,  Paris — A new  description  of 
fringes. 

2109.  Peter  Macpherson,  Edinburgh— Improvements  in  wheeled  car- 
riages or  vehicles. 

2111.  Charles  lies,  Birmingham — Animpi’oyemcnt,or)mp^yxjm©ntFO 
i n the  manufac  t ur$  of  thipblcs.,  0 -n  v-rrr  ' jxjrr  n 'p  j/  T 
21 13.  William  Colborne  Cambridge,  Bristol — Improvemcnts  iHTU'e^s 
wheel  rollers  or  clod  crushers.  e 

^ t r— ; , , T ^ " T rJ  T 1 >1 P 

WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED.  rjp  j/  . 

August  1 4th. 

445.  William  Cooke. 

464.  Ilarby  Barber. 

480.  Samuel  Dyer. 

483.  G.  Frederick  Lee  Mcakin. 

[484.  David  Lloyd  Price. 

'49 1.  Henry  Yoiing  Darracott 

Scott. 

h24.  James  Brown. 

569.  Brook  Hodgson  and  John 
Carter. 

1571.  Cherie  Martel. 

Ipl2.  John  Gc^lgc. 

1625.  Griffith  Jarrett. 

1643.  William  Wilkins. 

1727.  Henry  Dunington. 

■ 1731.  Lockingtou  St.  Lawrence 
Bunn. 

Avgust  IfjtX, 

479.  David  C beet  ham. 

481.  Louis  Leon  Fouchor. 


, 495.  Edward  Edwards. 

498.  John  RoWland  Crook. 

502.  Wilhelm  Zipser  and  Jo- 
hann Peter  plein. 

512.  John  Middleton  and  Wil- 
liam Stent. 

516.  Michael  Grouse. 

518.  William  Gossage. 

607.  Frederick  William  Mpay-n 

JsWbfilaiP.  ‘ 

61G.  Thomas  Gray. 

718.  Wilfliajn  Edward  Newton. i 
784.  Nathan  James  GreenwdoiL 
1472.  Henry  Whatley  Tyler.  c ; 
1534.  George  Watson  I’ye  and 
Thomas  Oldkhow.* 

1646.  James  Buchanan.  ’ 

1654.  Malcolm  Macdonald. 

17  70.  Joseph  Exlcy  and  John 
Ogden.  11  - 


Patents  on  which  the  Stamf  Duty  of  £50  hash e Efy^AlP:.  L \ 1 


August  10  th. 

1758.  Walter  Blundell. 

1760.  John  Gibson. 

1765.  John  Benjamin  Daines. 

August  11  th. 

1764.  George  Weston, 

1776.  Benjamin  O’Neale  Strat- 
ford, Earl  of  Aldborough. 
John  Norton. 

Wiliiam  Burgess. 

Avgust  12/4. 

Henry  Smith. 


1777 

l-7p§ 


1773. 


1922.  Thomas  Craddock. 


August  13f/L.  »f,  fjjj, 

1771.  William  Todd. 

1800.  Julian  Bernard. 

1816.  Samuel  Kershaw  and  Juntos 
Taylor. 

1831.  James  Wqrrall,  junr. 

A ugust  lith. . , . ’ 1 : j j > 
1789.  William  Siddons, 

1812,  Peter  Armand  lc  Comte  de 
Fontainemorcau. 

1911.  Peter  Armand  le  Cbmtc  db 
Fontainemorcau.  • 1 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  ARTICLES  OF  UTILITY  REGISTERED. 


No.  in  the 
Register. 

Date  of 
Registration. 

Title. 

Proprietors’  Name. 

Address. 

401  4 
401 

4016 

August  1 1. 
„ 14. 

„ 15. 

Nottingham. 

1,  Upper  Charles-s  treat,  13. C. 
Reading. 

Watch  Protector.... 4. 

( Connecting  parts  ofG  utters  or  Water- ) 
| troughs J 

Henry  Slader  Gilling 

James  King  
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ottnutl  of  fj; t Society  of  %xh. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  28,  1857. 

I tail-urn  ?.< '-a  ♦ 

DEPUTATION  TO  LORD  PALMERSTON. 

A deputation  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  con- 
sisting of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  F.R.S.,  Chairman 
of  the  Council ; Lord  Ebrington,  M.P.,  Vice 
President,  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Smith, 
M.P.,  and  Colonel  Sykes,  M.P..  with  Mr.  Le 
Neve  Foster,  Secretary,  had  an  interview  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  Monday  last,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  examinations. 


the  SOCIETY’S  EXAMINATIONS  FOR 
1858. 

The  Council  have  received  an  invitation  from 
the  Council  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  In- 
stitute to  hold  their  Examinations  at  Birmingham, 
as  one  of  the  “ Provincial  Centres”  for  1858. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STATISTICAL  INQUIRY 
INTO  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  MERCAN- 
TILE STEAM  TRANSPORT  ECONOMY  IS 
AFFECTED  BY  THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  TYPE 
OF  SHIPPING,  AS  RESPECTS  THE  PROPOR- 
TIONS OF  LENGTH,  BREADTH,  AND  DEPTH. 

By  Charles  Atherton,  Chief  Engineer  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Dockyard,  Woolwich. 

[Presented  to  the  British  Association  at  Dublin.] 

At  the  Cheltenham  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
in  Ailgust,  1856,  I had  the  honour  to  present  a-  paper  on 
“ Mercantile  Steam  Transport  Economy.”  The  princi- 
pal objects  of  that  paper  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  expose 
the  difficulty  which  attends  ail  investigation  and  even 
all  discussion  on  maritime  affairs,  in  consequence  of  the 
technical  terms  in  which  shipping,  especially  steam 
shipping,  is  spoken  of,  and  officially  registered  as  respects 
the  size  or  magnitude  of  vessels  and  machinery,  having 
no  definite  meaning  expressive  of  the  capability  of  ships 
for  carrying  weight  of  cargo,  or  the  capability  of  the 
machinery  lor  the  production  of  working  power;  and  in 
the  second  place,  after  getting  the  better  of  the  foregoing 
difficulty  by  rejecting  the  records  of  tonnage  and  nomi- 
nal horse-power  as  being  indefinite,  and  basing  my  calcu- 
lations on  load  displacement,  as  expressing  the  actual 
magnitude  and  weight  of  the  mass  propelled  through  the 
water,  and  assigning  an  arbitrary  but  definite  amount  of 
working  power  based  on  indicator  measurement  to  the 
term  horse-power,  and  availing  myself  of  maritime 
statistics  already  published  as  to  the  actual  performances 
ot  vessels,  and  of  the  received  laws  which  are  recognised 
as  expressing  the  mutual  relations  of  displacement, 
power,  and  speed  under  definite  conditions  of  practical 
application,  I was  enabled  to  demonstrate  approximately 
the  proportional  increased  rate  of  pecuniary  cost  which 
attends  an  increased  rate  of  speed  at  which  cargo  per  ton 
weight  may  be  conveyed  by  steam  ships  of  any  definite 
size  and  type,  according  to  the  length  of  passage  and 
speed  that  may  be  required : for  example,  assuming  a 
passage  of  3,250  nautical  miles  to  be  performed  by  a 
vessel  of  2,500  tons  load  displacement,  and  of  which  the 


co-efficients  of  dynamic  duty  were  assumed  to  be  known 
and  equal,  and  of  a comparatively  high  order,  the  vessels 
respectively  being  fitted  for  speeds  of  8,  10,  and  12  knots 
per  hour,  it  was  shown  that  the  cost  of  transport  per  ton 
weight  at  the  speed  of  12  knots  per  hour  would  be  about 
50  per  cent,  above  the  cost  that  would  be  incurred  by  a 
speed  of  10  knots,  and  about  100  per  cent.,  or  double  the 
cost  incurred  by  a speed  of  8 knots  ; and  if  the  vessels  be 
of  a certain  comparatively  inferior  type  of  build,  as  indi- 
cated by  a lower  co-efficient,  but  still  of  such  type  as  is 
commonly  employed,  the  rate  of  freight  per  ton  weight 
of  cargo  conveyed  at  the  12  knots  speed  on  the  passage 
referred  to,  was  found  to  be  about  double  the  rate  if 
conveyed  at  the  speed  of  10  knots  per  hour,  and  about 
three  times  the  rate  incurred  by  a speed  of  S knots  an 
hour. 

Applying  this  estimated  difference  of  cost  incurred  by 
difference  of  type  to  the  aggregate  trade  of  the  country, 
as  shown  by  the  statistical  returns  of  the  Customs’  House, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  great 
paymaster,  “ the  public,”  is  involved  to  the  extent  of 
millions  per  annum,  simply  by  the  difference  of  type  of 
build  and  condition  of  the  ships  and  engines,  and  admin- 
istrative management  by  which  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country,  as  respects  transport,  may  be  prosecuted.  These 
points  of  my  former  paper  are  now  referred  to,  by  way  of 
introduction  to  the  following  paper,  in  which  it  is  pur- 
posed to  continue  the  subject  matter  of  my  former  disser- 
tation, by  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  weight  car- 
rying capability  of  ships  of  given  tounage,  whether  rated 
by  the  gross  register  tonnage  (new  measure)  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854,  or  by  the  tonnage 
builders’  measure  O.M.  (also  commonly  called  “ burden,” 
and  still  generally  in  use  though  legally  superseded  in 
1835,)  is  dependent  on  the  relative  proportions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  depth  to  which  ships  may  be  constructed, 
and  it  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Associa- 
tion that  this  point  of  inquiry  comes  to  be  ot  special 
importance,  seeing  that  the  tendency  of  the  present  times 
to  build  vessels  of  great  magnitude  as  respects  length  and 
breadth,  whilst  the  load  draught  is  restricted  by  local 
circumstances  within  the  definite  limit  of  the  minimum 
depth  of  water  of  the  ports  to  be  frequented,  has  a direct 
tendency  to  involve  a condition  of  things  as  respects  pro- 
portions of  build  adverse  to  Public  Interests,  for  the 
public  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  freight  charges 
proportional  to  the  cost  expenses  that  may  be  in- 
curred in  the  general  administration  of  shipping  affairs. 
We  may  just  as  well  assert  that  the  public  has  no  in- 
terest in  the  efficiency  of  our  army  and  navy  as  that  it 
has  no  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  our  commercial  shipping. 
Rates  of  freight  (excepting  on  occasions  of  national 
emergency)  must  be  ruled  on  the  aggregate  by  the 
general  average  cost  at  which  the  general  service  of  mer- 
cantile transport  is  actually  performed,  whether  it  be 
well  or  ill  performed,  and  the  general  introduction  of 
proportions  of  build  which  can  only  perform  their  service 
at  high  rates  of  freight  above  the  prime  cost  rates  which 
would  duly  remunerate  vessels  of  superior  type,  involves 
pecuniary  considerations  that  may  well  form  the  subject 
of  special  statistical  inquiry  to  be  prosecuted  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  British  Association.  The  application  of 
statistical  science  in  connection  with  shipping  as  a means 
of  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  Mercantile  Steam  Trans- 
port Economy  is,  I may  say,  a new  subject  of  inquiry,  to 
which  the  British  Association,  and,  I must  add,  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  have  given  public  vitality.  The  question  of 
Maritime  Transport  Economy  has  a bearing  on  public 
interests  analogous  to  the  operation  of  the  rail  and  the 
telegraph. 

A further  object  of  this  paper  is,  that  by  means  of  the 
following  table  (A)  which  has  been  prepared  to  show 
the  mutual  relations  which  subsist  in  ships  of  given 
variations  of  build  between  Tonnage  Builder’s  Mea- 
surement,O.M.  , gross  Register  Tonnage,  Weight  Tonnage, 
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or  the  capability  of  ships  to  carry  weight  of  cargo,  and 
the  corresponding  Displacement  when  ships  are  loaded 
down  to  a determinate  load  line;  and  Table  B showing 
the  mutual  relations  of  displacement,  power,  and  speed, 
we  may  thus  have  the  means  of  connecting  (that  is 
within  the  limitations  of  the  variations  of  build  re- 
ferred to  in  Tables  A and  B)  through  the  intermediate 
element  “ displacement,”  the  two  Tables  A and  B,  thus 
establishing  the  mutual  relations  within  the  limits  afore- 
said, between  builder’s  tonnage,  gross  register  tonnage, 
and  weight  or  cargo  tonnage,  with  the  power  required  to 
attain  a given  speed,  thus  enabling  us  to  show  the  bear- 
ing of  proportions  of  build  as  affecting  Mercantile  Steam 
Transport  Economy. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  before  entering  on  this  ex- 
position, and  in  consideration  that  persons  generally,  even 
amongst  those  who  devote  their  time  to  popular  and  sta- 
tistical studies,  and  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  even  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  legislation  on  shipping,  are  not 
familiar  with  the  technical  meaning  of  the  terms  tonnage 
and  burden,  which  are  of  such  frequent  recurrence  in  dis- 
cussing i he  properties  of  shipping,  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  and  unsophisticated  meaning  of  those  words, 
and  are  actually  and  unconsciously  misled  by  those' 'terms, 
when  used  technically  in  shipping  sophistry,  having  a 
signification  quite  at  variance  with  their  ordinary  mean- 
ing, 1 will  endeavour  to  dispel  this  mystery  by  a few 
remarksin  explanation  of  the  terms  " tonnage  and  burden,” 
which,  above  all  other  terms,  are  most  amenable  to  the 
foregoing  singular  imputation,  namely,  that  their  tech- 
nical meaning  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  ordinary 
signification  of  the  said  words ; for  example,  ship’s  “ ton- 
nage” is  not  spelt  with  a tr,  “ tunnage,”  and  we  all  know 
that  a “ Ton,”  as  distinguished  from  “ Tun,”  popularly 
signifies  2240  lbs.  weight,  or  20  cwt.,  each  cwt.  being 
112  lbs.  The  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word  “ ton” 
implies  an  unit  of  weight,  not  of  measure.  Thence  it  is 
popularly  inferred  that  the  “ tonnage”  of  a ship  means 
the  number  of  tons  weight  which  constitute  the  proper 
load  of  a ship ; but  what  is  a ship’s  tonnage  as  implied 
in  the  terms  tonnage  O.M.,  tons  burden,  register  ton- 
nage ? It  has  nothing  -whatever  to  do  with  weight.  By 
theoldlaw,  termed  builders’  measurement  O.M.,  which, 
though  legally  superseded  in  1885,  is  still  practically  in 
use,  and  constitutes  to  this  day  the  rule  which,  even  in 
the  Government  service,  generally  regulates  the  builder’s 
contract  price  of  shipping,  the  measurement  of  this  ton- 
nage is  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  ship  and  its  breadth 
only,  taking  no  cognisance  of  depth.  It  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  load  draught  of  water  for  which 
a ship  may  be  constructed.  Provided  that  the  length  and 
breadth  of  two  ships  be  the  same,  the  builders’  tonnage 
O.M.  will  be  the  same,  though  the  load  draught  of  one 
ship  be  30  feet  and  of  the  other  only  3.  This  same  ton- 
nage, builders’  measure  O.M.,  is  also  frequently  called  by 
the  equally  delusive  term  “ burden,”  though,  as  above 
shown,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  burden  ; for  example,  in 
shipping  advertisements  we  see  daily  that  “ tons  burden” 
is  a designation  by  which  ships  are  commonly  advertised. 
It  is  true  that  Parliament  abolished  that  law  of  tonnage, 
builder’s  measurement  O.M.,  or  the  so  called  “ burden,” 
in  1835,  but,  nevertheless  the  Government  have  continued 
to  uphold  the  rule  (builder’s  measurement)  as  the  base  of 
their  ship-building  contracts,  and  ships,  as  respects  their 
comparative  size,  are  still  only  known  to  the  world  gene- 
rally by  their  so  called  tonnage  or  tons  burden,  or  builder’s 
measurement  O.M.  No  steps  having  been  taken  by  the 
Government  to  discontinue  and  forbid  the  use  and  adop- 
tion of  the  old  law  of  measurement,  though  repudiated 
by  statute  in  1835,  it  has  continued  to  prevail,  and 
merchants,  following  t lie  example  of  the  Government, 
make  it  the  general  base  of  building  contracts  to  the 
present  day. 

1 1 is,  therefore,  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  (lie 
British  Association,  that  the.  statute  abolition  of  tonnage 
builder’s  measurement  O.M.,  also  called  “ burden,”  ought 


not  to  be  permitted  to  lie  dormant.  It  should  be  expressly 
decreed  that  the  said  builders  measurement  O.M.  is  not 
legally  binding  in  any  contract,  either  for  the  building, 
or  freighting,  or  chartering  of  ships,  and  that  the  defini- 
tion and  measurement  of  " tonnage”  shall  he  in  accord- 
ance with  the  existing  law,  viz.,  the  Merchant  Shipping- 
Act  of  1854,  subject  to  such  amendments  thereof  and 
additions  thereto  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  render 
the  Act  complete  for  all  the  purposes  of  shipping  registra- 
tion. 

And  now,  what  is  Tonnage  Registration  under  the 
new  law — the  Merchant  Shipping- Act  of’ 1854?  To 
begin  with,  vessels  constructed  previously  to  1854  are 
permitted,  at  the  option  of  their  owners,  to  retain  their 
former  tonnage  or  be  measured  under  the  new  law,  and 
be  registered  accordingly,  and  the  .statistics  or  Parlia- 
mentary returns  of  shipping  do  not  show  to  what  extent 
this  privilege,  of  optionally  withholding  the  former  re- 
gistration, has  been  acted  upon,  so  that  our  present  re- 
gistration under  the  new  law,  the  Act  of  1854,  is  a mixed 
registration,  and  we  do  not.  know  the  ingredients  thereof 
or  their  proportion,  but  the  measurement  under  the 
new  law  of  all  ships  built  since  May,  1855,  is  an  inter- 
nal measurement,  no  notice  whatever  being  taken  of 
external  measurement,  or  of  the  light  draught  line  or 
constructor’s  load  line,  or  any  limitation  thereof  assigned 
by  reference  to  "freeboard;”  and,  consequently,  ton- 
nage under  the  new  law,  the  Act  of  1854,  does  not  give 
the  weight-carrying  capability  of  ships,  nor  any  compa- 
rison thereof,  if  of  different  types  of  form,  and  of  differ- 
ent build  as  respects  the  weight  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed ; but  if  the  law  does  not  give  the  weight  carrying 
capability  of  the  ship,  the  question  is — What  does  it 
give?  It  gives  an  admissibly  correct  measurement  of 
the  internal  capacity  of  ships,  but  calls  this  capacity 
“ Tonnage,”  giving  a new  signification  to  the  word 
ton,  for  each  100  cubic  feet  of  this  internal  spaqq.of  the 
ship  available  for  holding  cargo  is  called  a tomof  ton- 
nage. Tonnage  is,  therefore,  a mere  meSsurwiient  of 
space,  not  of  weight.  Then,  again,  as  regards;  cargo, 
even  a ton  of  cargo  is  not  always  rate4  as  20  cwts. 
The  freight  of  goods  is  charged  either  by  measurement 
or  by  weight,  and  the  same  word  ton  is  applied  in  all 
cases  ; 100  cubic  feet  constitute  a ton  of  shipping  ; 40 
cubic  feet  of  some  kinds  of  goods,  and  50  feet  of  others, 
constitute  a ton  of  measurement  goods ; and  cargo  is  rated 
accordingly  for  freight,  provided  the  said  measure  do  not 
weigh  a ton.  lOOcubic  feetof  lightgoodsmay,therelore,lic 
stowed  in  one  ton  of  shipping,  and  be  rated  for  freight  at 
2.1  tons;  that  is,  a ship  of  1,000  tons  register  tonnage 
may  be  expected  to  stow  2,500  tons  of  measurement 
cargo,  or,  better  still.  1,000  tons  weight  of  heavy  goods, 
and  fill  up  with  2,000  tons  measurement  of  light  cargo, 
and  thus  go  to  sea  with  this  3,000  tons  of  freight,  no 
limitation  being  assigned  to  draught.  Such  are  the 
anomalies  of  tonnage,  and  yet  we  talk  of  statistics  based 
on  tonnage  ; and  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  abuse 
of  the  word  ton  ? Why;  in  times  of  war,  our  tonnage 
registration  of  shipping  not  only  affords  no  reliable  data, 
but  actually  deceives  as  to  the  capabilities  of  vessels  for 
carrying  ordnance  and  such  like  heavy  military  stores. 
Experience  of  the  past  three  years  lias  abundantly  shown 
how  great  would  be  the  advantage  to  the  public  if,  in 
times  of  war  and  emergency,  when  there  is  no  time  for 
the  re-admeasurement  of  shipping,  aud  when  shipping 
must  be  chartered  or  purchased  at  any  price,  our  regis- 
tration of  shipping  were  available,  like  a tabular  ready- 
reckoner,  for  giving  the  government  a correct  idea  of  the 
capability  of  every  ship  for  conveying  weight  of  cargo, 
in  add  i t ion  to  the  present  registration  of  capa'ei  ty  for  holding 
cargo,  and , consequently,  a comprehensive  view  of  the  value 
of  ships  for  military  transport  service  embracing  both 
weight  and  roomage. 

The  statistical  insufficiency  of  the  present,  systeni  of 
shipping  registration  as  a record  of  the  capability  ot  ships, 
is  shown  by  the  following  Table  : — 


Shewing  approximately  the  extent  to  which  the  mutual  relations  of  Tonnage  Builders’  Measure  (O.M.),  Tonnage  Gross  Register  New  Measure  under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854,  Weight  Tonnage  or  Capability  for  carrying  tons  weight  of  Cargo,  and  Load  Displacement  as  regulated  by  some 
definite  limit  of  Freeboard,  arc  dependent  on  the  proportions  of  Length,  Breadth,  and  Depth  that  may  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  Ships  of  the 
same  Nominal  Tonnage. 
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In  the  foregoing  Table  it  will  be  observed  that  the.  12  I 
vessels,  A,  B,  C,  Ac.,  to  M,  are  all  of  the  same  Builder's-! 
Tonnage  O.  M.  namely  1000  tonsr;  that  we  have  three  ] 
vessels,  (A,  B,  C,)  whose  length isTour.  times  the  breadth 
of  beam;  three  vessels,  (D,  E,  F,),  whose  length  is  six 
times  the  breadth ; three  vessels,  (G,  H,  I,)  whose 
length  is  eight  times  the  breadth  ; and  three  vessels, 
(K,  L,  M,)  whose  length  is  ten  times  the  breadth;  and 
that,  in  each  set  of  three  vessels,  the  load-draught  ot 
water  is  taken  at  two-thirds  of  the  breadth,  half  the 
breadth,  and  one-third  of  the  breadth;  so  that  in  this 
table  we  have  a gradation  of  proportions,  the  length  vary- 
ing from  four  times  to  ten  times  the  breadth,  and  tire  load- 
draught  varying  from  two-thirds  to  one-third  of  the 
breadth,  which  limits  embrace  nearly  all  the  proportions 
of  shipping  in  mercantile  use.  The  arbitrary  elements 
of  construction  on  which  the  calculations  (Table' A) 
have  been  prosecuted,  are  explained  in -the  various  head- 
ings. It  will  be  observed  that  the  freeboard;  (column  5), 
or  non-immersed  depth  above  the  load-draught  line,  has, 
in  each  case,  been  taken  at  one-fortieth  of  the  length, 
plus  one-twelfth  of  the  breadth  of  beam.  There  is  no 
recognized  rule  for  the  determination  of  this  element. 
Constructors  of  shipping  follow  their  own  rules  or  their 
own  caprice  in  determining  freeboard  or  the  position  of 
the  construction  load-line.  The  above  combined  pro- 
portions of  length  and  breadth  have  been  adopted,  as  giv- 
ing a progression,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  meet  the 
ordinary  allowance  of  freeboard  at  which  loaded  ships  of 
all  sizes  are  sent  to  sea.  The  various  elements  of  con- 
struction (columns  7 to  1G)  are  believed  to  be  closely  ap- 
proximate to  ordinary  practice,  and  t he  ratios  of  nominal 
tonnage  to  actual  weight-carrying  capability,  shown  in 
columns  17  to  20,  are  therefore,  approximately,  such  as 
would  result  from  the  ordinary  build  of  shipping. 

Now,  on  comparing  the  ratios  which  result  from' the 
constructive  proportions  of  the  ships  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  M, 
we  have  the  following  results:- — 1st,  it  appears  ;(see 
columns  17  to  20),  that,  taking  builders’  tonnage  at  100, 
the  ratio  of  register  tonnage  varies  from  85  to  51  in  ships 
(A,  B,  C,)  of  which  the  length  is  four  times  thebcam,  and 
from  94  to  G3  in  ships  (K,  I/,  M,)  of  which  the  lengthis 
ten  times  the  beam,  that  is,  taking  the  extreme  cases 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  this  table,  a ship  of  type 
K will  have  a register  tonnage  of  94  tons  for  every  100 
tons  builders’  measure ; but  a ship  of  type  C will  have 
only  51  tons  register  for  each  100  tons  builders’  measure. 
It  also  appears  (see  columns  17  and  19),  with  reference 
to  builders’  tonnage  O.M.,  taken  at  100,  that  the  capa- 
bility for  carrying  weight  fluctuates  from  131  tons 
weight  down  to  33  tons  weight  per  100  tons  of  builders’ 
measure  O.M.,  or  a ship  of  1,000  tons  builders’  tonnage 
of  the  type  A will  have  four  times  the  weight-carrying 
capability  that  is  afforded  by  a ship  of  1 ,000  tons  builders’ 
tonnage  of  the  type  M. 

With  reference  to  register  tonnage  (gross),  new  mea- 
sure, under  the  Act  of  1854,  taken  at  100,  it  appears 
(see  columns  21  and  23)  that  the  capability  for  carrying 
weight  varies  from  177  tons  down  to  52  tons  per  100  tons 
of  register  tonnage  ; or  a ship  of  1,000  tons  gross  register 
tonnage  of  the  type  A will  have  nearly  31  times  the 
weight-carrying  capability  that  is  afforded  By  a ship  of 
1 ,000  tons  gross  register  tonnage  of  the  type  M. 

With  reference  to  weight  tonnage,  or  the  capability 
of  ships  to  carry  weight,  it  appears  (see  columns  25,  26, 
27)  that,  with  the  proportions  of  ship  A,  each  100  tons  of 
weight-carrying  Capability  will  require  a vessel  of  76 
tons  builders’  measure  (O.M.),  or  65  tons  gross  register 
tonnage;  but  with  the  proportions  of  ship  M,  each  100 
tons  of  weight-carrying  capability  will  require  a vessel 
of  303  tons  builders’  measure  O.M.,  or  Till  tons  gross 
x-egister'  tonnage, 

With  reference  to  the  mutual  relation  of  the  load 
displacement  and  weight  tonnage,  it  appears  (see  columns 
29  and  82)  that  with  the  proportions  of  ship  A,  each  100 
tons  ol'  load  displacement  will  give  57  tons  of  weight 


tonnage,  but.  with. the. proportions  of  ship  M,  each  100 
tons  of  load  displacement  willggi  ve  only  29  tons  of  weight 
tonnage,  that,  is,  a ship  of  1 ,000  tons  load  displacement, 
on  the  type  of  ship  A will  carry  :-4o(ibl$§he  weight  that 
would  be  carried  by  1,000  tans  ,nf  (displacement  on  the 
type  of  ship  M.  o,  § — 

It  might  , possibly  be  objeeteji  fhateythe  foregoing 
variations  which  have  all  been  calculated  with  re- 
ference to  Ships  of  1,000  tons  buildfers—measure,  O.M., 
are  not  applicable  to  vessels  of  a different  magnitude  ; 
therefore,  to.  test  the  validity  or  otherwise  of  this  remark, 
the  same  constructive  elemej^s  have  b|en  applied  to  a 
ship  (-X)j  of/20,939  tons  builders’  measure  O.M..  and 
25,000  tdns  load  displacement  the  .length  of  this  ship 
(Xl  being  si^  times  the  beam, rand  the  lqad  draught  one- 
third  of  the  beam,  this  type  oiT proportion  being  the  same 
as  that  of  ship  (F).  On  compaiisoifnf 'the  ships  X and 
F /see  columns  29,  30,  31,  and.3^j,  H.wHl  be  found  that 
the' ratio?  of/builders’  tonnagg,  register  gonnage,  weight 
tonnage, 1 and  load  displacement,  are  ^closely  similar 
throughout : -for  example,  in  ship  F,  each  100  tons  load 
displacement  gives  42  tons  of  Weight  tonnage,  but  in 
ship  Nuajch  100  itons  of  load  displacement  gives  39  tons 
of  weight  tonnage.  Hence,  'we/may  infer  that  the  re- 
sults of  these  calculations,  showing  the  extent  to  which 
the  weight-carrying  capabilities  g>f  ships  is  irrespective 
of  the  nominal  tonnage,  whetheihit  be  builders’  tonnage 
0,1^1.,  or;  grpss  register  tonn§gecN.fM.,Sand  is  approxi- 
mately dependent  on  the  constructors/  proportions  of 
build,  admituoff.  general  application  to  vessels  of  all  sizes 
of  the  types;  referred  to  in  Table  At  Sj&irely  the  above 
expositiop  isesufticient  to  establish  the  necessity  of  some 
legislative  enactment  under  which-,  builders’  tonnage 
O.M.,  and  register  tonnage  N.M.,  .should  not  be  pel- 
mitted  to  co  -exist  asi'eeognised  measurements  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Capabilities  of  Shipping.  'Under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  is  respectfully  submitted' for  the  consideration 
of  the  British  Association,  that  g,  elapse  bepjntroduced 
into  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  that  the.  only,  legal  sig- 
nification of  the  word  “ tonnage0  shall  be  the  measure- 
ment prescribed  by  the  said  Act,  andFthat  nojuJher  signi- 
fication of  that  term  shall  be  legally  landing  in  com- 
mercial transactions.  Also,  tlfa.trthe-eapability  of  ships 
for  carrying  weight,  as  measuredAvifh  reference  to  some 
determinate  free-board , be  made  an  itentof  registration. 

The  ratios,  above: set  forth, ^s/expres^ng  the  weight- 
carrying  capability  -i>S  ships,  include  the  whole  weight 
available  for  engines,  boilers,  coal,  coigumable  stores, 
and  cargo;  so  that,  as  applied:. to 5pteam  ships,  these 
ratios,  as)  respects  weight-tonfiage  for  cargo  chargeable 
for  freight,  assume  a new  phase  of  great  importance  as 
affecting  mercantile  steam  transport!  economy ; and,  for 
the  purpose  pT  inquiring  into  the  modification  thus  intro- 
duced, the  following  Table  (B)  has  been  calculated, 
showing  jthe  mutual  relations  of  displacement,  power, 
and  speed,  for  vessels  up  to  33, $00  (jon^i  load  displace- 
ment, the  speed  varying  from  6 knots  up;to  25  knots  per 
hour.  : g g k 

The  element,  f‘  Load.  Uj,si>i»A(^5iEXT,k’  being  common 
to  both  Tables  A and  Ji,  we Mia|e,  Sy  tire  aid  of  these 
Tables  edmbined,  the  means  ;of  shmvinhthe  mutual  re- 
lations between  1 builders  .tonnage  O.M.~)  gross  register 
tonnage  N.M..  weight-tonnage,  load-displacement,  speed, 
and  ] lower  of  all  vessels  wigiiir  the  limits  of  the  types  or 
proportions  of  build  referred  to;  in  'fable  A,  and  thus 

showing  to  what  an  extent  mercantile  transport  economy 
by  steam  is  affected  by  the  proportion^ of  length , breadth , 
and  depth  to  which  steam-ships  may  be  built.  1’  or 
example  : let  us  compare  A ship  flf  the  tjjpe,  D,  namely, 
length  six  tiroes  the  begni,  and  loadkdratjght  two-thirds 
tlio  bdamj,  having  weight-carrying  capability  or  weight- 
thrrhage  of  2000  tons,  with  a shijr  of7th<iSaine  capability 
for  carrying  weight,  but}  ol/the.  ffpegfl^iamely,  length 
eight  times  tin-  beam,  and  haul-draught  one-third  the 
beam.  By  Table  A,  (rfolumns  25,  26,27,  and  28),  it 
I appears  that  the  ship  of  type  (D),  of  2000  tons  weight- 
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tonnage,  will  be  1080  tons  builder’s  tonnage  O.M.,  1400 
tons  gross  register  tonnage  N.M.,  and  3680  tons  load- 
displacement;  and,  by  Table  B,  it  appears  that  050  Ind. 
h.p.  would  propel  this  ship  at  tire  speed  of  10  knots  per 
hour;  the  consumption  of  coal  at  the  rate  of  3Albs.  per 
indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  would  be  30  cwts.  per 
liour;  and,  supposing  the  engines,  boilers,  &c.,  to  weigh 
one  ton  weight  per  five  ind.  h.p.,  the  weight  of  these 
will  be  184  tons;  this  ship  may,  therefore,  bo  expected, 
on  the  data  of  the  said  tables,  to  make  a passage  of  3500 
nautical  miles  in  350  hours,  consuming  525  tons  of  coal, 
and  carrying  1291  tons  weight  of  freight  cargo.  But  what 
would  be  the  case  with  the  vessel  of  2000  tons  weight- 
tonnage  of  type  (1);  it  appears  that  the  builder’s  tonnage 
O.M.,  would  be  0120  tons,  the  register  tonnage  N.JVL, 
2720  tons,  and  the  load-displacement  5480  tons  ; and  by 
Table  B it  appears  that,  to  propel  this  vessel  at  10  knots 
per  hour,  would  require  1240  ind.  h.p.,  these  engines 
weighing  248  tons,  and  the  consumption  of  coals  39 
cwts.  per  hour;  so  that,  on  the  data  of  the  said  Tables, 
this  ship  on  the  type  (I)  may  be  expected  to  make  the 
passage  of  3,500  nautical  miles  in  350  hours,  consuming 
682  tons  of  coal,  but  carrying  only  1070  tons  of  freight 
cargo.  Hence  it  appears  that  with  vessels  of  type  D,wc 
have  expenses  proportional  to  1 ,400  tons  register  (N.M.), 
and  950  Ind.  h.  p.,  with  income  proportional  to  1291  tons 
weight  of  freight ; while  with  the  ship  of  type  I we 
have  expense  proportional  to  2720  tons  register  (N.M.), 
and  1240  Ind.  h.p.,  with  income  proportional  to  only 
1070  tons  weight  of  freight;  that  is,  the  comparative 
prime  cost  expenses  of  transport  in  these  two  cases 
(assuming  the  cost  incidental  to  one  Ind.  h.p.  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  one  ton  of  gross  register  tonnage),  will  be  in  the 


proportion  of 


1400  -f  950 


1291 


= 1.82  to 


2720  4-1240_o 

1 3.iO 


1070 


or  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  2.  Such  is  the  effect  of  mere 
difference  of  proportion  or  type  of  build  on  Mercantile  Steam 
Transport  Economy.  This  example  of  a difference  or 
extra  cost  of  100  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  rates  of 
freight  per  ton  weight  of  cargo  conveyed  on  the  same 
passage,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  is  evidently  oc- 
casioned by  the  load  draught  of  water  being  two-thirds 
of  the  beam  in  one  case,  that  of  the  vessel  D,  and  only 
one-third  of  the  beam  in  the  other  case,  that  of  the 
vessel  I,  and  yet  we  see  that  the  type  or  proportion  of 
small  load  draught  in  proportion  to  beam  is  a type  or 
proportion  of  build,  towards  which  the  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  shipping  is  gradually  leading  mercan- 
tile practice  as  exemplified  in  the  most  extraordinary 
maritime  enterprise  of  the  present  day,  tire  Great  Eastern. 

The  mechanical  advantage  which  attends  progressive 
increase  of  size  as  measured  by  load-displacement,  is 
conspicuously  shown  by  Table  B,  whereby  we  observe, 
that  a vessel  of  250  tons  displacement  requires  274  inch 
h.p.  to  attain  the  speed  of  12  knots  per  hour,  being  very 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  one  ton  displacement  to  one  h.p.  ; 
>mt,  if  the  ship  be  2,000  tons,  the  ratio  of  displacement  to 
power  to  attain  the  same  speed  (12  knots)  will  be  2'  to  1 ; 
with  a ship  of  9.000  tons  it  will  be  3 to  1 ; and  with  a 
ship  of  20,000  tons  it  will  lie  4 to  1.  A ship'  of  the 
reputed  size  of  the  Great.  Eastern,  viz.,  about  25,000  tons 
load-displacement,  will  require  proportionally  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  power  to  attain  a given  speed  that 
would  be  required  by  a ship  of  500  tons  displacement. 
Hence  the  great  advantage  of  size,  provided  the  ship  he 
of  good  type  and  can  lie  always  fully  loaded,  but  seeing 
that  load-draught  is  limited  by  local  circumstances  and 
other  considerations  which  may  not  limit  the  length  and 
breadth,  it  becomes  a matter  of  calculation  to  determine 
at  what  point  the  admitted  advantages  of  size  become 
neutralised  with  reference  to  any  particular  service  by 
t he  limitation  of  load-draught  in  proportion  to  beam. 
Let  us  have  all  the  advantages  wee, an  get  without  run- 


ning into  extremes,  by  which  those  advantages  become 
sacrificed.  Theory  is  a snare,  unless  it  be  cnmni'u- 
cially  worked  out  to  advantage. 


Are  not  public  interests  involved  in  this  matter,  and  is 
it  not  a matter  of  grave  importance,  meriting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  Association.  I beg  to  conclude  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  only  by  statistics  that  the  de- 
ficiencies of  our  present  maritime  system  can  he  properly 
searched  into  and  brought  to  light;  audit  is  only  by  the 
force  of  statistical  exposition  that  the  required  remedies 
can  be  devised.  It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  submitted, 
that  the  constructive  type  of  shipping  as  respects  the 
proportions  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth;  constitutes  a 
subject  of  inquiry  which  merits  the  notice  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Section  of  the  British  Association. 


FRANKFORT  PHILANTHROPIC  CONGRESS. 

The  meetings  of  this  Congress  will  open  on  the  l ltli 
September,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Router,  of  which  the 
use  has  been  granted  by  the  Frankfort  Government,  and, 
will  last  about  seven  days.  . 

Detailed  programmes  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Jolm-street,  Adelphi.* 

— ~ 

ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the 
Engineer  to  the  Directors  of  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company  : — 

(Report.) 

“ To  the  Diisectoks  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company. 

“ London,  Aug.  18. 

“ Gentlemen,- — 1 forwarded  by  the  Leopard  a brief 
statement  of  t he  circumstances  attending  the  fracture  of 
the  cable  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th  instant,  and  I have 
now  to  lay  before  you  the  full  particulars  connected  With 
the  expedition. 

“ After  leaving  Valentia  on  the  evening  of  the  7th 
inst. , the  paying  out  of  the  cable  from  the  Niagara!  pro- 
gressed most  satisfactorily  until  immediately  before  the 
mishap. 

“ At  the  junction  between  the  shore  and  the  smaller 
cable,  about  eight  miles  from  the  starting  point,  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  to  renew  the  splice ; this  was  success- 
fully effected,  and  the  end  of  the  heavier  cable  lowered 
by  a hawser  until  it  reached  the  bottom,  buoys  bcih£ 
attached  at  a short  distance  apart  to  make  the  place  of 
union. 

“ Bv  noon  of  the  8th  wc  had  paid  out-  40  miles  of 
cable,  including  the  heavy  shore  end.  our  exact  position 
at  that  time  being  in  lat.  51°  5!)  minutes  36  seconds  N., 
long.  11°  19  minutes  15  seconds  W.,  and  the  depth  of 
water,  according  to  the  soundings  taken  by  the  Cyclops, 
whose  course  we  nearly  followed,  90  fathoms. 

“ Up  to  4 p.m.  on  that  day  the  egress  of  the  cable  had 
been  sufficiently  retarded  by  the  power  neeeksary  to  keep 
the  machinery  in  motion  at  a rate  a little  faster1  thhn 
the  speed  of  "the  ship  ; but;  as  the  Water  deepened;  it 
was  necessary  to  place  some  further  restraint  upon  it  by 
applying  pressure  to  the  friction  drums  in  connexion 
with  the  paying  out  sheaves,  and  this  was  gradually  and 
cautiously  increased  from  time  to  time  as  the  speed  ot 
the  cable,  compared  with  that  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
depth  of  the  soundings,  showed  to  be  requisite. 

“ By  midnight  85  miles  had  been  safely  laid  ; the 
depth  of  water  being  then  a little  more  than  200  fathoms. 

“ At  S in  the  morning  of  the  9th  wo  had  finishtTl  the 
deck  coil  in  the  after  pail  of  the  ship,  having  paid  out 
120  mill’s.  The  change*  to  the  -coil  between  decks  for- 
ward was  safely  made. 


' For  further  paVlieulars,  see  t lie  present  volutin*  of  flic 
Journal,  page  4 04. 
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By  noon  we  liad  laid  186  miles  of  cable,  the  Niagara 
having  reached  lat.  52u  11  minutes  40  seconds  N.,  long. 
13°  lO'mihutes,  20  seconds  W.,  and  the  depth  of  water 
having  increased  to  410  fathoms. 

“In  tile  evening  the  speed  of  the  vessel  was  raised  to 
five1,  knots  per’ hour.  I had  previously  kept  down  the 
rate  at  from  three  to  four  knots  for  the  small  cable  and 
two  for  the  heavy  end  next  the  shore,  wishing  to  get  the 
nihil  and  machinery  well  at  work  prior  to  attaining  the 
speed  which  I had  anticipated  making. 

“ By  midnight  189  miles  had  been  laid. 

“ At  4 o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  depth  of 
water  began  to  increase.  rapidly,  from  ,550  fathoms  to 
1,750  in  a distance  of  eight  miles.  Up  to  this  time  7 
cwt.  strain  sufficed  to  keep  the  rate  of  the  cable  near 
enough  to  that  of  the  ship  ; but  as  tire  water  deepened 
the  proportionate  speed  of  the  cable  advanced,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  augment  the  pressure  by  degrees  until  in 
the  depth  of  1,700  fathoms  the  indicator  showed  a strain 
of  15  cwt.,  while  the  cable  and  ship  were  running  54  and 
5‘  hiiots  respectively. 

“ At  noon  on  the  10th  we  had  paid  out  255  miles  of 
cable,  the  vessel  having  made  214  miles  from  shore, 
being  then  in  latdof' s:27  minutes “50  seconds,  N.,  long. 
168  00  minutes,  15, seconds,  W.  At  this  time  we  ex- 
perienced an  increasing  swell,  followed  later  in  the  day 
by  a strong  breeze. 

“From  this  period,  having  reached  2,000  fathoms 
wdter.  it  \vas  neces-sdry  to  increase  the  strain  to  a ton, 
by  which  the  rate  of  the  cable  was  maintained  ill  due 
proportion  to  that  of  the  ship. 

‘ ‘ At  6 in  t,he  evening  sorne  difficulty  arosei  through,  the 
cable  getting  oat  of  the  sheaves,  of  the  paying-out  ma- 
chine, ..owing  to  the  tar  and  pitch  hardening  in  the 
grooves,  and  a splice  of  large  dimensions  passing  over 
them.  This  was  rectified  by  fixing  additional  guards 
and  softening  the  tar  with  oil. 

“It  was  necessary  to  bring  up  the  ship,  holding  the 
cable  by  stoppers,  until  it  was  again  properly  disposed 
around  , the  pulleys.  Some  importance  is  due  to  this 
event,  as  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  lie-to  in  deep 
water  without  continuing  to  pay  out  the  cable — a.  point 
upon  which  doubts  have  been  frequently  expressed. 

“ Shortly  after  this  the  speed  of  the  cable  gained  con- 
siderably upon  that  of, the  ship,  and  up  to  9 o’clock, 
while  the  rate  of  the  latter  was  about  3 knots  by  the  log, 
the  cable  was  running  out  from  54  to  5|-  knots  per  hour. 
The,  strain  was  then  raised  to  25,  cwt. but  the  wind  and 
sea  increasing,  and  a, current  at  the  same  time  carrying 
the  cable  at  an  angle  from  the  direct  line  of  the  ship’s 
course,  it  was  not  found  sufficient  to  check  the  cable, 
which  was  at  midnight  making  24  knots  above  the  speed 
of  the  ship,  and  sometimes  imperilling  the  safe  uncoil- 
ing in  the  hold.  The  retarding  force  was,  therefore,  in- 
creased at  2 o’clock  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  30  cwt., 
and  then  again,  in  consequence  of  the  speed  continuing 
to  be  more  than  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  permit, 
to  35  cwt.  By  this  the  rate  of  the  cable  was  brought  to 
a little  short  ot  5 knots,  at  which  it  continued  steadily 
until  3.45,  when  it  parted,  the  length  paid  out  at  that, 
time  being  335  miles. 

“ I had,  up  to  this  time,  attended  personally  to  the 
regulation  of  the  breakers,  but,  finding  that  all  was 
going  on  well,  and  it  being  necessary  that  I should  he 
temporarily  away  from  the  machine  to  ascertain  the  rate 
of  the  ship,  and  to  see  how  tire  cable  was  coining  out  of 
the  hold,  and  also  to  visit  the  electrician,  the  machine 
was,  for  the  moment,  left  in  charge  of  a mechanic  who 
had  been  engaged  from  tire  first  in  its  construction,  and ; 
was  acquainted  with  its  operation. 

“ I was  proceeding  to  the  fore' part  of  the  ship  when  1 
heard  the  machine  stop ; I immediately  called  out  to  ease 
the  break  and  reverse  the  engine  of  tiie  ship,  but  when 
I reached  the  spot  tile  cable  was  broken. 

On  .examining. the  machine-,  which  was  otherwise  in 
perfect  order,  I found- that  tiie  Breaks  had  not  been  re 


leased,  and  to  this  or  to  tiie  handwheel  of  the  break  being 
'turned  the  wrong  way,  may  be  attributed  the  stoppage, 
and  the  consequent  fracture  of  the  cable.  When  the  rate 
lo'f  the  wheels  grew  slower  as  the  ship  dropped  her  stern 
in  the  swell,  the  break  should  have  been  eased  : this  liad 
been  done  regularly  before  whenever  an  unusually  sudden 
descent  of  the  ship  temporarily  withdrew  the  pressure 
from  the  cable  in  the  sea  ; but,  owing  to  our  entering  the 
deep  water  the  previous  morning,  and  having  all  hands 
'ready  for  any  emergency  that  might  occur  there,  the 
chief  part  of  my  staff  had  been  compelled  to  give  in 
at  night  through  sheer  exhaustion,  and  hence,  being 
short-handed,  I teas  obliged  for  the  time  to  leave  the 
machine  without,  as  it  proves,  sufficient  intelligence  to 
control  it. 

“ I perceive  that  on  the  uext  occasion  it  will  be  need- 
ful, from  the  wearying  and  anxious  nature  of  the  work, 
to  have  three  separate  relays  of  staff,  and  to  employ,  for 
attention  to  the  breaks,  a higher  degree  of  mechanical 
skill. 

The  origin  of  the  accident  was  no  doubt  the  amount 
of  retarding  strain  put  upon  the  cable,  but  had  the 
machine  been  properly  manipulated  at  the  time,  it  could 
not  possibly  have  taken  place. 

“ It  has  been  suggested  as  a cause  of  failure  that  the 
machinery  is  too  massive  and  ponderous.  My  experience 
of  its  action  teaches  otherwise  ; for  three  days  in  shallow 
and  deep  water,  as  well  as  in  rapid  transition  from  one 
to  the  other,  nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  its 
working,  and  since  it  performed  its  duty  so  smoothly  and 
efficiently  in  the  smaller  depths,  where  the  weight  of  the 
cable  had  less  ability  to  overcome  its  friction  and  resist- 
ance, it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  too  heavy  for  deep 
water,  where  it  was  necessary  for  the  increased  weight 
of  cable  to  restrain  its  rapid  motion  by  applying  to  it  a 
considerable  degree  of  additional  friction,  ltsaetion  was 
most  complete,  and  all  parts  worked  well  together.  I 
jsee  how  it.  can  lie  improved  by  a modification  in  the  form 
| of  sheave,  by  an  addition  to  the  arrangement  for  adjust- 
ing the  breaks,  and  some  other  slight  alterations;  but 
with  proper  management,  without  any  change  whatever, 
I am  confident  that  the  whole  length  of  cable  might  have 
been  safely  laid  by  it,  and  it  must  be  remembered,  as  a 
test,  of  the  work  which  it  lias  done,  that,  unfortunate  as 
this  termination  to  the  expedition  is,  the  longest  length 
of  cable  ever  laid  has  been  paid  out  by  it,  and  that  in 
the  deepest  water  yet  passed  over. 

“After  the  accident  had  occurred,  soundings  were  taken 
by  Lieutenant  Dayman,  and  the  depth  found  to  be  2,000 
fathoms. 

“ It  will  be  remembered  that  some  importance  was 
attached  to  the  cables  in  the  Niagara  and  Agamemnon 
being  manufactured  in  opposite  lays.  1 thought  this  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  show  that  practically  the  dif- 
ference was  not  of  consequence  in  affecting  the  junction 
in  mid-ocean.  We  therefore  made  a splice  between  the 
two  vessels,  and  several  miles  were  then  paid  out  without 
difficulty. 

“ I requested  the  commanders  of  the  vessels  to  proceed 
to  Plymouth,  as  the  docks  there  afford  better  facilities 
than  any  other  port  for  landing  the  cable,  should  it  be 
necessary  to  do  so. 

“ The  whole  of  the  cable  on  board  has  been  carefully 
tested  and  inspected,  and  found  to  be  in  as  perfect  con- 
dition as  when  it  left  the  works  at  Greenwich  and  Bir- 
kenhead. 

“ One  important  point  presses  for  your  consideration  at 
,an  early  period;  a large  portion  of  the  cable  already  laid 
may  be  recovered  at  a comparatively  small  expense.  I 
append  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  and  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive your  authority  to  proceed  with  this  work. 

“ I do  not  perceive  in  our  present  position  any  reason 
for  discouragement,  but  I have,  on  the  contrary,  a greater 
confidence  than  ever  in  the  undertaking.  It  has  been 
proved  beyond  a doubt  that  no  obstacle  exists  (o.  prevent 
onr  ultimate  success,  and  1 see  .-clearly  how  every  dilli- 
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culty  which  has  presented  itself  in  this  voyage  can  be 
effectually  dealt  with  in  the  next. 

“ The  cable  has  been  laid  at  the  expected  rate  in  the 
great  depths;  its  electrical  working  through  the  entire 
length  has  been  most  satisfactorily  accomplished,  while 
the  portion  laid  actually  improved  in  efficiency  by  being 
submerged,  from  the  low  temperature  of  the  water,  and 
the  close  compression  of  the  texture  of  the  gutta  percha. 

“ The  structure  of  the  cable  had  answered  every  ex- 
pectation that  1 had  formed  of  it,  and  if  it  were  now  neces- 
sary to  construct  another  line  I should  not  recommend 
any  alteration  from  the  present  cable,  which  in  its  work- 
ing has  confirmed  my  belief  that  it  is  expressly  adapted 
to  our  requirements.  Its  weight  in  the  water  is  so  ad- 
justed to  the  depth  that  the  strain  is  within  a manage- 
able scope,  while  the  effect  of  undercurrents  upon  its 
surface  proves  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
lay  a much  lighter  rope,  which  would,  by  the  greater 
time  occupied  in  sinking,  expose  an  increased  surface  to 
their  power. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Gentlemen, 

“ Yours  very  faithfully, 

“ CHARLES  T.  BRIGHT.” 

The  following  additional  reports  have  since 
been  received  by  the  Directors  : — 

“London,  August  21. 

“.  Gentlemen, — We,  the  undersigned  commanding 
officers  of  the  several  ships  composing  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Squadron,  have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  our 
opinions  with  reference  to  the  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

“ We  are  of  opinion,  drawn  from  our  several  observa- 
tions1 and  experience,  that  no  obstacles  of  a nautical  or 
physical  character  exist  in  the  way  of  the  enterprise,  and 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  form  of  cable  adopted  by  the 
Company  is  in  every  wav  adapted  to  its  mission. 

“ With  regard  to  the  machinery,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  form  of  controlling  power  adopted  and  the  mode 
of  lubricating  and  adjusting  the  breaks  admit  of  very 
great  improvement. 

“ We  are  thoroughly  convinced,  from  the  soundings 
made  by  Lieutenant  Berryman,  United  States  Navy,  on 
the  plateau  between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland,  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  Lieutenant  Dayman,  Royal  Navy, 
and  the  investigations  of  Lieutenant  Maury,  United 
States  Observatory,  and  from  our  own  nautical  expe- 
rience, that  no  under  or  surface  current  exists  between 
these  points  to  interfere  with  the  successful  laying  of 
your  cable. 

“We  all  agree  in  thinking  that  no  form  of  submarine 
telegraph  cable  could  be  devised  more  suitable  in  every 
respect  to  the  object  intended  to  be  accomplished  ; that 
its  lightness,  toughness,  and  flexibility  adapt  it  in  every 
way  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  between  Newfoundland 
and  Ireland,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  recommend  its 
modification  or  alteration  in  any  way.  We  are  also  of 
opinion  that  no  natural  obstacles  exist  to  prevent  its 
being  successfully  laid  between  those  points,  and  bur 
views  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  your  enterprise  are 
sanguine. 

“ We  have  the,  honour  to  be, 

Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

“J.  W.  B.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 

“ Captain  of  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Leopard. 

“ JOSHUA  R.‘ SANDS, 

“ Captain  of  the  United  States  frigate  SuMaehanriti. 
“ W.  L.  HUDSON, 

“ Commanding  the  Niagara. 

“ 0.  NODDALL, 

“ Commanding  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Agamemnon.” 


“ Df.au  Sib,  —In  answer  to  your  note  requesting  me  to 
sign  the  accompanying  statement  addressed  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  as  my  name  is 
mentioned,  I would  rather  not  append  ray  signature. 


“ This  is  my  only  reason,  and  I entirely  concur  in  the 
opinions  expressed  therein. 

“ Believe  me,  dear  Si t,y Burs  truly, 

“ JOSEPH  DAYMAN. 

“ Her  Majesty’s  ship  Cyclops,  -Portsmouth,  Aug.  22.” 

r'j  oi  nsq  muuu  ovvr  snsm  s-radT — 

SiLofldpn,  Aug.  54. 

“ Gentlemen, — We,  the  undersigned,  who  have-been 
engaged  as  engineers  during  the  construction,  shipment, 
and  submersion  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  beg  to  submit  to 
you  our  judgment  as-toits  fitness  forthe  object  for  which 
it  was  intended,  in  regard  to  material,  dimensions,  ahd 
structure.  bn  g erfj  of  noils!  ovsri  blnov/ 

“We  consider  it  to  be  so  eminently  suited  for' laying 
in  deep  water  that  we  cannot  suggest  any  improvement 
in  its  form  and  construction,  and  do  not  recommend  theit 
any  change  whatever  should  be  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  any  future  cable  for  crossingthe  Atlanta  aril  it  c ?A 

“ The  outer  covering  being  composed  Of  strands  of  iron 
wire,  instead  of  single  wires,  as  in  former  cables,  'gives 
such  flexibility  to  the  rope  as  almost  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  kinks  occurring  in  the  paying  out,  rif  the  cable 
is  properly  coiled,  while  thestrength  with  an  equal  weight 
of  meffil  is  also  increased.  - > n.r,;it  nom  •••<!  ;>,v. 

“ In  case  of  a broken  wire  passing  into- the  payifig  otit 
machine;  ho  damage  is  done,  while  with  the-  solid  wire 
it  sometimes  unravels,  and  (occasions  serious  ineon- 
vjfijiencgwrishiva  bsfnhq  affi  7<i  too  amod  ion  yinhsiiao  ui 

“ The  oonduet-ing  wire  being  also  formed  of  a strand 
of  seven  copper  wires,  the  chance  of  continuity!  being 
lost  in  the  circuit  is  reduced  to  a minimum,  from  thfe 
improbability  of  any  flaw  or  weakness  occurring  -in  more 
than  one  of  the  seven  wires  at  the  same  placet-  -ktm-.ij 
We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, i • 

“■  CHARLES  T.  BRIGHT,  Engineer  to 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph  .Company1.. 

“ S.  CANNING,  Assistant-Engineer-.  - 
“ F.  Ci  WEBB,  Assistant-Engineer. 
“HENRY  WOODHOUSE.” 

■ >n  aril  oi  Buoivaiq  atsoy  01  7oH 

London,  Aug.  21 . 

“ Gentlemen, — We,  the  undersigned,  have  pleasure 
in  reporting  toyou  that  every  experiment  which  we  have 
made  upon  the  cable,  every  test  to  which,,  \vp  have 
subjected  it,  both  for  its  insulating  and  conducting  power, 
has  uniformly  resulted  in  demonstrating  fhe.pferfeqt  fit- 
ness of  the  cable  for  its  office.  . .. 

“ The  treble  covering  of  gutta  percha, so  entirely  pro- 
vides for  the  remote  possibility  of  accidental  flaw,  accur- 
irig  in  either  the  first  or  second  cqat,  that  all  risk  of- 
defective  insulation  is  thus  avoided. 

“ Experiments  made  with  a short  length  had  pre- 
viously proved  that  an  hydraulic  pressure  of  five  tons  to 
the  square  inch  in  no  way  injured  the  insulation,  and.  in 
the  highest  degree  confirmatory  of,  this  is  thp, result'  of 
the  trial  recently  made  in  the  great  oegan  depths.  The 
actual  pressure  which  a depth  of  water  exceeding  two 
miles  had  exerted  upon  its  structure  produced,  nojt  the 
slightest  injury  to  the  insulation  of  the  submerged  por- 
tion of  our  cable ; while  the  low  temperature  by  which 
it  was  then  surrounded  produced,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
a distinctly  beneficial  effect  on  the  electrical  condition  of 
the  gutta  percha.  For  a cable  of  great  length,  neces- 
sarily limited  to  a single  conductor,  we  cannot  suggest, 
on  electrical  or  other  grounds,  any  impfoyement  upon 
the  form  adopted  by  the  company. 

“ We  are.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

“ WILDMAN  WII1TEHQUSE,  Electrician;  . 

“ *S.  F.  B.  MORSE,  Company's  Electrician  on 
board  the  United  States  frigate  Niagara. 
“fW.  THOMSON.” 


* Professor  Morse,  inventor  of  the  system  of  telegraphing 
known  by  his  name. 

t Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Glasgow  College;,  . V 
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feme  CmTspnMnxt 

.”51  AMY  - I I i — — — ♦ 

THE  decimal  QUESTION. 

Sik, — There  were  two  courses  open  to  Dr.  Gray,  by 
which  he  might  have  escaped  from  the  awkward  position 
in  which  he  has  placed  himself. 

If  his luvidence  before  the  Commissioners  had  been 
correct,  he  might  easily  have  proved  it ; or,  having  dis- 
covered his  mistake,  he  might  frankly  have  acknow- 
ledged it;  and  the  terms  “ perverse”  and  “unjustifiable” 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  As  it  is,  he  perse- 
veres in  the  attempt  to  give,  by  inuendo,  an  appearance 
of  truth  to  that  which  he  cannot  establish  by  fact,  and 
these  terms,  therefore,  adhere  to  him  with  more  force 
thantoekeaumr  orlt  nr  obr.rn  sd  bin  orb  TOvatedw  ogniit 

As  a difference  between  Dr.  Gray  and  myself,  the 
matt  er  is  not  of  the  smallest  consequence,  but  as  it  respect  s 
the  first;,  step  towards  the  introduction  of  the  decimal 
system  into  our  weights  and  measures.it  is  of  importance 
to  show  that  which  Dr.  Gray  denies,  that  the  change  we 
have  made  lias  been  followed  by  all  the  advantages,  and 
even  by  more  than  its  projectors  proposed  to  gain  by  it; 

Dry  Gray  says  in  his  letter  that  he  was  led  to  re-assert 
the  statement  made  in  his  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Hubbard’s 
mode  of  examination,  founded  upon  that  pamphlet.  This 
is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  the  printed  evidence,  as  any 
ona  maysse  who  chooses  to  refer  to  it,  for  there  the  sub- 
ject is  introduced  in  answer  to  a question  asked  by  Lord 
Mtmteagle,  and  not  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  is  dragged  in 
head  and.  shoulders-  to  support  an  assertion  quite  as  un- 
tenable as  the  statement  itself. 

Let  us  examine  this  “ plain  straightforward  business 
communication,”  which  Dr.  Gray  makeS  his  “ friend  of 
80  years’  stauding”  responsible  for. 

First — “ That  the  chahge  had  not  been  attended  by 
any  reduction  of  labour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  an 
increase.” 

For  10  years  previous  to  the  gold  discoveries  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  the  average  yearly  influx  and  efflux 
of  gold  at  the  bullion  office  in  the  Bank,  were,  both  toge- 
ther, about  £6,800,000,  as  may  be,  seen  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary returns.  The  average  of  the  last  six  years  is 
£18,500,000,  or 'nearly  three  times  as  much.  In  August, 
1852,  the  pressure  upon  the  bullion  office  became  so  great 
that  it  wars  found  necessary  to  re-arrange  the  whole  office 
and  to  appoint  an  additional  clerk,  and  in  the  following 
November,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  pressure,  without 
any  additional  assistance,  the  new  system  was  introduced. 
It  was  a change  from  a system  exceedingly  complex  to 
one  of  comparative  simplicity,  and  Was  effected  with  the 
most  perfect  ease  ford  without  hindrance1  of  any  kind, 
and,  ever  since,  the  change  has  been  attended  in  every 
respect  by  a saving  of  labour  to  all  concerned,  not  only 
in  account  keeping,  but  in  the  operations  of  weighing 
and  recording,  and  by  a,  diminution  of  the  chances  of 
error.  Were  a recurrence  to  the  old  system  to  take  place, 
it  would  require  additional  force  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  office.1 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  the  statement.  AVe  now 
come  to  the  second  ; — “ That  the  clerks  were  constantly 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  tables  showing  the  two  systems.” 
It  is  impossible  that  this  could  ever  have  been  the  case^ 
because  there’ never  was  any  such  table  in  use  at  the 
Bank,  nor  was  there  ever  any  need  of  such. 

Third. — That  “the  nefv  system  was  found  so  incon- 
venient, that  two  of  the  largest  bullion  brokers  refused 
to  use  it  ” 

Now,  tlvr  following  are  by  fir  the  largest,  if  not  the 

only  bullion  brokers,  strictly  speaking,  in  London: 

Sharps  and  Wilkins,  Mocatta'ahd  Goldsmid,  Haggard 
an-d  Pixlcy-. 

The  two  latter  Turns  use  no  other  than  tho  new  sys- 
tem, and  the  first  use  it  in  all  their  gold  trahsactjbns:- 
AVlio,  then,  can  those  “two  of  the  largest  bullion 
brokers”  be,  who  found  it  so  inconvenient  that  they  re- 


fused to  use  it.  Dr.  Gray  does  “ not  consider  himself  at 
liberty  to  mention  their  names.”  AVhy  is  this  ’?  Surely 
those  gentlemen  are  not  ashamed  of  their  nonconformity. 

I have  now'  gone  through  the  statement  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Haggard,  and  I think  your  readers  will  agree  with 
me,  that  he  has  good  reason  to  say.  “ The  Lord  deliver 
me  from  my  friends.” 

I never  had  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Haggard  said  some- 
thing to  Dr.  Gray,  and  that  Dr.  Gray  understood  Mr. 

: Haggard  to  say  what  he  has  stated  ; but  Mr.  Haggard, 
well-informed,  with  his  mind  full  of  the  technicalities  of 
the  subject,  and  Dr.  Gray,  totally  ignorant,  would  need 
a common  language,  and  be  very  likely  to  mistake  one 
another. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  Dr.  Gray,  in  his  letter, 
he  has  made  the  statement  I have  just  shown  to  be  in- 
correct his  own,  for  he  says: — “ Fourthly,  I had  assured 
myself  of  the  facts' on  the  subject  before  I waS  examined 
:'and  he  goes  on  to  say — •“  1 had  found,  moreover,  that 
Mr.  Miller  had  been  doing  all  in  his  power  to  obtain  a 
contradiction  of  Mr.  Haggapd’s  statement  on  authority.” 

Of  the  former  part  of  this  statement  I leave  your 
i readers  to  judge.  As  to  the  latter,  I state,  most  em- 
phatically, that  there  is  not  a syllable  of  it  correct. 
When  the  statement  first  appeared  in  the  pamphlet, 
three  years  ago,  1 reproached  Mr.  Haggard  with  it;  but, 
from  that  day  to  this,  I have  never  spoken  to  him  upon 
the  subject,  or  in  any  way  attempted  to  get  a contradic- 
tion of  it.  i-ibiiupS  dqjSTg 

Merely  stated  in  a loosely-written  anonymous  pam- 
phlet, it  was  not  of  any  consequence  ; but  made  to  appear 
in  evidence  before  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,, it  was 
very  likely  to  give  a false  impression  to  a class  of  readers; 
whom  it  is  everybody’s  interest  rightly  to  inform. 

Dr.  Gray  sneers  at  what  he  calls  my  wonderful  ■arith- 
metical discovery.  I am  ready  to  confess  it  was  not  very 
profound — P not  so  deep  as  a well”— -but  it  was  true,  and 
“enough”  for  the  non-divisibility-ot-the-integerites.  It 
was  “small  meat  for  babes,”  but  very  wholesome. r.olf 
the  Doctor’s  mind  had  always  been  nourished  by  such 
pabulum,  it  would  not  have  lost  that  nice  sense -Svhich 
is  sometimes  needful  to  distinguish  between  the  truth 
and  what  only  looks  like  it. 

I have  submitted  Dr.  Gray’s  questions  to  the  Bullion 
Office,  and  have  received  the  subjoined  statement. 

I am,  &c., 

AV.  MILLER. 

STATEMENT. 

It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Haggard  should  have  made  the 
assertion  that  the  new  method  of  weighing  at  the  Bank  was  in- 
convenient, as  he  is,  or  was  himself,  an  advocate  of  a decimal 
system  of  notation,  and  published,  about  4 years  ago,  a plan  for 
the  adoption  of  the  pound  and  mil  system  in  one  of  the  periodical 
papers,  and  he  has  since  privately  circulated  a pamphlet  on  the 
| subject. 

The  advantages  of  decimal  weights  arc,  that  they  arc  much 
I more  easily  read  from  the  scale-pan,  the  weight  is  much  less 
1 likely  to  be  taken  down  erroneously,  as  there  is  no  possibility  qf. 
i entering  any  denomination  in  the  wrong  column.  The  weight 
is  called  in  that  denomination  in  which  thc’price  is  quoted,  and 
thus  the  necessity  of  converting  troy  pounds  into  ounces  is  got 
rid  of,  and  with  it  an  opportunity  of  error. 

The  simplification  of  subsequent  calculations  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon,  as  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  too  plain  to 
require  a word,  all  conversions  being  at  once  dispensed  with,  and 
the  public  having  the  advantage  of  a closer  fraction  in  the 
j estimate  of  the  standard  of  their  bars,  6 ofyJ— of  an  ounce 
; being  now  treated  as  unity,  whereas  formerly  all  fractions  under 
f grains  were  not  paid  for. 

ANSWERS  TO  DR.  GRAY’S  QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  increase  of  clerks  in  the  bullion  office  took  .place 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  dcoimal  mode  of  weighing;  and 

I was  occasioned  by  the  gol  l discoveries  in  California  anil 
Australia,  and  by  interior  arrangements  quite  independent  of 
1 any  method  of  weighing. 

2.  All  the  brokers  in  London  in  their  gold  transactionseonform 
I to  the  decimal  mode,  The  Bank  in  all  ifs  dealings,  cither  h> 
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gold,  or  silver,  uses  no  other  weights,  and  recognises  no  others^ 
111  any  case  where  dealers  have  not  adopted  the  decimal  system, 
they  are,  ipso  facto , removed  from  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
an  opinion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  old  and  new  systems. 

3.  Goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  whose  weighing  is  but  a small 
part  of  their  business,  follow,  of  course  the  practice  of  Gold- 
smith’s Hall. 

4.  The  introduction  of  the  decimal  weights  did  not  necessitate 
“ the  calculation  of  an  entirely  new  set  of  tables  of  the  value  of 
foreign  coins  for  the  use  of  the  Bank  itself,”  as  no  such  tables 
do,  or  ever  did  exist. 

5.  The  troy  grain  is  never  used  iri  bullion  transactions,  and 
does  not  call  for  expression  in  the  decimal  system  used  at  the 
Bank. 

6.  A set  of  decimal  weights  is  no  dearer  than  a set  of  the  old 
ones. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

<$> 

SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPERS. 

Far.  No. 

Delivered  on  August  19 th. 

235.  Great  Yarmouth  Election  Petition— Minutes  of  Evidence. 

261.  Committees  of  Supply— Report  from  Committee. 

195.  Bills — Kelp  Manufacture  (Ireland). 

196.  Judgments  (amended). 

First  Session,  1857. 

71.  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  Fleets  — Medical  Statistical  Returns. 
Delivered  on  August '29th. 

267.  Army  Huts — Return. 

254.  Grant’s  Apparatus  for  Ships  and  Vessels— -Return.  ■ 

278.  Charitable  Uses  Bill  and  Roman  Catholic  Charities  Bill — 
Lords’  Report. 

197.  Bills — Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  (amended). 

198.  Burial  Acts  Amendment— Lords’  Amendments. 

199.  Sale  of  Obscene  Books,  &c.,  Prevention  (as  amended  ill 

Committee  and  on  re  commitment). 

Delivered  on  August 
231.  S ugar,  & c . — II et u r n . 

284.  Coroners — Return. 

Delivered  on  August  22nd  and  24/7#* 

157.  Lunacy — 11th  Report  of  Commissioners. 

199.  Lunacy  (Scotland)— Copy  of  Correspondence. 

283.  Municipal  Boroughs  (Ireland)— Abstract  of  Statement. 

Common  Law  (Judicial  Business)  Commissioners — Report. 
Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Foreign  Countries. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOIt  PATENTS  ANA  PEOTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette,  August  21.] 

Dated  29th  Ala//,  1857. 

1522.  Peter  Arm  and  le  Comte  cte  Foiitainempre.au,  London,  Paris, 
and  Brussels — Improvements  in  the  construction  of  'smoke-’ 
consuming  furnaces,  applicable  to  boilers.  (A  communica- 
tion.) 

Dated  10 th  June , 1857. 

1622.  Frederic  Koehler,  3,  FmSbury-place — Improvements  in  gun 
powder. 

Dated  16//#.  June , 1857. 

1676.  Charles  Bernard  Ochin,  16,  Place  Royal,  Paris— Improved 
metallic  roofing  slates. 

Dated  23 rtf  June,  1857. 

1748.  William  Symons,  Dunster,  Somerset— Improved  means  of: 
communication  between  the  passengers  and  guards  of  rail- 
way trains. 

Dated  11/7#  July , 1857. 

1954.  Henry  Hcbbloth  Waite,  William  Shuttlewortli,  and  William 
Tasker,  Halifax,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in  preparing 
yarns  for,  and  in  machinery. or  apparatus  employed  in  print- 
ing yarns  for,  carpets  or  other  similar  fabrics. 

Dated  15 th  July , 1857. 

1970.  Henry  Blandford,  Sandridgo  Bromham,  near  Chippenham, 
Wilts — An  improved  combination  of  apparatus  for  distri- 
buting manure. 

Dated  16//#  July , 1857. 

1972.  Wriglit  Jones,  Pendleton,  near  Manchester—  Improvements  in 
moulding  for  casting  metals. 

1976.  Guillaume  Dcfis,  Marseille,  France— Certain  improvements  in 
preventing  incrustation  in  boilers. 

Dated  18//#  July,  1857. 

1991.  William  Cliff,  Queen’s  Hotel.  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand— A new 
system  of  applying  the  air  from  the  bellows  and  other  means 
to  the  forge.  (A  commun  i<  at  ion.) 

Dated  2,2nd  July,  1 857. 

2011.  William  George  Armstrong,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Improve- 
meats  in  the  mode  of  adjusting  ordnaneo  for  lire  by  night 
and  day. 

Dated  29 Ih  Jut >j,  1857. 

2064.  Charles  William  Siemens,  John  street/  Adelphi— Improve- 
ments in  refrigerating  and  producing  icc,  and  in  apparatus 
or  machinery  for  that  purpose. 


2066.  Hartley  Kenyon,  Manchester— Improvements  in  the  treatment 
of  certain  compounds  of  silica,  alumina,  sodium,  or  potash, 
and  the  application  of  such  compound  In  th*r  processesof 
printing,  dyeing,  tawing,  paper-making,  or  in  any  other 
process  fn  which  the  alumina  of  eommer^e^  employed. 

2068.  William  Edward  Jones,  Birmingham— improvements  in  the 
manufacture  o£Jr.oii  pJgl|ps.,fiucli  as  boiler  plates,  plates  for 
ship  building,  and  other  similar  purposes,  and  also  in 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  qf  $uqh  plates. 

2070.  George  Hallen  Cottara  and  Henry  Richard  Cottam,  St.  Pan- 
eras  Iron  Works,  Old  St.Pancra^road — improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  children’s  cots  nnd  metallic  bedsteads. 

Dated  30/7#  Juhji  1857#  o 0 vD  DSF.flOO  nl 
2072.  William  Stettinius  Clark,  133,  High 

in  kegs  for  holding  gunpowder  and  articles  of  a similar 
nature.  ( A ccmmuhidation.)  ) ' ~JL]  UiOiJEOnqq.u 
2074.  Samuel  CoulsotQ  Sheliield—'Improvemeai'fcs'^iiJ  pitipa^ifig'sfilh- 
tions  for  coating  with  alpmim|m^j  08£>flif|D  to  floHjJSU 
2076.  Thomas  Ivory,  Edinburgh — Improvement  ip,  rotary  and,  Reci- 
procating engines.  tlJiil'N  -jHj  Ann,. 

2078.  Henry  Bauerrichter  and  G us tavvis  ^Otf gdtrfe u J XThh*  rh&We - 
square— Improvements  .in  tho  arrangements*  qp  adaptation  of 
stereoscopic  apparatus,  and  in  bqxes,  .9^c^scfgif  qp^ta[rnf pg 

Babaxoq  seoniriy  _n  ■-  ipq  ew  noiS&mioi 

Dated  31  st  July,  1S57.  . , 

2080.  Edward  Evans,  Holywell.  Flint,  and  George  Potts  Rbskbll, 

■ Stock  yn,'  near  Holy well-^Jmprqyements1  in-  reapin'^  raild 
mowing  machines.  d ■ . . )r(  ggaj 

^1082.  Hepry  Bernoulli  Barlow,  iMajichestey— Certain  iipnrqvemen.ts 
in  self-acting  mules  for  Spipniiig.  ( A cOhimuhicanoii.)  , 

2085.  Antbihe  Galy-Cazalat,  and  Adblphe'HUilldrd,  RhHs^Aw  im- 

proved apparatus  for  and  mode  of  w anfactujjng,  £iRphu£e,t  jbf 
carbon,  animal  charcoal, .anj  carbonic  acid. . , , n ?r.oa 

2086.  Thomas  Markland,  Hyde,  Ches.ter — Ccrtalp.  improvements  in 

power  looms  for  weaving.  : ’*  — < gscJriJ  Ilm 

2088.  William  Garnham,  5y  Bed  ford  ^terrace,  U^pdriiyianor^atireift, 
Chelsea—Improvements  inpumpiug  appa;i]at$s.  aba HOW 
2090.  John  Beale,  East  Greenwich!-- An  iipm’ovea  construction  pf 
rotary  engine,  applicable  for  p U toping  anAmek&fi rbi£'AMds , 
or  for  the  production  of  motive' pbweiv  •>  -'pr>R  3-UB  9 W 

Dated  1st  August, 1857. 

2092.  Charles  Avril,  Paris — Improvements!]!;  the  mode  vc^foumipg 

ihe  printing  surface^ of  blocks,  plates,  £yljp,d,ei5s?  Jifh^gr^hio 
stones,  or  other  similar  bodies  made  use  of  for  printing  in 
colours.  '.cfVfK}  08 l.oy'JCj  ftJi  bjS; 

2093.  Richard  Coleman,  Chelmsford— Ipaprovements  ^miii^denimits 

for  ploughing,  hoping,  and  scarifying  lan<t  ^nd^n  afg^ci^tu- 
ral  steam  engines  used  for  the  traction  ipip}emenra. 

2094.  Guillaume  Felix  Afoux,  39',  Rue  de  l’lllchiquidir,  Pkril— tih- 

prove  men ts  in  seed  drills.  vo/i  l ] . ;;  iJrxe  Slit 

2096.  Edwin  Maw,  Doncaster  Iron  Works,  Yorkshire— Imprhye- 
ments  in  constructing  railway  crossings,  noin^,knd switches. 
2098.  William  Hopkinson,  Huddersfield— Certain  miprovemems  in 
steam  engines. 

2100.  Richard  ArcliibaUl  BTooman,  166,  IHeet  street— Improvements 
jn  circular  sawing  machinery,.  (A  co^pmujucatiopi)  All'l  l 
2102.  ‘John  ’Gray,  li ill-street,  Peckbam— Certain  improyenipnts  in 
doors  fof  furnacek  and' ^oiqiy/  vuu  ib’lJfj 
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ON  CHINESE  POISON. 

By  D.  J.  Macgowan,  M.D.,  op  Ningpo. 

In  consequence  of  the  atrocious  attempt  of  the  Can- 
tonese to  poison  the  foreign  community  at  Hong  Kong, 
applications  have  been  to  us  from  various  quarters  for  in- 
formation on  poisons  known  to  the  Chinese.  An  inves- 
tigation of  Chinese  toxicology  would  require  much  time 
and  special  study,  which  we  despair  of  being  able  to  de- 
vote to  that  interesting  subject.  In  default  of  present- 
ing anything  of  value  to  the  scientific  inquirer,  we  sub- 
mit for  the  perusal  of  the  general  reader  the  limited  in- 
formation we  possess  on  Chinese  poisons.  From  the 
period  of  the  llan  dynasty  to  the  present  day  poisoned 
arrows  have  been  employed  both  in  the  chase  and  in  war- 
fare; less,  however,  by  the  Chinese  proper  than  by  the 
so-called  aborigines,  or  Miautsz’.  In  the  hands  of  the 
latter,  they  are  formidable  weapons.  Instant  death  is 
inevitable  from  the  slightest  abrasion.  The  Chinese 
possess  no  agents  for  counteracting  the  poisons  of  the 
hill  tribes; — the  Pun  Tsua  states  that  these  Inner  Bar- 
barians apply  borax  sometimes  with  success  to  poisoned 
wounds;  and  it  is  commonly  reported  that  for  their 
various  virulent  poisons  they  possess  perfect  antidotes. 

We  are  acquainted  witli  only  one  of  the  inoculating 
poisons  of  the  Chinese — a watery  extract  cf  the  root  of 
the  tsau-wu — a perennial  creeper  found  on  the  hills  of 
the  central  provinces.  Its  botanical  character,  as  well 
as  its  precise  physiological  action,  we  have  yet  to  ascertain. 
Its  active  principle  appears  to  be  highly  volatilizable  and 
great  exactness  is  needed  in  preparing  it.  Small  ani- 
mals are  kept  in  readiness  for  testing  tire  strength  of 
the  extract;  they  are  punctured  with  a point  charged 
with  the  poison  ; and  when  its  virulence  is  sufficient  to 
occasion  instant  death,  it  is  boiled  no  longer.  A native 
physician  who  saw  it  prepared  by  the  hunters  of  the  ad- 
jacent district  of  Funghwa,  states  that  sometimes  they 
prick  their  arms  to  let  blood  flow  to  the  wrist,  and  after 
carefully  wiping  the  part  near  the  wound,  apply  some 
of  the  pasty  extract  to  the  lower  end  of  the  line  of 
blood,  which  it  rapidly  blackens  through  its  whole  length : 
and  it  is  affirmed,  that  were  the  continuity  with  the  in- 
cision unbroken,  the  morbific  action  of  the  subtle  agent 
would  penetrate  the  wound  and  prove  quickly  fatal.  It 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  tongues  of  the  unwary  as  a 
practical  joke- — when  it  occasions  a keen  sensation  of 
formication.  The  dried  root  is  administered  where  the' 
nerves  of  motion  are  impaired.  The  Funghwa  hunters 
traverse  in  winter  the  mountainous  regions  ofChihkiang 
in  pursuit  of  tigers  that  are  sometimes  taken  by  being 
pierced  with  arrows,  the  necks  of  which  are  bound  with 
filaments  of  cotton  saturated  with  the  poison  ; at  other 
times,  spiings  charged  with  these  arrows  are  adjusted 
to  the  lair  of  the  animal  for  its  destruction.  When  a 
limb  is  struck  the  beast  writhes  awhile  before  expiring, 
but  when  wounded  in  the  body,  he  leaps  forward,  staggers 
and  falls  dead  immediately. 

Attached  to  the  imperial  body  guard  is  a corps  of 
hunters,  who,  when  on  the  chase  in  pursuit  of  edible 
game,  provide  themselves  with  envenomed  missives  to  be 
employed  against  wolves. 

Latterly,  poisoned  arrows  have  fallen  into  comparative 
disuse  as  implements  of  war,  owing  to  an  increasing 
familiarity  with  firearms.  We  are  acquainted  with  the 
contriver  of  a machine  which  was  designed  to  be  used 
against  the  English  during  the  late  war.  It  succeeded 
so  well  in  picking  off  goats  which  were  led  over  the 
cords  communicating  with  it,  that  the  military, com- 


mission  strongly  recommended  its  adoption  for  destroying- 
barbarian  bipeds.  Unfortunately  for  the  patriotic  in- 
ventor, the  treaty  of  Nanking  caused  the  dispersion  of 
the  game  just  as  it  was,  as  he  supposes,  about  to  be 
largely  bagged.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  in  the 
hands  of  assassins  this  easily  obtainable  poison  would 
prove  a potent  means  of  destruction  ; as  a slight  punc- 
ture of  an  instrument  charged  with  it,  would,  from  its 
rapid  absorption,  be  a sure  cotip  de  grace. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  point  out  all  the  virulent  agents 
which  unscrupulous  Chinamen  are  likely  to  employ 
against  an  enemy.  We  shall  only  add  one  more  of  the 
inoculating  class,  and  that  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
novelty.  When  the  late  commissioner  Lin  was  devising 
means  for  the  extirpation  of  English  barbarians  at  Can- 
ton, some  of  the  gentry  of  that  city  actually  proposed 
to  H.  E.  to  rid  the  place  of  certain  prominent  and  ob- 
noxious individuals  by  infecting  them  with  leprosy. 

Lin  indignantly  rejected  the  proposition,  as  unbecoming 
a civilized  people.  That  Chinese  statesman  was  a brave 
and  honourable  man ; his  present  Nanchu  successor  has 
no  claim  to  such  virtues.  His  chief  objection  to  the  use 
of  leprous  virus  would  be,  it  is  said,  the  tardiness  of  its 
action;  it  is  believed  that  more  than  a month  elapses, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  animal  poison,  before  it  be- 
gins to  show  itself  in  its  victim.  Our  knowledge  of 
this  foul  malady  is  too  imperfect  to  justify  us  in  pro- 
nouncing such  an  inoculation  as  impracticable.  Nor 
have  we  any  remedy  to  propose  for  an  officer  who  finds 
himself  thus  tainted.  However,  the  gallant  sufferer, 
though  invalided,  would  be  far  from  being  unserviceable. 
If  the  everyday  people  of  his  acquaintance  shun  him, 
his  society  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  courted  by  the 
elite  of  the  medical  profession,  and  to  a public  spirited 
practitioner  of  the  art  of  war,  it  ought  to  be  consolatory 
to  know  that  pathological  science  would  derive  more 
advantage  from  observations  on  his  case,  than  would 
be  afforded  by  the  cadavers  of  a w-hole  mess. 

There  are  poisons  also  which  are  inhaled.  A person 
who  aided  a magistrate  in  the  administration  of  a poison 
of  this  class  gives  the  following  narrative  of  the  trans- 
action, which  was  a -ftliacide.  (Our  apology  for  coining 
this  word  is,  that  it  is  needed  to  denote  a crime,  or 
rather  extra-judicial  practice  not  uncommon  in  China, 
resorted  to  for  making  away  with  dangerous  adult  sons.) 
The  son  of  that  officer  vras  a lawless  and  incorrigible 
character,  who,  by  misdemeanours,  perilled  the  safety  of 
his  family,  and  they  determined  on  his  removal.  To 
effect  that  object  without  publicity,  no  small  finesse  was 
requisite  on  t he  part  of  his  father  and  friends.  Suspect- 
ing their  designs,  he  became  excessively  wary ; on  the 
day  agreed  for  his  execution,  the  father  feigned  to  be 
withholding  the  son’s  much-loved  opium,  until  he  could 
induce  the  hapless  youth  to  take  a draught  of  tea,  which 
he  was  artfully  led  to  suppose  was  drugged.  At  length, 
attecting  to  be  wearied  by  the  son’s  contumacy,  the 
father  gave  him  his  opium  pipe,  mixing  with  the  genial 
papaver  another  drug  intensely  venomous.  After  a few 
inhalations  the  victim  fell  into  a stupor,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  convulsions,  to  which  his  athletic  frame  suc- 
cumbed in  less  than  six  hours.  Lest  it  be  thought  that, 
in  publishing  an  account  of  this  smokable  poison,  rve  are 
fulminating  an  insidious  “counterblast  ” against  tobacco, 
we  would  state  that  few,  except  the  mandarins,  are  in 
possession  of  the  secret ; or,  if  there  is  no  comfort  in  that 
to  the  lovers  of  cheroots,  we  add  that,  unlike  arsenic, 
this  noxious  agent  renders  dying  tolerably  easy; 

To  the  same  class  belong  those  drugs  which  are  em- 
ployed by  burglars  for  stupefying  the  inmates  of  the 
house  to  be  robbed.  Ever  since  we  read  in  Commissioner 
Lin’s  anti-opium  diatribe,  references  to  medicines  used 
by  robbers,  kidnappers,  and  sorcerers,  which  that  states- 
man compared  to  the  prohibited  narcotic,  we  have  been 
vainly  endeavouring  to  investigate  their  nature.  There 
is,  however,  abundant  evidence  that  such  agents  are  em- 
ployed to  induce  stupor  for  criminal  purposes. 
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Kidnapping  male  children  for  Side  in  Siam  or  the 
Straits  has  long  been  a common  practice  on  the  seaboard, 
and,  a short  time  since,  to  meet  the  demand  for  Chinese 
females  in  Cuba,  many  girls  were  kidnapped.  The  pro- 
vincial capital,  Hangchau,  was  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  slave  labour  in  the 
West  Indies.  Popular  placards  and  official  proclama- 
tions were  posted  everywhere,  warning  the  inhabitants 
against  the  villainous  agents  of  foreign  barbarians,  who 
were  prowling  in  search  of  female  children.  Two  mis- 
creants were  detected  with  their  little  prizes,  and  imme- 
diately beaten  to  death.  From  the  documents  published 
on  that  occasion,  it  appears  that,  for  very  young  children, 
a drug  is  employed,  which,  on  being  applied  to  the  face, 
produces  a degree  of  insensibility,  enabling  the  operator 
to  lead  the  little  one  away  unresistingly.  For  those  of  a 
larger  growth,  as  well  as  for  adults,  something  is  given, 
which,  by  irritating  the  throat,  causes  aphony.  At  other 
times  they  seem  to  employ  an  anassthetic  for  criminal 
purposes. 

We,  must  adduce  one  instance  of  a proposal  to  stupify 
by  drugs  of  this  character.  When  Ningpo  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  English,  a bold  effort  was  made  for  its 
re-capture  by  surprise.  A large  number  of  “braves” 
were  secretly  housed  in  the  city,  and,  a few  hours  before 
the  time  appointed  for  rising,  the  mandarins  sent,  for 
distribution  among  a portion  of  the  concealed  force,  a 
quantity  of  stupefying  drug  in  the-form  of  pastiles.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  a simultaneous  attack  on  the 
west  and  south  gates  by  night,  and,  while  some  of  those 
within  the  city  were  to  set  off  noxious  vapour  in  houses 
occupied  by  the  English — others  were  to  force  open  the 
gates.  The  plot  failed  through  the  dilatoriness  of  the 
fumigating  squad.  They  arrived  too  late.  The  noise 
of  the  attack  aroused  the  English,  and  its  partial  suc- 
cess enabling  a large  force  to  enter  the  city,  caused  a 
dreadful  carnage  among  the  spirited  assailants.  Yet 
their  confidence  in  the  utility  of  fumigation  was  not  im- 
paired ; for  it  was  not  long  after  that  a barbarian  soldier 
was  captured  by  this  means,  and  beheaded.  Many  were 
the  plans  set  afoot' for  the  capture  of  the  English  chief, 
Pu-ting-chd,  for  whose  head  ten  thousand  taels  were 
offered.  At  the  present  juncture  our  friends  in  the  South, 
whose  heads  are  of  any  particular  value — we  mean  in  the 
Chinese  market,  would  do  well  to  keep  their  eyes  open. 

It  is  said  that  not  far  from  every  poison  its  antidote 
may  be  found.  These  soporific  pastiles  come  within 
that  rule.  The  difficulty  in  poisoning  cases  is  to  know 
where  to  look  for,  the  desired  neutralizer.  That  our 
toxicological  notes  may  not  be  wholly  devoid  of  practi- 
cal information,  we  shall  give  some  simple  directions  for 
the  guidance  of  those  whose  premises  are  invaded  by 
fmnigators.  It  is  assumed  that  you  are  wide  awake  at 
the  time,  for  if  you  are  caught  napping  there  is  no 
remedy.  In  the  first  place  then,  take  care  that  you  do 
not  bawl  out.  Shut  your  mouth.  Hold  your  breath.  Rush 
at  the  intruder — sieze  Iris  tail  in  your  left  hand atid  With 
the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  right,  lay  hold  of  his 
nose  just  above  the  alae  with  a firm  grip,  and  a bolus  will 
plump  out  of  each  nostril  with  which  you  are  to  plug 
your  own  nasal  passage  (do  not  be  fastidious),  and  you 
may  then  commence  breathing  (your  mouth  still  closed) 
— for  these  medicated  pledgets  possess  the  property  of 
decomposing  the  somnolent  gas.  If  successful  in  these 
manipulations  you  will  have  the  gratification  of  seeing 
your  foe  gasp  and  tumble  over  hors  de  coidbat  into  the 
pit  lie  had  prepared  for  you.  Allusions  are  often  made 
to  a mysterious  and  extremely  virulent  poison  taken  by 
men  of  high  rank  when  on  the  eve  of  execution : it  is 
derived,  according  to  vulgar  belief,  from  a protuberance 
on  the  head  of  a species  of  stork.  Whatever  the  agent 
may  he,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  great  potency.  An 
officer  who  was  eye-witness  to  the  decapitation  of  the 
venerable  and  lamented  general  Yu  Tsien,  informs  ns 
that  when  that  victim  of  Manehu  malignancy  was  led 
out  to  slaughter,  something  was  plaeed  on  the  tip  of  his 


tongue,  which  without  the  infliction  of  pain  rendered 
him  insensible  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Friendly 
mandarins  then  retained  his  moribund  frame  in  ari  elect 
posture  to  receive  the  painless  death-blow.  mr.u. 

Nearly  all  the  vegetable  and  mineral  poisons  known 
in  the  West  are  found  in  China,  and  have  beep  employed 
for  homicidal  or  suicidal  purposes.  Laurel  water,  hem- 
lock, hyascimus,  belladonna,  stramonium,  atid  mix 
vomica  and  a long  list  of  other  indigenous  plahts  known 
and  unknown  are  always  at  hand,  though  not  often  em- 
ployed, owing  to  the  facility  of  obtaining  oftiurr).  Dog's 
arc  often  poisoned  by  thieVes,  who  give  therH  rice. it 
which  nux  vomica  has  been  boiled.  It  iS  hot  dii  If  Afeotrt- 
mon  practice  for  countrymen  to  throw  an  inffisidlh'^f 
croton  tiglium  into  a pond,  a mode  of  fishing  made  easy1: 
— the  morning  following  the  operatioh  evefy  fish  isfpphd 
floating  on  the  surface,  dead.  They  are  taken'  to  riiar- 
ket,  but  though  somewhat  insipid  are  ihbexiods.’  'Soihe 
species  of  fish  found  on  the  coast,  it  should  be  added,  tire 
intensely  poisonous,  as  of  course  are  Several  kindS 'of 
mushrooms,  which  with  other  edibld  poisons1  tfre  employed 
by  those  who  aim  at  robbery  -of  murder.  For  sujekle, 
after  Opium,  the  most  common  agent  is  the  sedjment  of 
brine — which  is  highly  corrosive.  Pure  golil  is  hot 
uncommonly  used;  it  probably  acts  in  the  satne  manner. 
Quicksilver  has  also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  ; tVe 
are  uninformed  respecting  its  action.  Arsenic,  although 
cheap  aud  abundant,  is  not  easily  proctired,  vendors  being 
held  responsible  for  consequences,  whether . suicide"  cir 
murder.  The  yellow,  or  sesqui-sulphnret  (dfhifheiit) 
abounds  in  Kungehang  in  the  S.W.  of  KansuH:  ' If  Is 
employed  externally  to  venomous  wourtds  ; as  a fcteiliti- 
tatory  to  counteract  miasmatic  effluvia  in  summer,  and 
internally  as  a tonic  in  several  diseases,  and  as  a paraphy- 
lactie.  On  the  fifth  clay  of  each  fifth  month,  per.sons_  of 
every  age  and  condition  drink  spirituous  liquor  in  which 
some  powdered  orpiment  has  been  thrown,  under  the 
belief  that  it  is  preventive  of  epidemic  diseases.  The 
Chinese  do  not  consider  this  mineral  as  related  in  atiy 
way  to  arsenic.  By  arsenic  they  mean  the  red  or  proto- 
sulphuret  (realgar).  This  mineral  is  found  abundantly 
in  Sinyang — Honan  ; arsenious  acid  ( white  oxide ) is  also 
met  with,  a collateral  product,  it  is  said,  in  some  glass 
work,  derived  doubtless  from  an  ore  of  cobalt.  ThO'sul- 
phurets  were  known  to  the  ancient  alchyniists  of  Chiba, 
and  were  early  employed  in  medicine  ; the  utility  of  the 
last  named  in  intermittent  fever  has  not  been  long  knoWh, 
says  the  Pun  Tsau — Materia  Medica1.  Water  in  which 
common  green  bean  has  been  boiled  and  pounded,  is 
given  in  cases  of  arsenic  poisoning.  It  Can  be  o!f'  use 
only  as  a demulcent.  W e are  told  that 1 Mongolian 

hunters  beyond  the  wall  eat  it  to  enable  them  to  endure 
cold  when' patiently  lying  on  the  snow  to  entrap  mar- 
tens. In  this  part  of  China  arsenic  is  taken  by  divers, 
who  in  cold  weather  plunge  into  still  water  in  pursuit  Of 
fish  Which  are  then  found  hybernating  among  stoncsiat 
the  piers  of  bridges.  We  perceive  With  regret,  that  the 
modern  Chinese  have  added  arsenic  to  their  habitual 
stimulants.  The  red  sulphuret  in  powder  is  mixed  tvith 
tobacco,  and  their  joint  fumes  are  smoked  in  the  Ordinary 
manner.  We  have  met  with  no  habitual  smokers  of  this 
Compound  of  mineral  and  vegetable  poisons,  but  persons 
who  have  made  trial  state  that  dizziness  and  sickness 
attend  first  attempts.  After  a few  trials  arson iatcd 
tobacco  may  be  taken  without  any  apparent  inconveni- 
ence. From  reports  given  of  it,  we  infer  that  its  effects 
on  the  Chinese  are  analogous  to  what  is  observed  among 
the  arsenic  eating  peasants  of  Austria.  The  use  of 
arsenical  vapour  by  inhalation  merits  the  attention  of 
physicians  as  a remedial  agent. 

At  Pekin,  where  arseniated  tobacco  is  most  in  use,  it 
costs  no  more  than  the  unmixed  article ; it  may  be  known 
by  the  red  colour  imparted  to  the  vegetable  by  the  poiv- 
dered  proto-suIphurCt.  Its  introduction  is  attributed1  to 
Cantonese  from  Chauchau.  If  this  be  correct,  it  is  pro- 
bable-that  these  Southerners,  unable  in  the  North  to  pro- 
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jqifpfl.^p,  ,mqsqatory  to  which,  they  are  addicted,  sought 
IfM&PW®  a ''CrfvyiQg  for  the  pungent  hut  harmless  limp 
andbefolrPuL  by  substituting  the  deleterious  mineral  gas. 
Many  of  the  miserable  victims  of  opium,  to  whom  that 
paggotjic  ,is,a  necessity  and  not  a pleasure,  have  eagerly 
employed  tlu:  new  stimulant  to  prop  and. exhilarate  their 
pxbau^t.ed  bqdlefi,  a„d  perhaps  have  thereby  ameliorated 
and  prolonged  their  existence.  We  would  fain  hope 
tha,t  the  use  of  arsenical  stimulants  will  not  become  gene- 
ral,;, yet  that  pernicious  custom  is  extending,  and  we 
huow  our.race  top  well  not  to  entertain  fears  on  the  sub- 
ject. : It  is  even  stated  that  for  a limp  at  least,  the 
reigmpg.  emperor  ?n  his.  boyhood  preferred  tobacco  thus 
otpiggmizfid..  Arsenical  ores, are  used  in  the  arts.  In 
domestic  pconpmy  the  :red,  sulphuret  is  employed  for  mak- 
ing away  with, rats  and.  husbands, 

vj^jghere  is,  no  evidence  that  poisoning  as  an  art  has  been 
practise.!},  in  'China,  and  we  search  her  annals  in  vain  for 
a case  , parallel. , jo, .that  of  Hong  Kong.  N oyelists  some- 
times, describe  the  poisoning  of  armies,  or  large  numbers 
of  people— the  account  of  the,  aboriginal  chief  Manghwoh, 
who;  .poisoned  tliq , springs  of  which  the  Chinese  army 
c}ranlv,;  w)}l  r.eciir, fo  the  reader  of  the,  historical  romance 
“ The  Three  States. L It  may  be  that,  instances  of 
thtSjkipd  are  founded  on  fact ; but  the  obvious  futility 
of  any  , aftempf  to  poison  fatally  on  a large  scale  is.  a 
guamntfee  -fhat  it  will  be,  seldom  resorted  to  in  wtU’fare. 
(/OUjd  sueji  appi>au.Q'?,s  be  made  subservient  to  the  des- 
truefion  of  masses  of  men.  they  would  certainly  be  put 
ip  rejpnisitiom  .a?  total  annihilation  of  antagonists  is  .al- 
ways Uionimjof  Cliinese  heroes.  “ No  quarter”  is  their 
Wgr  cry  and  “ peculiar  institution.” 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PROMO- 
TION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  1857. 

This  Association,  of  w'hich  Lord  Brougham  is  presi- 
dent jajtcb  the  Mayor  anil  Recorder  of,  Bi  rmiugham  vice- 
- presidents,  >vill  hold  its  first  meeting  at  Birmingham,  on 
October  12i.ii  ami  .the  four  following  days. 

A ( The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social  sciences,  and  to  guide  the  public  mind 
t o the  best  practical  means  of  promoting  the  amendment 
. of  the  law,  tire  advancement  of  education,  the  prevention 
and  repression  of  .crime,  the  reformation  of  criminals, 
the  establishment , of  due  .sanitary-regulations,  and  the 
.recognition  of  .sound  .principles,  .in  all  questions  of  social 
g§coj5§^jar0q  has  boJ  roatHtool 

• f The  proposed. mode  p,f  action,  is,  once  in  every,  year,  to 
bring  together  the. various-societies  and  individuals  who 
are  engaged  or  interested  in  furthering  any  of  the  abov,e 
objects, -and,  without  trenching  upon  their  independent 
exertions,  to  elicit  by  discussion  the  real  elements  of 
truth,  to  clear  up  doubts,  to  harmonise  discordant 
opinions,  and  to  .afford,  a common  ground  for  the  mutual 
exchange  of  reliable  information  on  the  great  social 
.problems  of  the  day. 

The  better  to  carry  out  this  plan,  the  (Qommittee  have 
di  vided  the  Association,  for  the  present,  into  five  depart- 
ments, viz.,  Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law, 
Education,  Punishment  and  Reformation,  Public  Health, 
and;  Social  Economy ; but,  at  the  time  of,  each  meeting, 
any  .department  will,  if  necessary,  be  sub-divided  into 
sections,  for  the  more  convenient, (transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness, A committee , has  been  appointed  for  each  section. 

Full  particulars  of  the  business,  to  be  transacted  in  each 
department  will  be  published,  previous  to  the  meeting, 
but,  in  the  meantime,  and  in,  order  more  fully  to  ex- 
plain the  range  of  topics  pn  which  papers  and  discussion 
will  be  received,  a short; statement  is  subjoined  under: 
the  head  of  each  section. 

Tire  Department  of  Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of 
the  Law  founder  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
John  Russell,  M.P.,  and  will  be  occupied  in  discussing 
the  science  of , civil  jurisprudence.;  its  bearing. on  the 


social  condition  of  the  people,  the  advantages  derivable 
from  a wide, diffusion  of  its  principles;  the  practical  de- 
fects in  our  laws;  the  evils  arising  from  such  defects ; 
apt!  the  fitting  rejnedies. 

The.  Department  of  Education  is  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  S.  Palrington,  Bart.,  M.P., 
and  will  deal  with  the  various  questions  relating  to 
education,  both  industrial  and  intellectual,  whether  of 
the  upper,  middle,  or  lower  classes  of  society  ; the  founda- 
tion schools  of  the  country ; the  connection  of  art  and 
literature  with  national  education,  &c. 

The  Department  of  Punishment  and  Reformation  is 
presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  in  this 
section  will  be  discussed  the  various  questions  relating  to 
the  prevention  and  repression  of  crime  ; the  reformation 
of  the  criminal;  the  best  mode  of  secondary  punishment ; 
prison  discipline  ; the  management  of  reformatory  schools 
and  institutions,  &c. 

Thb  Dkpartrtient  of  Public  Health,  of  which  Lord 
Stanley  M.P.,  is  president,  will  he  occupied  with  the 
consideration  of  the  various  questions  relating  to  the 
public  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease  ; it  will  col- 
lect1 statistical  evidence  of  the  relative  healthiness  of 
different  localities,  of  different  industrial  occupations, 
and  generally  of  the  influence  of  exterior  circumstances 
in  the  production1  of  health  Or  disease;  it  will  discuss 
improvements  in  house  construction  (more  especially  as 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes),  in  drainage, 
warming,  ventilation  ; public  baths  and  wash-houses  ; 
adulteration  of  food  and  its  effects;  the  functions  of 
government  in  relation  to  public  health,  the  legislative 
arid  administrative  machinery  expedient  for  its  preser- 
vation ; sanitary  police,  quarantine,  &c. ; poverty  in 
relation  to  disease,  and  the  effect  of  unhealthiness  in  the 
prosperity  of  places  and  nations. 

The  Department  of  Social  Economy  is  presided  over 
by  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  in  this  section  will  be  con- 
sidered the  various  questions  relating  to  social  economics  ; 
the  conditionsof  industrial  success,  whether  of  nations  or 
individuals.;  savings  banks  arid,  insurance ; the  relation 
between  employers  and  employed  ; strikes  and  combina- 
tions ; legislative  interference  with  the  hours  and  vrages 
of  labour;  legislative  regulation  of  professions,  trades, 
and  employment  generally,  arid  of  price  and  means  of 
supply  ; emigration,  its  effect,  and  true  conditions ; ex- 
ercise of  public  arid  private  charity  ; relief  of  the  poor; 
industrial  employment  of  women  ; industrial  and  econo- 
mical instruction  of  the  labouring  classes;  social  econo- 
mics in  relation  to  education,  &c. 

All  papers  and  communications  are  to  be  addressed  to 
the  General  Secretary,  G.  W.  Hastings,.  Esq.,  3,  Water- 
loo-place,  London,  S.W.,  and  must  be  sent  in  at  least  one 
week  before  the  12th  October.  The  General  Committee 
of  the  Association,  as  well  as  the  Committee  of  each  De- 
partment, reserve  the  right  of  rejecting  any  papers  which 
they  may  consider  inappropriate. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  no  paper  may  occupy 
in  reading  more  than  twenty  minutes  at  the  most. 

The  followingare  the  arrangements  for  the  meetings : — 

Monday,  October  12th. — Opening  meeting  in  the 
Town-hall,  at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening.  Lord 
Brougham  vv ill  deliver  an  inaugural  address. 

Tuesday,  October  13th. — The  several  departments 
will  meet  in  the  Queen’s  College,  at  eleven  o’clock  a.m., 
for  papers  and  discussions.  In  the  evening,  a conversa- 
tional meeting  (drpss)  at  the  Town-hall,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham. 

Wednesday,  October  14th . — Departments  at  Queen’s 
College  at.eleven  a.m.  A dinner  in  the  evening  at  Dee’s 
Hotel,  to  Lord  Brougham  and  other  members  of  the 
Association,  by  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham. 

Thursday,  October  15th.- — Departments  at  Queen’s 
College,  at  eleven  a.m.  In  the  evening  a public  meeting- 
in  support  of  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 
movement,  at,  the  Town-hall. 
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Friday,  October  16th. — Concluding  meeting,  to  receive 
a report  from  the  General  Committee,  at  twelve. 

A reception  room  will  be  open  during  the  days  of  the 
meeting,  where  letters  may  be  addressed,  tickets  pur- 
chased, lists  of  lodgings  obtained,  and  every  information 
given. . . 

Tickets  to  admit  to  all  the  meetings,  ten  shillings 
each. 

Members  of  the  Association  (subscription  one  guinea 
annually)  admitted  free. 

By  the  permission  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Grantham 
Yorke,  a special  service  for  the  occasion  will  take  place 
at  St.  Philip’s  Church,  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the 
12th  of  October. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
PATENTS  FOE  1856. 

The  Commissioners  of  Patents  appointed'  under  the 
Patent  Law  Amendment  Act,  1852,  (15  and  16  Viet-.',  c. 
83,)  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  third  section1  of 
that  Act,  make  the  following  Report  of  their  proceedings 
under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  same,  for  the  year  1856. 
in  continuance  of  their  report  of  proceedings  for  1855. 

The  number  of  applications  for  provisional  protection 
recorded  within  the  year  1856,  was  3,106  ; the  number 
of  patents  passed  thereon  was  2,094  ; the  number  of  spe- 
cifications filed  in  pursuance  thereof  was  2,048 ; the 
number  of  applications  lapsed  or  forfeited,  the  applicants 
having  negleeted  to  proceed  for  their  patents  within  the 
six  months  of  provisional  protection,  was  1,012. 

The  number  of  applications  recorded  within  the  first 
six  months  of  the  current  year  (1857)  was  1;830;  there- 
fore, an  increase  of  about  600  on  the  whole  year,  as  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  the  year  1856,  may  be  expected. 

The  Act  16  Viet.,  c.  5,  enacts  that  all  letters  patent 
for  inventions  to  be  granted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Patent  Law  Amendment  Act,  1852,  shall  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  that  the  same  shall  be  void  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years  and  seven  years  respectively 
from  the  date  thereof,  unless  there  be  paid,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  said  three  years  and  seven  years  re- 
spectively, the  stamp  duties  in  the  schedule  thereunto 
annexed,  viz.,  £50  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year, 
and  £100  at  the  expiration  of  the  seventh  year,  and  the 
Act,  in  respect  of  the  first  payment  of  £50,  came  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  October,  1855. 

Two  thousand  and  thirty-three  patents  bear  date  lie- 
tween  the  1st  of  July,  1853,  and  the  30th  of  June,  1854; 
the  payment  of  the  additional  stamp  duty  of  £50  has 
been  made  on  584  of  that  number,  and  1 ,449  have  be- 
. come  void  by  reason  of  nonpayment. 

All  the  provisional,  complete,  and  final  specifications, 
filed  in  the  office  upon  the  patents  granted  Tinder  the 
Act,  have  been  printed  and  published  in  continuation, 
with  lithographic  outline  copies  of  the  drawings  accom- 
panying the  same,  and  within  three  weeks  of  the  re- 
spective dates  of  filing,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  16  and  17  Viet.  c.  115. 

The  provisional  Specifications  filed  in  the  office  and 
lapsed  and  forfeited,  have  also  been  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  continuation. 

Printed  certified  copies  of  the  specifications  filed  in 
the  office,  as  also 1 certified  copies  of  patents,  and  of  the 
record  book  of  assignments  of  patents  and  licenses,  with 
copies  of  such  assignments  and  licenses,  have  been  sent, 
in  continuation,  to  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Chan- 
cery in  Edinburgh,  and  the  Enrolment  Office  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Dublin,  pursuant-  to  the  Act  Of 
1852  and  the  Act  of  16  and  17  Viet.  c.  115. 

The  work  of  printing  the  specifications  of  patents 
enrolled  in  Chancery  previous  to  the  Patent  Law 
Amendment  Act  (1852),  12,977  in  number,  the  first 
dating  October,  1711,  was  commenced  in  September, 
1853.  It  was  proposed  to  print  at  the  rate  of  from 


1,500  to  2,000  in  each  sitdceeditrg-yeair, ibik't.Hhe  woik 
has  proceeded  with  much  greater  expedition ;!  '8$62<>hf 
these  specifications  have  been  printed,  together  with 
the  drawings;'  400  are  now  in  the  hands1  of  the  priMtetird- 
and  lithographer,  and  the  whole  worlf  ttilLber^oorown't, 
pleted  before  the  end  of  the 'year  18587  vi.j  • •;  uo’m'm 

.680,01  .IjsioT  .701  .TysbssnbeW 

Balance  Sheet  of  Income- 

the  Year.  1856;  W®™* 

-tosq?  ’igs'V-,-  -i  n niijit  gadubnBU fam  .^widuiox 

RECEIPTS.  . .osi  .enoitoS 

?.  gn-asstf  Tot  i!k;  aYntttsqiflo 

In  stamp  duties  in  lieu  of  fees*  . 

By  sale  of  prints  of  specifications,' ItiT-1-  ■'hm  jigiBoaiba 

dexes,  Ic .'“H,'?.’.1  h lli:l  .36‘T 'J ID1 

Surplus  income  on  balance  of  accounts,  ’ " ~v  ;'  , . 
I*»,  the  I*  October,  1852,  to  the  eod  . i . . 5 " 

of  the  year  1855  ...  3,64$ 

* . -f - o ' ftsoncifD  to  ItejoD  silt  do  •isLss  fidlbkT 
edt  to  snoiaaoiqmi  91  !,£  noqu  sn96,42fcb&q)$i 

: ; ;i  r - , ' . 1 tog  jDhT  O 

Surplus  incomtfWp.  P.4t.  MbI 

3 j -it.'  >r  -jnnl.'.  Dili  to  -Iv-  gfli-j.-m-.  Ttb  .oeirif,;a»;m 

P VYlIENfrfs"'1^  sbriaqllBll  'J3uJl  to  otet 
\ / * - ffloli  gniJhvr  lot  fiac 

Fees  to  the  law  officers  of  England  .vtiLisq enj9 
Their  clerks  iia . RfwAUa . wh . 2a  sfltT 

Salaries  of  officers  and  cldrks  in  the  Gom-o>  ^i-mt  n>  '{iiidl 
j l missioners’  'Office 9.7 J.1  ; /!??$.  J i ?/! 

Compensations  

Current  and  incidental  expenses  ill1  the " ’ 1 ”7  ^ ' 13  3 9f1,r,,T 

Estimated  cost  of  stationery  suppljfeilhy,.^  yljj  TOi  3(I0;j 
Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,. books  )0  ?9,q0J 

for  the  Free  Library  established  in  the  enoiteDdmaelo 
Patent  Office,  and  binding  ic$ 

Rent  of  offices  and  library  .r.esilttb. Rusts.  ' bn^tQnifli  n0 
Messrs.  Eyre  ahd  SphttisWooddj'for^riht^Jt  oJ  ainvtaq 

! ing  specifications  of  patents,  indexes;  1£'4  nildutl  fine 

&c. ..  : h;o2& 

Lithographers’  bills  for  drawings  accom-  ' , „ ■ ... 

panying  specifications  %M 

Estimated  cost  of  paper  supplied  ,t,q  s„I£  j^odaita 

printer  and  lithographer  by  Her  

Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  »k>  .***<»•-  ■f.l4,69ioipf>o# 
Revenue  stamp  duty  account  as  below  it  16^68t5u-«O,oi0 
s o bii  q,ei  I Dab  iIdbd  gnifnooat  no  un:  Id  oot 

£•82,447  ¥>.w» 

j irtllJDob  bus:  sbioaat  •ladto  anomy 

1 - ' f'f  -i-m'  vbj  s ; b'-^tqro-s  siadqui^oiljil  adt  bin*! 

> , ■ -'iriqnyoifjil  £it  (ST‘fiioid. 

* 3106  petitions  for  grant  of  Letters  Patent, -at  ■ lo  gnilsianoO 
£5  each  a . . . .'■'16)5a0i?i6o'X(P 

2342  noi  ices  of  intention  to  proceed  with  ap-  -noiiVjjdo  to 
plication,  at  £5  each  . . 1 ifbtd) 

(jl  notices  of  objection  to  the  grant  of  Letters 

Patent,  at  £2  each  ....  122  0 0 

2,097  warrants  for  patents,  at  £5  each  . .10,48f>  0 0 

2,094  patents  scaled,  at  £5  each  . . 10,47%  j’O-  <0 

2,04S  specifications  tiled,  at  £5  each  . 

495  entries  of  assignments  of  patents’ and"  *'  ■ A»in»-wsi 
licenses, at  5s.  each  . . . " ; 

530  searches  and  inspections,  at  Is.  each  . -‘^n'l-O-’  4F- 

13,027  folios  of  office  copies  of  documents,  at  2d,  Uwvm  oj 
per  folio  of  ninety  words  . . . ' . 10811  2 

618  patents  upon  which  the  progressive  stamp 
duty  of  £50  has  been  paid  . . . 36,900  e6  % 

1 patent  on  which  the  progressive  stamp  duty  _ „ 

of  £100  has  been  paid  . . . '100  ' AV  0 

72  patents  grimted  under  53rd  section  of  the  * .e.tisMq 

Act,  on  which  the  progressive  stamp  duty  of 
£16  13s.  4d.  has  been  paid  . . 1,200  0 0 

13  new  patents  granted  upon  Her  Majesty’s 

Order  in  Council,  under  the  40th  section  of  * 

the  Act,  being  prolongations  of  patents 

granted  previous  to  the  Act.  at  £5  cacti  ■ ,^7®  ® 

7 duplicate  patents  issued  in  lieu  of  original 
i patents  lost  or  destroyed,  at  £5  each . . ' 35J '0  0 

£91,115  16  2 
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iiow  SOUTH,  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

August; .1,857,..  the  vipi- 
itoi&haveinbeeft.  -as  If^OHjs  :»s4J&  Monday,  Tuesday,  and., 
Saturday, i.&<ee;;.clajiSj..atL2<5 ; >on.  Monday  and  Tuesday,,.. 
tree/jjwnii)gB;6,340>  v Oft  the  threefistudeuts’  daysjad;- 
mission  to  the  publiejrCd.t^470  pone  .students’  evening, 
Wednesday,  107.  Total,  10,039. 

t P»id;foJ!rtiWjft  fopifls  of.  Gazettes  for  .the  use  of  the 
office,  binding  specifications,  catalogues  of  books 
tor  library,  and  translating  titles  of  foreign  speci- 
fications. &c.  . . . . 292  10  1 

Paid  office  keepers,  carpenter’s  bill  fur  packi  ng  cases 
for  specifications,. <ic.,  sent  to  public  offices  in 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  chimney,  s.\Ypep,l&^ahq  if 

Paid  for  coals,  candles,  gas,  <£c.  . ’ , .'  „33'  Jt ’ 

Postages,  porterage,  apil  siindries  ’iLU!' r'j* "17  * -jS'ISf Jo 
Paid  for  2.119  tin  boxes,  to  bold  tbe  impressions 
of  tbe.  Great  Seal  attached  to  the  patents,  at  Is. 
each  :.  . . . . . 10.1  19  0 

Paifirthe  "sealer  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  wax 
expended  dry  him  upon  2,116  impressions  of  the 
Great-Seal—  — .....  118  13  6 
Paid  to  the  law  stationers  employed  by  the  Com- 
missioners for. copying,  out  of  the  office,  at  the  ■ 
rate  of  three  halfpence  for  every  ninety  words, 
and  for  writing  clerks  employed  in  copying  in 
the  Office,  and  paid  by  time  ill  o ..  i 484.4  15  5 

This  chargee, stands  in  the.  place  of.  the  salaries  of  , w nor 

thirty  or  forty  copying  clerks. 'vhic.llnyifryber  of/ 

cierksimu&t.  otherwise  have  been  placed  upoji the 
establishment  of  the  office,  in  addition  to  tbe  ., 
nine  clerks  permanently  appoint?(U711„7)kVkrv‘r 
The  documents  copied  consisted  principally  of  spe- 
cifications of  patent^  and  provi-ionhl  Specifica- 
tions tor  tbe  printer,  mostly  of  great  length  ; 
copies  of  indexes'  fot'  the  ptiWtet ; offlee  copies 
of  specifications,  patent’d,  and  other  records;  triade 
for  [K-rsonkapplying  for  the  same,  the  fees  there- 
in being' paid  in  stamp  duties;  office  copies  of 
patents  sent  to’ they  public  , offices  in  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  pursuant, fo.  the  y^ct ; three  copies 
of  each  deed  of  assignment  of  a patent  or  licence 
of  patent  right  recorded  in  ihe  office  pursuant,  to 
the  Act,  one  copy  of  the  record  books  of  the 
office,  the  other  two  for  tbe  public  offices  in 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and  two  copies  of  the 
record  book  for  the' same' offices. in  Edinbuigh 
and  Dublin.  These  assignments  and  licence  deeds 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  great  length,  and 
the-fee-of  5s.  on  recording  each  deed  is  paid  in  a 
Stamp  dfttj-  ffi  Copies  of  notices  for  Gazette,  and 
various  other  records  and  documents. 

Paid  the  lithographer's  employed  by  the  commis- 
sioners, for  lithographic  forms,  &c  . . 129  .3  0 

Consisting  of  forms,  of  -.eertificates  of  allowance  of 
provisifindl  protection,  notices  to  proceed,  notices 
of  objections,  firms  for  patents,  f..r  the  warrants 
‘ bf  the  lair,  officer,  and  for  transcripts  of  patents,  &e. 

0 0 SSI  , .58.50  5 6 

•$  The  Act  of  1852,  in  lieu  of  the  old  'duties  upon  patents, 
imposed  ajeyenue  stamp  duty  of  £5.,uppn  the  warrant'  of  the 
law-officer,  £10  upon  the  certificate  of  p tyment  of  tbe  progres- 
sive fee  of  £40  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year,  and  £20  upon 
the  certificate  of  payment  of  the  fee  of  £§0,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  seventh  year  of  the  patent.  The  Act  of  1853,  (10 Wict. 
c.;5)  converted  all  the  fees  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1852  into 
stamp  duties.  The  revenue,, stamp  d,uty  account  for  the  year 
1856  is  agifollows ° ” r : T ' iV-.,,  •>  A r 

yieh  qmait  ,w  ^ 

o2,Of)7  ^warrants' of  the  law  officers  for 

patents,  at  ±5  each  . . ] 0,485  0 0 

618  patents  on  which  the  progressive  duty 
of  £50  has  been  paid  at  tbe  end  of.the 
third  year  from,  fbeir  respective  dates .. 

(£10  being  revenue  stamp  duty,  utid  £iii  [• 
fee  stamp  duty);  ,fji8  at  £10  each  . . 6,180  0 0 

1 patent  on  which  the  .progressive  duty7  bf  . 

£100  has  been  paid,  £20  revenue  starop- 

duty,  and  £80  fee  stamp  duty  . . 20  0 0 

s ar  'll xrr-  £16,685  o o 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON. 

! The  following  letter  hast  been  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Mdnehk'sitir  ‘ Guartjtan 

Sng-Mbetters  upon  the;  cotton  question  pour  in  from 
all  quarters,  and  almost  everyone  can  tell  us  where  we 
may  get  it,  but  few  set  about  doing  it.  I would  rather 
see  one  bale  of  cotton  from  a new  country  than  a thou- 
sand letters  and  speeches.  Your  correspondent  Anti- 
Slavery,  however,  says  it  is  useless  now  to  look  to  India 
fer  a supply-,  and  he  sees-no'  grounds  for  expecting  it  from 
Africa;  anil  whilst  he  holds  up  Jamaica  as  the  place 
from  which,  to1  supply  our  wants,  and  states  that  there  is 
jniueh  labour  available  for  cotton  cultivation  there,  he 
immediately  cries  out  for  an  importation  of  Africans  for 
-tflat  purpose.  holds  up  Aus- 

tralia as  a cotton  field,  Iw.t.  says  it  would  have  to  be  con- 
fined to  tiler:' Sea  Islaiid'  quality,  on  account  of  the  same 
want  of  labour.  il:  Strdhi/er, ' apparently  also  in  the 
Jamaica  interest,  asks  for  £30,000  to  be  raised,  and  esti- 
mates that  20  per  cent,  profit  may  be  realised.  I would 
not  disparage  any  cotton  field,  nor  discourage  any  rational 
stjheme,  but  rather  lend  a helping  hand,  so  far  as  possible, 
fe  all.  One  correspondent  says  that  four  or  five  years 
ago  a great, stir  \yas  made  in  Jamaica,  and  cotton  grown 
4y  many,  persons  on, a small  scale,  but  that  when  the  cot- 
ton  iv&  ripe,  as  they  had  no  gins  to  clean,  or- presses  to 
pkck.it,  and  t^e  quantity  in  individual  cases  was  too 
,smalj  toyship  qii  theif  oyvn  account,  and,  as  no  capitalist 
'took, it  up,,  thej-mroyeiftent  was  .abandoned.  For  his  en- 
'cOuragefeent,.  tliej'efbre,  1 will  undertake  to  purchase  at 
Jts  market  value,  clean, .pack,  and  ship,  in  any  quantity, 
such  experimental  lots  o.f  cotton  as  before  could  not  be 
sold,  and  shall  be,  obliged,  if  he  will  at  once  put  me  into 
communication  \yith.  the  planters.  In  answer  to  Anti- 
Slavery  not  expecting  cotton  from  India  or  Africa: — 
Thirst;  I believe  he  is  .wrong., in  not  expecting  it  from 
India,  for  I view  the  present  .outbreak  as  only  a tem- 
porary derangement.,  whilst  it  is  evidently  a crisis  that 
Will  ensure  tire  future  better  government  of  India,  either 
by  the  forfeiture,  of  the,  charter  or  otherwise.  Why  is  it 
that  fewer  than  TOO  -Europeans,  ! besides  officials,  are  set- 
tled amongst  a population  of-  their  fellow-subjects 
of  upwards  of  130,000,OC)Q  in  India,  and  that  neither 
capital  nor  enterprise,  flow  in  that  direction?  Next  I 
would  say  a word  tor  the  African.  Almost  wherever 
cotton  will  grow  the  cry  is,,  send  us  the  African  to  cul- 
tivate it;  and  perhaps  in  no, other  country  except  India 
is  there  labour  on  the  spot  in  any  abundance.  Africa, 
like  India.  Is  the  home  of,  the  plant  as  well  as  the  planter. 
Dr.  Livingstone  found  it  abundant  in  the  east  ; from 
the  west  ! am  getting  it  now  rather  largely  ; at  Tunis, 
on  the  north,  I and  others,  haye  just  established . a com- 
pany;.on  the  south  also  cotton  abounds,  and  1 am  at- 
tempting to  introduce  the  system  that  has  succeeded  so 
Well  in  tpe  west, 

Africa  is  as  prolific  -in  population  as  in  the  produce  of 
the  soil  ; the.  inhabitants  are  so  industrious  and  docile, 
that  the  kidnappers  of  the  world  wish  to  steal  and  possess 
them.  And  as  we  have,  at  great  sacrifice  .of  time  and 
money,  set  free,  great  numbers  of  Africans  at  Sierra  Leone, 
where  at  least  <150  languages.-are  spoken,  besides  innume- 
ijable  dialects ; and  as  these  men  and  their  children  are 
educated  in  missionary  schools,  and  are  gradually  work- 
ing-,their  way.  back  to  their  own  country;  and  as  it  is 
supposed  that  something  like  100,000  have  already  set- 
tled at  Abeokuta,  on  the  very  borders  of  the  great  You- 
roba  cotton  district,  where  Mr.  Consul  Campbell  says 
70,000,000  lbs.  are  annually  consumed  by  them  in  their 
own  domestic  manufactures;  and  as  they  are  all  anxious 
for  employment,  are  industrious  and  keen  traders,  having 
keen  the  advantage  of  it  at  Sierra  Leone, — why  should  we 
not  encoftrage  them  to  cultivate  cotton,  palm  oil,  ground 
nuts,  arrowroot,  and  a thousand  other  articles  that  their 
own  country  abounds  with,  and  which  they  are  willing 
to  supply  ? Let  usinsist  on  their  enjoying  that  freedom 
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and  liberty  which  our  money  and  cruisers  have  so  nobly 
entitled  them  to.  An  expedition  has  been  arranged 
which  will  go  up  the  Niger  twice  every  year,  for  live 
years,  once  yearly  at  the  risk  of  the1  contractors. 

The  Benin  and  Brass  Rivers,  as  well  as  Lagos  and 
Abeokuta,  will  be  important  stations. 


Good  cotton,  equal  to  average  American, 
can  be  bought  in  the  seed  at  -Jd.  per  lb. 

41b.  of  which  will  make  lib.  of  clean 
cotton  2i),  per  lb. 

It  ban  be  cleaned  at  the  rate  of  301b.  foi- 
l'd.' or  ->-d.  per  lb.,  say.. Jd.  per  lb. 

Packing  and  canvas  |’cl.  perlb. 

Carriage  and  charges  onboard. |d.  per  lb. 

Freight  to  England  id.  per  lb. 

Charges  in  England  ;}d.  or'4Jd. perlb. 


Which  is  at  this  moment  woithSJd.  to8|d.  in  Liverpool. 

Under  the  guidance,  and  ■■with  the  advice  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Venn,  the  Native  Agency  Committee,  and  Church 
Missionary  Society,  I. have  been  enabled  to  send  opt  lit) 
eftttou.  gins*-r-liavo  live  more,  ready,  and  50  coining,  in, 
making  174  in  the  whole,  besides  one  hors.e.gip,  two 
boats,  and  other  matters. 

The  Native  Agency  Committee  have  provided  and 
sent  out  jone  hydraiilie,  and  three  large  screw  packing 
presses,  and  a resident  trader  has  just  ordered  another, 
and  sent  upwards  of  £80  worth  of  palm  oil  to  pay  for  it. 

Government:  lias  undertaken  several  imgqiton^  wqi-ks 
in  India,  and  is  rendering  very  valuable’ assistance  in 
various  parts  of  the  world',  at  the  request  Of  the'Gofton 
Supply  Association.  The  association  is  working  energe- 
tically, as  well  as  judiciously,  is  doing  great  good,  and 
deserves  both  general  and  liberal  support. 

I have  received  at  Lagbs,  from  the  interior  of  Africa, 
since  Christinas  last,  from  500  to  000  bales  Of  cotton,  not- 
withstanding two  large  fires,  in  which  great  quantities  of 
cotton  have  been  consumed,  and  although  the  attention 
of  the  chiefs  is  again  taken  from  tlie  cotton  work  by 
intestine  wars,  which  are  Said  to  lie  fomented  by 'parties 
whoi  wish  to  destroy  the  rising  trade  in  cotton. 

Let  spinners  and  others,  therefore,  who  are  anxious  to 
increase  our  cotton  supplies!  Send  out  agents  to  buy  it  in 
Africa,  and  enequrage  a trade,  which,  in  iny  opinion,  is 
destined',  at  no  distant  period,  effectually  to  relieve  our 
wants,  arid  supersede  slavery. 

To  those  who  prefer  India,  or  an}'  other  part  of  the 
world,  I equally  say,  make  arrangements  to  bring  it,  and 
thus  save  many  from  ruin  and  want.  1 have  now  to 
apologise  for  the  length  of  this  attempt  to  produce  action, 
instead  of  talking  and  writing. — I am,  &c., 

THOMAS  CLEGG. 

Manchester. 


pine  Cmcspntmut. 

-©■ 

SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPHY. 

Sin, — What  with  Indian  affairs  and  the  "failfir'e  of 
the  Atlantic  cable,  the  public  mind  is  much  engaged 
with  tills  subject,1  as  yet  but  inf  perfectly  understood. 
The  vulgar  notion'  seems  to  be,  that  one  telegraph 
system  is  as  good  as  another  for  all  or  any  circumstances 
whatsoever  they  may  lie;  that  what  is  success  in  one 
ease  must  of  necessity  bo  wo  in  another, although  widely 
different.  It  is  not  so,  us  has  already  been  too  fre- 
quently proved,  ami  with  a disgraceful  loss  of  capital. 
What  will  do  for  100  miles  in  shallow  water  is  totally 
inapplicable  to  1,000  miles  in  deep  water. 

A correspondent  in  the  Times  of  the  18th,  with  hasty 
eagerness,  suggests  that  a portion  of  what  is  saved  of 
the  Atlantic  cable  bo  forthwith  purchased  by  Govern- 
ment, and  laid  between  Malta  and  Alexandria,  Before 
any  further  bungling  takes  place,  or  the  Government  be 


seduced  to  enter  into,  such  a transaction  And  day  such'  a. 
line,  which  will  be  . safe  only  in  the  sense  of  the  irish- 
man's kettle,  viz.,  that  it  is.Atthe  bottom  of  the  spai!  it' 
is.  but  right  to  state, that,  [such  a cable  .as,  basi .been.' con- 
structed for  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  without/ 
a very  considerable  outlay  upun  it;, is. g$i, unsuitable, 
the  Mediterranean  as  it  is  for  the  Atlantic,  and  for, the 
simplest  of  all  reasonsH-its  specific  gravity^  Tt-L,, therefore, 
a :mero  stubborn  throwing,  away  of  money,  persisting!  ^ 
attempt  the  laying  of  ropes  eonstr.ucted.pn  such  prim-iples 
in  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic,  or  Mediterranean.,  \ J-wigt 
ing  from  past  experience  and  the, philosophy,  of, epirinaw 
things,  the  chances  of  success  are  very.rgmnteJntfeeu* 
and  as  the  Times  of  April  22nd  plainly  states,  “ If  it 
(the  Atlantic  cable)  does  answer  temporarily,  it  will 
not  be  due  to  the  plan  on  which.  it,. is  ntadeyibutpimspite 
of  it.” 

The  recent  and  prqyjoqs  failnrqs  ^je.stroijgJyj  eqppbo- 
rative  of  a statement  pubjjslyed  by  me  as  far  back  as 
1853,  as  to  the  requirements  of  an  ocean  telegraph, 
which  was  referred  to  ill  the  jTf^i^fOitYkiliielCfOefdber 
28th,  of  that  year;  experience'  shtfcfe  only  Corifirririitg'‘1'Kt; 
premises.*  'The  following  is  ah  eitf4W:14-y,dj  jloBuiiri 

“ It  is  almost  miUeCestary  to  observe  that  the 1 various 
telegraphic  arrangements  at  ‘ptes^nt  nt ' bpefd'tihti  tt¥6 
quite  inapplicable  to  a litre  of'  coiirmuniccitibn  extending 
across  tile  Atlantic^the  iiistrtttniints  aSfi well^dsi'tfiiS 
mode  of  obtaining  the  elcdtro-mbtive  fofde  heitig  qtrit§ 
inadequate  to  such  an  undertaking.  • But,  SveW'Asstihiihg 
that  these  means  were' Sufficient,  the  Weight  df  t-hff  Aih- 
'marine  conductor,  as  At  present"  ill  ttsfe',  tvOrilfli3riilb^<'fe 
s'O  latge  ait  outlay  in  iuarititaCtufe,'  anEf  Jsdtahdh'li!aj}iaifd. 
and  expense  in  iayingpA'S  io  teiiderdt  dotibi-ftil  if'sheii 
could  ever  be  completed.  1 nnofi  noitmebienoo 

“ To  cftrrv  this  great  Wofk  inf 6 'effect,  4t!  54  'ribeessfiry, 
in  the  first1  place,  to  hade  sfvdh  a conductor  AS1  barf  be 
made  at  a;  moderate  eXpefiAA.'  and  bf  sutJt  A 'weight'  that 
it  iri'ay  be  laid  with  as  little  risk  AS '’pOSsiBle,  '•' 6Wi', 
secondly,  to  employ  such  ihStrurivents  and  trteans'o-f 
obtaining  an  electro-motive  force  as  are  capable  of  work- 
ing throughout  so  extensive  a circhite  i Miosq  sdT  * 

“ It  is  therefore  proposed — instead'  of  the  copper  wire 
insulated  with  gutta  pcrcha,  and  with  its  casing  of  iron 
—to ‘use  a submarine  conductor  of  iron  alblife,  jdstilafdA 
with  a material  of  sufficient,  flexibility,  but,  'af  the  sarnfe 
time,  possessing  spell  hauluess  , ap'd  strength 
all  tlie  requirements  of  the  case.  . , ,,,.  ylumg  ljl 

“The  reasons  for  adopting  th)s  new:iiriucipln,ih 
t-ion  to  that  already  stated,  are  t^e-  .■  a , , t » C 8 1 lodnmoK 

“ First. — Conductors  so  formed  need  onlyweiglnfiiom 
a half  to  a ton  a mile,  instead  of  two,  six,  dr  eigrifatoris, 
as  those  At  present  laid,  thus  bringing  the'iteftlk'Of 
weight-,  as  well  as  cost,  according  to  circuWiStaiiedfi) 
within  a comparatively  small  amount. 

“ Second. — This  .conductor  benight  fact  an  ..iron 
merely  of  sufficient  strcpgtli  to, meet 
of  the  case,  enclosed  in  a material  which  ,wjll,pqi;feftMy 
insula'te,  and,  at  the  same  time>  protect  it  from,,  it  he 
action  of  the  water,  can  be  easily  handledandlaifl„infOilic 
continuous  line,  both  with  less  hazard,  and  at  >n  "eonV- 
narativelv  small  cost  to  that,  of  the' 'Ordinary  dWefipti'dfi 
of  cable. 

“ Tlie  conducting  power  of  iron  is. only  iibbut  ond-sixt h 
1 hat  of  copper  ; but,  laying  the  question  qf  strepgt|'f  and 
other  circumstances  aside,  according  , as  fhp  Spct.ibna.l 
area  of  tlie  wires  composing  the  iron  rppftfcei in  cioa si$a-fiP 
will  the  conducting  power  obtained,  by  tlie  .punei  pie  upon 
which  it  is  formed,  be  augmented',  and  tbiswillbe  foulwl 
to  be  three  or  five  times  greater,  as  the  case  may  bo,  than 
that  of  the  copper  wire  employed  under  the  conditions 
in  which  it  is  used  in  the  existing submarine  (tables: 

“ In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  fhc|i'of  'only  One 
metal  being  used,  renders  the  conductor  in  a great-degree 
independent  of  absolutely  perfect,  insulation,  as'  there  Ih 
neither  that  tendency,’  to  charge  the  wire— which  (IJstAflw 
the  working  of  the  instruments— nor  tq  makinglhe  shoijt 
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circuit-,  in  the  event  Of  the  insulation  becoming  imperfect, 
which,  in  submarine  Conductors  on  the  present  plan,  is  a 
defect  that  is  always  increasing. 

1 “ The  eleetro-motive  force  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
work  through  so  long  a circuit  is  the  “ Induced  Current,” 
produced  or  obtained  from  an  electro-magnet  by  induo 
t'iOii.* 

“ The  peculiar  arrangements  adopted  in  obtaining,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  applying  this  electricity  to  the  work- 
ing of  a i'ofm  of  telegraph  suitable  for  the  present  abject, 
halve  been  practically  tested,  and  found'  to  be  more 
peculiarly  adapted  t han  any  others  to  the  working  of  so 
extensive  a circuit.” 
h H ' ~ 1 I aiir,  fife.,1 

Hi/.'  Ji  h:  THOMAS  ALLAN. 

1,!  AdelphUteirace,  AugusbSSlh,  185  7. 


TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION  WITH 
INDIA. 

Sib, — At  present  all  eyes  are  turned  towards  India, 
Every  taxpayer  of  the  United  Kingdom  repeats  to 
himself  the  pertinent  queries  of  an  Eastern  corres- 
pondent, “ Why  are  we  so  far  from  home?  Why  have 
we  11,000  miles  between  England  and  her  Eastern 
dominions  untraversed  by  a telegraph  ?”  No  one  can 
read  these  queries  without  feeling  somewhat  of  self- 
reproach  as  an  integral  part  of  tire  nation.  What  ip: 
pointed  out  now,  as  a necessity  was,  proposed, yoarsiagq, ; 
and  might  ore  this  have  been  in  active  operation,  but 
what  can  we  expect  when  a.  national  scheme  of  such  vital 
importance  meets  with  so  cold  a reception  from  the 
powers  that  be,  as  my  Lord  Palmerston  vouchsafed  to  its 
consideration  some  short  time  back. 

A telegraph  to  India  is  not  simply  a commercial  spe- 
culation. The  annihilator  of  time  and  space  is  in  this 
respect  an  engine  of  government,  and  what  nation  re- 
quires. it,  so  much  as  our  own,  whose  minor  seats  of 
government  are  scattered  all  over  the  globe. 

--ff-tn 1 t . 1 rr — : ! t— l , 

* The  peculiarity  of  the  apparatus  to  produce  an  electro- 
motive force  suitable  in  all  respects  tor  the  requirements  of  an 
ocean  telegraph,  (patented  JAne  1S52,)  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion (to  the  working  of  Electric  Telegraphs)  of  induced  electricity 
produced  from  the  closed  or  blind  electro-magnet,  whereby,  from 
a given  quantitative  battery,  a much  greater  magnetic  influence 
can  be  produced  than  by  a bar  or  open  magnet,  and  consequently, 
greatly  increased  inductive  effects  are  produced  in  the  secondary 
coils.  Further,  by  the  application  of  an  apparatus,  (patented 
November  1850,)  by  which  means  the  primary  current  is  reversed, 
and  made  alternativ*,  the  inductive  effects  produced  in  the 
secondary  coils  are  still  further  increased  in  intensity,  and 
rendered  more  equable  and  distinct  than  by  a mere  make  and 
break  of  the  primary  current.  Thus  it  is,  by  these  combina- 
tions. an  electric  force  is  produced  of,  maximum  intensity, 
combined  with  minimum  of  quantity,  and  in  all  respects  that 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  and  required  for  extended  sub- 
marine circuits.  As  hv  these  means  of  reversing  the  primary 
current,  the  inductive  effects  are  not  only  more  defined  and 
equable  in  their  action,  but  also  alternative,  it  follows  that,  by 
their  being  alternative,  their  action  on  the  conducting  wire  is 
to  discharge  or  get  rid  of  the  retarding  effects  that  accrue  from 
the  retention  of  a portion  of  the  previous  electrical  action. 
From  the  minimum  of  quantity  and  the  maximum  of  intensity 
that  may,  by  extended  arrangements,  be  put  in  motion  by 
electro-magneto  electricity,  there  is  little  to  contend  with  in 
very  long  lengths  of  submarine  conductors — which,  beyond  a 
thousand  miles,  as  at  present  constructed,  are  practically 
neatly  insurmountable  with  voltaic  electricity ; and  as  the 
electricity  and  the  conductor  may  be  made  relative  to  each  other, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  but  that,  so  long  as  continuity 
can  he  maintained,  any  required  distance  may  be  compassed  by 
electricity  so  produced.  The  combination  of  eiectro. magnets 
or  electro-magnetic  induction  coils  lor  this  purpose  may  be 
formed  in  squares  or  parallelograms — some  with  two  joined  at 
the  ends  by  keepers,  others  with  four,  having  the  primary  and 
secondary  wires  on  all,  and  combined  each  into  one  circuit 
respectively,  or  with  the  primaries  only  on  one  pair  of  cores,  and 
the  secondaries  on  the  other.  The  latter  arrangement  is  sup- 
posed to  produce  the  best  effects. 


In  matters  of  government,  nothing  is  so -expensive  as 
ignorance.  The  money  thus  wasted  would  make  a tele- 
graph a dozen  times  over.  The  single  consideration 
ought  to  he,  how  the  interval  of  time  between  Great 
Britain  and  India  can  be  annihilated  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

A direct  communication  should  be  established  from 
London  to  Bombay,  by  a chain  of  submarine  lines  from 
Falmouth,  vid  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Suez,  Aden, 
and  Bombay.  By  a continuous  and  independent  system, 
such  as  this,  the  cost  of  the  message  between  the  termini 
would  not  only  be  reduced  to  a minimum  comparatively, 
but  the  expense,  delays,  and  espionage  of  the  foreign 
lines  of  telegraph  across  the  continent  of  Europe  would 
be  entirely  avoided,  which  of  themselves  would  render 
any  telegraph  system  of  communication  with  India,  based 
on  their  co-operation,  practically  valueless  to  the  com- 
mercial community. 

Telegraphic  intercourse  with  the  various  stations  en 
route'  is  also  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  to  the 
commerce,  but  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
The  whole  line  of  communication  from  London  to  Bom- 
bay might  be  completed  within  a twelvemonth,  at 
something  under  a million  sterling. 

I am,  &c., 

THOMAS  ALLAN. 

I,  Adelplii-tcrrace,  August- 2S,  1857. 


MECHANICS’  INSTITUTION  AT  JERUSALEM. 

Respected  Fbiend, — Having  had  the  pleasure  of 
accompanying  my  friends  Sir  Moses  and  Lady  Montefiore 
in  the  visit  which  they  have  just  paid  to  Palestine,  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  their  benevolent  objects  in 
relation  to  the  Israelites  resident  there,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  Jerusalem,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the 
(general  state  of  that  most  interesting  city,  to  the  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants,  and  to  the  influences  which 
are  or  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  them. 

A strong  dysire.  to  promote  the  welfare  and  comfort 
of  the  people,  and  to  bring  about  the  cordial . co-opera- 
tion of  different  classes,  which  is,  necessary  for  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Turks,  induced  me,  whilst  there,  to 
oiler  the  subjoined  suggestions.,  ., 

As  they  were  most  kindly  received  by  my  friends 
of  every  class,  I had  the  gratification  before  my  de- 
parture to  see  a respectable  meeting  unite  in  the  reso- 
lution to  make  the  attempt  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion. 

1 believe,  that  these  facts  may  interest  the  patrons  of 
Mechanics’  Institutes  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
if  some  should  feel  inclined  to  aid  the  work,  any  assist- 
ance which  they  may  be  inclined  to  contribute,  avould 
be  gratefully  received.  Simple  portable  apparatus, 
diagrams  of  easy  explanation,  very  elementary  lectures, 
models,  books  ou  the  sciences,  and  instructive  biographies, 
calculated  to  encourage  to  persevering  study  and  exer- 
tion, are  the  kind  of  gifts  to  which  I allude  in  this 
appeal.  I am,  &c., 

THOMAS  HODGKIN,  M.D. 

3^,  Bedford -square,  26th  Smp.,  1857,  , 


Proposal  fob  the  Formation  of  a Mechanics’ 
Institute  at  Jerusalem. 

Having  since  my  arrival  in  this  city  very  constantly 
turned  my  attention  to  the  examination  of  its  state,  and 
reflected  very  seriously  on  the  means  of  benefiting  it 
and  its  inhabitants  of  every  class,  I am  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  something  may  be  attempted 
with  no  great  difficulty  or  expense,  that  1 regard  it  as  a 
duty  to  bring  the -subject  under  the  notice>of  the  friends 
of  Jerusalem  before  1 take  my  leave  of  it.  I feel  that  it 
is  not  mere  presumption  on  my  part  to  make  this  sugges- 
tion, stranger  as  I am, because  the  idea  is  not  a new  one, 
and  the  proofs  of  past  success  in  other  places  are  so 
numerous  as  to  sanction  confidence. 
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I will  endeavour  as  briefly  as  possible  to  set  forth  the  I 
kind  of  institution  which  I propose,  and  the  means  which  j 
I have  contemplated  for  giving  it  existence. 

The  various  changes  and  improvements  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  before  Jerusalem  can  be  brought 
into  a satisfactory,  position,  for  all  or  any  of  its  inhabi-  j 
tants  are  of  such  a character  that  they  are  not  likely  to  i 
be  carried  out  or  even  properly  attempted  unless  the  1 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded  are  in  some  little  j 
degree  understood. 

hsomeof  these  principles,  which  are  the  most  essential, 
admit  of  being  explained  in  a very  simple  and  popular 
yet  very  convincing  manner,  Even  in  this  form  they, 
will  at  first  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  .a  few  only. 
But  if  a few  taste  the  pleasure  of  knowing  them  the  dis- 
position to  inquire  will  be  excited,  find  these,  by  their 
example,  by  their  intercourse,  with  others,  and  by  the 
information  which  they  will  gradually  diffuse,  will  not 
only  bring  others  to  join  them  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
hut  they  will  facilitate  those  operative  and  tangible  im- 
provements which  cannot  he  made  without  being  appre- 
ciated and  applauded,  even  b.y  those  who  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  understand  them. 

A few  examples  will  suffice  to  explain  and  illustrate 
my  meaning. 

We  will  suppose. that  a simple  lecture  is  given  on  the 
mechanical  powers.  The  properties, of  the  lever  having 
been  made  evident,,  even  without  the  use  of  words,  by  a 
few  ready  experiments,  the  office  of  wheels  will  be  easily 
explained,  and  a working  model,  which  a child’s  toy  may 
supply,  will  show  how  much  is  lost  in  .Jerusalem  and  its 
neighbourhood  by  the  want  of  wheels,  and  how  great  is 
the  inconvenience  of  beingconfined to  theunaided  strength 
of  men,  donkeys,  and  camels.  But  wheels  demand  roads. 
The  inclined  plane  is  shown,  and  its  application  to  roads 
-is.  exhibited,  as  well  as  its  misapplication  in  bad  roads 
of  excessive  steepness,  and  covered  with  loose  stones, 
which  scotch  the  wheels,  but  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  advantages  of  wheeled  carriages  and  roads  having 
been  shown,  it  "will  ' be  a very  allowable  digression  to 
point  out  some  of  the  present  great  and  pressing  evils 
resulting  from  the  want  of  both . Articles  brought  from 
a moderate  distance  are  doubled  in  price  by  the  cost  of 
carriage.  The  producer  sells  less,  and  the  consumer 
buys  less  than  is  required  ,by  the  wants  and  interests  of 
both.  The  carrier  is  also  a sufferer,  for  he  is  employed 
as  little  as  possible,  and  though  his  charge  he  high  he  is 
paid  a small  total  amount,  because  it  cannot  answer  his 
employers’  purpose  to  pay  more.  City  and  country  suffer, 
and  the  evil  grows  worse  by  continuance;  instead  of  being 
more  tolerable  by  use.  Lime  and  timber  and  fuel  arc 
amongst  the  articles  which  furnish  strong  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  my  statement. 

A popular  exposition  of  animal  physiology  -would  set 
forth  the  reasons  which  render  .cleanliness  of  persons, 
dwellings,  and  streets,  no  less  essentiaT to  public  health 
than  they  are  to  individual  comfort  when  they  have  been 
really  experienced.  These  explanations,  followed  up  by 
the  narration  of  some1  striking  facts  regarding  dirty  and 
unhealthy  towns,  would  make  public  regulations  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  streets  very  popular  rather  than  the 
contrary. 

A similar  setting  forth'  of  the  principle  of  vegetable 
economy  would  render  intelligible  the  usq  of  manure,  | 
which  is  now  so  much  negleotech  The  husbandmen  and  i 
the  gardeners  would  then  be  as  desirous  to  obtain  the  I 
refuse  of  the  town,  as  the  citizens  would  be  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  that  which  they, now  tolerate,  if  they  do  not 
absolutely  regard  it,  with  inditferencei  On  this  subject 
abundant,  interesting,  and  illustrative  examples  might 
be  given.  The  filth,  of  Edinglmvgh.now.  well  applied  j 
to  the  previously  barren  tract  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  j 
raised  the  value  from  almost  nothing  to  something  like  i 
£20  per  annum  for.  every  acre, , The  peasants  of  the  | 
north  of  Italy  convey  , the  ordure  of  the  towns  to  the 
vine  yards  and  olive  yards  of. their  steep  hills,  and  obtain  I 


the  large  and  valuable  crops  from  both,  which  contribute 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  London 
and  some  other  cities,  a considerable  revenue,  appITedTo 
the  public,  service,  is  derived  from  the  dirt  and  refuse 
collected  from  the  streets  and  houses. 

With  the  force  of  this  persuasion,  the  mass  of  pesti- 
ferous filth  accumulated  near  the  Ja'ffo-gate  and  ill  other 
places,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  all  who  approach  it, 
would  quickly  be  fetched  away  with  avidity,  to  be  placed 
on  those  bare  or  scantily  covered  rocks  which,  for  Watit  of 
it,  produce  none  of  those  fruits  which!  from  their  favour- 
able position  they  ought,  with  its  assistance,1  largely  to 
yield,  for  the  ample  remuneration  of  the  ifitell’Igeht  as 
well  as  industrious  cultivator.*  " ’'"it  I’I9X 

The  explanation  of  a few  chemical  feet's  and  princi- 
ples would  greatly  interest  and  amuse’  and  nbt 'only 
stimulate  to  study,  hut  facilitate  the  comprehension1  of 
other  lectures,  and  also  suggest  the  niodificatioh'and- im- 
provement of  processes  now  in  use  in  various  departments 
of  art. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  has 'suggested 
itself  to  me,  and  the  first  urged  by  nearly  evCrf  one  to 
whom  1 have  explained  my  proposal,  has.'  been'  that  of 
the  language  in  which  the  lectures  should  be'raxH|fSa, 

The  difficulty,  on  mature  reflection’,  has  ’ihuch 
diminished.  In  the  first  instance,  it  will  be  indispen- 
sable to  have  recourse  to  the  kind  aid  of  foreigikhs  to 
deliver  the  lectures.  They  will,  of  course,  in  most  cases, 
prefer  the  use  of  their  own  langiia'gesi  In  lecturing  to 
those  who  differ  from  them  in  language;  ?nd  who  ale,' for 
the  most  part,  ignorant  of  the  subject  to  be  feiVght'  they 
will  be  especially  careful  to  let  their  'illustrations, 1 ’whether 
diagrams,  models  or  experiments,  fid  sfleh  as'ffidy,’as  far 
as  possible,  speak  to  the  eyes. 

In  the  short  time  which  1 have  already  spent  in  Jeru- 
salem, I have  found  that  there  are  bo  inConsiderable 
number  of  persons  who,  besides  their  owtj,  chh tiddly  o'be 
or  more  foreign  languages,  such  as  the  Italiali,  German, 
Spanish,  English,  or  French.  In  any  of  these  languages 
many  would  understand  a lecture  well,  and  sdme  im- 
perfectly. The  first  would  be  really  taught,  the  £!?chnd 
more  or  less  amused  or  interested.  They  w'ould,  many 
of  them,  seek  further  explanation  from  the  lccfiirer  hini- 
self,  or  from  some  of  those  who  well  understood  min, fetid 
thus  besides  the  Imowledge-of-ar-new-swlject,  they  would 
be  stimulated  to  improved  acquaintance  with  another 
language  than  their  own.  The  rrjqst  ,stif<^ious  would 
follow  up  the  lectures  by  reading  on  thh  ‘Subjects,  and, 


* It  is  likely  that  the  value  of  this  manure  may  not  be.  pro- 
perly appreciated  for  some  time  to  come,  and  the  expense  ot,  its 
removal  becoming  a pecuniary  burden,  this  necessary  sanitary 
measure  may  he  abandoned  or  imperfectly  carried  out.  Gapital 
will  be  acquired  by  the  occupiers  ot  land  who  engage  in  the  work 
with  the  hope  of  profit,  and  the  tillers  of  the  land  here  beinggesie- 
rally  poor,  I have  thought  that  some  of  the  convents  rich  in 
land,  as  well  as  in  pecuniary  resources, ■ might  be  indued  to 
make  a beginning,  The  (1  reek  convent  offered  the  greatest 
probability  in  this  respect,  and  I obtained  au  introduction  to 
one  of  its  superiors  much  interested  in  agriculture.  I was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  subject  already  well  understood, 
and  that  an  offer  had  been  made  from  the  convent  to  do  the 
woik,  provided  certain  facilities  and  guarantees  were  given.  It 
would  seem  fair  to  all  parties  that  at  first  starting  the  expense 
should  he  divided — that  sooner  or  later  this  should  rest  with  the 
utilizer  of  the  manure,  hut  that  the  privilege  of  havingit  should 
be  secured  to  him  for  a, definite  period,  as  expense  will  be  in- 
curred in  the  means  of  transport.  When  this  term  of  a suffi- 
cient number  of  years  is  (expired,  it  might  be  desirable  to  offer 
the  dirt  and  refuse  of  the  town  in  sections  anj,  tor  fixed  periofls 
to  the  highest  bidder,  the  contract  to  be  set  asjde  if  the  work 
he  not  properly  performed.  Seeing  that  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and,  consequent^',  the  comforts  of  the  people,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  Government  alfio,  are  greatly  restricted  by  the 
scantiness  and  poor  quality  of  its  productions,  it  might  he  well 
to  give  to  those  who  ure  ready  to  apply  the  town  manure  to  a 
useful  purpose,  the  privilege  of  planting  olive,  palm,  and  other 
trees,  which  shall  he  exempt  from  tax.  In  fact,  every  tax  of 
this  kind  seems  likely  to  be  productive  of  poverty  and;  evil. 
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probably,  as  ia  the  English  town,'  classes  for  students 
would  be  formed  amongst  themselves  subsidiary  to  the 

9fft  "noiasue'iscr  pirit  'lo  ' 

Again  it  has  been  ashed,  where  are  lecturers  to  be 
found.?,  To  which  1 reply  that  we  must,  as  has  often 
,beciq  file  case  ,iq  England,  have  recourse  to  the  kind 
gratuitous  help  of  triends,  and  this,  very  circumstance 
.\yiil, I tru^t,..  in  Jerusalem,  be  found,  as  elsewhere,  to 
, .produce  the  happy  effect  of  bringing  together  in  ltarmony 
thope  whpm  differences  of  opinion  on  some  points  hake 
kept  apart  to  mutual  injury  and  loss.  No  compromise; 
..of.ppmion  would  be  incurred,  whilst  in  the 'improvement' 
of  Jerusalem  all  would  bo  benefited1,  from  the  Pasha  to 
the  bjedouin.  V ,,  , 

In.prder,  as  ftu’  as  possible,  to  remove  the.  idea  of  a, 
political  actiou,  I would  aim  at  having  the  governor  of* 
the  city  as  the  president,  and  some  of  the  highest  Turks 
.yipeTpresidents;, 

Lesf  it  should  be  thought  that  the  idea  having  been 
started  by  an  Englishman,  pome  British  object  was  con- 
templabed,  J.  have  sought  the  aid  of  a continental  consul 
rather  than  my  own , and  though  I trust  that  my  country  j 
Tpen.will  aid  the  work,  1 would  advise  that  special  pains 
be  tal>dn  to  obtain  the  support  and  assistance  of  Italians, 
jFrench,  Germans,  and  Greeks,  and,  if  possible,  from  tho 
various,  convents  maintained  by  these  nations,  and  doubt- 
. less  possessing  men  of  leisure  and  ability  also. 

.;An  admirable  suggestion  has  been  offered  by  thd 
Austrian  consul,  that  a school  of  design  should  be  made 
an  early  and  conspipuous  part  of  the  Institution,  since 
it  would  not  only  essentially  address  , the  eyes,  but  its 
utility  would  be  immediately  apparent  in  the  applies,-} 

, tion  to  the  commonest  works,  executed  by  the  mechanics 
of  the  must  numerous,  classes. 

In  a population  like  that  of  Jerusalem  and  the  adjoin! 
mg  country,'  the  true  principles  of  economy,  on  the  large 
US  on, the  small  scale,  require  to  be  understood  and  acted 
upon,  and  that  science  which  Adam  Smith  was  one  of 
file  first  io  set  up  in  his  “ Wealth  of  Nations/*  might 
very  simply  be  taught  as  now  corrected,  developed,  and 
applied. 


framings  of  Institutions. 

— - — ♦ 

Chester. — The  twenty-second  annual  report  of  tlie 
Mechanics’  Institution  presented  to  the  annual  meeting, 
speaks  of  the  brightening  prospects  which  are  opening 
around  it.  In  the  first  year  of  its  existence  it  was  en- 
abled to  purchase  one  of  the  public  libraries, of  the  city. 
The  second  year  saw  the  establishment  of  the  nucleus  of 
what  is  now  the  Water  Tower  Museum,  which  has  ever 
since-been  a source  of  profit  to  the  Institution,  and  of 
instruction  and  amusement  to  the  members  and  the  pub- 
lic. Twelve  years  ago  it  removed  from  Goss-street  to 
. the  more  commodious  premises  at  present  occupied  by  it, 
where  from  that  time  till  now,  It  has,  in  spitp  of  a few 
checks  arising  from  various  causes,  kept  on  a steadily 
advancing  course.  Last  year,  the  building  having 
changed  hands,  the  rent  was  advanced  from  £30  to 
£52  10s.  per  annum  : but  a hope  was  held  out  by  the 
then  committee,  that  through  the  liberality  of  the  inem- 
bers  and  the  public;  they  might  be  enabled  to  purchase 
it  before  the  month  of  June  in  the  present  year.  That 
hope  has  been  realized  —the  purchase  is  completed  ; and 
although,  the  whole  is  not  yef  paid  for,  still  the  interest 
on  borrotyed  money  required  fop, that  purpose  will  have 
the, effect  of  reducing,  the  rent  from,  £52  10s,  to  about 
£2i  per  annum.  The  Institution  has  also  purchased,  on 
very  easy  terms,  the  whole  of  the  library  and  fixtures 
of  the  “ City  Library  the  Mechanics’  Institution  thus 
becoming  the  only  public  repository  of  literature  in  the 
city ; the  whole  constituting  a collection  of  about  16,000 
vols.  Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the 


library,  and  the  number  of  volumes  exchanged  during 
the  year  is  as  follows  : — Works  on  arts  and  sciences,  470  ; 
poetry  and  the  drama,  202;  tales,  novels,  &c.,  3,219; 
essays  and  criticisms,1 130;  history  and  biography,  053; 
voyages  and  travels,  176  ; mental  sciences  and  theology, 
136;  periodicals,  754;  miscellaneous*  42  ; making  a 
total  of  5,682.  The  classes.— a very  important  depart- 
ment of  the  Institution,  are,  on.  the  whole';  satisfactory. 
The  lectures,  although  lew  in  number,  have  on  the  whole 
been  pecuniarily  profitable,  as  well  as  highly  instructive. 
The  only  paid  lecturer  engaged  by  the  Institution  was 
B,  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  Esq.,  who  delivered  a course  Of 
two  lectures  on  “the  Extinct  Animals  of  the  Antedilu- 
vian Woi'ld/’  which  excited  great  interest,  and  resulted 
in  a nett  profit  to  the  Institution  of  about  £20.  The 
following  gentlemen  gave  grAtuitous  lectures,  andto  them 
the  committee  desire  to  tender  their  thanks;— “ Drawing 
Room  Representations  of  ShakcSpere,”  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Boyle  ; two  lectures  on  “ Nineveh,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Boscawen  : one  on  “ Shakespere,”  by  Lord  ’Lyttelton; 
“ On  the  Distinctions  in  Sbclety  Worth  having,  and  how 
to  obtain  them,”  bv  the  Rev.  R.  Ainslie:;  “ OnGas — its 
early  and  modern  history,  manufacture,  and  application 
to  general  purposes,”  by  Mr.  Samuel  Edwards  : “ On  the 
Occultation  of  Jupiter,”  by  Mr.  Edward  Jones  : and 
“ On  Honour,  Etiquette  and  Fashion,”  by  Mr.  Mott,  of 
Leicester.  The  number  of  members  during  the  year  is 
as  follows  Annual,  99  ; quarterly,  655  ; average  per 
quarter.  25!'.  The  Water  Tower  ’Museum  bontifiUds  to 
be  an  object  Of  great  attraction  to  the  public,  and  the 
profits  derived  from  that  source  during  the  year  amount 
to  £21  9s.  8d.  The  presentations  and  loans  of  articles 
of  vertu,  antiquity  and  curiosity,  are  numerous,  and  the 
committee  beg  to  return  their  thanks  to  those  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  contributed  to’ this  value- 
able  collection.  , 


P ARLI AME  NT  ARY  REPORTS. 
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SESSIONAL  PRINTED  PAPE  R S. 

Tab.  No. 

Delivered  on  August  21th  and  28th. 

289.  Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland) — Return. 

49  (3).  Trade  and  Navigation— Accounts  (31st  July,  1857 ). 

226.  Maldon  Election  Petition — Minutes  of  Evidence. 

218.  Duchy  of  Lancaster  (Berthlacci's  Petition)— Report  from  Com- 
mittee. 

285.  East  India  (Importations)— Return. 

304.  Australian  Postal  Service,— Return. 

200.  Pill— Markets  and  Fairs  (Ireland). 

Delivered  on  August  22nd. 

Public  General  Acts — Cap.  15,  J6,  17,  IS,  19,  20,  21,  22,23,34, 
25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  31,  31,  32,  33,  34,  and  35. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  ANI)  PROTECTION  ALLOWED, 

[ From  Gazette,  August  21.] 

Dated  3rd  August , 1857. 

2104.  John  Elce  and  John  Leech,  Manchester — Improvements  in 
self-acting  temples  for  looms. 

Dated  4 th  Avgust,  1857. 

2106.  Richard  Birch,  and  Robert  Bradbury,  Haughton,  near  Denton 
— Improvements  in  machinery  and  apparatus  for  clearing 
and  mixing  hatters’ furs. 

2108.  Alexander  Prince,  4,  Trafalgar-squarc— A substitute  for  var- 
nish, turpentine,  and  oil  in  the  manufacture;  or  mixing  of 
pain i k and  pigments,  to  be  employed  for  coating  or- hovering 
wood,  metal,  glass,  and  other  substances,  to  preserve  them 
from  atmospheric  influences  and  tire.  (A  communication. ) 
2110.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn  fields — improvements. 

in  sewing  machines.  (A  communication.) 

2112.  William  Colborne  Cambridge,  Bristol— Improvements’ in  the 
construction  and  working  of  endless  travelling  railway?. 

2114.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lanc— Improvements  in 

umbrellas  and  parasols.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  5 tli  August,  1857. 

2115.  John  Littlewood  and  Albert Schlumberger,  Church,  near  Ac- 

crington— Improvements  in  producing  printed  or  dyed  co- 
lours from  murexide  on  woollen  fabrics  or  yarns,  or  mixed 
fabric?  or  yarns  of  wgol  smd  cottozj,v 
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. \niliara  Alexander -CJaiTie,  Woit 

the  construction  of  and  mode  Of  applying  hot  air  and'Tapouv 

baths.  — — _r  ~ — — ■ — - 

Dated  13 tli  August,  1857. 

William  Pratchitt  and  Spmuefl  !Mpi;ro(^,|xMttofiSl^Moors — 
fniprovemeiifs  ih 'appaf.lt us  t6  re* ulate  the  pressure  of  fluids, 
and  to  compensate  for  the  expansion  of  steam  and  hot  water 
pipes. 

Henry  Collingridgc7  3,  Saint  Aldat^^U*eet<(Qxford — Improve- 
ments in  separating  metallic  siibsfencesTor  ’Coffee,  and  in  the; 
apparatus  employed  for  the  purpose, 

Robert  M‘Adam,  Baldoon,  near  Kirkinner,  Wigton,  N.B. — 
Improved  apparatus  to  be  employed.ii^putKi^g  ehe^sejhnd  im 
drawing  off  liquids.  . , .r  «■_. 

John  Alleyne  Bosworth,  Humborstonc,  Leicester— flhprdye- 
ments  in  machinery  for  grinding  ahd  crus hthg  clay  a; fid1  trt'ick 
1 3 eft^g©oIioTfO  vl-Jiito  easel  avnii  ol  sm  of  ussqqjs 
George  Tomlinson  Bousfield^  Loughb(pf^u^-^aii^,  Brixtp^ — 
Improveihents  in  seeing  needles.  ( A communication V 
William  Edward  Newton,  t>6,  Ghanofer^4ahe^!^pr^eS^a- 
chinery  for  cutting  files.  ( A cDmnHinicat^)m|U  sai^JGHH 
James  William  Benson,  |nidgate-hill— 

construction  of  bows  or  handles  of  watches,  lockets,  eye- 
glasses, and  other  articles  fequlrhig  such  apiVtlada^s.  ? 
Thomas  Eade,  Ipswich— An  im proved  brecClb  1 QattlhgTSe 
and  projectile  to  be  used  tRercwth*  - tioc>  eUill  £ ,nj&9o() 

nefrT  r rlnn» 

John  Parkinson,  Victoria  Works,  lluiy— TniprOvcments  W'^o 
construction  of  pVessufe  and  vneUufri  gadget  Ofl  '10  Slii IT 
Paul  Emile  Lavil*on,  Parisr— Improvements?  in  xtppfcmtlis;<for 


=?= 


2117.  Sebastien  Botturi,  Ruede la  Roquptte,  140,.Paris— Tho making 

of  movable  chairs  and  seats  of  every  kind  and  description,  to 
be  called  “ Botturi's  movable  chairs  find  scats." 

2118.  Thomas  Lyne,  Malmesbury— An  improved  field  stile  Or  gate. 

2119.  Thomas  Field,  Spring- place,  KentishHown— Effecting  im 

pro vem epts  in  parasols  and.  umbrellas. 

Dated  6tk  August,  1857. 

2120.  Samuel  Middleton  and  John  Lowes,  Southwark — Improved 

apparatus  for  the  extinction  of  fire  in  buildings.  ' 

2122. '  Alexander  Dalgety,  7,  Joyson-stfeet,  St  range  way  8,  Manchester 

— Improvements  in  rotary  engines  and  purnps.^  , . ,L)  \-: 

2123.  DanieL  Jones  Crosslcy,  Hebden-bridge,  Yorkshire— Improve- 

ments in  the  treatment  of  certain  textile  fabrics  ckllcd 
“ pellones,”  and  used  for  saddle  covers,  and  in  the  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  effecting  the  same. 

2124.  Ellis  Rpwland,  Manchester— Certain  improvements  in  stcam^ 

engines. 

2125.  William  Gilmour,  Dalbeth,  Lanark,  N .B.— Improvements  in 

obtaining  motive  power.  A ’ ' 

21.26.  Thomas  Lawlcy,  W olverhampton — Improvements  in  orna- 
menting articles  made  of  tin  plate  and  of  other  bright  metals. 

2127.  John  Parker,  lvy-lionse,  Bradford,  Yorkshire^mprbvemehts 

in  the  means  of  supplying  nr  feeding  steam  hbiloaj  with 

water,  w'hereby  a great  saving  of  fuel  is  .effected.  • , . , 

Dated.Wh  August^  1,^57.  0,7  io  iaUffl  <3flYfDij  ; 

2129.  John  Bradley,  Radcliife,  Lnneasluie— Ocrtajn  improvements  in 

machinery  or  apparatus  for  engraving  metallic  cylinders  or 
rollers  employed  for  printing  calico  and  other  surfaces. 

2131.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  OhanceryJane— liniH-oveme^^,i.n 

mules  for  spinning.  ( A communication.) 

Dated  Bth  August,  DJ7 . 

2133.  William  Irving  Iloldsworth,  Shaw  Lodge  Mills,  Halifax— Im- 

provements in  weaving  woollen.  damasks.  ( A conVmuMca- 
tion.) 

2135,  Isaac  Oschrnsky,  16,  Old.  Broad -street — An  improved  ^o^p,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  “ rheumo  arthrittisoap.” 

2137.  John  Andertoh,  Josepli  Foster  Rusliworth,  and  Joseph  Behn, 

Queenshead,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in  machinery  for 
moulding,  cutting,  and  carving  wood  and  stone. 

Dated  \Oth  August,  1857.  > . 

2139.  James  Bertram,  Edinburgh,  and  John  Louis  Jullion,  Foots 

Cray,  Kent — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
2143.  Amherst  Hawker  Renton,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi — Im- 
provements in  apparatus  for  steering  vessels.  (A  cominuni- 
cation.) 

Dated  llth  August,  1 85 7 . 

2145.  George  Chambers,  Cheapside — Improvements  in  separating 

cinders  from  ashes  and  economizing  fuel. 

2149.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane — Improvements 

in  pickers  for  looms.  (A  communication.) 

[From,  Gazette,  August  28.] 

Dated  19 th  June,  1857. 

1710.  Stanislas  Tranquille  Modcste  Sorcl,  10,  Ruede  La  n cry  * Paris- 
New  chemical  compositions,  producing  either  house  paint- 
ings, cement,  or  plastic  paste  to  be  moulded. 

Dated  Ath  July,  1S57. 

1870.  John  Smith,  Bradford,  Yorkshire— Improvements  in  flour- 
dressing machines. 

Dated  Ith  August,  1857.  _ i a i : _ 

2128.  Berthold  Lowissolin,  Fenchurcli-6treet — An  improvement  in 

the  manufacture  of  soap. 

2130.  John  Robinson  Scartliff,  Wolverhampton— Certain  improve- 

ments in  mathematical  instruments. 

Dated  8 th  August,  1857. 

2132.  Thomas  George  Shaw,  Dartmouth-row,  Blaokheath— Improve- 

ments in  washing  and  wringing  machines.. 

2134.  John  Langford  and  Joseph  Wilder,  Birmingham— Improve- 

ments in  signals  and  alarums. 

Dated  1 Qth  August i,  1857. 

2138.  Thomas  George  Shaw,  Dartmouth-row,  Blackhcatli — Improve- 

ments in  machinery,  for  thrashing  and  separating  wheat  and 
other  grain. 

2140.  John  Roberta,  jun.,  WhitcchapcI-rcad— Improving  the  com 

bustion  of  fuel,  and  pit) venting  the  escape  of  fuliginOus 
smoke  from  shafts  and  flues. 

2142.  Antonie  Treincschin,  King-street,  Snow-hill  — Improvements 
in  curling  tongs. 

2141.  Peter  Augustin  Godefroy,  3,  King’s  Mend-cottagos,  New  North- 

road — An  improved  method  of  desulphurizing  mineral. ma- 
tiix,  for  the  extraction  of  auriferous,  argentiferous,  and  other 
metals  contained  therein. 

Dated  11  th  August , 1857. 

2146.  Alexander  Lang,  Kintiiel  Iron  Works,  Linlithgow — Improved 

machinery  for  feeding  steam  boilers. 

2148.  William  Lycll  Groundwater,  Bridge-street,  Greenwich,  and 
Ilenry  Prince,  the  Grove,  Great  Guildford-strect,  Southwark 
— Improvements  in  pumps. 

Dated  Will  August , 1867. 

2150.  Thomas  Ilardcastlc,  Bradshaw.*  near  Bolton -lc-Moors— Im- 

provements in  machinery  for  washing  textile  fabrics. 

2151.  Robert  Wagstaff.  Mot-tram,  Longendale,  Cheshire— Certain 

improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  digging  land. 
2153.  William  James  Cantclo,  Southwark— Improvements  ip  the 
preservation  of  vegetable  matters. 


2154 

2155. 

2156. 

2157. 

2159. 

2160, 
2161. 
2162. 

2163. 

2164. 

2165. 

2166. 

2167. 

2168. 

2169. 


2171. 

2175. 


2176. 

217-7. 

2178. 

2179. 

2181. 

2183. 

2185. 

2187. 

2191, 

2193. 

2214. 

2227. 


John  „ v _ 

pLtons  for  s tea  ni  a fid  CthM*  dylind^ta/ 

Charles  Gumm,  ’Change-alley,  C ornhili^Im pr o vemefftiiin  the 
construction  of  boats.  . ( A communicat#onI ) . . . , 

Frederick  Lipscombc,  Strand  — Improvements  in  the  mode  of 
diverting  the  Loudon  sewage  frfini  the  RiV^r'  Th^ek^and'in 
• dischargi n gi t Yntd  *gfH90  lo  Ilv9  lj»noiJiDi).G 

Samuel  Draper,  Lenton,  near  Npttingbam-T-Improtein(tate  in 
the  manufacture  of  handle?  and.  fastening?  Qf^il- 

way  and  other  carriages.  “o  r ! V 

Dated  Wit  ™ OfJAVO'iq  JOB' 

William  Smitli,  Manchester— Improvements  in  making  soap. 
William  Stettinius  Clark,  133,  High  H(^hor^^mpro.v§»ieBt8 
in  liny  and  hop  pretaes.  the  same  being  applicabf^  tp  .com- 
pressing other  substances  of  a similar  hature.  (A  comhiiini- 
cation).  bogdqoiq  &m 

John  Coope  Iladdan,  Cannon-rpwr, 

ments  in  the  construction  of  railways  ,and  of  t,he  cafrkvgCs  to 
be  used  there wjth  fir  , 

John  B tick  ley  aF.d  Thomas  Wriglty;  Cnri4  Hill,  Saddle  wbrtfi — 
Improvements  in  self-acting  mules  $r  machines  fbn  6phofisig 
and  doubling.  , '■  ,C'  gBOOO'ia  3 sni' 

Hubert  Pirottc,  Liege,  Belgium—Improvcments  in  th^cpn- 
struction  of  lathes  for  boring  and  turning. 

DatcdlflthCAiigust^  l^bltiX^^  000  aJi  idl 
Archibald  Smith,  69,  Princes-street-,  Lejcnst^r-sqjiar^rp-Jm- 
provements  in  machinery  for,  and^ du  the.metfioffor 
of,  making  wire  ropes. 

Richard  Talbot,  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  And  'BeiVjanjJiri  J©fCas- 
dalo,  Wittpn,  n ea r Black bu r n— I mp r.o-vemen t3  in  lopmft;^ 
Richard  Hoc,  44,  LeadenhaU; street— Imprpv^pajmts  inj-hujlion 
boxes,  and  in  boxes  used  for  (Jarryihg  other  valuable  commo- 
dities. 

William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery -lane -^Improvements 
in  the  valve  arrangement  of  steam  and  other  engip^,k  / A 
communication).  s . . ° ?r  r _ 

Charles  Reeves,  Birmingham— Improvcihefifk'  in  ihe  fiffiitu'^ic- 
ture  of  knivos.  p f . 9fu  \'j J D9Y9V' 

Dated  Wl/i  Aiigust,  no  eal/oi 

Charles  Nightingale,  Waj-dour  street,,  Soho— ImP^ i-oyepients 
in,  and  applicable  to,  machines  fdf  tearing  or  redficin^Tags 
and  other  fabrics. 

William  Young,  qtuccn.stroet,  City-^Improvem©ntB:ia  fire- 
places or  sioves. 

Inventions  avitii  Complete  SpfecrFieATtCN. ^jr»' 
Amos  TieVce  Cbamberlain,  19,  Rue  Royale,  Parife-^Ithpi^Ve- 
ments  in  macliines  for  cutting  corks  and  other  substances. 
-^20fh  August,  ] 857, , , ' .Btfloamf 

Henry  Hodges,  New  York — Tmprovcmentsdn  the  manumetpro 
of  gunpowder.— 22nd  August,  1857. 
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METROPOLITAN  DRAINAGE. 

By  John  Lko.naiib. 

•’  Notwithstanding  that  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  drainage  of  the  metropolitan 
district,  there  are  several  most  important  points  which 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked,  some  of 
tVhich,  if  suffered  to  remain  without  a remedy,  would 
render  any  scheme  abortive.  If,  for  a moment,  we 
imagine  the  great  work  completed  in  the  way  commonly 
expected,  namely,  by  collecting  the  matter  in  a vast  system 
of  sewers,  underneath  the  metropolis. and  conveying  it  away 
by  an  open  channel,  either  to  Sea  Reach  or  the  German 
Ocean,  a little  consideration  will  soon  convince  us  that 
such  a plan  would  be  but  a miserable  half-measure,  and 
little  or  no  improvement  on  existing  arrangements.  The 
immediate,  if  not  sole  object,  of  all  improved  methods  of 
drainage  is,  avowedly,  the  health  of  the  population,  yet 
fn  the  face  of  this  it  is  proposed  to  retain  the  absurdity 

9, of  the  entire  metropolis  being  undermined  by  an  enor- 
mous extent  of  pestiferous  sewers,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  one  vast  and  interminable  cesspool,  with  the 
additional  evil  of  being  spread  over  an  immen-e  area, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  smallest  possible  space. 
Any  plan  Ought  to  be  instantly  condemned  which  does 
not  provide  an  efficient  remedy  tor  so  great  and  glaring 
an  evil,  and,  if  only  for  the  credit  of  modern  engineering, 
it  is  hoped  that  a veto  will  be  put  on  all  schemes  invol- 
ving the  perpetuation  of  such  anomalies,  which,  not- 
withstanding all  the  proposed  and  attempted  remedies, 
appear  to  be  inseparable  from  the  seWef  system  of  drainage. 

Many  and  valid  objections  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  made  against  the  practice  of  allowing  the  sewage  to 

r flow  into  the  river,  but,  without  for  a moment  advocat- 
ing such  a process  for  getting  rid  of  it,  I do  not  at  pre- 
sent see  how  the  formation  of  a new  channel  expressly 
for  its  conveyance  can  fully  remedy  the  evil.  In  the 
one  case  the  sewage  is  largely  diluted  with  water,  and 
the  offensive  smell  in  a great  measure  removed,  and  if 
conveyed  in  close  conduits  at  all  times  of  tide  into  the 
water,  it  would  be  almost  entirely  so.  But  this  is  a gain 
at  the  expense  of  the  water,  which  is  inevitably  spoiled 
by  the  admixture.  On  the  other  hand,  an  open  channel 
or  small  river,  as  it  might  be  appropriately  called,  although 
passing  through  a comparatively  uninhabited  district, 
would  be  a perpetuated  nuisance,  its  noisome  smells,  con- 
veyed by  the  varying  winds,  pervading  the  country  for 
miles  on  either  side,  and  the  shipping  and  erew3  of  all 
nations  exposed  to  a constant  and  unmitigated  abomina- 
“tlOTl." 

Another,  and  by  no  means  an  unimportant  defect  in 
the  sewer  system,  arises  from  there  being  so  very  little 
fall  to  carry  off  the  drainage,  which  can  only  be  met  by 
the  erection  of  powerful  steam  engines  to  raise  the  sewage 
to  a sufficiently  high  level  so  as  to  give  it  the  requisite 
impetus.  In  reference  to  this  part  of  the  plan  it  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  engines  must  be 
of  sufficient  power  to  deal,  not  only  with  the  proper 
sewage,  but  also  with  the  entire  surface  drainage  or  rain 
fall,  and  that,  too,  not  the  average,  but  the  greatest  and 
most  sudden  that  under  any  circumstances  might  be  ex- 
pected, hence  a much  greater  outlay  for  pumping  power 
as  well  as  other  works- would  be  required,  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  sewage  alone  were  the  matter  to  be  dealt 
with.  It  is  true  that  one  way  of  surmounting  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  provide  overflows,  by  means  of  which 
the  surplus,  beyond  a given  quantity,  might  be  discharged 
into  the  river,  but  this  is  such  a half-and-half  way  of 
dealing  with  the  case,  that  few  would  recommend  or 


adopt  it.  Besides,  if  sewers  could  once  be  dispensed  with, 
for  strictly  6ewage  purposes,  they  would  soon  become 
whoUy  unnecessary  for  surface  drainage,  as  doubtless 
channels  nearer  the  surface,  and  consequently  more 
accessible,  would  then  be  constructed  for  that  purpose. 

Again,  assuming  the  drainage  of  the  metropolis  to  be 
completed,  on  the  sewer  or  any  other  system,  and  the 
sewage  wholly  diverted  from  the  Thames,  in  what  way 
must  that  which  proceeds  from  all  the  towns  on  either 
side  of  the  river  above  London,  be  dealt  with?  Such 
places  cannot  convey  their  sewage  to  the  sea,  and  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  that  of  London  being  once  excluded 
from  the  river,  they  could  not  possibly  be  permitted  to 
continue  discharging  theirs  into  it.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  in  their  case  (which,  be  it  observed,  w’ould  apply  to 
perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  kingdom),  they  would 
have  to  devise  some  other  means  of  dealing  with  the 
nuisance,  and  that  such  means,  whatever  they  might  be, 
would  of  necessity  involve  their  keeping  it  entirely  to 
themselves.  Hence,  if  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
towns  must  of  necessity  adopt  plans  of  drainage  differing 
materially  from  that  of  the  metropolis,  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  inquire  if  there  is  not  some  plan  which  would  be 
applicable  as  w'ell  to  the  metropolitan  as  the  inland  dis- 
tricts, and  at  the  same  time,  entirely  free  from  the  de- 
fects which  I have  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  the  con- 
templated scheme  of  London  drainage? 

I am  led,  by  the  consideration  of  these  circumstances, 
to  the  conclusion  that  although  drainage  by  means  of 
sewers  would  perhaps  very  naturally  suggest  itself  as  the 
best  means  of  effecting  the  object  originally,  and  doubt- 
less two  or  three  centuries  ago  nothing  better  could  have 
been  substituted,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  so  at 
the  present  time.  It  rather  appears  to  me  that  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  a certain  plan  is  adopted,  be- 
cause it  is  found  to  some  extent  already  in  existence ; 
and  hence,  without  reflecting  what  better  could  be  done, 
we  very  naturally  slip  into  the  old  groove,  and  slide 
along  it  as  our  predecessors  have  done  before  us.  We, 
moreover,  I think,  overlook  the  circumstances  under 
which  sewers  were  in  a great  measure  originally  con- 
structed, and  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 
The  modern  introduction  of  water-closets  has  quite 
changed  the  conditions  of  town  drainage,  and  that  which 
was  formerly  the  rule,  namely,  cesspools  for  sewage,  and 
sewers  for  surface  drainage,  has  now  become  the  excep- 
tion. Had  it  been  otherwise,  doubtless  our  forefathers, 
who  prohibited  coal  from  being  used  in  the  City  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  prejudicial  to  health,  would  have 
been  equally  averse  to  poisoning  the  air  with  Sewage 
effluvia,  and  would  have  provided  some  means  of  pre- 
serving themselves  from  the  unwholesome  smells  which 
now  assail  us  on  every  side.  The  sewer  system  might 
perhaps  be  more  tolerable  if  the  means  of  preventing  the 
exhalations  arising  from  them  were  fully  available,  and 
could  at  all  times  be  depended  upon  ; but  judging  from 
what  has  so  far  been  done  or  attempted  by  means  of 
flushing,  trapped  gullies,  air  shafts,  &c.,  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  they  are  each  and  all  either  in- 
efficient, or  have  not  been  fully  or  properly  tried ; be  that, 
however,  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  they  require  more  or 
less  machinery,  constant  attention,  and  extra  care,  and 
necessarily  involve  occasional,  if  not  frequent,  failure. 

I assume,  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  sewers  of 
all  kinds  are  objectionable,  inasmuch  as,  however  con- 
structed or  managed,  they  are  detrimental  to  health,  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  to  the  senses,  and  very  imperfectly 
perform  their  functions ; and  that  when  extended  over 
so  vast  an  area  as  the  entire  metropolitan  district,  these 
disadvantages,  notwithstanding  all  known  means  of 
prevention,  would  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
and  ever  exercise  an  injurious  effect  on  the  general  health . 

As  there  appears  to  be  but  little  use  for  further  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  views  here  expressed,  I will, 
therefore,  proceed  to  suggesta  plan,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  lesscostly , would  effeetthe  object  in  view  far  more 
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efficiently,  and  provide  a remedy  for  all  the  defects  which 
have  been  pointed  out  as  inseparable  from  sewer  drainage. 

The  general  flatness  and  want  of  fall  throughout  the 
metropolitan  district.  Would,  under  any  circumstances, 
render  steam-pumping  power  indispensable.  Instead, 
however,  of  mixing  the  sewage  with  the  surface  water, 
conveying  it  through  sewers  with  just  sufficient  fall  to 
give  it  a sluggish  motion  onward,  and  then  lifting  the 
combined  mass  from  a considerable  depth  to  a sufficiently 
high  level  to  give  it  another  start,  1 propose  to  use  the 
steam-power  to  pump,  or  draw  (if  I may  so  express  my- 
self) the  sewage  only,  through  and  along  pipes,  directly 
from  the  places  where  it  is  first  formed,  and  discharge  it  by 
the  same  means  immediately  into  tanks  prepared  for  its 
reception  and  conversion  into  manure. 

The  plan  heje  proposed  would,  I think,  as  compared 
with  sewer  drainage,  possess  the  following  advantages, 
namely,  by  placing  the  pumping  machinery  as  it  ought 
to  be,  in  a low-  lying  district,  it  Would  have  the  benefit  of 
the  natural  fall  of  the  ground  ; and  in  addition,  the  effect 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  equivalent  to  a further  fall  of  at 
least  thirty  feet.  Bv  separating  the  sewage  from  the 
surface  and  having  to  pump  up  only  the  former,  a very  much 
smaller  pumping  power,  as  well  as  works  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  sewage  into  manure,  Would  be  required,  and 
the  expense  proportionately  reduced.  When  onee  com- 
pleted, the  pipes,  &c.,  for  the  collection  of  the  sewage 
would  require  vbry  little,  if  any,  attention  or  expense  for 
repairs;  or  if  required  the  work  would  be  aboveground, 
and  hence  not  unhealthy,  accessible,  and  easily  inspected, 
and  consequently  better  and  more  economically  done. 
There  would  be  no  offensive  smells,  or  noxious  effluvium 
thrown  into  the  atmosphere,  and  all  the  cost  and  trouble 
attendant  on  air-shafts  and  trapped  gullies,  ,&c.,  would 
be  saved.  There  would  be  no  periodical  cleansings 
required,  nor  any  dirty  and  disagreeable  employment 
necessary ; and  all  the  usual  provision  of  machinery, 
water,  etc.,  for  flushing  would  be  entirely  dispensed  with, 
and  the  cost  and  trouble  saved  ; and  being  self-acting,  ho 
domestic  attention  would  be  required,  nor  would  there 
be  any  available  means  of  interfering  with,  or  interrupt- 
ing its  regular  action. 

Without  entering  into  unnecessary  details  of  pumps, 
and  the  process  of  pumping,  I may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
plain that  portion  of  the  plan  which  I have  described  as 
self-acting,  and  therefore  requiring  no  domestic  atten- 
tion. This  is  a vessel,  With  which  I propose  that  every 
house,  manufactory,  &c.,  should  be  provided  for  the  re- 
ception of  all  slops  and  sewage  matter.  It  should  be 
made  of  cast-iron,  covered  With  an  immovable  grating, 
which  should  be  perforated  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  ot 
other  than  fluid  or  semi-fluid  matter,  and  provided  with 
an  inaccessible  self-acting  valve,  which,  by  means  of  a 
float,  would  open  bjr  the  flow  of  the  sewage  into  the 
vessel,  and  close  again  as  soon  as  the  flow  should  dfta'Se. 
This  vesSel  should  be  semi-globular  in  form/with  the 
grating  fastened  by  screws  to  its  upper  rim,  so  as,  to  be 
removable  if  desirable;  within  the  vessel,  and  middr  the 
grating,  is  the  copper  float,  attached  to  and  formiiig  part 
of  a small  double  beat  valve,  the  lower  face  resting  on 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  forms  a seat  for  it,  and 
the  upper  one  on  a seat  supported  by  a spindle,  which 
rests  On  the  bottom  of  the  box  beneath  the  valve.  This 
box  is  intended  to  retain  anything  which  may  be  too 
heavy  to  drawn  away  by  the  action  of  tile  pump,  and  is 
provided  with  an  opening  in  the  front,  closed  by  a bon- 
net, to  allow  of  adeess  to  it  for  occasional  clearing  out. 
The  upper  seat  of  the  vdlvc  is  supported  on  the  spindle, 
which  again  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  box',  so  as  to 
allow  a clear  and  uninterrupted  water-way  to  the  lower 
opening,  and  to  permit  bits  of  thread,  rags,  &c.,  to  pass 
without  danger  of  accumulating,  so  as  to  partially  close 
the  passage.  This  receptacle  would  be  placed  in  the 
area,  or  lowest  part  of  the  house,  and  a small  pipe  at- 
tached to  the  box  beneath,  would  lead  up  from  theiicd  to 
the  Street  main.  It  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  fea- 


ture in  the  plan  that  on  its  introduction  all  the usual 
machinery  connected  with  water-closets  might  be  en- 
tirely dispensed  with,  as  it  is  evident  that  owing  to  ttye 
sewage  being  constantly  discharged  as  fast  as  formed;  mo 
smell  whatever  could  possibly  arise  from  it,  and  a simple 
flap  valve  attached  to  the  exit  end  of  the  soil  pipe  would 
be  all  that  would  be  necessary,  and  that  merely  to  pre- 
vent draughts.  fi  > -vov.i.v  odt 

1 have  purposely  omitted  all  reference  to  the  expense 
of  carrying  out  the  plan  I propose ; not  because  1 ahi 
apprehensive  it  would  exceed  that  of  draining  bynneaius 
of  sewers,  but  because  I am  of  opinion  thatyin  a worktof 
so  much  importance,  in  a national  and  sanitary  point mf 
view,  mere  cost  ought  by  .no  means  to  lie  madeJa  primary 
consideration.  The  main  question  to  bfe  considered1  and 
decided  upon  should  be,  not  what  it  will  cost;  but  whioli 
is  the  best  and  most  effectual  Way  of  doing  if  ? Ttye 
imperfections  of  the  sewer  scheme  are  manifest  and  im- 
portant, and  our  proper  course  is  to  ascertain  how  they 
can  best  he  obviated.  mr.d  reo  sit  uriiiiw 

In  carrying  out  the  scheme,  of  pumping)  away  the 
sewage,  I should  be  disposed  to  lay  the  main  pipe  along 
the  river  side  at  about  low-water  mark,  providing  that 
in  passing  dock  entrances,  and  such-like  depressions. to 
the  shore,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  hollows!  idr 
undulations  in  the  pipes,  indeed,  this- should1  be: most 
carefully  guarded  against,  even  at  the  increased  expense 
of  carrying  the  main  inland  to  avoid  shell  places;  r ■•On 
reaching  Limehouse  I would  leave  the  liter,  andconduct 
the  main  thenceforward  along  the  Commercial  and  East 
India  Dock  roads;  until  it  reached  a large  pitede  of  gairden 
ground  called  Bromley  Marsh,  situated  on  The  western 
bank  of  the  river  Lea,  near  the  north' side  of 'the  East 
India  import  dock.  Here  1 would  place  the  grim  cl  depot 
for  the  pumping  machinery  and  the  tanks,  &h.,  toy  the 
conversion  of  the  sewage  into  manarey  from  whence  it 
would  be  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  country;  either  by 
bargtes  by  the  river,  or  by  land  by  means  of  a brandhtliine 
from  the  North  London  or  Eastern  Gorin  tibs  Itailwdpb 
The  drying  process,  which,  after  the  deodorisation  and 
settlement  had  teen  effected,  would  be  similar  to  that  in 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  would  consist  of  immfe- 
rous  shallow  tanks. or  ponds,  underneath  which  would  be 
a series  of  flues,  leading  from  a fire  placed  at  olie  eiultyby 
means  of  which  the  semi-fluid  matter  could  soon  be 
dried  to  the  consistence  of  stiff  clay.  In  this  process  no 
machinery  of  any  kind  is  required,  which  renders  it- ninth 
more  manageable  and  less  liable  to  get  out  of  ot'ddr;  <r 
Objections  would  of  course1  be  made  to  the  process1  of 
conversion  being  carried  on  so  near  town,  lrat.it  muqtbe 
borne  in  mind  that  whatever  site  might  be  chosth  for 
the  erection  of  the  works,  it  would  in  time,  by  the  mere 
increase  of  population,  become  a nuisance  ; besides;.  there 
exists  no  right  by  which  ono  part  of  the  community  can 
rid  itself  of  a nuisance  by  inflicting  it  upon  another, Iso 
that  we  arc  driven  to  the  alternative  of  dealing  witty  (our 
sewage  as  we  would  have  others  deal  with  theirs,  namely, 
keeping  it  toourselves  and  making  thebcstusc  ofit.  The 
site  pointed  out.  is.  moreover;  the  best  for  the,  northern 
part  of  London  in  other  resqreets,  inasmuch  as  it  is  suffi- 
ciently distant  from  other  buildings  as  well  a's  irotn 
London  itself,  it  lies  low,  is  convenient  for  both  land 
and  water  carriage;  and  avoids  crossing  the  tniyeb  Lea.; 

If,  then,  the  sewage,  as  Well  as  the  processes  for  Its 
conversion  into  manure,  are  to  be  retained  in  our  own 
neighbourhood,  it  is  essential  (hat  every  means  should 
be  used  for  So  conducting  the  work  as  to  remove  all'uii- 
pleasantness  from  it.  Fortunately  our  experience  justi- 
fies us  in  saj'ing  that  this  can  be  effected  by  the  lime 
process  without  difficulty,  and  if  more  were-  needed,  the 
complete  removal  of  all  deleterious  ! gaSes  might b bo 
insured  by  causing  tile  vapour  arising  from  tho  drying 
process  to  pass  through  the  fires  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  being  then  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  byl  (means 
of  high  shafts,  scarcely  anything  could  remain  which 
would  offend  the  nicest  sense.  1 may  add,  that  tho  works 
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being  under  the  control  of  a central  body,  instead  of  in- 
dividual influence,  any  regulations  for  conducting  the 
processes  with  due  care  could  be  more  easily  enforced, 
and  improvements  without  difhculty  introduced  whenever 
necessary. 

Various  and  opposite  opinions  have  frequently  been 
expressed  as  to  the  possibility  of  deriving  a profit  from 
the  conversion  of  the  sewage  into  manure.  To  me  this 
appears  to  be  utterly  beside  the  question,  and  scarcely 
deserving  a moment’s  consideration  in  association  with 
the  important  subject  of  town  drainage.  The  sewage  of 
almost  everyplace  of  any  importance  lias  now  become 
such  a nuisance,  that  it  must  sooner  or  later  be  removed 
at  almost  any  cost.  In  all  directions  around  towns,  espe- 
cially7 manufacturing  ones,  every  stream  and  rivulet  is 
polluted  with  filth,  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
poisoned  with  the  effluvium  arising  from  it,  and  so  it 
will  remain,  doubtless,  until  every  place  of  any  magni- 
tude is  by  law  compelled,  not  only  to  keep  its  drainage 
within  its  own  district,  but  also  to  deprive  it  of  its 
noxious  properties,  so  as  to  be  no  annoyance  to  the 
neighbourhood.  I am  by7  no  means  indifferent  to  the 
importance  of  economy ; I merely  submit  that  in  this 
particular  instance  it  is,  as  a primary  object,  out  of  place. 
The  general  introduction  of  town  drainage  appears  to 
me  to  be  inevitable  ; if  the  products  can  be,  disposed  of 
at  a profit,  well;  if  not,  they7  must  be  given  or  thrown 
away.  But  this  would  be  unnecessary,  as  doubtless  the 
manure  would  be  gladly  fetched  away,  if  it  would  not 
command  a price. 

I would  here  offer  a suggestion  with  the  view  of  sub- 
mitting the  plan  I propose  to  a practical  test.  There  is 
a small  district  in  the  eastern  part  of  London,  com- 
paratively cut  off  from  all  others,  namely,  the  Isle  of 
Dogs.  If,  as  I have  before  proposed,  the  main  should  be 
carried  inland  in  some  instances,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
depressions  in  the  river  shore,  caused  by7  the  increased 
depth  of  water  required  at  the  dock  entrances,  then  this 
district  would,  from  that  cause,  require  a separate  system 
of  drainage  to  itself.  This,  of  course,  would  not  be  ab- 
solutely indispensable,  but  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  the 
best  arrangement,  it  -would  offer  a very  good  opportunity 
for  giving  the  scheme  a fair  trial,  on  a small  scale,  and 
at  a moderate  expense.  This  entire  district  will  proba- 
bly in  a few  years  be  converted  into  docks,  and  sur- 
rounded by  building  yards,  manufactories,  and  ware- 
houses, so  that  any7  outlay  for  the  purpose  here  proposed, 
would  by  no  means  be  thrown  away,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
might  rather  be  expected  to  require  additions  before  the 
lapse  of  many7  years 

It  is,  1 think,  quite  possible  to  proceed  in  a much 
better  way  to  effect  the  metropolitan  drainage  than  lias 
hitherto  been  attempted.  Boards  and  Commissions  have 
so  far  effected  little  or  nothing,  notwithstanding  their 
having  been  in  existence  so  many  years ; nor  does  there 
appear  the  slightest  probability  of  their  ever  being  of 
any  use  in  the  matter.  Instead,  therefore,  of  depending 
atay  longer  on  them,  I would  advertise  for  plans,  esti- 
mates, and  tenders,  from  a few  of  our  best  and  ablest 
contractors,  accompanied  by  tenders  under  guarantee, 
at  which  they  ivould  not  only  maintain  the  works,  but 
carry  them  on  for  any  number  of  years  that  might  be 
agreed  upon.  From  these  we  should  quickly  learn  the 
best  and  most  economical  wav  of  doing  the  work. 

In  conclusion,  I would  observe  that  in  my  remarks  I 
have  only7  had  in  view  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  but 
of  course  the  reasons  and  arguments  made  use  of  would 
apply  in  precisely  the  same  way  to  the  south.  The  dis 
tricts  are  much  alike,  the  circumstances  similar,  and  the 
marshes  of  East  Greenwich  offer  the  same  facilities  for  a 
depot  as  the  Bromley  marsh  on  the  north  side ; and 
although  the  adoption  of  this  site  as  a depot  would  in- 
volve the  crossing  of  the  Ravensbourne,  this  river  is  very 
shallow  compared  with  the  dock  entrances,  and  therefore 
would  present  no  difficulty. 

9,  Mortimer -road,  St.  Jolin’s-wood. 


SALE  OF  POISONS,  &o. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  Bill  for  re- 
stricting and  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons, 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Granville,  and  amended  by  the  select  committee 
to  whom  it  was  referred.  This  Bill,  from  the 
pressure  of  other  business,  was  not  proceeded 
with,  hut  it  is  understood  that  it  will  he  re- 
introduced next  Session  : — 

Whereas  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  arsenic 
have  been  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  the  unrestricted 
sale  of  other  poisons  facilitates  the  commission  of  crime, 
and  occasions  frequent  fatal  accidents,  be  it  enacted  by 
the  Queen’s  most  excellent  majesty,  by7  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : — 

I.  Save  where  herein  otherwise  provided,  this  Act 
shall  commence  and  take  effect  from  and  after  the 

day  of 

II.  The  Act  of  the  session  holden  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  years  of  her  Majesty,  chapter  thirteen,  “ to 
regulate  the  sale  of  arsenic,”  shall  be  repealed  with  re- 
spect to  England. 

III.  In  the  construction  of  this  Act  the  word  “poison” 
shall  mean  any  drug  or  substance  mentioned  or  referred 
to  in  the  schedule  (A.)  to  this  Act. 

IV.  No  person  shall  sell  any  poison  to  any  person  who 
is  unknown  to  the  person  selling  the  poison,  unless  the 
sale  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a witness  of  full  age  who 
is  known  to  the  person  selling  the  poison,  and  to  whom 
the  purchaser  is  known,  and  who  signs  his  name,  toge- 
ther with  his  place  of  abode,  to  such  entries  as  are  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  before  the  delivery  of  the  poison  to 
the  purchaser,  and  no  person  shall  sell  poison  to  any 
person  other  than  a person  of  full  age,  unless  there  be 
produced  and  delivered  to  the  seller,  before  such  sale,  a 
written  certificate,  signed  by  a householder,  with  his 
name  and  residence,  stating  that  he  knows  the  person  for 
whose  use  the  poison  is  required,  and  that  he  believes  it 
may  be  safely7  supplied  to  him,  and  all  such  certificates 
shall  be  carefully  preserved  by  the  seller  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received. 

V.  Every  person  who  sells  any7  poison  shall  forthwith, 
and  before  the  delivery  of  the  same,  enter  or  cause  to  be 
entered,  in  a fair  and  regular  manner,  in  a book  or  books 
to  be  kept  lor  such  purpose,  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the 
schedule  (B.)  to  this  Act  or  to  the  like  effect,  a statement 
of  such  sale,  and  the  following  particulars : — - 

1 . The  date  of  the  sale  and  delivery  of  such  poison. 

2.  The  name,  surname,  and  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  poison  is  delivered. 

3.  The  name  and  quantity  of  the  poison  sold. 

4.  The  purpose  for  which  such  poison  is  stated  to  he 
required. 

into  all  of  which  circumstances  the  person  selling  such 
poison  is  hereby  required  and  authorised  to  inquire  of 
the  purchaser,  before  the  delivery  of  the  poison ; and 
such  entries  shall  in  every  case  be  signed  by7  the  person 
so  making  the  same,  and  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
poison  is  delivered,  and  (where  the  sale  is  required  to  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  a witness)  shall  also  be  signed 
by7  the  witness,  who  shall  add  liis  place  of  abode. 

VI.  No  poison  sold  in  a solid  state,  except  opium, 
shall  be  wrapped  in  paper  only,  without  a secure  cover- 
ing either  of  tinfoil  or  sheet  gutta  percha,  and  all  poison 
sold  in  a solid  state  shall  have  the  vessel,  box,  wrapper, 
or  cover,  as  the  case  may  be,  containing  such  poison,  dis- 
tinctly7 labelled  with  the  word  “ poison,”  in  conspicuous 
capital  letters,  and  with  the  name,  surname,  and  addres 
of  the  person  selling  the  poison  ; and  when  any  poison  is 
sold  in  a liquid  state,  the  bottle  containing  such  poison 
shall  be  of  blue-coloured  glass  of  a triangular  shape,  and 
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shall  be  labelled  in  conspicuous  capital  letters  “ poison,” 
and  with  the  name,  surname,  and  address  of  the  person 
selling  the  poison,  and  shall  have  the  word  “ poispn,” 
cast  or  moulded  in  raised  letters  in  the  glass  on  the  side 
of  the  bottle. 

VII.  No  person  shall  sell  any  colourless  poison  what- 
soever in  a solid  state,  unless  the  same  be,  before  the  sale 
thereof,  mixed  with  indigo,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
by  weight  of  powdered  indigo,  at  the  least,  to  thirty 
parts  by  weight  of  the  poison,  save  where  such  poison  is 
stated  by  the  purchaser  to  be  required  for  some  lawful 
purpose  for  which  such  admixture  would,  according tto 
the  representation  of  such  purchaser,  render  it  unfit,  and 
in  that  case  such  poison  maybe  sold  without  such,  ad- 
mixture. 

VIII.  No  person  shall  sell  any  colourless  poison,  ex- 
cept chloroform,  in  a liquid  state,  unless  the  same  be, 
before  the  sale  thereof,  mixed  with  such  a quantity  of:  a 
strong  solution  of  archil,  not  being  less  than  ten  minims 
by  measure  to  one  fluid  ounce  of  the  poison,  as  will  give 
the  fluid  a decided  colour,  save  where  the  poison  is 
stated  by  the  purchaser  to  be  required  for  some  lawful 
purpose,  for  which  such  admixture  would,  according  to 
the  representation  of  such  purchaser,  render  it  unfit,  in 
which  case  such  poison  may  be  sold  without  such  ad- 
mixture. 

IX.  After  the  day  of  no  person,  other* 

than  a legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  shall  sell 
any  poison  without  a licence  to  vend  drugs  granted  under 
this  Act. 

X.  For  the  granting  of  licences  and  the  examination 
of  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  licences  under  this  Act, 
six  examiners  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  her  Majesty  under 
her  sign  manual,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don, the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London,  and  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  shall  severally 
appoint  one  of  the  remaining  examiners;  and  every  ex- 
aminer appointed  by  her  Majesty  shall  hold  office  during 
her  Majesty’s  pleasure,  and  every  other  examiner  shall 
hold  office  for  such  term  as  the  body  by  whom  he  is  ap- 
pointed shall  think  fit  and  direct. 

XI.  The  examiners  shall  sit  in  London  or  elsewhere 
in  England,  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  think  fit, 
and  such  examiners,  or  any  three  of  them,  shall  from 
time  to  time  examine  persons  applying  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  proficiency  in  the  branches 
of  knowledge  requisite  to  enable  them  safely  to  vend 
drugs ; and  any  person  who  shall  pass  the  examination 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  examiners  conducting  the  ex- 
amination, or  the  majority  of  them,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a licence  to  vend  drugs,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the 
examiners  by  whom  he  may  have  been  examined,  or  by 
any  two  of  them. 

XII.  Every  person  having  carried  on  for  one  year  or 
upwards  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  business  of  a 
chemist  and  druggist,  or  of  preparing,  dispensing,  and 
vending  drugs  and  medicines  by  retail,  shall,  upon  satis- 
fying the  examiners,  or  any  two  of  such  examiners;  of 
the  fact  of  his  having  for  the  time  aforesaid  carried  on 
sucli  business,  be  entitled,  without  any  examination,  to 
such  licence  to  vend  drugs,  but  no  such  licence  granted 
without  examination  shall  be  in  force  for  more  than  fivje 
years  after  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

XIII.  There  shall  be  paid  to  such  persons  as  the  ex- 
aminers shall  appoint  to  receive  the  same,  upon  the  grant 
of  each  licence  by  such  examiners  (save  where  such 
licence  is  granted  after  examination),  a fee  of  , 
and  for  admittingany  person  to  be  examined,  save  where 
sucli  person  has  previously  received  a licence  which  will 
cease  to  be  in  force  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  like  fee  of  , and  the 
monies  received  in  respect  of  such  fees  shall  be  applied 
in  the  payment  of  such  allowances  to  the  examiners  ih 
respect  to  their  attendances  in  the  grant  of  licences  and 
in  examinations,  and  of  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
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duties  to  be  performed  under  this  Act,  as  tlm. examiners, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  otOSiate;  soalli&qia 
•lovitob  -io  Ilya  noaisq  yus'ti  tO 

XIV:  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  ibe  lawtul-.fm':  her 
Majesty;  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy  >(Oouncili))d'Bom 
time  to  time  to  reduce  the  fees  payable  as  aforesaid  afco 
such  respective  amounts  as  to  her  Majestyq  with  suchfad- 
vice  as  aforesaid,  may  seem  fit,  and  every: order  in  coun- 
cil reducing  the  said  fees  shall  be  published-  in) -the 
iMidon^GdzUteii  Aonsflo  fat  ft  srfl  rot  gbfimxf  gni 

XV.  If  any  poison  be  given  or  delivered, bjt  aBjr retail 
dealer  in  drugs  (whether  gratuitously;  or.’im  exckapgc 
for  any  other  article  or  thing)  to  any  ether- person;: Such 
gift  or  delivery  shall  for  the  purposes  .of  this/Aetncbe 
deemed  a sale,  and  all  the  provisions  and  penaltiealof 
this  Act  applicable  to  a sale  of  poison  shall  fapf>lyv4» 
such  gift  and  delivery,  and  for  the  purposes  of. this- Act 
the  person  giving  or  delivering  the  poison  shall bqdeemed. 
the  seller,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  sametas  gisranoqr 
delivered  shall  fee  deemed  the  purchaser,  noil  jsIo  i nr  ioA 

XVI.  The  provisions  hercin-before  -contained i isliall 
not 'extend  to  the  sale  of  any  medicine  required:  torfoe 
made  tip  or  Compounded  according  to;thc  prescription-of 
a legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,'  ior  Made  pp.ior 
compounded  by  a legally  qualified  medieafepfldfctitiofaer, 
or  by  a veterinary  surgeon  having  a licence  or  diploma 
from  the  Koval  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  or  to 
the  sale  of  any  patent  medicine. 

XVII.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  as  well  mem- 

bers of  the  medical  profession  as  others  rg^puld  be,  sub- 
ject to  regulations  in  respect  of  the  keeping  of  (Poisons 
and  the  delivery  of  poisonous  preparatipns' liitenjjjsjl  tor 
external  use  : ohrwtf. 

Every  person  who  keeps  for  sale  by  retail  .a*uy  poison, 
and  every  apothecary,  surgeon  apotm^ry,  .(w  hither 
member  of  the  medical  profession,  and  every  officer,  £f 
any  hospital,  infirmary,  or  dispensary,  who^^n^®!  fus 
custody  any  poisons,  shall  keep  all  sucli  pyij^hssepavated 
from  all  other  drugs  and  medicines,  and  distinctly  labelled 
with  their  names,  and  shall  keep  in  bottles  qf.blue- 
coloured  glass  all  liquid  poisons,  and  all )pt]jqiji|ip^ons 
usually  kept  in  bottles.  cViinqv  xuvi 

All  liquid  medicines  intended  for  yxlernal,  U,seyj%and 
consisting  of  or  containing  any  poison,  shall  befSyjdland 
delivered  in  bottles  of  blue-coloured  glass,  and  of  a 
triangular  shape,  and  labelled  in  conspicuous  capital 
letters  “ poison,”  or  “ for  external  use the  word  “poi- 
son” or  the  words  “ for  external  use”  being,, .also  cast  or 
moulded  in  raised  letters  in,  the  glass  on-tfie-sidc^futhe 
bottle. 

XVIII.  The  examiners  under  this  Act,  or  any  two  of 
them , or  any  person  or  persons  appointed  by  writing  under 
the  bands  of  two  or  more  of  such  examiners  ^Olv;jtf)is 
purpose,  shall  have  full  power  from  tiiftC  to  ^ifiiC'at 
reasonable  times  in  the  daytime  to  enter  and  search  any 
shop  or  place  where  any  drugs  or  medicines,  simple  or 
compounded,  are  sold  by  retail,  to  ascertain  that  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  concerning  the  keeping  of  poisons 
separate  from  other  drugs  and  the  labelling  of  thb  same 
arC  duly  observed. 

XIX.  If  any  person  sell  any  poison,  save  as  authorised 
by  this  Act; 

Or  deliver  the  same  without  having  made  and  signed 
the  entries  herety  required  on  such  sale,  or  without 
having  obtained  such  signatures  to  such  entries  as  are 
required  by  this  Act,  or  without  complying  with  all  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  in  relation  to  the  sale  ot  such 
poison ; 

Or  if  any  person  purchasing  the  poison  give  false  in- 
formation to  the  person  selling  the  same  Iff  relation  to 
the  particulars  which  such  last-mentioned  person  iff  .hereby 
authorized  to  inquire  into  of  such  purchaser,  or  procure, 
by  a false  certificate  or  other  false  pretence,  such,  poison, 
or  procure  by  false  pretences  a certificate  for  tho.purehase 
of  poison  ; 

Or  if  any  person  sign  his  nameAs  aforesaid  as  a witness 
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to  a"  sale  of  poison  -to  a person  ^unknown  to  the  person  so 
signlttgi-as  a witness ; rmtov.-  >?■  . M v | 

Or  it  any  person  sell  or  deliver  any  liquid  intended  for 
external  use,  and  containing  any  poison,  otherwise  than 
insuclli  a bottle  ofcdloured  glass  as  aforesaid,  and  label  ed 
<afe  hforesald  slde^eq  aost  srii  ootrbo'i  of  < 
brBfesry  .person  so  offending  shall  for  every  such  offence, 
upon  a summary  conviction  of  the  same  before  two 
Justices  of 'the  Peace,  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceed- 
ing pounds  for  the  first  offence,  and  to  a penalty 

motrexceeding:  pounds  for  the  second  or  any  sub- 
sequent offence  ;ytar;ofrnterg  T&rfted  , . )fV| 

ri  And' every?  person  so  Convicted  of  such  offence  more 
than  twice,’  shall  for  the  third  and  for  every  subsequent 
offence,  upon  a summary  conviction  of  the  same  before 
twolduBtibeB  of  the  Peace,:  bo  liable  to  a penalty  of 

And  if  the  person  selling  or  delivering  any  poison,  or 
any-  liquid  intended  for  external  use,  and  containing] 
poison,  without  complying  with  all  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  in  relation  to  the  sale  or  delivery  thereof,  be  an  ap-! 
prentice  or “servant  acting  on  behalf  of  his  master,  them 
the?  mastery  ?«m  whose  behalf  the  sale  or  delivery  is  made,! 
asavell  as-such  apprentice  or  servant,,  shall  be  liable  to 
the' penalty  imposed  by  this  Act  in  respect  of  the  offenep. 

: ?X’X'.  Thjg  Act  shall  extend  only  to  England. 
jGtnolqib  to  oonooif  a •■rnivarf  goatm/e  vim'mtor  a yd  -to 
OI  to  (gnosgTixS  yrantToteV  to  evnlloO  IjsvoH  odf  mo'il 
S CH  EDUM$r  j^p  .f 

-mom  flow  ee  isdt  tn^fesrpEajtfcfi(^6)iT3dv/  hft  II 7 

Arsenic  and  its  compounds. 

Corrosive  sublimate  and  its  solution. 

The  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids  and  their  salts.' 

.Prussic  acid. 

Cyanides  of  potassium. 

Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  any  mixture  con, 
taining  it. 

Cantharides. 

J Aconite  and  its  preparations. 

Opium,  crude  or  in  tihetui'e.  extract  or  powder. 

Chloroform.;  ni  qaenTTl 

Oxalic  acid  and  salt  of  sorrel. 

Nux  vomica. 

Tartarised  antimony  and  its  solution. 

' Coculus  Indicus. 

s to  ons  asslg  DSTaoIoo-ardd  to  aaffiod  nr  beTovffsb 
lafiqao  anonoiqaaoo  (Me  sMijsde 


0 

Bate  of -Sale* 
and  Delivery. 

cHw 

Name  and 
Surname 
of  Pur- 
chaser. 

Purchaser^ 
Place  of 
Abode  and 
Occupation. 

/.a  lot  ^ ■> 

Name  and 
Quantity  of 
Poison  sold. 

Purpose 
for  which 
required. 

Name  of  Person 
giving 
Certificate. 

tsbcfj  grin! 

Saturday, 

. Sept.  56, 

1 (-56, 

10.30  Aim. 

TTenry 

Holmes. 

wnrarbr 

27.  Snows 
Fields, Ber- 
mondsey ; 
Shoemaker 

uo.V'S’j 

Arsenic 
Mb.,  co- 
loured blue 
with  indigo 

For  de- 
stroying 
Rats 

and  Mice. 

James  Paget, 
incumbent  o 
St.  Olave’s, 
Bermondsey. 

- ? 0 { Signature  of  Purchaser. ) (Signature  of  Witness.) 

• Henry  Holmes.  . . John  Sims, 

26,  Tooley, -street, 
Southwark. 

(Signature  of  Vendor.) 

buiiaxa  hrt a gharr  ^ utlVi0'61' ..Edwards, 
iiiodfiw  to  alisa 

sm  ee  ashfaVd  1.8,  King-street,  V* 

Southwark.  J 

* Address  unnecessary  if  placed  on  article  sold. 


During  the  week  ending  5th  September,  1857,  the  visi- 
tors have  been  as  follows : — On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Saturday,  free  days  8,566:  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
free  evenings  6,015.  On  the  three  students’  days  (ad- 
mission to  the  public  6d.),  330;  one  students’  evening, 
Wednesday,  100.  Total,  10,011, 


OCEAN  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  following  remarks,  by  Lieut.  Brooke,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  will  not  be  uninteresting  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  subject  is  occupying  so  much  of 
the  public  attention  : — 

“ There  are  some  who  doubt  the  possibility  of  laying 
a telegraph  cable  across  the  Atlantic.  1 think  it  may  be 
easily  shown,  however,  that  the  eventual  accomplishment 
of  the  project  is  much  within  the  limits  of  probability. 
It'  is  true  that  we  have  but  little  experience  in  this  kind 
of  engineering ; yet  in  kindred  branches  there  have  been 
many  interesting  facts  developed  bearing  directly  upon 
this  subject.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  not  unfre- 
quently  four  or  five  miles  of  small  twine,  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  have  been  veered  into  and 
dragged  by  heavy  weights  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ; and 
that  in  some  instances  these  lines  have  been  recovered 
from  a depth  of  nearly  four  miles. 

“ Suppose  that,  without  attaching  weights,  you  were 
to  pay  this?  twine  freely  out,  and  to  run  on  with  the 
ship  ; you  might  go  from  New  York  to  Ireland,  and  if 
the  line  were  slack  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of 
diverse  currents,  it  would  be  unbroken.  This  twine 
would  require  no  regulating  machinery  j hut  it  would 
scarcely  sink  to  the  bottom. 

“Now,  in  some  experiments  in  the  Gulf  Stream, 
under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  Walsh,  six  miles  of  steel 
wire  were  veered  out,  and  much  of  it  was  recovered 
before  breaking.  You  might,  then,  but  for  its  too  rapid 
descent,  span  the  ocean  with  a wire  ; it  would  reach  the 
bottom  quickly,  but  would  require  the  most  minute 
attention  and  various  appliances  to  regulate  its  velocity 
and  to  guard  against  waste.  So  that  what  we  require  is, 
to  combine,  as  it  were,  the  strength  of  iron  with  the 
lightness  of  twine ; to  construct  a cable  that  may  be 
strewn  upon  the  water,  to  find  its  way  slowly  to  the 
bottom  while  the  ship  runs  at  her  highest  rate  of  speed. 
Thus  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  descent  of  the  cable 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  tendency  to  slide  away  dimin- 
ished. This  most  favourable  of  all  conditions  is  only 
limited  by  the  probable  strain  arising  from  the  action  of 
unequal  currents. 

; A Gutta  pereha,  the  insulating  material,  affords  a ready 
means  of  diminishing  the  specific  gravity  of  wire  cable. 
It  is  true  that,  in  adding  gutta  perclia,  the  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  these  currents  will  be  increased  ; 
but  there  is  evidence  of  their  absence  at  the  depth  of  a 
thousand  fathoms  : this  we  learn  by  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  specimens  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
But  apart  from  this,  there  is  a compensation  afforded  by 
the  movement  of  the  cable  itself — it  will  sink  in  the 
direction  of  its  inclination ; in  other  words,  it  will  run 
away  from  the  ship  in  opposition  to  her  course,  and  this 
retreating  of  the  cable  may  be  termed  its  “ back  set.”  It 
is  evident  that,  while  this  action  tends  to  waste  the 
cable,  it  will  more  than  supply  the  demand  of  the  cur- 
rent. This  back  set,  which,  with  a heavy  cable,  presents 
the  most  serious  obstacle,  with  a lighter  one  becomes  an 
element  of  success.  It  is  the  opinion  of  several  eminent 
men  that  the  simple  copper  wire,  clothed  with  gutta 
pereha,  most  nearly  fulfils  the  required  conditions.  But 
there  are  certain  contingencies,  liability  to  abrasion,  from 
the  rolling  of  the  ship  and  in  veering  ; it  would  even  be 
endangered  by  the  heel  of  a boot ; a hungry  shark  would 
cut  it  in  an  instant ; therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  gutta  pereha. 

“ The  cable  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  is 
composed,  of  seven  copper  conducting  wires  coated  with 
gutta  pereha,  forming  a core  which  supports  in  spiral 
coil  some  seventeen  twisted  strands  of  iron  wire,  each 
composed  of  several  smaller  wires. 

“It  remains  to  be  seen,  in  practice,  whether  these 
various  materials  have  been  most  advantageously  com- 
bined. 

“ Suppose  that  the  copper  and  iron  wires  were  straight 
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and  parallel ; in  that  ease,  since  the  relative  ductility  of 
these  metals  is  about  as  four  to  live  in  favour  of  tire 
copper,  the  iron  wires  would  practically  bear  the  strain, 
relieving  the  copper,  and  this  without  regard  to  change 
of  form  in  the  core  of  gutta  percha.  But  in  the  cable 
now  in  process  of  manufacture,  the  outer  wires  make  two 
whole  turns  to  the  foot.  It  becomes,  then,  a serious 
question,  whether  by  strain,  or  the  pressure  of  five  of  six 
thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  the  core  will  be 
compressed  or  altered  in  form.  The  water  penetrating 
between  the  iron  wires  will  surround  each  part  of  the 
cable,  and  oil  them,  individually,  exert  its  powers  of 
compression  ; if  the  gutta  percha  yields,  the  iron  wires 
will  become  loose — will  extend — and  the  strain  will  come 
on  the  straight  copper,  drawing  it.  and  although  it  may 
yield  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  length  without  breaking, 
any  such  process  involves  risk. 

“ It  is  stated  that  india-rubber  is  less  compressible  than 
water;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  gutta  percha  resem- 
bles it  in  that  respect  as  well  as  ill  some  others.  But 
this  comparative  incompressibility  of  india-rubber  is  only 
observed  when  that  substance  is  entirely  immersed;  but 
parts  of  tire  cable  will  be  above  water,  and  as  gutta 
percha  is  of  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  water, 
its  longitudinal  extension,  granting  it  incompressible, 
will  chiefly  be  restrained  by  adherence  to  the  copper 
wires  ; the  outer  spiral  wires  will  in  some  degree  elongate 
with  the  gutta  percha. 

“ In  its  perfect  form,  this  cable  possesses  flexibility, 
lightness,  and  great  strength  ; it  might  be  lighter  with 
advantage.  To  say'  that  a cable  will  support  six  or 
seven  miles  of  its  length  when  suspended  in  still  water, 
conveys  but  a very  general  notion  of  its  adaptability  ; 
for  a rope,  of  specific  gravity  nearly  that  of  water,  would 
support  many  more  miles  of  its  length  when  so  sus- 
pended. We  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact,  that 
the  cable  is  to  a certain  extent  to  be  dragged  laterally 
through  the  water,  the  resistance  from  this  source  will 
exhibit  it-elf  in  the  sliding  astern,  or  back-set,  before 
alluded  to. 

“ It  is  this  tendency  of  the  cable  to  run  in  the  direc- 
tion of  inclination,  which  will  render  the  operation  of 
laying  it  difficult.  Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  to  ar- 
range the  regulating  machinery  so  as  to  indicate  con- 
stantly' the  strain  upon  tire  cable,  and  then  to  veer  no 
more  than  safety  demands. 

“ It  has  been  observed  in  deep-sea  sounding,  that  the 
lines  have  a tendency'  to  twist,  probably  in  part  due  to  the 
spiral  character  of  their  surface  : it  is  usual,  therefore,  to 
attach  Swivels  to  them:  the  conducting  wire  does  not 
admit  of  such  an  appliance.  The  smooth  and  unbroken 
spirals  of  the  wire  cable  affording  an  easy  passage  to  the 
water,  it  is  to  be  anticipated  that,  as  mile  after  mile  Of 
this  cable  goes  down  it  Will  twist,- — the  turns  will  follow 
the  ship  and  accumulate.  But  this  prejudicial  result 
may  be  modified  by  coiling  tire  cable  on  board  With  re- 
ference to  the  resulting  turns;  and  this  application, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recognised,  makes 
useful  disposition  of  these  coil  turns,  rendering  it  un- 
necessary to  complicate  the  arrangement  of  the  cable  on 
board  by'  attempts  to  avoid  or  destroy  them. 

“ The  character  of  the  curve  assumed  by  the  cable  on 
its  way  to  the  bottom,  will  depend  upon  the  velocity  of 
its  descent  and  the  speed  of  the  ship. 

“If  the  cable,  when  extended  horizontally  upon  the 
water,  sinks  faster  than  the  ship  runs,  the  convexity  of 
its  curve  will  be  towards  the  bottom;  the  upper  portion, 
nearly  vertical,  will  descend  more  directly’,  and  therefore 
more  rapidly',  towards  the  bottom;  the  lower  portion 
will,  consequently',  be  deposited  in  waves  upon  the 
bottom. 

“ But.  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a cable  which,  when 
laid  horizontally'  upon  the  water,  will  descend  less 
rapidly  than  the  ship  advances. 

“ That  we  suspend  this  cable  vertically  from  the  ves- 
sel, at  position  1,  (see  diagram,)  its  lower  portion  fixed 


on  the  bottom  at  0;  and  that,  then  checking  the  cable, 
to  prevent  waste,  the  ship  moves  off  at  perhaps  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  an  hour. 


I 2 3 f””’  5 6 


“ It  is  obvious  that,  as  her  dragging  fored  is  applied  h'i 
right  angles  to  the  vertically  suspended  Cable,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  water  will  cause  it  to  assume  a curve, ,(Q,2J 
its  concavity  towards  the  bottom.  Now,  as  the  vessel 
runs  on  from  position  2 to  3 and  4„  constantly  checking 
the  cable  to  prevent  its  running  right  down,  the  angle 
will  become  less  and  less,  until  the  dragging  force  of  the 
ship  will  be  exerted  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  cable  itself, 
(0.4.)  Then  the  gravity  of  the  cable  coming  into  pldy, 
carries  it  by  this  line,  so  that  its  Convexity  is  t'OWkftfs 
the  bottom,  (0.5.)  But  the  upper  portion  of  the 'cttble, 
which  is  being  continually  paid  out  from  the  ship,  sink- 
ing with  a lower  velocity  than  the  ship’s  rate,  will  still 
present  its  concavity' towards  the  bottom,  (.0.(5,)  fthpri5 
will  be  a wave  in  the  cable,  and  this  /wave,  will  exist, 
whether  -we  start  as  supposed,  with  a cable  suspended 
vertically,  or  simply  inclined,  so  long  as  it  is  checked  on 
board  the  ship.  And  this  checking  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  except  in  the  case  of  a cable  much  lighter  than 
that  of  the  Atlantic  Company'. 

“This  wave  would,  under  Certain  conditions,  etittse 
the  exhibition  of  singular  variations  in  intensity  of  tjib 
strain  upon  the  cable. 

“If,  for  instance,  the  speed  of  the  ship  be  reduced, 
more  or  less  suddenly,  to  less  than  the  sinking  velocity 
of  the  cable,  the  wave  will  travel  towards  the  ship,  and 
the  strain  will  be  reduced  in  an  extraordinary  degree, ; 
but,  a moment  after,  the  cable,  assuming  the  catenary 
(0.6),  will  exert  a tremendous  power.  It  would  then  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  without  at- 
tempting to  arrest  the  cable,  until  a considerable  portion 
had  been  laid  more  horizontally’  upon  the  water,  and  the 
wave  thus  re-established.  When  we  consider  the  great 
velocity  of  such  a running  out,  we  may  fear  fatal  acci- 
dents as  well  as  waste.  And  as  we  are  impressed,  with 
the  importance  of  attaching  an  indicator  of  intehsity  of 
strain  to  the  regulating  machinery,  this  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  employment  of  elliptical  springs,  so 
applied  as  to  receive  from  the  axle  of  the  drum,  of  drums, 
the  strain  of  the  cable. 

“ Two  such  springs,  furnished  with  graduated,  scales 
of  compression,  and  applied,  one  to  each  end  of  the  a,\le 
or  axles,  would,  if  the  cable  were  limited  to  an  interme- 
diate space  on  the  drum  between  them,  show,  by  t lie 
sum  of  their  indications,  the  strain  of  the  cable,  except- 
ing that  small  portion  applied  in  opposition  to  prevent 
the  cable  from  rendering  around  the  drums. 

“ r\s,  m using  drums,  the  protecting  wire  Sometimes 
cuts  through  the  gutta  percha,  it  would  perhaps  be  prOjier 
to  score  the  drums  in  such  a manner,  that  along  flip  line 
of  bearing  the  convex  surface  of  the  cable,  lying  in  a 
close-fitting  groove,  would  be  generally’  supported ; the 
power  to  cut,  would  not  then  be  concentrated  in  any 
single  wire,  but  would  be  divided  among  them  all. 

“ It  seems  preferable,  in  constructing  a telegraph 
cable,  to  arrange  (he  strengthening  and  protecting  wires 
straight,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  copper  conducting 
wires,  the  latter  slightly  sinuous;  and  to  cover  the 
whole  with  an  external  coating  of  gutta  percha,  or  other 
similar  material,  which  would  bind  them  together,  and 
prevent  their  cutting  the  insulating  core,  which,  as 
before  remarked,  sometimes  happens  with  heavy  cables. 
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“ The  present  cablfe  may  not  be  suciiessfully  laid,  but 
the  eventual  accomplishment  of  this  great  enterprise'  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.” 


GUTTA  PERCHA  FOR  TELEGRAPHIC 
PURPOSES. 

The  following  letter,  from  Sir  W.  B.  O’Shaughnessy, 
relates  to  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  heat  in  impairing  ■ 
the  efficiency  of  submarine  cables,  such  as  that  lately  | 
constructed  for  the  Atlantic  Telegraph; — ■ 

••  Siu. — I observe  with  surprise  a statement  from  the  Gutta 
Pfcrch a Company  in  The  Times  of  this  morning,  that  ‘ large 
quantities  of  gutta  percha  covered  telegraph  wire  have  been 
Shipped  to  various  Indian  ports,  and  never,  to  our  knowledge, 
has  the  slightest  damage  occurred. 

“ I regret  much  to  he  constrained  to  adduce  facts  at  variance 
with  this  statement. 

“In  1853  the  East  India  Company  serif  out  to  India,  in 
Sailing  vess'eltq  700  miles'  ot  gutta  percha  coveted  wire,  riiMe 
try  the  company  who  address  you,  and  packed  by  them  in  solid 
deal  cases.  On  opening  these  cases  in  India,  some  weeks  alter 
arrival  ill  the  cold  season,  and  without  any  exposure  in  the 
interval,  it  was  found  that  the  copper  wire  had  in  ninny  places 
been  forced  through. the  gutta  percha,  which  bore  evident  marks 
of  softening  by  heat. 

, “ We  further  found  that  a still  more  serious  change  had  t aken 
place  partially,  and  was  in  rapid  progress,  by  which  the  gutta 
peicha  became  brittle,  broke  off  from  the  wife  whenever  bent, 
arid  lost  all  its  insulating  power.  This  change  had  occurred 
within  the  unopened  cases.  To' save  as  rnuch  al  possible  ofthe 
wire  we  coated  about  200  miles  with  tarred  yarn,  and  this  ar- 
rested the  change  for  a time.  Still,  eventually  we  had  to  con- 
demn as  useless  about  500  miles  of  the  wire. 

“ These  facts  have  been  reported  officially  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  to  the  East,  India  Company,  and  ha,ye  been 
corpmunicated.by  myself  personally  to  Mr.  Statham,  the  res- 
pected manager  of  the  Gutta  Percha  Company’s  works.  His 
illness  and  absence  from  London  have,  doubtless,  been  the  cause 
ofthe  Gutta  Percha  Company  advancing,  without  full  know- 
ledge of'  the  circumstances,  the  statement  which  appeared 
this  morning.  I am  quite  certain  that  they  would  not  wilfully 
mislead  the  public  on  a matter  of  fact,  whether  trivial  Or  im- 
portant. 

The  change  in  the  gutta  percha  from  the  plastic  to  the 
brittle  state  is  the  effect  of  oxidation.  This  is  proved  by  tut 
elaborate  series,  of,  analyses  made,  at,  my  request,  by  Professor 
Hoffman,  of  the  Jtnyal  College  of , Chemistry,  on  samples  of  the 
gutta  percha  which  had  been  altered  in  India, 

“ Gutta  percha  in  its  natural  state  contains — 


Carbon  ...  ...  ...  ...  8810 

Hydrogen  ...  ...  ...  ...  12 ‘40 

“ Vlien  altered  by  prolonged  heat  and  keeping,  (this  in  cases 
not  even  once  opened),  two  substances  are  formed,  containing — 

No.  t . No. 

Carbon  ...  ...  ...  tV : -79  ...  GT'70 

Hydrogen  ...  ...  9 20  ...  1 0 *09  1 

Oxygen  ...  ...  ...  27i9'2  ...  22-20 


“ These  substances  are  totally  useless  as  insulators.  Wire 
surrounded  by  guttapercha  thus  altered  must  be  considered, 
electrically,  as  so  much  uncoated  metal. 

“The  tacts  now  published  give  a1  warning  which  should  not 
he  neglected.  If  ignored,  or  lightly  valued,  the  result  will 
be  great  loss  of  capital  and  infinite  disappointment  to  the  com- 
munity. I have  done  my  duty,  without  bias  or  prejudice,  in 
making  this  communication  to  all  the  parties  concerned, 
although  I am  well  aware  that  I might  better  consult  my  pwn 
comfort  by  remaining  altogether  silent. 

“ I wish  it,  however,  to  he  clearly  understood  that  I consider 
it  quite  practicable  to  send  out  the  Atlantic  cable,  in  suitable 
vessels,  arid  with  special  appliances,  without  much  risk  from  the 
causes  of  injury  above  described.  My  object  is  at  prCsbrit  to 
warn  those  concerned  not  to  send  it  out  in  the  Atjarncmson.  or 
in  ignorance  ot  the  facts  described,  arid  neglecting  the  precau- 
tions these,  facts  suggest.  Further,  I see  no  difficulty  in 
manufacturing  a cable  in  which  the  tendency  to  oxidation  arid 
spontaneous  heating,  and  the  influence  of  heat  from  external 
causes,  may  both  he  effectually  counteracted. 

“ I am,  Sir,  j-our  obedient  servant, 

“W.  B.  O’SH  ATJ  G 1 1 N ESSY , 
u Chief  Superintendent  of  Telegraphs  in  India. 

“ 265,  Gresham- house,  Broad-Street,  Sept.  5." 


CULTIVATION  OF  TRUFFLES. 

31.  Martin  Ravel,  of  Montagnac,  near  Iliez  (Basses 
Alpe/s),  tl>e  author  of  a pamphlet  on  this  subject,  of 
which  an  abstract  appeared  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Journal (*  lias  just,  jssped  a , circular  to,  the  effect,  that  he 
is  prepared,  to  ■ supply  the  acorns  of  the  truffle  oak,  at  a 
moderate  price,  to  those  desirous  of  attempting  to  carry 
his  method  into  practice. 

The  only  kinds  of  soil , suitable  for  this  purpose  are 
those,  of  £ calcareous  or  /sandy  nature,  where  the  acorns 
are  to  be  sown  in  the  manner  described  by  M.  Ravel, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  yeav/s  he  considers  that  the  oaks 
will  be  ready  for  the  application  of  the  larvae  of  the 
“ Iruffigene”  fly,  which,  ire  will  then  bo  ready  to  supply 
to  purchasers  of  the  acorns, , 

Orders  must  lie  sent  to  him  not,  later  than  thy  month 
of  , October,  in  order  tjia.t  they  may  be  executed  imme- 
diately aftyr  the  jail  ofthe  acorns,  which  should  be  sown 
gs  soon  as  they  are  received. 


TURBINES. 


The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Scientific  Ariieri- 
caH : — - 

“ In  1816,  3Ir.  Boyden,  known  as  a very,  successful 
designer  of  Fourneyron  turbines,  entered  into  a contract 
with  the  .Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  by 
which  he  undertook  to  convey  to,  them  hispatentrights 
for  important  improvements  in  turbines  for  a sufficient 
number  and  size  to  use  a specified  amount  of  water,  and 
to  fqrnish  designs  and  superintend  the  construction  of  , the 
sytne.  The  corporation  was  to  pay  the  expense  of  mea- 
suring the  ,water  used  bv,  and,  the  poyver  derived  from, 
the  turbines,  and  if  the  power  obtained  was  seventy-six 
pei'  cent,  of  the  power  of  the  water  expended,  two  thou- 
sand dollars  was  to  be  paid , and  for  every  one  per  cent, 
above  seventy-six,  a further  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  Misunderstandings  arose  between  Mr. 
Boyden  and  the  officers  of  the  corporation,  and  it-  was  not 
until  the  summer  of  !85l  that  one  of  the  turbines  was 
tested.  The  apparatus  for  testing  consisted  of  a friction 
pulley  and  brake,  constituting  a Prony  Dynamometer  for 
measuring  the  power  furnished  ,by  the  turbine,  and  of  a 
weir  to  gauge  the  quantity  of  water  expended.  The 
principal  difficulty  lay,  in  computing  the  flow  over  the 
weir,  or,  in  other  words,  in  measuring  the  quantity  of 
water  used.  In  the  absence  of  positive  proof,  the  parties 
were  not  able  to  agree  upon  a formula  for  computing 
tills,  and,  of  course,  could  not  agree  as  to  the  per  eentage 
of  useful  effect  furnished  by  the,  turbine  on  which  de- 
pended Mr.  Boyden’s  compensation.  The  . contract 
provided  that  each  of  the  turbines  should  be  tested,  but 
the  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills  found  that  to  test  more  than 
one  would  subject  them  to  great  inconvenience,  if  not 
loss,  and  declined  testing  more  than  one.  Mr.  Boyden, 
however,  insisted  on  his  rights  under  the  contract-.  The 
natural  result  of  this  state  of  things  was  a suit  at  law, 
brought  by  Boyden  against  the  corporation,  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachusetts.  Tlie  case  came  on  for 
trial  in  Boston,  in  January,  1356,  but  very  little  progress 
hail  been  made,  before  the  judge  came  to  the  conclusion, 
which  lie  stated  emphatically,  that  a board  of  competent 
referees  would  be  a more  suitable  tribunal  than  a judge 
and  jury.  A reference  was  accordingly  agreed  to  by  the 
parties,  the  referees  being  Joel  Parker,  Professor  of  Law 
in  Cambridge  University  ; Benjamin  Peirce,  Professor  of 
Astronomy  and  Mathematics  in  the  same  institution,  and 
James  B.  Francis,  the  experienced  hydraulic . engineer, 
of  Lowell.  Eminent  counsel  were  employed  by  both 
parties,  and  a most  thorough  investigation  was  had 
before  the , referees.  It  was  claimed  for  Boyden  that  the 
turbine  tested  was  96  per  cent-. ; this  was  attempted  to 


* Sec  page  638. 
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bo  proved  by  the  experiments,  and  also  by  a prodigious  I 
mass  of  calculations  based  upon  very  profound  mathe-  | 
matical  principles,  by  which,  from  the  form,  dimensions, 
and  motion  of  the  turbine,  it  was  attempted  to  ascertain 
exactly  the  quantity  of  water  discharged.  These  calcu- 
lations were  made  by  Mr.  Hoyden  and  his  assistants,  at  a 
cost  to  him  of  over  5,000  dollars,  which  it  was  claimed 
should  be  reimbursed  to  him  by  tire  corporation.  His 
whole  claim  was  about  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  besides 
damages  for  breach  of  contract. 

“ On  the  part  of  the  company  it  was  contended  that 
the  per  eentage  did  not  exceed  SS  1-2  per  cent.,  that 
being  the  result  obtained  by  their  engineer,  who  used  the 
formula  most  suitable  according  to  his  views,  fOr  com- 
puting the  flow  over  the  weir;  they  objected,  also,  on 
several  grounds,  to  paying  the  5,000  dollars  for  the  cal- 
culations, and  also  to  paying  damages  for  breach  of  con- 
tract. 

“The  referees  awarded  Boyden  about  16,000  dollars, 
and  costs  of  court  and  reference,  but  made  no  award  as 
to  the  percentage  furnished  by  the  turbine.  The  actual 
economy  of  the  wheel — -undoubtedly  one  of  the  best,  and 
probably  the  very  best,  adapted  to  its  work  of  any  ever 
constructed — will  therefore  always  remain  an  open  ques- 
tion, the  maker  claiming  96  arid  the  user  acknowledging 
88  1-2  per  cent.” 


PRODUCTIONS  OF  JAPAN. 

The  Mohiteur  states  that  “ the  Expedition  under  Com- 
modore Perry,  in  the  China  and  Japan  Seas,  has  brought 
back  information  throwing  a new  light  on  these  coun- 
tries. There  is  now  a treaty  of  commerce  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to 
know  the  principal  productions  of  the  former  of  the  two 
countries. 

“ The  mineral  riches  of  Japan  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — Gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
coal,  sulphur  in  a native  state,  and  precious  stones. 
Gold  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  and  in  large 
quantities,  for  in  the  space  of  sixty  years  Holland  alone 
has  received  from  that  country  * old  to  the  value  of  from 
625  to  1,250  millions,  Mines  of  silver  are  quite  as  nu- 
merous as  those  of  gold.  The  Portuguese,  when  they 
had  the  monopoly  of  Japanese  commerce,  exported  that 
metal  in  one  year  to  the  value  of  15  million  francs. 
Copper  abounds  in  the  Japanese  Islands;  the  natives 
purify  it,  and  cast  it  into  cylinders  about  a foot  long  and 
one  inch  in  diameter;  but  the  inferior  qualities  they 
simply  cast  into  round-shaped  pigs  or  blocks.  It  is  said 
that  mercury  is  abundant  in  Japan,  hut  up  to  the  present 
time  it  does  not  appear.. to  have  been  exported.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  lead.  Tin,  which  has  been  found 
in  this  country  in  small  quantities,  is  so  beautifully 
white  as  to  resemble  silver;  hut  as  the  Japanese  attach 
hut  little  value  to  this  metal,  and  make  no  point  of 
searching  for  it,  they  are  ignorant  how  far  it  is  abundant 
or  not. 

“ Iron  is  found  in  three  of  the  provinces  of  Japan,  and 
it  probably  exists  in  the  others.  The  Japanese  understand 
the  treatment  of  the  ore,  and  the  iron  obtained  Is  of 
superior  quality.  They  make  a cast  steel  from  it,  the 
temper  of  which  is  not  surpassed.  The  coal  of  Japan  as 
an  article  of  export,1  Is  capable  of  becoming  a larger 
source  of  profit  than  any  of  the  minerals  before  men- 
tioned. In  such  a volcanic  country  as  this  it  would  be 
expected  that  native  sulphur  would  he  found  in  abund- 
ance. In  some  places  it  is  found  in  beds  of  great  thick- 
ness and  breadth,  and  may  lie  dug  up  as  easily  as  sand. 
The  Japanese  Government  derive  a considerable  revenue 
from  tliis  mineral.  Diamonds  have  hitherto  not  peen 
found,  but  agates,  cornelians,  and  jasper  stones  of  great 
beauty  are  abundant.  As,  however,  the  Japanese'  are 
not  versed  in  the  working  of  stones,  there  are  no  precise 
accounts  of  the  resources  of  the  empire  in  this  direction, 


“ Pearl  fishing  is  carried  on  on  nearly  all  the  coasts, 
and  the  pearls  are  mostly  large,  aildbf  fine  quality.  The 
Chinese  have  taught  the  Japanese  the  value  of  their 
pearls  by  offering  high  prices  for  those  of  the  finest 
water.  Among  the  articles  of  export;  motlief  of  pearl, 
coral,  and  ambergris  must  not  be  forgotteii;’’  - 

- ■ " bins 

, ! 55feBg3HBBgB3fi5ggi;  find  .buss’/ 

SOUTH 

Under  this  designation  a number  of  useful  and  valuable 
fibres  have  been  lately  introduced1  into  England  from  Cape 
Colony.  They  are  the  product  Of  various  tracts  of1 country 
lying  adjacent  to  Cape  Toum, : Algoa  Bay,  Graham’s 
Town,  and  other  South  African  ports.  Of  these  fibfes 
the  principal  is  that  which  is  knMvri  'to1  botanists  and 
scientific  travellers  as  Juncus  serratus,  but  locally’as  the 
Palmet.  The  products  of  this  tree  and  other  local  plants 
are  especially  adapted  for  textile  manufactures,  cordage, 
brushes,  paper, -stuffing, ’’I  Jtfodfi  bjsd  onosorl 

Sir  Wm.  Hooker  states  that  although  tiiis  Juncus  has 
been  long  known  to  botanists,  yet  its'propdrttailfab&not 
hitherto  been  noticed. 

The  Juncus  tree  is  found  in  great  abundance  Over  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  oi  the  South  Africairpenln- 
sula,  and  the  products  oi'  this  tree  alone  are  adapted1  for 
all  the  purposes  above  specified.  1 finiilO  nusssa  snbMI 

To  secure,- as-tar—as-'possihlej..the.-advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a commercial  operation,  a patent  has  been 
obtained  by  the  diseqyeverSj  embiBeiijg  and  specifying 
the  various  trees  and  plants,  and  claihiing  specific  uses 
for  them  ; such,  for  examplefas  those  above  mentioned, 
and  many  others.  The  great  and  increasing  demand  for 
fibrous  substances,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  in  this 
country,  renders  the  question  of  a large  and  steady  supply 
one  of  the  most  important  to  tin-community,  and  presents 
to  the  merchant  an  ample  field  for  enterprise.'-  Iri  tbis 
instance  the  uses  are  numerous.  It  stated  'that  the 
supply  is  all  but  inexhaustible — the  pieans  of  obtaining 
it  as  to  roads,  labour,  and  transit,  easy.  This,  country 
is  calculated  to  have  paid  to  Russia  during  the  present 
century  more  than  £120,000,000  sterling  for  flax  and 
hemp  alone,  and  yet  the  demand  for  these  and  kiftdred 
substances  increases,  whilst  jute,  an  admitted  inferior 
staple,  has  for  some  years  been  imported  from  1 ndia  to 

the  extent  of  about  £500,000  sterling  pqr  ahnum  - A* 

The  occupation  of  a large  number. of  t^p  jbia&k,  popu- 
lation in  field  pursuits,  for  which  t|iey  are  specially 
adapted,  is  a question  of  cojfl'pial, 

importance,  as  tending  to  increase  ffie.  "se^m-itJyJ qUour 
possessions,  and  render  the  government  of  jotir  cdlhriies 
more  satisfactory.  Much  interest  ha^  .b.ee^  takfeh  Iri  this 
question  by  the  colonial  authorities. 

Specimens  of  these  fibres  may  he  inspected  by  the 
members  and  others  interested  in  the  question,  at  No.  6, 
Great  Winchester-street,  City,  where  Mr.  R.  Smith,  the 
agent  for  Messrs.  Wicks  and  Co.,  the  introduoers  of  these 
products,  will  give  ail}’  further  information  which  may 
be  desired.  >jj0n  . bgfno'ftr  iiirfj  ruirif 

i ;;  li.lj. 

i i b-:  i '••■)  -jo  usev  s yloo  el  II  .baaijsteue 

GAS  LIGHTING  IN  CALCUTTA.  

The  Oriental  Gas  Company  have  received  a Jitter  from 
their  managing  director,  from  which  the  following  Is  an 
extract,  describing  the  first  introduction  of  gas  into  Cal- 
cutta, which  took  place.on  the  6th  of  July  last:; — j 

9 Cttl’cattb.,  .1  uly  20. 

11  I have  much  pleasure  in  inform  ingyou  that  Calcutta 
is  at  hist  lighted  With  gas.  It  is  about  four  years  since 
the  project  was  started  in  London.  The  delays -and 
tedious  correspondence  we  have  had  With  the  authorities, 
and  the  distance  we  have  had  to  bring  every  article  re- 
quired in  our  works,  with  the  losses  sustained  at  the 
commencement  by  shipwreck,  will  show- our  shareholders 
the  difficulties  which  have  beset  us. 
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On  Monday,  the  6th  inst.,  we  lighted  all  the  public 
lamps  from  Bow  Bazaar,  along  Cassitollah,  Chowringhee- 
road  to  the  corner  of  Harringtpn-street,  in  all  55  . (all 
lamp-posts).  The  success  was  complete,  not  one  contre- 
temps of  any  kind,  and  we  have  had  them  lighted  steadily 
every  night  since,  and  they  now  are  lighted  as  regularly 
and  with  as  little  fuss  as  if  Calcutta  had  had  gas  for  20 
years,  barring'always'the'wondcrmentand  excitement  of 
the  natives.  .For  the  first  week,  the  crowds  which 
paraded  the  streets  were  immense,' and  their  conjectures; 
as.  to  the  cause  of  the  light  were  amusing..  Even  now, 
crowds  assemble  every  evening  at  each  end,  and  run  along 
the  line  with  the  lamplighter,;  setting  up  a shout  of 
astonishment,  as  he  applies  his  lantern  to  the  burner. 
The  commissioners  are, highly  pleased,  as  are  also  Lord 
Canning,  and  Mr.  Halliday . 

“My  own  house,,  Prosono  Goomar’s  house,  Bodry’s 
hotel,  and  F.  W.  Browne’s  are  already  lighted,  and  my 
servants  are  perfectly  au  fait  at  the  gas  lighting. 
Prosono  had  about  10,000  people  . in  his  house  for  the  first 
two. or  three  nights,  gazipg  at  the  brilliancy  ofhislightd 
towith.  astonishment,;,  iTr 

We  are  getting  mains  laid,  and  fixing  up  the  iamp- 
ppsts  and  brackets  as. fast  asj ,we  can.  We  are  to  go  on 
along  the  Chitpore-road  as  far  as  the  lamp-posts  will 
admit,  and  we  are  laying  mains  and  fixing  brackets  along 
Eadha  Bazaar,  China  Bazaar,  &;c.” 


~.ad  ictsieq  ., 

fSSif  (MrrcspnMnre. 


CHINESE  POISON. 

Sin., — In  your  Journal  of  Sept,  4th,  on  “ Chinese 
Poison,”  the  following  paragraph  occurs  : — “ For  suicide, 
after  opium,  the  most  common  agent  is  the  sediment  of 
brine,  which  is  highly  corrosive.”  Can  any  of  your 
cpfrespoudents  give  information  on  this  passage?  Does 
it  mean  the  residue  of  sea  salts,  and  which  may  contain 
bromides,  &c„  and  so  far  answer  the  character  of  cor- 
rosive? and  if  so,  is  it  used  for  other  than  poisonous  pur- 
poses, and  how  can  it  be  so  commonly  obtained?  Or  does 
the  residue  of  brine  mean  that  residue  left  after  beinlg 
employed  for  the  preservation  of  meat,  and  when  in 
addition  to  mixtures  of  salts  there  may  be  poisonous  and 
putrescent  matters  of  animal  origin? 

It  would  be  of  some  interest  if  those  conversant  with 
Chinese  practices  would  state  the  substances  employed, 
and  the  mode  of  procedure,  to  preserve  flesh  meats.  In 
this  country  it  is  well  known  that  sea  salt,  nitrate  of 
potassa,  and  other  substances,  are  used  to  form  the 
“ brine”  intended  for  preparing  salted  meat. 

I am.  (fee.. 

P.  I.  T. 


VENTILATION  BY  THE  STEAM  JET. 

Sib,— Some  further  information  seems  to  be  required 
than  that  afforded  in  your  notice  of  this  mode  of  vehti- 
lating  coal-mines,  -beforethe-  claim  for  novelty  can  be 
sustained.  It  is  only  a year  or  two  since  that  expeifit 
ment  was  carried  out  on  a very  large  scale,  with  perfect 
success,  by  Mr.  Gurney,  hut  the  enormous  expenditure 
of  steam  required  proved  a bar  to  its  general  adoption. 
It  was  not  a novelty  even  then,  for  all  locomotive  fur- 
naces are  urged  by  the  steam  jet. 

To  go  further  back  still,  about  the  year  1798,  the  late 
Mr.  William  Nicholson,  of  the  Philosophic  Journal,  vjas 
in  the  habit  of  explaining  and  illustrating  the  steam  jet 
and  air  blast,  in  his  lectures  at  his  house  in  Soho-squate, 
and  that  either  for  exhausting  or  blowing  purposes;  and 
it  has  always  been  well-known  that  when  the  bellows 
nozzle  and  tuyere  are  properly  constructed,  a much  greater 
effect  is  produced  when  the  nozzle  and  tuyere  do  not  fit 
tight. 

A similar  phenomenon  alsQ  fakes  place,  but  in  a more 


remarkable  manner,  in  the  case  of  liquids,  as  shown  by 
Venturi’s  experiments  on  the  contraction  of  the  vein.  A 
horizontal  jet  of  water  may  be  made  to  raise  additional 
water  from  a lower  reservoir  through  a vertical  suction- 
pipe,  if  not  more  than  32  feet  long.  When  the  water  in 
the  lower, reservoir  is  coloured,  the  experiment  is  rendered 
more  striking. 

■ Coal-mines  are  rendered  uninhabitable  principally  by 
two  gases^carbonic  ac.i.d  and  carburetted  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  All  that  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  latter 
would,  be  to  sink  a shaft  down  to  the  highest  level  of  the 
workings,  when  the  hydrogen,  from  its  small  specific 
gravity,  would  rush  of  its  own  accord  out  of  the  mine 
into  the  atmosphere. 

Carbonic  acid,  however,  being  much  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air,  artificial  ventilation  must  eventually 
be  resorted  to.  The  first  expedient  adopted,  to  enable 
the  miner  to  continue  at  his  work  below,  when  the  air  of 
the  mine  is  too, foul  for  respiration,  is  to  blow  fresh  air 
down  to  him ; but,  unfortunately,  if  ten,  twenty,  or  a 
hundred  times  the  quantity  of  fresh  air  he  requires  be 
blown  down  to  him,  still  the  deadly  gas  in  his  vicinity 
remains  obstinately  immoveable. 

The, modern  practice  is.  to  exhaust  the  foul  air  from 
the  extreme  end  of  the  workings,  by  .means  of  air-pumps 
or  furnaces,  when  fresh  air  immediately  supplies  its 
place,  and  the  mine  is  instantly  put  into  a healthy  con- 
dition. 

A great  variety  of  exhausting  machines  have  been  in- 
vented. I believe  Taylor’s  is  the  best  and  most  econo- 
mical, though  the  Messrs.  Gwynne’s  Centrifugal  Ex- 
hauster may,  in  many  cases,  he  more  convenient  and 
effective.  But  as  the  steam  jet  is  so  simple,  and  so  per- 
fectly answers  the  purpose,  its  only  defect  being  great 
waste  of  steam,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  make  trial  of 
the  air  jet,  which  would  have  precisely  the  same  effect, 
and  would  be  urged  by  the  common  steam-engine,  by 
means  of  which  the  steam  would  be  used  with  the  usual 
economy. 

In  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  coal-mines  by  means  of 
furnaces,  a great  error  is  always  committed  by  coal-owners, 
in  placing  the  furnace  half-way  down  the  shaft,  instead  of 
having  the  furnace  on  the  surface,  and  building  a high 
and  large  brick  chimney  for  draught.  The  action  would 
be  far  more  powerful,  and  absolutely  free  from  danger, 
which  the  present  practice  is  not. 

I am,  &e., 

HENBY  W.  EEVELEY, 


|j  Wirings  of  Institutions. 


Gakllsue. — The  sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  Eeligious  and  General 
Literary  Association,  was  held  in  the  Beading  room  in 
the  Athenaium,  on  Monday  evening,  the  17th  August . 
The  gathering  was  above  an  average  one.  Amongst 
those  present  were— Hubert  Bawson,  Esq.,  of  the  Villa, 
St-anwix,  (in  the  chair);  the  Worshipful  Chancellor 
Burton,  Eev.  Precentor  Livingston,  Rev.  William  Bell 
and  Eev.  J.  Godding,  (High  School),  Eev.  Minor  Canon 
Tireman,  Eev.  E.  C.  Wrenford,  Mr.  Bedin,  Mr.  Periling, 
Mr.  Charters.  Mr.  Blamire,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Bell,  Mr.  F.  Dickenson,  Mr.  J.  B.  Mullen,  Mr.  Bobinson, 
Mr.  Holliday,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Hogarth,  Mr.  Barnes, 
(secretary),  Mr.  Harris,’ Mr.  Bulman,  &c.,  The 

Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he,  hoped 
that  the  bishop  would  have  favoured  them  by  presiding 
that  evening,  but  a note  had  been  received  troni  his  lord- 
ship  stating  his  inability  to  attend,  owing  to  an  engage- 
ment, and  he  (the  Chairman),  therefore,  had  consented 
to  take  the  chair  for  that  reason,  and  also  because  he 
believed  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  present,  having 
been  one  <){  the  originators  of  the  institution.  Stguc  o( 
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them  would  recollect  being  present  when  the  late  Dean 
the  present  Dishop  of  London,  opened  the  Society  in  the 
Fawcett  Schools.  The  Bishop  of  London  had  taken  a 
very  great  interest  in  the  Society;  and  certainly  the 
interest  which  Ids  Lordship  had  evinced  in  its  success, 
and  the  efforts  that  had  been  made,  led  them  to  expect 
that  a much  greater  number  of  persons  would  have  been 
brought  into  the  institution  than  had  been.  But  though 
they  had  not  proved  so  successful  as  they  could  wish,  lie 
(the  Chairman)  was  not  discouraged.  Thp  object  of  the 
institution  was  to  draw  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  closer  together,  to  cultivate  a better  understand- 
ing among  them,  and  to  promote  a true  Christian  feeling, 
thus  showing  that  they  were  members  of  that  church, 
not  in  name  merely,  but  in  reality.  There  wei'e  many 
similar  institutions  in  Carlisle,  but  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  theirs,  and  he  considered  that  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  they  should  have  a society  of  their 
own.  The  secretary  was  then  called  upon  to  read  the 
Report,  which  expresses  the  regret  of  the  council  that 
the  financial  state  of  the  institution  is  not  so  flourishing 
as  could  be  desired.  Owing  to  the  debt  with  jyhich  the 
institution  began  the  present  financial  year — a debt  con 
traded  by  the  expenses  of  lecturers  from  a distance— it. 
was  not  thought  advisable  to  encounter  a similar  risk  in 
having  a course  for  the  past  season.  Butin  consequence 
of  an  arrangement  with  the  Wigton  Mechanics’  Institute, 
the  services  of  the  Rev.  3.  B.  Owen,  of  London,  were 
fortunately  secured  ; the  travelling  expenses  having  been 
divided  betfveen  the  two  institutions,  and  the  deficiency 
kindly  supplied  by  the  treasurer  and  Mr.  Rodin.  The 
members  had  also  the  advantage  of  a lecture,  from  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Monerieff,  the  Rev.  Jos.  MacCartie,  ajid  tire 
Rev.  W.  M.  Sehnibben.  An  effort  was  made,  with 
partial  success,  to  form  classes  for  instruction,  and  tire 
cordial  thanks  of  the  members  are  tendered  to  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  for  their  kind  services : — Rev.  Wm.  Bell, 
Bible  Class  ; Rev.  John  Godding,  Grammar ; Mr.  AVales, 
Phonetic ; Mr.  Rotheram,  Arithmetic.  In  accordance 
with  the  title  and  intention  of  the  institution,  an  . en- 
deavour was  made  to  bring  the  religious  element  more 
into  operation ; and  with  this  view  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  the  members  should  know  something  of 
the  missionary  labours  of  our  Church  in  the  colonies  and 
heathen  lands.  Two  lectures  have  been  delivered  on  this 
subject,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  soon  he  re- 
sumed. A weekly  Bible  Class  was  also  formed,  which,  is 
only  suspended  during  the  summer  months.  The  Chan- 
cellor moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  took  oc- 
casion to  remark  that  they  had  had  several  lectures,  and 
very  excellent  lectures  too,  but  he  thought  they  were  not 
such  as  they  should  have.  They,  had  had  a lecture  on 
Indian  missions,  then  one  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  then 
another  on  missions,  followed  by  one  on  Queen  Anne. 
That  appeared  to  be  very  absurd.  The  lectures  should 
be  given  on  some  subject  from  which  instruction  could  be 
gained,  rather  than  the  desultory  lectures  \yhiqh  they  had 
had.  The  object  of  lectures  should  not  be  altogether 
amusement,  but  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  Mr. 
Joseph  Barnes  seconded  the  motion.  Various  resolutions 
were  then  proposed,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Redin,  Rev.  Precentor  Livingston,  Mr.  Peering,  Mr. 
R.  S.  Bell,  the  Rev.  W.  Bell,  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Wren  ford, 
the  Rev.  .1 . Godding,  and  other  gentlemen.  The  election 
of  the  council  then  took  place,  and  the  meeting  separated 
after  passing  the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 

Wkdneshubv. — The  report  of  the  Wednesbury  Me- 
chanics’ Institution  presented  to  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, states  that  the  progress  of  the  Institution  has 
been  marked  during  the  past  year,  by  greater  mani- 
festations of  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  members, 
than  Iras  frequently  been  tire  case.  Two  courses  of 
lectures  have  been  delivered,  which  have  been  well  at- 
tended, and  have  more  than  cleared  their  expenses.  The 
circulation  of  the  books  in  the  library  has  been  conside- 
j’ably  greater  than  last,  year.  The  number  of  volumes  and 


periodicals  taken  put  amount  to  1,598.  Last  ye 
1, (Hi.  .■  This  : circulation  Is  motw  than  coultfh 
reasonably  expected,  considering  the  very  limited  num- 
ber  of  new  works  that  Rave  been  added.  There  lias  been 
a proposition  for  a Union  of  the.  Institutions  RvA®  dis- 
trict, forth c purpose  of  exchanging  privileges  with  each 
other.  A resolution  was  passed  by  the  council,  in  August 
last,  “ that  members  of  any  of  the  Institutions  who  have 
so  mutually  agreed,  be  admitted  to  all  the  privilege's  of 
the  others,  except  that  none  may  take  put  bpoksff'roin 
any  library  but  that  in  connexion  with  Iris  owi)  Insti- 
tution.” rroomsm  mu  ' 
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•IMPLICATIONS  FOB  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 
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[From  Gazette,  September ,4. ] j :.wA  ‘ ■ 

Grant  of  Provisional  Protection  for  Six  Montiis. 

August  15  tk. 

James  Joseph  Cardin,  R,Oi‘ange-street,  ltdd:/I.ibii-S(j*i[a,i'e— 
Improvements  in  brakes  for  omnibuses. 
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WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 

. ,lR  . M 

September  3 rd* 

John  Banks. 

William  Leuchars. 

Edward  Lindner. 

William  Taylor. 

James  Stephens. 

Hugh  Greaves. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Thomp- 
son. 

William  Edward  Nekton. 

James  Kinder  Cheetham 
and  Thomas  South  worth. 

Richard  Atkinson  Coward. 

William  Petrie. 

George  Hawkslcy. 

Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 

Carl  Heinrich  Julius  Wil- 
hena  Maximilian  Lieb- 
mann. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

William  Henry  Barlow  and 
James  Samuel. 

Robert  Lewis  Jones. 

Emanuel  Berger  and  Jules 
Edouard  Matilo. 

William  Ramsey  Nevjns 
and  Joseph  John  Yatqs. 

Joseph  Pimlott  Oates. 

Henry  Bradley  and  Elmit 
Wray. 

Henry  Martin. 

Charles  Weiss,  Henry  Lis- 
ter, and  John  Mitchell. 

John  Parker. 

John  P.  J oivrda. 

Isaac  Atkin  and  Marina-, 
duke  Miller. 

William  Somervail. 

Edmund  Alexander  Spun*. 

William  Smith. 

John  Henry  Johnson. 

George  Spencer. 

John  Henry  Johnson. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

John  Atherton  Molineaux. 

William  Edward  Newton. 

William  Annand  Gilbco. 

Louis  lo  Chevalier  Cottam 
George  Crawford. 
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85b. 

902. 

934. 

950. 

994. 

999. 

1.172. 

1195. 

1208. 

1303. 


1375.  Isaac  Whitesmith  and  Wil- 
liam Whitesmith. 

1377.  Davit! 'Cartel*.  1 

1448*  Benjamin  1 1 onibuckde  Mine 
and  W i } 1 iam  Onion, f U , : 

1479.  "William  Edwar^  Newfpn., 

1480.  Robert  J.  frchdrie,  jiiii.  . 
1535.  George  Hornsey.  noinv? 
153d.  Lazare  Prosper  Lambert-. 

Alqxandrc  and  Louis 
Pierre  Felix  Mallet. 

1608.  Isaac  Whitesmith  ana  "Wil- 
liam. Whitesmith!-1  GR' 
1062.  Chupmap,  March. 

16S0.  James  Cocker.  . »•  , 

1099.  Alfred  Vincent  NfeWtoil. 
1720.  Robert  Rennie.  ■' 

l b73.  Frank  Clarke  Hills. 

September  S th, 

675.  Clement  Sharp. 

G77.  Frederick  Sliand  Hemming. 
079.  George  Davies.  ’.  V 

68 j . Samuel  Faulkner.  , . , 

682.  Edward  Cook  and  James 
Stokefc. 

083.  Henry  Richard  Smith.  ->n  . 

084.  Frederick  SimpsQjpl  ui  t 

691.  Andrew  Knox  and  Thomas 

Robson. 

694.  Frederick AlexanderFitton. 
095.  James  Edward  Duyck. 

099.  Charles  Rcyi^-ud. 

700.  James  Hamilton. 

701.  Charles  Baylis. 

7ll.  Joseph  Jules  Dcrriey. 

729.  Henry  Bridges. 

734.  George  Marshall. 

787.  Henry  Glayshei*. 

740.  Jules  Mocs. 

775.  William  Gwillim  Morrefct. 
778.  Joseph  Francois  Maire. 

824.  Samuel  Fox. 

912.  Francis  Auguste  Laure- 
cisque. 

1164.  Matthew  Smithy 
1202.  Edward  Davis. 

1452.  Anton  de  Schuttenbach. 
1494.  James  Savory. 

1822.  Gustav  Adolph  Buchjiolz. 


1 

2070. 

1937. 

2063. 


ATENTS  ON  WHICH  THE  STAMP  DUTY  OF  £50  HAS  BEEN  PAID. 

2084.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 


Avgust  3 1st. 

Thomas  Clayton  and  Ro- 
bert Harrop. 

September  1st. 

William  Brown  foot. 

George  Frederick  Evans 
and  Frederick  JohnEvans. 

Henri  Catherine  Camille 
do  Ruolz  and  Anselm 
Louis  Maire  dc  Foutcnay, 


September  2nd. 

1915.  James  Eden. 

September  3rd. 

1928.  George  Mackay  Miller. 
1950.  James  Burns. 

September  htli. 

2019.  William  Henry  Dawes, 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1857. 

-♦ 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr.  Frank  Marshall  and  Mr.  Henry  Cullum, 
two  of  the  members  of  the  Evening  Classes, 
Crosby  Hall,  have  been  appointed  to  clerkships 
in  the  Education  Department  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil Office,  having  been  placed  first  and  second  on 
the  list  of  successful  competitors.  Both  gentle- 
men were  in  the  list  of  prizemen  at  the  Society 
of  Arts  Examinations  in  June  last. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS  OF  AFRICA. 

On  Wednesday,  the  9th  inst.,  Dr.  Livingston  met  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Commercial 
Association,  and  Cotton  Supply  Association,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Manchester,  and  afforded  some  interesting  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  this  subject.  He  began  by  stating 
his  opinion  that  the  African  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
cultivate  the  raw  materials  of  English  manufactures; 
and  he  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  elevating  tendency 
of  lawful  commerce,  together  with  the  probable  influence 
which  the  course  specified  promised  to  have  on  the  slave 
trade  and  slavery,  that  he  proposed  to  devote  the  next 
few  years  of  his  life  to  special  efforts  in  that  direction. 
Our  demands  for  sugar  and  cotton  were  daily  increasing. 
Those  demands  were  at  present  met  in  great  measure  by 
slave  labour ; but  the  great  body  of  Anglo-Americans 
would  unquestionably  prefer  to  have  their  wants  supplied 
by  freemen,  and  he  ventured  to  hope  that  the  discovery 
of  a new  region,  well  adapted  for  raising  those  articles, 
might  be  an  opening  for  enabling  us  to  escape  from  our 
anomalous  position.  The  country  through  which  the 
Zambesi  flowed  was  abundantly  watered  by  the  numerous 
rivers  which  joined  it.  South  pf  latitude  20  deg.  there 
was  a country  remarkably  destitute  of  water,  where 
one  might  travel  four  full  days  without  obtaining  a 
single  drop,  there  being  no  rivers  south  of  that  line; 
but  the  country  to  the  north  of  it  was  totally  differ- 
ent. In  the  south  the  vegetation  was  altogether 
thorny,  there  being  a prodigious  number  of  different 
kinds  of  thorns,  the  northern  and  well-watered  country 
I produced  a vegetation  without  thorns.  The  majority  of 
I the  trees  there  were  evergreens ; many  of  them  had  the 
appearance,  of  laurels  and  orange  trees.  In  that  country 
there  were  a great  many  different  kinds  of  fruits,  most  of 
which  he  believed  to  be  totally  unknown  to  Europeans. 
He  brought  home  about  25  or  26  different  kinds  of  fruit, 
some  of  which  were  valuable  as  yielding  oil ; and  in  the 
central  part  of  the  country  ealled'Lunda,  where  the  seeds 
were  abundant,  the  fleshy  part  was  eatable,  and  the  oil 
was  used  by  the  natives  for  anointing  their  bodies. 
Among  so  great  a variety  doubtless  some  must  be  good 
for  food,  though,  perhaps,  from  having  been  usually 
pretty-hungry,  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  a very 
good  judge.  Nearer  to  the  coast,  eastwards,  the  people 
cultivated  large  quantities  of  cucumbers,  and  their 
best  salad  oil  was  made  from  the  seeds  of  cucumbers. 
Throughout  the  whole  country  the  ground  nut  was  cul- 
tivated in  large  quantities,  used  for  food  and  for  oil ; and 
they  had  also  castor  oil  throughout  the  country,  their 
only  use  for  it  being  to  anoint  their  heads  and  bodies, 
though  it  was  not  a very  agreeable  unguent. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  dyes,  Dr.  Livingston 
said, in  Angola,  the  natives  were  acquainted  with  a great 
variety  which  they  were  not  very  willing  to  make  known 


to  Europeans.  The  Columba  root  was  exported  by  the 
Americans  in  abundance,  as  a dye-stuff,  and  grew  along 
the  Zambesi  river.  Besides  this  there  was  throughout 
the  country  indigo — the  kind  called  the  silver  indigo, 
with  which  the  people  dyed  their  clothes,  and  which 
grew  wild,  for  it  was  not  at  all  cultivated.  The  only 
exportation  of  it  Was  by  the  Portuguese  who,  lived  at 
Tete,  but  it  might  be  exported  abundantly. 

In  reference  to  cotton,  Dr.  Livingston  added  that  very 
large  quantities  of  it  were  cultivated  by  the  natives,  and 
one  small  district  between  the  rivers  Conza  and  Loanda 
produced  1,300  cloths  annually  of  cotton  grown  by  the 
natives,  spun  by  the  women  and  woven  by  the  men.  It 
grew  abundantly  on  the  west,  and  that  was  by  far  the 
best  field  for  cotton.  On  the  east  it  was  cultivated  a 
little,  but  it  was  not  so  good.  It  clung  to  the  seed,  and, 
an  iron  roller  had  to  be  used  to  separate  it.  The  quan- 
tity grown  on  the  east  side  was  very  much  smaller  than 
that  on  the  west  side,  but  the  natives  had  never  been 
induced  to  cultivate  cotton  ; they  had  never  been  offered 
anything  for  it,  and  they  only  cultivated  a little  to 
make  cloths  for  themselves.  He  believed  if  they  had  a 
market  they  would  cultivate  largely,  for  wherever  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  selling  anything,  they  imme- 
diately began  to  collect  it.  In  the  great  valley  to  the 
east  of  Angola,  the  grass  was  generally  so  high  that  When 
on  his  ox  he  was  obliged  to  hold  up  his  hand  to  keep  it 
out  of  his  eyes.  The  natives  never  employed  any  ma- 
nure, and  the  more  the  ground  was  worked  the  more, 
fertile  it  became.  The  whole  of  Angola,  if  it  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  would  have  produced  much 
more  cotton  and  sugar,  for  its  size,  than  any  part  of  the, 
southern  States  of  America.  Coming  down  the  Zambesi 
to  Tete,  he  found  that,  somehow  or  other,  information 
had  got  but  there  that  the  Times  newspaper  had  offered  a 
reward  of  £1,000  for  a fibre  for  making  paper.  His 
opinion  was  asked  as  to  whether  the  report  was  true. 
The  only  answer  he  could  give  was,  that  if  the  Times 
had  said  it,  the  £1,000  was  certain,  if  they  could  only 
get  the  proper  fibre.  Ho  then  advised  them  to  get  some 
of  the  fibres  they  had  in  abundance,  which  might  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  They  brought  a kind 
of  aloe,  and  another  soft  fibrous  substance,  found  round 
the  roots  of  the  wild  date  tree.  Neither  of  these  would 
be  good  for  the  purpose;  but  they  likewise  brought 
another,  termed  buaze,  which  he  had  known  simply  as 
used  for  making  threads  to  string  beads  upon.  In  other 
parts  the  Sinews  of  animals  were  used  for  that  purpose, 
but-  this  root  was  quite  as  strong,  and  when  one  attempted 
to  break  it,  it  felt  as  if  it  would  cut  the  finger.  He 
brought  home  some  of  it,  and  presented  it  to  Rye,  Bro- 
thers, in  Lombard-street,  who  gave  as  their  opinion, 
after  consulting  one  of  the  first  manufacturers  in  Leeds, 
that  the  fibre  was  finer  and  stronger  than  flax,  and  it 
was  worth  between  £50  and  £60  a ton.  This  plant  was 
probably  not  known  to  botanists  at  all ; it  was  said  to 
grow  abundantly  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  but 
was  never  cultivated.  The  north  bank  was  much  more 
fertile  than  the  south  bank.  There  was  a trade  between 
Loanda  and  Brazil  in  wax,  which  was  necessary  for  the 
churches  in  Brazil.  This  trade  had  been  developed  in 
Angola,  and  in  the  central  country  of  Lunda  ; as  they 
passed  through  the  dense  forests,  he  and  his  party  ob- 
served that  the  natives  had  placed  hives,  every  few  hun- 
dred yards,  between  the  trees,  and  seemed  to  collect  every 
ounce  of  wax.  The  Portuguese  gave  a very  good  price  for 
it  in  Angola.  The  country  abounded  in  honey,  and  the 
travellers  were  called  by  the  honey-bird  three  or  four 
times  every  day.  It  invited  persons  to  follow  it  and 
take  the  honey,  and  his  men  got  a good  deal 
of  it.  This  had  never  been  made  an  article  of  ex- 
port. Some  of  the  men  endeavoured,  without  success, 
to  sell  their  wax  at  Tete.  If  they  had  a market,  he 
believed  the  natives  would  cultivate  articles  of  produce 
with  eagerness.  When  he  travelled  into  that  central 
eorvntry,  endeavouring  to  find  a path  to  the  sea,  he  found 
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the  natives  were  equally  anxious  to  go  to  the  sea,  to 
have  traffic  with  the  white  men.  It  was  a long  way 
from  Tete,  and  by  the  time  he  got  there  all  his  goods 
were  expended,  but  the  chief  fitted  him  out  with  15  oxen 
and  canoes,  and  27  men,  and  sent  presents  of  butter  and 
fat  to  the  chiefs  in  Loanda.  The  men  went  all  the  way 
to  Loanda  without  hope  of  wages,  though  he  afterwards 
paid  them.  Whilst  there  they  worked  and  collected 
all  they  could  to  take  back  to  their  own  country  of 
articles  from  the  white  man’s  country,  where  every- 
thing beautiful  came  from ; and  though,  owing  to 
continued  detentions,  sometimes  by  his  own  fever,  and 
sometimes  by  that  of  his  men,  they  returned  as  poor  as 
they  set  out,  they  were  received  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness, because  they  had  opened  up  the  path.  The  people 
had  no  idea  that  sugar  could  be  got  from  the  sugar  cane, 
although  the  sugar  cane  abounded  in  their  country,  and 
when  he  told  them  of  it,  the  chief  asked  him  to  make 
some.  He  explained  that  it  could  only  be  done  by  a 
machine.  Then,  asked  the  chief,  would  he  bring  him  a 
machine  from  his  own  country?  He  explained  that  he 
was  a poor  man,  and  it  required  something  considerable 
to  purchase  one.  The  chief  replied,  “ Why,  the  whole 
of  the  ivory  of  the  country  is  yours,  and  if  you  leave 
any  of  it  it  is  your  own  fault.”  The  chief  gave  him  a 
commission  to  the  east  coast,  and  fitted  him  out  well  a 
second  time,  all  in  the  hope  of  having  intercourse  with 
the  white  men. 

Upon  the  subject  of  cereals,  Dr.  Livingston  said  wheat 
had  never  been  tried  in  the  central  country.  The  Portu- 
guese came  to  Angola  to  make  a little  money  and  go 
back  to  Portugal,  and  they  devoted  themselves  entirely 
to  the  trade  in  ivory  and  beeswax.  The  country  pro- 
duced beautiful  wheat,  and  he  saw  it  growing  on  the 
high  lands  with  ears  the  length  of  his  hand.  The  high 
lands  produced  it  without  irrigation,  and  it  might  be 
grown  there  to  almost  any  extent.  It  was  quite  remark- 
able that  the  Portuguese  did  not  cultivate  it,  because  they 
paid  the  Americans  handsomely  for  all  the  flour  and 
biscuits  they  consumed  ; and  he  found  they  had  Irish 
butter  from  Cork.  The  east  side  of  the  country  also 
produced  wheat.  The  Zambesi  overflowed  large  tracts 
of  country  annually,  like  the  Nile.  The  Portuguese  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  the  wheat  on  that  side  of 
the  country  ; all  it  required  was  that  a slave  woman  with 
a little  hoe  should  make  a hole  in  the  ground,  drop  a 
few  seeds  in,  and  push  back  the  soil  with  her  foot.  In 
four  months  there  was  a crop  of  beautiful  wheat.  This 
simple  operation  answered  all  the  purposes  of  our  sub- 
soiling, ploughing,  draining,  liming,  and  manuring.  The 
higher  they  went  up,  the  better  the  wheat  was.  At 
Zumbo,  the  grain  was  twice  the  size  it  was  at  Tctfe, 
where  it  was  rather  small.  It  had  never  been  tried  in 
the  high  lands  in  the  interior.  The  country  ascended 
eastwards  from  the  west  coast  to  a height  of  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea  ; then  it  descended  into  the  central  valley, 
where  the  rivers  on  both  sides  contributed  to  the  Zambesi 
in  the  middle,  and  this  river  flowed  from  north  to  south, 
leaving  the  valley  by  a fissure  or  creek  in  the  ridge,  of 
80  miles  long,  which  formed  the  most  beautiful  sight  he 
had  seen  in  Africa.  There  were  two  ridges  on  that  side 
of  the  valley,  one  of  5,000  feet.  The  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley and  tlie  coasts  were  very  unhealthy,  but  the  high 
lands  were  very  healthy.  The  central  hollow  contained 
herbage  excessively  rank.  The  healthy  ridges  were 
remarkably  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  grain. 
The  natives  cultivated  a kind  of  millet,  often  called 
Kaffir  corn  ; another  kind  of  millet,  somewhat  larger ; 
and  likewise  our  own  millet. 

In  general  the  sheep  there  had  hair  instead  of  wool, 
although,  inland  from  Behguela,  there  was  a long  stretch 
of  cold,  elevated  country,  where  the  sheep  actually  had 
wool,  and  cattle  flourished  remarkably  well. 

With  regard  to  metallic  produce,  Dr.  Livingston  said, 
throughout  the  country  there  appeared  to  be  plenty  of 
knives,  axes,  and  hoes,  and  near  the  sea  there  were  igne- 


ous rocks  shot  up,  with  fine  iron  ore.  The  Portuguese 
government  employed  the  natives  in  working  iron.  At 
Kasembi  a good  deal  of  malachite  was  found.  He  had 
not  seen  copper  ore  in  its  proper  place.  A number  of  the 
native  hoes  had  been  made  into  an  Enfield  rifle  for  him 
at  Birmingham,  the  maker  pronouncing  the  metal  very . 
good,  resembling,  but  not  equal  to,  Swedish  or  Russian 
iron.  It  abounded  along  the  Zambesi. 

In  reply  to  several  inquiries,  Dr.  Livingston  said  there  . 
were  extensive  tracts  of  forest  land.  There  were  nine 
seams  of  coal.  He  examined  one  near  Tete,  which  was, 
about  (18  inches  in  diameter,  the  coal  having  been  tilted 
to  the  surface  by  volcanic  action.  Lieutenant  Hoskins, . 
who  had  command  of  one  of  the  gunboats  new  gone  tq 
China,  had  given  his  opinion  that  the  bar  at  the  real 
mouth  of  the  Zambesi  was  no  impediment  to  commer- 
cial purposes,  as  there  were  22  feet  of  water  upon  it,  arid, 
though  the  river  was  rather  tortuous,  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  up  a steamer  of  the  same  capacity  ashis  gun- 
boat. The  river  was  at  the  flood  during  four  or  five  , 
months  of  the  year. 

Having  been  asked  what  article,  an  a medium  of  com- 
merce, he  thought  the  natives  could  best  cultivate  at  the, 
present  moment,  Dr.  Livingston  said  that  he  believed 
cotton  would  be  the  best  for  them  to  begin,  >vith„  apd 
that  they  would  cultivate  it,  if  they  were  assured  of  a 
market.  Now  that  they  had  abundance  of  land,  they 
did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  improved  cultivation.  He 
described  the  feeling  of  the  natives  as  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  English,  whom  they  contrasted  with  the  Boers  and 
Portuguese.  In  the  west,  the  population  was  very  much 
milder  in  character  than  in  the  east.  The  possession  of 
a single  cannon  was  quite  enough  to  overawe  a whole 
district.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  climate  on  the  English 
constitution,  the  . most  important  point  he  had  ascertained  : 
was  that  there  were  two,  healthy  ridges  in  the  country) 
The  Portuguese  authorities  had  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  appeared  to  regard  his  labours  as 
favourable  to  the  extension  of  their  commerce.  In  Angola, 
skilled  labour  was  to  be  had  for  Id.  a day;  field  labour 
for  2d.  ; and  he  believed  it  might  be  got  by  paying,  ill 
calico,  the  usual  currency  of  the  country,  at  about  Id. 
per  day.  He  proposed,  in  going  back,  to  distribute, cotton 
seeds  amongst  all  the  chiefs  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  endeavour  to  give  the  impression  that  all  they  pro- 
duced would  he  purchased.  The  beginning  must  neces- 
sarily be  small,  and  not  profitable  ; but  he  thought  if  tlie 
natives  could  be  engaged  in  lawful  commerce  it  would 
put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  in  all  that  central  regiqn.. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Turner,  M.P..  and 
unanimously  agreed  to  : — “ That  this  meeting  desires  to 
express  their  warmest  thanks  to  Dr.  Livingston  for  his 
visit  to  Manchester,  to  record  their  appreciation  of  thp 
importance  of  Ids  discoveries,  their  high  sense  ol  his 
noble  exertions  for  tiro  extension  of  knowledge,  as  well 
as  his  self-devotion  in  again  seeking  to  visit  those,' 
hitherto  unexplored  countries  with  a view  to  their  civi- 
lisation by  the  aids  of  Christianity  and  commerce.  That, 
feeling  a deep  interest  in  tlie  self-denying  labours  of 
Dr.  Livingston,  this  meeting  earnestly  requests,  her 
Majesty’s  government  will  place  at  Ins  disposal  a steam- 
boat, duly  appointed  and  capable  of  ascending  the  navi- 
gable portion  of  the  Zambezi,  with  such  further  accom- 
modation in  boats  and  otherwise  as  may  be  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  exploration  of  its  tributaries,  aqdlor 
obtaining  and  retaining  friendly  relations  witli  the  natives 
of  that  interesting  region  ; the  public  bodies  rrow.assenr- 
1 ili 'd  pledge  themselves  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  toj' 
the  promotion  of  these  objects.  That  this  meetir^g 
desires  to  impress  on  her  Majesty’s  government  their 
earnest  desire  that  the  aid  of  the.  Portuguese  government 
should  he  specially  requested  towards  facilitating  iu  every 
possible  manner  the  further  researches  ol  Dr.  Livingston 
irt  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  more  especially  in  the  dis- 
tricts surrounding  the  river'  Zambesi  anil  its  tr  ibutaries. 
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That  a sub-committee  of  the  following  gentlemen,  being 
tlie  chairmen  of  the  public  bodies  here  assembled,  be  em- 
powered ami  requested  to  carry  out  the  resolution  of  this 
meeting,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  : — Mr.  John 
Cheetham,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Turner,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  T. 
Barley.’’ 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Manchester 
Guardian : — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  which  has  been  com- 
menced under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Thomas  Clegg,  of  Man- 
chester, continues  to  flourish  ; and  Mr.  Clegg  received  on 
Friday  a bill  of  lading  of  81  bales,  shipped  from  Lagos, 
in  the  St.  George,  for  Liverpool. 


TELEGRAPH  FROM  EUROPE  TO  AFRICA. 

The  following  report  has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  R. 
S.  Newell  and  Co.  : — “•  A telegraphic  despatch  from 
Cagliari,  dated  Sept.  9,  announces  to  us  that  the  sub- 
marine cable  connecting  Europe  and  Africa  lias  been 
successfully  laid.  The  communication  between  Teulada 
and  Spartivento  (a  distance  of  17  miles)  has  to  be  made 
before  a regular  telegraphic  communication  can  be  opened 
with  Algeria.  The  cable  is  a heavy  one,  with  four  con- 
ducting Wires,  and  has  been  successfully  laid  in  above  100 
nautical  miles  of  1,600  to  1,700  fathoms  of  water; 
the'total  distance  covered  is  12-1  nautical  or  145  miles'.” 

It  appears  that  the  expedition  under  the  command  of 
Messrs'.  Newall,  the  engineers,  started  from  Cagliari,  on 
the  Sardinian  coast,  Wit  h the  cable  in  the  hold  of  the  Elba, 
add  began  paying  it  out,  Commencing  on  the  African 
coast  from  Bona,  on  the  Algerine  frontier.  Among  the 
principal  members  of  the  expedition  were  the  Cavaliere 
Bonflii,  Minister  of  Telegraphs  in  Sardinia  ; M.  Siemens, 
Minister  of  Telegraphs  for  Prussia  ; M.  Brainville,  re- 
presentative of  the  French  Government  Telegraphs ; with 
Mr.  G.  W.  Brett,  the  concessionaire  of  the  line  and 
originator  6f  the  submarine  telegraph  system.  Prelimi- 
nary operations  were 'commenced  on  Monday,  and  the 
entire  cable  was  safety  submerged,  and  communication 
effected  with  either  coast,  on  Wednesday  evening.  The 
distance  between  Cagliari  and  Bona  is  150  miles,  an 
island  of  rock  called  Galeta  intervening  a Short  way  from 
the  African  coast.  The  weight  of  the  cable  in  the  former' 
experiment  that  failed  was  at  the  rate  of  8 tons  to  the 
mile,  whereas  the  Weight  of  the  cable  now  so  successfully 
submerged  has  been  reduced  to  about  1 f tons  to  the  mile;1 
and  this,  added  to  the  perfection  of  the  'machinery1  for 
paying  out,  and  the  skill  of  the  engineering  manipulation, 
tended  greatly  to  facilitate  the  operation  under  circum- 
stances of  much  physical  difficulty,  since  it  was  found, 
from  the  survey  and  soundings  made  by  Engineer  Dela- 
marehe,  of  the  Tartarus,  that  the  bed  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean presented  depths  and  inequalities,  in  the  com- 
paratively short  distance  of  150  miles,  as  formidable  to  be 
mastered  as  any  in  the  Atlantic.  For  more  than  half-way 
across  the  depth  is  from  2 to  2|  miles,  and  the  bed  for 
nearly  the  other  half  rises  abruptly  to  within  half  and  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  the  surface.  The  bed  of  the 
Mediterranean,  being  of  a soft  chalk  and  shelly  character, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Channel,  between  Dover  and  Calais, 
furnishes  an  excellent  place  of  deposit  for  the  cable. 
There  are  four  copper  wires  for  the  electric  communica- 
tions, twisted  spirally  one  over  the  other.  Every 
assistance  was  afforded  by  the  French  and  Sardinian 
Governments  to  the  company,  who  have  an  exclusive 
privilege  granted  them  for  50  years  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments— the  French  Government  giving  a guarantee  of 
interest  of  4 per  cent,  on  £180,000,  and  the  Sardinian  5 
per  cent,  on  £120,000.  About  one-lialf  the  quantity  of 
cable  required  to  extend  the  Mediterranean  telegraph 
from  Sardinia  to  Malta,  and  from  Malta  to  Corfu,  is 
manufactured  ; and  as  soon  as  the  other  half  is  ready, 
these  places  will  be  brought  into  the  range  of  telegraphic 
connection  with  England  and  the  Continent. 


HONDURAS  INTER-OCEANIC  RAILWAY. 

The  engineer  corps  of  this  Railway  report  that  they 
are  rapidly  progressing  with  the  location  of  the  road. 
The  Atlantic  division  had  completed  the  section  of  the 
line,  43  miles,  to  Portrillos,  and  had  advanced  to  join 
Mr.  Trautwine,  between  Yojoa  and  Ojos  de  Agua.  Mr. 
Gliddon,  deputy  agent,  had  reached  the  capital,  where 
lie  had  been  well  received.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Staun- 
ton, R.E.,  late  member  of  the  commission  for  settling 
the  European  boundary  of  Turkey,  and  Serjeant  James 
Finch,  R.E.,  have  left  for  Honduras  to  review  the  work 
now  in  progress,  and  to  give  a general  report  to  the 
Government  on  the  route,  The  following  extract  from 
a letter  of  Mr.  William  Whitehead,  one  of  the  assistant 
engineers  on  the  Honduras  Inter-oceanic  Railway,  dated 
San  Pedro  Sula,  the  14th  of  July,  affords  further  de- 
tails:-— “ I shall  soon  move  with  my  party  15  miles 
from  here,  to  Blau,  and  from  there  we  shall  take  another 
long  stride,  perhaps  to  Yojos.  Some  one  about  Omoa  has 
started  a project  to  hav$  a monthly  or  semi-monthly 
steamer  to  run  thence  via  Belize  to  Havana.  In  that 
case  we  will  haVe  a regular  mail  route  on  both  sides,  and 
can  send  letters  with  certainty  either  way.  As  to  our 
survey,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  have  got  a beautiful 
first-class  cheap  road,  with  easy  grades  and  very  light 
curves.  We  are  40  miles  from  Puerto  Caballos,  and 
have  risen  125  feet  only.”  Colonel  Kinney,  in  a private 
letter  to  a gentleman  of  New  York,  says: — “I  shall 
leave  to-day  for  Belize,  and  return  to  San  Juan  via  my 
possessions  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  with  a view  of  com- 
ing back  to  establish  myself  here  to  lend  a helping  hand 
to  the  great  railroad,  which  I regard  as  the  leading  en- 
terprise of  the  age.  When  in  New  York,  and  until 
recently,  I had  my  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of 
joining  the  oceans  through  Honduras,  but  since  I have 
come  on  the  ground,  With  the  knowledge  I possess, 
founded  on  the  experience  I have  had  in  public  improve- 
ments, I am  satisfied  that  the  work  is  not  only  feasible, 
but,  in  one  word,  the  route  between  the  seas.” 


COLONIAL  PATENTS. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  Jamaica  : — 

The  following  is,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
subject  of  patents  for  inventions, referred  to  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Council  Meeting,  held  on  the  13th  May,  1857. 
Allhough  a memorial  embodying  the  sentiments  of  said 
report  has  already  been  presented  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society  to  the  Honourable  Executive  Committee,  yet  the 
Council,  being  anxious  to  elicit  discussion  on  this  very 
important  matter,  respectfully  solicit  the  communications 
of  members  or  others  willing  to  offer  their  views,  opinions, 
or  suggestions,  addressing  the  same  to  the  secretary  for 
their  due  presentation  to,  and  attentive  consideration  by, 
the  Board : — 

To  the  Council  of  the  Iloyal  Society  of  Arts, — 

Your  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  relating  to  patents  for  inventions  in  this 
colony,  and  to  consider  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what 
alterations  are  required  to  suit  the  present  exigencies  of 
the  community,  and  to  evoke,  that  spirit  of  competitive 
ingenuity,  and  encourage  that  originality  of  conception, 
which  are  found  to  exist,  in  a greater  or  less  proportion, 
among  all  classes  of  men,  have  met  and  considered  the 
important  subject  committed  to  their  charge,  in  all  its 
prominent  bearings  ; more  especially  with  a view  to  lend 
a helping  hand  to  humble,  without  detriment  to  more 
aspiring,  genius,  by  placing  within  the  reach  of  the  less 
wealthy  classes  the  means  of  securing  to  themselves  a 
property  in  their  own  discoveries,  which  shall  stand  a 
registered  protection  in  their  favour,  at  a moderate  and 
attainable  cost. 
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Your  Committee  report  that  they  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  provisions  of  the  statute  15  and  16  Vic.  c. 
83,  passed  in  the  year  1852,  and  at  present  regulating 
the  law  of  patents  for  inventions  in  the  mother  country ; 
and  they  find  in  that  statute  so  much  that  is  applicable 
to  this  colony,  that,  with  certain  reductions  of  the  items 
of  expense  to  be  incurred  in  the  process  of  taking  out  a 
patent,  they  think,  mutaiis  mutandis,  it  might  be  benefi- 
cially enacted  here.  They  see  the  elements  of  such  a 
commission  as  is  constituted  under  the  statute  in  Eng- 
land existing  here,  in  the  persons  of  their  Honours  the 
Vice  Chancellor,  her  Majesty’s,  Attorney-General,  and 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  with  such 
additions  as  the  legislature  may  think  fit.  To  a board 
consisting  of  any  three  of  this  body,  the  applicant  for  a 
grant  of  letters  patent,  or  other  documentary  title  equi- 
valent thereto,  might  go  by  petition,  leaving  his  state- 
ment in  writing,  or  provisional  specification,  describing 
the  nature  of  his  invention,  at  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners at  the  same  time.  • 

Your  Committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  detail 
the  process  through  which  this  petition  and  declaration 
must  pass,  under  the  statute,  before  the  certificate  of 
allowance  is  granted  ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  think 
the  same  process  would  be  necessary  here,  in  order  to 
guard  the  public  against  spurious  or  unworthy  claims. 
The  certificate  of  allowance,  when  granted,  would  afiord 
the  applicant  provisional  protection  for  months,  before 
the  expiration  of  which  period  the  letters  patent  must 
be  taken  out,  or  the  inventor  would  lose  his  right  to 
them.  A register  of  patents,  and  also  a register  of  pro- 
prietors would  have  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioners, open  at  all  convenient  times  to  public  inspec- 
tion, under  proper  regulations.  The  scheduled  fees,  on 
taking  out  letters  patent  in  England,  are  £15  for  the 
provisional  protection,  and  £10  more  for  the  letters 
patent;  and  this  original  cost  seems  small  enough.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  costs  would  be  payable  to 
the  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  as  well  as  to  sucli  mechanics, 
artisans,  and  other  scientific  persons  as  he  might  find  it 
necessary  to  consult,  before  the  invention  would  be  ripe 
for  provisional  protection,  and  consequently  before  a cer- 
tificate of  allowance  would  be  justified.  These  fees  might 
be  fixed  at  alow  and  encouraging  scale;  but  in  considera- 
tion that  they  would,  in  must  instances,  amount  to  a 
sum  little  below  £5,  which  ought  to  be  made  the  maxi- 
mum preliminary  cost,  your  Committee  recommend, 
should  the  legislature  be  induced  to  entertain  their  views, 
that,  in  Jamaica  the  cost  of  the  provisional  protection 
should  be  £10.  instead  of  £15,  as  in  England;  and  the 
cost  of  the  letters  patent,  £5,  instead  of  £10.  Thus  the 
maximum  cost,  from  the  lodging  of  the  petition  to  the 
vesting  of  an  exclusive  right  of  property  in  the  inven- 
tion, by  the  issuing,  of  the  letters  patent,  including  the 
preliminary  cost  before  mentioned,  would  bo  £20.  In 
cases  of  opposition,  of  course,  incidental  costs  would  be 
incurred,  which,  however,  it  would  be  in  the  option  of 
the  inventor  to  risk  or  not,  as  he  might  think  proper. 
There  is  a provision  in  the  English  statute  that  £50  ad- 
ditional shall  be  paid  on  the  letters  patent,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  third  year  after  their  coming  into  operation, 
and  an  additional  £100  at  the  expiration  of  the  seventh 
year.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  principle 
of  this  provision  should  be  adopted  here,  reducing  the 
sums  to  £25  at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  £50  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  year,  leaving  it  optional  with  the  patentee 
to  abandon  the  protection  of  his  patent,  or  pay  these 
sums  at  the  expiration  of  such  periods  respectively.  For, 
if  tbo  invention  is  sufficiently  profitable  to  the  proprietor, 
it  is  only  fair  that  lie  should  contribute  a portion  of  his 
profits  to  the  revenue  of  the  country  which  has  given  and 
protected  his  exclusive  right  to  them. 

While  thus  seeking  to  protect  native  talent  and  inge- 
nuity, your  Committee  respectfully  suggest  that  every 
facility  be  afforded  to  strangers  and  foreigners,  in  register- 
ing here  the  patents  they  have  obtained  in  other  countries, 


not  only  with  a view  to  the  information  and  instruction 
of  our  own  people,  but  as  a guide  to  the  commissioners 
of  patents,  in  ascertaining  the  novelty,  utility,  and  origi- 
nality of  such  specifications  as  may  be  laid  before  them 
for  protection,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  foisting  on  the 
community  stale  and  exhausted  inventions*  . 

Keeping,  therefore,  in  constant  view  the  two  grand 
principles  which  constitute  the  validity  of  every  patent ; 
first,  that  every  invention  for  which  protection  is  sought 
by  letters  patent  must  be  new,  useful,  and  original ; and 
secondly,  that  every  specification  lodged  by  a;  patentee 
must  be  so  clear,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term;  for 
which  the  invention  is  protected,  the  public  may  have 
the  benefit  of  it,  as  cheaply  and  as  fully  as  the  patentee 
himself  had  during  his  term. — Your  Committee  recom- 
mend that  a memorial,  embodying  the  result  of  their 
labours,  be  prepared,  and  respectfully  submitted  . to  > the 
honourable  the  Executive  Committee; .praying  forlegis- 
lation  in  the  spirit  of  this  report.  ; >i!  yes  isqorq  ortr 

WM.  IRVING  WILKINSON,  V.P. 

RICHARD  HILL,  V.P.  ’ 

■ | . . lo  so  ended  gnnqa  odr  an  lomevog 

■ ■ •■■■'  <•  lo  mninbuaq 

ift  gnivtoao'/q  £ aiTffp  liisniavoiqmr 

si  jj  i boo  'ino  at  'ladtadw  .emit  lo  vlifniolinn 
GNOLL,  COLLEGE.  t38TOrf  gniWoit 

The  council  of  this  college',  which  is  situated' in  tlie 
Vale  of  Neath,  and  is  about  to  he  incorporated  as  'fhe 
Western  University  of  Great  Britain,  have  af  fcrfgt^l 
elected  their  staff  of  professors,  and  are  about  to. cdnir 
iriehce  operations  in  the  course  of  October.  The. professor 
of  mathematics  is  Mr.  Arthur  Cayley,  F.R,S.,,l;afid 
barrister-at-law,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  iVihity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  moderator  and  examine:'  in 
that  university.  He  was  senior  wrangler  and  Smith’s 
prizeman  in  1842,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
papers  in  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions.”  The Fliair 
of  mechanics  they  have  conferred  on  the  Rev.J'U;1  £>. 
Wollaston,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  vicar  of  Fel^ham, 
Sussex,  and  diocesan  inspector  of  schools  ; and  trax  of 
physics 'on  the  Rev.  A.  Bath  Power,  one  of  the  hq'norary 
examiners  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  formerly  super- 
intendent of  electric  telegraphs  on  the  Norfolk  railways. 
Professor  Rodgers,  well  known  as  a lecturer  at  the  school 
of  medicine  adjoining  St.  George’s  Hospital,  London,  19 
to  be  professor  of  chemistry,  while  the  chair  of  natural 
history  will  be  filled  by  Dr.  Spencer  Cdbbold,  lecturer  on 
botany  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Paddington';  thdt  fif 
human  history  by  the  Rev.  A.  Wilson,  late,  senior, tjflttir 
of  Leamington  College  ; and  that  of  design  by  Mr.  E. 
If.  Welmert,  member  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours.  The  professors  will  bq  assisted  by 
resident  tutors  and  lecturers.  The  object  of  the  institu- 
tion, to  use  the  words  of  their  prospectus,  is  “ to  complete 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  gentlemen  above  10  years 
of  age,  in  the  practical  application  of  science  to  the 
management  of  land,  manufactures,  and  'commCrcd,  t6 
the  public  services,  the  liberal  professions,1  and  qtnjjf 
pursuits.” 


ON  THE  MEANS  OF  REGULATING  I'lIE  SPEED 
OF  MARINE  STEAM  ENGINES. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a paper-read  before  the 
Mechanical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Dublin, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Silver,  of  Philadelphia; -U.SA — 

The  author  pointed  out  the  defects  in  theqonunon 
Watts,  or  centrifugal  governor,  which  wag. affected  )>y 
the  pitching  of  the  ship  in  such  a manner  as  to  become 
almost  useless  under  certain . circumstances.  Hence  jlfy 
necessity  of  some  efficient  means  of  limiting  the  action  of 
the  marine  engine  to  the  speed  that  its  strength  will  bear, 
has  been  heretofore  one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  marine 
engineering,  and  deprives  the  steam  'ship  ot  many  ad- 
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I vantages  that  are  its  due.  Having  mentioned  several 
instances  in  which  vessels  were  wrecked  and  many  lives 
lost  solely  from  the  action  of  the  machinery,  which  could 
have  been  controlled  by  a proper  governor,  the  author 
stated  that  the  U.S.  steamer  “ Atlantic”  (Captain  West) 
had  been  running  two  years  past  with  the  attachment  of 
a form  of  governor  which  he  had  invented,  and  had 
broken  nothing;  and  the  officers  of  that  ship  had 
frequently  stated  that  they  could  save  two  or  three  miles 
an  hour  in  following  Seas  by  the  use  of  this  instrument. 
This  was  proved  to  be  the  case  by  the  fact  that  her 
eastern  passages  for  the  year  1856  were  on  an  average 
each  five  hours  shorter  than  those  of  the  “ Baltic,”  which 
is  known,  when  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  be  the 
faster  ship.  The-  paper  then  continued  : — “ The  screw 
(and  it  will  soon  be  the  only  plan  of  steam  propulsion 
over1  the  ocean)  increases  the  demand  for  some  practical 
improvement  in  the  marine  engine  that  will  facilitate 
the  proper  application  of  the  steam  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  1 therefore  wish  to  explain  a plan  of  governor, 
the  action  of  which  is  as  analogous  to  the  old  centrifugal 
governor  as  the  spring  balance  of  a watch  is  to  the 
pendulum  of  a.clock— the  watch  being  rendered  by  that 
improvement  quite  as  valuable  for  preserving  the 
uniformity  of  time,  whether  in  our  pocket,  on  a fast 
trotting  horse,  or  under  file  pillow  ; whilst  the  clock 
must  be  confined  to  a fixed  position,  and  this  is  attained 
on  similar  principles,  differing,  in  fact,  only  in  mechanical 
arrangement  to  make  it  applicable  to  governing  the  flow  of 
steam,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  governor  which  I have  now  the 
honour  to  submit  to  the  section  Gr  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, the  arms  of  an  ordinary,  centrifugal  governor, 
each  extended  to  an  equal  distance  beyond  their  axis  of 
motion,  and  loaded  at  their  four  extremities  with  balls  of 
equal  weight,  perfectly  balancing  each  other.  Thus  the 
influence  of  the  force  of  gravity  is  entirely  evaded,  and  a 
spiral  or  reacting  spring  is  substituted  to  resist  the  cen- 
trifugal force  in  the  action  of  the  instrument,  each  loaded 
arm  oscillating  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  other, 
which  serves  to  keep  each  of  them  at  equal  angles  with 
the  spindle  that  bears  them.  Hence  the  instrument  will 
not  only  work  with  equal  facility  in  any  position,  whe- 
ther fixed,  horizontal,  perpendicular,  or  angularly,  but 
it  also  can  be  thrown  about  at  pleasure,  without  affecting 
the  truthfulness  or  sensitiveness  of  its  operation,  and  as 
its  centrifugal  force  is  resisted  mechanically,  instead  of 
the  force  of  gravity,  as  in  the  ordinary  governor,  wc  can 
increase  its  powers  of  action  to  any  extent,  so  also  we  can 
increase  the  force  of  the  spring,  and  thus  more  nicely  and 
readily  effect  the  same  object.  This  fact,  connected  with 
the  driving  point  being  in  the  centre  of  the  rigid  arms 
that  hear  the  weight,  renders  the  instrument  ext remejy 
sensitive  and  quick  in  action,  and  it  may  not  be  , out 
of  place  here  to  mention,  that  it  is  now  applied  for  regu- 
lating stationary  engines  employed  for  driving  metal 
rolling  mills,  printing  presses,  and  in  many  other  situa- 
tions where  the  machinery  had  been  entirely  uncontrol- 
lable by  the  best  forms  of  governors  previously  tried.” 
Captain  James  West,  of  the  steam-ship  “ Atlantic,”  who 
has  had  the  greatest  experience  with  it,  says,  as  a safe- 
guard to  the  machinery- of-a-steaniship  it  is  invaluable, 
and  the  object  of  the  originator  is  effectually  accom- 
plished by  it. 

A model  of  Mr.  Silver’s  governor  was  exhibited. 


♦ 


NEW  COMMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS  OF  BRITISH 
HONDURAS. 

Sib, — It  will  be  a gratifying  fact  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  colonies,  that  Honduras 
lias  at  length  taken  a step,  and  a very  decided  one,  in  the 
right  direction.  From  the  time  of  the  early  buccaneers, 
or  filibusters,  as  they  were  then  called  (from  which  the 
word  freebooter  is  derived),  down  “ to  the  present  session 
of  Parliament,”  mahogany  and  logwood  have  been  the 
staple,  indeed  only,  commodities  of  this  country.  Indeed, 
so  exclusively  did  the  settlers  deal  in  those  articles — so 
strictly  did  they  coniine  their  exports  to  the  woods  above 
.mentioned,  that  a conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  the 
soil  was  incapable  of  producing  anything  else.  Whilst 
Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  other  West  India  islands  were 
sweetening  the  cup of  tea,  and  contributing  tire  in- 

gredients of  the  social  bowl,  Honduras  was  simply  send- 
ing the  tables  on  which  those  enlivening  materials  were 
placed.  But  it  is  said  that  “ there  is  reason  in  the  roast- 
ing of  eggs,”  so  also  was  there  a reason,  and  a sound 
one,  why  Honduras  should  not  produce  sugar  and  rum. 
Previously  to  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786,  logwood 
fetched  in  the  British  markets  upwards  of  £100  per  ton 
— -a  large  sum  in  those  days — and  it  was,  therefore,  much 
more  profitable  to  cut  and  export  that  wood  which  grew 
spontaneously,  than  to  cultivate,  at  much  labour  and 
expense,  sugar,  coffee,  and  rum,  in  which  articles  they 
would  have  had  to  compete  with  other  colonies.  By  the 
treaty  ot  1786,  the  settlers  were  strictly  prohibited  from 
cultivating  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  its  pro- 
duce. But  that  treaty  is  now  as  much  in  force  as  the 
statutes  imposing  a penalty  for  wearing  covered  buttons 
and  requiring  the  dead  to  be  buried  in  woollen  shrouds. 
Mahogany  and  logwood  have  had  their  day,  and  the 
axe  and  the  saw  must  how  give  way  to  the  spade  and 
the  plough.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  has  been  com- 
menced in  earnest.  In  three  different  localities  the  cane 
is  now  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent.  At  Corosal 
in  the  northern  district,  on  the  New  River,  and  at  a 
place  called  New  Boston,  situated  up  the  Belize  River, 
excellent  sugar  is  tirade.  The  demands  of  the  colony 
are  entirely  supplied  from  these'  sources,  and  one  very 
respectable  shipment — for  a beginning — has  been  made 
to  England.  A month  or  two  ago  Mr.  Travis,  of  the 
firm  of  Hyde,  Hodge,  and  Co.,  shipped  to  Liverpool,  on 
board  the  Byzantium , one  hundred  barrels  of  sugar,  and 
in  the  course  of  a little  time  he  will  have  a larger  cargo 
ready  for  exportation.  The  highly  respectable  mercan- 
tile house  above  mentioned,  is  entitled  to  the  greatest 
praise  for  being  thus  the  pioneer  in  this  new  path,  which 
cannot  fail  to  influence  most  beneficially  the  future 
destiny  of  the  colony  ; and  I think  that  the  Society  of 
Arts  would  do  well  to  mark  with  their  approbation  the 
laudable  course  which  it  has  commenced.  But  not  only 
is  sugar  now  made — -rum  is  also  manufactured.  A very 
short  time  ago  the  duty  upon  imported  rum  contributed 
largely  to  the  revenue.  Now,  the  consumption  of  that 
article  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  home  manu- 
facture. These  important  facts  present  to  the  mind  a 
vista  of  prosperity  which  it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  rich  soil  and  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  Honduras,  cannot  but  see  in  them 
an  augury  of  its  future  welfare. 

The  climate  of  Honduras  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  sugarcane,  the  regularity  of  the  rains,  and 
the  great  facility  of  irrigation  arising  from  the  innumera- 
ble streams  andrivulets  which  intersect  the  country,  insure 
a constant  succession  of  crops.  In  many  of  the  W est  India 
Island's,  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  droughts,  the 
sugar  crop  will  always  be  a contingency.  In  Jamaica, 
Antigua,  arid  Barbadoes,  after  the  first  planting,  only 
one  crop  of  ratoons  can  he  obtained,  and  even  that  only 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

During  the  weekending  12th  September,  1857,  the  vi- 
sitors have  been  as  follows  : — On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Saturday,  free  days  2,997 ; on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
free  evenings  5,863.  On  the  three  students’  days  (ad- 
mission to  the  public  Gd . 1 , 367  ; one  students’  evening, 
Wednesday,  102.  Total,  9,329. 
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by  the  application  of  a most  expensive  manure,  which  is 
more  stimulating  than  enriching.  In  Honduras,  after 
the  first  planting,  ratoons  may  be  obtained  for  12  or 
15  years  without  the  aid  of  manure.  In  every  colony 
there  is  a different  period  for  planting,  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  climate. 

In  Honduras  the  rainy  season  commences  about  the 
first  week  in  June,  and  continues  until  the  latter  end  of 
February  .or  the  beginning  of  March.  The  dry  season 
then  begins,  and  lasts  for  about  three  months.  The  cano 
must  be  planted  between  the  latter  end  of  June  and  the 
end  of  August  ; if  it  be  deferred  beyond  that  period,  the 
young  blade  will  be  drowned  by  the  heavy  torrents 
which  then  set  in.  By  January  twelvemonth  the  cane 
will  he  mature,  and  it  must  be  cut  and  housed  before  the 
end  of  May.  After  the  first  crop  lias  been  got  in,  every 
succeeding  one  will  be  ready  for  reaping  in  the  month  of 
January. 

The  supply  of  labour  is  in  most  of  the  West  India 
colonies  a question  of  considerable  difficulty.  In  Hon- 
duras it  is  not  an  insuperable  one.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  whole  of  the  Indian  population  of 
Yucatan  can  be  induced  to  immigrate  to  this  colony. 
The  war  between  that  race  and  the  Spanish  Mistetzoes 
began  in  184S,  it  has  gone  on  ever  since,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  raging  more  fiercely  than  ever.  The 
feelings  of  humanity  urge  us  as  Christian  men  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  bring-  to  an  end  this  fearful  sacrifice  of 
human  life.  If  we  had  no  other  object  in  view  but  to 
stop  this  effusion  of  blood,  that  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  justify  our  interference,  more  especially  when  the 
barbarous  destruction  of  our  fellow  creatures  is  taking- 
place  almost  at  our  very  doors ; when  we  can  see  the 
smoke  of  the  carnage,  and  hear  the  shrill,  agonising 
cries  of  the  victims  across  the  narrow  stream  which 
divides  the  countries.  Already  15,000  Indians  have  fled 
to  us  for  “safety  and  for  succour;”  others  are  daily 
following  their  example,  for  the  steps  of  the  pursuers 
are  upon  their  heels,  and  the  cry  of  the  avenger  is  be- 
hind them. 

But  it  is  not  from  Yucatan  alone  that  we  are  getting- 
labour.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  are  actually  ob- 
taining negro  labourers  from  the  islands.  Mr.  Blake 
has  got  40  Jamaica  negroes  at  work  at  Gol-osal,  making- 
sugar,  and  the  company’s  steamship  Eagle  brought  from 
the  same  colony  25  labourers  in  January,  and  24 -in 
July.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a great  commercial  revolu- 
tion. The  interoceanic  railway  across  the  Isthmus  !of 
Honduras,  will  attract  hundreds  of  thousands  of  shrewd, 
intelligent,  and  observing  travellers  to  this  region  ; and 
the  cultivation  of  British  Honduras— which  has  begun, 
and  must  go  on— will  supply  the  English  market  with 
an  abundahue  of  products,  for  many  of  which' we  have 
been,  hitherto,-  indebted  to  foreign  countries  and  to 
slave  labour,  and  will  rouse  our  brother  colonists  from 
the  lethargy  which  lias  so  long  deadened  their  faculties 
and  paralyzed  their  limbs,  and  stimulate  them  to  exer- 
tions which  will  restore  to  their  former  prosperity  the 
beautiful  green  islands  which  stud  the  Carribean  Sea, 
and  cause  them  to  shine — as  once  they  did — across  the 
western  wave,  “like  a glory  from  afar.” 

I am,  &c., 

B.  TEMPLE. 

Belize,  British  Honduras,  Aug.  1C,  1857. 


Jiome  Coixespnimce. 

— 

THE  DECIMAL  QUESTION. 

Sin, — On  my  return  to  town  a few  days  ago,  1 
first  saw  the  number  of  your  Journal  of  the  2Sth 
of  August,  containing  Mr.  Miller’s  letter  in  answer  to 
mine  in  that  of  July  31st.  Of  the  tone  of  this  letter  I 
will  say  no  more  than  that  hard  words  are  generally 
considered  as  a certain  indication  of  a had  cause.  With 
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many  of  its  statements  I might  be  fully  satisfied,  inas- 
much as,  while  professing  to  be  corrections,  they  are  in 
fact  confirmations  of  my  own;  but  a large  part  of  it  is 
devoted,  not  to  the  elucidation,  but  to  the  mystification 
of  the  subject.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  say  a few 
words,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  facts,  not  by  inuphclq, 
but  by  evidence. 

When  I printed  my  pamphlet  on  Decimal  Coinage,  I 
inserted  in  a note  a statement  which  I had  received  from 
Mr.  Haggard,  then  principal  of  the  Bullion  Office  at  the 
Bank  of  England.  Mr.  Miller  now  affects  to  believe 
that  I did  not  report  Mr.  Haggard’s  words  correctly,  but 
he  forgets  that  in  hisspeoch  atthemeeting  of  theSOciety 
of  Arts,  (see  p.  508  of  your  Journal,)  “he  did  pot  say 
that  Mr.  Haggard  might  not  have  said  what  Was  imputed 
to  him,”  and  he  admits,  in  this  very  letter,  that  when 
the  statement  first  appeared  he  “ reproached  Mr.  Haggard 
with  it,”  and  most  certainly  without  obtaining  “,a  con- 
tradiction of  it.”  This  contradiction,  he  says,  hp  never 
“ in  any  way  attempted  to  get ; ” it  so,  I am  at  a loss  to 
know  what  was  the  object  of  his  reproaches.  As  to  my 
mistaking  Mr.  Haggard’s  meaning  on  account  of  my 
ignorance'  of  the-  “ technicalities”  of  the  subject,  if  any  6f 
your  readers  will  take  the  trouble  of  referring  to  my 
evidence,  they  will  see  that  I state  to  the  commissioncfs, 
“ 1 give  you  the  words  exactly  as  Mr.  Haggard  used 
them  to  me,”  and  1 might  have  added  that  the  words 
were  written  down  and  read  over  to  him  before  we  parted 
in  the  morning  to  proceed  to  our  daily  avocations.  If 
your  readers  can  find  -any  “ technicalities”  involved  in 
those  words,  they  are  heartily  at  Mr.  Miller's  service. 

There  is  one  other  point  connected  with  mj-  eVj- 
dence  before  the  commissioners,  on  which  it  mtiy  be  pro- 
per to  correct  Mr.  Miller’s  inference.  He  stys  I am 
“ not  borne  out  by  the  printed  evidence”  in  my  assertion, 
that  reference  to  Mr.  Haggard’s  statement  on  that  occa- 
sion was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Hubbard’s  mode  of  exami- 
nation founded  on  my  pamphlet ; and  thU  I williiiglV 
admit.  But  Ido  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Miller  hi  MS  elf 
will  question,  and  I am  sure  that  your  readers  generally 
will  not  be  disposed  toqnestion.inyre-assertion  ofthefact.' 
Whoever  has  had  experience  of  the  printing  of  evidence 
as  taken  before  committees  or  commissioners,  knows  full 
well  how  frequently  tire  names  of  the  questioning  mem- 
bers are  left  out  before  the  questions  asked  by  them,  and 
how  constantly  tire  answers  to  different  questions  get 
mixed  up  together  in  a rapid  examination.  This  \vfts 
the  case  in  the  present  instance;  Ques.  434  to  QuCs. 
439  inclusive,  were  asked  of  me  not  by  Lord  Mcinteagle 
(as  it  would  appear  from  the  printed  evidence),  but  by 
Mr.  Hubbard,  find  were  iu  continuation  pf  his  previous 
process  of  examination  interrupted  at  Qtles.  408.  Thd 
printed  evidence,  however,  shows,’ and  shows'  cot-reetly, 
that  Mr.  Haggard’s  statement  was  read  from  my  pam- 
phlet as  part  ot  the  question  asked  me,  and  formed  no 
part  of  my  .answer  to  it. 

Having  cleared  the  way  of  these  personal  Considera- 
tions, for  the  introduction  of  tvhich  Mr.  Miller  is  respon- 
sible, and  not  myself,  I proceed  to  examine  Mr.  Miller’s 
objections  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement  in  question. 
In  the  first  place  let  me  observe  that  the  statement  refers 
to  the  year  1854,  and  that  Mr.  Miller’s  observations  bear 
reference  to  1857.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the 
intervening  period  the  inconveniences  of  the  new  method 
have  been  diminished,  as  those  of  any  other  method 
would  be,  by  constant  practice ; neither  must  we  lose 
sight  of  the  necessary  effect  upon  the  bullibh  trade,  ot 
the  persistence  of  the  Bank  in  recognising  no  other  than 
the  decimal  weights.  But  neither  bf  these  results  bear 
upon  tlio  argument  in  favour  of  the  Comparative  supe- 
riority of  those  weights. 

I come  now,  however,  to  Mr.  Miller  s contradictions 
of  the  statement  itself.  The  first  of  them  is  a complete 
mystification  of  tiie  real  facts  of  the  case.,  “(For  10 
wars,”  he  says,  “ prior  to  the  gold  discoveries  in  Cali* 
ibrnia  and  Australia,  the  average  yearly  influx  and  efflux 
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of  gqld  at  the  Bullion  Office  in  the  Bank  were,  both  to- 
gether, about  £G, 800, 000,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  parlia- 
mentary returns  ; the  average  of  the  last  six  years  is 
£18,000,000,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much.!’  But  the 
question  is  not  about  “ gold  discoveries,”  but  about 
decimal  weights,  and  the  parliamentary  returns  to  which 
Mr.  Miller  refers,  fortunately  enable  us  to  test  the 
amount  of  business  done  in  the  Bullion  Office  before  and 
subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  that  system.  Mark 
now  how  a plain  tale  shall  put  him  down  ! The  decimal 
weights  were  introduced,  as  Mr.  Miller  tells  us,  in 
November,  1852— so  late  in  the  year  that  they  could 
have  had  very  little  influence  on  the  business  of  that 
year.  The  |returns  give,  for  the  “influx  and  efflux  of 
gold,”  the  following  results  : — 


1851 

....  £11,947,119  ) 

1852 

....  25,484,076  ) 

1853..... 

....  24,227,627 

1854 

....  13,912,490 

1855 

....  20.711,162 

1856 

....  15,040,71 1J 

average  £18,718,597 


average  £1S,472,997 


The  average  business  for  the-  two  years  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  decimal  weights  was  consequently 
nearly  a quarter  of  a million  in  excess  of  the  average  of 
thp  four  years  succeeding  it,  the  last  year  actually  ex- 
ceeding, hy  more  than  a million  and  a quarter,  ,any  year 
of ; the  latter,  and  by  ten  or  eleven  millions  two  out  of 
the  four  years  of  which  it  consists,  and  yet  Mr.  Miller 
wishes  your  readers  to  believe,  that  “ a recurrence  to. 
the  old  .system  would  require  additional  force  to -carry  on 
the  business  of  the  office.” 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  Rome,  years  past  the, business 
of  the  Bullion  .Office  has  been  almost  confined  to.gold,  a 
petty,  sum  of  £20,083  being-  all  the  silver  that  has  passed 
through  it;  since,  the,  introduction  of  the.decimal  weights.: 
But  within  the  ten  previous  year,?,  that  is  to  say,  from 
1843  to  1852i  the  “influx  and  .efflux”  of  silver  bullion 
had  been  more  than  £10,250,000  in  value,1  or  in  weight 
(which  is  what  we  have,  to  do  with,  here),,  equal  to 
£160,000,000  worth  of  gold,  an  average  of,  £16,000,000 
per  annum  (reckpned.at  its,  weight  in  gold),,  to  be  added 
to  the  business  of  the  Bullion  Office  during  the  former 
period.  Of  this  enormous  item  Mr.  Miller,  in  estimating, 
the  business  of  the  , oflipe,  most  ingeniously,  1 will  not 
say  how  fairly,  takes  no  account. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Miller  states,  “it  is  impossible”  that  the 
clerks  in  the  Bullion  Office  could  have  referred  to  the  tables 
showing  the  two  systems,  “because  there  never  were, any 
such  tables  in  use.”  Now,  the  tables  representing  the  new 
system  were  actually  supplied , by  Mr.  Miller  himself, 
and  have  long  been  before  the  world  under  the  title  of 
“ Decimal  Tables  used  at  the  Bank.”  .So  much  for  that 
part  of  the  subject.  Does  Mr.  Miller  mean  to  say  that 
there  were  no  similar  Tables  representing  the  old  sy?7 
tem?  If  he  can  shew  that  no  such, tables,  were  in  existr. 
enee,  I have  to  thank  him  for  materially  strengthening 
the  argument  against  the  new  system,  by  proving  that, 
tables  have  been  found  necessary  since  the  establishment 
of  the  . decimal  system,  but  were  not  needed  while  the 
former  system  was  in  force. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Miller  complains  that,  in  my  evidence  be- 
fore tire  Commission , I did  “ not  consider  myself  at,  liberty 
to  mention  the  names”  of  the  bullion  brokers  referred,  to 
in  Mr.  Haggard’s  statement.  It  is  obvious  that  on  this 
subject  1 must  have  relied  on  the  information  of  others, 
and,  consequently  I could  only  have,  given  them  at 
second-hand;  and  if  the  Commissioners  had  really 
wished,  or  if  Mr.  Miller  really  washes  for  their  names, 
their  obvious  course  would  be  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Haggard 
himself.  Mr.  Miller,  however,  gives  the  names  of  three 
firms,  who  are,  lie  says,  “ by  far  the  largest,  if  not  the 
only  bullion  brokers,  strictly  speaking,  in  London.”  He 
adds,  “ the  two  latter  fir  ms  use  no  -other  than  the  new 
system,  and  the  first  pse  it  in  all  their  gold  transactions.” 
Now',  putting  out  of  the  question  the  difference  be7 


tween  1854  and  1857,  if  any  of  your  readers  will 
take  the  troubleof  looking  into  the  London  “Directory,” 
they  will  find,  not  three,  but  eight  firms  classed  as 
“ bullion  brokers,”  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  Liverpool ; 
and  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  trade  knows  that 
in  common  parlance  (whatever  may  be  the  interpretation 
of  Mr.  Miller’s  “strictly  speaking”)  • many  of  the 
numerous  bullion  dealers  are  spoken  of  as  bullion  brokers. 
T only  mention  this,  however,  to  show  tire  tendency  of 
Mr.  Miller’s  mind  to  mystify  the  plainest  subject.  On 
former  occasions,  he  did  not  so  attempt  to  limit  the 
number  of  those  engaged  in  bullion  transactions,  for  in 
the  very  first  sentence  of  the  preface  to  his  “ decimal 
tables  used  at  the  Bank  of  England  for  reducing  the  gross 
weight  of  gold  and.  silver  to  standard”  1854,  he  states 
that  the  governors  had  “ caused  a large  number  to  be 
printed  and  given  away  to  persons  engaged  in  the  bullion 
trade.”  Of  this  large  number  of  persons  he  now 
enumerates  three  firms,  “ two  of  which,”  he  says,  “use 
no  other  than  the  new  system,”  and  the  third  “ use  it  in 
all  their  gold  transactions.”  Such  is  the  result  of  more 
than  four  years  continued  pressure  of  the  Bank  of  England 
under  Mr.  Miller’s  directions,  which  “ either  in  gold  or 
silver,  uses  no  other  (than  the  decimal)  weights,  and  re- 
cognises no  other.”  Even  of  the  three  firms  enumerated, 
one  is  admitted  to  use  the  old  •system  in  its  transactions 
in  silver,  in  which  the  Bank,  having  ceased  to  do  busi- 
ness, has  no  power-  to  control.  Can  we  wish  for  better 
evidence  as  to  which  of  the  tw:o  systems  is  generally  pre- 
ferred, when  tire  pressure  of  the  Bank  is  withdrawn? 
But  is  Mr.  Miller  really  in  earnest  in  asking  for  the 
names  of  brokers;  or  bullion  dealers  who  dislikethe  change, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  examined  before  the  Com- 
missioners? If  so,  lie  may  call  almost  any  of  them  in- 
discriminately but  that-  lie  may  not-  make  a mistake, 
perhaps  it  would,  be  as  well  to  begin  with  the  first  of  the 
firing,  mentioned  by  himself,  viz.,  Messrs.  Sharps  and 
Wilkins,,  whom  I have  often  heard  spoken  of  with  praise 
by  the  importers  of  bullion,  for  the  spirited  manner  in 
which  they  resisted  what  my  informants  called  “ the 
foolish  innovation.” . So  strong  was  this  repugnance  on 
the  part  of  the  trade,  that  all  the  influence  of  the  Bank 
was  unable,  to  bring  the  new  system  into  Operation,  even 
ill  its  own  transactions,  without  the  aid  of  a permis- 
sive Act  of  Parliament  to  legalize  what  Mr.  Miller  had 
.persuaded  himself  to  believe  that  he  could  accomplish 
by  means  of  influence  alone. 

Mr.  Miller  professes  to  reply  to  the  questions  which  I 
had  appended  to  my  former  letter  : lie  does  not,  however, 
answer  in  his  own  person,  but  by  an  anonymous  “ state- 
ment” received  from  tire  Bullion  Office.  As  1 cannot 
personify  the  Bullion  Office,  1 have  no  alternative  but  to 
consider  the  statement  as  Mr.  Miller’s  own.  and  my  in- 
formation,-derived  from  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
transactions  of  that  office,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  anonymous  statement  does  not  contain  the  whole 
truth,  and  that  much  of  it  is  calculated  to  give  an 
erroneous  impression  of  the  facts. 

I regret  that  1 am  not  at  liberty  to  give  the  name  of 
my  informant,  as  he  states  that  he  is  unwilling  to  subject 
himself  to  Mr.  Miller’s  “ reproaches.” 

In  the  first  part  of  the  statement,  I find  the  usual 
enumeration  of  the  “advantages  of  decimal  weights,” 
in  which,  as  usual,  facts  are  mixed  up  with  opinions, 
which  might  be  easily  answered  by  equally  strong  facts 
and  opinions  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

The  paper  also  cites  Mr,  Haggard’s  theoretical  predi- 
lection for  a decimal  system  of  coinage,  of  which  I was 
fully  aware,  his  papers  having  been  enumerated  in  my 
list  of  publications  on  the  subject  printed  by  the  Com- 
missioners ; and  this  always  made  me  regard  the  un- 
favourable result  of.  his  practical  experience  of  the  new 
system  as  the  more  valuable  and  important.  If  others 
who  are  equally  convinced  of  the  ill-success  of  tire  system 
would  state  their  opinions  with  equal  freedom , we  should 
hear  a very  different  story  from  that-  contained  in  Mr. 
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Miller’s  “ statement.”  Let  him  remonstrate,  if  he  will, 
with  the  officers  of  the  Mint,  among  whom,  after  more 
than  four  years’  trial,  he  will  find  prevalent  a strong  feel- 
ing against  the  new  system,  which  is  called  there  by  a 
name  that  I do  not  chose  to  repeat. 

I come  now  to  the  so-called  “Answers  to  Dr.  Gray’s 
Questions.”  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  answer  to 
the  first  question — “The  increase  of  clerks  in  the  bul- 
lion office  took  place  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
decimal  mode  of  weighing,”  and  the  statement  in  Mr. 
Miller’s  letter — “ In  August,  1852,  it  was  found  neces 
sary  to  appoint  an  additional  clerk.”  Which  of  these  is 
correct  ? Does  Mr,  Miller  mean  to  say  that  one  clerk, 
or  that  more  than  one  clerk,  were  appointed  in  that 
year '?  There  was,  unquestionably,  a great  pressure  of 
business  at  the  time,  but  preparations  for  the  change  to 
the  decimal  system  were  also  then  in  progress,  Mr. 
Miller’s  report,  recommending  its  adoption,  bearing  date 
on  the  28th  of  February.  But  my  question  was  in  the 
following  terms: — “Whether  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  bullion  office  has  not  been  increased 
since  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system ,” — a question 
that  still  remains  unanswered,  except  “by  inuendo,” 
which  1 cannot  admit,  I have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  are  now  employed  in  that  office  several  more  per- 
sons than  there  were  previous  to  1852.  The  answer  to 
my  second  question  is  equally  incomplete.  It  admits, 
however,  that  it  is  only  in  relation  to  gold,  where  they 
are  controlled  by  the  Bank  of  England,  which  “ in  all 
its  dealings,  either  in  gold  or  silver,  uses  no  other 
weights,  and  recognises  no  other,”  that  the  London 
brokers  “ conform  to  the  decimal  mode.”  We  have 
seen  that  the  Bank’s  dealings  in  silver,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  decimal  weights,  have  been  so  trivial, 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  trade  in  what  manner 
silver  is  weighed  at  the  Bank,  and  they  consequently 
retain  for  it  the  old  system,  which  they  find  most  con- 
venient. If  their  experience  of  the  decimal  system  of 
weighing  gold  had  been  a favourable  one,  can  it  be 
doubted  that  they  would,  long  ere  this,  have  adopted  it 
for  silver  also  ? And  how  can  it  have  simplified  their 
trade,  that  whereas  they  had  formerly  one  set  of  weights 
and  one  system  of  computation  tor  both  silver  and  gold, 
they  are  now  compelled,  by  the  pressure  of  the  Bank  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  general  practice  of  the  bullion 
trade  on  the  other,  to  have  two  separate  sets  of  weights, 
and  two  different  modes  of  computation  ? 

The  answer  to  my  third  question  is,  under  a thin  dis- 
guise, entirely  affirmative.  Goldsmiths  and  jewellers. 
“ whose  weighing  is  ” a most  important  “ part  of  their 
business,  follow  tire  practice  Of  Gbldsntith’s-hall,”  and 
consequently  use  the  old  system  of  weights. 

1 am  quite  at  a loss  to  understand  the  negative  answer 
given  to  my  fourth  question,  in  relation  to  the  “ tables 
of  the  value  of  foreign  coins”  used  at  the  Bank.  If  Mr. 
Miller  will  take  the  trouble  to  enquire  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
principal  of  the  Bullion  Office,  I have  no  doubt  that  he 
will  show  him  the  tables  to  which  I refer.  The  business 
in  foreign  coins,  let  me  add,  forme  an  important  part  of 
the  dealings  of  the  Bullion  Office,  inasmuch,  as  during 
the  year  1850,  the  purchases  exceeded  a million  sterling. 

The  “answer”  to  my  fifth  question,  asserting  that 
“ the  troy  grain  is  never  used  in  bullion  transactions,’’ 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  answers  to  the  second  and 
third,  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  many  “ dealers”  and 
“ goldsmiths  and  jewellers,”  without  exception,  use  only 
the  old  system  of  troy  weight.  That  “ the  troy  grain 
does  not  call  for  expression  in  the  decimal  system  used 
at  the  Bank,"  in  other  words,  does  not  admit  of  expres- 
sion in  it,  is  a strong  objection  to  t lie  system,  inasmuch 
as  that  system  divides  the  ounce  into  1000  parts,  while  a 
comparison  with  the  standard  unit  of  avoirdupois,  can 
only  be  made  by  considering  the  ounce  as  consisting  of 
480  grains. 

To  my  sixtli  question,  whether  the  cost  of  a set  of 
decimal  weights,  such  as  those  in  use  at  the  Bank,  would 


not  require  a large  extent  of  business  to  reimburse  the 
outlay,  it  is  replied  that  “ a set  of  decimal  weights  is  no 
dearer  than  a set  of  the  old  ones.”  I think  there  are 
obvious  reasons  why  this  statement  cannot  be  Strictly 
correct,  and  I believe  that  those  who  should  rely  upon 
it  would  find  themselves  mistaken.  But  one  thing  is 
clear ; that  as  goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  and  most  of  the 
bullion  dealers,  use  one  set  of  weights,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  another,  those  who  have  to  do  business  with 
both  must  be  at  the  expense  of  two  sets  where  formerly 
one  sufficed,  and  that  this  will  not  be  worth  their  while 
unless  they  have  “ a large  extent  of  business,”  especially 
if  they  are  to  be  weights  “ covered  with  gold,”  like  those 
used  at  the  Bank. 

As  regards  the  subject  in  controversy  there  are  two 
principal  points  which  1 think  may  now  be  considered  as 
established ; firstly,  that  the  argument  derived  from  a 
supposed  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Bullion  Office 
since  the  establishment  of  the  decimal  system  is  entirely 
fallacious,  the  business  having  actually  diminished  in- 
stead of  increasing ; and  secondly,  that  the  system  of 
weighing  bullion  by  the  decimal  weights,  although  en- 
forced by  the  Bank  and  tolerated  at  the  Mint,  has  not. 
after  more  than  four  years’  experience,  extended  itself  to 
the  bullion  trade  at  large,  but  is.  confined,  of  nearly  so, 
to  those  firms  which  are  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  Bank. 

Now,  this  latter  point  is  almost  the  only  one  bn  Which 
the  subject  has  any  practical  bearing  on  the  question  of  a 
decimal  coinage.  In  the  opinion  of  neatly  all  the  advo- 
cates of  the  latter,  the  introduction  of  decimal' weights 
is  regarded  as  equally  important  p and  the  facility  of  the 
change,  as  well  as  the  readiness  of  the  community  to 
adopt  it,  is  continually  dwelt  upon.  In  this  particular 
instance  Mr.  Miller  says,  in  his  repoft'dated  October  6th, 
1852,  “It  should  be  observed  that  the  ClksS  of'  persons 
engaged  in  the  bullion  trade  arc  ah  'educated  1 clafes, 
familiar  with  calculation,  Whose  1 calculations  are 
generally  made  in  the  decimal  form,  hnd  1 that 
they  are  a class  best  of  all  able  to  meet  arty  little 
difficulty  which  a change  of  this  nature  is  likely  to 
bring  with  it.”  Well,  to  this  educated  class,  sb  ad- 
mirably prepared  for  its  reception,  this  system  has  been 
offered  for  nearly  five  years ; it  has  been  enforced  upon 
a very  influential  portion  Of  them  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Bank  of  England  to  deal  with  them  upon  any  other  terms ; 
it  has 'been  rendered1  “as  easy  as  possible”  to  them  by  a 
set  of  tables,  prepared'  by  Mr.  Miller  himself,  of  which 
“ a large  number  have  been  printed  and  given  away  to 
persons  engaged  in  the  bullion  trade,”  and  yet  the  trade 
at  large  prefer  the  old  system,  and  refuse  'to  accept  the 
proffered  boon.  Two  inferences  are  inevitable ; firstly, 
that  they  hive  no  faith  in  the  mighty  advantages  which 
it  holds  out : and,  secondly,  that  it'  the  “ educated  men, 
familiar  With  calculations,  and  whose  calculations  are 
generally  made  in  the  decimal  form,”  Steadily  reject  in 
their  own  particular  tradea  decimal  system  of  weights,  so 
much  the  move  sturdily  will  the  less  fcduekted  classes, 
familiar  only  With  existing  money  calculations  ih  their 
ordinary  form,  reject  a decimal  system  of  coinage','  inter- 
fering with  and  desUu>ung.aIL-then-ndeas  of  value,  and 
all  their  habitual  modes  of  computation. 

I trust  that  in  this  letter  1 have  proved,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  your  readers,  if  not  to  that  of  Mr.  Miller,  that, 
in  his  own  words,  1 still  possess  “ that  nice  sense  which 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  truth  and  what 
only  looks  like  it.”  I am,  &c., 

JOHN  EDWARD  GRAY. 

British  Jluscnm,  14th  September,  1807. 


JltflcecMitgs  of  Institutions. 


Greenwich. — Two  lectures,  on  “ Life’s  Poetry,”  and 
“Douglas  J err  old,”  were  given  at  the  Society  for  the 
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Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  on  Tuesday  evenings, 
Sop.  1st  and  8th,  by  James  Kay  Applebee,  Esq.,  of  Dacre- 
park,  Lee.  The  lectures  were  very  interesting,  and  "were 
Well  received  bv  large  audiences. 

Kandy  (.'Ceylon). — The  prizes  given  by  the  Agri- 
Uorticultural  Society  were  distributed  by  Mr.  E.  ltawdon 
Poweiy  the  President,  on  the  27th  June  last.  Silver 
medals  were  awarded  for  the  best  samples  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  fibres,  and  other  important  articles  of  export. 
The  producers  of  the  finest  flowers,  vegetables,  fruit,  live- 
stock, &c..  were  also  rewarded.  The  official  account 
says: — ‘’The  show  of  flowers  was  better  than  on 
anjr  former  occasion,  as  also  were  the  specimens  of 
gums,  cottpn,  and.  vanilla;  attention  is  being  paid: 
in  several  quarters  to  the  production  of  these  two 
latter  valuable  articles  of  export.  When  the  mills  for 
the  manufacture  of  fibres,  and  which  arc  stated  to  be 
both  economical  and  simple  in  their  construction,  and  are 
likely  soon  to  be  in  the  island,  are  in  active  operation, 
fibres  will,  doubtless,  be  exhibited  at  the  future  shows 
both  in  larger  quantity  and  greater  variety.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  send  the  specimens  of  cotton  and  tobacco  to  the 
Societ3r  of  Arts  in  London,  or  to  the,  Manchester  Trade  > 
Association,  for  Report,  die,” 

Soweeby-bkidge,  Halifax. — On  Tuesday,  the  1st 
inst,,  a public  meeting  was  held  in  the  spacious  room 
of  the  new  Town-hall,  which  is  being  erected  with  the 
special  view  of  affording  sufficient  accommodation  for  a 
Mechanics’ Institute  in  this  town.  IV.  Edleston,  Esq,, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  the  room  was  well  filled,  chiefly 
by  the  young  men  engaged  in  the  numerous  factories  in 
the  locality,  and  for  whom  the  Institute  is  designed. 
After  some  preliminary  observations,  the  Chairman  read, 
the  report  of  a Provisional  Committee  appointed  at  a, 
previous  meeting.  It  stated  that  the  failure  of  former 
Mechanics’  Institutes  in  the  town  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  want  of  eligible  premises,  a difficulty  which  would 
be  obviated  by  the  building  in  which  they  were  assembled,; 
and  which  was  nearly  completed.  There  was  a library 
of  about  1,000  volumes,  in  very  fair  condition,  which  was 
subject  to  a debt  of  £33.  The  Committee  proposed  that 
the  subscription  to  the  new  Institute  should  be  20s.  a-vear 
for  first-class  members ; 10s.  lOd.  a-year  for  second-class 
members  ; and  8s.  8d.  for  third  class  members  under  18; 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Barnett  Blake,  the  agent  and  lecturer 
of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  at  considerable  length,  pointing  out 
the  benefits  to  be  gained,  and  the , best  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  end  in  view.  He  pointed  out  particularly 
the  substantial  advantages  to  be  attained  by  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  evidenced  in  what  had 
already  been  achieved.  His  remarks  were  listened  to  with 
great  attention,  and  at  the  conclusion  he  was  much 
cheered.  A motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was 
can ied  by  acclamation.  A.  committee  of  management 
for  the  preparation  of  rules,  &c.,  was  elected,  and,  before 
the  meeting  broke  up,  the  names  of  a considerable 
number  of  members  were  enrolled  by  Mr.  Samuel  Fox,  the 
Secretary. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOP.  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED, 

[ From  Gazette,  September  11.] 

DatedlTth  July , 1857. 

1980.  Charles  Barlow,  89,  Chancery-lane— An  improved  brick-mak- 
ing maclfine.  ^A^communication.) 

Dated  23rd  July,  1 £>57 . 

2024.  Charles  Frederic  Vasserot,  45,  Essex-strcct,  Strand— An  appa- 
ratus for  moulding  candles.  ( A communication. ) 

Dated  21th  July , 1857. 

2042.  Augustin  Mortera,  Paris— Improvements  in  coupling  carria ees 
on  railways.  ° ° 

Dated  Zlst  July,  1857. 

2084.  Isaac  Moll,  Cologne— An  economical  fire  regulator. 


Dated  5th  August , 1857. 

2116.  Sebastien  Botturi,  Paris,  Rue  de  la  Roquette,  1 40—^ An  appa- 
ratus and  oven  for  the  carbonization  and  distillation  of  all 
animal  and  vegetable  matters. 

Dated  8 th  August , 1857. 

2136.  George  Collier,  William  Noble,  and  Ward  IJolroyd,  Halifax, 
Yorkshire— Improvements  in  cutting,  shaping,  and  planing 
wood,  and  in  tho  tools  and  apparatus  employed  therein. 

Dated  11th  August , 1857. 

2180.  John  Abraham,  Birmingham — For  a new  or  improved  guago 
for  guaging  wire  and  sheet  metal,  and  for  other  like  purposes. 
2182.  Peter  Carmichael,  Dens  Works,  Dundee— Improvements  in 
calendering  and  mangling  cloth. 

| 2184.  Francis  Xavier  Poznanski,  Craven-street — An  improvement 
in  instruments  for  ascertaining  and  indicating  the  state  of 
the  pulse,  which  improvement  is  also  applicable  to  other 
instruments  in  which  fluids  are  required  to  circulate  or  work 
in  tubes  of  small  bore. 

2186.  John  Grist,  Islington— Improvements  in  mash  tuns,  and  in 
apparatus  to  be  employed  therewith,  which  apparatus  is  also 
applicable  to  the  heating  and  keeping  up  of  a continuous 
circulation  of  liquids  in  any  vessel  to  which  it  may  be  con- 
i nected. 

Dated  IZtli  August , 1857. 

2188,  Joseph  Coupe,  Preston,  Lancashire— Improvements  in  power 
looms. 

2190.  William  Henry  Miller  and  Henry  Edward  Skinner,  Shadwell — 
Improvements  in  rotary  engines  and  pumps. 

1 219,2.  Benjamin  Lupton,  Robert  Jackson,  Daniel  Dean,  and  John 
Holden,  Burnley,  Lancashire— Certain  improvements  In 
power  looms  for  weaving. 

Dated  1 Oth  August , 1857. 

2195.  Sigismond  Rosenthal,  2,  Red  Lion-square — Printing  on  both 

sides  of  a sheet  of  paper  by  a single  impression  on  an  ordinary 
lithographic  or  other  press. 

2196.  Samuel  Bottomlev,  James  Bottomley,  and  Thomas  Bottomley, 

Buttershaw,  North  Bierlcy,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in 
machinery  acting  upon,  and  in  connexion  with,  rotary  shut- 
tle boxes  for  weaving  checks,  plaids,  figured  and  fancy  goods. 

2197.  Arthur  Wall,  East  India-rpad,  Poplar— Improvements  in 

amalgamating  metals. 

2198.  Arthur  Wall,  East  India  road,  Poplar— Improvements  in  coat- 

ing metallic  surfaces. 

2199.  Alexis  Jean  Dcssalcs,  13,  Rue  dcs  Enfants  Rouges,  Paris— An 

improvement  in  lamps  for  railway  carriages,  ships’  cibins, 
and  other  oil  lamps. 

2200.  Pier  Alberto  Balestrini,  Brescia,  Italy — A new  method  of,  and 

apparatus  for,  sounding  at  sea  and  in  other  waters, 

2202.  Charles  Frederic  Vasserot,  45,  Essex-street,  Strand— A smoke- 
consuming grate.  (A  communication.) 

2204.  Ferdinand  Potts,  Moore’s-row,  Birmingham — Certain  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  cutting  out,  forming,  and  finishing 
certain  descriptions  of  metallic  tubes,  part  of  which  is  also 
applicable  for  other  such  like  purposes. 

2206.  Robert  Clark  Gist,  36,  Cannon-street — Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  manure.  ( A communication.) 

2208.  James  Murdoch  Napier,  Vine-street,  York-road — Improve- 

ments in  paying  out  submarine  telegraph  cables. 

Dated  20th  August , 1857. 

2209.  Robert  Lawrence  Brooke,  20,  Keppel-strcet,  Russell-square — 

Improved  method  for  discharging,  “ paying  out,”  and  sub- 
merging electric  telegraph  cables,  wires,  or  ropes,  or  such 
like  articles,  from  ships  or  vessels  of  any  description. 

2210.  Theophilus  Gough  and  Joseph  Margerison,  Bristol — Improve- 

ments in  braking  apparatus  for  vehicles  used  on  railways  or 
on  other  roads  or  ways,  parts  of  which  are  applicable  for 
communication  between  guards  and  drivers  of  trains. 

2211.  John  Gedge,  4,  Wellington-strect  South,  Strand — Improved 

means  of  heating  buildings,  and  of  facilitating  the  escape  of 
smoke  and  g:\sos  therefrom.  ( A communication. ) 

2212.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Heet-street— A new  method 

of  defecating  sugar  and  other  saccharine  matters,  and  of 
refining  or  rectifying  alcohol.  (A  communication.) 

2215.  Robert  Taylerson,  5,  l'ryons-terrace,  Hackney— An  improve- 

ment in  metal  ships  and  vossels. 

2216.  Daniel  Messmore,  New  York—  An  improved  method  of  dress- 

ing millstones  for  hulling  rice  and  other  grain  having  bulla 
or  husks.  (A  communication.) 

2217.  Thomas  Ingram,  Bradford,  Yorkshire— Improvements  in  rail  • 

way  breaks. 

Dated  2\st  AugizSt,  1857. 

2218.  William  Kemble  Hall,  36,  Cannon  street — Improvements  in; 

apparatus  for  measuring  and  registering  the  speed  and  lee- 
way of  ships,  and  indicating  the  distance  accomplished.  (A. 
communication.) 

2219.  Joseph  Glover  and  John  Bold,  Liverpool — An  improved  mate 

rial  for  transfer  printing. 

2220.  John  McMaster,  Caldons,  Stoncykirk,  and  William  Wilson, 

Whithorn,  Wigtown — Manufacturing  liquid  farm  manure, 
and  rendering  it  as  efficient  as  any  artificial  manure,  at  a 
small  expense  to  the  farmer. 

2221.  Victor  llippolyte  Laurent,  Plancher-les-Milies,  France— A 

new  improved  machine  for  forging  nails  and  other  similar 
articles. 

2222.  Peter  Ashcroft,  Richmond-liouse,  Dalston — A^antt  sie^is  for 

■ike  prevention  of  accidents  on  railways. 
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2223,  Henry  Cartwright,  Dean,  Broseley,  Shropshirc^-Improvements 

In  the  construction  of  steam  engines. 

2224.  John  Dauglish,  Great  Malvern— improvements  in  the  prepa- 

ration of  dough. 

2226.  Henry  Clarke,  Chancery-lane— Improvements  in  the  lines  of 
steam  vessels,  and  in  the  method  of  propelling  the  same. 
Dated  22nd  August , 1857, 

2229.  George  Steele  and  William  Steele,  Kcw-road,  Richmond— 

The  better  construction  of  a double-backed  double  boiler  for 
heating  with  bot  water,  churches,  horticultural  buildings, 
mansions,  theatres,  &c.  , * 

2230.  Frederick  Albert  Catty,  .Accrington — Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  of  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid. 

2231.  Thomas  Settle,  Bolton-le-Moors— Certain  improvements  in 

looms  for  weaving. 

2232.  John  Pinchbeck,  Katesgrove  Iron  Works,  Reading — An  im- 

provement in  screens  for  dressihg  or  separating  corn  and 
other  grain. 

2233.  Ludvig  Levison,  Birmingham — Improvements  in  mechanical 

purchases,  to  be  emploj'ed  for  hoisting  purposes,  and. for  ex- 
tracting roots  and  stumps  of  trees.  ( A communication.) 

2234.  Perry  G.  Gardiner,  New  York,  U.S.— A new  and  useful  pro- 

cess in  the  treatment  of  cast-steel  w hile  passing  from  the 
molten  state  into  that  of  being  hardened  or  tempered,  and 
which,  with  certain  variations,  is  applicable  to  the  making 
of  tools,  instruments,  axes,  wheels,  or  ingots. 

Dated  2<\1h  August,  1857. 

2235.  Francois  Jules  Plane,  39,  llue  do  l’Echiquier,  Paris-^-An  im- 

proved tyre  for  the,  wheels  of  railway  carriages,  engines,  and 
tenders. 

2236.  George  Daniel  Davis,  Saint  Leoiiard’s-road,  East  India  road — 

Improvements  in  the  construction  and  in  the  method  of 
■working  windlasses.  , 

2237.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  G6,  Chancery -lane— Improvements  in 

temples  for  looms.  (A  communication.) 

2233.  Thomas  Riekctt,  Castle  Foundrv,  Buckingham  —Improvements 
in  machinery  for  sowing  seeds  and  manure, 

2239.  Alfred  Hamilton,  Oxford-square^- Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  and  in  mooring  buoys,  beacons,  boating  lights, 
and  other  ftoatingvessels  and  bodies. 

2210.  Samuel  Fox  and  Julian  Wilfred  Slater;  Sheffield— An  improved 

metallic  compound,  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  various 
useful  articles. 

Dated  25 ill  August,  185 7*.  ( 

2211.  Thomas  Macauley,  Shoreditch— Improvements  in  apparatus 

for  condensing  the  noxious  vapours  arising  from  varnish- 
making  and  other  lilco  manufactures.. 

2244.  Edward  Riley,  Droylsden,  near  Manchester — Improvements  in 

looms. 

2245.  George  Wirgman  Hemming,  If),  Bclsizb-foael,  St.  John^S-wood 

— Improvements  in  apparatus  employed  in  delivering  sub- 
marine telegraph  cables  from  ships. 

22-lG.  Charles  Clement  James,  Norwood-green — Improvements  in 
propelling  vessels. 

2217.  William  Nicholls,  Chippenham— An  improved  apparatus  for 
warmingmilk. 

2248.  Henry  Parry.,  Croydon — Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
rails  for  railways  of  tramways. 

2219.  James  Ronald,  Liverpool — Improvements'  in  laying  or  deposit- 
ing  submarine  telegraph  cables. 

2250.  John  Penn,  Greenwich — An  improvement  in  apparatus  for 

taking  the  thrust  of  screw  and  submerged  propellers. 

2251.  Captain  John  Jervis  Tucker,  R.N.,  and  George  Blaxland, 

Sheerness — Improvements  in  steam  boiler  and  or  her  furnaces. 

2252.  Werner  Staufen,  Bakcr-i?lre>ct— An  improved  method  of  treat- 

ing Agava  Americana  or  Mexican  grass,  and  the  manufacture 
of  a new  fabric  therefrom. 

2253.  Alfred  Vinoent  Newton,  66,  Ghanccry-lanc— Improvements  in 

machinery  for  preparing,  roving,  spinning,  and  twisting 
fibrous  substances.  (A  communication.) 

2251.  Alfred  Vinccrtt  Ncwdon,  66,  Chanccry-lane— A mode  of  varying 
the  length  and  reversing  the  direction  of  the  throw  of 
eccentrics,  applicable  to  the  reversing  gear  pf  loeomptives, 
and  expansion  gear  of  other  steam  engines,  and  to  other 
purposes.  (A  communication.) 

2255.  Philip  Hill,  Manchester,  and  John  Moore,  Salford— Certain 

improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  cutting  velvets 
or  other  similar  piled  fabrics. 

Dated  2 'dh  August,  1857. 

2256.  John  Godgo,  4,  Wellington-slrcct  South,  Strand — Improve- 

ments in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  (A  communication.) 

2257.  Thomas  Forsyth,  Manchester — Improvements  in  machinery 

for  raising,  lowering,  traversing,  and  compressing. 


2258.  William  JIargreayfcs, ' B ra&ford / ftif kshlf e— Itppypvomettts  in 

sdrew  gills  fop  preparing" wool  aSd  other  fibrous  substances. 

2259.  Thomas  Smith,  Manchester — Improvements  in  machinery  or 

npparartiisTP?  embossing  woven  fabrics,  paper,  leather,  and 
other  materials*-  cv  tj  nx  kx  rr  re  ,r  ^ 

2260.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,'  CliaAc^rydmie-AimpreVdd  ma- 

chinery for  kneading  dough.  (A  communication.) 

2261.  Henry  Elvin,  Castle  AcreyNorfolk — Improvements  in  gover 

nors  for  steam  and  other  engines. 

2262.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane-— improved  xpeajiB 

of  operating  slide  valves  for  the  induction  and  edu^fcipn  of 
steam  in  reciprocating  steam  engines:  (A  fcomniiinlciition.) 

2263.  James  Goodwin  and  Andrew  Bovd,  Mtflton,  near  Campsie, 

Stirling,  N:B.— Improvements  in  creansii®  printed  cotton 
and  silk  fabrics  from  colouring  matters;-  > '/  r { '1  ■’  V\  t 
2265.  Thomas  Brown,  Fenchurch-street— Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  raiding  and  lowering  weights. 

Dated  2 7 th  A ugust , 1857. 

2267.  William  Hauling,  John  Matthew  Todd;  and  Thomas  Harling, 
Calder  Foundry,  Burnley — Improvements  in  I poms.  ■ j 
2269.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Clialtcery-Iarie — Cemiii  im- 
provements in  bakers’  ovens.  (A  communipatiqp.) 

2271.  Robert  Aytoun,  E linburgh— Improvements  in  safety  cages  or 
apparatus  for  mines. 

Dated  28 th  August , 1857. 

2273.  Andrew  ShnnksyO,  RohertrStreet,  Adclphi— Certain  improve- 
ments in  machines  for  shaping  apd  cutting  ix^etaL,  and  other 
substances. 

2275.  William  Smith,  Liverpool — Ah  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  size  made  from  gelatiad.'  Vi.)  • ■ ■ 

Dated  29th  August,  1857, 

2277.  Robert  Wliittam,  Accrington — Improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  ruling  upon  metallic  rdl lers  Or  cylinders  for 
printing  calico  and  other  materials. 

2279.  John  Fisher,  Carrington,  Nottingham— An  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  bobbin  net. or  twjst  lyce. 

Dated  9 is/  August,  IS57. 

2281.  Joseph  Gilbert,  Eversham,  Worcester— Ah  improvement  in 
com  binod  thrashing  machines.  ■ u 

22^3.  Philippe  Roehrig,  Paris— A new  or  improved  fabric  to  bp  used 
for  manufacturing  pottiebats  and  other  parts  of  women’s 
dross. 

22So.  Henry  Brinsmead,  Ipswieh — An  ipaprbvemeht  in  tire  boaters  Of 

thrashing-  machines.  • (i ; . 

2287,  Lionel  Gisborne  and  Henry  Charles  Forbe,  Duke-street,  Adcl- 
phi — Improvements  in  apparatus  for  paydhg  out  electnc 
telegraph  cables.  ' ■ ■ ■ 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1857. 


ON  THE  ECONOMICAL,  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  SOCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  OPEN 
AND  PUBLIC  COMPETITIVE  EXAM- 
INATIONS. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Dublin,  a paper  on  this  subject  was  read 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 

He  saifl — If  there  shall  be  a fair  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  waste  of  capital  by  the  rebellion  and  war  now 
going  on,  and  as  to  the  means  of  the  prevention  of  future 
waste  of  capital — if  India  shall,  for  the  future,  be  made 
to  pay  its  own  expenses,  the  economical  test  of  good  ad- 
ministration— if,  indeed,  that  empire  is  to  be  held  at  all, 
those  who  have  given  the  most  serious  consideration  to 
the  subject  agree  it  must  be  by  a reformed  and  su- 
perior administration,  and  that  reformed  administration 
must  comprehend  as  its  basis  the  extended  application  of 
assured  qualifications  for  the  service,  tested  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  forms  the  subject  of  my  address.  I premise 
my  reference  to  the  statistics  of  the  numbers  of  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  during 
the  last  year,  by  stating  that  these  numbers  are  not  of 
competitive,  but  chiefly  pass  examinations,  of  the  charac- 
ter of  which  I shall  speak  presently.  It  appears,  from 
the  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  that  the 
total  number  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Civil 
Service,  on  whose  cases  they  had  adjudicated,  from  the 
31st  May,  1S35,  to  the  31st  December,  1856,  is  3,000. 
Of  this  number,  GO  were  found  to  be  not  within  the 
limits  of  age  prescribed  for  admission ; 12  were  not 
physically  competent  for  the  duties  of  their  situations  ; 
10  failed  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  fitness  in 
respect  to  character ; 99  were  admitted  without  examina- 
tion, upon  reports  from  heads  of  departments ; and  137 
either  declined  to  undergo  the  requisite  examination,  or 
withdrew  without  completing  it.  Of  the  remaining 
2,686  who  were  actually  examined  as  to  their  knowledge 
and  ability,  1,587  obtained  certificates  of  examination, 
886  were  rejected  as  not  qualified,  and  219  were  unsuc- 
cessful upon  competition.  On  the  first  adoption  of  the 
provision  requiring  examinations,  there  were  loud  out- 
cries against  the  very  difficult  and  unreasonable  subject- 
matters  propounded  by  the  Commissioners  for  examina- 
tion. I am  much  mistaken  if  most  of  the  advanced 
charity  school  children  of  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland 
would  not  meet  these  difficulties  successfully.  Now, 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  860  rejections,  no  less  than 
425  have  been  rejected  for  spelling  alone,  or  with  other 
subjects,  except  arithmetic;  147  have  been  rejected  for 
arithmetic  alone,  or  with  other  subjects,  except  spelling; 
and  263  have  been  rejected  for  spellingand  arithmetic, with 
or  without  other  subjects  ; “ so  that,”  say  the  Commis- 
sioners, “ onty  65  have,  since  the  commencement  of  our 
duties,  been  rejected  for  deficiencies  not  involving  spell- 
ing or  arithmetic,  or  both.”  It  is  to  be  observed,  then, 
and  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  great  bulk  of  these 
examinations  are  only  pass  examinations,  and  these  lor 
a low  standard  of  mental  qualification.  The  Commis- 
sioners speak,  however,  encouragingly  on  this  subject.  In 
their  first  report,  the  Commissioners  had  stated, — “ We 
do  not  think  it  within  our  province  to  discuss  the  ex- 
pediency of  adopting  the  principle  of  open  competition 
as  contradistinguished  from  examination,  but  we  must 
remark  that,  both  in  competitive  examination  for  clerk- 
ships in  our  own  and  other  offices,  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  appointments  have  appeared  to 


us  to  possess  considerably  higher  attainments  than  those 
who  have  come  in  upon  simple  nomination,  and  we  may 
add,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  it  be  adopted  as  a 
usual  course  to  nominate  several  candidates  to  compete 
for  each  vacancy,  the  expectation  of  this  ordeal  will  act 
most  beneficially  on  the  education  and  industry  of  those 
young  persons  who  are  looking  forward  to  public  em- 
ployment.” In  their  last  report,  the  Commissioners  state 
that,  during  the  past  year,  thirty-four  competitive  ex- 
aminations of  candidates  for  junior  situations  have  taken 
place.  “ In  these  competitive  examinations,  however, 
the  candidates  competing  for  the  respective  appointments 
have,  in  most  cases,  not  been  sufficiently  numerous  to 
bring  out  all  the  satisfactory  results  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  from  this  system.  Disregarding  the  com- 
petitive examinations  which  took  place  in  our  office,  and 
which  we  shall  presently  notice,  in  the  33  competitions 
there  have  been  only  222  competitors  proposed  for  61 
situations,  and  of  these  only  158  actually  competed,” — 
that  is  to  say,  there  were  on  the  average  only  three 
nominated  competitors  for  one  place.  During  the  last 
year,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  were  nominated  and 
admitted  to  permanent  clerkships  without  competition, 
577  nominated,  and  310  admitted.  Now,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  these  arrangements  are  not  in  the  sense  of 
the  recommendations  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  of  the 
Treasury,  nor  those  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Wood,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  nor  of  Mr. 
Bromley,  of  the  Admiralty,  nor  are  they  calculated  to 
abate  those  evils  of  patronage  nominations  which,  it 
was  the  testamentary  declaration  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
George  Cockburn,  were  the  great  detriment  and  oppro- 
brium of  his  profession  — against  which  Admiral  Sir 
Baldwin  Walker,  with  so  much  moral  bravery,  contended  ; 
nor,  I apprehend,  do  they  accord  with  the  views  of  dis- 
tinguished officers  in  the  army,  nor  are  they  in  the  sense 
of  the  recommendations  of  Colonel  Larcom.  But  they 
are  in  the  sense  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  the  avowed  enemy 
of  the  principle,  to  whom  its  practical  execution  has 
fallen.  In  respect  to  the  appointments  without  com- 
petition to  the  310  places,  a few  examples  may  be  given 
of  the  number  of  appointments  to  clerkships  and  higher 
offices  made  without  competition  during  the  last  year  in 
the  larger  departments  of  the  State  : — 

Nominated.  Admitted. 


War  Department  

42  ... 

25 

Admiralty  

38  ... 

....  21 

Inland  Tkevenue 

Post  Office  Clerks,  London, 
Dublin,  and  Edinburgh 

154  .. 

....  66 

51  ... 

....  31 

Constabulary  Office,  Ireland... 

211  .. 

....  113 

Thus,  there  were  only  61  situations,  and  those,  I believe, 
at  the  instance  of  the  more  conscientious  heads  of  depart- 
ments, given  in  nominated  competition  as  against  310 
given  without  any  competition  whatever.  We  must 
assume  that  these  310  admissions  were  given  generally 
“ without  those  higher  attainments”  which  the  commis- 
sioners attest  are  elicited  by  competition,  and  that  the 
appointments  have  also  been  without  “the  stimulus 
which  exists  in  competitive  examinations  animating  the 
candidate  to  display  whatsoever  talent  he  may  possess 
applicable  to  the  subject  in  which  lie  is  examined.”  In 
fact,  the  promise  made  as  respects  the  application  of  the 
principle  approved  by  Parliament  and  the  public,  it  will 
be  perceived,  remains  yet  to  be  realised.  The  only  cases 
in  which  proper  competition  can  be  said  to  have  been 
fairly  opened,  are  in  the  case  of  cadetships  for  the  military 
service,  and  in  those  only  in  the  Engineers  and  the 
Artillery,  and  not  for  commissions  in  the  line.  In  the 
East  India  service  there  are  competitive  examinations 
for  the  appointments  to  writerships  and  medical  appoint- 
ments. I should  observe  that,  before  any  deficiencies  of 
the  civil  service  had  been  made  manifest  during  the  last 
war,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  other  eminent  civil  ser- 
vants had  represented  the  need  of  repairing  them.  I may 
also  claim  to  have  expounded,  a quarter  of  a century  ago, 
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the  principle  of  the  open  competitive  examination  as  the 
only  efficient  and  trustworthy  test  of  such  qualifications 
as  may  be  deemed  requisite  for  admission  to  the  public 
service,  and  I have  invariably  urged  its  practical  adop- 
tion in  my  subsequent  experience,  in  which  I have  had 
passed  through  my  hands  the  applications  of  between 
1 ,000  and  2,000  staff  appointments,  and  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  business  connected  with  the  regulation  of 
the  expenditure  of  upwards  of  half  a million  per  annum 
in  12,000  local  appointments,  besides  much  business  con- 
nected with  local  dismissals.  This  has  only  confirmed 
more  strongly  my  earliest  impressions.  I desire  here  to 
revert  to  the  confident  opinion  I have  expressed  that  the 
perils  to  which  the  empire  is  now  exposed  by  the  con- 
flagration in  India,  and  the  charges  to  which  it  must  be 
subjected,  apart  from  all  the  destruction  of  life  and  other 
horrors,  will,  on  a strict  examination,  be  found  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  want  of  competent  judgment  and 
ability  consequent  on  mere  patronage  appointments  and 
defective  administrative  skill.  A large  proportion  of  the 
civil  administrative  functions  have  been  exercised  in 
India  by  young  military  officers.  In  respect  to  mere 
patronage  appointments  to  direct  commissions  for  the 
Indian  army,  an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  what  they 
commonly  were  from  the  results  of  the  mere  pass  exami- 
nations recently  appointed.  Thus  in  the  years  1851  to 
1856,  both  inclusive,  there  were  examined  437  candidates 
for  direct  commissions  in  the  Indian  army.  The  candi- 
dates were  generally  sons  of  gentlemen  of  high  social 
position.  Of  this  number  234  failed  to  do  common 
arithmetic,  and  182  failed  to  spell  their  mother  tongue. 
It  was  from  the  most  accomplished  civil  servant  of  the 
East  India  service,  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Mill,  that  I ob- 
tained the  recognition  of  the  value  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations, which  he  recommended  in  his  evidence,  and 
which  he  has  so  forcibly  expressed  in  his  paper  laid  before 
Parliament,  with  the  other  papers  on  the  reconstruction 
of  the  civil  service.  It  was  in  India,  the  present  field  of 
disaster,  and  as  a civil  servant,  that  Sir  C.  Trevelyan 
observed  the  great  evils  of  mere  patronage  appointments, 
and  became  more  anxious  for  the  adoption  of  the  princi- 
ple of  competitive  examinations.  Now,  it  would  sur- 
prise the  meeting  if  they  were  informed  of  the  extent 
of  jurisdiction  and  power  of  life  over  the  natives 
which  fell  to  these  “ fag  ends”  and  bad  bargains,  as  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  in  his  evidence,  called  them.  Sir 
Charles  maintained  that  the  competitive  examination  was 
the  only  trustworthy  means  for  cutting  off  those  same 
“ fag  ends.”  (Mr.  Chadwick  then  quoted  from  tire  ex- 
amination of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  which  showed  the 
evils  which  the  system  of  nomination  through  patronage 
had  produced,  in  the  incompetence  of  those  appointed  to 
cadetships  and  civil  offices,  in  their  bad  effect  upon  those 
over  whom  they  were  placed,  and  the  want  of  exertion 
on  the  part  of  parents  to  have  their  sons  properly  educated, 
and  then  proceeded.) — It  might  also  have  been  said  that 
by  the  system  of  Parliamentary  and  political  patronage 
the  civil  administrative  departments  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment were  being  made  sinks  towards  which  the  scum 
and  refuse  of  boroughs  habitually  gravitate.  But  as  an 
important  illustration  of  the  principle  of  safeguard,  ad- 
vocated by  officers  engaged  in  naval  and  military  as  well 
as  civil  administration,  the  proper  competitive  examina- 
tion, I would  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  bad  bargains  and  fag-ends  were  well  known  to  the 
professors  as  well  as  to  the  other  students  ; the  cases  in 
which  the  public  were  protected  by  their  dismissal  were 
rare  indeed.  I venture  to  assert,  on  avowals  made  to 
me  by  eminent  examiners  in  medicine  and  in  various 
educational  institutions,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a gene- 
ral fact  that  in  the  system  of  pass  examinations  rejec- 
tions are  extremely  tare,  however  frequent  may  be  the 
failure  of  the  strict  or  due  proof  of  qualifications.  And 
I would  now  call  your  attention  to  the  principle  of  the 
competitive  examinations  for  admissions  to  the  public 
service.  The  general  avowal  1 have  met  with  is  to  the 


effect — One  feels  it  to  be  a serious  injury  to  a family  tO' 
reject  a candidate  on  whose  education  they  have  spent 
much  money,  and  one  cannot  help  being  indulgent. 
Captain  Basil  Hall  mentions  the  compunctious  avowal  of 
a pass  examiner  for  naval  commissions,  that  from  regard 
to  the  interests  of  a family  lie  had  passed  a young  man 
with  a lenient  examination.  The  examiner  heard  after- 
wards of  the  loss  of  the  ship  and  of  all  on  board,  appa- 
rently from  some  error  of  navigation,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  officer  whom  he  had  examined ; and  he 
(the  examiner)  could  not  help  feeling  compunctiously 
that  the  loss  of  all  that  life  was  due  to  the  exercise  of  the 
narrow  sympathies  and  the  lenient  pass  examination. 
And  with  the  mere  pass  examination  they  (the  examiners) 
avow  it  cannot  be  expected  that  such  lenience  will  not 
prevail  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Now,  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  examination,  for  the  principle  of  which  we 
contend,  that  there  should  be  full,  open,  and  free  compe- 
tition; I contend  for  it,  because  in  proportion  to  the  open- 
ness and  publicity  and  the  number  of  competitors,  it  forms 
the  best  practical  security — it  may  be  said,  the  only 
available  practical  security,  against  either  undue  lenity 
or  the  exercise  of  narrow  sympathies  on  the  part  of  the 
examiners,  for  it  brings  to  the  examination  the  security 
of  publicity  and  the  attendance  of  an  intelligent  and 
intensely  interested  public;  of  that  public  are  the  com- 
petitors, who,  although  they  may  be  under  the  influence 
of  illusions  as  respects  themselves,  are  by  no  means  bad 
judges  as  respects  third  parties  who  are  competitors. 
With  them  come  their  adult  friends ; but  over  and  above 
all  these  come  teachers,  tutors,  professors — interested,  no 
doubt,  in  the  judgment  upon  their  pupils— most  capable 
of  controlling  and  exercising  a decisive  control  upon  the 
judgments  in  relation  to  third  parties.  In  France  there 
are  perhaps  the  only  extensive  trials  of  the  principle  of 
competitive  examination  which  have  been  in  operation 
for  many  years  ; and  an  examiner  there  assured  me,  as  a 
common  fact  belonging  to  these  examinations,  that  the 
security  for  integrity  and  strictness  was  complete.  In- 
deed, the  operation  of  the  securities  is  felt  to  be  so  by  the 
judges.  One  of  them  assured  me  that  sucli  was  the 
effect  of  the  interest  brought  to  hear  upon  a full,  open, 
and  large  competition,  that  if  he — if  any  one,  were  dis- 
posed to  he  un  just,  or  were  thoroughly  corrupt,  he  dared 
not  be  so.  He  was  stringently  obliged  to  strive  mani- 
festly to  be  just  . In  relation  to  the  Cl  cases  where  nomi- 
nated and  close  competition  was  admitted,  it  will  have 
been  observed  that  there  were  on  the  average  nine — 
three  appointed  competitors  for  one  place.  The  com- 
missioners had  appointments  to  make  for  the  service  of 
their  own  office.  The  appointments  were  of  four  clerks, 
three  of  them  junior  clerkships,  with  salaries  of  £100 
per  annum , rising  by  £10  per  annum  to  £200  per  annum  ; 
and  a fourth,  a senior  clerkship  with  a salary  of  £200  per 
annum,  rising  by  yearly  instalments  of  £15  to  £300  per 
annum.  The  commissioners  attest  their  own  respect  for 
the  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  open  competition  by  sub- 
jecting those  four  to  it ; that  is  to  say,  four  out  of 
four  hundred  for  an  open  competition,  if  that  can  he 
said  to  be  open  in  which  there  was,  as  stated  by  them, 
no  public  notification  by  advertisement,  but  only  a men- 
tion to  a few  friends  or  persons  connected  with  colleges 
whom  they  happened  to  meet.  Yet,  instead  of  only  some 
three  for  each  place,  there  were  more  than  eleven,  or 
46  for  the  four.  A vast  deal  of  alarm  has  been  affected 
and  expressed  that  if  admissions  to  the  public  offices  were 
opened  to  public  competition,  there  would  bean  immense 
rush  of  persons  of  low  social  position  by  which  those 
offices  would  now  be  tilled.  Apparently  to  allay  this  ap- 
prehension, they  are  careful  to  state  that  of  the  246  can- 
didates, 26  were  the  sons  of  professional  men  and  inde- 
pendent gentlemen.  There  were  seven  sons  of  clergy- 
men, two  sons  of  dissenting  ministers,  eight  sons  of 
gentlemen,  two  sons,  of  magistrates  of  police  , courts,  two 
sons  of  surgeons,  two  sons  of  lieutenants  in  the  royal 
navy,  one  son  of  a colonial  judge,  one  son  of  a professor 
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in  a university,  one' son  of  a commander  of  the  coast 
guard;  onesonof  a chief' clerk  in  a government  office, 
one  son  of  a lieutenant-colonel.  Others  had  been  in 
different  occupations— -seven' in  mercantile  houses,  two  in 
banks;  three 'in  Government  offices,  two  in  public  com- 
panies,’ one  in  a public  board.  Twenty-five  had  finished 
their  education : at  universities, 1 sixteen  had  been  edu- 
cated Kt  large  public  'schools  or  well-known  grammar 
schools,  and  tiro  at  private  schools  exclusively.  The 
commissioners  state1,  as  the  result  of  the  open  competition, 
that  its  ad  vantages1  have  not  been  confined  to  the  success- 
ful candidates/  [Mr.  Chadwick,  after  referring  to  the  small 
proportion  of  persons  appointed  to  offices  by  competitive 
examination  compared  With  those  who  obtained  them  hv 
nomination,  with  the1  exception  of  the  India  civil  and 
medical  Service, "said]  : — But  the  nominated  and  private 
competitions,  il  they  be  really  so,  to  vacancies  which  are 
unknown,  are  closed  to  Ireland  and  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom. There  are  37,000  persons  engaged  in  the  civil 
service' of  the  nation.  What  the  annual  vacancies  are 
no  member  has  been  at  the  pains  to  ascertain  for  the 
public1.  Besides,  there  are,  or  were  at  the  time  of  the 
census,  10;000  Officers  of  the  army,  and  8,480  officers  of 
the  navy.  Consider  the  influence  of  the  junior  appoint- 
ments to  the  vacancies  in  such  numbers  on  the  education 
of  the  country,  and  of  what  is  yet  to  be  done  for  it.  The 
chief  aspects  under  which  the  facts  may  he  legitimately 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  section  are  the 
economical,  the1  Sbcial’,1  atid  fhd  edtic^tiblial.  I revert  to 
the  facts  I have  mentioned,  6f  the  large  proportion  of 
rejections  oh  mere  pass  examinations  for  commissions  in 
the  Indian  army.  'From  the  declared  Tank  of  the  parents 
of  the  candidates,  ds1  gfentlemen  and  persons  in  good 
social  position,  I think  thefe  can  be  ho  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  education  of  the  whole  of  the  candidates 1 had 
been  paid  highly  for  by  their  parents.  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  ha-  been  led  fd  infer  the 'cheapness  of  the 
education  by  the  results ; but  although  some  of  it  might 
have  been  given  in  private  seho'ols,  most  of  it  would,  I 
apprehend,  have  been  of  an  expensive  character.  Yet 
the  expense  had  been  incurred  in  vain,  the  test  of  the 
mere  pass  examinations  pibved  that1  in  more  than  half 
the  cases  Of  rejection  on  a low  standard'of  qualifications, 
there  was  almost  a total  wreck  of  the  hopes  of  the  family, 
and  an  irretrievable  10ss  Of  the  youth’s  time  and  the 
parent’s  money; 7 Was  this 1 amount  of  loss,  then,  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  default  of  the  educators?1  In  some  in- 
stances it  probably  might  be  so,  add'  against  such  losses 
the  competitive  examination  will  i’onn  a new  and  im- 
portant Security  for  private  persons  as  well  as  for  the 
public  service ; but  1 apprehend  that  in  a large  propor- 
tion of  instances  certainly,  and  in  most  instances,  it  was 
probably  not  the  fault  of  the  educators.  Impartial  ex- 
perience displays  the.  fact  that  the  frustration  of  the 
labours  of  competent  instructors  is  occasioned,  by  the 
perversion'  of  the  motives  of  the  pupils  by 'the  patronage 
system,  by  holding  out  t'6  them  the  promise  of  the  fruits 
of  labour  to  be  giVeh  to'  them  without  any  care  or  due 
assurance  of  the  performance  of  any  labour  whatever. 
From  examiners  and  also  from  professors  engaged  in  the 
education  of  the  very  classes  who  are  affected  by  the 
operation  of  the  competitive  system  of  examination  for 
appointments'  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  ,1 
have  been  informed,  even  under  the  very  limited  extent 
to  which  the  change  Of  system  has  been  carried,  it  has 
been  attended1  by  social  improvements  of  a very  high 
order,  conducive  to  the  morals,  the, 1 security,  the  pros- 
perity, and  the  repose  of  families.  The  lecturer  then 
narrated  an  instance  of  a Wealthy  proprietor  of  East 
India  stock,  who  had  a number  of  “•  fast”  young  men,  his 
sons,  for  whom  it  was  intended  to  procure,  by  his  influ- 
ence, appoihtments  in  India.  The  competitive  system, 
however,  was,  in  the  meantime,  introduced,  and,  being 
obliged  to  qualify  themselves  instead  of  depending  upon 
patronage,  they  changed  their  course,  and  by  steadiness 
and  industry,  and  intellectual  ability,  they  had  legiti- 


mately entitled  themselves  to  appointments.  “ He,”  says 
Sir  James  Stephen, whose  name  shall'  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  competitive  "list,  will,  I admit,  possess  these 
humbler  virtues — i.e.,  intelligence,  and  the  steadiness  of 
methodical  nidii  of  business — -because  in  youth  good 
scholarship  implies  good  character.  But  he  will  also  be 
found  to  be  a man  of  more  than  average  self-possession, 
promptitude,  address,  'resource,  and  courage.  Such,  at 
the  least,1  are  the  characteristics  of  those ' who  gain  the 
highest  plages  at  our  examinations  at  Cambridge.”  And 
such,  I should  be  prepared  to  expect,  would  be  the 
characteristics'  of  those  who  gain  the  highest  places  from 
Ireland.  But,’  observing  this  change,  the  fast  young  men 
of  the  merchant’s  family  stay  their  career.  Those  who 
Were  distrait  at  their  studies,  who  wearied  and  disgusted 
their  tutors,  are  now  becoming  attentive  and  interested, 
and  are  found  to  have  good  natural  capacities  for  studies 
for  which  they  before  declared  they  had  no  genius,  and 
their  tutors,  who  wdre  bores,  are  becoming  revered  men. 
Time  must  be  allowed  to  these  victims  of  the  patronage 
system  to  haste  Back  and  make  up  for  past  fastness,  but 
there  is  fair  promise  of  some  of  them  becoming  eventually 
successful  competitors.  As  attention  to  study  increases, 
disorder  diminishes,  and  peach  and  confidence  are  gained 
by  the  change  to  the  merchant’s  family.  The  system 
wdiich  ensures  to  tin:  State  a,  good,  and  safe  officer  tends 
lo  insure  to  the  private  family  a good  member  and  a 
sure  support.  To  what  did  the  merchant  owe  his  own 
position  but  to  open  competition  in  an  open  profession  ? 
In  basing  the  future  of  his  house  upon  patronage,  he  based 
it  upon  a quicksand  liable  to  be  removed  by  every  change 
of  party.  The  beneficent  elements  described  will  he 
found  to  operate  to  the  repose  and  security  of  the  highest 
families  as  well  its  those  of  the  middle  classes.  (Mr. 
Chadwick  alluded  to  the  benefits  which  competition 
would  have  in  improving  all  classes  of  society,  and  read 
a testimony  which  he  had  received  as  to  the  working  of 
the  competitive  system,  through  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  from 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Patterson,  of  the  Albert 
Training  Institution,  Glasnevin,  from  Mr.  llobert  Cham- 
bers, respecting  the  proportionately  large  number  of  able 
men  that  had  come  from  Aberdeen,  and  the  different 
effect  which  bursaries,  to  which  persons  in  the  college 
were  nominated,  produced  in  contrast  to  others  which 
were  obtained  by  competitive  examination.  He  then 
gave  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners on  Education,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Earl 
o.f  , Aberdeen,  condemning  the  system  of  patronage 
bursaries,  and  observed  that  there  are  still  very  many 
bursaries  in  several  of  the  universities  which  are.  not 
awarded  after  competition,  or  upon  any  other  principle. 
Some  are  bestowed,  upon  the  application  of  individual 
professors,  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  consequence  of 
grant's  authorised  by  King  William.  He  then  proceeded 
to  illustrate  other  effects  of  the  competitive  system, 
besides  those  already  referred  to,  upon  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  country.  He  then  referred  to  the  good  effects 
which  the  competitive  examination  would  have  upon  col- 
legiate-and  other  educational  institutions,  and  having 
adverted  to  the  success  which  young  men  from  Ireland 
had  recently  had  in  them  over  those  from  Scotland,  and 
their  beneficial  tendency  in  France,  and  the  benefits 
which  would  accrue  from  them  in  every  department,  of 
public  service  and  private  business  by  the  right  direction, 
which  they  would  give  to  parents  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  the  great  utility  of  certificates  of 
qualification  which  examiners  might  give  to  those  whom 
they  considered  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  oi  the 
various  offices  for  which  they  should  become  candidates, 
he  thus  continued)  We  have  already  had  examples  of  the 
service  of  the  public  examinations  to  private  professions. 
In  the  Government  School  of  Mines,  first  originated  under 
the  direction  of  my  friend  the  late  Sir  Henry  Delabeche, 
the  training  of  the  pupils  is  tested  by  competitive  exami- 
nations for  certificates  of  competency.  Under  this 
stimulus  their  qualifications  have  been  so  well  established, 
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that  hitherto  all  the  pupils  have  obtained  employment  in  ] 
the  private  service  market.  Although  the  commencing 
salaries  offered  were  £150  per  annum,  more  than  double  i 
those  of  junior  clerks,  I am  informed  that  none  of  the  . 
certified  pupils  have  hitherto  been,  got  to,  accept  them. 
Competitive  examinations  for  certificates  of  competency 
are  now  proceeding  with  good  promise  of  success  in  the 
Government  Schools  of  Practical  Art,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Henry  Cole  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 

I learn  that  the  results  of,  the  training  of  female  school 
teachers,  tested  hy  examinations,  have  ,been  similar  to 
those  of  the  competitive  examinations,  of  the  males  for  j 
certificates  of  competency,  jbut  in  another  direction,  which 
I mention  for  the  edification  of  the  ladies  present.  The 
females  have  been  so  far  advanced  in  mental  power  and 
influence  as  to  have  been  lost  to  the  service  by  matrimo- 
nial engagements,  obtained  with  exceeding  rapidity.  I 
will  only  observe  further,  that  the  question,  as  I have  been 
enabled  to  submit  it  to  the  section,  relates  solelj'  to 
the  principle  of  competitive  examination.  It  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  subject-matter  of  examination.  In  my 
own  view,  much  of  that  adopted  is  objectionable,  and  it 
ought  to  be  made  far  more  practical.  The  question 
assumes  the  previous  ascertainment  of  moral  qualifica- 
tions. It  assumes  also  the  possession  of  physical  quali- 
fications. In  the  debate  on  the  important  question  of 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  open  competition  to 
admissions  to  commissions  in  the  army,  one  of  the  old 
generals  talked  depreciatingly  of  the  mental  qualifica- 
tions for  clerk  work,  and  gave  an  instance  where  an 
officer  failed,  when  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  was  put 
to  it  to  exercise  [his  bodily  prowess — the  [prowess"  which 
belongs  to  the  ranks.  But  that  general  should  have  been 
reminded  that  Bonaparte  made  military  schools  and  open 
competitive  examination  the  test  of  the  mental  qualifi- 
cations for  admissions  to  his  army,  and  that  he  so  ad- 
vanced the  intelligence  of  his  officers  as  to  bring  up  men 
of  inferior  physique,  small  men,  like  himself,  to  be  more  j 
than  a match  for  men  of  greater  bodily  power.  As  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  bodily  qualifications 
may  be  included  in  the  competitive  examinations  too,  and 
I have  no  doubt  that  the  youth  of  Ireland,  such  as  I see 
here  at  the  University,  would  not  be  backward  at  the 
tasks  he  proposes,  of  , showing  how  they  could  get  over 
Leicester. .hire  fences,  or  trying  a fall,  or  taking  up  the 
foils.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  myself,  and,  I believe, 
most  other  civil  servants  who  have  never  advocated  the 
open  competitive  examinations,  have  confined  it  to  the 
junior  appointments,  and  have  assumed  prolonged  and 
careful  probation  of  the  application  of  the  qualifications 
after  appointment.  The  senior  appointments  to  higher 
positions  or  of  speciality  will  properly  be  of  cases  where 
the  individual’s  professional  career — as  a lawyer,  for  exam- 
ple— will  have  been  a prolonged  competitive  examination 
and  probation.  To  parents,  then,  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  success  of  that  education  which  is  to  govern  the 
destinies  of  their  children,  the  cause  of  public  competitive 
examination  commends  itself,  as  a means  of  insuring 
the  domestic  peace,  and  the  prosperity  ,of  their  families, 
of  influencing  the  minds  of  young  persons,  by  the  con- 
stant presentation  of  peculiarly  impressive  examples  of 
success  achieved  by  diligence,  and  of,  failure  attendant 
upon  idleness  and  dissipation  ; and  it  also  commends  it- 
self to  parents  as  a means  of  testing  for  their  selection 
the  merits  of  schools. , To  tutors  and  educators  of  every 
class  and  degree,  the  cause  of  open  public  competitive 
examinations  for  the,  public  service,  and  collaterally,  for 
the  private  service,  commends  itself  to,  their  support, 
as  a security  against  the  perversion  of  the  minds  nf  their 
pupils,  as  a means  pf  sustaining  the  pupils’  interest, 
cheerful  attention,  and  sympathies,  and  as  an  additional 
guarantee  for  the  just  appreciation  of  educational  exer- 
tions. Politically  speaking,  it  is  no  new  doctrine,, , hut 
old  common  law,  as  1 might  show  from  adjudged  cases, 
in  respect  to  offices,  that  the  State  lias  a right  to  the  best 
service,  and  it  follows  that  the  means  should  be  adopted 
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by  which  the  best  service  is  ascertained' and  securely 
tested.  [The  author  then  referred  to  the  unanimous 
expression  of  feeling  in  support  of  it  at  the  great  Edu- 
cational Congress  held  in  Loudon,  and  presided  over  by 
Prince  Albert,  and  to  the,  efforts  of  the  Society  of  Arista 
get  the  principle  acted  upon’.  As  an  instance  of  the . 
results  of  this,  he  mentioned  that  a bookseller’s  assistant , 
at  Leeds,  who  was  found  to  have  remarkable  talents  for 
mathematics,  was  now  employed  in  recording  observa- 
tions most  satisfactorily  at  the  observatory  at  Ivew.  He 
also  stated  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a letter  of’  ac- 
knowledgment to  Dr.  Kirkpatrick;,  of  the  agricultural, 
school,  Glasnevin,  from  a young  man,  the  son  of  a poor 
carpenter,  in  a remote  part  of  Ireland,  who,  after  a severe 
examination,  has  obtained  a civil  service  appointment 
for  India.  Ho  submitted,  in  conclusion,  that  it  was  due 
to  the  Association  that  it  should  take  some  practical 
steps  on  this  question,  and  he  commended  it  to  the  earnest 
independent  support  of  the  intelligence  of  the  country.] 
The  President  of  the  Section  (the  Archbishop  of 
Dul din)  said  he  would  relate  two  anecdotes  to  the  meet- 
ing, in  confirmation  of  some  things  that  had  been 
referred  to  in  the  interesting  paper  which  they  had  just 
heard  read.  The  first  was  connected  with  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  confirmed  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Chadwick  of  the  great  evil  which  was  produced  by  men 
finding  that  the  way  to  honour  and  emolument  was  easy 
to  them, "without  any  exertion  on  their  part.  In  the 
University  of  Oxford,  previous  to  the  recent  reforms, 
there  was  a secure  position  on  a particular  foundation 
for  any  who  could  prove  that  they  were  of  the  kin  of 
the  founder,  which  led  to  the  saying  that  such  a person 
was  almost  a founder,  meaning  by  this  expression  that 
he  was  a blockhead  or  dunce,  and  in  the  school  from 
which  these  young  persons  came,  they  were  generally 
called  by  the  name  of  dunce.  Another  anecdote  which 
he  would  state  related  to  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
! fessprship  of  Political  Economy  in  Dublin  University. 
There  were  questions  prepared  and  sealed  answers  re- 
quired from  the  candidates,  and  out  of  those  which  the 
founder  of  the  chair  had  received,  he  selected  three 
papers,  stating  that  any  one  of  the  writers  was  quite 
competent  for  the  professorship.  This  system  of  com- 
petitive examination  had  been  followed  ever  since  that 
time,  and  the  University  of  Dublin  had  now  one  of  the 
best  schools  of  political  economy  in  Europe, 


COTTON  CULTIVATION  AT  PORT  NATAL. 
The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Cotton  Supply  Association : — 

“ Gentlemen, — Having  observed  with  interest  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  your  late  proceedings  relative  to  the 
supply  of  cotton  for  this  country,  and  being,  as  I believe, 
possessed  of  some  information  on  the  subject,  particularly 
as  to  the  reason  we  have  so  small  a supply  from  our  own 
colonies,  when  in  fact,  some  of  them  are  much  more  cal- 
culated for  its  growth  than  America,  I will  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  offer  a few  remarks  oil  the  subject,  particularly 
with  regard  to  its  cultivation  in  the  colony  of  Port  Natal, 
in  which  [lace  I resided  for  nearly  three  years.  My 
object  in  going  there  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  culti- 
vating the  cotton  plant,  but  which,  for  several  reasons,  I 
never  attempted,  being  fully  persuaded,  shortly  after  my 
arrival  there,  that  the  attempt  would  not  only  prove  a 
failure,  but  would  involve  me  in  ultimate  ruin. 

“I  will,  in  the  first  place,  state  ’the  reason  why  the 
plant  has  not  hitherto  been  grown  in  the  colony ; se- 
condly, why  it  never  will  be,  unless  a different  system  be 
adopted ; and,  lastly,  the  system  1 would  recommend 
to  secure  its  beginning  and  ultimate  growth  to  a large 
amount. 

As  I have  before  stated,  about  nine  years  ago,  I pro- 
ceeded to  Port  Natal,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the 
cotton  plant,  and  with  the  full  expectation  of  finding 
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many  others  engaged  in  the  same  business.  For  this  I 
took  with  me  all  the  requisite  implements,  &c.,  neces- 
sary for  a cotton  planter ; and  upon  arriving  at  our 
destination  (for  there  were  four  in  our  party),  we,  of 
course,  before  proceeding  to  business,  felt  anxious  to  see 
the  cotton  plantations  already  at  work  in  the  colony. 
We  inspected  a few  of  the  most  extensive,  viz.,  Messrs. 
Milner’s,  Wilson’s,  and  Dunn’s— these,  indeed,  being 
about  the  only  persons  who  had  as  yet  attempted  its 
cultivation,  and  these,  also,  being  three  of  the  largest 
landowners  in  the  colony,  for  neither  of  them  possessed 
less  than  G,000  acres,  out  of  which  they  had  each  from 
three  to  live  acres  planted  with  cotton,  which  seemed  to 
grow  almost  spontaneously,  or  with  little  cultivation. 
Upon  inquiry,  however,  I found  t hey  had  no  intention 
of  extending  their  plantations  beyond  the  present  size; 
their  object  evidently  being  not  to  grow  cotton,  but  to 
sell  their  laud  to  purchasers  at  a good  price — keeping  up 
these  small  plantations,  in  order  to  show  what  the  land 
would  do,  provided  anyone  chose  to  become  a planter ; this, 
of  course,  was  all  very  well  for  them,  but  rather  unsatis- 
factory for  us,  and  we  consequently  resolved  not  to  cul- 
tivate any  cotton  except,  perhaps,  a few  acres,  until  we 
understood  why  others,  (for  there  was  not  one  real  cotton 
planter  in  the  colony)  did  not  cultivate  it.  We,  never- 
theless, purchased  land  in  a good  cotton  district,  and 
planted  cotton  seeds  in  our  gardens.  The  plants  grew 
to  perfection,  and  produced  Sea  Island  cotton  nearly 
three  inches  long  in  staple,  and  in  quality  almost  like 
silk,  and  without  any  attention  after  the  seed  first  having 
been  planted ; for  the  plant  in  that  colony  will  not  last 
many  years.  This  is  a point  worthy  of  notice,  and,  in, 
this  respect,  Natal  possesses  a great  advantage  over 
America,  where  the. cotton  plant  is  an  annual.  I,  how- 
ever, soon  discovered  that  to  depend  upon  the  natives  for 
a constant  supply  of  labour  was  out  of  the  question,  as 
sometimes  we  could  have  engaged  as  many  natives  as  we 
required,  whereas  at,  other  times  we  were  even  under  the 
necessity  of  cooking  our  own  meals,  as  not  one  single 
Kaffir  could  be  got  to  work. 

“ The  uncertainty  of  labour  is , traceable  to  the  fact 
that  a Kaffir  man  has  no  occasion  to  work,  as  his  wives 
not  only  keep  him,  but  produce  also  immense  quantities 
of  Indian  corn,  which  they  sell  to  the  white  people  for 
cattle,,  money,  or  goods ; indeed,  while  the  women  work 
in  their  own  corn-fields  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  the  men 
stalk,  about  the  country  enjoying  themselves,  or  perhaps 
working  for  a month  or  so  now  and  then  to  obtain  a 
little  spending  money.  The  women  are  not  allowed 
by  their  husbands  to  work  for  any  one  but  themselves, 
therefore  the  uncertainty  of  Kaffir  labour  is  the  one  great 
reason  why  cotton  cultivation  does  not  progress  in  South 
Africa  ; but  there  are  others,  viz.,  the  many  other  occu- 
pations which  can  be  followed  by  the  colonists  with  more 
profit  and  lesjs  risk — ns,  for  instance,  trading  with  the 
natives  for  their  produce  (Indian  corn),  in  which  I myself 
and  numbers  of  others  were  engaged,  sending  but  our 
waggons  for  miles  round  the  country,  where  we  could 
purchase  the  corn  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  sciple  (a 
measure  of  about  GOlb.),  and,  after  bringing  it  to  the  port 
for  shipment  to  the  Capie  of  Good  Hope,  we  could  get 
three  times  as  much.  I have,  made  by  this  trade  alone 
from  £5  to  £6  per  week  for  six  mouths  in  the,  year.  Then' 
there.is  trading  with  the  Dutch  Boers  up  in  the  interior  ; 
in  this  many  are  engaged.  There  is  also  a trade  carried 
on  with  the  Zooloo  Kaffirs. for  cattle  and  ivory.  Another 
occupation  is  the  shooting,  of  elephants  for  ivory.  These 
occupations,  and  many  others  of  a similar  nature,  fully 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  colonists,  and  pay  them  much 
better  than  cotton  planting,  or,  indeed,  than  farming  in 
any  way  cbqld  possibly  do  ; consequently  the  Kaffir 
women' are,  and  always  will  be,  the  only  farmers  in  the 
country  of  any  consequence,  for'wheat  will  not  grow  at 
Natal,  therefore  this,  great  article  of  consumption  by  the 
colonists  has  to  be  imported  from  the  Qape.  Potatoes 
are  grown  by  the  KatJrs  and  sold  by  them  to  the  whites  | 


at  a very  cheap  rate  ; in  fact,  I can  truly  say,  during  the 
time  1 was  in  the  colony  that,  with  the  exception  of  an 
acre  or  two  Of  cotton,  an  acre  or  two  of  sugar  cane,  and 
a few  tropical  fruits,  oats,  for  the  use  of  horses  in  the 
colony,  were  the  only  produce  of  the  farmers.  Large 
quantities  of  cattle  were,  however,  raised  for  shipment 
to  the  Mauritius. 

“ The  principal  exports  from  the  colony  are  cattle, 
ivory,  and  Indian  corn.  Therefore,  unless  a planter  can 
depend  Upon  black  labour,  it  would  be  f oily  to  attempt 
the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant,  as  white  labour  would 
be  out  of  the  question  for  such  a purpose  ; and  in  the  face 
of  this  objection,  and  while  there  are  other  occupations 
which  may  be  followed  with  greater  profit  .and  less  risk, 
who  is  there  left  to  plant  Cotton  ? Not  one. 

“ I conclude,  therefore,  after  mature  consideration, 
that,  A>  long  as  the  above  objections  remain,  the  planting 
of  cotton  in  South  Africa  will  ever  be  a decided  failure, 
and  that,  unless  a different  system  be  adopted,  little  or 
no  cotton  from  that  country  Will  ever  reach  England,  and 
when  we  consider  the  suitableness  of  the  climate  for  the 
production  of  this  much-required  article,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  only  proper  mode  to  encourage  its  growth 
has  neveryetbeen  adopted,  viz.,  that  of  the  Kaffirs  grow- 
ing it  on  their  own  account  (Of  which  I will  speak  here- 
after), and  until  this  be  done,  the  cotton-spinners  of 
Manchester  must  still  look  to  (America  and  the  East 
Indies  for  their  supply,  at  least  SO  far  as  South  Africa  is 
concerned. 

“ I will,  therefore,  now  state  how  the  Kaffirs  are  to  be 
induced  to  grow  cotton  on  their  own  account,  and  the 
system  which,  if  pursued,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
desired  effect. 

“ I have  before  stated  that  the  Kaffir  women  labour  in 
their  corn-fields  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  They  do  not  do 
this  merely  for  a subsistence,  as  almost  every  Kaffir 
family  produces  three  times  as  much  Indian  corn  (which 
constitutes  their  chief  food)  as  they  require  for  them- 
selves, therefore,  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  grown  is 
sold  to  the  colonists,  who,  in  their  turn,  sell  it  to  the 
storekeepers,  and  it  is  shipped  by  them  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  food  for  pigs,  horses,  &c.,  and,  from  my 
own  observation,  the  quantity  in  value  sold  by  the  Kaffirs 
to  the  whites  does  not  amount  to  above  80s.  per  annum 
for  each  woman  or  wife.  I am  well  able  to  judge  of  this, 
having  made  exclusive  bargains  with  different  families  of 
Kaffirs  to  purchase  all  the  corn  they  produced  for  sale  in 
one  season,  and,  consequently,  I arrive  at  the  above 
estimation  from  a general  average.  Now,  when  we 
consider  that  the  Kaffir  woman,  who  seems  born  never 
to  be  idle,  labours  in  the  field  for  eight  or  nine  months 
in  the  year  for  the  value  of  80s.,  we  can  but  exclaim, 

‘ What  a pity  it  is  their  labour  is  not  turned  to  a better 
account  than  growing  food  for  pigs  and  horses  at  Cape 
Town,  and  from  which  they  themselves  reap  so  small  a 
profit.’ 

“ The  question  then  arises,  why  do  not  the  Kaffirs 
produce  cotton,  which  Would  realise  them  ten  times  the 
amount  of  remuneration  for  their  services? 

“ In  answer  to  this  I will  give  their  own  reply,  for  I 
have  several  times  asked  them  the  question.  Their 
answer  invariably  is,  ‘Kaffirs  don’t  understand  cotton ; 
Kaffirs  never  did  grow  cotton;  all  Kaffirs  grow  corn,  and 
don’t  want  to  grow  Anything  else.’  This  is  at  the  same 
time  accompanied  by  a laugh,  as  if  the  very  idea  of 
Kaffirs  growing  anything  else  but  Indian  corn  was  quite 
absurd,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  know  very  well 
what  a cotton  sheet  is,  and  know  how  to  appreciate  it 
when  they  lie  down  to  sleep  at  night. 

■ • Perhaps  if  cotton  were  grown  by  the  colonists,  the 
Kaffirs  would  take  up  the  business  on  their  own  account, 
but  as  this  opportunity  is  lost  to  them,  of  course  there  is 
no  encouragement  for  them  to  begin.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  pretty  certain  if  they  could  be  induced  to  begin,  they 
would  find  it  so  much  more  profitable  than  growing 
Indian  com,  that  they  would  give  their  whole  energies 
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to  it,  and  in  a short  time  the  country  would  be  covered 
with  Kaffir  cotton  fields,  instead  of,  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, with  Kaffir  corn  fields,  the  produce  of  which  the 
white  people  would  purchase  from  them,  and  in  their 
turn  sell  it  to  the  merchants  at  the  port  for  shipment  to 
England  ; and,  as  the  Kaffirs  are  a people  fond  of  trade, 
and  of  acquiring  riches,  they  would  improve  daily  as  a 
body,  and  doubtless,  in  time,  form  the  main  support  of 
the  colony,  instead  of,  as  they  are  at  present,  doing  little 
good  to  themselves  and  less  to  the  colonists. 

“ The  question,  therefore,  next  arises  how  must  this 
beginning  be  effected,  for  as  the  Kaffirs  do  not  seem  to 
comprehend  the  idea  of  growing  cotton  for  their  own 
profit — though  I am  not  aware  of  their  ever  having  been 
asked  by  any  person  besides  myself — how  can  they  be 
taught ? My  reply  is,  teach  them  in  the  same  way  the 
Welch  people,  in  days  gone  by,  were  taught  how  to  kill 
wolves,  by  having  their  taxes  to  pay  to  the  English 
government  in  wolves’  heads,  so  that  by  these  means  the 
wolves  were  all  destroyed  in  the  country ; in  the  same 
manner,  then,  let  the  Kaffirs  pay  their  tax  in  cotton ; 
but,  as  you  are  not  likely  in  Manchester  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  Kaffir-tax,  1 will  endeavour  to  explain  it. 

“ This  tax  is  a sort  of  poll-tax  paid  by  the  Kaffirs  to. 
the  colonial  government  of  7s.  per  annum  for  each  wife, 
so  that  a Kaffir  having  six  wives  has  42s.  per  annum  to 
pay  to  the  government;  now  this  sum  paid  in  cotton, 
say  at  2d.  per  lb;,  would  be  252  lbs.  I cannot  just  now 
estimate  the  number  of  Kaffirs  there  are  in  the  colony, 
but  as  their  numbers  are  very  great  the  quantity  of  cot- 
ton thus  grown  must  be  considerable ; and,  when  we 
consider  the  quantity  which  would  afterwards  be  grown 
over  and  above  that  required  for  the  tax,  the  quantity 
would  in  course  of  time  become  immense,  for  the  natives 
would  soon  perceive  that  cotton  paid  them  much  better 
than  corn,  and.  having  once  discovered  so  easy  a method 
of  acquiring  riches,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  in 
course  of  time,  become  systematic  planters,  and  the 
colonists  would  be  the  purchasers  or  medium  between 
the  grower  and  the  consumer. 

“ The  tax  is  at  present  collected  yearly  by  Kaffir 
magistrates,  who  reside  in  different  districts,  and  are 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Shepstone,  the  superintendent 
of  Kaffir  affairs,  therefore,  with  the  combined  assistance 
of  Mr.  Shepstone,  the  Kaffir  magistrates,  and  a party  at 
the  port  of  D’Urban  to  manage  the  shipping  of  the  cotton 
to  England,  and  the  distributing  of  cotton  seed  and  gins 
to  the  magistrates,  the  entire  business  could  be  arranged; 
the  only  difficulty  to  be  got  over  would  be  whether  the 
colonial  government  would  ship  the  cotton  to  England 
on  their  own  account  (which  is  doubtful),  or  whether  it 
would  not  be  requisite  to  purchase  it  from  the  colonial 
government  on  behalf  of  some  Manchester  house  or  com- 
pany ; but  in  either  case  the  object  is  attained — the 
cotton  is  grown,  and  the  Kaffirs  would  continue  to  grow 
it  so  long  as  there  was  anyone  to  purchase.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  Kaffirs  have  not  the  ploughs  and  other 
necessary  implements ; but  I will  give  a short  description 
of  their  mode  of  planting  corn,  and  then  you  will  perceive 
the  practicability  of  their  planting  cotton.  In  the  first  place, 
a Kaffir  woman  has  fixed  upon  a spot  for  planting  corn  ; 
if  it  be  covered  with  trees  and  bush,  she  gets  her  husband 
to  cut  down  the  trees  and  clear  away  the  bush.  When 
this  is  done  she  goes  over  with  her  pick  (an  instrument 
similar  to  a joiner’s  adze)  and  clears  off  the  grass  and 
burns  it.  She  then  goes  over  it  a second  time  and  cuts 
up  the  earth  with  the  same  instrument,  at  the  same  time 
planting  the  seed.  Nothing  is  afterwards  needful  to  pro- 
duce a good  crop  except  going  through  it  two  or  three 
times  while  growing,  to  clear  away  the  weeds. 

“ In  this  system  of  agriculture  the  Kaffirs  possess  a 
great  advantage  over  the  colonists,  inasmuch  as  the 
trees  being  small  and  close  together,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a plough  along  without  taking  out  the  tree  stumps 
or  roots,  which  involves  great  expense,  notwithstanding 
the  low  wages  paid  to  Kaffir  men  by  the  colonists — viz., 


5s.  per  month.  The  cost  of  clearing  bush  land  in  Natal 
is  not  less  than  £6  per  acre,  whereas  merely  cutting  down 
the  trees  and  leaving  the  stumps  in  the  ground  will  not 
cost  10s.  per  acre.  This  is  also  another  serious  objection 
to  farming  on  scientific  principles  in  this  colony.  By 
the  Kaffir  system,  however,  the  earth,  after  having  been 
well  picked  up — say  five  or  six  inches  deep — would 
answer  every  purpose  for  cotton  planting,  and  the  plant, 
when  grown,  would  last  several  years.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  low  lands,  which  are  without  bush,  are 
not  calculated  for  growing  cotton. 

“ These,  therefore,  are  the  reasons  why  cotton  is  not 
grown  at  Port  Natal,  and  at  all  other  colonies  similarly 
situated. 

“ Blacks  grow  it  in  America;  blacks  grow  it  in  India; 
and  blacks  must  grow'  it  wherever  it  is  grown,  as  no 
white  man  could  work  at  it  under  a broiling  hot  sun  ; 
nor  could  he  compete  with  the  black  man  in  point  ot 
cheapness  of  labour. 

“ I have,  during  my  residence  at  Natal,  paid  some  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and,  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
Kaffirs,  can  form  a pretty  good  estimate  of  their  disposi- 
tions and  character : and  what  I have  to  say  is,  that 
once  get  them  into  the  way  of  growing  cotton,  and  they 
will  continue  to  grow  it,  and  doubtless  in  time  astonish 
the  world  by  their  productions ; and  when  we  remember 
that  most  of  them  have  fled  from  their  own  countries  to 
seek  protection  under  the  British  government,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  readily  and  willingly  pay  the 
tax  imposed  upon  them,  and  would  as  readily  and  wil- 
lingly pay  it  in  cotton  if  they  were  required  to  do  so. 

“ Dr.  Livingston’s  researches  in  Central  South  Africa 
have  attracted  my  attention  to  it  as  a cotton  growingcoun- 
try , and  I have  no  doubt  that  cotton  might  be  grown  there 
by  the  natives  and  purchased  from  them  by  an  agent, 
but  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  cotton  down  the  Zam- 
besi river  would,  1 fear,  as  yet  prove  an  insurmountable 
obstacle,  inasmuch  as  the  Zambesi  river  has  many  ob- 
structions in  it,  such  as  waterfalls,  rapids,  &c.  These, 
though  capable  of  improvement,  would  take  a large 
capital  (at  least  I speak  only  from  the  slight  knowledge 
I have  obtained  from  a pamphlet  published  on  the  sub- 
ject), but,  nevertheless,  1 should  not  object  to  proceed 
even  there  for  such  a purpose,  though  I could  not  recom- 
mend it  in  the  present  state  of  the  Zambesi  river,  and 
while  Port  Natal  is  in  every  way  calculated  to  produce 
cotton  to  so  great  an  extent.  Nevertheless,  if  Dr. 
Livingston  should  establish  a missionary  station  on  the 
Zambesi  (which  I believe  he  is  about  to  do),  I would  not 
object  to  proceed  there,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Livingston,  induce  the  natives  to  grow  cotton,  should 
such  an  undertaking  be  thought  advisable. 

“ I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ ALFRED  SOUT1IAM. 

“ 9,  St.  James’s  square,  Manchester.” 


The  following  letter  upon  the  same  subject  has  been 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  News  : — 

Sir, — I beg  to  submit  the  following  to  your  considera- 
tion, hoping  to  banish  from  you  misgivings  that  appear 
to  have  been  unnecessarily  excited. 

You  have,  in  your  leader  of  the  11th  inst.,  noticed  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Southam,  about  the  growth  of  cotton  at 
Natal,  and  taken  a discouraging  view  of  the  chances  of 
getting  cotton  thence.  May  1 be  allowed  to  point  out 
to  you  why  I derive  exactly  the  contrary  conclusion  from 
that  letter?  In  order  to  do  so  I must  first  allude  to  a 
few  points  in  that  communication  that  appear  to  mo  to 
deserve  notice.  First,  I think  that  a party  who  leaves 
this  country  with  a mistaken  impression— -riz.,  that  of 
finding  many  others  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
and  who,  on  his  arrival,  observing  his  mistake,  immedi- 
ately abandons  the  object  for  which  lie  started — is  not  a 
party  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
growth  of  a new  article  in  any  colony. 
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1 should  next  like  to  know,  with  what  amount  of  capi- 
tal Mr.  Southam  intended  to  make  the  attempt  to  exe- 
cute his  purpose,  if  the  attempt  alone  would  involve  him 
in  ultimate  ruin.  The  individuals  Mr.  Southam  names 
as  the  largest  landowners : are  certainly  not  such.  Mr. 
Archibald  and  many  others  possess  considerably  more 
than  6,000  acres  of  land.  My  impression  is  that  Natal, 
in  due  time,  will  contribute  very  largely  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  The  passage  in  Mr.  Southam’s  letter 
•which  particularly  favours  this  view,  is  that  in  which  he 
states  that  lie  planted  cotton  seeds  in  his  garden  which 
grew  to  perfection,  and  produced  Sea  Island  cotton  nearly 
3 inches  long  in  staple,  in  quality  almost  like  silk,  with- 
out any  attention  afterwards,  the  seed  having  first  been' 
planted,  for  the  plant  in  that  colony  will  last  many  years  ; 
and  in  this  respect  Natal  possesses  great  advantages  over 
America,  where  the  cotton  plant  is  an  annual.  The  con- 
clusion at  which  Mr.  Southam  arrives  is  also  encouraging, 
viz.,  “ that  the  growth  of  cotton  once  introduced  at  Natal, 
it  will  continue  to  be  grown,  and  doubtless,  in  time  the 
Natal  people  will  astonish  the  world  with  their  produc- 
tions.” He  states  “blacks  glow  it  in  America,  blacks 
grow  it  in  India  ;”  true,  but  also  in  those  countries  it  is 
grown  most  by  blaeksunder  the  superintendence  of  white 
men,  and  so  it  will  have  to  be  at  Natal.  Why  should  the 
Zambesi  River  be  used  for  the  export  of  cotton  grown  in 
Natal,  when  the  Tugela  is  the  proper  river  for  it  ? and 
it  would  be  most  judicious  to  ascertain  the  capability  of 
this  river,  being  in  our  own  colony,  before  exploring 
thatof  the  Zambesi,  which  is  in  a Portuguese  territory.  I 
was  particularly  pleased  at  your  sound  views  in  condem- 
nation of  the  plan  of  forcing  the  Kaffirs  to  pay  the  taxes 
in  cotton.  This  would  never  have  the  desired  effect. 
Government  need  not  turn  traders : there  are  plenty  of 
merchants  that  will  buy  and  export  cotton  grown.  Mr. 
Southam  speaks  of  nine  and  six  years  ago,  but  since  then 
the  colony  lias  undergone  great  changes,  and  continues 
to  advance  with  vigorous  strides.  A considerable  num- 
ber of  Yorkshiremen  have  purchased  large  farms  and 
tracts  of  land  there,  and  are  cultivating  it  and  reaping 
the  benefit  of  their  labour.  The  missionaries  have  done 
much  to  improve  such  Kaffirs  as  are  in  their  localities. 
The  Hanoverian  missionaries  at  Hermannsburg,  Natal, 
have  already  formed  six  stations ; they  employ  Kaffir 
labour  to  their  full  satisfaction,  and  find  the  tribes  peace- 
able, industrious,  intelligent,  and  willing  ; it  is  a pleasure 
to  watch  their  progress — they  have  built  a church  and 
schools.  My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Southam  has  not 
been  far  into  Natal.  I have  two  farms  at  Natal,  each 
above  7,000  acres.  Theneighbouring  farms  are  also  held 
by  Yorkshiremen.  My  tenant  is  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  locality,  products,  traffic,  labour,  climate,  and  every- 
thing, after  a residence  of  six  years,  that  his  parents  and 
the  whole  family  have  now  left  England  to  join  him. 
The  farms  abound  in  coals,  stone,  and  iron  ore.  I ant 
quite  prepared  to  assert  that-the-colony,  in  the  course  of 
time,  will  be  very  valuable,  and  form  one  of  the  best  of 
our  colonial  possessions.  How  soon  this  will  be  brought 
about,  or  how  long  retarded,  depends  totally  upon  the 
support  the  colony  receives.  Out  of  nothing,  nothing 
can  come;  but  the  foundation  for  it,  nature  has  laid  in 
her  plenitude  of  bounty.  The  movement  now  going  on 
amongst  the  Zulu  tribes  should  certainly  be  made  use 
of  to  extend  the  blessings  of  civilisation  also  amongst 
these  uncultivated  tribes.  Mr.  Southam  comes  toanother 
conclusion,  which  I beg  to  contest,  that  is  that  the  Kaffir 
women  are,  and  always  will  be,  the  only  farm  labourers 
in  the  country  of  any  consequence ; for,  there  is  no  doubt, 
the  more  a country  becomes  civilised,  the  more  the  hard 
labour  of  women  is  abandoned,  and  with  every  step  of 
the  colony  in  advance,  the  field  labour  of  women  will  be 
diminished. 

Fearing  that  I have  already  too  long  trespassed  upon 
your  columns,  I will  leave  the  subject  for  the  present, 
and  I remain  yours,  &c.,  HENRY  LUDOLF. 

Leeds,  Sept.  16,  1857. 


COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS  OF  AFRICA. 

At  a meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  the 
16th  inst.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the 
freedom  of  that  city  to  Dr.  Livingston,  that  gentleman 
afforded  some  further  information  in  reference  to  this 
subject.  When  he  addressed  the  meeting  at  Manchester 
he  omitted  to  mention  among  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try the  wild  grape  vine,  of  which  there  were  three 
varieties,  none  of  them  at  all  good  to  eat  in  their  uncul- 
tivated state,  but  capable  of  great  improvement  . He  was 
informed  that  the  Angora  goat  was  also  found  there. 
The  long  silky  wool  of  the  animal  gave  it  the  appear- 
ance of  walking  without  feet.  Cotton  was  cultivated 
more  or  less  all  over  the  country.  A single  merchant  of 
Manchester,  Mr.  Clegg,  about  11  years  ago  began  to 
distribute  cotton  seeds  among  the  missionaries,  and 
about  seven  years  ago  ho  beganat  a loss  to  purchase  cotton. 
But  this  year  he  obtained  about  GOO  bales  of  cotton,  and 
next  year  he  expects  to  get  at  least  1,000  bales.  He  sent 
out  cotton  gins  to  the  natives,  who  were  delighted  to  get 
them ; and  he  (Dr.  Livingston)  thought  if  the  same  pro- 
cess were  carried  on  by  the  Cotton  Associations  of  Glasgow 
and  Manchester,  in  the  course  of  several  years  it  would 
have  a material  and  most  beneficial  influence  on  the 
market,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  relieve  the  American 
slaveholders  from  the  necessity  of  having,  slaves.  At 
present  they  produced  cotton  merely  to  supply  their 
wants,  and  they  had  no  artificial  wants.  Commerce 
showed  us  that  we  Were  dependent  upon  others;  but 
with  the  heathen  there  was  no  such  thing.  They  liked 
to  be  independent  of  everybody  else,  and  to  depress 
others.  He  believed  that  the  restriction  upon  trade  in 
our  own  country  was  but  a remnant  of  heathenism,  but 
it  had  now  been  happily  removed.  At  present  the  form- 
ing of  companies  for  African  trade  would  be  premature, 
and  the  thing  must  be  begun  in  a small  way.  The 
Portuguese  were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  country  on  both 
sides,  and  he  thought  it  would  only  end  in  good  feeling 
if  we  consulted  with  them,  and  invited  their  co-opera- 
tion. There  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  derive 
the  greatest  benefit  by  the  extension  of  commerce  with 
Africa ; but  they  had  been  for  ages  on  the  outskirts, 
and  unable  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  interior. 

In  the  evening  another  meeting  took  place,  the  Lord 
Provost  in  the  chair,  when  Dr.  Livingston  was  presented 
with  a pecuniary  testimonial,  amounting  to  £2,000 — the 
result  of  a subscription  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Glasgow. 


ROMAINE’S  STEAM  CULTIVATOR, 

A trial  of  this  machine  took  place  on  Friday,  the  11th 
instant,  in  a field  near  Crossbill’s  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Works,  Beverley.  It  differs  from  all  others  hitherto 
brought  before  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
steam  power  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  entirely 
dispensing  with  the  use  of  ploughs,  ropes,  or  auxiliary 
implements.  It  is  a 14-horse  portable  steam-engine,  capa- 
ble of  propelling  itself,  combined  with,  and  giving  motion 
to,  a rotary  digger,  which  is  said  to  pulverize  the  land 
completely  to  any  required  depth.  The  engine  and  boiler 
are  constructed  in  a similar  manner  to  the  portable 
agricultural  engines  now  in  common  use,  and  are  carried 
by  a pair  of  high  broad  wheels,  and  by  two  smaller 
wheels  in  front.  The  large  wheels  are  driven  round  by 
the  engine,  and  the  front  wheels  used  for  steering,  but 
by  a simple  disengaging  arrangement,  the  latter  are  left 
perfectly  free  when  the  machine  has  to  be  turned  round, 
and  by  driving  one  of  the  large  wheels  while  the  other 
remains  stationary,  the  implement  can  be  turned  com- 
pletely round  in  its  own  length.  The  cultivating  part 
of  the  machine  is  carr  ied  by  a strong  frame  attached  to 
the  boiler,  and  consists  of  a hollow  cylinder  6 ft.  6 in. 
long,  and  2 ft,  6 in.  in  diameter,  armed  with  knives  or 
cutters  on  its  outer  surface.  The  cutters  are  of  wrought 
iron,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  enter  the  land,  and  en- 
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counter  roots,  stones,  or  other  obstacles  -without-  injury, 
hut  in  case  of  accident  they  can  be  readily  replaced  at 
small  Cost,  and  without  delay,  as  each  is  secured  sepa- 
rately by  bolts  to  the  outside  of  the  cylinder. 

The  machine  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Robert  Romaine, 
a Canadian,  and  was  shown  at  Paris  at  the  great  exhi- 
bition of  1855.  It  there  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Crosskill,  who  induced  the  inventor  to  bring  it  to  Bever- 
ley, and  during  the  last  two  years  two  machines  have 
been  constructed  at  the  Beverley  Iron  Works,  and  expe- 
riments Carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  fully  developing 
the  principles  of  the  invention  and  perfecting  the  details 
of  the  machinery. 

The  implement  commenced  operations  at  one  end 
of  a field  of  strong  clay  stubble,  and  traversed  its 
entire  length,  transforming  a breadth  of  6^-  feet  into 
a perfect  seed-bed,  equal,  it  is  said,  to  what  could  have 
been  produced  by  twice  ploughing  and  harrowing,  or 
clod-crushing.  On  its  arrival  at  the  headland,  it  turned 
round  in  less  space  than  would  have  been  required  by 
two  horses  with  a common  plough,  and  returned  along 
the  side  of  the  work  already  done.  The  cultivation  of 
the  field  was  thus  proceeded  with,  no  vacant  space  being 
left  except  the  two  small  headlands,  which  could  easily 
be  finished  by  the  machine  after  the  rest  of  the  ground 
was  done. 

The  machine  is  said  to  be  capable  of  cultivating  from 
five  to  seven  acres  per  day*  at  an  expense  (including 
engine-driver  and  assistant,  coals,  man  with  horse  and 
cart  to  fetch  water,  and  wear  and  tear  of  machine)  not 
exceeding  35s.  to  40s.  per  day. 


THE  LIQUID  MANURE  QUESTION. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Bell’s  Weekly  3Iessen- 
ger:— 

Monsieur  Barral,  the  editor  of  the  “ Journal  d’ Agri- 
culture Pratique,”  during  his  recent  agricultural  tour  in 
England  and  Scotland,  examined  all  the  facts  and  col- 
lected all  the  evidence  within  his  reach,  bearing  on  the 
value  of  liquid  and  sewage  manure.  In  the  number  of 
liis  “ Journal”  for  the  20tli  August,  he  commences  what 
he  terms/1  A sort  of  preface  to  a series  of  articles,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  value  of  liquid 
manure.”  After  stating  that  he  found  that  English 
farmers,  landowners;  and  engineers  had  very  little  faith 
in  the  statements  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  “ Board 
of  Health,”  and  that  they  were  almost  all  agreed  “ that 
liquid  manure  could  only  be  applied  profitably  by  gravi- 
tation,” he  proceeds  to  describe  the  Well-known  system  of 
irrigation  by  subterranean  iron  tubes,  through  which 
liquid  manure,  driven  by  steam  power,  is  applied  in 
showers  by  hose  and  jet,  and  to  observe  that  “ The  ill- 
repute  of  the  ‘ Board  of  Health’  in  England  has  especially 
arisen  from  the  heavy  expenses  which  it  has  imposed 
upon  towns  for  the  express  purpose  of  applying  their 
sewage  to  agricultural  purposes,  the  result  having  rarely 
(never)  answered  the  promises  made  by  Mr.  Chadwick, 
and  that  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  the  liquid  manure 
farm,  Myer  Mill,  Ayrshire,  has  produced  a very  un- 
favourable opinion  of  the  liquid  manure  system  among 
farmers.”  At  Myer  Mill,  pipes  were  laid  over  400  acres, 
but  guano  and  other  manures  were  applied  in  addition  to 
the  liquid.  “At  any  rate,  after  Mr.  James  Kennedy 
retired,  another  farmer  took  the  Myer  Mill  Farm,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  he  has  not  made  use  of  the  liquid 
manure  machinery  left  behind  by  his  predecessor. 
Farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  considered  that  the  new 
farmer  might  perhaps  use  the  hose  and  jet  system  profit- 
ably (for  certain  crops)  now  that  there  was  no  rent  to 
pay  for  the  costly  machinery.”  “Another  apostle  of 
English  agricultural  novelties,  Mr.  Mechi,  who  has  ad- 
vocated reducing  all  manures  to  a liquid  state,  has  just 
retired  in  solemn  form  from  the  discussion,  stating  that 


he  wished  for  the  future  to  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 
It  is  natural,  if  not  correct,  to  conclude  that  the  results 
obtained  by  the  agriculturists  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
the  City  tradesman  and  sheriff  of  the  City  of  London, 
Tiptree  Hall  is  closed  to  visitors;  the  shop  of  the  vendor1, 
of  needles,  razors,  and  dressing  cases  remains  open  ! We 
must  confess,”  M.  Barral  continues,  “ that  what  the  fiabst' 
puts  us  on  our  guard  against  the  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Health  are  the  omissions  and  serious  mistakes  we  find  in 
them.  When  we  visited  the  liquid  manure  farms, 
described  in  official  reports,  and  compared  what  we 
actually  saw  with  what  had  been  reported,  we  .were  very, 
much  surprised  to  find  that  virtues  and  effects  had-been 
attributed  to  liquid  manure  to  which  it  had' no  claitn. 
We  will  give  a striking  example,' by  translating  from  a 
report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  dated  December  34,  1851, 
the  account  of  Mr.  Telfer’s  liquid  manure  farm,  dr  Gum- 
ming Park,  near  Ayr.” 

Mons.  Barral  then  translates  literally  the  well-known 
description  which  has  done  duty  iu  support  of  Mr,  Chad- 
wick’s liquid  sewage  theories  so  many  times,  and  last  in 
Mr.  Dimond’s  prize  essay  on  liquid  manure,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  “ Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural 
Journal,”  a very  clever  essay,  but  so  carelessly  compiled, 
that  Mr.  Dimoud  treats  the  ruined  farm  of  Myer  Mill  as 
still  in  full  successful  working,  and  takes  the  account  of 
Mr.  Telfer’s  for  truth. 

Mons.  Barral  continues:— “It  is  evident  that  from  this 
official  report  Mons.  Mole,  in  1S52,  and  Dr.  Harsteiu, 
in  1S55,  borrowed  their  account  of  Camming  Park.  We 
will  now  compare  the  official  report  with  a literal  ac- 
count of  our  visit  to  that  place  on  the  7th  August,  1857, 
in  company  with  M.  de  Guaita.  This  aefiount  { prods 
verbal ) was  drawn  up  the  evening  of  our  visit,  from  the 
notes  of  our  conversation  with  Mr.  Telfer,  that  eminent 
agriculturist  having,  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  given 
us  all  the  details  of  his  veiy  curious  undertaking.” 

“ Gumming  Park  Farm  is  situated  about  a mile  from 
' Ayr,  and  contains  about  50  English  acres,  of  which  half 
I can  be  irrigated  by  subterranean  pipes.  The  ' ijOil  is 
entirely  composed  of  siliceous  sand  of  great  depth  ; and 
is,  in  fact,  a sort  of  sieve  upon  which  vegetation  can  only 
become  luxuriant  by  means  of  an  abundant  shpply  of 
manure.  The  surface  is  slightly  undulating,  and  the 
house  and  farm  buildings  are  placed  upon  two  ridges  a 
little  above  the  rest  of  the  land.  We  saw  fine  crops  of 
wheat,  potatoes,  very  fine  Swedes  and  mangold,  and  a 
magnificent  growth  of  Italian  rye-grass.  The  farm  is 
cultivated  on  the  four-course  system.  The  dairy  is 
supplied  by  48  cows  of  the  Ayrshire  breed.  The  Steam- 
engine  is  of  12-horse  power.  The  stock  are  fed  Oncobked 
food.  In  the  yard  are  two  large  tanks,  into  which  all 
the  liquid  manure  falls  on  one  side,  -and  water,  raised  by 
a force  pump,  on  the  other.  The  liquid  is  well  mixed. 
No  solid  manure  is  ever  put  into  the  tanks.  The  liquid  is 
allowed  to  stand  and  settle  before  being  used.  The  liquid, 
which  is  very  much  diluted  with  water,  is,  pumped  from 
the,  cisterns  into  the,  pipes. by  the  steam-engine. 

“ The  irrigation  is  applied  immediately  after  a dress- 
ing of  guano,  which,  for  Italian  ryegrass,  is  at  the  rate 
of  four  cwt.  to  an  acre  (500  kilos,  to  the  hectare).  They 
manure  after  every  cutting.  The  Italian  ryegrass,  sown 
in  autumn,  furnishes  five,  cuttings ; an  average  cutting 
yields  from  15  to  1G  tons  per  acre.  Mr.  Telfer  has  ob- 
tained G4  tons  of  ryegrass  from  an  acre  (in  the  course  of 
the  year).  Mr.  Telfer  told  us  that  lie  liad  obtained  as 
much  as  80  bushels  of  wheat  per  English  acre  (query, 
Scotch  acre).  • 

“ The  liquid  manure  is  only  used  to  wash  in  the 
guano.  Mr.  Telfer  considers  that,  its,  fertilising  powers 
were  very  slight,  lie  observed,  “ It  is  only  a vehicle  for 
the  guano;  what  there  is, does  no  harm,  but  it  is  quite 
insignificant.” 

We  omit  Mons.  Barral’s,  description, of  the  dairy  pro- 
cess, and  proceed  to  translate  literally  his  summary  of 
the  result  of  liis  examinations  : — 
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“ TlierB  are  maily  important:  differences  between  the  official 
report  and  Mr.  Telfer’s  own  account  of  life  farm. 

“1.  The  subterranean  irrigation  system  is  only  applied  to 
bait  the  farin';,  consequently  the  cost  per  acre  is  just  double 
what  the  Board  of  Health  report  states, 

“2.  No  account  is  taken  in  the  official  report  of  the 
enormous  application  of  guano,  at  tlie  rate  of.  eight  and  even 
1G  cwt.  per  acre.  Thus  the  estimated  profits  must  be  reduced 
by  the  cpst  of  the  guano,  about  £480  per  annum. 

“ It  sterns,  then,  that  the  Board  of  Health  reports  have  given 
as  an  example  of  the  wonderful  results  of  the  tubular  system 
of  applying  liquid  manure,  an  instance  which  only  proves  what 
enormous  crops  may  be  raised  by  the  skilful  application  of 
vast  dos^s  of  guano. 

“ IV e are,  therefore,  justified  in  looking  with  the  greatest 
suspicion  on  all  the  documents  issued  by  the  first  Board  of 
Health;  reliance  on  these  documents  having  led  our  distin- 
guished contributor,  Mons.  Mole,  to  most  erroneous  conclusions. 

“ A report  made  to  the  new  Board  of  Health  by'  Mr.  Austin, 
without  exposing  the  errors  ol  the  previous  Board,  gives  a 
truthful  statement,  arid  suggests1  a system  Very  different  from 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  tubular  system.” 

Iu  conplgsibn,  M.  Tamil  observes,'  “ that  tosupnose, 
that,  jt  |-wa^  possible  to. make  the  soil  retuni'erops  of  such 
extraordinary-  amihflaiice;  (as  those  'described  in  Blue 
Book  Reports),  with  no  other  stimulant  than  the  dejec- 
tions of  cattle  tied  up  and  fed  on  the  produce  of  the  farm, 
is  to  put  faith  in  an  idea  as  absurd  as  that  of  perpetual 
motion.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  produce  a great 
deal  with  nothing !” 

This  exposure,  by  a distinguished  scientific  foreigner, 
of  the,  vyorthles.sties^.pf  one  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  many' 
attempts  to  force  dowh  the  throats  of  the ' farmers  of 
England  his  theory'  of  “ agricultural  perpetual  motion” 
is  very  timely.  In  the  course  of  a few  weeks  a great 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Birmingham,  Lord  Brougham 
in  the  chair,  when,  should  Mr.  Chadwick,  under  pretence 
of  discussing  sanitary  questions,  repeat  his  stock  of  stories 
about  Camming  Park,  Hugby,  and  Myer  Mill,  Mons. 1 
Barral’s  paper  will  afford  materials  for  pome  puzzling- 
questions.  The  questioner  may  also  ask  how  it  is  that 
in  the  fifteen  years  that  have  seen  the  virtues  of  thorough 
deep-drainage,  guano,  superphosphate  of  lime,  the  value 
of  the  steam-driven  thrashing  machine,  the  clod-crusher, 
the  iron-wheeled  plough,  the  drill,  the  horse-hoe,  and' 
reaping-machine  triumphant  over  tire  prejudices  of  the 
farmer,  the  liquid  manure  theory,  supported  by  official 
authority',  preached  , by-  officials,  advertised  at  public 
expense  in  thousands  of  Blue  Books,  hacked  Up  by  great 
lords,  and  tried  again  and  agajn  at  vast  expense,  stands 
just,  where,  it  did  when  Mr.  "Smith,' ' of  Deans* mi,  pro- 
pounded the  plan,  and  invented  the  arrangement  of  je't' 
and  hose  for  artificial  rain  ? 


FRENCH  INVENTIONS. 


The  prizes  awarded  this  year  by  the  Soeiete  d’En- 
couragement  pour  lTndustrie  Nationale,  for  inven- 
tions and  improvements  in  manufactures  have  just  been 
published.  Gold  medals  were  awarded  : To  M.J.  Dubose, 
for  haying  executed  the  first  portable  stereoscope,  thus 
rendering  the  use  Of  that  instrument  extremely  easy. 
Stereoscopes  are  now-  sold  in  France  to  the  amount  of 
several  millions  of  francs.  To  M.  Giffirin,  the  inventor 
of  a system  of  self-acting  breaks  for  railway  trains. 
Wheirthe  stoker  has  shut  oft’  the  steam  and  taken  the 
usual  precautions  for  stopping  the  train,  the  effect  is, 
that  the  nearer  tho  carriages  are  to  the  tender,  the  closer 
they  approach  each  other,  so  that,  w'hile  the  last  and  fore- 
last vehicles  of  the  train  are  still  apart,  the  buffers  of  the 
first  and  second  have  already  met,  and  their  shafts  are 
driven  further  in  than  those  of  the  third,  fourth,  &e. 
This  circumstance  has  been  turned  to  account  by'  M. 
Guerin,  for  the  buffers  act  upon  his  break  while  they  are 
being  driven  in, and  the  break  resuthes  its  former  posi- 
tion as  Sobh  as  the  train  has  stopped,  in  Consequence  of 
the  gradual  action  of  the  springs  of  the  buffers.  These 


breaks  are  now  extensively  used  on  the  Orleans  Railway.. 
To  M.  I.  Pierre,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Caen,  for  his 
researches  into  the  efficacy'  of  marine  manures.  To  M. 
Fritz-Sollier,  a manufacturer  of  India-rubber  articles, 
for  having  re-discGVeited  a method  (previously  found,  but 
neglected,  byr  MM.  Sace  and  Jonas  in  1846)  for  trans- 
forming linseed  oil  into  a substance  resembling  caout- 
chouc, by  treating  it  with  nitric  acid.  This  new  com- 
pound is  now  applied-  for  making  waterproof  stuffs,, 
saddlery,  &c.  To  MM.  Gerard  and  Aubert  for  a pro- 
cess bv  which  caoutchouc  may,  without  undergoing  a 
previous  dissolution,  be  rolled  out  into  thin  leaves,  threads,, 
or  pipes.  They  also  are  the  inventors  of  the  alcalisation 
of  that  substance,  a process  which  renders  it  less  brittle 
and  much  stronger  than  vulcanised  caoutchouc.  To 
MM.  Perreaux  and  Glair  ; to  the  former  for  his  India- 
rubber  valves  and  other  improvements  in  instrument 
making;  and  to  the  latter  for  anew'  kind  of  dynamo- 
meter. Medals  of  platinum  were  given  to  M.  Derrien, 
for  his  manufacture  of  artificial  manure  of  invariable 
fertilising  ' power  • and  to  M.  E.  Muller,  for  a work  on 
agricultural  and  workmen’s  habitations.  Silver  medals 
were  aw  arded  to  Mr.  Stanley',  for  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
cles iu  basalt  and  lava-;  toM.  Dumesnil,  for  an  improved 
plaster  kiln;  to  M.  Gaudonnet,  for  improvements  in 
pianofortes;  to  M.  Tripon,  for  a process  of  aquatint 
washing  on  stone,  imitating  Indian  ink  drawings ; to 
MM.  Carmoy  and  Colas,  for  gilt  nails  and  a machine 
for  making  them ; to  Dr.  Benet,  for  a contrivance  for 
washing  foul  linen  by'  pressure ; to  Dr.  Guyot,  for  a 
loom  for  weaving,  at  a very'  trifling  cost,  straws  mats  for 
gardening-  purposes ; and  to  M.  Klein,  for  a plan  for  re- 
tailing good  and  nutritious  food  to  the  poor  in  portions 
of  the  value  of  five  centimes  each.  Bronze  medals  were- 
awarded : to  M.  de  Luca,  for  an  improvement  in  blow- 
pipes. producing  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  air  by  means 
Of  a hollow  ball  of  India  rubber  acting  as  a reservoir ; 
to  M.  Troccon,  for  an  improvement  in  the  lamps  called 
moderators  ; to  MM.  Laeassagne  and  Thiers,  for  a regu- 
lator applicable  to  the  electric  light;  to  M.  Bruno,  for  a 
writing  apparatus  for  blind  people,  consisting  in  a steel 
point,  producing  letters  in  relief  on  a kind  of  paper  used  for 
f counterdrawing ; to  M.  Masse,  of  Tours,  a blind  man,  for 
a curious  and  ingenious  contrivance,  by  which  those  who, 
like  him,  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  eye- 
sight, may  express  their  ideas  on  paper  by  means  of 
printing  : types ; to  M.  Colard  Vienot,  for  an  apparatus, 
enabling  the  blind  to  write  music ; to  M.  Devisme,  the 
yvell-known  gunsmith,  for  an  improvement  in  revolvers, 
by  applying  to  them  the  principle  of  the  Millie  rifle  ; to 
M.  Vitard,  a carpenter;  for  an  instrument  by  which  the 
cubic  contents  of  timber  or  trees  may  be  ascertained  off- 
hand; to  J.  Pouillen,  for  a bed  of  a peculiar  contrivance 
for  patients;  to  M.  Heilbronn,  for  a process  by:  which 
zinc  may  receive  a coating  of  paint  as  durable  as  that 
which  may’  be  given  to  sheet-iron  ; to  M.  More,  for  a 
flexible  globe  for  the  study  of  geography,  admitting  of 
its  being  folded  up  like  an  umbrella  ; to  MM.  Lenz  and 
Houdard,  for  a System  of  pedals  and  counter-pedala  in 
pianos,  by  which  the  highest  notes  may  be  simultan- 
eously' combined  with  the  lowest ; and  lastly,  to  M.. 
Tiget,  for  an  economical  process  of  baking  bricks. 


LIGHTING  MINES  BY  GAS. 

Mr.  Fryar,  of  the  School  of  Mines,  Bristol,  lias  ad- 
dressed the  following  communication,  dated  from  Pen- 
zance, to. the  editor  of  the  Bristol  Mirror  : — 

“ Sib; — The  lighting  of  metalliferous  mines  is,  per- 
haps, a subject  of  greater  importance  than  most  peopler 
are  willing  to  admit.  It  is  not  only  so  in  a financial 
point  of  view,  but  what  is  of  greater  importance,  in  a 
sanitary  one.  It  appears  that  a light  by  gas  will  con- 
tinue to  burn  about  three  times  as  long-  in  the  same 
quantity  of  air  as  a candle  with  about  equal-sized  flame. 
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and  that  a gas  light  of  ordinary  size  is  sufficient  to  light 
a pitch  worked  by  four  men  and  two  boys;  in  other 
words,  in  this  case,  one  lig-ht  by  gas  is  equivalent  to  six 
lights  by  candle.  According  to  this  there  will  only  be 
about  one-ninth  or  one-tenth  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  given  oif  by  gas  light  of  what  would  be  made  by 
six  candles,  assuming  the  flame  of  two  candles  to  be 
about  equal  to  ohe  flame  by  gas.  Light,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  operates  veiT  considerably  on  the  animal 
spirits.  The  workman  feels  much  more  animated  and 
cheerful  in  working  by  the  light  of  the  brilliant  olefiant, 
than  he  does  when  having  to  ply  the  pick  or  mallet  by 
the  dim  light  of  a dirty  candle.  This  feeling  of  cheer- 
fulness is  not  only  conducive  to  health,  but  is  calculated 
to  inspire  the  miner  with  energy,  and  enable  him  to  do  a 
greater  amount  of  work  in  a given  time  than  he  could 
otherwise  do.  After  the  first  cost  of  apparatus,  fittings, 
&c.,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  lighting  by  gas  is  only 
equal  to  about  half  of  that  bv  candle.  The  gas  at  the 
Balleswidden  mine,  lieaf  the  Land’s  End,  is  carried 
down  to  the  110  fathoms  level  by  a pressure  at  the  sur- 
face of  about  7 lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  lights  in  the 
shaft,  which  is  sunk  on  the  lode,  burn  with  a stead}' 
clear  flame,  exposing  all  the  pumping  gear  and  ladder 
fittings  for  many  fathoms  at  one  view.  In  the  levels 
the  same  steadiness  and  brightness  of  light  are, almost 
equally  serviceable,  and  in  the  ends  and  pitches,  with  the 
india-rubber  tubing,  which  is  lined  with  wire  coil,  the 
light  can  be  moved  about,  of  stuck  up  in  clay,  with  al- 
most as  much  facility  and  convenience  as  a candle.  1 
am  happy  to  hear  that  Mr.  Wright  is  also  giving  atten- 
tion to  lighting  coal  mines  by  gas.  I am  persuaded  that 
such  may  be  done,  although  the  cost  of  fittings  in  a coal 
mine  will  be  greater  than  that  in  a metalliferous  mine, 
because  of  the  greater  quantity  of  material  worked 
away,  and  the  consequent  numerous  changes,  that  must 
constantly  be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  coal 
for  gas  making  will  not  be  so  much.  I am  afraid  that 
fire  damp  mines  will  oiler  considerable  difficulty  to  light- 
ing by  gas.” 


VITALITY  OF  SEEDS. 

It  has  long  been  a disputed' question  among  botanists, 
whether  the  uniformity  existing  in  the  vegetation  ;of  dif- 
ferent islands  and  continents  having  no  other  communi- 
cation with  each  other  but  a wide  expanse  of  ocean  is 
owing  to  a special  creation  in  each  instance,  or  to  an 
interchange  of  seeds,  transported  from  one  shore  to  ano- 
ther by  the  waters. of  the  sea.  M.  Ch.  Martens,  profes- 
sor at  Montpellier,  in  a letter  to  M.  Flourens,  recently 
communicated  to  the  Academy  of1  Sciences,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  certain  experiments  he  has  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining-^! . whether  many  kinds  of  seeds 
are  specifically  lighter  than  sea-water,  so  as  to  swim  on 
the  surface ; and,  2,  whether,  after  having  undergone  the 
action  of  sea-water  fora  certain  length  of  time,  they  are 
still  in  a condition  to  germinate.  Witli  regard  to  the 
first  question,  M,  Martens has  found- that  out  of  a certain 
number  of  different  kinds  of  fresh  seeds,  chiefly  of  a large 
size  taken  at  random,  two-tliirds  williSwim  on  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  density  of  which  is  1-0258.  To 
ascertain  the  second  question,  M.  Martens  caused  a large 
box  of  sheet  iron  to  be  made,  divided  into  100  compart- 
ments. Ninety-eight  of  these  compartments  received 
a certain  number  of  seeds  of  different,  kinds,  and  the 
apparatus  thus  prepared  was  fastened  to  a buojk  A 
largo  number  of  minute  holes  pierced  in  the  sides  of 
the  box  allowed  the  water  free  ingress  and  egress, 
without  any  danger  of  the  seeds  being  washed  away. 
After  a lapse  of  six  weeks  the  box  was  taken  out  of 
the  sea  and  opened,  when  out  of  the  98  kinds  of  seeds 
41  were  found  completely  rotten.  The  remaining  67 
kinds  were  immediately  sown  in  pots  filled  with  earth 
taken  from  a heath.  Of  these,  35  kinds  only  germi- 


nated, includitig-  'lY'  which  'are  specifically 

heavier  than  sea  water, -^nd  could  not  therefore  be 
transported  to  any  distance ; so  that,,  opt  of  98  species, 
18  only  might  germinate'aftle1!1  si  six  weelts1  Voyage;  under 
the_  most  favourable  circumstance^,  Repeating  the^ex- 
periment  with  the  35  kinds  which  had  resisted  the  ac- 
tion of  sea  water1  for  this  space  of.  time,  M. ,, Martens,  left 
them  for  three  , mantles  exposed; , to  if.p/  action,  .and 
then  found  11  in  a rotten  s;tate;  of  the  .oilier,  23<ouly 
nine  germinated,  two  of  which  were,  specifically  .heavier 
than  sea  water;  so  that,  after  three  months’,  sojourn 
in  the  sea,  a period  most  likely  to  be  the  usual  one, 
seven  kinds  out  of  93,  might  haye  some  chance  Of  ger- 
minating. The  Ricinus  communis  and  Cucurbita  pepo  are 
among  the  number.  Now,  if  all  the  dangers  he  taken 
into  consideration  to  which  a,  seed  must  be  exposed 
during  a long  voyage,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  it 
must  meet  with  to  find  a congenial  soijl,  ,©11  landing; 
with  other  circumstances  calculated  to  promote  .its  ger- 
mination  and  subsequent  preservation  from  destruction, 
M.  Marten  concludes,  with  M.  Alpli.  Do  CandoRe,  that 
the  transportation  of  seeds  by  sea. . must,  Ravel  diad  a 
very  small  share  in  the  propagation  of plants  to  other,  shores, 
and  that  the  Jiypotlresis  of  simultaneous  creations,  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe  acquires  much  .probability. 
M.  Martens,  however,  omits,  from -his  calculation,  the 
geological  consideration  that  many  parts,  of  the.  .surifacp 
of  the  globe  now  separated  by  sea  were  at  one  Time 
united.  ; , 1 '•  . ( j0f[0  .,p„n  ni  yqqndnu  sono 

us9'i  ql-Jit  ton 

. , . ,v'\  Milt  rfitgrKidl  nedt  Ol  JjOTina 

PHOTOGRAPHING  ON  WOOD. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Scientific  4,7/mi^ 
can : — [| 

“ In  preparing  wood  engraviugs^sucluas  am  employed 
in  all  books  and  newspapers  where,  the  pictures,  are 
printed  on  the  same  sheet  and  at  the  same  time  with.- 
the  types  or  letter-press — the  picture  is  first  dyaiwuLy 
band  on  the  smooth  block  qf  wood,,,  and  the  lines  and 
shades  are  subsequently  raised,  or  rather  the, white  sur- 
face is  sunk  by  the  skill  of  tlio  engraver.  A patent  was 
issued  on  the  5th  of  May  last,  to  R.  Price,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  for  a process  of  photographing  on  wood, in  lieu  of 
drawing  by  hand,  which  has  siuceReen  so  far  developed 
by  the  proprietors,  C.  J.  D.  'Waters  and  Cp.,  of.  No. . >90; 
Fulton-street,  this  city,  as  to  be  pronounced  successful 
bv  some  of  our  best  engravers.  The  surface  is  so.  prepared 
as  to  be  sensiti  ve  to  light  like  the  glass  or  paper  employed 
in  the  ordinary  photographic  processes,  and  the. imago  of 
any  object  is  thus  impressed  upon  the  block  with  greater 
accuracy,  than  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  by  human 
skill.  We  have  seep  some  wood  blocks  bearing, very, fine 
pictures  produced  by  this  means),  (and  a number  of  such' 
pictures  have  been  engraved  and  printed,  showing  that 
it  is  practicable  so  to  use  them.  The  principal  defect  of 
such  “sun  pictures’  for  this  purpose  is  their  too  great 
delicacy  and  faintness.  If  this  can  be  overcome,,  and  the 
pictures  be  produced  with  the  vigour  and  strength  of  .or- 
dinary Indian  ink  work,  the  invention  will  very  greatly, 
facilitate  the  production  of  illustrated  books  and  news- 
papers, and  it  is  quite  probable  that,  with  practice,  en- 
gravers may  accustom  themselves  to  work  from  these 
drawings  as  now  produced,  without  difficulty.  At  pre- 
sent the  invention  is  most  successful  in  reducing  engrav- 
ings from  copies.  It  is  now  in  daily  use  for  this, purpose.” 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

During  the  week  ending  19th  September,  1857.,  tire 
visitors  have  been  as  follows: — On  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Saturday  (free  days),  1,947  ; on  Monday  and  Tuess 
day  (free  evenings),  7,199.  O11  the  three  students’  days 
(admission  to  the  public  6d.),  578  ; one  students’  evening* 
Wednesday,  165.  Total,  9,889. 
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“ ASSOCIATES  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS.” 

Sir, — As  a very  old  member  of  the  Society,  I shall  he 
glad  to  be  informed,  through  the  medium  of  the  Journal, 
what  is  meant  by  the  designation,  “ Associates  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,”  alluded  to  in  the  Programme  of  the 
Examinations  advertised  in  your  columns.  Is  it  that  we 
members  are  so  peculiarly  distinguished  by  our  attain- 
ments in  science  and  arts,  all  of  us,  that  we  are  to  have 
humble  disciples,  in  the  name  of  Associates,  in  imitation 
of  other  worshipful  societies,  whom  we  are  gradually, 
after  due  service,  to  permit  to  unloose  our  shoe-latchets? 
If  we  were  a professional  body  of  surgeons,  or  physicians, 
or  poets,  or  engineers,  or  butchers,  or  bakers,  or  sawyers, 
or  cutlers,  or  tailors,  or  shoemakers,  the  distinction 
might  be  understood,  but  an  Associate  of  all  these,  and 
many  more  whom  we  number  amongst  our  ranks,  is  to 
make  the  aspirant  an  Associate  of  “ all  things  and  also 
some  others.”  And  how  is  the  Associate  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  full  Member  ? And  how,  if  the  Associate, 
smitten  with  ambition,  tenders  the  annual  two  guineas 
to  get  into  a “higher  spear?”  Will  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  refuse  his  tender  till  approved  by  the 
Council  ? And  wiH  it  not  be  necessary  to  have  some 
special  designation  to  distinguish  the  Associate  from  the 
Member,  more  or  less  ridiculous?  The  Engineers  were 
once  unhappy  in  their  choice,  M.I.C.E.  People  could 
not  help  reading  the  letters  as  a word,  and  infallibly  re- 
curred to  their  thoughts  the  Latin  phrase,  “ Parturiunt 
mantes  nascihcr  ridiculus  mus.”  Are  we  all,  members  and 
associates,  to  set  up  Science  and  Arts  patent  letters  of 
nobility  after  our  names,  M.S.A.,  and  A.M.S.A.  Old 
stagers  will  shirk  the  dubious  honour  with  knowing  tact, 
but  fancy  the  astonishment  of  the  world  when  all  the 
Associates  of  our  body  put  upon  their  business  cards  the 
mystic  Amsa  with  the  statement  of  their  worldly 
occupations. 

“ Who  can  this  Amsa  be?” 
would  be  the  inquiries  far  and  near,  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  uninitiated.  Peter  Parkins,  Amsa,  cheesemonger  ; 
Paul  Larkins,  Amsa.  chiinney-curer ; Perry  Popkius, 
Amsa,  ivory-turner ; Dickenson  Ilopkinson,  Amsa,  baker ; 
Ca;sar  Augustus  Pudds,  Amsa,  dancing-master  ; Leman 
Longsight,  Amsa,  optician.  It  would  infallibly  become  a 
subject  for  the  recondite  inquiries  of  Punch,  who  would 
christen  it  a new  Amsatic  League,  and  make  it  a stock 
subject. 

All  this  kind  of  thing  is  mere  puffery,  offering  tempta- 
tions of  spurious  worldly  advantage  as  an  inducement  to 
factitious  parrot  study,  under  the  name  of  education, 
with  a view  to  make  the  Society,  or  those  who  make  it 
their  “ oyster,”  the  dispensers  of  patronage.  The  So- 
ciety is  to  be  a great  sponge,  which  is  to  “suck  up 
the  nation’s  countenance,  its  rewards  and  authorities 
and,  when  the  wi elders  need  it,  “ it  is  but  squeez- 
ing it,  and,  lo  ! sponge,  it  is  dry  again.”  “domina- 
tions to  appointments  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council.”  .John-street  a house-of-call  for  people  out  of 
place — a fountain  of  patronage.  It  requires  little 
forethought  to  predict  that  this  kind  of  thing  will  not 
work,  and  will  be  against  the  interests  of  the  Society, 
which  is  a thoroughly  heterogeneous  body,  made  up  of 
all  classes,  taking  an  interest  chiefly  in  practical  art,  and 
its  development  in  new  phases,  and  only  contingently  in 
science.  The  Society  essentially  turns  on  the  production 
of  the  new,  and  not  on  the  routine  of  the  old,  which 
“ science”  is.  Things  create  theories,  theories  rarely 
create  things.  We  see  this  constantly,  steaming  across  the 
Atlantic  inclusive.  I therefore  think  that  this  hobby  of 
examinations  is  getting  to  be  overridden,  and  is  likely  to 
degenerate  into  as  much  routine  as’  any  red-tape  or  cir- 
cumlocution office  extant.  It  will  put  us  into  the  con- 
dition of  Chinese  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  take  out  the 


originality  and  manhood  from  amongst  113.  It  will 
create  a huge  growth  of  “ grinders”  occupying  chambers 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Adel  phi,  and  gradually  stir  up 
jealousy,  and  then  contempt.  It  is  notorious  that  College 
wranglers  are  of  little  use  for  the  work  of  the  world. 

At  best  this  seems  a contrivance  to  substitute  a routine 
judgment  of  the  Society  to  supply  the  want  of  faculties 
in  employers,  and  establish  a royal  road  to  employment 
if  not  to  knowledge,  like  an  agency  office  for  domestic 
servants.  And  this  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  true 
objects  of  the  Society,  viz.,  to  bring  new  and  important 
practical  things  permanently  before  tire  public,  and  to 
remove  impediments  pressing  on  the  development  of 
progress.  The  essential  qualities  which  constitute  the 
greatness  of  the  British  nation  cannot  be  produced  by 
rule,  and  the  Society  should  strenuously  eschew  all  that 
savours  of  quackery,  if  it  means  to  retain  its  hold  of  the 
public  respect.  Let  it  agitate,  and,  as  Lord  Granville 
says,  “ poke  its  nose  into  every  thing”  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, but  let  it  beware  of  trying  to  become  an  Oracle  or 
certifieatemonger,  or  vendor  of  diplomas,  a competitor 
for  examination  customers  by  the  agency  of  unpaid 
professors,  who  must  eventually  be  paid,  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

If  it  be  meant  to  change  the  Society  altogether  from 
what  it  is,  into  a new  kind  of  London  University,  let  us 
at  least  understand  this  clearly,  and  take  the  general 
sense  of  the  members  on  the  question.  Those  who  dis- 
sent can  then  separate  and  adhere  to  practical  discovery 
in  the  new,  while  the  others  examine  in  the  established 
routine  and  grant  diplomas.  Doubtless  both  will  have 
their  sphere  of  utility. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  education  is  in  itself 
a good  and  vitally  important  thing — a blessing — but  not 
exactly  such  as  the  competitive  examiners  may  conceive. 

r. 

Finsbury,  Sept.  21,1357. 


MR.  THWAITES’S  CYPHER. 

Sir, — On  looking  over  some  of  my  old  papers,  I find 
an  error,  which  is  calculated  to  mislead  general  readers, 
in  my  letter  to  you  in  reference  to  the  cypher  which 
Mr.  Thwaites,  of  Bristol,  has  discovered. 

That  letter  was  inserted  in  your  journal  of  October 
20,  1854,  and  in  it  I said  that  the  cypher  to  which  Mr. 
Thwaites  lays  claim,  was  first  invented  by  Bishop  Wil- 
kins more  than  half  a century  ago.  1 ought  to  have  said 
that  it  was  invented  by  Bishop  Wilkins  more  than  a 
century  and  a half  ago,  and  even  that  is  not  making  the 
most  of  it,  for  Bishop  Wilkins  was  master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1059,  and  died  in  1672. 

I hope  your  readers  will  excuse  my  inadvertence,  and 
that  you  will  kindly  enable  me  to  correct  it.  by  inserting 
this  letter  in  your  next  journal.  By  so  doing  you  will 
greatly  oblige,  Yours,  &c., 

J.  B.  KEARNEY,  M.A., 

Master  of  the  Special  Department,  King’s 
School.  Canterbury. 

Precincts,  Canterbury,  Sept.  15th,  1857. 


Jjnrmfoiitgfj  .of  Institutions. 

— o 

Hitchix. — The  twenty  second  annual  meeting  of  the- 
Mechanics’  Institution,  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  1 7 tlx 
inst.,  David  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
The  meeting  was  well-attended  by  the  members.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  read,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  Institution  continues  in  a highly  prosperous 
state.  The  soirie  and  exhibition  of  Works  of  Art,  held, 
last  October,  in  commemoration  of  the  twenty-first  an- 
niversary, proved  highly  successful,  being  visited  by  1410 
persons  ; the  profit  amounted  to  £7  5s.  2d.  The  entries- 
in  the  librarian’s  book  show  a steady  increase  over  last 
year,  each  month  being  higher  than  the  corresponding 
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one  of  last  season.  The  numbers  last  year  were  2465  ; 
this  year,  2871,  an  increase  of  406.  On  analysis,  this 
number  is  found  to  consist  of — 

Works  on  Theology  75 

Voyages  and  Travels 407 

Biography  360 

Poetry  and  Drama 79 

On  Arts,  Sciences,  &c 309 

“ History 479  , 

“ Fiction 266 

Miscellaneous ......... 896 

2S7  4=,  a* 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find-tMt  A large  majority  are  of 
an  instructive,  useful  character.  The  lectures;  12  in 
number,  were  well  attended.  The  committee  are  en- 
couraged by  this  fact,  that  much  more  interest  exists  now 
than  when  the  amateur  lectures  were  first  established. 
The  expenses  attending  the  lectures  amounted  to 
£36  Os.  6d.,  the  receipts  to  £64  3s.  9d„  leaving  a balance 
of  £28  3s.  3d.  in  hand.  The  committee  feel  deeply  in- 
debted to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  aided 
them  in  this  department.  They  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
state  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a continuance 
of  these  lectures,  and  that  seven  will  be  delivered  before 
Christmas.  October : 2 lectures  ‘ 1 On  Modern  Egypt  and 
the  Egyptians,”  by  J.  S.  Noldwritt,  Esq. ; “ On  the  Wild 
Flowers  of  the  Neighbourhood.”  by  Mr.  W.  Dawson . 
November:  “On  Language,”  Eev.  J.  O.  Seager,  of 
Stevenage,  Herts;  “ On  Astronomy,  the  Solar System,” 
by  Mr.  Palmer.  December:  “Pompeii — Bast  and 
Present,”  Mr.  A.  II.  Abbott;  Master  Hugh  Latimer, 
Bishop  of  Worcester — Martyr  1555,”  by  Mr,  Joseph 
Pollard.  The  number  of  works  purchased  for  the  Institu- 
tion during  the  year  has  been  157,  ata  costof  £44  0$.  lOd. 
Tire  committee  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  a 
first-class  certificate  and  prize  for  agriculture  were,  ob- 
tained at  the  last  examination  of  the  Society  of  Arts  by 
one  of  the  members.  They  hope  next  year  to  be  able 
to  record  the  obtaining  of  others  at  the  examinations 
next  year.  The  treasurer’s  report  shows  an  income  of 
£117  9s.  ll^d.,  and  an  expenditure  of  £102  6s.  7 id.  The 
Institution  remains  perfectly  free  from  debt,  and  has  a 
clear  balance  of  £15  3s.  4d.  in  hand.  It  was  carried 
unanimously,  that  the  report  be  printed  and  circulated. 
The  Eev.  Lewis  Hensley,  Vicar  of  Hitchin,  was  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men Vice-Presidents:  William  Hawkins,  Esq.,  David 
Lloyd,  Esq.,  Francis  Lucas,  Esq.,  William  Lucas,  Esq., 
James  Hack  Tulce,  Esq.  Mr.  Joseph  PoBard  was  re- 
elected  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  George  Luichmore  Hon. 
Secretary,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Times,  who  resigned  the 
office.  The  proceedings  closed  with  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee. 


2060. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[ From  Gazette , September  18.] 

Dated  227 ul  May,  1857. 

Etl  mu  ml  Whitaker,  Rochdale,  Alfred  Law,  Littleborougb,  and 
James  Fletcher,  Little  Clegg,  near  Littleborougb— Im 
provements  in  steam  engines. 

Dated  28 th  July,  1857. 

Picric  Alexis  Franchise  Boboeuf,  Paris — Improvements  in  pre- 
serving and  otherwise  treating  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  in  the  purification  of  oils  employed  thefeiti,  and 
which  may  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

Dated  6//i  August,  1857.  , | 

Sebasticn  Botturi,  Paris,  It uc  dp  la  Koquettc,  140— A system 
of  weaving  for  the  manufacture  of  .-ill  kinds  of  textile  gop.s,: 
viz.  i 'shawls,  silk  stuffs,  carpets,  knotted  Or  unkuotted,  slnglo 
or  double  faced,  Gobelins  tapestry,  drapery  ^ velvets,  damask ej  | 
linen,  and  various  ptber  articles,  by  means ol  a triune  which 
replaces  the  Jacquard  loom. 

Dated  1 3th  August,  1857. 

William  Smith  Whcatcroft,  and  James  Newton  Smith,  Man- 
chester—Improvements  in  valves  and  the  chambers  con- 
nected therewith,  applicable  to  hydrants  and  taps  for  the 
supply  of  water  and  other  fluids. 


Dated  \5th  August , 1857. 

2170.  Samuel  Clift,  Manchester — Improvements  in  the  purification  of 
certain  gases,  and  in  the  application  of  their  products  to  the 
manufacture  of  alum. 

2173.  Auguste  Joseph  Auclier,  Paris — Improvements  in  elastic  tissues 
for  ladies’  petticoats  and  other  similar  articles. 

Dated  1 9th  August , 1857. 

2194.  Thomas  Keddy,  Handsworth,  Staffordshire — New  or  improved 
machinery  for  the  cultivation  of  land. 

Dated  19 th  August , 1857. 

2203.  Edward  Lund,  Manchester— Improvements  in  cocks,  valves, 
pumps,  and  water  plugs. 

2205.  William  Hartley,  Bury — Improvements  in  steam  engines  and 
steam  boiler  apparatus. 

2207.  Franz  Ruff,  Gray’s-inn-road,  and  Maximilian  Gutkind,  Noble- 
street — Machinery  or  apparatus  for  folding  and  measuring 
fabrics  and  registering  the  same. 

Dated  22nd  August , 1857. 

2228.  Henry  Dircks,  32,  Moorgate-street — An  improved  fire-escape — 
(A  communication.) 

Dated  25 th  August , 1857. 

2242.  Francis  Preston,  Manchester— Certain  improvements  in  appa- 
ratus to  be  applied  to  the  spindles  of  machines  for  preparing, 
spinning,  and  doubling  cotton,  and  other  fibrous  materials. 
Dated  27 th  August , 1857. 

2266.  John  Mclsaac,  Manchester — A machine  or  apparatus  for  wash- 
ing or  churning. 

2268.  Charles  Thompson  and  James  Thompson,  Green  Bridge 
Foundry,  Padiham,  Lancashire— Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  discharging  condensed  water,, air,  or  other  fluids,  from 
steam  pipes,  drying  cylinders,  and  other  apparatus  where 
* • feiteam  is  used'.  * Jl  u r-  * 

2272.  Francois  Xeyier  Gentil,  and  Eugbne  Gentil,  Paris — Improve- 
ments in  preparing  and  treating  asphodel  in  order  to  obtain 
alcohol.  ^ 0 JO  u ■ ■>  1 » • 

Dated  2 8th  August , 1857. 

2274.  John  DrumgoohrBrady,*Calais — Improvements  in  saddles. 
Dated  29 th  August,  1857. 

2278.  George  Cupimjng*  £dii)burgh— ^Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
thermometric,  hygrometric,  and  barometric  purposes. 

2280.  Julps  Alphonse  Chattier,  Rue  de  FEchiquier,  Paris— Certain 
improvements  in  steam  engines.*' 

Dated  Z\st. August,  1 S5 7 --r  * 

2282.  Peter  Spence,  Pendleton — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  obtaining  silts  of  ammonia  thereby. 

2284.  William  Clark,  53k,Ghancery-larie— Improvements  in  the  ap- 
plication of  portable  rail^  pjr  w#ys  to  ve.bi.cle9.  ( A commu- 
nication.) ' . ' . 

2286.  George  H alien  Cottamahd  Heni^y  Richard1  Cottam,  St.  Pancras 
Iron  Works,  Old  St.  Pancras-road— Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  Ofcliftdren’s  cots  and  metallic  bedsteads. 

Dated  lsf  September , 1857. 

2289.  Henry  Coates,  Crawshaw  Booth,  ne<y,Rawtenstpll,  Lancashire 
— Improvements  in  heating  liquids  iised  fn  bleaching,  dying, 
soaping,  clearing,  and  sizing.  ! 

2291.  George  Bell,  South  Inch-Michiel,  Perth,  N.B. — Improve- 
ments in  reaping  ahd  mowing  machine's. 

2293.  George  William  Lenox,  BiniteE^qareTr-ImproyemeDts  in  ap- 
paratus for  sounding  alarums  at  sea. 

2297.  Eugene  Greiiet,  junr.,  and  AleXis  Vkvin,  Paris-^ Ah  improved 
electro -magnetic  machine.  - 

Dated  2nd  September,  \ . 

2299.  Evan  Leigh,  Manchester— Impfovkhikhttf1  in  ^orismicling  cer- 
tain parts  of  machinery  or  apparatus  used  in  preparing  and 
spinning  cotton  and  other  fibrous  spbsUinces^  i ; ♦ 

2301.  Thomas  Welcome  Roys,  Southampton,  Island,  New 

York— Improved  apparatus  'applicable  ;t6  the  capture  of 
whales  and  other  purposes.  '**  ’ 

2303.  James  Petrie,  Rochdale— I mprovqmeptg,,  in  apparatus  for  regu- 
lating the  admission  of  air  to  furnaces; 

Dated  3rd  September , l^f>7. 

2305.  Thomas  Holland  and  J6hn  RUbery,  Biiiiiin^hani-^-CeVtain  im- 
provements in  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  runners  and 
top  notches  of  umbrellas  and  parasols.  ^ . ,, 

2307.  Joseph  Richard  Atba,  lleckmondwike,  and  William  Pearson 
and  William  Spurr,  Birstal,  Yorkshire — Impfbvdhients  in 
1 railway  signals.  J bslddbO  jivipu-  »*  * 1 

2309.  Harry  Inskip,  Hortford^Improvements  in  fire-arms^*-*  i» 
to  4 ■■  ■ »■>  i - , * •,  r j, n 1 > - *i— > viPjm  * “ 
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790.  William  Seaton. 
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hnd  Samuel  Fbarriley. 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1857. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr.  Edward  Highton.  of  the  Leicester  Mechan- 
ics’ Institution,  and  Mr.  Edward  Philip  Plowman, 
of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  Commercial  School,  both  of 
whom  have  distinguished  themselves  at  tRe 
Society’s  Examinations,  having  been  nominated 
by  the  Council  to  compete  for  Clerkships  in  the 
Privy  Council-office,  have  been  successful  in  ob- 
taining appointments. 

There  were  six  appointments  for  competition, 
two  of  which  were  gained  by  Messrs.  Frank 
Marshall  and  Henry  Cullum,  whose  names  were 
announced  in  a recent  number  of  the  Journal ; 
and  thus  four  out  of  the  six  vacancies  have  been 
filled  by  gentlemen  who  had  previously  passed 
the  Society’s  Examinations  with  distinction. 


MEETING  OF  COUNCIL. 

The  following  Institutions  have  been  taken 
into  Union  since  the  last  announcement: — 

440.  Aslibourn,  Literary  Institution. 

441.  Manchester,  New  Mechanics’ Institution. 

442.  Leeds,  Young  Mens’  Christian  Institute. 

443.  Newmarket,  Literary  Institution. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  STRUCTURE  OF 
COTTON  FIBRE. 

By  Gilbert  J.  French  (of  Bolton). 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  mechanical 
structure  of  cotton  fibre  are  the  result  of  an  investigation 
in  which  the  author  has  for  some  time  been  engaged:— 

When  a filament  of  cotton  is  examined  under  the 
microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  twisted  on  its  own  axis  some- 
what like  a corkscrew— differing  in  this  respect  from 
fibres  of  silk,  wool,  and  flax,  which  evince  no  natural 
tendency  to  twist. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  cotton  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Clitheroe,  in  a paper 
upon  the  Mummy  Cloth  of  Egypt,  which  lie  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  and  by  which  he  proved  that  that 
fabric  was  linen  and  not  cotton,  as  had  been  previously 
supposed. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  indebted  to  the  careful  microscopic 
observations  of  Mr.  Bauer  for  a clear  indication  of  the 
distinctive  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  cotton  and 
linen  fibres.  He  discovered  filaments  of  cotton  to  be  in- 
variably flittered  cylinders  more  or  less  twisted;  whilst 
those  of  linen  retained  their  eylindric  form  and  were 
without  twist. 

These  facts  were  demonstrated  by  a careful  drawing, 
showing  filaments  of  cotton  and  flax  magnified  four 
hundred  times,  which  was  engraved  in  illustration  of 
Mr.  Thompson’s  paper.*  About  the  same  time,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Pettigrew,  of  London,  Dr.  Ure  examined 
mummy  cloth  under  the  microscope  with  a similar 


* This  paper  and  engraving  may  be  conveniently  referred  to 
in  the  Appendix  to  Baines’s  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufac- 
tures, where  both  have  been  republished. 


result.  He  does  not,  indeed,  so  strongly  insist  on  the 
natural  twist  of  the  fibre,  but  he  distinctly  alludes  to  its 
“spiral  structure,”*  and  still  more  distinctly  exhibits 
that  peculiarity  in  all  the  woodcuts  of  magnified  cotton 
fibres,  figured  in  his  Philosophy  of  Manufactures . j 

The  example  here  introduced  is  copied  from  a portion 
of  the  engraving  of  Bauer’s  drawing  already  referred  to. 
It  exhibits  parts  of  two  fibres  of  ripe  cotton,  highly 
magnified. 


The  twist  in  cotton  fibre  has  also  been  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Royle,  in  his  “ Culture  and  Commerce  of  Cotton  in 
India,”  where  an  admirable  example  is  figured  of  Sea 
Island  cotton  from  a microscopic  drawing  prepared  by 
Mr.  Cornelius  Varley  for  Mr.  Thompson. 

My  own  investigations,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
carry  them,  entirely  coincide  with  the  facts  here  re- 
corded; but  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  say  that  an  or- 
dinary microscope,  such  as  may  be  purchased  for  a few 
shillings,  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  observer 
clearly  exhibits  the  spiral  structure  of  cotton  fibre. 

As,  however,  the  unaided  eye  fails  to  detect  the 
slightest  twisting,  even  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  improbable  that  this  peculiar  cork- 
screw  mechanism  of  the  fibres  of  cotton  has  been  observed 
by,  and  is  known  to  comparatively  few  of  those  parties 
most  interested  in  its  use,  which  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  natural  twist  has  never  been  considered  (so 
far  as  I can  learn)  with  reference  to  its  possible  effect  on 
any  of  the  processes  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bauer  we  learn  that  “the 
twists  or  turns  in  a fibre  of  cotton  are  from  300  to  800 
in  an  inch.”J  My  own  observations  upon  different 
varieties  of  cotton  lead  me  to  believe  the  average 
number  of  twists  to  be  very  much  less  ; and  in  this  1 am 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  G.  Lawson,  Esq.,  Demon- 
strator of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Histology  to  the  Edin- 
burgh University,  who  has  recently  examined  specimens 
under  the  microscope  at  my  request.  Mr.  Lawson  re- 
ports that  “ the  number  of  complete  turns  is  in  some 
cases  equal  to  200  in  an  inch,  but  more  usually  they  are 
much  fewer.” 

Mr.  Bauer,  who  appears  to  have  had  favourable  speci- 
mens for  examination,  states  that  fibres  of  cotton  taken 
from  unripe  and  unopened  pods  are  always  untwisted 
cylinders,  and  this  form  they  retain  ever  after;  but  the 
fibres  taken  from  ripe  and  open  pods  are  flattened  and 
twisted,  and  “ in  that  respect  they  undergo  no  change 
through  the  operations  of  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching, 
printing,  and  dyeing,  nor  in  all  the  subsequent  domestic 
operations  of  washing,  &c.,  till  the  stuff  is  worn  to  rags; 
and  then  even  the  violent  process  of  reducing  those  rags 
to  pulp  for  the  purpose  of  making  paper,  effects  no 
change  in  the  structure  of  these  fibres.”  “ With 
Ploessl’s  microscope,”  he  adds,  “ I can  ascertain  whether 
cotton  rags  have  been  mixed  with  linen  in  any  manu- 
factured paper  whatever.” 

From  the  authorities  I have  quoted,  it  may,  I appre- 
hend, he  assumed  that  spiral  twisting  is  a condition  in- 
herent in  the  fibres  of  ripe  cotton,  hut  which  does  not 
appertain  to  those  which  have  been  gathered  unripe. 

It  would  be  interesting,  and  probably  useful,  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  time  at  which  the  flattening  and  twisting 
of  the  fibre  occurs;  most  probably  it  accompanies  and  is 
caused  by  the  desiccation  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
hollow  cylinders  of  cotton  upon  exposure  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun  after  the  expansion  of  the  protecting  leaves. 


* Philosophy  of  Manufactures,  second  edition,  p.  101. 
'I  Ibid,  pp.  86,  87,  89. 

J Baines’s  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture , p.  537. 
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This  can  only  be  learned  by  a careful  observation  of  the 
growing  plant;  but  there  is  good  evidence  that  the 
fibres,  before  and  up  to  the  time  when  the  pod  opens, 
are  cylinders  without  any  twist. 

I suggest  that  yarn  might  be  spun  from  cotton : 
gathered  when  protected  by  the  covering  pod  and  before 
exposure  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun’s  rays,  materi- 
ally differing  in  many  respects  from  that  which  is  manu- 
factured from  the  usual  (so  called)  ripe  cotton.  It  is 
very  probable  that  so  obvious  an  experiment  may  have 
been  already  tried  and  proved  to  be  unsuccessful;  as, 
however,  1 have  never  heard  of  it,  I venture  to  suggest 
it,  though  it  is  merely  incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of 
this  communication. 

Whatever  means  nature  may  employ  to  produce  the 
flattened  and  twisted  arrangement  of  cotton  fibre  in  the 
opened  pod,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  cause  acts 
uniformly,  and  is  followed  by  a uniform  result.  If  the 
twist  follows  the  course  of  the  sun — a supposition  power- 
fully supported  by  analogy  of  the  known  effect  of  its 
agency  upon  many  other  plants — then,  the  twist  in  all 
fibres  in  the  same  pod  must  be  in  one  and  the  same  di- 
rection ; so  also  will  be  the  case  with  each  pod  of  the  same 
plant,  each  plant  of  the  field,  each  field  of  the  district, 
and  with  each  district  of  the  hemisphere. 

I have  anxiously  endeavoured  to  verify  this  hypo- 
thesis by  careful  observation  of  such  specimens  of  cotton, 
in  a proper  state  for  the  purpose,  as  I have  been  able  to 
procure.  These,  I regret  to  say,  have  been  exceed- 
ingly scanty,  a fact  which  induces  me  to  make  this 
communication,  as  I have  myself  no  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  the  enquiry,  or  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
samples;  so  that  I can  only  hope  to  bring  forward  such 
facts  as  may  induce  my  readers  to  take  some  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  also  to  assist  by  procuring  samples  of 
cotton  in  the  pod  before  and  after  its  expansion,  from 
various  latitudes  in  both  hemispheres. 

Such  observations  as  I have  been  able  to  make  lead 
me  to  believe  that  the  twist  in  cotton  fibre  fellows  the 
course  of  the  sun.  It  is  true  that,  in  almost  every  seed 
with  its  attached  cotton  I have  yet  examined,  some  of 
the  fibres — more  or  less— appear  to  be  twisted,  in  a por- 
tion of  their  length,  differently  from  the  greater  adjacent 
mass  ; but  this  I apprehend  to  be  the  result  of  accident, 
as  a very  slight  thrust  disarranges  the  delicate  filaments, 
and  this  is  inevitable  in  the  packing  process  as  now 
conducted. 

I am,  however,  by  no  means  desirous  that  my  opi- 
nion in  this  matter  should  be  too  fully  relied  on,  as  I 
readily  confess  myself  to  be  comparatively  unpractised 
in  the  use  of  the  microscope.  I have  therefore  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  gentleman  already  mentioned, 
whose  experience  and  skill  in  this  department  of  science 
make  his  opinion  of  especial  value.  The  following 
letter,  though  not  to  be  considered  conclusive,  corro- 
borates my  own  previous  observations,  and  shows  the 
importance  of  further  investigation  upon  proper  speci- 
mens : — 

“University,  Edinburgh,  8th  July,  1857. 

“Dear  Sir, — I have  made  an  examination  by  the 
microscope  of  the  specimen  of  Sea  Island  cotton  sent  by 
you,  with  reference  to  the  point  mentioned  in  your 
letter,  viz.,  the  direction  of  the  spiral  of  the  fibres,  and 
I beg  to  report  as  follows  : 

“ The  fibres  are  for  the  most  part  twisted  from  left. to 
light  (that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  sun’s  course);  a 
few  of  the  fibres,  or  at  least  portions  of  them,  are  twisted 
in  the  contrary  direction  (right  to  left,  or  against  the 
sun’s  course) ; and  portions  of  the  fibre  occur  in  which 
there  is  scarcely  any  twist  at  all,  being  in  the  form  of  a 
crumpled  ribbon. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  development  of  the 
cotton  fibre  has  not  been  traced  by  any  previous  observer 
(so  far  as  1 can  learn),  with  the  special  view  either  of 
ascertaining  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  twist,  or  of 
investigating  the  conditions  by  which  it  is  regulated. 


It  is,  therefore,  impossible,  from  the  examination  of  a 
single  specimen  of  mature  cotton,  to  predicate  what  may 
occur  in  other  kinds  of  cotton,  or  even  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  prevailing  direction  of  twist  in  that  spe- 
cimen will  also  be  found  in  other  samples  of  Sea  Island 
cotton,  although  I think  such  is  extremely  likely  to  be 
the  case.  The  specimen  of  Sea  Island  cotton  now  sub- 
mitted is  certainly  more  strongly  twisted  than  samples  of 
Indian  cotton  which  I examined  some  time  ago. 

“ In  the  event  of  your  desiring  a further  prosecution 
of  the  subject,  please  bear  in  mind  that  unripe  and  un- 
opened cotton  pods  are  most  instructive  in  such  an  inves- 
tigation. 

“ I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

G.  LAWSON,  F.R.P.G. 

“ Demonstrator  of  Botany  and  Vegetable 
Histology  to  the  Edinb.  University, 
Sec.  Bot.  Soc. 

“ To  Mr.  Gilbert  J.  French,  Bolton,  Lancashire.’’ 

I have  examined  numerous  varieties  of  cotton  wool, 
and  find  a great  disparity  in  the  number  of  twists  in  a 
given  length  of  fibre  when  seen  under  the  microscope. 
Unfortunately,  I have  no  precise  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  locality  of  the  growth  of  the  specimens, 
and  therefore  dare  not  ofier  any  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  the  greater  or  less  twist.  It  would  re- 
quire a long  continued  series  of  careful  observations  by 
skilful  microscopists.  to  arrive  at  any  safe  conclusion  On 
this  point.  If  I am  at  all  correct  in  the  deductions 
which  I venture  to  draw  from  the  facts  already  ascer- 
tained, and  to  which  I shall  now  draw  attention,  such 
an  investigation  is  highly  important  to  the  future  in- 
terests of  the  cotton  trade. 

Cotton  is  (I  believe)  invariably  spdn  into  yarn  with- 
out reference  to  the  original  and  natural  parallelism  of 
its  fibres.  First  the  saw-gin  in  detaching  the  filaments 
from  the  seeds,  and  afterwards  the  scutching  and  blowing 
machine  in  its  attempt  to  Cleanse  and  separate  the 
closely  packed  masses  of  fibre,  entirely  destroy  the  order 
in  which  these  fibres  had  been  previously  arranged  by 
nature.  This  produces  two  results,  both  of  them  detri- 
mental to  the  succeeding  processes  of  manufacture.  I 
will  mention  the  less  important  first. 

Cotton  fibre,  whether  examined  under  the  microscope 
or  in  the  flakes  sometimes  met  with  in  bales  with  the 
natural  arrangement  undisturbed,  is  found  to  possess  a 
pearly  lustre,  which  in  the  finer  kinds  becomes  iridescent. 
This'  quality  appertains  also  to  flax,  and  in  a higher 
degree  to  silk,  but  is  not  observed  in  cotton  thread  or 
woven  fabrics,  except  when  imparted  to  them  by  facti- 
tious appliances — a practice  so  common  as  sufficiently  to 
prove  that  the  retention  of  the  natural  lustre  is  an  object 
of  importance. 

This  lustre  is  probably  dependent  upon  the  atomic 
arrangement  of  the  cotton  fibre.  If  these  minute  paftioles 
occupy  uniform  positions  from  the  base  to  the  point  of 
the  filament,  each  separate  fibre  and  any  aggregation  of 
fibres  arranged  in  natural  parallelism  receive  and  reflect 
the  light  that  falls  upon  them — hence  the  lustre ; but  if 
this  arrangement  be  reversed  by  placing  the  parallel 
fibres  in  somewhat  equal  numbers  from  point  and  from 
base,  there  can  be  no  lustre,  as  the  light  is  diffused  from 
numberless  reversed  points  instead  of  being  reflected  from 
a smooth  surface  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  atoms  uni- 
formly arranged. 

To  make  this  more  evident,  I will  refer  to  a similar 
effect  produced  by  the  same  means  upon  another  material. 
Spun  silk  is  a technical  name  for  threads  prepared  from 
waste  silk,  and  such  cocoons  as,  from  accident  or  mal- 
formation, cannot  be  reeled  for  use  in  the  Usual  manner. 
These  are  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  cotton.  The 
natural  parallelism  of  the  fibres  is  broken  up  by  machinery, 
and  a new  arrangement  brought  about  by  dint  of  carding 
and  roving.  The  threads  resulting  from  this  process  re- 
semble cotton  much  more  than  silk,  and  have  lost  in  a 
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great  measure  the  brilliant  lustre  for  which  that  material 
is  principally  valued. 

Forty  years  ago,  linen  thread  and  linen  cloth  possessed 
a lustre  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  manufactured  I 
flax  of  the  present  day.  When  spun  by  hand,  the  natural 
parallelism  of  the  fibres  was  retained  ; but  the  practice 
in  our  modern  mills  is,  I am  informed,  to  cut  each  long 
lock  of  flax  into  four  lengths,  which,  after  being  heckled, 
are  presented  to  the  spinning  machinery  without  regard 
to  the  natural  direction  of  the  fibres.  Hence,  as  in  the 
case  of  cotton  and  of  spun  silk,  the  reflecting  surface  of 
the  material  is  broken  up,  and  there  is  consequently  a loss 
of  the  desired  lustre,  though  the  quality  and  strength  of 
the  thread  may  in  all  probability  be  improved.  Arguing 
from  the  analogous  effects  upon  silk  and  flax,  I venture 
to  hazard  the  inference,  that  a permanent  lustre  might 
be  given  to  threads  and  fabrics  of  cotton  by  retaining  the 
parallel  position  of  the  fibres  which  nature  has  established 
in  the  seed  pod. 

Assuming  the  hypothesis,  that  the  twists  in  filaments 
of  cotton  are  in  one  direction,  to  be  correct,  I suggest 
that,  by  continuing  this  arrangement  throughout  the 
process  of  spinning,  the  result  promises  a thread  of  greater 
tenuity,  with  more  strength  and  smoothness  than  can  be 
produced  by  the  present  practice,  which  twists  one  moiety 
of  the  fibres  composing  a thread  in  the  direction  of  the 
natural  torsion  and  the  other  in  the  reverse  direction. 

I have  shown  that  the  spiral  convolutions  of  ripe  fibres 
of  cotton  are  permanent.  No  process  of  manufacture,  or 
of  washing  and  wearing,  succeeds  in  destroying  or  even 
modifying  this  peculiarity,  and,  as  a necessary  conse- 
quence, each  distorted  fibre  exerts  an  unceasing  effort  to 
resume  its  natural  position  : hence  the  innumerable  ends 
which  perpetually  show  themselves  on  the  most  carefully 
manufactured  cotton  threads  and  fabrics.  Human  inge- 
nuity may  be  said  to  have  almost  exhausted  itself  in  the 
marvellous  contrivances  which  have  been  applied  to  the 
removal  or  mitigation  of  this  evil.  The  daring  expe- 
dients of  passing  delicate  threads  and  muslins  over  bars 
of  red-hot  metal,  or  through  curtains  of  flame,  are 
equalled  by  the  contrivances  of  the  bleacher  in  smoothing, 
polishing,  and  fastening  to  the  surface  of  the  cloth  each 
rebellious  point.  These  expedients  serve,  however,  but 
for  the  time,  since  the  friction  of  wearing  and  washing, 
and  even  the  changes  of  temperature  alone,  induce  action 
in  the  elastic  fibres  thus  unnaturally  convoluted.  They 
persist  in  an  endeavour  to  escape  from  their  constrained 
position,  and  are  assisted  by  every  strain  upon  the  thread, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  fresh  points  which  at  such  times 
perpetually  start  from'the  surface, 

If  in  spinning  cotton  the  system  of  parallelism,  which 
nature  has  given  to  the  filaments,  can  be  retained 
throughout  the  after  processes,  and  the  suggestive  hint 
which  she  offers  by  that  system  to  form  the  artificial  twist 
in  accordance  with,  the  natural  torsion  of  the  fibre,  were 
acted  upon-,  yarn  would  be  produced  with  some  amount 
of  elasticity,  on  which  a strain  would  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  all  the  component  fibres  into  closer  contact,  their 
ends,  whether  point  or  base,  all  clinging  inwards  to  the 
centre  of  the  thread,  The  most  perfect  possible  yarn  (if 
I may  be  permitted  to  suggest  its  production  as  possible) 
would  be  that  in  which  the  number  of  artificial  twists  in 
a given  length  coincide  with  the  natural  twists  in  the 
fibres  from  which  it  is  made. 

It  would  be  altogether  premature  to  descant  on  the 
advantages  which  the  cotton  trade  would  derive  from  the 
use  pf  yarn  such  as  I have  described.  To  all  practical 
spinners  and  manufacturers  these  will  at  once  suggest 
themselves ; and  though  they  may  perceive  objections 
and  impediments  to  its  production  which  I have  not 
noticed,  yet  means  may  be  found  to  overcome  or  elude 
these  impediments.  At  all  events,  I trust  I have  shown 
such  a case  as  may  prove  a sufficient  excuse  for  bringing 
forward  the  subject. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  cry  is  not  for  letter  but 
for  more  cotton,  it  is  probable  that  my  suggestions  may 


not  be  entertained,  though  I believe  that  even  now  they 
are  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  fine  spinners. 
But  at  some  future  period  of  depression  in  the  cotton 
trade,  when  active  competition  stimulates  improvement, 
I presume  to  predict  that  the  views  I have  endeavoured 
briefly  to  explain  will  be  acted  upon  ; and  cotton,  which 
is  now  held  to  be  the  humblest  of  all  the  fibres  used  for 
clothing  humanity,  may  be  elevated  to  a higher  and  more 
useful  position — rivalling  flax,  and  even  silk,  in  the 
beauty  of  its  lustre,  delicacy,  strength,  and  durability,  as 
it  now  surpasses  them  in  the  universality  of  its  utility. 

There  is  one  obvious  objection  to  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  I have  proposed.  I allude  to  the  evident 
difficulty  of  procuring  cotton  retaining  its  natural  paral- 
lelism. Clearly  the  saw  gin  abroad  and  the  scutching 
machine  at  home  destroy  this  in  the  most  effectual 
manner,  and  cotton,  to  be  used  as  I propose,  must  not 
come  within  their  injurious  grasp. 

The  primitive  modes  of  separating  the  seed  from  the 
fibres  have  been  discontinued  only  because  they  could 
not  keep  pace  with  the  increased  speed  of  other  machinery, 
and  have  given  place  to  the  American  saw  gin,  which 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  facility  of  its  ope- 
ration, and  the  large  amount  of  bad  work  which  it 
executes  in  a short  time.  I admit  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  trade  the  extensive  use  of  the  saw  gin  cannot 
be  dispensed  with,  though  its  effect  on  the  fibres  is  most 
injurious,  even  when  they  are  spun  by  the  present  process. 
The  delicate  and  elaborate  operations  of  carding  are 
mainly  intended  to  remedy  the  injury  inflicted  by  the 
saw  gin,  by  forcibly  dragging  into  parallel  juxtaposition 
those  fibres  which  it  had  previously  disrupted.  But  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  that  by  the  ancient  modes  of 
operating  upon  the  cotton  pods,  it  may  be  effectually 
freed  from  the  seed,  and  the  natural  parallelism  retained 
in  its  integrity. 

The  primitive  method  of  separating  the  fibre  from  the 
seed,  as  practised  by  Indian  females,  was  this.  Con- 
veniently seated,  with  a smooth  slab  placed  on  the  ground 
before  her,  the  woman  arranges  on  it  a quantity  of  cotton, 
freed  by  hand  from  the  pod,  but  retaining  the  attached 
seeds  ; over  this  she  presses  a roller  by  the  action  of  her 
feet.  The  masses  of  fibre  pass  under  the  roller  and  fall 
over  the  edge  of  the  slab  next  her  person ; but  as  the 
seeds  cannot  pass  beneath  the  roller,  it  tears  them  from 
the  fibres  and  they  fall  over  the  edge  of  the  slab  at  its 
opposite  end.  Now,  to  manage  this  operation  in  the 
quickest  and  most  effectual  way,  it  is  evident  that  the 
bunches  of  fibre  must  be  placed  on  the  slab  with  .their 
points  next  to,  and  their  seeds  farthest  from,  the  roller  ; 
for  if  placed  in  a contrary  position,  both  seeds  and  cotton 
would  be  pushed  together  over  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  slab.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  original  position 
of  the  fibres  with  reference  to  each  other  need  not  be 
materially  changed  by  this  operation.* 

The  roller  gin,  or  ehurka,  as  formerly  used  in  India, 
afforded  the  same  or  a still  better  result.  The  cotton 
was  passed  between  fluted  rollers  of  teak  wood,  placed  so 
close  together  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  seeds, 
which  were  necessarily  left  behind.  For  the  effectual 
working  of  this  machine, f the  cotton  must  have  been 
presented  to  its  action  points  first,  and,  consequently,  it 
would  pass  from  between  the  rollers  undisturbed  as  to  the 
parallel  position  of  the  fibres.  If  this  cotton  could  be  re- 
ceived from  between  the  rollers  in  continuous  flakes  by 
any  of  the  numerous  ingenious  methods  common  in 
British  cotton  mills  (assuming  it  to  be  tolerably  clean), 
it  would  be  in  a state  ready  for  carding,  possessing  all  the 
advantages  of  undisturbed  parallelism  of  which  I have 
endeavoured  to  show  the  importance. 


* In  Dr.  J.  Forbes  Boyle’s  Culture  and  Commerce  of  Cotton 
in  India , p.  541,  there  is  a figure  of  an  Indian  female  using  the 
foot  roller. 

t Engraved  in  Baines’s  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture 
in  Great  Britain,  p.  66. 
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It  is  possible — perhaps  not  improbable — that  the  deli- 
cate “ webs  of  woven  air,”  so  tine  as  to  be  impalpable  to 
the  touch,  and  woven  from  threads  “ scarce  discernible,’’ 
for  which  Eastern  India  was  so  famous  in  former  days,  may 
have  been  made  from  picked  samples  of  cotton,  freed 
from  seeds  in  the  manner  described  above,  carefully 
manipulated  and  spun  in  the  undisturbed  integrity  of 
its  natural  arrangement.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  that  such  fairy-like  fabrics  could  be  produced 
from  the  dislocated  fibres  which  the  British  spinner  is 
compelled  to  use. 

Sea  Island  cotton,  a beautiful  and  expensive  variety 
uspd  by  spinners  ,of  the.  finest  yarns,  is  freed  > from  its 
seeds  by  a gin,  similar  in  principle  to  the  East  Indian 
churka ; but  its  operation  is  aided  by  the  action  of  a 
vibrating  iron  comb,  which,  together  with  the  after 
treatment  of  tossing' the  fibres  about  in  a wheel  where 
they  are  exposed  to  a current  of  air,  completely  destroys 
their  natural  parallelism,  though  it  avoids  the  damaging 
effect  peculiar  to  the  saw  gin, — a machine  which'  by 
doubling  many  of  the  fibres  caught  in  fits  teeth,  'and 
dragging,  them  through  apertures  too  narrow  to  adtnit 
the  passage  of  the  seeds,  causes  the  ends  > of  the  double 
filaments  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  their 
convolutions  thus  become  entangled,  and  they -remain 
permanently  doubled  up  as  comparatively  valueless  waste 
cotton. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  the  importance  pf  preserv- 
ing the  natural  position  of  the  filaments  was  ascertained 
and  acknowledged,  effectual  means  Would  soon  be  taken 
to  import  cotton  in  a state  fit  for  being  Spun  in  the 
manner  I have  proposed. 

Let  it  be ’remarked  that  it  is  for  certain  purposes  billy, 
such'as  warps  of  all  kinds,  sewing  thread,  lace,  Shifting. 
&c.,  &e.,  that  the  proposed  change  would  be  at  all  use- 
ftil.  For  the  great  bulk  of  the  manufacture  it  would  be 
unsuitable,  and ultog ether.,  objectionable  for  the  wefts  of 
such  fabrics  as  have  a raised  or  carded  surface,  but  a 
richer  and  fuller  pile  might  be  imparted  to  these,  by  the 
use  of  weft  spun  in  a contrary  direction,  that  is,  in  oppo- 
sition to,  instead  of  in  accordance  with,  the  natural 
torsion  of  the  fibre.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  double 
the  number  of  ends  subject  to  the  raising  action  of  the 
card. 

It  is  important  that  extended  microscopic  observations 
upon  carefully  selected  samples  of  cotton  in  the  pod, 
should  establish  or  confute  the  assumption  of  uniform 
direction  in  the  natural  torsion  of  the  fibre. 

I desire  this  communication  to  be  considered  as  sug- 
gestive only.  It  claims  to  prove  nothing.  But  the  sug- 
gestions are  such  as,  1 hope,  deserve  attention.  1 shall 
be  glad  if  my  propositions  can  in  any  way  be  subjected 
to  the  test  of  actual  experiment. 


MEDITERRANEAN  TELEGRAPH. 

The  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  Extension  Tele- 
graph Company’s  cable  already  completed,  consisting  of 
582J  miles,  was  recently  tested  bv  Mr.  II.  V.  Physick, 
telegraph  engineer,  and  Mr.  Andrews,  superintendent  to 
the  Mediterranean  Company.  The  testing  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  cable  was  satisfactory.  With  only  two 
cells  of  a small  sand  battery  a distinct  signal  was  ob- 
tained, and  with  four  cells  uninterrupted  telegraphic 
communication  was  maintained,  and  messages  were 
transmitted  by  means  of  the  single  needle  instrument 
throughout  the  entire  length.  The  new  line  will  cons 
nect  Cagliari  with  Maltaand  Corfu,  and  the  entire  length 
to  be  manufactured  will  consist  of  nearly  1,000  miles. 
The  Messrs.  Newall,  by  whom  the  cable  is  being  made, 
expect  to  finish  the  work  by  the  middle  of  this  month, 
aud  the  whole  line  will  be  submerged  by  the  end  of 
it.  The  cable  consists  of  a single  conducting  wire! 
with  an  outer  protective  sheath  of  i roll  wire;  but  the 
outer  wires,  unlike  those  of  the  Atlantic  Company’s 
cable,  are  not  subdivided  into  a number  of  small  fila- 


ments, but  each  strand  is  a solid  mass  and  distinct  in 
itself.  The  greatest  caution  has  been  exercised  at  each 
stage  of  the  manufacture.  The  gutta  percha  wire,  con- 
sisting of  two  distinct  coverings,  has  been  supplied  by 
the  Gutta  Percha  Company,  and  has  since  been  success- 
fully subjected  to  severe  testing  in  water  under  hydraulic 
pressure.  The  Messrs.  Newall  have  undertaken  to  lay 
down  the  cable  throughout  the  entire  length,  and  to 
maintain  it  in  working  order  for  a certain  specified  time 
and  for  a given  sum  of  money. 


HYDROSTATIC  SCREW  PROPELLER. 

This  invention  is  the  property  of  Messrs.  Samuel 
Stevens  and  William  Grimshaw,  of  Southampton,  its 
main  feature  being  the  bringing  ijnto  use  as  a motiye 
power  the  water  in  which  the  vessel  floats,  and  requiring 
only  a small  engine  to  pump  that  water  through  a hollow 
screw  propeller,  and  thus  dispensing  with  the  long, 
heavy,  and  expensive  iron  shaft,  and  also  the  tunnel 
leadiiig  from  the  machinery  to  the  screw,  thereby,  as  the 
inventor  says,  doing  away  with  all  heated  bearings,  which 
are  now  a great  hindrance  and  anhovance  to  engineers, 
and ’prevent  them  driving  at  high  Aelocitids.  The  in- 
ventor has  long  conceived  the  principle'  of  hfs  invention, 
which  he  believes  will  be  the  stepping-stone' to  a great 
revolution  in  screw  vessels,  and  saVe  one-half  iii  the  <jds!t” 
of  machinery,  and  a considerable  sum  In  coals..  Mf. 
Stevens’  experimental  vessel  is  flow  befbre  the  “public, 
and  the  engineering  world  may  fbrin  their  own  judg- 
ment on  its  merits.  In  order  to  bring  it  befofb^e public, 
MtV ‘Stevens  purchased  a ^team-paddlPGvIjerry,  an  open 
boat  of  but  28  feet  long,' and'  less  than'  6 ’feet' in  the 
widest  beam,  but  drawing  but '2  feet  of  water  only, 
having  a one-horse  power  engine.  He  made  ho  altera- 
tion ill  the  engine,  but  simpiytook  off  the  paddles 'And 
added  the  pump,  in  this  case  under  the ’Side’ seat'aft, 
which  is  worked  by  the  engine,  and  by  fording  water 
through  the  hollow  screw  pl'Opellfef;  produces. a' powerful 
rotatory  motion  where  only  it  is  required*  nAmeiy*,  in 
the  screw,  which  is  driven  500  revolfitiOns  a ipinutd,  an(d 
produces  the  same  speed  she  hM  attained 1 with  the 
paddles.  If  anew  engine  had  been  con'sfirtidtfed,  much 
of  the  machinery  would  not  have  beep  made.  One 
cylinder  and  one  pump,  worked  fore  and  aft,  without 
shafts  or  cranks,  are  all  that  would  be  requited'  for  airy 
vessel  afloat.  The  motion  is  said  to1  beAni family  steady, 
with  no  perceptible  vibration.  By  a simpler' dontfiVahde, 
the  man  at  the  helm  can  reverse  the  inotidri  of  the 
screw,  without  stopping  or  interfering  with  the  eng'ftfe, 
and  go  back,  again  forward,  or  stop’  the  screA's,  as  he 
pleases.  The  going  round  is  said  to  be  perfectly  easy  ; 
and  the  working  against  wind  and'  tide  appears  to  make 
no  difference,  except  in  speed,  and  that  but  trifling. 
With  a boat  thus  imperfect,  and  an  engine' toohuiiibrous 
for  its  required  purpose/the  rate  of  speed  is  said  to  have 
been  considerable.  For  a whole  day’fe  work  in, the  docks, 
&b.,  but  onecwt.of  coals  was  consiihied.  Mi, 'SteVens 
states  that  his  invention  would  prevent  the  risk  of,  a 
ship  being  destroyed  by  fire,  as  pipes  could  be  carried  all 
over  the  ship,  which  would  be  always  charged  with 
water  sufficient  to  extinguish  fire  to  any  extent,  anti  the 
pipes  so  charged  would  afeslst  the  working  of  tlii  engines. 

^ ^ ■ ,di  jjniof't 

11  v I ■ ill  I od  'I  oil)  )■ 

THE  METEOROLOGY  OF  ENGL  ANIL 'U  U 

The  British  Meteorological  Society  has  recently  issued  If  s 
summary  of  meteorological  phenomena  observed’  duribg 
the  quartet  ending  June  30th,  in  different  parts  'of'  tile 
United  'Kingdom.  This  report  on  the  inetfebroiogy'  df 
England  is  the  production  of  Mr.  J.  Glaishet,  FK, 
secretary  of  the  British  Meteorological  _ Society.' 'jibe 
following  particulars  ate  mentioned  in  this  reppri, 
namely : — The  times  and  places  at  which  thunderstorms 
occurred  ; at  which  thunder  was  heard,  lightning  not 
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seen,  lightning  seen,  thunder  not  heard  ; at  which  hail 
fell ; at  which  fog  prevailed  ; at  which  snow  fell  ; at 
which  solar  and  lunar  halos  and  aurora  were  seen.  Hail 
fell  on  15  days  in  the  month  of  April. 


SUGAR  AND  THE  SORGHUM. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Scientific  American, 
and  is  an  abstract  of  a paper  read  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes, 
on  the  above  subject,  before  the  Scientific  Association  at 
Montreal : — 

“ So  rapidly  has  chemical  science  progressed  of  late, 
that  the  the  term  ‘ sugar’  has  now  become  a generic  name 
for  a class  of  bodies  with  the  most  marked  diversities  of 
sensible  characters  and  composition.  We  have  sugars 
which  (are,‘$\yec.t,  others  which  are  slightly  sweet,  and 
some  destitute  of  sweetness ; some  are  fermentable,  others 
do  not  undergo  this  change;  some  are  fluid,  more  are 

Belief.  ha*  f'feOt- 

“ Adoptingeanp£ugar  asthemp$t  important  kind  from 
certain  iphepqpt  qualities,  we  find  its  .sources  abundant, 
blit,  not  numerous.  So  far  as  observation  has  extended, 
its  production  hy  a plant  is  definite ; a change  of  locality, 
eyen,  when  accompanied  bv  a marked  change  in  the  habit 
of  the  .plant,  does  not,  alter;  essentially  the  nature  of  the 
sugar  it  produces.,  Thus  the  carte  of  Louisiana  rarely 
matures  and  is  an  annual,  while  in  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Cuba  it  enjoys  g.  life  of  thirty,  or  even  sixty  years. 
The  juipp  of  pur  southern  plant  always  contains  more 
soluble  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  than  is  found  in  the 
cane  of  Cuba,  but  its  sugar  is  secreted  as  cane  sugar. 
The  juice  of  the  sugar  beef,  of  water  melons,  and  a large 
number  of  tropical  fruits,  the  sap  of  the  maple  and  date 
palm,  aftprd  cane  sugar.  In  these  juices  and  saps,  when 
concentrated  by  desiccation  in  the  cells  of  the  plants,  it 
always  appears  in  regular,,  brilliant  crystals,  of  a pris- 
matic form,  clear  and  colourless  ; distinctly  indicating  a 
vital  forpe  in  the  plant,  separating  it  from  other  proxi- 
mate principles  and  leaving  it  in  its  assigned  place  pure. 

“ The  class  of  sugars  next  in  importance  includes,  under 
the  general  term  Glucose,  a number  of  sugars  having 
varied  character?,  which  should  be  separately  grouped. 
Among  them  are  the  sugars  of  fruits,  seeds,  and  grasses'; 
those  produced  in  the  animal  system,  and  the  artificial 
sugars  made  from  starch,  grains,  and  sawdust.  The 
varieties  of  glucose  are  both  solid  and  semi-fluid.  When 
solirji  organic  tendency  to  rounded  surfaces  is  gene- 
rally seen.  The  semi-fluid  forms  often  manifest  a dis- 
position to,  become  solid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  they 
then  experience  a molecular  change,  which  produces 
crystals  having  new  relations  to  polarised  light  and  dif- 
ferent physical  aud  chemical  characters. 

‘‘  Individuals  of  the  class  are  easily  distinguished  from 
each  other,  and  most  clearly  and  remarkably  from  cane 
sugar.  .The  plants,  producing  the  natural  glucose  sugars 
mature  their  cells  as  perfectly  as  those  producing  cane 
sugar, and  the  secretion  can  be  found  as  distinctly  isolated 
from  other  principles  as  cane  sugar  is,  even  when  the 
glucose  is  semi-fluid.  Hence  we  are  able  to  determine 
by  microscopical  observations,  aided  by  chemical,  tests,; 
the  presence  and  kind  of  sugar  in  the  tissues  or  sap  of  a 
plait,  often  without  incurring,  the  risk  of  change. of  pro- 
perties' through  the  chemical  means  adopted  for  with- 
drawing the  sugarr’=Thir#or^feramrfyareror  sacharatum, 
belongs  to  the  tribe  including  grasses.  The  unsuccessful 
attempts  made  to  crystallise  sugar  from  the  juice  of  th^ 
Sorghum,  produced  in  different  climates, of  our  country 
last  year,  indicated  that  it  , contained  no  cane  sugar,  of 
that  the  presence'  of  some, detrimental  matter  in  the  exj 
pressed  juice  destroyed,  the  crystallizable  character  of 
cane  sugar.  My  observations  commenced  after  1 had 
obtained  several  specimens  of  the  Sorghum,  and  have 
been  continued  on  the  semi-fluid  sugar,  likewise  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  with  uniform  results'. 

" When  a recent  shaviDg  of  the  partially  dried  pith 


of  the  matured  stalks  of  the  Sorghum  is  examined  by 
the  microscope,  we  observe  the  sugar  cells  filled  with 
semi-fluid  sugar.  After  exposure  to  air  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  some  crystalline  forms  in  the  fluid 
sugar.  These  grains,  after  being  washed,  cease  to  present 
a clear  crystalline  character,  and  have  the  hardness  and 
general  appearance  of  dry  fruit  sugar.  The  most  careful 
trials  1 could  make  failed  in  detecting  cane  sugar  in  any 
samples  of  the  Sorghum  stalks,  or  in  the  samples  of 
sugar,  including  one  made  by  Col.  Peters  in  Georgia, 
prepared  under  the  most  careful  management.  I must 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  Sorghum  cultivated  in  this 
country  does  not  secrete  cane  sugar  or  true  sugar;  its 
saccharine  matter  being  purely  glucose  in  a semi-fluid 
form.” 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

During  the  week  ending  26th  September,  1857,  the 
visitors  have  been  as  follows : — On  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Saturday  (free  days),  4,460;  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day (free  evenings),  6,776.  On  the  three  students’  days 
(admission  to  the  public  6d.),  518  ; one  students’ evening, 
Wednesday,  141 . Total,  11,890. 


GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  first  distribution  of  the  National  Medals  for 
Drawing,  among  the  Students  of  the  Schools  of  Art  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  will  take  place  at  Manchester,  in 
the  Town-hall,  on  the  9th  instant.  The  distributions 
«ill  be  made  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the 
Rt,  Hon.  the  Earl  Granville,  and  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Education  Committee,  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper. 


jjanic  (LorusMiiicntt. 

♦ 

THE  DECIMAL  QUESTION. 

Sir, — In  your  Journal,  No.  244,  and  in  reference,  to 
my  last  letter,  Dr.  Gray,  “ with  a perverseness  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  account,”  and  which,  after  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  is  more  than  ever 
“ unjustifiable,”  continues  through  five  tedious  columns, 
without  producing  a single  fact,  or  any  sort  of  evidence, 
to  wrangle  for  that  which  I have  stated  over  and  over 
again,  and  proved  in  my  last  letter  to  be  an  utter  fallacy, 
namely,  that  the  change  to  the  decimal  system  ot  weigh- 
ing bullion  has  been  attended  by  an  increase  instead  of 
a diminution  of  labour. 

Dr.  Gray  and  I do  not  dispute  upon  equal  terms,  for 
on  this  subject  he  seems  to  consider  himself  quite  free  to 
wander  over  the  whole  realm  of  imagination.  If  the 
question  were  one  as  to  the  proper  stuffing  for  a goose,  or 
whether,  when  it  was  stuffed,  it  was  to  be  put  away 
among  the  geese,  or  the  swans,  or  the  ducks,  I should 
not  think  of  questioning  Dr.  Gray’s  authority,  except 
upon  a higher  authority  or  a palpable  fact.  It  is  Dr. 
Gray’s  business,  and  if  he  makes  an  error,  either  of  fact 
or  inference,  it  is  at  theexpenseof  bis  reputation.  Now, 
this  matter  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bullion  is  part  of 
my  business,  and  if  I were  not  master  of  it  I should  not 
be  fit  to  hold  the  place  I do. 

Does  Dr.  Gray  imagine  for  a moment  that  I continue 
this  controversy  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  better  of 
him  ? He  is  no  authority  on  the  subject — knows  nothing 
about  it — and  is  worse  off  than  merely  ignorant,  because 
he  is  misinformed  and  prejudiced  ; and  the  whole  ot  his 
evidence  on  the  decimal  question  is  just  what  his  letters 
on  this  subject  have  been,  one-sided,  and,  all  through,  the 
I work  of  a special  pleader.  There  is,  therefore,  no  fame 
I to  be  acquired  in  vanquishing  him.  All  I desire  is,  for 
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the  sake  of  the  decimal  system,  which  I hope  to  see 
introduced,  to  set  right  what  the  Doctor  has  set  wrong. 

If  Dr.  Gray  really  desires  to  be  informed  upon  this 
subject,  and  instead  of  prowling  about  the  purlieus  of  the 
Bank,  on  the  watch  for  such  stray  facts  as  seem  to  favour 
his  views,  and  of  listening  to  those  who  only  palter  with 
him  in  a double  sense,  will  come  down  to  the  Bank  any 
morning,  I will  introduce  him  to  the  principals  of  the 
Bullion  Office,  and  to  all  the  chief  bullion  brokers  in 
London,  and  he  shall  hear  their  direct  testimony  as  to 
whether  the  decimalization  of  the  Troy  ounce  has  been 
an  unmixed  advantage  or  not. 

Although  I do  not  propose  to  follow  the  Doctor  through 
his  five-column  commentary  on  my  last  letter,  I must 
beg  to  notice  a few  of  the  mare’s  nests  he  has  found  with 
so  much  glee. 

The  average  influx  and  efflux  of  gold  for  the  ten  years 
before  1851,  was  £6,800,000. 

In  1851  it  amounted  to  £11 ,900,000,  and  still  there 
was  no  new  clerk  appointed,  though  the  pressure  on  the 
office  was  very  great,  and  part  of  the  work  often  in  arrear. 

In  February,  1852,  the  Australian  gold  began  to  come 
in  in  considerable  quantities,  and  in  August,  1852,  so 
great  was  the  pressure  of  business,  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  re-arrange  the  office,  and  to  appoint  a new  clerk. 

Now,  what  participation  had  1851  in  that  increase  of 
1852?  Just  no  more  than  it  had  in  the  clerk.  The 
clerk  came  with  the  increase  of  work,  when  he  was 
wanted,  and  not  before.  He  came  in  August,  and  from 
that  month  till  the  1st  of  November,  the  business  con- 
tinued to  increase  by  the  imports  of  gold,  not  by  prepa- 
rations for  the  decimal  system,  as  the  Doctor  insinuates, 
for  those  preparations  were  made  out  of  the  office,  and 
in  November  and  December,  after  the  introduction  of  the 
new  system,  the  business  had  so  much  increased  that 
more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  business  of  the  year  was 
done  in  those  last  two  months. 

The  clerks  have  not  been  increased  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  decimal  system,  though  the  business  has  very 
considerably  increased,  and  it  is  much  better  done,  and 
better  accounts  are  kept. 

I am  sure  that  the  principal  of  the  office  is  quite 
within  the  mark  when  he  says,  as  he  does,  that  twice  as 
much  work  can  be  got  through  under  the  present  system 
as  in  the  same  time  under  the  old.  So  much  for  mare’s- 
nest  No.  1.  Now  for  mare’s-nest  No.  2. 

The  Doctor  finds  that  I have  most  ingeniously  taken 
no  account  of  the  fact,  that  since  the  new  system  came 
into  operation,  only  £20,000  of  silver  has  passed  through 
the  office. 

It  is  almost  a pity  to  undeceive  him,  he  is  so  happy; 
but  the  damning  fact  must  be  told,  that  the  Bank  weigli 
silver  for  some  of  the  brokers  and  for  the  public  ; that 
nearly  all  vessels  that  bring  silver  to  England  discharge 
their  cargoes  into  the  Bullion  Office  of  the  Bank,  and 
whether  it  is  bought  by  the  Bank  or  the  public  it  makes 
very  little  difference  to  the  labour  of  the  office  ; that, 
from  the  altered  relative  values  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
from  the  great  demand  for  silver  for  the  East,  since  the 
new  system,  a considerable  increase  in  the  business, Of 
the  silver  department  of  the  Bullion  Office  has  taken 
place.  So  much  for  mare’s-nest  No.  2. 

To  goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  weighing  is  not  an 
important  part  of  their  business ; they  are  either  manu- 
facturers or  shopkeepers,  and  a little  trouble  in  weigh- 
ing, more  or  less,  is  of  no  consequence  to  them.  It  is 
not  worth  their  while,  nor  ever  will  be,  to  make  the 
change  till  the  law  renders  it  compulsory. 

The  Doctor  refers  me  to  Mr.  Ellis,  the  principal  of  the 
Bullion  Office,  for  “ an  entirely  new  set  of  tables  of  the 
values  of  foreign  coins.”  There  are  no  such  tables  in 
the  Bank,  nor  ever  were,  nor  are  any  such  ever  wanted. 
Foreign  coins  are  purchased  at  so  much  the  ounce,  pot 
so  much  the  ounce  standard,  because  their  value  is 
known,  and  no  tables  are,  therefore,  required.  So  muqh 
for  mare’s-nest  No.  3. 


TheBank,the  Mint, the  bullion  brokers,  andthe  bullion 
importers,  in  spite  of  what  those  good  friends  the  Doctor 
boasts  of  can  say,  all  heartily  concur  in  one  thing,  that 
the  change  has  been  an  unmixed  advantage.  In  the 
United  States,  where  the  same  change  has  been  made, 
the  same  benefits  are  acknowledged.  As  for  those  “ two 
chief  officers  ” of  Her  Majesty’s  Mint,  who  call  the  new 
system  by  a name  so  indelicate  that  our  immaculate 
Doctor,  with  a fitting  blush  worthy  of  Mrs.  Honour, 
bashfully  shrinks  from  repeating  it,  I believe  their  names 
are  Harris,  and  that  they  are  denizens  of  the  clouds  that 
after  dinner  float  in  the  Doctor’s  brain  ; they  are  related 
to  those  “ two  of  the  largest  bullion  brokers”  who  re- 
fused to  use  the  system,  whose  names  he  is  bound  over 
not  to  mention,  and  who  are  also  “children  of  the 
mist.”  With  them  also  dwell  those  extensive  importers 
of  bullion,  with  whom  he  is  hand  and  glove,  who  launch 
out  in  praise  of  the  spirited  manner  in  which  the  Bank’s 
“ foolish  innovation  ” has  been  resisted. 

But  who  is  that  other  informant  whose  name  the 
Doctor  “ is  not  at  liberty  to  give,  as  he  states  that  he  is 
unwilling  to  subject  himself  to  my  reproaches.”  Is  he 
one  of  the  many  motes  that  people  the  beams  in  the 
Doctor’s  sunny  hours.  I hope  so,  though  he  cannot  be  a 
pleasant  creature.  I should  be  sorry  to  imagine  myself 
likely  to  be  thrown  into  communication  with  one  so 
thoroughly  contemptible  as  to  fear  my  reproaches  more 
than  he  loved  the  truth.  I cannot,  however,  notice  all 
the  Doctor’s  airy  friends,  nor  follow  him  all  through  his 
tiresome  letter,  which  does  not  contain  an  undistorted 
fact  or  a correct  inference.  Dr.  Gray  is  too  much  for 
me.  I am  overwhelmed  by  words — stifled— just  as  the 
Decimal  Commissioners  are  by  the  wishy-washy  evidence 
they  have  evoked,  and  the  Doctor’s  collection  of  trashy 
pamphlets. 

It  is  the  vice  of  collectors  that  they  will  be  eloquent 
without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  thing  or  the  time  of 
other  people,  even  down  to  our  dear  old  friend  and 
curator  the  Magpie,  who  would  just  as  soon  chatter  you 
five  columns  long  over  a gilt  farthing  as  over  a golden 
guinea. 

If  Dr.  Gray  really  desires  no  longer  to  speculate  upon 
this  subject,  but  to  know  for  himself  something  about  it, 
let  him  accept  my  invitation.  lie  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  it,  though  1 may  not  be  able  to  make  a Cambist  of 
him. 

“ Ex  quovis  ligno  non  tit  Mcrcurius.” 

I am,  &c\,  W.  MILLER. 

Bank  of  England. 


f imcMiigs  jof  Institutions. 

Braintree  and  Booking. — At  the  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tution on  Saturday  evening,  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  Buck- 
master  delivered  an  address  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
explanatory  of  the  Society  of  Arts’  scheme  of  exami- 
nation, and  the  importance  of  evening  classes  in  con- 
nection with  Mechanics’  Institutions.  The  chief  points 
of  the  address  were— the  desirability  of  inducing  young 
men  to  attend  evening  classes  from  the  .period  at  which 
they  leave  school  until  they  become  occupied  with  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  adult  life  ; that  they  should 
work  with  a view  to  the  examination  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.  The  employers  of  labour  were  strongly  urged 
to  encourage  this  movement,  by  promoting  and  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  those  young  men  who  had 
occupied  their  leisure  hours  by  regular  attendance  at 
the  classes.  A discussion  took  place  on  the  different 
points  advanced  by  Mr.  Buckmastcr,  in  which  Mr. 
Courtauld,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  and  other  leading 
gentlemen  and  working  men  took  part.  A resolution 
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was  unanimously  adopted  to  establish  evening  classes 
in  connection  with  the  Institution.  Mr.  Saunders,  a 
gentleman  who  has  had  considerable  experience  as  a 
teacher,  offered  to  undertake  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  classes.  Instruction  in  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  an  elementary  education  is  all  that  will  be  attempted 
for  the  present. 

Sydney,  (New  South  Wales). — The  School  of 
Arts. — The  winter  season,  during  which  time  only  lec- 
tures are  delivered  at  the  School  of  Arts,  was  inaugurated 
on  the  23rd  June  last,  by  a lecture  from  Dr.  Woolley, 
before  a large  audience.  Dr.  A’Beckett  occupied  the  chair. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  the  lecturer  remarked  that 
the  School  of  Arts  had  now  reached  its  twenty-fifth  year, 
and  was  in  a better  position  than  ever.  He  had  heard 
objections  which  seemed  to  shew  that  the  purpose  of  this 
winter  course  was  not  universally  understood.  These 
objections  resolved  themselves  into  two  : that  the  lectures 
were  not  sufficiently  popular  in  their  character  ; and  that 
they  were  desultory  and  unconnected  jin  subject.  The 
lectures,  it  had  been  urged,  were  popular  neither  in  mat- 
ter nor  in  manner.  The  subjects  chosen  were  by  no 
means  always  calculated  to  attract  or  to  amuse  mixed 
assemblies,  and  were  often  better  adapted  for  academic 
schools,  or  the  councils  of  philosophical  societies.  But 
this  complaint  mistook  the  primary  object  and  distinctive 
machinery  of  the  School  of  Arts.  It  was  true  that  they 
aimed  at  pleasure  as  well  as  profit — they  associated  not 
as  philosophers  only,  but  as  men  ; not  merely  for  co- 
operation in  labour,  but  for  sympathy  in  relaxation  and 
enjoyment.  Their  province  was  the  social  and  moral,  as 
well  as  the  intellectual ; and  their  scientific  usefulness 
would  very  much  depend  upon  the  part  which  they  took 
in  the  general  diffusion  of  refinement  and  civilization — ■ 
the  union  of  the  Muses  with  the  Graces — the  marriage 
of  earnest  knowledge  with  light-hearted  wit.  The  kin- 
dred societies  lately  springing  up  around  them,  however 
differing  in  other  respects,  agreed  in  this — that  the  re- 
generation at  which  the}'  aimed  was  universal,  not  par- 
tial : the}'  arrayed  our  whole  humanity — the  faculties  of 
thought,  will,  and  taste — in  one  alliance  against  the 
ever-confederate  assaults  of  ignorance,  ungracefulness,' 
and  vice.  Their  own  cherished  ideal  it  had  long  been  to 
reproduce,  with  the  more  favourable  appliances  of  our 
age  and  social  organization,  the  image  of  those  Grecian 
Gymnasia,  where  not  only  bodily  alternated  with  mental 
exercises,  but  the  sober  hue  of  study  was  enriched  and 
relieved  by  a golden  thread  of  joyous  sport  or  pleasant 
conversation.  But  to  aim  at  each  in  turn  was  not  to  con- 
found them  together — to  blend  harmoniously  the  colours 
of  life  was  not  to  mingle  them  in  one  neutral  tint.  The 
succession  of  night  and  day  was  better  than  perpetual 
twilight;  hard  toil  refreshed  by  hearty  play  was  healthier 
and  happier  than  a never-ceasing  round  of  working  made 
easy,  or  play  improved  to  instruction.  Here  lay  a con- 
stant quicksand  of  popular  societies.  They  were  in  dan- 
ger of  forgetting  that  rest  was  only  the  variation  of  acti- 
vity ; that  the  first  law  of  progress,  the  inexorable  com 
dition  of  all  growth  was,  “do  everything  with  thy  might.” 
If  there  was  no  royal  road  tolearning,  there  was  certainly 
no  people’s  by-path.  Globules  of  instruction  dissolved 
in  tumblers  of  amusement,  were  like  delicate  comfits  to  a 
hungry  man  ; they  tantalized  without  satisfying  the  appe- 
tite ; they  enfeebled  the  powers  until  they  rejected  solid 
meat,  whilst  the  light  food  they  craved  yielded  no  nou- 
rishment. There  was  no  occupation  more  wearisome 
or  enervating  than  dallying  with  science  for  pastime. 
It  was  a most  fatal  form  of  double-mindedness;  the 
portal  of  intellectual  death.  To  promise  the  fruits  of 
knowledge  without  the  labours  of  cultivation,  or  any 
other  fruit  except  increasing  power  of  labouring;  to  dis- 
guise the  difficult  discipline  under  a comic  mask — was  to 
resemble  the  priest  who  led  his  people’s  revels  in  the 
valley,  instead  of  strengthening  their  patience  for  the 
vigil  at  the  mount.  But  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
these  lectures  was  anything  rather  than  philosophy  in 


sport.  In  all  its  aspects,  and  not  least  in  its  intellectual 
aims,  their  institution  was  nothing  if  not  in  earnest.  Its 
fundamental  principal  was,  that  education  was  thebusiness 
and  duty  of  the  whole  life,  not  of  any  period  ; of  every 
rank  and  occupation,  not  of  certain  privileged  classes  and 
professions;  that  youth,  though  the  fairest  season  for 
laying  the  foundation,  was  all  inadequate  to  raise  the 
superstructure  of  solid  and  well-balanced  knowledge ; 
that  every  trade,  however  apparently  unfavourable  to 
study,  might  be  made  subservient  to  mental  discipline  ; 
that  every  workman  must  have  time  of  leisure  from  his 
ordinary  craft,  and  was  bound,  for  the  sake  of  himself 
and  of  others,  to  employ  it  in  the  cultivation  of  those 
faculties  with  which  G;od  had  endowed  him.  It  was  the 
principle  ot  that  Society  to  encourage  perseverance  under 
all  discouragement,  whether  in  repairing  the  defects  of 
their  early  nurture,  or  in  extending  their  researches  into 
one  or  another  of  the  many-sided  and  inexhaustible  fields 
of  truth.  And  the  distinctive  law  of  their  union  was 
mutual  aid  and  reciprocal  instruction.  They  were  a 
kind  of  co-operative  university.  They  had  amongst 
them  no  recognised  doctors  or  professors ; no  exclusive 
oracles  of  wisdom ; no  authoritative  fountains  of  learn- 
ing. How  valuable,  then,  was  the  stimulus  of  associa- 
tion. They  required  the  meed  of  applause  for  successful 
diligence  ; a jury  of  their  peers  to  cheer  them  by  con- 
firming their  conclusions;  to  correct  their  errors— to 
direct  their  energies.  This  was  the  special  use  and  ob- 
ject of  the  Winter  Lectures.  It  required  to  be  more 
distinctly  understood  that  that  platform  was  not  for  a 
selected  few.  The  society  invited  every  member  to 
ascend  it  whenever  hisprivate  reading  should  have  yielded 
him  matter  of  interest  or  value — and  to  persist  in  read- 
ing that  he  might  ascend  it,  and  contribute  his  part  to 
the  general  enlightenment.  It  was  the  boast  of  an  old 
Roman  family  that  every  private  clansman  was  able, at  need, 
to  command  an  army.  It  should  be  the  ambition  of  the 
School  of  Arts,  that  as  many  as  possible  of  their  associates 
should  be  qualified  to  deliver  a lecture  to  an  intelligent 
and  instructed  audience.  Then  alone  were  they  fulfill- 
ing the  obligation  of  their  fellowship,  when  every  lecture 
which  they  hoard  enkindled  the  worthy  desire  of  similar 
usefulness,  or  reminded  them  of  the  duty  to  repay  to 
others  that  which  they  themselves  received.  Lectures 
upon  such  a plan  would  inevitably  assume  a motley  ap- 
pearance, and  seem,  though  they  really  were  not  so, 'in- 
consequent and  desultory.  They  must,  perforce,  be  as 
varied  as  tlie  tendencies  of  educated  taste  and  the 
objects  of  scientific  contemplation.  Nothing  ought  to  be 
excluded  which  afforded  matter  for  systematic  enquiry 
and  methodical  discourse.  And  nothing  needed  to  be 
excluded  for  the-sake  of  popularity.  The  old  adage — 
“ I count  nothing  strange  that  is  human,”  was  not  con- 
fined to  moral  sympathies.  The  chain  which  Cicero 
described  as  binding  together  all  the  liberal  arts  was 
rather  an  electric  wire  which  connected  the  most  oppo- 
site and  distant  regions  of  the  mind,  and  helped  all 
thinking  men  to  understand  and  enjoy  each  other.  Ac- 
cordingly tlreir  lectures  had  as  wide  a range  as  the  chairs 
in  a perfect  university.  And,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  com- 
mittee endeavoured  to  assign  to  each  subject  its  propor- 
tional share  of  attention.  About  half  the  course  wa» 
commonly  devoted  to  natural  sciences,  or  applied  arts ; 
the  other  half  being  open  to  general  literature,  (esthetics, 
or  social  and  mental  philosophy.  If  any  one  thought 
that,  in  this  division,  literature  usurped  too  large  a 
share,  he  should  remember,  first,  that  the  ratio  amongst 
them  was  virtually  fixed  by  the  members  themselves ; 
next,  that  natural  science  possessed  other  theatres  in 
Sydney ; literature  had  no  place  of  utterance  beyond  the 
precincts  of  their  Institution.  For  the  encouragement  of 
physical  enquiry,  and  for  its  application  to  our  material 
advancement,  there  were  already  two  flourishing  so- 
cieties. Any  new  discovery  in  natural  history,  or  the 
cognate  branches  of  observation,  would  fitly  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  Philosophical  Society.  Should  practice 
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or  reflection  suggest  an  improved  method  of  developing 
their  material  resources,  it  would  properly  be  submitted 
to  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Horticulture  and 
Agriculture.  Imagination  and  the  abstract  reason 
had  no  similar  exponent.  No  lecturer  in  Sydney 
need  fear  to  be  too  learned  for  his  audience,  if  the 
learning  were  genuine,  the  profounder  it  was,  the 
easier  it  was  of  understanding,  and  the  more  popular. 
There  were,  indeed,  three  varieties  of  learned  style, 
and  two  of  them  justly  reprehensible.  The  first, 
•pas  that  of  illustration,  correct  perhaps  in  itself,  and 
even  happy,  but  drawn  from  sources  unfamiliar  to  those 
for  wham  it  was  intended.  This,  when  conscious  and 
deliberate,  was  impertinent ; in  private  life  it  would  be 
called  vulgarity.  The  practice  was  now  happily  obsolete 
among  scholars  of  quoting  in  mixed  as-einblies,  merely 
for  the  sake, of  illustration,  authors  whose  works  were 
not  generally  read.  The  second,  less  pardonable,  and 
happily  also  uncommon,  was  an  affected  pedantry,  the 
cloak  of  ignorance,  and  instrument  of  dishonest  preten- 
sion. This  style  belonged  to  the  first  dawn  of  popular 
education,  when  knowledge  still  retained  her  aristocratic 
air,  and  awed  the  vulgar — it  faded  of  itself  with  the 
advancing  day.  Such  was  the  perversion  or  the  carica- 
ture of  learning  ; the  brilliant  but  undeciphered  scroll, 
dazzling  with  dark  light ; or  the  fantastic  will-o’-the- 
wisp,  with  its  aimless  march  through  marsh  and  mire.  But 
genuine  learning  was  neither  obscure  nor  delusive,  it  was 
rather  the  timely  ray  which  guides  the  traveller  in  an 
unknown  path.  Such  learning  was  every  day  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  people.  It  was  sometimes  thoughtlessly 
said  that  “the  age  of  profound  study  was  past;  there  was  no 
time  for  laborious  vigils  and  life-long  researches  in  this 
lightning-winged  generation ; that  we  had  no  care  to  know 
what  men  in  former  days  did  or  thought,  but  must  get  up 
our  knowledge  at  railway  speed,  and  must  guide  our  judg- 
ments by  the  ‘ spirit  of  the  day,’  not  by  abstract  principle  : 
instead  of  poring  over  ponderous  folios,  we  must  run 
our  eyes  over  shilling  duodecimos  : for  philosophers 
and  historians  our  teachers  must  be  tire  political 
pamphleteer  or  the  ‘leader’  of  the  daily  papers.”  It 
would  be  fatal  indeed,  were  this  doctrine  to  prevail : 
fatal,  not  chiefly  to  the  higher  literature,  but  to  the 
solid  liberty  and  progressive  intelligence  of  the  masses. 
Fortunately,  there  was  little  fear  that  it  would  prevail; 
it  was  its  own  best  refutation.  It  was  true  that  the 
quality  of  our  journals  and  periodical  publications  had 
immensely  improved ; that  fugitive  columns  contained 
information  and  displayed  thought  often  worthy  of 
permanent  fieebfd,  and  that  the  number  of  readers  was 
proportionally  multiplied.  Whence  did  this  arise  ’? 
From  the  improved  education  of  our  people,  and  their 
increasing  habif  of  observation  and  reflection.  AVhat 
was  the  result?  The  authority  oi  journals,  and  indeed 
of  all  books,  constantly  declined,  whilst  their  influence 
and  power  as  rapidly  advanced  and  penetrated  the 
popular  mind.  Where  would  they  now  find  that  super- 
stitious deference,  that  child-likeand  implicit  faith,  with 
which  the  rustic  politician  once  regarded  his  newspaper? 
The  nursery-reign  of  print  was  over;  the  author  was  no 
longer  a magician,  leading  men’s  minds  captive  at  will 
or  transforming  them  into  stocks  and  stones ; he  was  de- 
posed from  his  autocracy — he  had  resigned  his  sceptre 
and  descended  from  his  throne,  but  only  to  ascend  a 
nobler  tribune — the  pulpit  of  a free  and  equal  teacher  of 
self-determined  and  criticising  disciples.  The  power  of 
a free  press,  like  all  legitimate  authority, depended  upon 
the  true  spirit  of  its  readers.  We  were  born  into  a 
clearer  light  than  our  fathers.  The  progress  of  our  age 
was  in  great  part  our  unconscious  inheritance  of  their 
labours.  It  was  not  by  neglecting  but  by  understanding 
their  work  that  we  must  complete  it.  Every  record  of 
human  thought  contained  a mine  of  treasure  which, 
however  unsuspected  by  the  mere  bookworm,  was  every 
day  increasing  in  value  to  those  who  knew  how  to  ex- 
tract the  ore.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  point  out 


the  special  advantages  afforded  by  regular  courses  of  lec- 
tures by  professional  lecturers,  in  addition  to  those 
addresses  of  which  he  had  been  speaking,  and  said  that, 
in  all  communities,  however  theoretically  equal,  leaders 
must  arise.  The  problem  of  freedom  was  not  to  dispense 
with  guides,  but  to  select  them,  apart  from  conventional 
standards,  by  merit  alone  ; so  to'  select  as  to  exclude  no 
capable  man,  and  deter  no  modest  man  fi‘om  claimingand 
exercising  his  own  privilege.  There  >yas  np  fear  that 
the  introduction  of  such  lectures  would  abate  or  abash 
the  general  activity  of  the  members.  Consummate 
models  did  not  repress  but  stimulate  emulation.  It  was 
the  very  office  of  genius  to  light  up  its  own  flame  in 
other  breasts.  This  was  the  characteristic  difference 
between  the  despot  and  the  natural  chief ;.  the  former 
worked  for  his  subjects,  the  latter  helped  his  brothers  to 
work  for  themselves ; the  former  enervated  and  enfeebled, 
the  latter  was  a trumpet  continually  sounding  to  action. 
Another  most  important  point  which  he  must  touch  upon 
was  the  system  of  classes  for  the  detailed  study  of  the 
various  sciences  and  branches  of  literature.  These  were 
a necessary  adjunct  to  the  lecture's;1  the,  tutors  to  the 
professors  of  our  people’s  University,  assisting  the  stu- 
dent in  his  attempts  to  carry  out  that  line  of  reading  or 
inquiry  which  the  lecturer  could' only  recommend.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  measure  of  then'  ' success  in 
this  department  had  hitherto  disappointed  their  expec- 
tations. Classes  indeed,  and  some  of  great  importance, 
were  in  active  operation  ; but  neither  in  range  of  subject, 
nor  in  other  respects,  did  they  correspond  with  the  in- 
creasing vigour  of  their  corporate  life.  He  thought  one 
great  cause  of  this  was  the  want  of  encouragement 
afforded  to  the  labour  of  the  students.  If  stated  rewards 
and  tests  of  merit,  if  the  united  attractions  of  honour 
and  solid  value  were  required  by  the  favoured  nurslings 
of  philosophy  in  schools  and  universities,  how  much 
more  by  those  who  stole  from  needful  rest  or  refreshment 
the  hours  devoted  to  self-culture?  Something  had,  he 
hoped,  already  been  done  by  the  establishment  of  an- 
nual medals  ; these,  however,  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
general  encouragement  of  the  students.  They  required 
a prize  more  extensively  attainable,  and  more  immedi- 
ately the  reward  of  diligence.  The  English  Society  of 
Arts  had  supplied  such  an  incentive  by  annual  examina- 
tions. Their  board  of  examiners  embraced  an  extensive 
circle  of  science ; its  members  were  generally  men  of  high 
distinction ; and  the  students  of  every  affiliated  institution 
had  a most  powerful  inducement  to  pierseverance  in  the 
prospect  of  certificates.  It  had  been  proposed  at  Sydney 
that  some  scheme  should  be  devised  for  opening  to  their 
members  the  honours  and  degrees  of  the  University. 
No  one  could  be  more  desirous  than  its  present  governors 
to  see  the  University  widely  and  extensively  useful  ; 
and  if  he  thought  that  such  a measure  could  possibly 
prove  a boon  to  scholars,  he  should  be  foremost  to  advo- 
cate it.  But  he  was  well  assured  that  it  would  be 
equally  useless  to  themselves,  and  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
education.  Their  system  could  not  possibly  form  a per- 
fect scholar.  Their  class-teaching  was  intended  for  those 
whose  day  was  chiefly  occupied  in  business;  who  could 
devote  to  study  only  a portion  of  their  time.  But  the 
highest  learning  required  absolute  and  unreserved  ab- 
straction from  all  other  pursuits,  and  University  honours 
were,  or  ought  to  be,  tests  of  the  highest  scholastic 
attainment,  or  rather  of  the  highest  sphplastic  promise 
and  capacity.  If  they  were  brought  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  could  give  to  study  but  divided  energies,  their 
distinctive  character  was  lost,'  afid  with  it  the  benefit 
which  they  conferred,  not  only  immediately.  Upon  their 
possessor,  but  indirectly  upon  the  general  tone  of  educa- 
tion. The  true  scholar  would  be  uni awarded,  degraded, 
discouraged,  and  finally  disappear ; the,  .half-scholar 
would  gain  nothing  ajnd  wouldiiose  his  standard  of  emu- 
lation. Even  were  it  pbssibleto  frame  the  examinations 
so  as  to  include  the  fho  complete  student 

they  could  not  so  equalize  their  real  education  and 
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mental  habits.  The  advantages  of  academic  learning 
consisted  not  chiefly  in  periodical  examinations,  but  in  the 
daily  and  hourly  activity  which  resulted  from  constant 
catechetical  teaching,  and  from  the  collision  of  equally 
matched  minds.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  speak 
of  the  importance  and  success  of  the  debating  society.  It 
was  from  amongst  its  members  that  the  Society  expected 
a constant  supply  of  voluntary  lecturers.  Besides  this,  as 
public  speakers  they  were  cultivating  a talent  of  incalcu- 
lable power,  one  that  would,  probably,  greatly  extend? 
their  influence,  and  multiply  their  means  of  working 
weal  or  woe  in  their  generation.  In  free  communities 
eloquence  mounted  the  throne  of  sovereignty.  She  super- 
seded the  soldier’s  sword,  the  rack  and  dungeon  of  the 
tyrant, — but  there  was  also  danger  that  she  might  super- 
sede the  legitimate  control  of  authority,  the  dictates  of 
moral  duty,  and  thp.  reason  of  the  philosopher.  She 
might  betray  as  well  as  guide  ; might  break  the  despot’s 
chain  only  to  rivet  the  worse  dominion  of  the  passions; 
she  might  not  only  nerve  virtuous  courage,  but  tempt 
ignorance  and  vanity  to  fatal  presumption.  Let  the! 
watchword  of  their  debating  society  be  not  dialectic 
skill,  but  earnestness  of  purpose.  Let  them  avoid  all 
flippancy  of  statement,  all  arguments  calculated  for  their 
hearers’  prejudices  rather  than  expressing  their  own  con- 
viction; above  all,  speaking  from  surface  knowledge 
undigested  by  reflection.  The  special  enemy  of  Inc 
popular  debater  was  the  demon  of  unreality : him  they 
could  never  remove  whilst  men  were  swayed  by  passion 
and  prejudice.  They  must  conquer  him  by  calling  to 
their  aid  the  Spirit  of  Faith  in  Truth.  And  one  way  to 
invoke  his  aid  would  be  the  taking  up  of  some  serious  and 
laborious  study.  Let  them  correct  the  intoxication  of 
the  rhetorical  arena  by  deep  and  solitary  draughts  of 
thought.  Let  every  leader  in  the  debating  class  think 
himself  doubly  obliged  to  enter  upon  some,  solid  and 
fruitful  investigation,  and  never  to  rest  until  he  had 
acquired,  such  an  insight  into  the  principles  of  his  science 
as  to  furnish  the  matter  of  a calm  and  well  considered 
lecture.  The  lecturer  concluded  by  touching  on  various 
matters  of  local  interest,  expressing  a hope  that  they 
would  soon  be  able  to  erect  a new  building  sufficiently 
extensive  to  meet  their  growing  wants.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  lecture  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr, 
Woolley,  and  the  meeting  separated, 
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PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  Pil.OTECTipN  ALLOWED. 

[ From  Gazette,  September  25.] 

Dated  20 ih  July , 1857i 

. Alexander  Whyte,  66,  Lorn- place,  Dumbarton-rond,  Clasgo^’ 
— An  improved,  mechanical  arrangement Jor  weaving, 
j 'fQ  t r Dated  l Pth  August,  1857. 

» Hugh  Pritchard  Hughes,  Coetipor,  near  Llanllechid,  Car- 
narvon—Improvements  in  the  construction  or  arrangement 
of  a rock-boring  machine. 

rc  Dated  2\st  August,  l+b'l . 

T?ufaur  Paris — Improvements  in  regulating  or  con' rolling 
railway  and  lighthouse  signalling. 

Dated  26 th  Augiist , 1857., 

. John  "Webb,  Bristol — An  improved  hopper. 

Dated  }st  September,  1857. 

• Thomas  Bradford,  Salford — Certain,  improved  apparatus  for 
washing  clothes  or  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  which  appa- 
ratuses also  applicable  tbeburnirtg.  ' I 

Henry  Rawfcon,  Leicester—  An  improvement  in  machinery  :for 
combing  wool  and  other  fibres. 

Thomas  Gray,  Bichmond-stfcet,  St.  George’s- road,  Southwark! 
and  George  Joseph  .Gladstone,  Blackwall—  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  lowering  and  letting  go  ships’  boats. 

Robiqspq  £Uiott,  youth.  Shields— improvements  in  photo- 
graphy by  which  the  lensular  defects  of  the  present  pro- 
cesses of  taking  photographic  prints  are,  avoided,  and  im- 

preesiOne  are  pbtaiaed  of  an^  size. 


2296.  Ephraim  Taylor,  Blackburn,  Lancashire— Improvements  in 
looms. 

2298.  Rudolph  Sack,  Loeben,  Luetzen,  Prussia— Improvements  in 
the  construction  of  ploughs. 

Dated  2nd  September , 1857. 

2302.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery- lane— Certain  improve- 
ments in  meters  for  gas  and  other  fluids.  (A  communication.) 
Dated  3rd  September , 1857. 

George  Frederick  Parnell,  Hoxton  — Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  hooks  and  eyes. 

Thomas  Jackson,  Orchard-street,  Portman-square-rJmprovq- 
ments  in  the  action  of  pianofortes.  , J v , 

Perry  G.  Gardiner,  Ne\y  York — New  and  useful  improvements 
in  the  conical  coiled  steel  rail  road  cut  spring,  aiid  also  61 
new  and  useful  rnachinery  for  preparing,  coiling, 'And  con- 
verting steel  platc3  or  bars  into  such  springs,.and,  for  .testing 
and  measuring  the  length  of  such  springs. 

Dated 4th  September,  1857.  > rJ.'/fv  ■ , 

John  Yuil  Borland,  Alanchestcr— Improvement?  jp  machinery 
for  preparing,  spinning,  winding,  and  doubling  fibrous 
materials.  virtt  v 

Louis  Moreau,  Paris — Implements  in  apparatus  for  carbonis- 
ing peat  wood  and  other  combustible  matters,  j .q. 

Prosper  Bernard  Godet,  Paris— Improvements  in  Stereoscopes. 
Tony  Petitjean,  Hatton -garden  — An  improved  method' of 
obtaining  aluminium  aiid  maghesrUm.  '■':l '■‘r.JUL1. 

Charles  William  Ramie,  Camberwell — Improvements  in  con- 
structing the  permanent  wavs  of  railways.  , ...  r\ 

Jacques  Alexandre  ferrier,  Paris— Improvements  in  tf’dnS- 
parent  photographic  pictures  and  their  application  - to 
stereoscopes.  " \r, 

James  Robertson,  Kentish-town— Improvements  in  furoapes, 
and  in  the  consumption  cr  prevention  of  smoke. 

William  Edward  Newton,  66,  OliancCry-lane— An  Improve- 
ment applicable  to  rolls  for  rolling  iron  or  other  metals. 
(A  communication.) 

James  Nuttn.ll,  Silver  street,  and  Louis  Stean,  Gos  well -street 
— Improvements  in  fur  gloves. 

Dated  3 th  Sep  ton  her,  1857. 

Uriah  Scott,  Camden-town— Improvements  in  machines  for 
cleaning  knives. 

Thomas  Bent  Wilkins,  Birmingham,  and  Thomas  Miltrard, 
Harborne,  Staffordshire— Certain  improvements  in  the  com- 
bination of  dies  for  stamping  belt  fastenings,  and  which  said 
improvements  are  also  applicable  to  the  stamping  of ‘oilier 
such  like  articles  or  ornaments. 

Richard  Johnson,  Blackburn— Certain  improvements.!!!  purify- 
ing and  filtering  water.  , . 

John  King,  Cannon-street — Improvements  in’the  manufActilr© 
of  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  machinery  for  that  purpose.  (A 
communication.)  a:  • t,s St  ; blfiov 

William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane— Improvements 
in  clocks  or  timekeepers,  (A  communication  A 
William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery ~lahe— Improvements 
in  a composition  to  he  employed  in  the  preparation  iof 
pigments.  (A  communication. ) , . . . 

Henry  Archer,  Gloucester-street,  Pimlico — Improvements,  in 
envelopes.  . X ' • 

Peter  Armand  1c  Comte  dc  Fontainemoreku,  London,  Paris, 
and  Brutscls — An  improved  timekeeper  dial, j showing  the 
exact  time  in  different  countries*  , ( A £opim ua i ( 

Dated  itk  September *iiS57i  _ ^ 

Spilsburv  Butler,  Birmingham— A new  or  improved  hearse* 
Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainemorcdu,  4,  South -stire'efc, 
P’insbury — Improvements  in  doors.  ( A commuhicatidmV 
Andrew  Walker  and  Thomas  Walker,  Shotts,  Lanark,  Nj,B(. — 
Improvements  in  the  treatment  or  preparation  of  moulds  for 
casting  metals. 

Thomas  Goodchild,  Guildford— Improvements  in- stoves  and 
fire-places.  ' ^ . 1,1  "■  GJURjOq 

William  Lewis  and  William  Henry  Lewis,  Npiy  York*— Im 
iirovements  in  plate-holders  or  frame*  for  photographic 
cameras.  . . U 

William  Sellers,  Philadelphia,  U.S.— Improvements  in  boring 
or  turning  mills  for  operating  in  metals  orstono. 

Constant  Jouffroy  Dumery,  Pari.-,— Improvements  in  ^moke- 
preventing  apparatus. 

Louis  Alexis  Imbcrt,  Trcvilly,  near  Avalloti,  France— 'An  iron 
straight  edge  holder,  designed  for  strengthening  walls,  edges* 
or  mouldings. 

Dated 'Sth  September,  1857.  . 

George  John  Parson,  Adel  phi  terrace,  and  Thomas  Pilgrim, 
Bow — Improvements  in  the  mode  of  generating  stc^rtiin  the 
boilers  of  steam  engines,  aiid  in  raising  the  tottiperattire  of 
steam  for  other  uses.  ‘ . 

Benjamin  Sharpe,  Hanwcll  Park— Improvepients  cleqtnc 

telegraph  cables,  and  in  the  apparatus  used  for  paymg  out 

James  M.  M iller,  Washington,  U.S.^-6uffftC0  condehseli; ap- 
plicable to  steam  engines  and  other  purposes.  ^ ;;  l: 

, William  Howard,  Q.eat  <*>ueem  street,  Lipcoln’s-iondiclflB— 
Improved  apparatus  for  supplying  air,  medicated  or  pure,  to 
persons  in  coiiOned  ppartmehts,  and.  other  places  requiring; 
venti^tjon. 
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Bated  9th  September,  1857. 

2347.  Louis  Letournel,  Paris — An  apparatus  for  weighing  ships’ 
anchors. 

2349.  Leon  Louis  Honore  Bertou,  3G,  Rue  de  Hautville,  Paris — 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  orna- 
mental wrappers  or  packings  for  fabrics  or  other  goods. 

2351.  James  Eastwood,  Derby,  and  Samuel  Lloyd,  jun.,  Wednesbury, 
Staffordshire — Improvements  in  machinery  for  shear  ingiron 
and  other  metals. 

Bated  10 th  September,  1857. 

John  Iloneyman,  jun.,  Glasgow— Improvements  in  generating 
steam. 

William  Jamieson,  Asliton-under-Lync— Certain  improve- 
ments in  looms  for  wearing  fabrics. 

Richard  Houchin,  7,  Bridpurt-place,  Iloxton — An  improved 
press  for  punching,  stamping,  and  embossing,  or  otherwise 
for  cutting  out  paper,  leather,  or  other  materials,  and  for 
fi  -ing  and  closing  eyelets. 

John  Dcarman  Dunnicliff,  Nottingham — Improvements -in 
dividing  and  measuring  breadths  of  lace  and  other  fabrics. 
William  Crofts,  Lenton-terrace,  Park  Side,  Nottingham — 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  various  weavihgs  in 
bobbin  net  or  twist  lace  machinery.  > _ a r ;•  i ' 
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2389. 

2391. 

2393. 


Bated  1 \th  September,  185 

Marc  Antoine  Frangois  Memions,  39,  Rue  de  PEcbiquier,  Paris 
— An  improved  smoke- condensing  apparatus,  (A  communi 
cation.) 

James  Mills,  Manchester — Certain  improvements  in  the  manu 
facture  of  “ keys,”  “ tapered  pins,”  “ split  pins,”  and  other 
similar  articles  employed  in  the  construction  of  machinery 
Aristide  Michel  Servan,  Paris — Improvements  in  the  cepjenta 
tionofiron  combined  with  the  manufacture  of  coke. 
Charles  Lungley,  Deptford  Green  Dockyard — improved  appa 
ratus  for  directing,  signalling,  and  indicating  oh  board  ship; 
or  vessels,  or  other  places.  , -jy- 

Bated  12 th  September + 1 857 ' 
Nicolas  Gustave  Imbert  de  L a p h ale que ^ P ari s —i  mpv o v e me n ts 
in.  violins  and  other  stringed  musical  instruments  of  a similar 
nature. 

John  Butler  and  Joseph  Pitts,  Stanningley,  Yorkshire— An 
improvement  in  fastening  tyres  on  wheels  for  railway 
carriages. 

Isidore  Charles  Cloet,  Ghent— Machinery  or  apparatus  for 
treating  and  dressing  rice. 

Bated  142/i  September , 1857. 

Theophilus  Marsh,  Pond’s  Works,  Sheffield — An  improved 
piston.  (A  communication. ) 

Alexander  Gray,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  the  picking 
motion  of  power  looms, 

John  Sieddon  and  Joseph  Marsland,  Oldham — Improvements 
in  preventing  incrustation  in  steam  boilers. 

Bated  15 th  September,  1857. 

Richard  Shiers,  jun.,  Oldham— Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  velvets. 

John  Walmsley  and  Thomas  Howard,  Accrington — Improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  warping,  sizing,  or 
dressing  and  winding  on  yarns  or  threads; 

Gerd  Jacob  Bensen,  Christian-street,  St.  George’s-in-tlie-East 
—An  improvement  in  heating  apparatus. 

Adrien  Jules  Alexis  Dumoulin,  Paris — Improvements  in  heat- 
ing apparatus. 

. . . Bated  16th  September,  1857. 

2395.  Thomas  Sidebottom  Adshcad,  Staly  Bridge,  Chester,  and  John 
Platt,  Oldham — Certain  improvements  in  machinery  lor 
carding  cotton  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

2397.  Richard  Wicks,  21,  Phoenix-street,  Somers-town— Improve- 
ments in  furnaces. 

2399.  Abram  Seward  and  Charles  Seward,  Lancaster— An  improved 
boiler  for  heating  and  keeping  up  circulation  in  water. 

2401.  Alphonse  Rene  le  Mire  de  Normandy,  67,  Judd  street,  Bruns- 
wick square,  and  Edw.ld  Thornhill  Simpson,  Calder  Soap 
Works,  Wakefield — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap. 

2403.  William  Middleton,  jun.,  and  Thomas  Tertius  Chellingwortli 
Birmingham — Certain  improvements  in  adjusting  the  sliding 
parts  of  chandeliers  and  gas-pendants. 

2405.  Robert  Garrard,  Loman-street,  Gravel-lane,  Southwark— 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  japanned  straw  hats. 
2407.  Emile  Alcan,  Fore-street,  Aldermanbury — An  improved  pro- 
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INVENTION  WITH-  <J 

241^1.  Johi-SraUlU  _ 

Hinkley,  and' Daniel  Franklin  Child,  United  StatW— 
Certain  improvements  in, .engines -for,  hydraulic  .or  varlQUS- 
other  useful  purposes. — 17th  September,  1857. 
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September  22rd. 


Charles  Askew,  John  As- 
kew, and  Henry  Myers. 
John  Sherar. 

Thomas  Mosdell  Smith  and 
Cornelius  Burke.  ' ' 

Thomas  Lawes. 

William  Henry  Collins. 
Thomas  Lawes,,  - „r 
Joseph  William  Wiisohi 
William  Thomas,  Cl  ark. , 
Augustus  Frederick  Butler. 
James  Morris. 

A r th  u r N i el  d andr: 

Buckley  Sutcliffe. 

David  Jack. 

J ohn  Graham; J i 
Robert  Adam. 

Henry  Smith;  '■  \ 

John  Oliver. 

Duii can  Mo-rrisoh  & Samuel 

-onomjs  sofiln 

Edwin  Maw. 

Felix  Marie  Baudouinr 
John  He/)ry  Johnson. 

James  Bird  Sparke  and 
Alfred  S parke. 

Charles  Tilston  Bright. 
Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
Charles  Frederick  Biele- 
feld. 

, William  Edward  Neiyton. 
Thomas  Harrison. 

Louis  Barnett. 

Oeorge  Wright. 

William  Edward  Newton. 
William  Edward  Newton. 
George  Deeley. 

John  Henry  Johnson. 

John  Fowler,  jun.,  and 
William  Worby. 

John  Fowler,  jun.,  Robert 
Burton,  and  Thos,  Clarke. 
Richard  John  Badge. 
William  Johnson. 

John  Chanter  and  David 
Annan. 

James  Webster. 

Thomas  Foxall  Griffiths. 
William  Edward  Newton. 
Samuel  Butler. 

Jean  Jacques  Bouvert and 
Francois  Isidore  Jean 
Pascal. 

September  25th. 

John  Ilewett. 

Reuben  Siins. 

Emit  von  Lowenstein. 
Charles  Martin. 

David  Thomson. 

Ferdinand  Jossa. 
llippol^te  Benigne  Girard. 
Louis  Etienne  Doplanquc. 
George  Hamilton. 


^&97«  Benjamin  Horatio  Paul. 


935.  John  Boure. 

981.  Frederick  Meicy  & Samuel 

1 006.  George  Ecfward  Taylor. 
1012.  John  Coope  H^ddan.  im 
imsd  John  Cobpe  HdddahUl  1 

m,  ' 


, jNafhapjel,, 
rliy'atid  GeoVg' 

1,047.  J ohnf  Rap^s  bottom. 

1049.  Peter  Wicks  and  Thomas 
Goulston  Ghislin. 

ward  Newton. 
1065.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 

' cl  3 H J Sepfeniber  29th. 

904.  RohertJWardell. 
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MEETING  OF  COUNCIL. 

Thursday,  October  8. 

The  following  Institution  has  been  taken  into 
Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 

444.  Leeds,  Church  Institute. 


GUTTA  PEECHA  OF  SURINAM. 

By  Professor  S.  Bleekrode. 

In  the  short  period  of  twelve  years  this  vegetable  pro- 
duct has  taken  an  important  place  among  our  industrial 
supplies.  There  still  remains  much  to  be  learnt  re- 
specting it.  Looking  to  the  prices  at  the  public  sales  of 
the  Dutch  Commercial  Company,  held  at  Amsterdam  in 
1857,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  were  seven  differ- 
ent qualities,  sold  at  prices  varying  50  per  cent.  : — 


Quality  A 

Sold  2365 kilos., per 

J kilo. 81  to  83  cents* 

„ AA.... 

.,  31330  ,, 

,,  65  „ 69  ., 

„ B 

„ 75000  ,, 

,,  41  .,48  ,, 

.,  BB  ... 

,,  47500  ., 

„ 39  ,,46  „ 

„ c 

„ 46350  ,, 

„ 39  ,,51  ,, 

„ CC  ... 

„ 26800  ,, 

„ 41  „ 54  „ 

„ D 

,,  5630  ,, 

18  „ 0 „ 

„ Offal.. 

„ 100  „ 

,,  10  „ 0 „ 

These  were  from  the  East  Indies,  the  prices  being 
nearly  20  to  80  per  cent,  higher  than  before. 

The  quantity  of  East  India  gutta  percha  imported  by' 
Dutch  ships  into  Holland  was  calculated  to  amount — 

In  1851  to  6850  florins. 

1852  ,,  2520  „ 

1853  ,,  27000  ,, 

1854  ,,  38132  ,, 

1855  ,,  166920  ,, 

The  quantity  collected  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
imported  into  Java,  was — 

In  1851 221.27  pikols,  valued  at  2379  florins. 

1852  248.80  „ „ 6466  ,, 

1853  122.59  „ „ 4149  „ 

1854  1033.81  .,  „ 42527  ,, 

1855. .....5111.20  ,,  „ 187006  „ 

The  pikol  being  61.521  kilos. 

The  following  is  a table  of  the  gutta  percha  exported 
from  Java : — 


1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

To 

Pikols. 

Pikols. 

Pikols. 

Pikols. 

Pikols. 

Holland 

15 

47 

3.5 

287.68 

3799.92 

America 

29 

29 

135 

France 

4 

46 

712 

Singariore  

Great  Britain... 

29 

76.9 

58.7 

102.55 

23 

708.92 

3 

Bremen  

160 

China  (Macao). 

11 

* The  cent  is  the  hundredth  part  of  the  florin  or  gilder,  which 
is  nearly  Is.  8d. 


With  regard  to  the  localities  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago where  the  gutta  percha  was  collected,  it  appears 
that  there  were  delivered — • 


1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

From 

Sumatra  ( W.  j 

Coast) j 

Borneo 

Pikols. 

221.27 

Pikols. 

242.90 

Pikols. 

79.19 

43.0 

0.4 

Pikols. 

258.47 

314.23 

461.11 

Pikols. 

961.16 

2557.51 

1282.38 

310.15 

Palembang 

Riouw 

Total  produce 

221.27 

242.90 

122.59 

1033.81 

5111.20 

The  reports  for  the  year  1856  are  not  yet  published. 
It  was  important  to  inquire  whether  there  might  not  be 
found  a plant  in  the  West  Indies  from  which  milky 
juices  could  be  obtained,  similar  to  that  known  under  the 
name  of  gutta  percha,  which  is  so  much  valued.  There 
seemed  to  be  great  probability  that  such  inquiries  would 
be  successful,  because  the  natural  family  of  the  Sapota- 
cete,  to  which  tire  Isonandra  gut'a  or  gutta  percha  tree 
belongs,  has  several  genera  and  species  indigenous  there. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  actual  fact  of  the  existence  of 
such  a plant  was  not  known,  which  appears  evident  from 
the  fact  that  Prof,  de  Vriese,  one  of  the  first  hota-. 
nists  in  Holland,  advised  the  Dutch  Government  at  the 
commencement  of  this  year  to  introduce  the  cultivation 
of  the  Isonandra  gutta  into  the  West  Indies,  For  this 
purpose  a plant  of  the  true  Isonandra  gutta,  grown  in  the, 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Leyden,  was  sent  over  to  Surinam, 
but  could  not  bear  the  voyage. 

The  investigations  of  the  English  at  Jamaica  and 
British  Guiana,  though  of  high  scientific  and  commer- 
cial value,  have  not  resulted  in  discovering  gutta  percha. 
At  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855,  great  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  examining  the  colonial  products, 
but  gutta  percha  was  not  to  be  found.  Sir  W.  Hooker 
merely  says,  in  his  report  relating  to  Jamaica,  extracted 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  Jamaica  Society  of  Arts, 
“ the  Aehras  Sapota,  of  which  the  fruit  is  called  JVoes-. 
berry,  yields  abundantly  a milky  substance  like  gutta 
percha;  the  fruit  is  delicious,  superior  in  flavour  to  the 
medlar ; the  seeds  are  said  to  be  a valuable  diuretic  in 
cases  of  strangury,  and  the  bark  has  been  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  cinchona.” 

The  Aehras  Sapota  L.,  Sapota  Aehras,  Mill.,  is  the 
Sapotille  fruit  of  Surinam,  or  medlar  of  Curacao — but 
our  gutta  percha  is  not  extracted  from  this  plant.  The 
tree  is  commonly  called  Bolletrie  (paardenvleescb, 
Dutch),  but  this  popular  name  gives  no  information  as  to 
its  true  origin,  for  it  is  given  to  various  plants,  differing 
botanicallv. 

The  wood  of  the  tree  is  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance in  colour  to  horse-flesh.  The  milky  juice 
is  used  at  Surinam  instead  of  cow’s  milk,  and  the 
negroes  drink  it  diluted  with  water.  The  fresh  liquor 
much  resembles  cow’s  milk,  and  the  juice  sent  to 
me  is  of  the  same  appearance,  but  this,  being  fer- 
mented during  the  voyage,  has  the  odour  of  sour  milk ; 
nevertheless,  the  properties  mentioned  are  not  sufficient 
to  indicate  its  true  nature,  because  in  the  same  countries 
is  collected  the  Hya-hya,  or  cow-tree  milk,  (of  the  Ta- 
bernaemontana  utilis),  renowned  for  its  sweet  and  cream- 
like milk,  supposed  to  contain  caoutchouc,  or  India- 
rubber,  in  a small  proportion.  The  Ducali  tree  gives 
likewise  a potable  milky  juice. 

In  the  description  of  Guiana,  published  in  1770,  by  the 
Dutch  Governor,  T.  T.  Hartsinck,  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  milky  juice  of  the  Bolletrie  (Boerewy,  Dutch), 
called  Boerowd  by  the  Arrawak  Indians.  Mr.  Hart- 
sinck gives  a full  description  of  the  tree,  confirmed  by 
recent  travellers ; he  describes  it  as  having  a thick 
rough  bark,  containing  a gum-like  juice,  or  a bitter  oil ; 
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the  fruit  resembles  the  plum,  and  is  sweet,  with  a white 
hard  kernel — the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  laurel, 
glossy,  oval,  and  acuminated. 

In  the  catalogue  of  contributions,  transmitted  from 
British  Guiana  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855, 
(Georgetown,  Demerara,  1855),  the  bullet-tree  (Boerowe) 
is  described  as  one  of  the  largest  trees  found  in  the 
colony ; the  trunk  is  often  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
destitute  of  branches  nearly  to  the  top;  “the  leaves, 
branches,  and  trunk  produce  a whitish  milk;  the  fruit  is 
of  the  size  of  a coffee  berry,  very  delicious  and  re- 
sembling the  sapodilla.”  This  tree  is  supposed,  by  Sir 
K.  Schomburgk,  who  mentions  it  in  his  description  of 
British  Guiana,  to  be  a species  of  Mimusops.  Sir  W. 
Hooker  has  quoted  the  same  communication  in  his  official 
report  on  Class  II.  of  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  ; 
but  he  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  juice  exudes  from 
the  trunk,  branches,  and  foliage,  and  that  the  size  of  the 
fruit  is  that  of  a coffee  bean.  Sir  W.  Hooker  added, 
that  the  tree  called  Ducuria  resembles  the  bullet-tree  in 
appearance  and  properties.  It  must  be  remarked,  that 
this  name  is  quite  different  from  Ducali,  a tree  specially 
known  by  its  milky  gum,  or  caoutchouc. 

In  [the  Revue  Coloniale,  de  Juillet  a Aout,  1855,  it  is 
stated,  that  in  French  Guiana  will  be  found  a tree  (of 
the  genus  Ficus),  containing  a substance,  intermediate 
between  caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha. 

In  the  first  letter,  written  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Muller,  at 
Paramaribo,  respecting  the  juice  sent  to  me,  the  name 
bullet-tree  is  given  as  that  of  the  tree  from  which  it  was 
collected.  Hence  it  was  of  the  highest  interest  to  decide 
upon  the  botanical  species  of  this  plant,  which  gives  the 
milky  juice  of  gutta  percha. 

The  name  of  BoUetrie  is  ) Lucuma  mammosa,  Gaertn. 

given  to  the j or  Mimusops,  Schomb. 

White bolletrie,  Boerowe  Dipholis Salicifolia,Alph.D.C. 
Bastard  do.,  Towranero  Bumelia  nigra,  Swert, 

fBumelia  Salicifolia,  known  in 
do.  do.  ...J  Jamaica  by  the  natives  as 
( Galimeta. 

f Achras  Sideroxylon,  employed 
Keeseberry,  do.  do.  ...J  as  one  of  the  best  timber- 
( woods  in  Jamaica. 

The  Lucuma  mammosa  is,  according  to  the  report  of 
Sir  W.  Hooker,  the  marmalade-tree,  (Oamaramara), 
remarkable  for  its  large  and  delicious  fruit,  not  unlike 
our  pears.  It  hence  follows  that  the  name  of  mimusops 
could  not  be  applicable  to  our  bullet-tree. 

As  an  accurate  description  of  a plant  requires  the  exa- 
mination of  the  flowers,  foliage,  and  fruit,  I took  care  to 
have  specimens  sent  to  me  at  the  first  opportunity.  I 
received,  in  April  last,  the  leaves  and  fruit ; the 
flowers  I am  still  expecting.  I Had  thus  sufficient 
means  to  determine  the  species  of  the  bullet-tree,  besides 
having  the  assistance  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
well  known  botanical  professor,  Dr.  Blume.  It  was  de- 
cided to  be  a new  species  of  sap ota,  which  has  received, 
in  honour  of  the  first  observer,  Mr.  Muller,  at  Para- 
maribo, the  name  So  pot  a Mulleri,  Bl.  A full  description, 
with  a drawing  of  the  new  plant,  is  given  in  the  Dutch 
Journal,*  “ De  Volksvlijt,  uitgegeven  door  de  vereeniging 
voor  Volksvlijt,  tc  Amsterdam,”  1857,  Nos.  G and  7;  p. 
27‘J.  An  illustration  is  given  of  the  fruit  of  the  Lucuma 
mammosa,  to  show  the  difference  between  the  fruit1  bf 
our  gutta  percha  bullet-tree  and  that  of  the  Lucuma. 
Several  other  botanical  characters  have  led  to  the  com 
elusion  that  our  bullet-tree  is  not  a species  of  Mimu- 
sops, this  genus  being  indigenous  to  tropical  Asia,  as  the 
sapota  is  to  the  New  World.  The  bullet-tree,  or  gutta 
percha  sapota,  is  very  common  in  groups  on  the  hilly 
country  in  Surinam,  above  the  alluvial  plains.  To 


* A copy  of  this  paper  may  be  seen  at  the  house  of  the 
•’Society  of  Arts. 


collect  the  milky  juice  an  incision  is  made  in  the  trunky 
seven  feet  above  the  ground,  and  this  is  enclosed,  by  a 
ring  of  clay,  which  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a reservoir. 
The  juice  flows  out  of  the  stratum  between  the  liber,  and 
the  alburnum  in  profusion  ; there  is  no  necessity  to  cut 
the  tree  down,  as  was  universally  done  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  collection  of  gutta  percha  in  the  India?} 
Archipelago. 

At  Surinam  the  milk}' juice  is  solidified  in  the(cour^e 
of  six  hours;  I have  not  observed  any  coagulation  in  the. 
juice  sent  to  me;  there  were  only  some  small  particles, 
of  coagulum  in  one  of  the  bottles.  Even  by  exposure, 
to  the  air  in  open  cups  duiing  the  hot  days  of  jWe.apd 
July,  it  was  not  coagulated.  The  solidification  of  the 
juice  is  really  not  a coagulation,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, but  the  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of,  the 
water;  when  the  juice,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in 
small  quantities  is  totally  desiccated,  the  gutta  plenty 
appears  as  a transparent  yellow  gelatinous  substance,,  By, 
boiling  and  evaporating  a large  quantity  the  gutty  percha,) 
is  separated  in  a dense,  brown  coloured,  opaqu,e mass,  not 
differing  from  the  East  India  gutta  percha  excqpt  In- 
being more  pure.  i£(II  nj-i rroloo  sdT 

The  milky  juice  runs  through  the  ordinary  filtering 
paper  without  leaving  any  residue  ; it  can  he  dilutedyuth, 
water  in  any  proportion,  and  the  liquid  remains,  clear  and;, 
homogeneous.  The  genuine  juice  .has, at  15°  C.,  a density, 
of  0.900  ; tire  reaction  is  acid,  and  the  odour  resembles, 
that  of  cream;  it  is  insipid,  but  not  disagreeable,  like, 
diluted  milk.  The  acidity  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  u 
fermentation  taking  place  on  the  voyage,  because,  ty; 
opening  the  bottles  the  fluid  was  effervescent,,  like  beer. 

When  exposed  to  a slowly  increasing  heat  op  coagula- 
tion will  follow,  but,  as  is  the  cape,  with  cow’s  milk;  tlier.oj 
is  formed  on  the  surface  a white  pellicle, with  a wrinkled, 
appearance;  this  pellicle  appears  again  as  soon  as  itjsj 
removed.  This  phenomenon  commences,  at  60°  or  64° 
C.,  and  continues  till  the  boiling  point  of  wtyer.;  tyj 
short,  the  milky  juice  of  gutta  pe,rcha;  closely  resemjtyes 
cow’s  milk  ; it  does  not  coagulate,  but.  solid  particles  are, 
formed  as  the  evaporation  of  the  water  proceeds.  By, 
heating  it  for  several  hours,  and  adding  water  to  supply 
the  place  of  that  which  is  evaporated,  tlje  colour  begins, 
to, be  changed  to  a yellowish  tint;  the  ordinary  brpwff 
colour  of  the  gutta  percha  does  not  appear  before  total) 
evaporation  and  dessieation.  When  the  evaporation, 
of  the  water  is  carefully  conducted  the  gutta  percha 
is  easily  separated  from  the  juice  as  a yellowish,  whitq. 
substance,  and  there  remains  a turbid  liquid  that; 
after  complete  evaporation,  becomes  a brown,  viscid, 
substance. 

By  boiling  the  milky  juice  over  a spirit-lamp,  the 
coagulation  immediately  commences,  the  gutta  percha,, 
terming  a white  mass,  and  there  remaining  a turbid,  brown 
liquid.  The  turbidity  arises  from  small  particles  of, 
gutta  percha  hold  in  suspension. 

The  milky  juice  gives,  when  evaporated  to  dtyness, 
13.5  toll  per  cent,  of  brown  gutta  percha.  Absofuty, 
alcohol,  added  to  the  milky  juice,  separates  the  gutty, 
percha  immediately  as  a solid  mass;  the  separation  is, 
completed  by  mixing  10  volumes  of  the  milk  with  six  of; 
alcohol,  which  causes,  a condensation  of  two  volumepr 
Tlie  quantity  of  gutta  percha  separated  in  tjity  way  ty, 
14.28  per  cent.  The  difference  probably  arises  from  more, 
water  being  separated  in  the  former  case  than,, in,, the 
latter.  The  gutta  percha  separated  by  alcohol  is,  whity* 
as  snow,  ancl . opaque the  colour  is  not  affptyed,  by; 
exposure  to  the  air  or  the  sunshine,  and  it  is  only  after, 
several  months  that  it  becomes  a little  yellowish.  Tty;; 
alcoholic  liquor  remaining  after  the  separation  of  the, 
gutta  percha  is  acid,  and  there  is  a turbidity,  which  is„ 
caused  by  free  particles  of  gutta  percha;  its  colour 
deepens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  when  evaporated; 
it  leaves  a brown  bitter  substance,  soluble  in  water. 

Ether  also  immediately  separates  the  gutta  percha  fropi , 
(lie  milky  juice.  The  mass  is  at  first  gelatinous,  but 
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becomes  quite  solid  after  the  volatilisation  of  the  ether. 
The  ethereal  liquor  which  remains  holds  in  solution  a 
substance  that  acquires  a brown  colour  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

It  is  also  demonstrated  that  the  milky  juice  contains 
a substance  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  that 
beeotries  of  a brown  eolour  by  oxidation.  This  substance 
is  originally  not  combined  with  the  gutta  percha  itself, 
and  I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a necessary  constituent 
of  it;1  I believe  that  what  is  called  b}'  Mr.  F&yenflaviale, 
or  yellow  resin,  in  the  gutta  percha  of  commerce  is  pro- 
bably a combination  of  gutta  percha  with  this  substance 
oxidised. 

It  is  well  known  how  difficult  it  is  to  prepare  white 
gutta  percha,  the  reason  being  that  it  is  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  destroy  the  brown  substance  when  it  has  once 
penetrated  the  molecules  of  gutta  percha.  Mr.  Maschke, 
in  the  Archiv  dir  Pharmacie,  cxxxix,  p.  31,  and  the 
Chemisches  Centralblatt,  1857,  p.  110,  states  that  even  by 
dissolving  the  gutta  percha  ef  commerce  in  chloroform, 
and  precipitating  it,  it  is  difficult  to  produce  perfect 
whiteness. 

The  colouring  matter  is  gallic  acid.  Its  affinity  for 
oxygen  is  clearly  shown  by  the  deoxidation  of  gold 
apd  silver  Solutions;  for  when  the  genuine  milky  juice 
is  mixed  with  a solution  of  chloride  of  gold  or  nitrate  of 
silver,  in  a few  minutes  the  vessel  becomes  covered 
with  a metallic  film  of  gold  or  silver.  The  reactions  with 
acetate  of  lead,  chloride  of  calcium,  chloride  of  barium, 
the  Salts  of  iron,  ammonia,  &c.,  all  agree  in  proving 
that  gallic  acid  is' one  of  the  components  of  the  milky 
juice,  and  the  cause  of  the  brown  colour  Of  the  gutta 
percha.  This  brown  colour  is  immediately  produced  in 
the  milky  juice  by  mixing  it  with  ammonia,  or  by  ex- 
posing it’  to  its  vapour.  It  is  not  only  difficult  to  destroy 
this  brown  colour,  but  it  even  deepens  to  a blackish  tint 
by  the  action  of  the  iron  of  the  machinery  employed  in 
the  process. 

Dr.  Hermann  Karsten,  of  Berlin,  especially  directed 
attention  to  the  presence  of  gallic  acid  in  the  paren- 
chymal Cells  and  milk-ducts  of  plants — (Berichte  o’er 
AcadCmie  cler  Wissensehaften  zu  Berlin , 1857,  p.  71), — 
so  that  we  have  here  only  a special  case  of  a general 
phenomenon.  This,  as  I before  observed,  is  also  the 
cause  of  the  brown  colour  of  the  caoutchouc  or  india- 
rubber. 

Chloroform  and  benzole  have  no  other  effects  on  the 
milky  juice  than  the  separation  of  a stratum  as  cream. 
This  lies  upon  the  chloroform,  which  is  heavier,  but 
subsides  in  benzole,  which  is  lighter  ; it  has  not  been 
observed  to  coagulate. 

Acetic  acid  separates  the  gutta  percha,  after  several 
|i  days,  as  a gelatinous  mass,  and  there  remains  a nearly 
clear  white  liquid.  The  addition  of  ammonia  to  this  pro- 
duces a brown  precipitate.  Alcohol  gives  the  same  re- 
actions, hut  without  coagulating  the  creamy  stratum. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  the  same “effect  as  on  solid  gutta 
percha,  because  it  separates  the  gutta  percha  first  from 
the  juice.  Nitric  acid  gives  no  reaction  at  low  tein- 
peratures,  but  by  slowly  heating  the  fluid  it  becomes 
yellow,  and  turbid  with  yellow  particles  in  suspension. 
These  yellow  particles  are  soluble  in  ammonia,  but 
not  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform  at  a low  tempera- 
ture. 

The  milky  juice  is  not  coagulated  by  ammonia,  but 
the  colour  immediately  changes  to  yellow  or  light  brown  ; 
by  heating  to  (55°  C.  no  coagulation  is  observed,  nor  is 
any  pellicle  formed;  the  juice  remains  a long  time 
liquid,  even  when  all  the  ammonia  is  volatilised.  When 
1 treated  with  ether  there  appear  to  he  slight  traces  of 
a fixed  oil. 

The  following  facts  show  that  the  mass  separated 
from  the  milky  juice  is  the  true  gutta  percha  : — 

It  begins  to  soften  at  52°  C.,  aiid  is  at  75°  perfectly 
plastic,  and  capable  of  being  moulded  into  any  form; 
after  eooling,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  sub- 


stance is  like  leather,  very  strong  and  tough,  and  takes 
no  impression  from  the  nail. 

It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  at  low  temperatures ; 
by  boiling  it  is  slowly  and  in  a small  proportion  dis- 
solved, but  precipitates  immediately  after  cooling,  al- 
though traces  of  it  still  remain  in  solution. 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  ether  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  by  boiling  it  may  be  entirely  dissolved ; after 
cooling  it  is  almost  totally  precipitated  in  white  flakes  of 
the  purest  gutta  percha,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
volatilise  the  ether  from  the  mass. 

In  chloroform  it  is  easily  dissolved  ; for  solution  in  oil 
of  turpentine  and  benzole  a little  heat  is  required. 

Its  reactions  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric 
acids  are  those  commonly  known.  Ammonia,  solutions 
of  caustic  potash  and  soda  produce  no  effect  when  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  100°  C. 

Hence  the  chemical  identity  of  the  gutta  percha  of 
Surinam  with  that  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  or  the 
gutta  percha  from  S»pota  hlulleri  with  that  from  Isonan- 
dta  gutta  is  clear. 

A specimen  of  the  gutta  percha  of  Surinam,  shown  at 
tlie  exchange  at  Amsterdam,  was  declared  to  be  of  first- 
rate  quality. 

Another  specimen  was  tried  in  the  gutta  percha  manu- 
factory at  Amsterdam.  The  result  -was,  that  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  of  first-rate  quality,  and  that  its  strength 
was  proved.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  gutta  percha 
requires  some  time  before  it  is  thoroughly  solid  and 
hardened.  It  is  very  much  the  same  as  many  other 
vegetable  raw  materials,  which  require  to  be  seasoned  by 
time  before  they  can  be  employed  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. 

I will  add  a few  words  respecting  the  susceptibility 
to  decay  that  has  been  noticed  in  most  articles  made  of 
gutta  percha.  even  in  the  coverings  of  submarine  tele- 
graphic wires.  It  was  supposed  that  the  cause  was  a 
process  of  oxidation  or  absorption  of  oxygen  ( Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  11th  Sept.,  1857,  p.  589).  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  oxidation  cannot  be  the  only  reason, 
because  articles  which  have  been  varnished  become  brittle 
even  more  rapidly.  I believe  that  there  are  several 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  above-mentioned  difference 
in  the  prices  at  the  public  sales  proves  clearly  that  there 
is  a great  variation  in  quality,  although  the  gutta 
percha  is  a simple  vegetable  substance  like  amyline 
or  gum.  Not  only  impurities  may  be  found,  but  the 
thorough  dessipation  of  many  samples  has  been  neglected, 
so  that  they  arrive  from  India  containing  a putrid  fer- 
mented liquid,  with  their  internal  mass  decomposed  and 
brittle,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  articles 
manufactured  from  such  a material  can  last  f or  any  length 
of  time.  In  the  second  place,  the  age  of  the  plant  was, 
till  recently,  thought  to  be  quite  unimportant,  but  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  the  collection  of  the  juices  requires 
careful  management,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  but  also. as,  to  the  state,  of  growth  of  the  tree. 
In  the  third  place,  I am  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  gutta 
percha  of  commerce  is  not  the  genuine  gutta  percha.  I 
may  call  attention  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Motley, 
in  Sir  W.  Hooker’s  Journal  of  Botany,  February,  1855, 
relating  to  the  adulteration  of  gutta  percha  at  Singapore. 

I think,”  he  says,  “ I can  distinguish  at  least  five  sorts, 
which  are  probably  the  produce  of  different  trees,  or 
rather  five  classes  of  gums,  and  perhaps  tire  species  are 
many  more.”  In  the  letters  received  by  me  respecting 
the  collection  of  gutta  percha  in  Sumatra,  six  sorts,  are 
named:  Nyatoe  balam  (or  Balam  Timbago),  is  the  best 
of  the  Isonandra  gutta  ; then  follow  in  an  increasing  rate 
of  value  pomags,  poelef  olelear  ugarib,  baganrm,  and 
doeriaun,  names  which  are  totally^  unknown  to  botanists. 
I conclude,  also,  that  the  causes  of  decay  require  more 
complete  investigation,  and  an  attention  to  different 
circumstances  till  now  neglected. 
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THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  STATEMENT. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the.AWe  York  Ship- 
ping and  Commercial  List,  of  Sept.  16  t-r— 

The  comprehensive  and  intelligible  summary  of  the 
cotton  crop,  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  inst.,  renders  1 
elaborate  remark  unnecessary,  though  a cursory  glance 
at  thepposition  of  the  trade  may  not  be  out  of  place  at 
this  juncture.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  may  assent 
that  thepyear  has  been  an  unusually  remunerative  oiie 
for  planters,  but  a comparatively  poor  one  for  spinner?. 
The  value  of  the  staple  having  been,  relatively  higher 
than  goods,  the  unprofitableness  of  the  manufacturing 
interests  since  our  last  annual  review  can  be  readily  ac- 
counted for.  The  price'  of  cotton,  however,  has  now 
reached  so  high  a point  that  the  consumption  is  materially 
curtailed,  and  the  production  of  goods  will,  without 
doubt,  continue  on  a comparatively'  limited  scale,  unless 
prices  advance  or  the  raw  material  experience  a' fall  in 
value.  One  very  important  fact, 'having  a1  Significant 
bearing  upon  the  cotton  trade',- is  that  within  the  fwelyb^ 
month  under  review  some  30,000  looms  have  been  stopped 
in  Great  Britain,  while  in  the  United  States  it  is1  esti- 
mated that  at  least  12,000-  or  -l-£?,000  have  suspended 
operations  ; and  the  present  low  prices  of  goods,  as  com- 
pared with  the  raw  material,  are  suggestive  of  a still 
further  curtailment  of  manufacture  on, both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  present  suppliesdn  the  English  market 
are  understood  to  be  unusually  low,and  butcomparatively 
little  is  going  forward  from  this  side.  Indeed,  the  stock 
is  reduced  to  so  low’  a figure  that  the  shipments  must 
necessarily  continue  small  until  the  new  crop  shall  begin 
to  move  freely.  The  insurrection  in  the  British- posses- 
sions in  India  will  unquestionably  operate- to  curtail  pro- 
duction in  that  quarter,  but  there  is  some  danger  that 
the  extent  of  that  curtailment  may  be  exaggerated. 
Moreover,  our  latest  circulars  from  Liverpool  state  that 
buyers  of  manufactured  goods  for  India  were  holding  off, 
unwilling  to  purchase'  upon  any  terms.  Many  mills  in 
Blackburn,  Preston,  and  other  towns  having  orders  for 
the  Asiatic  market,  had  resolved  to  work  on  short  time, 
while  others  had  concluded  to  stop  altogether.  Indeed, 
the  principal  demand  now  is  from  Germany,  and  when 
the  wants  of  that  country  are  sf  plied  the  absence  of 
Indian  orders  will  be  more  sensibly*  hit.  Planters,  fac- 
tors, and  speculators  doubtless  discern  these  facts  as 
clearly  as  we  do.  however,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to 
draw  from  them  their  own  deductions.  Any  deductions 
which  may  be  predicated  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
demand  for  the  great  staple  is  destined  to  outstrip  the 
capacity  of  the  various  sources  ofsupply  for  some  years  to 
come,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  lookupon  asunsafe:  We 
see  that  even  now  the  high  prices  current  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  are  starting  the  question  whether  the 
supply  cannot  be  augmented  by  a new  system  of 
cheap  labour, — a system  but  few  removes,  in  fact,  from 
the  old  African  slave  trade,  at  one  time  so  o’dihtis; 
The  bare  mention  of  any  such  possibility  in  England 
ten  or  five  years  ago  would  have  called  down  anathemas 
upon  the  heads  of  those  -who  suggested  it;  but  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Coolie  labour,  under  a system-  of  ap- 
prenticeship, no  better  if  as  good  as  the  system  of  slavery  in 
the  Southern  States,  is  now  a popular  topic,  not  only  with 
the  most  influential  journals,  bnt  of  speeches  from  utili- 
tarian political  economists  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  anything  practical  will 
come  of  this  movement,  or  that  these  suggestions  will 
hear  fruit,  but  it  is  well  to  note  the  circumstance  that  qur 
best  customers  in  Europe  are  alive' to  the  fact  that  it  will 
not  do  to  rely  to  so  greait  an  extent  upon  the  United 
States  for  their  supplies,  and  that! nothing  which  capital 
or  ingenuity  cgn  bring  about  to  open  up  new  sources  of 
supply elsewhere  will  be:  left  untried.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  have  any  more  faith  than  others  in  the  success 
of  these  expedients,  yot  the  fact  that  they  are  resolved  to 
make  the  experiment  is  ah  admonition  which  the  cotton 


interest  here  may  find  it  well  to  heed.'  It  is- -trine  healthy., 
all  experiments  which  have  been  made-^-amd  they  Ale 
numerous  and  costly— to  raise  up  elsewhere  a,  ri  vatchlture  ■ 
to  the  Southern  States,  have  proved/ ’failures; -but'  tiidyu 
are  hot  altogether  'abandoned,  Pei’ ' tlib'  < Br i ti sff i an kieiy;  j 
to  stimulate  the- etilture  \vi thin  lieu  own  doimnjoiispwrv- 
in  places  within  her  reach  and'  uohtrdp'is  mhabatedib 
That  stimulus  may  not  alarm-'the! tplanti^/miisliTind'ttcfad 
lower  prices  herepbut  the  dosing'of  British ■nianuifactdriesih 
in  consequence  of  file  drain  ess  of  the  staple,  is'ealchlatodh 
to  strike  a blow  which  may  he-  sensibly  felt  for  a period’/ 
in  the  pocket  of  the  Southern  planter,-far  more-  sfehsiblfcd 
tlrah  any  spasmodic  demonstrartiousito  raisb  oottondn;  AsiSi  f 
or  Africa.  As  the  case'  stands,  thepeforev-E»'tglaiul-MB*--'f 
pends  on  the  United  Stated  for  'the  ’ great' stadl^ofutai-'. 
most-  important  manufacture! > 1 Of  her--  whole  import-  lartva 
year,  nearly  80  per  cent:  was  produced* in*  thist-countrjjza 
This  dependence  is  galling,  for  two  TeasiwisJu  dluifraa^T 
interruption  take  place-  in  our  amicable  relations,  Wuofuaqs 
cut  off  her  whole  supply,  which  would  beabout  eqrii valent d 
to  national  bankruptcy.  'The  disastrous  effecte  of --sucho 
a measure  upon  a country,- where  a very  small 'decline  iraa 
the  demand  for  labour  produces  distress  and  -stai’vatioigv 
can  hardly  be  over-Cstimatedi,"  A veby  short-crop' lit 'this." 
country,  also,  by*  raising  prices -and  'chetkihg  thfe'dwngmdu: 
for  cloth,  would  produce  seriou-ly  bad  effects.  - Biiti,  snip*!, 
posing  neither  of  these  things  to  he  apprehended,  except! ) 
as  remote 'possibilities)  there  tlheiifivalryioof  lianna 

manufacturers;  growing'  more  troublesome ' every  yeahv s 
as  science,  skill,  and  experienco'  enable  them" tfoored'Ueij'. 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  cloth,  while  -they  get  the  raw/ 
material  cheaper.  Formerly /England  had  three- 'great  -* 
points  in  her  favour;  and  onfeag'ajtisther.'  -iShe'had-el^apii- 
labour,  cheap  money,  and  comparatively"  cheap  ©ottOTUW 
She  has  now  only  cheap  labour,  and  the'dificrence  in  her  . 
favour  On  that  is  about  made  up  by  the-hrghet-ciostai^Uil-* 
raw  material.  The  rivalry*  of  cloth  made  from  Surat" 
cotton  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  ' we  now  go  irtto  the  t 
markets  of  the  world  at  least  on  equal  terntsj  "LowelLi 
can  furnish  cloth  as  cheap,'  to  say  thedeast-,  as  ]\Jaubhesttlv« 
and  so  long  as  England  has  to  look  to'  us  only  forhefl-1 
supply  of  cotton  of  the  quality  she'  rcqni ree/a nd-  rmastJ > 
have,  in  order  to  compete  with  our  manufacturers,  shap 
must  necessarily  fall  astern  in  the  race, .for  it-  is  generally'1 
regarded  as  a fixed  fact  that  every  year  a larger) quantvkjfc 
of  cotton  will  he  worked  up  in  this  country  for  foreign  ! 
markets^  and  a less  quantity,  comparatiV-dy^ieKpOrtadin 
As  will  he  remembered,  the  preceding-cotton 'year 'closed"- 
firmly,  with  but  a small  business  doing,1  principally’ fofiq 
home  consumption,  at  llj-c.  for  middling  Uplands,  'and,'. 
1 1 |c.;  for  ditto  Gulf.  About  the  beginning  of  September;  p 
our  domestic  manufacturers  were  compelled;  by -the  small/ 
and  rapidly  decreasing  supply  in  their  hands,  to ,be, coma  ^ 
active  competitors  with  buyers  for  foreign  piarkets,  ap<fi 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  month  and  part  of  October' 
pur  market  steadily  advanced,  until 1 middlings  "rtidnt 
branded  12Jc.  to  12c.  In  consequence  of  the  raising  of 
the  rate  of  interest  by  the  Bank  of  England,  negotiations 
of  foreign  exchange  throughout  the  south,  especially 
French  bills,  bbc-ame  extremely  difficult,  and  exporters 
were,  meantime,  doing  little  or  nothing.  Influenced,  by 
this  stringency  in  monetary  circles,  our  market, diem  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  latter  part  of  November; 
tinued  in  a dull  and  inanimate  copditiofi.  and  a docjjijg, 
of  about  Jlc.  per  lb.  was  submitted  to,  shippers  to  Livers 
jiool  and:  the  Continent  being  the  principal  operators. ' 
About  the  last  of  November,  advices  were  receiyCd 
Liverpool  to  the  effect  that , despite  the  advance  in  the 
rate  of  interest  by  the  Bank  of  England  and  stringency' 
in  financial  circles,  the  cotton-market  was  advandllgyim1 
increased  business,  This  favourable,  news  at  once  jm-, 
parted  a fierier  feeling  to  our  market,  and  for  the  next 
seven  weeksa  gradual  hardening  tendency  was  manifested, 
middling-New  Orleans  hiivingtoncfiedjgfcents.  I)  ufrirfg 
the  lattep  part  of  January  jihoweVeiyth*  upward  teruleiwy 
of  prices  was  checked,  in  consequence  of  heavy  receipts 
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at  the  shipping  ports  and  a temporary  scarcity  of  tonnage 
orr  the  berth  here  for  Liverpool.  During  this  period,  also, 
we  had  several  severe  snowstorms,  delaying  the  mails 
and  Seriously  deranging  business.  February,  however, 
opened  with  a good  inquiry  for  export,  and,  as  holders 
were  disposed  to;meet  buyers,  a lreavy  business  resulted, 
thesalesfor  the  week  ending  the  17th  reaching  27,000 
bales.  Throughout  the  latter ■ part.. of  the  month,  prices 
steadily  advanced,  under  thecon  viction  that  the  crop  was 
destinfed  to  be  a comparatively  short  one,  until  at  the  be- 
ginning of  .March  middling  Orleans,  could  not  1 repurchased 
belotv  14J  cents.  The  high  prices  then  ruling  induced 
holders  to  offer  their  supplies  more,  freely  j which  caused  a 
pause,  and  prices  slightly  receded  about  the  middle  of 
March.  Subsequently,  during  that  month  and  April,  how- 
ever, a jrenewalof  the  speculative  and  export  demand  was 
experienced,  and  the,  course  of  prices  was  again  upward. 
Thenndnth  of-May  opened  quietly.  Exporters  were  dis- 
appointed at  the  course  of  the  Liverpool  market,  and 
holders,  bping;  generally  confident  of  a final  result  of  the 
crop  not  exceeding  3jfiO£!jQO0  bales,  refused  to  submit  to 
any  reduction  in  their  demands.  Our  domestic  spinners 
rverc,, therefore,  the, chief  operators,  and  took  from  5,000 
to  8^000; bales  weekly.  Subsequently  for  a period  of 
many,weeks,  which  brings  us  down  to  the  beginning  of 
July,  prihes,  influenced  by  the -small  stock  on  sale,  and 
the  probability,  day,  bv  day  growing  into  certainty,  of  a 
small  crop,  continued  to  show  a strong;  upward  tendency, 
and  on  the  7th  of  July  middling  Orleans  were  quoted  15 
cents, —a  higher  figure  than  had  been  obtained  in  many 
years  before.:  - During  the  , remainder  of  the  month  . the 
business  was  light,  and  .exporters  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  together  with  speculators  and  home  spinners, 
were  the  principal  operators.  About  this  period  the  low 
grades  began  to  attract:  attention,  and  even  lists  of  mid- 
dling grades  were  scarcely  to  be  had  at  any  price.  August 
opened  very  quietly.  The  Liverpool  market  had  con- 
tinued to  advance,  and  8d.  was  the  current  price  for  mid- 
dling uplands.  Under  these  circumstanoes,  in  connexion 
with  trifling  receipts  at  the  South  and  reduced  stocks  all 
through  the  country,  holders  had  matters  pretty  much 
their  own  way,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  month  the 
quotations  for  middling  Orleans, touched  16£c.  The 
business  at  this  high  figure  was  very  light,  and  confined 
almost  entirely  to.  local  speculators  and  our  domestic 
manufacturers.  This-ciirsory  glance  at  the  course  of  the 
market  brings  us  down  to  the  close  of  the  year,— a year 
whieh  may  he  pronounced  the  most  satisfactory  to  the 
planting  interests  of  the  South  of  any  on  record.  The 
advance,;  it  will.be  seen,  has  been  steady  throughout  the 
year,  prices' at  the  close  being  40  per  cent,  higher  than 
at  the  commencement. 

Cotton  Crop  of  the  United  States. — Statement  and 
Total  Amount  tor  the  Year  Ending  Aug.  31,  1857. 

Export, to  Foreign  Ports,  from,  September  1, 1856,  to 
August. 31,  1857. 


To  Great 
Britain. 

r / 

To 

France. 

To 

North  of 
Europe. 

Other 

Foreign 

Ports. 

Total. 

From 

Bales* 

Bales. 

Bales 

Bales. 

Bales. 

719, 485 

15S.163 

156,450 

129,619 

1,293,717 

Mobile 

211,231 

84,840 

16,570 

2,348 

414,939 

Texas 

9,792 

4,428 

6,687 

20,907 

Florida.. 

29,125 

1,764 

30,889 

Savannah  

138,694 

3,504 

5,976 

10,GG5 

158,839 

Charleston. 

138,876 

40,821 

28,296 

21,192 

229,185 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

200 

200 

Baltimore 

... 

Philadelphia 

S20 

820 

New  York 

145,984 

21,601 

28,600 

808 

196,993 

Boston 

4,663 

1,455 

6,118 

Grand  Total 

1,428^70 

413,357 

245,798 

164,632 

2,252,657 

Total  last  jear ... 

1,921,386 

480,637 

304,005 

248,578 

2,954,606 

Decrease  

495,516 

67,280 

58,207 

83.946 

701,949 

Comparative  Statement  of  Growth. 


Crop  of  Hales. 

185(1—7 2, 931), 519 

1855— (1 3,527,845 

1854—5 2,847,339 

1853—4 2,930.027 

1852—3 .....3,202,382 

1851—2.. ....3,015,020 

1850—1 2,355,257 

1S49-50 2,096,70G 

1848—9 2,728,590 

1847—8 2,347,034 

1846—7 1,778,651 

1845—6 2,100,537 

1844—5 2,394,503 

1843—4 2,030,409 

1S42-3 2,378,875 


Crop  of  Bales. 

1841—2 1,683,574 

1840—1 1,634,945 

1839-40 2,177,835 

1838—9 1,360,532 

1837—8 1,801,497 

1836—7 1,422,930 

1835—6 1,360,725 

1834—5 1,254,328 

1833—4 1,205,384 

1832—3 1,070,438 

1831—2 987,477 

1830—1 1,038.848 

1829-30 976,845 

1828—9 870,415 

1827—8 727,593 


Crop  of  Sea  Island  Cotton. 

The  crop  of  this  staple  the  past  year  (included  in  the 
general  statement)  was  as  follows:: — Florida,  20,365 
bales;  Georgia,  9,764;  and  South  Carolina,  15,185; 
total,  45,314  bales,  against  44,512  in  1855-6;  40,84L  in 
1854-5  ; and  39,683  in  1852-4. 

Consumption.' 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States,  as  before  Bales, 

stated  2,939,519 

Add- 

Stocks  on  hand  at  commencement  of  the 
year,  1st  September,  1856  : — 

In  the  Southern  ports  20,014 

In  the  Northern  ports, 44,157 


Makes  a supply  of 

Deduct  therefrom — 

The  export  to  foreign  ports  2,252,057 

Less,  foreign  included 1,161 


64,171 

3,003,690 


-2,251,460 


Stocks  on  hand  September  1,  1857 

In  tile  Southern  ports  23,OSO 

in  the  Northern  ports 25,678 


Burnt  at  New  York  and  Baltimore  , 


49,258 

798 


-1,301,552 


Taken  for  home  use  (bales)  702,138 

Quantity  Consumed  by  and  in  the  Hands  of  Manu- 
facturers North  of  Virginia. 

Crop  of  j Hales.  Crop  of  Bales. 

1856—7 702,138  1840—1 297,288 

1 855—6 652 ,739  1 839-40 295,193 

1854—5 593,584  1838—9 276,018 

1853—4 610,571  1837—8 246,063 

1852—3 671,009  1836—7 222,540 

1851—2 603,029 

1850-1 404,108 

1849-50 487,769 

1848  -9 518,039 

1847—8 531,772 

1846—7 427.967 

1845—6 422,597 

1844—5 389,006 

1843-4 346,744 

1842-3 325,122 

1841—2 267,850 

We  give  a table  of  the  amount  of  cotton  consumed  the 
past  year  in  the  States  south  and  west  of  Virginia,  and 
not  included  in  the  receipts  at  the  ports.  Thus: — 


1835—6 236,733 

1834—5 216,888 

1833—4 196.413 

1832-3 194,412 

1831—2 173,800 

1830—1 182,142 

1829-30 126,512 

1828—9 104,853 

1827—8 120,593 

1826—7 103, 4S3 


1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853.  * 

Bales. 

20,000 

15,000 

Bales. 

13.000 

10.000 

Bales. 

15.000 

10.000 

Bales. 

20,000 

10,000 

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

27,000 

13,000 

22,000 

20,000 

Alabama 

6,000 

4,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Tennessee  

12,000 

8,000 

7,000 

5,000 

On  the  Ohio,  &c 

27,500 

12,000 

16,000 

30,000 

Total  to  Sept.  1 ... 

107,500 

60,000 

75,000 

90,000 

630 
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1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

On  the  Ohio,  &c 

Bales. 

20.000 

12,000 

23.000 
6,000 
6,000 

38.000 

Bales. 

10,500 

10.500 

20.500 
5,500 
4,000 

26,000 

Bales. 

22,000 

15.000 

25.000 
6,500 
7,000 

42.000 

Bale6. 

25.000 

17.000 

23.000 

5.000 

9.000 

38.000 

Total  to  Sept.  1 .. 

105,000 

85,000 

117,500 

117,000 

To  which  if  we  add  for  the  past  year  the  stocks  in  the 
interior  towns  on  the  1st  inst.  (say  2,000 bales),  the  quan- 
tity now  detained  in  the  interior  (say  5,000  bales),  and 
that  lost  on  its  way  to  market  the  past  year,  the  crop  as 
given  ah  ive,  received  at  the  shipping  ports,  the  aggre- 
gate will  show  as  near  as  may  be  the  amount  raised  in 
the  United  States  the  past  season,  say,  in  round  numbers, 
3,014,000  bales  (after  deducting  100  hales  new  crop  re- 
ceived this  year  to  the  1st  inst.,  and  some  50,000  bales 
retained  in  the  interior  September  1,  1856,  which  came 
forward  the  past  season  and  are  already  added  to  the 
receipts  at  the  ports)  against  in 


1856 

Bales. 

3,335,000 

1851 

Bales. 

2,450,000 

1855 

3,178,000 

1850 

2,212,000 

1854 

3.000.000 

1849 

2,840,000 

1853 

3,360,000 

1848 

2,357,000 

1S52 

3,100,000 

The  whole  consumption  of  the 

United  States  the  past 

year 

to  September  1 , 1857 

was 

840,000  bales  against 

788,000  bales  the  year  befoi 

e. 

Th 

e quantity  of  new  cotton  received  at  the  shipping 

ports 

to  the  1st  of  September  was, 

— in 

Bales 

Bales. 

1857 

100 

1850 

255 

1856 

1.800 

1849 

575 

1855 

34,079 

1848 

3,000 

1854 

1,890 

1847 

1,121 

1S53 

716 

1846 

200 

1852 

1845 

7,500 

1851 

CONSUMPTION  OF  SMOKE  IN  MARINE 
ROLLERS. 

Some  time  ago  the  Steam  Collieries  Association  of 
Newcastle  ottered  a premium  of  £500,  for  the  best  method 
of  preventing  smoke  during  the  combustion  of  coal  in 
marine  engine  boilers,  and  they  appointed  Messrs.  W. 
G.  Armstrong  and  J.  A.  Longridge,  civil  engineers,  and 
Dr.  Richardson,  professor  of  chemistry,  to  perform  the 
requisite  experiments  preliminary  to  the  award.  These 
gentlennJh  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a final  conclusion  on 
the  matter  submitted  to  them  ; but  they  have  recently 
presented  their  first  report,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy : — 

To  the  Stearti  Collieries'  Association , Neiccastl:-upon  Tyne. 

Gentlemen, — 1.  The  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  you  confided  to  us  the  task  of  awarding  the  premium 
of  £000,  which  you  offered  in  1855  for  the  best  method 
wf  preventing  smoke  during  the 'combustion  of  the  coal 
of  your  district  in  marine  engine  boilers,  lias  been  so 
great,  that  wo  feel  called  upon  to  address  you  on  the 
subject,  although  we  are  not  yet  in  a position  to  report 
finally  thereon. 

2.  The  experiments  which  it  was  necessary  to  make, 
required  much  time,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  ap- 
paratus specially  destined  for  the  purpose ; and  at  a very 
early  period  we  became  convinced  that  the  only  way  in 
which  we  could  satisfactorily  decide  the  question  referred 
to  us,  was  to  submit  the  designs  brought  before  us,  or 


such  of  them  as  we  thought  suitable,  to  trial  on  a boiler 
of  the  ordinary  construction  employed  in  steam  vessels. 

3.  Our  first  step,  therefore,  was  to  have  such  a boiler 
built ; then  to  ascertain  its  effective  power  as  a standard 
whereto  to  refer  the  effects  of  the  various  smoke  pre- 
venting systems;  and,  finally,  by  a comparison  of  these' 
results  with  such  standard,  to  determine  how  far  any  of 
them,  and  if  any,  which  of  them,  were  entitled  to  the 
premium. 

4.  We  much  regret  that  we  are  still  unable  to  come 

to  a final  conclusion  on  this  matter,  but  as1  in  the  course^ 
of  our  experiments  we  have  arrived  at  some  facts  which, 
we  think  it  important  to  your  interests  to  be  made  known  ,' 
we  beg  to  lay  them  before  you,  reserving  for  the  future, 
and  we  trust  not  a distant  , period  a more  complete  repert- 
upon  the  whole  subject.  ..  ,{» 

5.  The  results  obtained  establish  the  following  facts  .;tt- . , 
1st.  That  the  coal  from  your  district,  commonly  called 

the  “ Hartleys,”  may  be  consumed  in  ordinary  multi- > 
tubular  marine  boilers  without  making  any  smoke.  1 
2nd.  That  this  may  be  done  without  the  adoption  of 
any  of  the  various  schemes  which  have  been  brought 
before  us. 

3rd.  That  it  does  not  involve  any  loss  of  power  or  eeO-7 
norny,  but  that  with  a given  boiler  more'  water  may  be 
evaporated,  whilst  no  smoke  is  made,  than  can  be- ■ 
evaporated  with  the  hardest  firing  on  the  usual  system 
accompanied  by  a dense  bldck  smoke ; and  further, 
that  the  economic  effect  or  the  quantity  of  water 
evaporated  by  lib.  of  coal,  is  greater  when  no  smoke 
is  being  made  to  the  extent  of  from  17  to  22  per  cent. 
4th.  That  the  combustion  of  the  coal  is  perfect,  and  its 
evaporative  power  far  beyond  what  has  usually  been 
ascribed  to  it.  : : ,d I isq 

6.  The  first  two  statements  are  proved  by  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  and  we  can  appeal  to  nmnerous  eye- wit- 
nesses of  the  operations  at  Elswick  for  their  confirmation. 

7.  The  third  and  fourth  are  proved  by  the  results  0f‘ 
the  experiments,  which  may  be  thus  stated:—  1 


First 

Series. 

WORK  BONK. 

I-Iard  Firing. 
Much  Smoko. 

Hard  Firing.  ■ 
No  Smoke. 

Coal  burned  per  square  foot  | 
of  fire  grate  per  hour...  j 
Water  evaporated  from  j 
60°  Fall,  per  square  foot  V 
ol  fire  grate  per  hour...  J 
Total  evaporation  per  hour  j 

from  60°  Fall j 

Water  evaporated  from  j 
212°  Fall,  by  lib.  of  coal  j 

18-50  lbs. 
2-197  cub.  ft. 

60'5  cub.  ft. 
8-61  lbs. 

2 L Bis.  . 

2-932  cub.  ft. 

83-5  cub,  ft. 
10-K>%sf 

Shewing  an  increase  of  work  done  of  38  per  cent.',  and  v 
a superior  economy  of  fuel  of  17  per  cent,  whilst  making  > 
no  smoke.  < j-1  ■ > i i'lr.q  fimd  ni 

8.  In  the  above  series  of  experiments  we  had 

Area  of  fire  grate  28  J square  feet. 

Heating  surface  (total) 741)  sqfiai‘6  febf.  '< 

Ratio  of  fire  grate  to  heating  surface...  lto26J. 

f).  Alter  this,  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  boiler, 
The  lire  grate  was  reduced,  and  an  apparatus  attached, 
by  means  of  which  the  feed  water  was  partially  heated 
by  the  waste  gases  of  t lie  chimney,  making  the  propor- 
tion as  follows  — 

Area  of  fire  grate  19|  square  feet- 

Heating  surface  boiler  ...  749  square  feet 
Heater 320  ,,  ,, 

1069  ,, 

.Ratio  of  fire  grate  to  heating  surface...  1 to  55£. 

10.  The  following  table  gives  the  results:-^ 


631 
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' Second  Series. 


WORK  DONE. 

Hard  Firing-. 
Much  Smoke. 

Hard  Firing. 
2So  Smoke. 

Coal  burned  per  square  foot 
.of  fire  grate  per  hour  ... 
Water  evaporated  from 

21  lbs. 

17-34  as. 

60°  Fall,  per  square  foot 
,of  fire  grate  per  hour... 

( 

f 

2-909  cub.  ft. 

2-937  cub.  ft. 

Total  evaporation  per  hour 
from  60°  Fah 

56  cub.  ft. 

56J  cub.  ft. 

Wa,ter  evaporated  from 
212°  Fah.  by  lib.,  of  coal 

10-06  lbs. 

12-27  as. 

Shewing  an  increase  of  work  of  1 percent,  and  a superior 
economy  of  fuel  Of  22  per  cent,  whilst  making  no  smoke. 

11.  We  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  . coals  known  as 1 “ Hartleys”  may  be  consumed  in 
ordinary  multitubular  marine  boilers  without  smoke,  and 
with  a Large  saving  of! fuel  resulting  from  its  prevention. 

: 12. . Tho'evaporative  power  of  the  coal,  as  abovestated, 

is  much  beyond  what  is  usually  attributed  to  it,  and  this 
will  doubtless  be  the  more  gratifying  to  you,  as  it  may 
serve  to  correct  an  error  of  opinion  which  has  resulted 
from  the  published  “ Reports  on  Coals  suited  to  the  Steam 
Navy.”  with  the  high  sanction  of  the  names  of  Sir  H.  de 
la  Beche  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 

.13,  In  these  reports  the  evaporative  power  of  the  coal 
under  consideration,  is  stated  at  7-4951bs.  of  water  evapo- 
rated from  212°  Fall,  by  lib.  of  coal,  and  of  the  Welsh 
coals^on  an  average  of  31  kinds,  at  9-24-lbs.  of  water  per 
lbf  ofjcoal — the  best  of  the  Welsh  coal  being  10-371bs. 
per  lb.  of  coal. 

.14.  Seme  part  of  the  great  difference  between  these, 
and  our  own  results  may  doubtless  be  attributable  to  the 
different  circumstances  under  which  the  coals  ware  tried, 
but,  we  submit,  that  the  results  we  have  arrived  at,  (the 
experimentsbeing,  made  with  a boiler  of  the  ordinary 
multitubular  construction,  as  generally  used  for  marine 
j engines,}  are,  as  practical  data,  superior  to  those  made  by 
!)  the  Government  Officials  on  a much  smaller  scale,  and  with 
an  apparatus  such  as  is  never  used  for  marine  purposes.' 

15;  We  were  not,  indedd,  called  upon  to  pronounce 

I upon  the  comparative  values  of  the  Welsh  and  North 
Country  coals,  but  seeing  the  startling. discrepancy  be- 
tween Out  “results  and  those  of  the  Government  experi- 
ments, amounting  to  no  less  than  65  per  cent,  as  regards 
your  coals,  we  have  felt  it  necessary  to  make  actual  trial 
of  the  W elsh  coal  in  the  same  boiler. 

16.  These,  experiments  are  still  in  progress,  and  in  our 
next  report,  we  hope  to  give  the  details,  and  to  discuss 
' fully  the  whole  question. 

1 17.  We  . are  at  present,  however,  able  to:  state,  - that 

j under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  the  Welsh  coal 

3 does  not- exceed  the- Hartleys^  either  in  the' amount  of 
work  done  in  a given  time,  or  in  economy,  and  under 
j)  the  general  circumstances  of  steam  navigation,  falls  short 
i in  both  particulars. 

i1  18.  It  will  give-  us  great  pleasure,  if  in  our  next  re- 
port we  are.  able  to  announce  a still  higher  evaporative 
j power  iu  the  North  Country  coals,  resulting  from  gome: 
j one  or  more  of  the  plans  for  smoke  prevention  submitted 
to  us;  but  it  is  only  right  to  state  that  from  the  analysis 
of  the  gases  escaping  from  the  chimney  during  the  above 
i recorded  experiments,  we  can  scarcely  anticipate  any 
considerable  increase  of  calorific  effect  beyond  what  we 
have  already  obtained. — We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

| Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  Servants, 

JAMES  A.  LONGRIDGE. 

17,  pluyder- street,  Westminster. 

W.  G.  ARMSTRONG, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

THOMAS  RICHARDSON, 
Newcastle-upon-  Tyne. 

Newcastle  upon-Tyne,  25th  August,  1657. 


LISSAJOTJS’  ACOUSTIC  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a lecture  given  at  the 
Royal  Institution  by  Professor  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  : — - 

The  professor  briefly  noticed  the  physical  cause  of 
musical  sound  ; referring  to  the  bell,  the  tuning  fork,  the 
tended  string,  &c.,  as  sources  of  vibration.  The  propa- 
gation of  impulses  through  the  atmosphere  to  the  tym- 
panum was  illustrated  by  causing  a brass  rod  to  vibrate 
longitudinally  ; a disk  was  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  rod 
perpendicular  to  its  length,  and  this  disk,  being  held 
several  feet  above  a surface  of  stretched  paper  on  which 
sand  was  strewn,  communicated  its  motion  through  the 
air  to  the  paper,  and  produced  a complex  nodal  figure  of 
great  beauty.  Optical  means  had  been  resorted  to  by 
Dr.  Young,  and  more  especially  by  Mr.  Wheatstone,  in 
the  study  of  vibratory  movements.  M.  Lissajous  had 
extended  and  systematised  the  principle  ; and  had  exhi- 
bited his  experiments  before  the  Societe  d’Encourage- 
ment,  and  more  recently  before  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  When  he  became  acquainted  with  the  speaker’s 
intention  to  introduce  these  experiments  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  lie,  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  offered  to 
come  to  London  and  make  them  himself.  This  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  speaker  also  congratulated  the 
audience  on  the  presence  of  M.  Duboscq,  who  took  charge 
of  his  own  electric  lamp  ; this  being  the  source  of  light 
made  use  of  on  the  occasion. 

The  experiments  proceeded  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  A sheaf  of  light  was.  thrown  from  the  lamp  upon  a 
mirror  held  in  the  speaker’s  hand  : on  moving  the  mirror 
with  sufficient  speed  the  beam  described  a luminous  ling, 
upon  tiie  ceiling.  The  persistence  of  irnpressio:is  upon 
the  retina  was  thus  illustrated. 

2.  A tuning  fork  had  a pointed  bit  of  copper  foil  at- 
tached to  one  of  its  prongs  ; the  fork  being  caused  to 
vibrate  by  a violin  bow,  the  metallic  point  moved  to  and 
fro,  and  being  caused  to  press  gently  upon  a surface  of  glass 
coated  with  lamp  black,  the  fork  being  held  still,  a fine 
line  of  a length  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations 
was  described  upon  the  glass;  but  when  at  the  same  time 
the  whole  fork  was  drawn  backwards  with  sufficient 
speed,  a sinuous  line  was  described  upon  the  glass.  The 
experiment  was  made  by  placing  the  coated  glass  before 
the  lamp;  havihg'aTei’k  in  front  of  it,  and  bringing  the 
surface  . of  the  glass  to  a focus  on  a distant  screen.  On 
drawing  the  fork  over  the  surface  in  the  manner  described, 
the  figure  started  forth  with  great  beauty  and  precision. 
By  causing  a number  of  forks  to  pass  at  the  same  time 
over  the  coated  glass,  the  relations  of  their  vibrations 
were  determined  by  merely  counting  the  sinuosities. 
The  octave,  for  example,  had  double  the  number  of  its 
fundamental  note. 

3.  This  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  M.  Lissajous’ 
experiments.,  A tuning  fork,  with  a metallic  mirror 
attached  to  one  of  its  prongs,  was  placed  in  front  of 
the  lamp  ; an  intense  beam  of  light  was  thrown  on  the 
mirror,  and  reflected* 1 * 3  back  by  the  latter.  This  reflected 
beam  was  received  on  a small  looking-glass,  held  in  the 
hand. of  the  experimenter,  from  which  it  was  reflected 
back  upon  the  screen.  A lens  being  placed  between 
the  lamp  and  tuning  fork,  a sharply  defined  image  of 
the  orifice  from  which  the  light  issued  was  obtained. 
When  a violin  bow  was  drawn  across  the  fork,  this 
image  elongated  itself  to  a line.  By  turning  the  mirror 
in  the  hand,  the  image  upon  the  screen  was  resolved 
into  a bright  sinuous  track,  many  feet  in  length. 

4.  A tuning  fork  was  placed  before  ihe  lamp,  as  in 
the  last  experiment.  But  instead  of  receiving  the  beam 
reflected  from  the  mirror  of  the  fork  upon  a looking- 
glass,  it  was  received  upon  the  mirror  of  a second  fork, 
and  reflected  by  the  latter  upon  the  screen.  When  one 
fork  was  excited  by  a bow,  a straight  line  described  - 
itself  upon  the  screen,  when  the  other  fork  was  subse- 
quently excitedj  the  figure  described  was  that  due  to  the 
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combination  of  the  vibrations  of  botli  the  forks.  This 
is  .the  principle  of  the  entire  series  of  experiments  now 
to  be  referred  to. 

When  a single  fork  vibrates,  the  image  which  it  casts 
upon  the  sereen  is  elongated  in  a direction  parallel  to  the 
prong  of  the  fork.  In  order  to  have  the  vibrations  rec- 
tangular, one  fork  stood  upright,  the  other  was  fixed 
horizontally,  in  a vertical  stand,  in  the  following  ex- 
periments. 

5.  Two  forks,  in  perfect  unison  with  each  other,  were 
placed  in  the  positions  described,  and  caused  tp  vibrate 
simultaneously.  If  both  forks  passed  their  posi tip. n of 
equilibrium  at  the  same  instant,  that  is,  if  there  was  no 
difference  of  phase,  the  figure  described  was  a straight 
line.  When  the  difference  of  phase  amounted  to  one- 
fourth,  the  figure  was  a circle  : between  these  it  was  an 
ellipse.  The  perfect  unison  of  the  two  forks  was  proved 
by. the  immobility  of  the  figure  upon  the  screen.  On 
loading  one  of  them  with  a little  weight.,  the  figure  no 
longer  remained  fixed,  but  passed  from  the  straight  ljne 
through  the  ellipse  to  a circle,  thence  back  through  the 
ellipse  to  a straight  line.  So  slight  is  the  departure  from 
unison  which  may  be  thus  rendered  visible,  that  M. 
Lissajous  states  that  it  would  be,  possible  to  make  evident 
to  a deaf  person  a discrepancy  of  one  vibration  in  thirty 
thousand.  . 

6.  Two  forks,  one  of  which  gave  the  octave  of  the 
Other,  were  next  made  use  of.  When  there  was  no 
difference  of  phase,  the  figure  described  upon  the  serpen 
resembled  an  8.  If  the  unison  was  perfect,  th,e  figure, 
as  in  the  former  case,  was  fixed;  but  when  the  unison 
was  disturbed,  the  figure  passed  through  the  changes 
corresponding  to  all  possible  differences  of  phase*  The 
loops  of  the  8 became  distorted,  formed  by  superposition 
a single  parabola,  opened  out  again,  became  again  sym- 
metrica], and  so  on. 

7.  The  fifth  of  the  octave,  the  major  third,  and  other 
combinations  succeeded,  the  figures,  becoming  more  and 
more  complex  as  the  departure  from  simple  relations 
between  the  vibrations  increased. 

8..  Finally,  two  forks  which,  when  sounded  together, 
gave  audible  beats,  were  placed  both  upright  upon  the 
table.  The  beam  reflected  from  the  mirror  of  one  was 
reeeived  upon  that  of  the  other,  and  reflected  upon  the 
screen.  When  both  folks  were  sounded,  they  sometimes 
conspired  to  elongate  the  image;  sometimes  they  op- 
posed each  other,  and  thus  a series  of  elongations  and 
shortenings  addressed  the  eye  at  exactly  the  same  inter- 
vals in  which  the  beats  addressed  the  ear. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  beautiful,  series  of  experi- 
ments, which,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  those  who  performed 
them,  were  all  successful,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Faraday, 
. the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  voted  to 
MM.  Lissajous  and  Duboscq,  and  communicated  to 
those  gentlemen  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, President. 


THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a letter  written  by 
Professor  Morse,  who  was  on  board  the  Niagara  at  the 
time  the  accident  with  the  Atlantic  cable  occurred,  He 
say 

‘‘At  3.45  in  the  morning,  lat.  52  deg.  30  in.,  long,  17 
deg.  30  m.,  Mr.  Bright,  the  engineer,  went  on  deck;  our 
ship  was  going  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  two  fathoms  per 
hour,  and  the  cable  running  out  at  a greater  speed,  per- 
haps at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  Mi1.  Bright  spoke 
to  the  man  in  charge  of  the  brakes,  ashing  him  what 
strain  was  upon  the  cable,  to  which  the  answer  Was 
returned,  about  “ 3,000  pounds.”  Mr.  Bright  directed 
him  to  put  a 100  pounds  more  of  force  upon  the  brakes, 
to  check  the  speed  of  the  cable.  This  was  demurred  to 
by  the  man  for  a moment,  who  expressed  a fear  that  It 
would  not  be  prudent.  Mr.  Bright,  however,  persevered 


in  his  orders.  The  brakes  were  applied  with  the.addi- 
tional  force,  which  suddenly  stopped  the,  wheels  of  the 
paying-out  apparatus,  and  of  course  brought  the  force  of 
the  unchecked  speed  of  the  ship  as  an  addition'  to'the 
strain.  At  this  time,  too,  there  was1  a’  moderately 
heavy  sea,  which  cattsed  the  ship’s  stern  to  rise'  several 
feet,  and  to  fall  to  the  same  degree  ; when  the  stern  fell, 
the  cable,  under  its  imrnense  strain,  went’  down  into  the 
water  easily  and  quickly,  buf  when-  the  stem 'Was' ‘lifted 
by  the  irresistihle -power-  of-the  succeeding  wave,  the 
force  exerted  upon  the  cable,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  have  parted  a, 1 «able  fof'foui;  times  the  strength. 
Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  cable,  subjected  to  such  a 
tremendous  and  unnaturaf^strafn,  should  snap  like  a 
pack-thread.  It  did  suap,  and-  jin  ;p,n  instant  the  whole 
course  and  plan  of  our  future  proceedings  were  of  neces- 
sity changed.  How  many  visions  of  Wealth,  of  fame, 
and  of  pleasure  were  dependent  for  theird'ealisatidn' oh 
the  integrity  of  that  little  nefve-thread,  Spinning  out 
like  a spider’s  web  from  the  stern  of  onr  noble  ship,  and 
(In  view  of  the  mighty  foitob  ol  ■ steattVyaM1  wavbs,- and 
winds,  and  mechanism,  brought  to  bear  uponMtjdjUite'  as 
frail!  Yet,  with  all  its  frailiiess;  nothing  could1  fexceed 
the  beauty  of  its  quiet  passage  to  its  ocean  lied,  from  the 
moment  we  had  joined  it  to  the  shore  end ‘iifitil  the  fatal 
mistake  of  Mr.  Bright,  which  eausetLtLe'bfe'aking  'of  it 
asunder.  The  effect  on  ship-board  Was'  very  striking. 
It  parted  just  before  daylight.  All  hands  rushed ‘tathe 
deck,  but  there  was  no  confusion ; t he  te  1 c gra  j >h  m a'chi fiery 
had  stopped  ; the  men  gathered  in  mournful  groups,  and 
their  tones  were  as  sad,  and  voices  as'Tqw^jas'if  a death 
had  occurred  onboard,  b believe1  there'  Was  not  a man 
in  the  ship  who  did  not  feel  really'as  melancholy’  ks  if  a 
comrade  had  beefildst  WebbdaFtf.1’15  4nse9iq  srit  tiroritiw 
Professor  Morse  makes  another  important  statement 
in  regard  to'  the  Cable.- : ( woy  io  dona 

“ We  got  an  electric  current  thrbugli ‘till  the  moment 
of  parting,  so  that  the  electric1  feoimfeetiotf  Wat  perfect ; 
and  yet  the  further  we  paid  tout  the  feebler  Were  the  cur- 
rents, indicating  a difficulty,  which,  bbWCVeiyl  do  hot 
consider  serious,  while  it  is  of  a nature  to  requite  at- 
tentive investigation.”1  ■ > '■  s“  tROiaaa'Kjxo  to 


GOLD  IN  BRITISH)!  GUMiMAi ;!  wdmrfw 

The  Royal  Gazette  of  Demefara,  qf  the  8th  September, 
has  the  following  information  respecting  the  receptgbld 
discoveries  iv-ijr*! 

“ A commission,  consisting  of  the  Hom.Dr'.  BkshySir 
W.  II.  Holmes,  Mr.  W.  II.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  M'Clin- 
toek,  have  proceeded  on  a tour  -off  exploration  through 
the  interior,  with  the  view  of  reaching  the  gold  mines  on 
the  river  Yuiuari.  The  three  first  hamCd  gentlemen 
started  from  George  Town  in  the.  revittue  Scpbohcr 
Pheasant,  and  proceeded  to  the’  ri\W  WgiVii,  lifi; Which 
they  ascended  to  the  place  of  rehtlezVouk,. Where1  they  met 
Mr.  M’Olintbek  and  a strbng  party  of  Indian  guidgs. 
Some  Indians  who  came  to  Gqofge  Town  dfi:Fr'itla;y.Iast 
brought  intelligence  that  the  party  intehd'ed  to  stdr’t  on 
the  following  day  on  their  journey  up  tlib  ’nVCT,  Tiie 
commissioners  purpose  ascending ' the  Wa.i’ni  Mfitnltrey 
come  to  the  Barama,  up  which  they  will  pipieeii'ih  their 
hateatix  to  its  poured  .Froth  that  pbih't  they  will  strike 
aerbss  the  Country  to. the  Cu'yuni,  aiidthe'fi  track 'tiji'jthht 
stream  to  the  confidence  of  the  Yurpat'i'.  Thby’  Will 
ascend  the  latter  river  until  they  corheto  Tnpwqueh,  the 
site  of  the  gold  mines.  They  are  expected  to  return  in 
about  six  weeks.  A gentleman  arrived  ip  the  city  last 
week  from  Venezuela,  bringing  with  him  about  l5  Oz.  of 
gold.  He  haTTVisited  tbefiYines,'ailid  represents  the  gold 
to  be  abundant,  and  the  mining  operations  aspheing  carried 
on  in  the  most  primitive  fftahiouJ”  ; 

; 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

During  the  week  ending  3rd  October,  1857,  the 
visitors,  have  been  as  follows: — On  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Saturday  (free  days),  4.227  ; , oft  Monday  and  Tues- 
day (nne  evenings),  6,749,  On. the  three  students’  days 
(admission  tp  the  public  6d.),  704,;  one  students’  evening, 
Wednesday,  173,  Total,  11,853. 
sdi  ,SM6w  - 

fome  Corresuoiiucnce. 

£ ojIH  qsfia  Jbliroxfs  .uiiiiJd  jiiiiilu  bu£  e 

THE  DECIMAL  QUESTION. 

. Sun— The  style,  tone,  and  temper  of  Mr.  Miller’s 
letter  iu  your  Journal  of  Friday  last,  are  alone  sulli- 
tcient.  tO;  prove,  the,  badness  : of  his  cause  and  his  own 
;consoiousnee§;of  defeat.  .Personalities  are,  weak  substi- 
tutes for  argument,  and  abusive  language  never  fails  to 
.recoil  upon  its  author.  Your  readers  will  do  me  and 
mv  cause,  the  justice  to  recollect  that,  in  spite  of  gross 
aard, continued  provocation  on  the  part. of  Mr.  Miller,  I 
have  sedulously  refrained  from  prejudicing  my  argu- 
ments or  lowering  myself  by  the  use  of  injurious  words. 
Entirely  satisfied,  of  .the  justice  of  my  views,  and  feel- 
ing no.  inclination  for  throwing  dirt,  I have,  had  no 
temptation  to  indulge  in, personal  vituperation. 

I dp  not  in  the  least  admit  the  correctness  of,  the  un- 
supported assertions , which  constitute  the  substance  of 
all  in _ MwMiller’p  letter  that  has  any  reference  to  the 
question, at  issue.  But  at  a distance  from  London,. and 
without  the  present  inqans  of  referring  to  parliamentary 
and  other  documents,  1 wish  now  merely  to  request  of 
such  of  your  readers,  as  take , an  interest  in  the  subject, 
that  they  , will  re-peruse  the  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Miller  and  myself.  They  will  find  that  he  has  in  no 
case  fairly  met  any  of  the  principal  points  in  discussion, 
and  that  when  he  has  not  absolutely  evaded  all  allusion 
to  the  facts,  or  slurred  them  over  with  an  equivocal  form 
of  expression,  he  has  endeavoured  to  set  them  aside 
either  by  palpable  mystification  or  by  assertion  without 
proof.  Tlie  vh>lene«  ot’  hisy-rs<>nal  attacks,  not  oidy  on 
myself,  but  on  all  who  presume  to  differ  from  him, 
whether  known  or  unknown,  speaks  fur  Itself,  and  amply 
justifies  iny  caution  in  not  furnishing  him  with  addi- 
. tional  names  on  which  to  vent  what  he  mildly  terms  his 
' ^reproaeiles.  ' !0Xafh,&c,,1 . ■ ; 


Liverpool,  Oct.  5.  lsf>7. 


JOHN  EDWARD  GRAY. 


THE  DECIMAL  QUESTION. 

Siu,—  T have  been  more,  amused  than  edified,  by  the 
Iceen  encounter,  of, wit  between  the,  able  representativeq.of 
the  Bank  of  England  and  British,  Museum  on  this  sub- 
ject, although  their  controversy  applies  ra  ther  to  bullion 
accounts  on  a large  scale  thau  to  the,  comparatively  pettv 
daily  pecuniary  transactions  of  life  and  business. 

This  latter  object  is  what  I,  iu  common  with  the  great 
body  of  the  public,  wish  should  he  satisfactorily  eluci- 
dated, and  1 therefore,  trust  that  Mr.  Miller  will  exercise 
his  apparently  well-practised  pen  in  answering  and  re- 
futing Lord  Overstone’s  category  of  fifty  objections  to  the 
proposed  change  of  system.  His  Lordship  has  thrown 
down  his  gauntlet:  it  rests  with  Mr.  Miller  to  pick  it  up 
and  wage  the  battle.  May  Mammon  send  him  a 


deliverance,  so  says 

Yours,  &c„ 

Atheiwoum  Club,  Oct.  5,  1857. 


a,  good 


F.  R.  S. 


used  to  claim  primary  notice^the  classes-Ms  now  under 
other  management.  The  reasons  for  this  change  Wet’s 
submitted  to  a meeting  Of  the  life  members,  and  Were, 
briefly,  that  negotiations  were  then  in  progress  for  the 
establishment  of  a navigation  and  trade  school,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  The 
trade  school  would  embrace  day  and  evening  classes  for 
the  branches  taught  at  the  evening  elasses  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  certain  privileges  would  be  reserved  for  the 
life  members  in  place  of  those  which  they  had  hitherto 
possessed.  The  navigation  classes  have  been  opened,  but 
the  arrangements  for  the  trade  day  classes  could  not  be 
carried  out  till  too  late  in  the  season  for  opening  them 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  In  the  beginning  of 
January,  a commencement  Was  made  With  the  Trade 
Evening  Sclidol,  by  the'  opening  of  elasses  for  arithmetic 
and  writing,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  William  Molisdri, 
the  former  teacher  Of  thCSe  branches  at 1 the  Institution. 
The  School  has  been  very  successful,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year.  It  will  devolve  upon  the 
committee  for  next  year  to  take  early  measures  for  fully 
organising  the  school,  sO  that'  it  may  be  opeiVed'after  the 
vacrifibn.  The  navigation  school  has  been-  commenced 
With  every  prospect  Of  success.  Though  under  the 
management  of  the  Council  of  the  Schools  of  Science 
arid  Art,  and  Navigation  and  Trade,  the  connection  with 
tin-  Institution  is  such  as  to  give  the  Committee  a Con- 
siderable interest  in  its  prosperity.  The' shipowners'  bf 
Aberdeen  , in  a Very  prompt1  and  liberal  manner,  provided 
the  funds  necessary  to  furnish  the  school,  and  set  it  in 
Operation  : and  a very  efficient  teacher  was  Sent  to  Aber- 
deen by  the  BOard  of  Trade.  The  classes  for  science, 
and  the  numbers  who  entered  them  last  session,  were  as 
follows  : — Mathematics-^-lst  class,  Mr.  D.  Maver,  34; 
mathematics— 2nd  class,  Mr.  D.  Maver,  13  ; natural  phi- 
losophy—Rev.  J.  C.  Brown,  14  ; chemistry — Mr.  J.  S. 
Brazier,  F.C.S.,  55:;  total,  110.  For  the  preceding 
session  the  number  was  117.  Examination  exercises  for 
the  classes  were  sent  from  the  Department,  and  the  answers 
were  forwarded  by  the  next  post  after  the  examination. 
In  the  chemistry  class  three  prizes  were  awarded,  and 
the  same  number  in  the  advanced  class  in  mathematics. 
In  the  junior  class  in  mathematics  one  prize  was  awarded. 
In  the  natural  philosophy  class  no  prizes 1 have  been 
awarded.  The  art  school  has  made  continued  progress 
during  the  year.  The  works  of  the  students,  instead  of 
being  sent  to  London  for  competition  and  exhibition,  are 
now  examined  annually  in  Aberdeen,  by  an  inspector  sent 
from  the  Department.  The  first  examination  took  place 
in  the  end  of  May  last  year,  when  the  inspector  expressed 
himself  highly  pleased  with  the  state  of  the  schools1,  and 
awarded  several  prizes.  Some  of  the  prize-holders  were 
considered  as  of  such  merit  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Department,  and  entered  into  competition 
for  the  national  silver  medal.  Though  none'  of  these 
have  been  successful,  the  committee  have  learned  with 
pleasure  that  a drawing  in  the  stage  of  coloured  orna- 
ment design  j sent  by  John  Menzics,  house-earpenter,  in 
competition  for  a pupil  teachership,  has  obtained  one  of 
the  three  of  the  national  medals  awarded  in  that  stage. 
In  the  library  very  little  change  has  taken  place.  The 
quarterly  average  of  readers  has  been  299,  being  two  more 
than  for  the  preceding  year.  Of  free  readers,  being  life 
members  or  their  nominees,  the  quarterly  average  has 
been  36,  being  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  year.  Thq 
issues  of  books  for  the  year,  compared  with  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  have  been  as  follow: — 

From  tho  From  the 


gromiiintjs  of  Institutions. 



Aberdeen. — The  thirty-first  annual  report  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institution  states  that  the  department  which 


General  Library. 

For  the  year  1855-56  7,608 
p,'  p;  : 1856-57  7,958 


Heading  Society. 
1,675 
1,631 


Increase... 

Decrease,.. 


350 


Totals. 
. 9,283 
9,583 


306. 


44 


There  have  been  several  donations  to  the  general  library 
during  the  year.  The  Commiefee  having  taken  under- 
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their  consideration  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  property 
belonging  to  and  in  the  charge  of  the  Institution,  toge- 
ther with  the  multifarious  nature  of  the  duties  now  requir- 
ing to  be  performed'by  the  several  officers,  and  the  many 
inconveniences  resulting  from  having  these  divided,  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  it  had  become  necessary,  and 
would  be  attended  with  many  advantages,  to  have  the 
whole  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  officer.  They 
accordingly  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  members  that 
a resident  manager  be  appointed,  who  should  have  the 
charge  of  the  whole  of  the  property,  and  devote  his  time 
exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  Institution,  and  the 
Schools  of  Art,  Science,  Navigation,  and  Trade.  In 
reference  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Institution,  the 
Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  a favour- 
able statement,  showing  a balance  in  favour  of  the 
Institution  of  nearly  £5'6. 

Pimlico. — -The  winter  session  of  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution  commenced  on  Monday,  October 
o,  when  Mr.  Arthur  13.  Thompson  delivered  an  address, 
to  a large  audience,  on  “ William  Caxton,  and  what  he 
has  done  for  us.”  The  lecturer  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention,  and  his  reception  showed  the  interest 
taken  by  the  members  in  the  subject  of  his  address. 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PP.OTEOTION  ALLOWED. 

[ From  Gazette,  October  2.J 

Dated  1 6th  June,  1S57. 

1578.  William  Smith,  10,  Salisbury-street,  Adelphi— Improvements 
in  steam  generators.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  2l  th  July , 1857. 

2030.  Thomas  Williams,  Aberdaron,  Carnarvon— An  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  ships  or  vessels  whereby  their  draught 
may  he  regulated. 

Dated  4//*  September,  1857. 

2318.  Archibald  Turner,  Leicester— Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  elastic  fabrics. 

Dated  1/k  Sej)te?nbcr,  1857. 

2334.  Benjamin  Parker,  Hammersmith— A new  elastic  composition 
for  coating,  cementing,  bedding,  and  otherwise  protecting 
bodies,  also  applicable  to  the  construction  or  foimationof 
articles  to  which  it  may  be  suitable. 

Dated  8th  September,  ASS'!. 

2338.  George  Josiah  Mackelcan,  4,  Falcon-street,  Falcon -square- 
improvements  in  floating  docks. 

2342.  John  Marland,  Fernlee-vale,  Saddlewortli— An  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  cop  tubes. 

2344.  William  Geach,  Prospect-place,  Old  Bailey,  Falmouth-^Im- 
provements  in  machinery  for  propelling  vessels. 

Dated  0th  September , 1857. 

2346.  Stanislas  Hoga,  72,  Charlotte  street,  Fitzroy-square— Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  generating  electricity,  and  for  trans- 
mitting electric  currents  from  place  to  place. 

2348.  Alexander  IlediardandSenatcur  Levieux,  Pans— An  improved 
boiler  for  generating  steam. 

2350.  Edward  Lavender,  30,  Aston-street,  Limohouse — An  improve- 
ment in  distilling  products  from  coal. 

2352.  Joshua  Butters  Bacon,  28,  Brunswick-squarC — Improvements 
in  machinery  for  manufacturing liorse-slioe  nails.  (A  com- 
munication.*) 

Dated  10 th  September , 1857. 

2356.  Marin  Joseph  Alphonse  Mille,  and  Francois  Canal,  Paris— 
Improvements  in  producing  gas. 

2358.  James  Fenton,  Low-moor,  William  Thomson,  junr.,  Wake- 
field, and  Thomas  Snowdon,  Middlcsboro’-on-Tees,  York- 
shire— Improvements  in  the  permanent  way  of  railways. 

2360.  William  Clark,  Chancery-lane— Improvements  in  Jacquard 
apparatus,  and  in  the  pattern  surfaces  of  such  apparatus.  (A 
communication.) 

2362.  James  Harrison,  4,  lied  Lion-square— Improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  producing  cold  by  the  evaporation  of  volatile 
liquids  in  vacuo. 

2364.  Gustav  Bruninghaus,  Dortmund,  Prussia— Improvements  in 
the  treatment  of  iron  ore  (crude  iron)  for  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel. 

Dated  1 1 th  September,  1857. 

2366.  Thomas  Sil  ver,  Philadelphia,  U.S.— A machinery  or  apparatus 
for  regulating  or  g overning  the  paying  out  or  delivery  and 
the  laying  down  of  submarine  or  oceanic  telegraph  cable, 
parts  of  which  arc  also  applicable  for  taking  and  recording 
soundings,  and  for  other  purposes. 

2370.  Simeon  Colbeck  and  William  Henry  Colbcck,  Batley,  York- 
shire— Improvements  in  Loras. 

Dated  12//*  September , 1857. 

2372.  Nicholas  Fisher,  Milton,  Northamptonshire — Improvements  in 
machinery,  combining  operations  in  preparing  land  for 
agricultural  purposes. 


2374. 

2376. 

2378. 

2382. 

2384. 

2386. 

2388. 

2390. 

2394. 

2396. 

2400. 

2404. 

2406. 

2408. 

2412. 

2414. 


2416. 

2418. 


2420. 

2422. 

2424. 

2430. 

2432. 


Charles  Watson,  27,-  Adfrcd-piaQe,  Bedford 

proved  apparatus  for  curing  certain  bcftflly  cotfiplaTirt^. 

John  Edwards,  77,  Alderman  bury— Improvements  in  railways 
to  facilitate  locomotive  miglireT'asc'ending-ineli nos.-  — 

James  Leeming,  Bradford — Improvements  in  looms  for  weaving. 

Dated  14/A  ^epteinfibr,  1®'’;  \5\r-\ 

William  Jenkins,  Miles  Platting,  Manchester— improvements 
in  the  furnaces  or  fire  boxes  for  locomotive  boilers  to  adapt 
them  for  the  consumption  of  coal  and  the  smoke  arming 
therefrom.  . - .r/  r-j  5TVAW  3LBT 

David  Thorpe  Lee,  Birmingham— A liew  or  improved  washing 
machine. 

Dated  15//*  September,  3 857. 

Alexander  Gray,  Glasgow— I mprovemoiiyts-oin  lubricating  me- 
chanism. r . ffOI  1610028^  flgiiilH.  sifi 

John  Ashby,  Croydon— Machinery  for  cleaning  wheat,  ’and 
other  grain  or  seed  from  smut  and  other  InjuriOds^iSatteVs. 
Thomas  Graliame,  Leamii^ton— imp^o^einqhts  , it*  grind ihg 
com,  and  in  generating  gas  on  inland  'waters.;  - T 
Thomas  Robson,  15,  Critchill-placc,  Hoxton— Improvements 
in  washing  machine's,  qovslo  3IfI  IU  curl fill) UOCf  JO 

Dated  16//*  Septe/jiber , 1857.  , - -_•<.  [)  10  8V/1P 

Prosper  Bernard  Godet,  Paris— A new  mode,  pf  illustrating 
literary  productions.  d ® "T  e ,,  f 

Charles  William  Lancaster,  New:  Bohd4treet— An  ithprifvie; 
ment  in  breech-loading  guns  and  in  projectiles;  foritlnYsamd. 
'(A  communication. ) i uiZPSOUJJBUtS  jaOIJl  nasrtf 

Iiichard  Brown,  Glasgow— Improvements,  in  moulding  ,Qr» 
shaping  metals  and  other  materials.  -1  Lslniool  P.f  <11  -na { 
Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de  Fontainomorcau^Jioiiddhy-FrfHs 
and  Brussels— An  improved  railway,  htfaj$ft.j;  (A  comHrblu- 
cation.)  [DaM  mg  SeptcJilier[  Jfirii  teyd  Sfi)  ffSB 

Johan  Ernst  Fridrich  Liledeko, 'Birmingham— A 1 iieiv7 8if!  im- 
proved motive-power  engine.  aMOisVB 

George  Frederick  Hack,  Hackney— An  ii^voy(ed{q^p/u)jc  or 
holder  for  smoking  cigars  or  tobacco. 

Dated  18th  September,  VS5$[  y^  uu  9no 
William  Smithy  10,  Salisbury  -street,  Adelphbv-A  'inovell  ma- 
chine or  apparatus  for,  epg^yingi  fh,e, , 
printing  rollers  or  cylinders.  ( A co m m u mca ti qn . Y ^ , .* 
John  Webb,  Bristol — An  improved  chaff  cutieR  ’>1L‘ 1 )J  \ ■ 
Robert  Watson  Savage,  St.  J ames’s -sq ua r& ti 

spring  and  appliances  (for  carriages  and  vehicles), wjijpl* 
can  also  be  adapted  to  use  on  shipboard,  or  cthferw^o  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  of  articles  placed  on  a platform 
provided  with  the  said  improved  spring  and  appliances. 
Charlotte  Delevante,  Kimbolton-place,  Brompton — Improve- 
ments in  bouquet  holders. 

Samuel  Faulkner,  Manchester— Certain  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  fur  carding  cotton  and  other  fiprous 

substances.  

Richard  Watson,  Galashiels— Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  heddles  or  healds  for  weaving. 

Thomas  Webster.  13,  Place  du  Havre,  Paris — Improvements 
jn  the  permanent  way  of  railways.  (A  communication.) 
Henry  Ties  seiner,  Queen  st-reefc=place,  No  w_Can40n.-^trc£  t — 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel. 


WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED. 

992.  Jasper  Wheeler  Roge^si- 
1 003.  Ed  yviiL  l*QWl©y  lAlexar^Lqrt*  i 
1010.  John  Le.qch- 


October  2nd. 

927.  Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
939.  El  kali  Adler  and  Francis 
Barber  Howell. 

956.  Charles  Goodyear. 

972.  James  George  Hunt. 

976.  John  Robinson. 

980.  Henry  BrieiTy. 

1000.  Thomas  Ilolfe. 

1072.  John  Sudbury  and  Alfred 
William  L insell. 

1114.  William  Edward  Newton. 
1134.  Robert  Taylor,  Rd.  Wors- 
wick,  and  John  Lovatt. 
1176.  William  Pickstone. 

1180.  Charles  Cowpcr. 

1226.  James  Anderson. 

1290.  Richard  Bennett. 

1 2'iij.  William  Smith.'” 

2002.  William  Edward  Newton. 
2002.  John  Clay. 

Or  tuber  tith. 

973.  John  Talbot  Pitman. 

977.  Edward  Finch. 

984.  Robert  Kanzow  Bowley. 

985.  Benjamin  Hinglcy  and  Sa- 

muel King  ley. 

989.  Edmund  JEdwarcjs  and  Ed- 
ward Beacher* 


'.  John  i.eactL.  > - Of)' 

1 1011.  John  Beech  and  Jo'lin  Wil- 
liams!: ili1. J.TftOS  li 
103G.  Tlios.  Richardson  aadilidiUJ- 
.John  Ja>per  Brovvcy,., . Ib 
1068.  James  I .iyne. 

1081.  Johnson  Hands. 

1126.  James  SharplcsT  < >0£;  v.'O1 
1 1 28.  Thomas  Burton  and  Simeon: 

i I*P5ph‘  „n  ...fin, 

1180.  Julien  Billiard. 

1330.  Peter  Ai-madd  le  CoWtede 
I'ontainQmoreau.  ■ tn.'iq  ji 
1615.  William  J)dward  Newton. 
1686.  Joseph  Ellis.  ‘ , 

1604.  Jas.  HeyWood  Whitehead.  ’ 
1723.  Edward  Vincent  Gardaitt.'* 
177?.  Jehu,  Henry  Joluiwtn,  Qy 

1963.  Fredoiick  Grach  ‘ 'Calvtnstf! 

and,Ginti:tes,)l.owe.  if  nr, 
2016.  JaraeaMall.  ■ ... 

2il97.  'fhorrias  likiStt.  ' 

6126.  Thbmas  Lawley. 

2131.  Alfred  Vincent  KeirtMcuv 
2131).  vyrn.,  jiyitig  llfllds^i'tJf.11(j 

Iiyoqf.  Dili  it. 

Patents  on  wjuon  tiie, Stamp  Dpty  oe  JB50;  DAE;  hRRN  Paid. 
September  30//;.  ,211s.  William  Tathaili.  !.•»•»*».' 

2145.  Thomas  Bennett,  2123,  William  M'jSau^ht.  ,1  fK.'S' 

2228.  Ernst  Gossnier.  Oc'oln  r ‘hid, 

October  Ur.  2131.  William  Pfecl  Ga*ultdn. 

2109.  ThomaB  Sheri  iff.  2140.  William  Bridges  Adams. 
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THE  WAVE  LINE  SYSTEM  OF  SHIPBUILDING. 

By  Thomas  Moy. 

The  following  paper  was  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  at  Dublin  : — 

There  are  many  practical  men  who  have  but  a vague 
idea  of  the  Wave  Line  System,  and  are  ignorant  of  any 
reason  why  it  is  to  be  preferred  ; and  the  late  Mr.  Marett, 
of  Southampton,  in  his  clever  work  on  Yacht  Building, 
says  of  the  wave  line  system  : “ I have  consulted  books, 
and  attended  lectures  by  the  eminent  originator  of  the 
system,  but  all  attempts  to  obtain  sufficient  information 
to  enable  me  to  construct  on  the  wave  principle  have 
been  most  unsuccessful;”  and  again,  he  says,  “This 
system  is  founded  on  no  theory  whatever,  and  merely 
amounts  to  an  artificial  plan  for  obtaining  tolerably  good 
water  lines,  and  until  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they 
are  the  best  that  can  be  designed,  any  constructor  should 
be  unwilling  to  fetter  himself  by  adopting  so  arbitrary  a 
system. 

A vessel  afloat  divides  a column  of  water  into  two 
parts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  keel.  If  we  can  discover 
the  best  movement  for  one  atom  of  one  of  these  portions 
at  a right  angle  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel  (from  A to 
B,)  commencing  at  the  stem  and  ending  at  the 
greatest  breadth,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose,— ^that  of  obtaining  the  best  form  of  entrance 
lines. 


As  I have  a dislike  to  the  term  resistance , I will  herein 
substitute  the  word  duty  instead. 

The  stems  of  most  vessels  at  the  load  water  line  are 
formed  with  an  angle,  the  more  acute  the  angle  the 
more  the  vessel  is  praised  as  being  a clipper;  but  there 
should  be  no  angle  here,  any  angle  at  the  stem  being  as 
detrimental  to  speed  as  the  same  angle  would  be  in  any 
other  part  of  the  entrance  line,  and  it  is  as  absurd  to 
have  an  angle  at  the  stem  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
shunt  a railway  locomotive  from  one  line  to  another  with 
the  junction  laid  down  at  an  angle  instead  of  a curve. 

The  crank,  in  machinery,  imparts  to  a reciprocating 
body  connected  therewith  the  most  perfect  motion  that 
can  be  obtained  where  a reciprocating  motion  is  required. 
This  motion  may  be  traced  throughout  creation  from 
the  motion  of  the  planets  to  the  smallest  pendulum : every 
circular  motion  may  be  resolved  into  a reciprocating 
motion,  and  the  pendulum  vibrates  as  though  controlled 
by  a crank.  This  motion  is  also  the  best  for  water, 
because  water  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  those  of 
solid  bodies  in  receiving  and  imparting  motion.  The  best 
motion  therefore  for  the  atom  of  water  from  A to  B is 
that  which  it  would  receive  if  connected  with  a crank  in 
motion,  the  supposed  crank  arm  being  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  vessel’s  beam,  and  the  connecting  rod  being  infinite. 
The  curve  necessary  to  produce  this  motion  is  called  the 
Wave  Line,  and  the  load  water  lines  of  the  vessels  Nos. 
2,  3,  4,  and  5,  in  the  plan,  are  formed  upon  this  curve  in 
its  integrity.  Any  attempt  to  hasten  the  motion  of  the 
atom  of  tvater  by  making  any  part  of  this  line  fuller  than 
it  is,  will  produce  a decrease  of  speed. 

Having  found  the  best  motion  to  be  imparted  to  this 
atom  of  water,  I will  now  describe  the  duty  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  5 vessels  shewn  in  the  drawing,  and  pro- 
ceed to  show  how  an  increase  of  speed  may  be  obtained 
to  an  almost  indefinite  extent. 


The.  whole  of  the  vessels  are  represented  as  40  feet 
beam.  The  bows  of  No.  2 being  100  feet  long;  No.  3, 
20Q  ; No.  4,  250.  Suppose  No.  2 of  100  feet  bow  to  come 
In  contact  with  an  atom  of  water  at  its  stem  while  going 
10  miles  an  hour  : it  pushes  this  atom  aside  20  feet  in 
seven  seconds  while  the  vessel  progresses  100  feet ; and 
suppose  it  does  this  with  200  horse  power.  No.  3 has  a 
bow  200  feet  long,  it  pushes  the  atom  of  water  aside  also 
20  feet  in  7 seconds,  .while  it  progresses  200  feet  or  20 
miles  an  hour.  No.  4,  has  a bow  250  feet  long,  and 
moves  the  atom  of  water  also  20  feet  in  7 seconds,  while 
it  progresses  250  feet  in  the  same  time  or  25  miles  an 
hour.  And  No.  5,  with  a bow  500  feet  long,  also  moves 
the  atom  of  water  20  feet  in  7 seconds,  while  it  progresses 
500  feet  in  the  same  time,  or  50  miles  an  hour.  And  if 
No.  1 moves  the  atom  of  water  20  feet  in  7 seconds,  it 
only  progresses  20  feet  in  the  same  time,  or  2 miles  an 
hour ; and  in  order  to  propel  the  latter  vessel  at  10  miles 
an  hour,  it  would  have  to  move  the  atom  of  water  5 
times  as  fast  as  No.  5 would  while  the  latter  vessel  is 
going  50  miles  an  hour;  or,  in  other  words,  if  No.  5 
coulefrtravel  at  250  miles  an  hour,  and  No.  1 at  10  miles 
an  hour,  they  would  both  be  moving  this  atom  of  water 
at  the  same  speed. 

And  now  as  to  the  power  required  for  each  of  these 
vessels.  Suppose  No.  2,  with  a bow  100  feet  long  and 
200  horse  power,  can  travel  at  10  miles  an  hour,  No.  3 
has  the  same  duty  to  perform  with  respect  to  the  atom 


1 of  water  while  going  20  miles  an  hour,  but  the  length, 
of  her  bow  is  double  that  of  No.  2,  therefore  she  must 
have,  double  power,  or  400  horse  power.  No.  4 turns 
the  column  aside  in  exactly  the  same  time  as  the  others, 
but  in  consequence  of  her  increased  length  and  greater 
duty,  must  have  50p  horse  power,  and  will  travel  25 
miles  an  hour;  and  No.  5 with  1000  horse  power  will 
travel  50  miles  an  hour,  her  bow  moving  the  column  of 
water  aside  20  feet  only  in  7 seconds  as  before,  while 
travelling  at  that  high  speed  ; while  No.  1 will  require 
20  horse  power  to  make  her  travel  2 miles  an  hour,  her 
duty  with  respect  to  the  column  of  water  being  as  before 

■ 20  feet  in  7 seconds,  but  the  length  of  her  bow  being 

I one-fifth  of  No.  2,  reduces  the.  necessary  power  to  one 

I fifth  of  No.  2. 

Most  men  would  believe  me.  If  Isay  that!  can  propel  No. 
1 at!  0 miles  an  hour  under  steam,  but  would  disbelieve  me 

I if  1 say  I can  propel  No.  5 at  50  miles  an  hour  ; yet  the 
latter  would  be  easy  and  the  former  almost  impossible. 

I have  chosen  the  word  duty  instead  of  resistance  because 
I think  the  latter  word  inapplicable.  I look  upon  the 
immersed  side  of  a vessel  as  a w1 * * * * * 7edge  which  has  a Certain 
duty  to  perform  in  a certain  time,  and  think  the  word 
duty  is  more  applicable  ; as  we  speak  of  steam  engines 
| doing  duty,  so  many  pounds  so  many  feet  high  per 
! minute.  By  lengthening  the  bow  it  has  more  time  in 
j which  to  perform  its  duty,  and  by  obeying  the  natural 
laws  of  motion  that  duty  is  reduced  to  a minimum. 
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As  to  the  economy  of  the  high  speeds  I have  mentioned  : 
I will  take,  as  an  example,  the  voyage  from  Dover  to 
Calais — say  20  miles.  No.  1 would  perform  this  voyage 
in  5 hours  with  an  80  horse  engine,  and  would  require 
30  cwts.  of  coals.  No.  2,  with  200  horse  power,  would 
perform  the  same  voyage  in  2 hours,  with  the  same  ex- 
penditure of  coals,  viz.  30  cwt.  To  drive  No.  2 over  in 
one  hour  would  require  800  horse  power,  and  consequently 
the  fuel  per  hour  would  be  increased  four-fold,  but  as  the 
voyage  would  be  but  one  hour  she  would  expend  twice 
the  fuel  in  performing  the  voyage  at  twice  the  speed,  viz., 
3 tons.  No.  3,  however,  would  need  only  400  horse  power 
to  enable  her  to  perform  the  voyage  in  one  hour,  her  ex- 
penditure of  coals  on  the  voyage  being  again  30  cwt. 
Thus  No.  3,  of  twice  the  size  of  No.  2,  can  perform  a 
voyage  twice  as  fast  as  No.  2 with  the  same  quantity  of 
fuel.  No  4,  with  engines  of  500  horse  power,  would 
travel  25  miles  an  hour,  and  perform  the  voyage  in  48 
minutes,  with  the  like  expenditure  of  fuel : 30  cwt.;  and 
No.  5 would  perform  the  same  voyage  in  24  minutes,  with 
the  same  30  cwt.  of  coals  and  1000  horse  power. 

In  the  above  calculations  I have  omitted  the  item  of 
friction,  and  I think  I may  safely  do  so,  as,  although  the 
amount  of  surface  increases  with  the  size,  the  friction 
per  square  foot  decreases  with  the  sharper  lines. 

In  “Dr.  Lardner’s  Railway  Economy,”  published  in 
1850,  the  following  remarks  relative  to  American  river 
steamers  occur:  “The  increase  of  the  dimensions  of 
these  vessels  has  been  attended  witli  greatly  augmented 
economy  of  fuel.  On  comparing  the  Hendrick  Hudson 
with  the  Troy,  it  has  been  found,  that  when  the  speed  of 
the  former  is  reduced  to  an  equality  with  the  latter,  the 
former  consumed  13  tons  of  coal  while  the  latter  consumed 
20  tons ; yet  the  displacement  of  the  Hendrick  Hudson 
is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  Troy.”  Again,  “ The  results 
of  their  performance  show  that  the  resistance  per  square 
foot  of  midship  section  is  not  perceptibly  increased  by  the 
increased  length  of  the  vessel,  and  the  consequently  in- 
creased surface  and  friction.  This  anomaly  has  not  been 
explained,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  increased  length  does 
not  diminish  the  effect  of  the  moving  power  in  any  per- 
ceptible degree.” 

The  Doctor’s  anomaly  I have  attempted  to  explain  in 
this  paper. 

Although  I have  given  certain  dimensions  to  my 
examples,  1 have  done  so  only  for  convenience  of  cal- 
culation, and  do  not  in  the  least  bind  myself  to  these 
figures, 

Lastly,  a few  words  on  experiments.  I have  atten- 
tively examined  in  the  British  Museum  the  experiments 
on  models  tried  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  Mr. 
Bland’s  experiments  on  the  forms' of  ships  and  boats.  I 
have  also  tried  a few  myself.  I find  that  if  small  models 
are  propelled  at  a great  speed,  in  proportion  to  their  size 
they  develope  the  advantages  of  the  wave  system’  but 
not  at  low  speeds;  the  water  requiring  a very  rapid 
oscillation  to  produce  a satisfactory  result.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  the  laws  which  govern  the  action  of  the 
pendulum  govern  all  bodies  capable  of  motion,  and  the 
diminutive  bow  of  a model  boat  easily  puts  in  motion  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  without  a hollow  water  line,  at  a 
low  speed,  and,  unfortunately,  does  not  furnish  sufficient 
evidence  for  guiding  us  in  the  formation  of  large  vessels. 
The  larger  the  vessel  is,  the  more  important  become  the 
sharp  lines,  though  the  reverse  of  this  has  obtained 
hitherto,  the  cutter  being  sharp  and  the  three-decker 
bluff  bowed. 

The  three  following  tables  are  added  to  illustrate  the 
subject.  Table  No.  1 shews  the  speed  at  which  each 
vessel  can  go  while  the  column  of  water  is  turned  aside 
at  the  speed  of  two  miles  an  hour.  Table  No.  2 shews 
the  speed  at  which  the  column  of  water  is  turned  aside 
while  all  the  vessels  are  going  10  miles  an  hour.  It  will 
be  noticed  how  the  speed  of  the  column  of  water  decreases 
with  the  relative  length  of  the  bow.  No.  1 has  an  im- 
mense duty  to  perform,  No.  2 her  full  duty,  and  the  rest 


decreasing  down  to  a mere  auxiliary  amount  of  horse - 
power.  Table  No.  3 shews  the  same  at  50  miles  an 
hour. 


No. 

Speed  in  miles  per 
hour. 

Speed  in  feet  per 
minute. 

Speed  of  the  atom 
of  water  in  miles 
per  hour. 

Ditto  in  feet  per 
minute. 

Length  of  how  in 
feet. 

Ilalfbeam  in  feet. 
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Table,  No.  2. 
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Table,  No.  3. 
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GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS  OF  ART.  i 

The  annual  distribution  of  the  national  medals  fob 
drawing  among  the  students  of  the  Schools  of  Art  bf  the 
United  Kingdom  took  place  in  the  Manchester  Town-hall 
on  Friday  evening,  the  9th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of 
Earl  Granville . The  exhibition  of  the  prize  designs  by  stu- 
dents in  all  the  schools  of  art  inthekiiigdom  had  previously 
been  opened  at  the  Manchester  School  of  Art.  The  Collec-' 
lection  comprised  upwards  of  five  hundred  specimens.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  prize  distribution  the  principal  room  Of 
the  Town-hall  was  completely  filled.  Earl  Granville’ 
was  accompanied,  as  the  deputation  from  London,  by  the' 
Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  M.P.,  Mr.  Redgrave,  and  Mr. 
Cole,  C.B.  On  the  platform  were  also  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  Mr.  W.  Dargan  (of  Dublin),  Mr.  Cheetham, 
M P.,  Mr.  It.  M.  Philips,  M.l’.,  Mr.  Joseph  Whitworth,1 
Mr.  W.  Fairbairn,  and  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  hav'd 
been  engaged  in  promoting  tire  Manchester  School  of 
Art  and  the  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures. 

Mr.  Edmund  Potter,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  Manchester  School  of  Art,  commenced  the  pro- 
ceedings by  explaining  that  the  drawings  which  Hid 
obtained  bronze  prize  medals  in  the  Schools  of  art  all 
over1  the  country  were  sent  up  to  London,  and  that  silver 
medals,  were  awarded  only  to  the  best  of  these.  ' 1 

Mr.  Redgrave  said,  Lord  Granville  had  desired  him 
to  explain  the  course  adopted  in  schools  of  design  or’ 
schools  of  art,  in  order  that  the  system  on  which  the 
awards'  of  that  evening  were  made  might  be  properly 
understood.  When  the  government  were  urged  to  take 
ii|)  the  question  of  instruction  in  art,  the  establishments 
called  Schools  of  Design,  as  first  instituted,  were  d'evhteu 
exclusively  to  the  instruction  of  mechanics  aiid  artisans,’ 
with  a view  to  improve  their  knowledge,  and  thereby  the 
manufactures  of  the  country.  But  it  was  very  soon 
found  that  this  was  taking  a very  limited  view  of  the 
matter.  It  was  necessary,  if  we  desired  to  improve  thi 
public  taste,  that  we  should  educate  all  classes,  ahd 
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especially  the  consumer,  who  was  to  purchase  the  articles 
manufactured,  as  well  as  the  designer  and  the  artisan, 
who  were  to  execute  them.  Consequently,  that  instruc- 
tion which  had  been  at  first  rigidly  confined  to  the 
artisan  classes,  was  opened  to  all  classes  who  chose  to 
parjaeipatein  it.  It  was  discovered,  almost  simultaneously, 
that  drawing,  if  properly  taught— the  elements  of  draw- 
ing, at  least- — exercised  a very  great  influence  on  general 
eduSation  ; that-  if  we  taught  a boy  drawing  it  enabled 
him  to  see  better,  to  compare  better,  and  to  have  a better 
sChse-of  things -altogether  than  he  would  have  by  the 
mere-rotedearning  which  had  previously  been  in  practice. 
He  would  speak  a little  of  the  general  intentions  of  the 
government  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  elements  of  art  generally.  A system  had 
beeh  adopted  by  which  education  was  now  given  in  all 
schools  for  the  poor,  and  so  given  that  any  town  in  the 
kingdom  might  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  receive 
this  instruction.  Any  town  which  chose  to  take  the 
trouble  of  registering  500  students,  or  1 per  cent,  of  the 
population,  who  were  willing  to  pay  Gd.  for  instruction 
for  one  year  in  drawing,  might  have  a master  recom- 
mended who  wptild  undertake  for  that  small  sum  the  in- 
struction of  those  500  children  for  one  year,  giving  them 
one  lesson  per 'week.  The  State  further  undertook  to 
test  this  instruction,  to  see  that  it  was  soundly  earried'on', 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  send  an  inspector  down, 
and  by  means  of  papers,  from  which  there  was  no  escape, 
would-axamine  those  boys  who  chose  to  -come  up  for  ex- 
amination. And.  io  iir.lr.ee  them  to  come  up,  a small 
prize  wasigiven  to  every  successful  child,  the  prize  being 
of  materials  that  would  assist  him  in  the  further  pro- 
gress of  his  art  instruction.  Moreover,  to  give  the  mas- 
ter! an  inducement j.  for  every  boy  who  received  such  a 
prize  a small  payment  was  made  on  his  behalf  to  the 
master,  which  was  in  aid  of  the  mere  6d.  he  had  to  pay 
for  the  twelvemonth's  instruction.  Those  who  might 
visit  the  exhibition  of  the  prize  drawings  during  the  week 
would  find,  arndfig  the  othekworki  of  aft,  a copy  of  the 
paper  given  tothe  boy.  by  the  inspector  when  lie  came  to 
e^arqine  him,  .It  was  executed,  in  presence  of  the  inspec- 
tor, in  a given  time,  and  by  every  bqy  at  the  same  time; 
It  consisted  both  in,  free  hand  drawing,  to  educate  his 
eye -to  ( precis^  imitation  and  appreciation,  , and  His  hand 
to:  power,  and  also  a little  way  in  those  scientific  princi- 
ples, siiclij  as, the  nature.- of  , geometry  and  perspective, 
which . enabled,  him  to  see- tlie  relation  of  things  to  one 
another,  Tire  prizes  were,  .also  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  yisitors,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  although  they 
were,  all  of  ,a  valuable  nature,  and  spell  as  the  boy,  could 
not.  very  well  obtain  for  himself,  the  examination  papers 
were.,  such  as  would  absolutely  test  the  progress  lie  had 
made.  This,  education,  therefore-,  was  open  especially 
to  the  lower  classes,  and  to, all  who  chose  to  come  up 
a.nd  tpjSjfc  their  powers,  and . ^ee,  whether  they  were 
really  profiting  by  the  instruction  given  to  them.  It 
was  open  to  any  one  else,  besides  those  who  received 
instruction  from  the  masters  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  if  they  succeeded  thejr  would  obtain  the 
prizes,,  although,  if  the  master  who  instructed  them 
wqs , not  appointed  by  the  Government,  he  did  not 're- 
ceive the  reward.  This  formed  what  was  called  the 
first  grade,  and  it  was  an  extremely  valuable  part  of 
public  . education,  not  only  male  hut  female.  A bronze 
medal  .was  given  as  a prize  to  all  those  who  were  most 
successful  in  these  prescribed  examples.  These  bronze 
medals  were  given  at  the  local  competition.  Only  30 
could  be:  given  in  any  school,  and  it  must,,  he  very 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Manchester  to  know  that 
their  school  had  this  year  the  whole  number  of  these 
lo.cal.  medals,  while  it  was  the  only  school  throughout 
the  kingdom  that  had  thus  distinguished  itself.  Thpse 
drawings  were  again  gathered  together  in  one  place — 
on  this  occasion  it  was  in  London, — and  two  of  our  most 
eminent  artists,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  and  Mr.  Maclise, 
had  assisted  him  (Mr.  Redgrave)  in  making  the  j 


award  again  upon  these  prize  drawings,  100  national 
medals  being  permitted  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
schools  in  the  country,  in  such  proportions  as  they 
might  happen  to  fall  upon  the  various  schools. 
It  was  these  national  medals  that  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed that  evening.  He  very  much  regretted  that 
they  were  not  able  that  evening  to  give  the  students 
the  medal  itself,  which  would  be  a very  handsome  one. 
In  endeavouring  to  give  them  the  very  best  work  of  art 
that  could  be  obtained,  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  the 
most  eminent  artists,  and  the  artist  on  this  occasion  hap- 
pened to  be  a foreigner.  He  hoped  that  on  future  occa- 
sions English  art  would  stand  well  enough  to  produce, 
its,  own  medals,  hut  on  this  occasion  the  medal  would  be 
the  work  of  M.  Veehte,  whose  works  stood  forth  pre- 
eminent in  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,  among  them 
being  that  wonderful  shield  which  was  the  admiration  of 
all  the  civilised  world,  and  which  was  now  in  the  Man- 
chester Exhibition.  M.  Yechte  was  engaged  to  give 
them  one  of  the  finest  medals  he  could  produce,  and  said 
he  was  using  all  his  efforts  to  produce  one  of'  his  choicest 
works.  On 'this  occasion  each  prizeliolder  would  receive 
a certificate,  and  they  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  the 
delay  when  they  saw  how  beautiful  their  medal  would 
be  when  it  was  ready  for  distribution.  He  would  merely 
add,  to  sum  up  all  that  was  endeavouring  to  be  done, 
that,  in  addition  to  various  aids  to  instruction,  which 
were  valuable  to  all,  the  Central  Department  in  London, 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  was  now  making 
efforts  to  render  all  that  it  possessed  available  and  fruit- 
ful in  the  provinces.  They  had  been  enabled  to  collect 
a most  valuable  library  of  art,  an  especial  library  of  art ; 
and,  under  very  simple  conditions,  these  valuable  works, 
far  too  important  to  be  bought  by  individuals,  and  hardly 
likely  to  be  bought  by  provincial  towns  even,  since  they 
were  many  of  them  rare  and  not  often  in  the  market- — ■ 
these  works  were  lent,  by  a sort  of  circulating1  library 
process,  to  the  various  schools  of  art  for  a short  period, 
\vit.h  constant  changes.  Moreover,  all  that  they  got  in 
their  purchases for  the  museum  at  South  Kensington  was 
also  circulated  in  the  same  way.  All  that  was  being 
done  was  not  done  with  the  view  of  educating  artists, 
No  doubt  artists  would  come  out  of  such  education,  hut 
this  education  was  given  with  a view  to  produce  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  art  and  a right  taste  in  matters 
of  art.  He  should  be  pardoned  for  addressing  one  word, 
to  the  numberof  students  who  were  before  him , and  who, 
he  knew,  had  all  been  looking  at  that  great  exhibition, 
lie  could  not  help  saying  to  them  that  there  was  one 
striking  fact  observable  throughout  the  works  in  that 
exhibition.  They  would  say,  perhaps,  it  was  a low  fact 
he  was, going  to  remark  to  them,  hut  it  was  one  very 
valuable  for  them  to  notice,  and  it  was  the  amount  of 
loving  labour  that  there  was  throughout  all  the  works 
in  that  exhibition.  They  could  not  see  a first-class 
work  anywhere  that  had  been  done  without  labour,  and 
that  labour  not  mere  labour,  but  loving  labour  ; and  if 
they  would  achieve  excellence  and  eminence  it  was  only 
through  this  labour  they  could  succeed.  Not  that  they 
were,  to  rest  in  labour,  hut  that  labour  should  wait  upon 
the  higher  qualities  of  the  artist.  Let  them  not  think 
they  could  do  it  slightly  and  easily,  for  it  was  no  easy 
thing— it  was  life-long;  and  if  they  wanted  to  rise  from 
mere  education  in  the  elements  of  art  to  he  artists,  he 
was  quite  sure  they  must  be  life-long  students. 

After  an  address  from  Lord  Granville,  tire  names  of 
tlie  prizeholders  were  called  over  by  Mr.  Cole,  and  the 
certificates  of  their  claim  to  the  medal  were  presented 
to  them  in  succession  by  his  lordship. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  M.P.,  then  addressed 
the  meeting,  which  concluded  by  passing  votes  of  thanks 
to  the  President  of  the  Council  and  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Committee  on  Education. 


ess 
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CONTINENTAL  ART  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  circular  intimation  of  the  commencement  of  the 
sessional  courses  in  Architecture  and  Construction  at 
University  College,  On  the  13th  i list.,  Professor  Donald- 
son says, — 

“ In  a short  visit  that  I have  recently  made  to  Belgium 
and  the  Rhenish  Provinces  of  Prussia,  I have  been  much 
struck  with  the  ample  provisions  made  by  the  Govern- 
ments generally  of  those  countries,  and  by  the  local 
municipalities,  to  provide  the  mean's  of  artistic  instruc- 
tion for  all  classes. 

“ An  earnest  and  intelligent  spirit  of  enterprise  is 
moving  all,  particularly  in  Belgium,  to  perfect  themselves 
in  every  branch  of  manufacturing  productions  and  works 
of  art.  They  are,  therefore,  making  corresponding  pro- 
gress in  their  endeavours  to  equal  and  even  to  surpass 
other  nations. 

“Antwerp,  Ghent,  Liege,  Brussels,  and  Dusseldorff, 
has  each  its  well-appointed  schools,  with  first-rate  pro 
fessors  in  all  branches,  and  directors  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence. At  Antwerp  there  are  1,300  (!!!)  pupils  iu  tl>e 
Art  Schools,  preparing  to  carry  the  fruits  of  their  teach- 
ing and  studies  into  the  active  purposes  of  after  life,  and 
who  are  distributed  throughout  the  various  productive 
classes  of  the  community;  some  to  be  devoted  to  the 
higher  objects  of  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engrayyi's, 
or  carvers  ; others  contributing  to  the  embellishment  add 
refinement  of  the  manufacturing  industries,— all  tending 
to  elevate  the  taste. 

“ I venture  to  call  attention  to  these  striking  facts! 

“ Architecture,  also,  is  there  very  thoroughly  taught 
in  all  its  branches,  and  young  'men  are  rising  up  who 
pursue  an  active,  zealous  training,  to  fit  them  for  a future 
successful  career.” 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PRO- 
MOTION OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
at  Birmingham  on  Monday  evening  lasts-  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Lord  Brougham.  In  opening  the  proceedings 
his  lordship  said 

As  many  were  here  present  besides  the  promoters 
of  the  plan,  it  seemed  proper  to  set  forth  the  views 
with  which  it  had  been  proposed,  and  the  advantages 
expected  to  result  from  its  adoption.  Let  it  not  be 
thought  that  their  attention  was  called  to  positions  too 
general  or  too  elementary.  If  human  knowledge  was 
divided  into  two  great  branches,  the  science  which  dealt 
with  abstract  truths,  and  the  science  which  treated  of  real 
existences — matterand  mind,  or  natural  andmoral  science 
— of  these  the  latter  and  most  important  related  either 
to  man  as  an  individual  or  as  a member  of  the  com- 
munity, and  this  or  the  political  and  social  branch  was 
most  eminently  deserving  of  attentive  study;  Although 
very  few  men  were  or  could  be  students  of  mental  science, 
the  bulk  of  mankind  were  and  must  ever  be  political  ob- 
servers. The  operations  of  their  own  minds  scarcely  at 
any  time  engaged  their  attention  ; but  the  actions  of  the 
government,  the  habits  and  proceedings  of  the  people, 
the  conduct  of  other  nations,  their  fortunes  and  their 
fate,  formed  the  daily  subjects  of  reflection  with  persons 
of  even  an  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence  in  every  civi- 
lised country,  and  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  those 
living  under  rulers  who  prohibi  ted  all  open  discussion . For 
cultivating  this  branch  of  science,  too,  there  were  mani- 
fest and  peculiar  facilities.  The  facts  on  which  it  rested 
were  more  plain  and  tangible  than  those  which  formed 
the  ground  of  moral  philosophy  in  its  other  departments. 
The  accumulation  and  distribution  of  public  wealth  ; the 
prosperity  or  sufferings  of  the  people;  the  quiet  or  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country;  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge by  education  : the  moral  improvement  of  different 
classes;  the  administration  of  the  law  and  its  influence 
upon  thehabits  of  the  community ; the  benefit  which  might 


result  from  individual  exertions  unconnected  with’fh'fe- 
state;  the  increased  efficiency  Of1  siKhvetiertionshwheA 
made  by  bodies  of  men  ; the  just  limits  taf  publics hltet^ 
ference  with  private  concerns:  whether  for  encouragement 
or  repression ; the  duties  of  the  state  im  respect  tomnder-b 
taking  works  beyond  the  power  of  individual 'entetqvffeb;'' 
and  the  limits  of  those  duties ; the  right  and-expediency  i 
of  public  interference  with  the  'authority >oplthe  cOfllfhet  ' 
of  parents — these  were,  matters  - of  distinct  ;'©bSei’V£fii>Miw 
and  connected  with  facts  so  as  for  Hie 
of  exact  calculation.  When  the  paramount  impondnae 
of  moral  and  political  science  was , regarded / and  tlfe  faCL" 
lities  for  its, cultivation,  from  the  nature  of>  the, evjdCncer' 
it  rests  on,  were  duly  considered, lait  hadlstnicli  db&ei'Mbrs 
whose  efforts  were  directed  towards  human^trfpriewmbitlf 
as  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  tlife  course  -’Shwid  iibfr 
have  been  taken  here  which  had  pFovedsBomdbaittegeotasf 
in  assisting  the  progress  of  inquiry  in- that  odfltetf  grtA"# 
department  of  knowledge— natural  philosophy1;  aM'thdy 
had  strongly  recommended  the  plan  ef  -as.semhlitrg'  toh 
gather  occasionally,'  perhaps  periodically,  the  vauJOimfiMO 
dividuals  and  bodies  whose  attention  was  (tevoted'fc  fte 
ascertainment,  illustration,'  and  'generaLekppsiUbFW 
moral  and  political  doctrines.  It  was  very  possible1  that* 
in  the  end  this  object  might  be  attained,  iindtHa't-thiS 
association  might  bear  as  wide fi- relation  to  mora'ldHd'gdlF 
tical  science  asth©  British  Association,  which  had  twW  Vd&>' 
in  successful  action  for  considerably  more  than  ahidEtffep 
of  a century,' does  to  mathematical  and  pOlitleulStiep^e; 
At  present,  however,  a metre  limitediview  wald  t^tenF'-Iv 
was  proposed  that  fiverof  the, most  imporJtafit)ffi>afibh^%ff 
moral  and  political  inquiry  should  Mi  singled 'butt^hdsb’' 
which  especially  formed  the-  portals-  of  social  icteffcfebH 
comprehending  the. plans  both  in  their  details  andindte 
principles  -that  should  govern1  theffi  for  i 
improvement  and  securing  the  stability!  afU heWbuial 
system,  correcting  the. faults,  and'  supplying-  file"1  detects 
of  our  institutions  upon  sound,  rational;  a-M*  tetrtperat'd 
views,  and  rendering  desperate  aU  attempts ■ Sifter : .to 
cheek  the  .progress  of  improvement.,  orto  gratify  thevtlel 
desires  of  those  who  would  destroy  rather)  than 'tlthefid1:' 
in  a word,  steering  the  middle,  course  between  :tSv0SC0\vhti 
regarded  all  change  as  pernicious;  and-  those1  whont  '-ffd 
change  would  satisfy.  But.  if  their  subjects  we  re®!) 'suite 
measure  limited,  the  scope  of  their,  deliberations  wdi 
anything  rather  than  narrow  ; it  embraced  the'gtxia'fefet 
temporal  interests  of  mankind.  In  the  fi rst rank,1  indeed 
at  the  head  of  the  whole,  must  be  deservedly' pldced 
jurisprudence  and  the  amendment  of  the  law—1 ijUfifepWH- 
deuce,  described  by  Burke  as  the  pride  of  the  llumawln- 
tellect,  and  with  all  its  defects,  redundancies;  error&tuiiPte 
collected  reason  of  ages,  combining  the-  pripciplbs^otf 
original  justice  with  the  infinite  variety  -ftf- 
cerns.  But  among  those  redundancies  and  errOrS'd’hry 
many  were  almost  of  necessity  the  growth  Of  Ruffe;  the 
great  innovator.  Lord  Bacopsaid  thatiteharfggdVthoitgit 
slowly,  even  imperceptibly,  yet.surely  and  without.’&ny 
intermission,  the  circumstances  of  society;  while-  al'W- 
lucfance,  grounded  on  a wholesome  dread- of  rosh  alters1 
tiou,  but  carried  oftentimes  to  excess,  hindered1  nsfrem 
adapting  our  laws  to  the  new  state  of  lthihgis,,'and1%hlfe 
made  the  retention  of  the  old  rule  occasion  the' 'Very 
shock,  the  very  violence,  whioh  it  was  wished' 'to  avert, 
as  the  steersman,  too  anxious  to  avoid  the  stream  might 
be- stranded  on  its  bank.  It  was  impossible  to  make  any 
arrangement  of  even  the  subordinate  branches  hf  a 'gtestt 
subject  which  should  keep  each  entirely  separate  tVoWr-tte 
rest, (because  all  were  so  related -as  to  run  into'cad* 'Otter. 
Thus  the  repression  of  crime  and  tho  reformation  Of -©$- 
fenders  were  intimately  connected  with  jurisprudence' iflfld 
could  not  be  fully  considered  in  one  point  of  viewg'llt 
least,  apart  from  the  preventive  operation  of  the- law  for 
punishing  crimes,  and  the  provisions  for  detecting  thetW; 
the  i two.  great  departments  of  oi  i m ii  ml  jurisprudciwjei, 
penalty  and  police,  being  the  third.  But  Uiueh 'repined 
to  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  offences 
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and  the  reformation  of  offenders,  entirety  independent  of 
these,  three  branches  of  the  criminal  law.  Again,  there 
wswitho  great  sazlgect  of  education  ; its  broad  foundations 
Wpre;  connected  with  the  department  just  adverted  to — 
the. proven tiv®| and  reformatory  system.  Yet,  whatever 
related' to  in'stouetion,  the  planting  of  schools  and  train- 
ing, .of  > teachers,  the  methods  of  instructing,  the  care  of 
children,  independent  ofimparting  the  kind  of  knowledge 
wbieh  wjas  termed  learning,  the  limits  within  which  the 
State,  might  safely  act  for  encouraging  education,  the 
light  er, even  the  duty  of  the  state  to  enforce  the  acquire- 
ment of;  good  habits  and  useful  information,  while  it 
severely'  punished  for  the  certain  consequences  of  the 
want  of  them— theseimportant  matters  blight  be  handled 
as  a.  separate  branch  of  inquiry  without  breaking  in  on  the 
other  department.  Perhaps  the  great  subject  of  sanitary 
policy  stood  more  in  a state  of  separation  than  any  of  those 
which  had  been  mentioned,  but  that  it  was  truly  isolated 
eouldinot  be  a tiinned.  Education  had  no  little  bearing 
upon  . satire, of  its  essential  questions,  the  action  of  govern- 
ment upon  others,  police  most  materially  upon  some, 
a,nd  jthg , positive:  laws. respecting  health — both  those  for 
regulating  foreign  commerce  and  those  relating  to  tire 
home , trade— were  -intimately  connected  with  Several 
parts  of- the  subject.  It  might,  nevertheless, 1 be  consi- 
dered that  much  more  depended  under  this  head  upon 
individuals  acting  separately  or  in  bodies  than  upon 
iiithcr  the  enactment  or  the  execution  of  theTaw  : the 
very  important  head  1 of  social  economy,  on  the  other 
hand,. was  the  one  most  of  all  connected  with  all  the 
sister  departments  ; and- it  would  not  be  easy  to  over-rate 
the  magnitude  of  the  several  subjects  which  fell  under 
this  head.  But  it  was  by  no  means  hard  to  point  out  its 
connection  with  problems  the  most  delicate  and  of  most 
difficult  solution,  such  as  those  of  tracing  the  line  which 
separates  the  province:  of  the  .lawgiver  from  that  of  the 
community  and  its  members,  and  fixing  the  point  at  which 
the  state  interference  ought  to  stop.  The  difficulty 
Which  had  been  found  in  endeavouring  to  make  a logical 
divbtfin  .of  the  various  departments  of  inquiry,  arose 
from  that. tf uth,>  so  undeniable  in  itself,  and  so  happy  in 
its  consequences,  the  intimate  connexion  that  subsisted 
amongst  all  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  inquiries  which 
touch  the  interests  of  mankind;  It  was  manifest. That 
they  were  talcing:  a right,  in  some  sort  a necessary  course 
in  bringing  together  those  who  chiefly  devote  themselves 
to  promote  these  inquiries,  and  to  measures  connected 
with  social  improvement ; and  this  position  appeared  to 
rest  upon  most  solid  grounds,  both  from  considerations 
common  to  all  joint  undertakings,  and  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  subject  itself.  Of  the  former  description 
was  the  great  advantage  which  must  accrue  from  the 
mutual  help  afforded  to  one  another  as  fellow-labourers 
in  the  same  cause ; the  increased  efficacy  thus  given  to 
the  efforts  of  each:  the  lights  struck  out  by  full  discus- 
sion, with  the  valuable  suggestions  thus  produced— the 
experience,  the  reflections  of  each  individual  being  made 
as  it  were  common  -to  all;  the  security  against  error  by 
timely  examination  of  each  plan  before  its  author’s  pre- 
posSe.-sions  had  been  too  deeply  rootod,  and  before  he  had 
been  committed  to  its  details  ; the  authority  given  to 
proposals  ultimately  and  after  mature  deliberation  per- 
severed in,  even  if  not  sanctioned  by  the  consent  oi 
others ; the  influence  which  might  be  acquired  in 
various  ways  when  that  sanction  had  been  declared. 
These  advantages  attended  all  such  unions,  and  might 
be  cited' in  .favour  of  any  combined  operations,  whatever 
was  the  nature  of  the  subject.  But  there  was  a pecu- 
liar expediency— it  might  rather  be  said  necessity— for 
such  a common  or  united  action  when  a great  variety  of 
opinion  was  likely  to  exist  upon  matters;  possibly  no  uni- 
versal concurrence  upon  all  the  particulars  of  any  one. 
Placing  all  prejudices  arising  from  diversity  of  political 
party  or  religious  sect  entirety  out  of  view,  and  assuming 
every  person  to  be  inspired  with  the  pure  and  single  de- 
-sire  of  performing  his  duty  towards  the  community,  it 


was  still  unavoidable  that  men  should  view  the  same 
subject  in  different  lights,  and  that  the  absence  of  such 
standards  from  demonstration  or  experiment,  as  the 
reasoners  on  other  sciences  could  appeal  to,  should  create 
doubts  and  introduce  diversities  of  opinion.  In  some 
cases  these  differences  would  yield  to  full  discussion,  but 
in  not  a few  instances  they  would  remain  ; and  here  was 
precisely  the  inestimable  advantage  of  such  a union  as 
theirs.  Thatdiscussion  and  explanation  might  often  remove 
the  grounds  of  dissent  was  undeniable  ; but  itmightoften 
happen  that,  after  all,  the  difference  of  opinion  would 
continue  ; and  there  were  no  doubt  subjects  that  involved 
principles  on  which  men  of  great  sagacity  and  good  in- 
formation might'  conscientiously  take  different,  even 
opposite  views.  Thus  it  was  of  incalculable  importance 
that  those  points  upon  which  they  were  agreed  should  be 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  the  measures  approved  re- 
garding which  no  material  difference  existed,  or  (which 
was'  only  another  form  of  the  same  proposition,)  the  mea- 
sures be  so  modified  by  mutual  concession  on  the  con- 
troverted grounds,  as  that  what  all  approved  should  be 
adopted.  Such  a wise  and  most  useful  proceeding  im- 
plied no  abandonment  of  principle,  because  nothing  was 
more  common  than  the  instance  of  the  same  practical 
course  being  witli  entire  consistency  pursued,  whichever, 
of  two  conflicting  doctrines  might  be  held  the  sounder. 
Upon  the  beneficial  effects  of  united  action  in  its  different 
applications  he  could  venture  to  speak  from  an  experience 
of  some  duration  and  considerably  varied.  His  lordship 
then  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  the  "advantages  which 
had  resulted  from  combination  in  the  case  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  that  for 
Promoting  the , Amendment  of  the  Law,  and  then,  re- 
ferred to  the  recent  educational  conference  in  London. 
Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  present  association,  ho 
went  on  to  say;  that  some  of  their  inquiries  no  doubt  re- 
garded subjects  which  did  not  fall  within  the  province 
either  of  those  who  made  or  those  who  administered  the 
laws.  Among  others,  some  in  which  interference  would 
be  hurtful,  whether  of  government  or  of  parliament,  now, 
but  in  other  cases  where  there  could  not,  and  where  there 
should  not,  be  such  action,  their  labours  might  be  sup- 
plemental to  the  state.  But  when  they  were  only  ancil- 
lary; when  by  preparing  measures,  by  explaining  them, 
by  recommending  them  to  the  community,  or  it  might 
be  by  stimulating  the  legislature  to  adopt  them  ; far 
from  any  jealousy  of  their  exertions  being  reasonably 
entertained,  they  were  eminently  entitled  not  only  to 
acceptance  but  to  favour.  Nothing  of  party,  nothing  of 
what  was  termed  political,  except  in  the  good  sense  of 
the  phrase,  could  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  functions 
of  their  body;  while  men  of  all  opinions,  and  shades  of 
opinion,  were  united  in  the  good  work  which  never  could 
arouse  any  feeling  unfriendly  to  the  established  order  of 
things  in  this  free  and  happy  country — while  no  dis- 
respect would  ever  be  shown  towards  the  very  different 
institutions  of  other  countries— while  the  sound  view  was 
taken  that  those  institutions  might  probably  he  suited  to 
their  diversity  of  circumstances — while  the  want  of  all 
constitutional  government  in  some  countries,  and  the 
excess  of  popular  interference  in  others,  might  neither  pro- 
voke our  pity  nor  our  envy,  persuaded  as  we  all  were  that 
our  own  system  protects  us  at  once  from  military  power, 
and  from  the  rule  of  the  irresponsible  multitude. 
The  inestimable  blessing  of  this  security  was  due  to  our 
well  balanced  constitution;  and  the  change,  as  it  was 
called  by  some,  the  renovation,  by  others,  effected  of  late 
years  had  certainty  been  attended  with  one  consequence 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  their  present  deliberations.  It 
could  not  he  denied  that  the  representation  of  so  many 
places  by  members  of  local  influence  had,  with  many  most 
important  advantages,  one  material  drawback.  Local 
interests  were  well  represented,  as  they  ought  to  he,  for 
any  system  would  be  most  imperfect  which  made  the 
wants  and  the  wishes  of  each  place  merge  in  those  of  the 
whole  community.  But  it  was  undeniable  that,  with 
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some  distinguished  exceptions,  the  general  result  was, 
the  confining  men’s  cares  to  their  immediate  constitu- 
encies in  discharging  their  parliamentary  duties.  In  the 
theory  of  the  constitution,  beyond  all  doubt,  as  in  the 
contemplation  of  law.  they  represented  the  whole  country, 
and  were  to  consult  its  interests.  But  practically,  and 
in  fact,  they  were  too  apt  to  regard  themselves  as  repre- 
senting the  place  that  returned  them,  and  this  unavoid- 
ably- led  to  confining  their  views  .within  narrow  bounds, 
and  to  the  neglect  of  measures  of  a catholic  description. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  any  help  the  Association  could 
offer  in  this  direction  would  assuredly  be  well  received 
by  all  well-intentioned  representatives  of  the  people,  as 
it  would  be  honestly  and  frankly,  but  respectfully  offered. 
But  hopes  were  cherished  by  many  zealous  friends  of  a 
progressive  policy,  that  some  improvement  might  be  in- 
troduced into  our  parliamentary  system  which  should 
add  to  the  representative  body  a class  chosen  by  consti- 
tuents of  scientific  and  literary  acquirements,  and  other 
persons  of  liberal  education.  This  plan  had  been  strongly 
recommended  by  eminent  men  of  all  parties,  including 
those  who  had  presided  in  the  Commons  (Lords  Eversley 
and  Dunfermline).  It  might  be  justly  observed  that  the 
existence  of  such  a class  of  members  would.,  to  a certain 
degree,  impair  the  force  of  the  argument  grounded  upon 
the  prevalence  of  local  influence  over  the  opinion  and 
the  conduct  of  cur  representatives,  one  of  the  main 
reasons  in  support  of  the  proposed,  improvement  being  its 
tendency  to  give  the  Legislature  the  aid  of  counsels  more 
free  from  the  influence  of  local  prejudice.  But  the  bulk 
of  our  representatives  would  still  be  subject  to  that,  .influ- 
ence, and  it  was  unquestionable  that  even  those  who 
were  not  biassed  by  the  wishes  of  constituents,,  were 
under  local  influence,  arising  from  another, source,  from 
their  connection  with  the  place,  by  residence,,  birth,  or 
profession.  Hence  there  was  an  additional  ground  for 
highly  estimating  the  importance  of  such  inquiries  as 
should  be  undertaken  by  those  who  were  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  social  improvement  in  its  main  branches, 
and  to  devising  and  adopting  means  to  assist  its  pro- 
gress. Nor  let  the  importance  he  lightly  considered  ot 
diffusing  among  the  various  classes  of  the  community 
the  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  which  their  inquiries 
would  be  directed,  and  which,  though  all  were  alike 
interested  in  them,  yet  were  by  no  means  sufficiently 
understood  or  estimated  at  their  just  value  by  the  bulk 
of  mankind.  The  slowness  with  which  the  humbler 
classes  improved  themselves  in  different  branches  of 
science;  and,  indeed,  their  reluctance  to  undergo  the 
labour  of  studying  them,  had  been  often  lamented,  but 
without  exciting  the  least  surprise  in  those  who  duly 
considered  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the  attempts 
that  had  been  made  for  so  many  years  to  over- 
come such  obstacles,  and  effect  the  more  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  the  necessity  had  been  too  mitch’ over- 
looked of  beginning  with  the  upper  classes  of  society. 
When  these  were  well  imbued  with  the  taste  for  acquir- 
ing knowledge  they  had  a natural  tendency  to  make 
those  in  other  ranks  partake  of  the  same  great  benefits. 
It  was  not  that  the  whole  or  even  the greater  part  of  one 
class  would  become  educated,  but  some  would  lie  inspired 
with  the  desire,  not  more  benevolent  than  wise,  of  bearing 
the  torch  to  the  regions  still  without  those  lights  which 
they  themselves  enjoyed.  This  was  sound  and  useful 
instruction,  propagated  by  a sure  and  rational  pro'cesSi 
Knowledge  thus  diffused,  but  especially  knowledge  of 
social  interests,  rights,  and  duties,  even  more  than  the 
firm  and  temperate  distribution  of  justice  itself,  possessed 
the  great,  the  cardinal  value  of  ensuring  the  stability  of 
the  social  system.  It  was,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
day,  in  the  very  greatest  degree  conservative,  and  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  phrase.  But  its  diffusion  hail  an- 
other and  most  happy  tendency ; it  led  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  system,  because  it  inspired  all  classes  with 
t he  desire  of  promoting  measures  shown  to  be  safe  as  well 
as  effectual — in  a word,  wholesome  reforms.  Nor  could 


anything  be  more  groundless  than  the,  fears  of  progress ; 
entertained  by  some — affected  by  more.  It  was, Jo,  truth p ; 
ignorance  continued,  not  knowledge  adyanced,,;  which 
they  had  to  fear — nay,  which,  when  we,  came,  to. an 
planation  with  them,  they  really  diddjegr.  jvoQtrlewflBi 
was  power  ; but  its  natural  ally  it-he  fp^ndly  pcnyejr  , 
of  virtue,  with  which  its, dominion  was.wiRingly.sharej,, 
This  was  above  all  true  of  the  knowledge  which  t])gy. 
would  seek  to  impart.  If  any  one,  yves  still,  alapmedat 
the  force  which  the,  people  seemed  to  gain  when  their- 
faculties  were  expanded  by  cultivation,  let,  them  i;eeollcct,v 
that  this  happy  process could  not  be  continuqd,aj)d  further. 
knowledge  acquired,  without  a new  ^epurjty  being  giveo.- 
by  that  very  increase  of  knowledge,  against  the  delusion? 
and  the  excesses  from  which  the  peace,  of  the,  cpmmuuijiy  , 
had  most  to  fear.  Knowledge  was  both  power  ,aiulsafety  , r 
though  safety  was  not  what  they, alone  expjeqtedi'illmyit 
confidently  looked  higher.  Undaunted, by  the  rgpisitapiee 
of  adversaries,  undismayed  by  the  obstructions  which 
the  bias  of  prejudice,  or The’  eonfficts  dFiaction,  or  the 
strife. of  controversy,  raised  to  impede  or  tp  spgjal,- 

progress,  its  friends  lifted  up  their  view  to  the  loftier 
heights  where  religious  arid  moral1  truth  sheds  alt'  CfierHal 
light.  Piercing  the  darkness ; tof  ignoriinete  that'khrhudS  * 
our  region,  the  mists  of  doubt  that  obscure;  the1 6tbriiisjof 
passion  that  vex,  the1  instinct  of  Kelfishupsfe  thfetlfillil'ls-1 
another,  the1  eye  loved  to  repose  on  that!bri’ght*Snnji«it!'( 
where1  the  same  beams  dispel  all  doubt  troiti  our'PpvnidrVs ' 
towards  God,  and  warm  our  benevolent'. fWtflMgs 1 tdW&WlB ‘ 1 
men—1  j jl  ' tnaupeenoo  odi  bur, 

“ As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form,  "U  1 ' '.J 1 J> 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midday 'lhhve’s ‘stirrhl  p1'1  :llt 
Though  round  its  breast  the’ rolling  doltth  arc  spread,1  1 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.”  1 1,1  .hot twin 

The  assembly  was  afterwards  . ack1$ss6d'  by  Lora1 
John  Bussell,  who  moved  a resolution  to  the  effect  that ' 
the  Association  be  now  formed.  This  was’  secdfldecl  b.V 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowpcr ; supported  by  Mr”.  O.  M.  Hill, 
Q.C.,  and  carried. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Lord  Broiigham,  and  ’briefly 
knowledged  ; after  which  the  meeting  dispensed  1 


ARTESIAN  WELLS  IN  TIIE  DESERT. 

The  Moniteur  Algerian  brings  an  interesting  repoi't  on 
the  newly  bored  Artesian  wells  in  the, Sahara  Desert,  in 
the  province  of  Constantine.  The  first  well  was  bppeq 
in  the  Oasis  of  Oued  Rir,  near  Tanicrna,  ly  a detach- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Legion,  conducted  by, the  engineer,.; 
M.  Jus.  The  works  wen;  begun  in  May,  !£$(>,  aiulj  op;, 
the  ,19th  of  June,  a quantity  of  water  of  4,010,lit»'es  ,pey,, 
minute,  and  of  a temperature  of  21°  Reaumur,  i usiuai 
forth  from  tire  bowels  of  the  eqrth.  The  joy  of  the 
natives  was  unbounded  ; the  . news,  of  the  event,  spread 
towards  the  south  with  unexampled  rapidity,,  1’eople 
came  from  long  distances,  in  order  tp.  sep'tlie.Diiragle.;,, 
the  Marabouts,  with  great,  solemnity,  consecrated  the 
newlyrcreatecl  well,  and  gave,  it  the  nainc,,pf  the  veil , 
of  -peace.”  The  second  well,  in  .Tcnuikiag  yielded 
litres,  of  21°  temperature,  per  minute,  apd.  from  a.dapth. 
of  35  metres;  this  well  was  called  “ the  well  of,  bliss..” 
A third  experiment,,  not  far  from  the  scenc  of  the  second,.' 
in  the  Oasis  of  Tamelbat,  was  clowned  with  the  result  of.- 
120  litres  of  water  per  minute.  The.  Marabouts,, after;, 
having  thanked  the  soldiers  in  the  presence  of  the  pppu-ft 
lation,  gave  them  a banquet,  and  escorted  them  in; 
solemn  procession  to  the  frontier  of  the  oasis.  In  another 
oasis,  that  of  Sidi-Nachcd,  which  had  been  completely 
ruined,  by  the  drought,  the  digging  of  “ the  well  of, 
gratitude,”  was  accompanied  by  touching  scenes..  As 
soon  as  the  rejoicing  outcries  of  the  soldiers  had  an- 
nounced the  rushing  forth  of  the  water,  the  natives. drew 
near  in  crowds,  plunged  themselves  into  the  blessed 
waves,  and  the  mothers  bathed  their  .children  therein. 
The  old  Emir  could  not  master  his  feelings  ; with  tears  in 
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his  eyes,  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and  lifted  his  trem- 
bling1 hands,  in  order  to  thank  God  and  the  French. 
This  well  yields  not  less  than  4,300  litres  per  minute, 
from  a depth  of  54  metres.  A fifth  well  lias  been  dug  at 
Oum  Thiour,  yielding  108  litres  per  minute.  Here  a 
part  of  the  tribes  of  the  neighbourhood  commenced  at 
once  the  establishment  of  a village,  planting  at  the 
same  time  hundreds  of  date  palms,  and  thus  giving  up 
their  former  nomadic  life.  The  last /well  is  that  of 
Slieg'ga,  where  soon  an  important  agricultural  centre  will 
spring  Up.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  wells  will 
work  in  these  parts  a great  social  revolution.  The  tribes 
Which,  after  the  primeval  custom  of  their  ancestors, 
kept  wandering  from  one  place  to  another,  will  gather 
round  these  fertilising  springs,  will  exchange  the  herds- 
man’s stall  for  the  plough  of  the  farmer,  and  thus  take 
the  first  steps  towards  a civilisation  which,  no  doubt, 
will  make  rapid  progress  in  Northern  Africa. 


INDURATION  OF  PLASTER  OF  PARIS  CASTS. 

A Neapolitan  builder,  Signor  Abate,  has  submitted  to 
the  Academic  des.Sciences  numerous  specimens  of  plaster 
casts  as  hard  as  marble,  and  as  susceptible  of  receiving  a 
fine  polish.  Instead  of  saturating  the  plaster,  as  is  ordi- 
narily the  mode  of  proceeding,  with  eight  times  its 
volume  of  water,  Signor  Abate  combines  it  with  the 
minimum  quantity  of  water,  whereby  porosity  is  avoided, 
and  the  consequent  liability  to  disintegration  of  the  mass 
after  exposure  for  a certain  time,  to  the  atmosphere.  For 
this  purpose  the  plaster  is  reduced  to  a state  of  powder  in 
a horizontal  cylinder,  to  which  rotary  motion  is  commu- 
nicated, and  steam  is  admitted  into  the  interior.  By 
this  means  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed  by  the  plaster 
may  be  regulated  as  desired.  The  plaster  thus  prepared 
still  remains  in  a powder,  and  in  that  state  is  filled  into 
moulds  and  submitted  to  hydraulic  pressure  for  a short 
time.  The  moulded  articles  are  removed  from  the 
moulds  and  found  to  possess  great  compactness  and  to 
take  a fine  polish. 


ELECTRIC  FISH. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Dublin, 
a paper  was  read  “On  the  employment  of  tire  living 
electric  fishes  as  medical  shock  machines;”  by  Professor 
G.  Wilson.  The'  author  stated  that,  in  prosecuting  re- 
searches into  the  early  history  of  the  electric  machine; 
he  did  not  afflict  contemplate  going  further  bade  than 
the  17th  century,  or  commencing  with  any  earlier  instru- 
ment than  Otto  Guericke’s  sulphur  globe  of  1670.  Ills 
attention,  however,  had  been  incidentally  directed  to  the 
employment  of  the  living  torpedo  as  a remedial  agent  by 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  physicians,  and  he  now 
felt  satisfied  that  a living  electric  fish  was  alike  the 
earliest  and  the  most  familiar  electric  instrument  em- 
ployed by  mankind.  In  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
practice,  he  adduced  the  testimony  of  Galen,  DioscerodeS, 
Scribonius,  and  Aselepiades,  whose  works  proved  that  the 
shriek, of  the  torpedo  had  been  used  as  a remedy  in  para- 
lytic and  neuralgic  affections  before  the  Christian  era. 
A still  higher  antiquity  had  been  conjecturally  claimed 
for  the  electric  silurus,  or  malapterurus  of  the  Nile,  on 
the  supposition  that  its  Arabic  name,  raad,  signifies 
thunder  fish,  and  implies  a very  ancient  recognition  of 
the  identity  in  nature  of  the  shock-giving  power  and  the 
lightning  force";  but  the  best  Arabic  scholars  have  pointed 
out  that  the  words  for  thunder  >a«rf)and  for  the  electric 
fish  ( ra’dd ) are  different,  and  that  the  latter  signifies  the 
“ causer  of  trembling”  or  “ convulser  ; ” so  that  there  are 
no  grounds  for  imputing  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  or 
even  to  the  Arabs,  the  identification  of  silnrus-power 
with  the  electric  force.  In  proof  of  the  generality  of  the 
practice  of  employing  the  living  zoo-electric  machine  at 
the  present  day,  the  author  referred  to  the  remedial  ap- 


plication of  tire  torpedo  by  the  Abyssinians,  to  that  of 
the  gytnnotus  by  the  South  American  Indians,  and  to 
that  of  the  recently-discovered"  electric  fish  ( malapterurus 
Bcninensis)  by  the  dwellers  on  the  Old  Calabar  River, 
which  flows  into  the  Bight  of  Benin.  The  native  Calabar 
women  are  in  the  practice  of  keeping  one  or  more  of  the 
fishes  in  a basin  of  water,  and  bathing  their  children  in 
it  daily,  with  a view  to  strengthen  them  by  the  shocks 
which  they  receive.  These  shocks  arecertainly  powerful, 
for  living  specimens  of  the  Calabar  fish  are  at  present  in 
Edinburgh,  and  a single  one  gives  a shock  to  the  hand 
reaching  to  the  elbow,  or  even  to  the  shoulder.  The 
usages  referred  to  appear  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
nations  following  them  from  time  immemorial,  so  that 
they  furnish  proof"  of  the  antiquity  as  well  as  of  the 
generality  of  the  practice  under  notice.  The  author 
concluded  by  directing  the  attention  of  naturalists  to  the 
probability  of  additional  kinds  of  electrical  fish  being 
discovered,  and  to  the  importance  of  ascertaining  what 
the  views  of  the  natives  : familiar  with  them  ate  in 
reference  to  the  source  of  their  power  and  to  their 
therapeutic  employment.  Sir  J.  Richardson  stated  that 
there  were  not  less  than  It  genera  of  fishes  known  that 
had  the  power  of  giving  electric  shocks.  There  was  one 
peculiarity  in  all  these  fishes,  and  that  was  the  absence 
of  scales1.  In  every  one  of  them  an  apparatus  had  been 
discovered,  which  consisted  of  a series  of  galvanic  cells 
put  in  action  by  a powerful  system  of  nerves.  He  read 
extracts  from  a letter  from  Dr.  Baikie,  now  engaged  in 
exploring  the  Niger,  in  which  that  gentleman  stated  that 
lie  had  met  with  an  electric  fish  in  Fernando  Fo,  and 
w hich  Sir  J.  Richardson  believed  was  identical  with  the 
malapterurus,  which  had  been  described  by  Dr.  Wilson, 
from  the  Coast  of  Old  Calabar.  The  natives  called  this 
fish  the  tremble  fish. 


THE  ANGORA  GOAT  AND  THE  ALPACA. 

La  Socielc  Roy'ale  d’ Accliviaiatioii  in  France,  at  its 
very  formation,  lias  contemplated  naturalizing  the  Yak, 
the  Angora  goat,  and  the  Alpaca,  on  the  mountains,  of 
that  country.  With  the  assistance  of  the  government, 
the  object  has  been  accomplished  as  far  as  regard  the  Yak, 
and  the  Alpaca.  The  latter  animal  in  particular  is  now 
to  be  found  in  all  the  mountains  ranges,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Pyrenees, , which  are  now  being  stocked. 
There  has,  however,  been  some  serious  difficulty  as  re- 
gards the  Alpaca.  Since  the  wool  lias  become  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce  between  America  and  Europe, 
the  government  of  Peru  has  prohibited  the  export  of 
these  animals.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  three 
years  ago,  prepared  a report  to  the  Peruvian  Government, 
to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  Society,  and  per- 
mission has  been  given  to  the  Consul-general  for  France. 
The  Society  has  received  authority  to  purchase  a flock 
of  twenty-four,  and  import  them  into  France.  If  the 
Society  can  succeed  in  acclimatizing  the  Alpaca,  the 
anxious  desire  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  which  was  at 
the  point  of  being  realized  half  a century  ago,  will  he, 
accomplished.  A flock  of  these  animals  was  bought  for 
the  same  purpose  by  the  Spanish  Government,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  war  on  the  coast,  they  have  been  de- 
tained for  for  some  time  past  at  the  port  for  embarkation, 
and  only  a few  have  arrived  in  Spain. 


STARCH  FROM  HORSE  C1IESNUTS. 

Horse  chesnute  have  been  in  considerable  demand 
throughout  the  provinces  of  France,  at  prices  equal  to 
those  paid  last  year  by  the  staicli  makers  for  potatoes. 
They  are  required  for  a manufactory  at  Nanterre,  near 
Paris,  for  the  production  of  starch.  The- starch  thus 
obtained,  from  a hitherto  useless  fruit,  will  take  theplaee 
of  that  now  obtained  from  cereals  and  potatoes  ; to 
that  extent  rendering  so  much  more  food  available  for 
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consumption  ih'the  country.  The  horse  chesnut  grows 
readily  throughout  France,  even  in  the  worst  soils.  It 
is  said  not  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  like  the  ash,  or  the 
lime.  It  is  suggested  that  as  a good  starch  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  fruit,  parishes  might  derive  considerable 
profit  by  cultivating  this  tree,  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
Europe,  along  the  sides  of  the  roads,  walks,  and  in  public 
places. 


mco  sdt  MUSEUM. 

Touring  the  week  ending  10th  October,  1857,  the 
visitors  have  been  as  follows : — On  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Saturday  (free  days),  3,851 ; on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day (free  evenings),  5,717.  On  the  two  students’ days 
(idmission  to  the  public  6d,),  1 GO.  Total,  9,728.  (One 
day  closed.) 


No  better  men  than  those  engaged,  could  haVe  been 
selected  to  make  the  recent  experiments  at  NeWdc(sfle j 
and,  so  far  as  these hj-e  described,,  they  appeared  to  :hayp 
been  made  carefully,  and  with  judgment.  The  multi- 
tubular  boiler  employed  was,  ho  doubt)1  betteh  fifte'd'^^O 
obtain  a maximum  absolute  result  than  the  boiler  of  our 
relative  trials.  The  theoretical  maximum  of  ' tVipora- 
tive  value  for  Newcastle  coal  is  about  Hlbs.1  of  waitdj'  to 
lib.  of  fuel ; and  the  less  waste  of  heat' there' is  in  the 
boiler,  the  more  nearly  will  this  theoretical'  possibility 
be  reached.’ fl0  o'dah 

LYON  PLAYFAIR. 

ij  'c  J .iTC.sihiirJ  lU  /J  novrg 
mmoO  sdT  v olvro'i 0 ,T  ,'ilC 

1 — tt^' m-— p-. i t.  1 "in' i’jodmsm  oxli 

[ lo  -rioisirl  leml  .■  j .asm  gunoy; 

UiotecMngs  of  |nstrtu(ion,i 

bonicJans  rarflrh  ♦ v..  i — tthr  v/o'i  odf  lo  eiuodisl 


J.C!tdon,  Oct.  9,  1857. 


f ome  Cormjianimttt 

' a " ' 

— ushnim  - -THE  .eit? 

Sri:, — Willi  your  kind  permission,  before  this  contro- 
versy; goes;any  further,.  I would  say  one  word,  not  to  com- 
ment on  Dr.  Gray  ’s  last  letter  any  further  than  as  regards 
the  phrase  “ injurious  words,”  to  disclaim  any  intention 
of  using  such.  But  if  I have  used  any  which,  in  a com- 
mon case,  might  be  so  regarded,  Dr.  Gray,  as  he  does, 
may  well  feel  secure  that  his  high  character  and  well- 
earned  distinctions  would  render  them  nugatory. 

Dr.;  Gray,  supposing  him  to  be  in  error  in  this  matter, 
— and  the  wisest  are  mistaken  Sometimes— can  well 
afford  to  be  wrong.  His  labours  , will  remain  to  assist, 
and  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  studious  and.  the 
wise,  when  this  fevetish  dust  of  mine,  and  all  its 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  are  swallowed  Up  in  oblivion; 
and  1 know  that  he  will  pardon  me,  if,  as  one  in  a night- 
mare, I said  in  my  haste  even  a wicked  word  in  my  ef- 
forts to  dispel  the  host  of  authoritative  and  oppressive 
shadows  which  the  potent  magic  of  his  pen  had  conjured 
up -around  me. 

I am,  &c,  W.  MILLER, 

••13100  A ' .ol-J U.dI  V — wU  rn-vc  iq 

CONSUMPTION  OF  SMOKE  IN  MARINE 

ajMmsvoiqmiaiKhaO-hw.BOILERS. 

Sih,— In  your  Journal  of  to-day  appears  an  interesting 
report,  by  Messrs,  Longpidge,,'  Armstrong, "ajid  Richard- 
son,; -on  the  consumption  of  smoke  in  ’mariner  boilers. 
They  obtained  by -their  experiments  alt  evaporated  value 
of  lOlbs)  to  1 21bs'.  of  water  for  lib.  of  Newcastle  coal, 
and  they  draw  attention  to  this  fact  as  serving  “ to  cor- 
rect an  error  of  opinion  which  has  resulted  from  the, 
published  reports  on  coal  suited,  to  the  steam  navy , by 
Sir  Henry  Do  la  Ileclie  and  myself.  We  found  under 
the  boiler  Used,  in  the  comparison  of  different  coals,  that 
lib,  of  Newcastle  coal  evaporated  about  Lillis,  of  water. 

In  the  reports  cited,  we  explained  that  ive  did  not  pro- 
fess to  give  the  absolute  values  of  the  coals  tried,  but 
Only  the' relative  values  under  likb  conditions  of  experi- 
ment. In, fact,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  unfitness  of 
the  small  Cornieh  boilers  used,  to  give  absolute  results, 
and  it  was  shown  by  us  on  trial  to  be  about  20  per  cent, 
inferior  to  a good  Cornish  boiler,  and  it  would  not  sur- 
prise me  to  learn  that  it  was  50  per  cent,  below  a multi- 
tubular  one;  .9) 

Every  separate  observer,  OpCratitigwith  varying  boilers, 
must  obtain  differing  absolute  results.  Smeaton  found 
that  Ub.  of  Newcastle  coal  evaporated  about WJlbs.  of 
water;  and  Watt  obtained  the  result  of  8Jlbs.  In  the 
recent  Lancashire,1  experiments,  rather  less  than  71bs. 
were  converted  into  stearn. 


Alton. — The  report  for  the 1 ybaf  endirig  September 
30th,  states  that  the  Mechanics’  Institution  has  how 
been  : established  twenty  ybafs;  ;hHd'  'thU  ‘'Cbthihftttee 
congratulate  the  members  on  -its  safS sfabhwy 'pfro^ffe^s. 

It  has  not  yet  done  much  in  the  'edhea^IbhMhn'dvetWeht 
which  has  of  late  been1  regarded  as  6nbiyrthe,'jit%mipal 
functions  of  suth  Institutions,  i.e.,  in  the  formation  of 
classes- for  adults,1  and  for  those  vounger  ‘persons  whole 
school  eduoatiOil  has  been  inSlu'AeWtitr;"birt-  itriS'btill 
hoped  that  more  may  be  acCOhfplisitedb  TiV''all’,tlibnb'!^e^ts 
which  the  lnstitution  originally  entertained,’  and1  which 
still  havehs  legitimate  a’elatM1aS'bvef':upoii,?fs  eait$f8iftl 
attention,  there  is  li §ti4,-!t8 fteSfitetlP d-TMe#8iM#W 
added 'to- 'the1  library (81:  Wols.’byi  purchase;  'knd'Hfh)!f§frfe  j 
have  been  presented,  dbrifeg0 thfe  dfcst  'ytetr yJ  fefrkiti&i 'a 
total  of  1,11)6  vols,,1  a catalogue  of  Which  is  about  to  be 
printed.  The  books  issued  have  been  2,731',  of  '52£  per 
week . The  read  i ng-room  hbn  ti  nueS’  to  her  Well  bWppbi'teli. 
The  following  lectures  were  deiixerfed  dttt'fhg  tile  Winter, 
and  were  well  attended1 An' ' ‘ 1 Opening0  Add fto,®’1  by 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  8.  Best;  On  the  ,ki AtClfic'  RegiOWs;7’ 
by  the  Rev.  C:  Boutell  f Six  LiecturOS'on  “ PHysiolOgy,” 
by  J;  W.  Curtis,  M.D.',  vix. t—G1.  Oh  the’“  Bones’.  Joints. 
Muscles,  &c. ; ” 2.  On  ‘the  “ Nervous  System  (|,,:  3.''Un 
‘‘-Food'and  Digestion  * 4.  On  the'  “Blbodi-rif-sTii-eu- 

lation;  &C; ; ” 5;  On'^-Jlfe'Spiratiofi,  Ahimal ’Heat1, 

6.  On  the  “ Skin,1  Ithe’SehSbs0  file’ Wbtee,°  fee1/;  ’*"On 
“ Quackery  and  Charlatanism,”  by  EMM.  Bli'rnett.,  MT).-; 

On  “ Heroes  aild  Heroic  Ages,”  ’by  Rev.1  G.°D,  SnbW  ; 

“ Pickings  ft’oin  Pickwick.'’  by'  Mr.  GrbsstAR^;  Two 
Lectures  on  the  ‘ ‘ Mttnnfei*s),!  Habits  kridf  Etfkfbms^^f  'the 
Ancient  Egyptians,”  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Crowley;  “ Bothwell,” 
a reading,' W’L. -Leslie,  M.D.1;  On-  4“Heat,';’  by-Mr;  F. 
Crowley  ; -Selections  t from  tire’  •“  tays  bf’th’e1-  Scottish 
Cavaliers,”  a reading;  by  L;  Leslie)  ALD'.iy°On“  Astro- 
nomy,’vby  W.  P.  Shell,  Esq. ; On  “ Gwbdbfb1;  its'Soctal 
Condition,  &c.,”  by  the  Rev)  Cl  B1/  Kliiglit ; Oh  Hie 
“ Chuich  of  the  Holy  Sepulch’re),,',byUltbe  ! Re\)’.  ''C. 
Boutell ; a Wheal  Concert)  ‘bjT  15  Meihl)lt4,k  bf)'  tli)et'ClVoir 
of  Trinity  Church , Windsor.  Tllfe1  'lectures  oiV'Physfb- 
logy,  and  those1  on  the  Ancien’t’ EjjyptikftS,'  WfeTei  'illuS- 
tratbd  l>y  diagl-ams  eXeelttcd  by  the  ifeettWers'-aMl'tlibir 
friends  ; that  on  AstrolVOmy.’by  the  diagt'ajbs'  alid  ttfagie 
lantern  slides,  lent  liv  the  Hants  atid 'Wilts 'Educatibhal 
Society.  The  curator  of  the  nutseiim  lia'S^ust  pi’esehtbd 
liiS  second  annual1  report,  Which  dOntaihs' ffesh  etldeWfte 
of  activity  and  progress  in  that  department.  During  the 
year  no  less  than  58  individuals  have  made  preSchtatibns 
to  the  museum,  among  whom  arfe  Thomas  Bell,  KSq., 

Dr.  Cullen,  Mi4s  C.  J. ’Hooper,  C.  M.  Major)  EHiq.'J  Mr. 
Moody,  AVinchester,  and  the  Linihean  Society.  The 
lhcturo  diagrams,  or  rather  drawings,  presented  by  Mr. 
Bell;  constitute  tfhfe'  mbt'i  valuable  donation  tile  institu- 
tion has  yet  received'.  SbVei'al  members  of  the  wittltal 
history  class'  ha v’e' been  engaged  during  the  shmthfer  in  ;| 
making  a collection  of  the  plants  of  the  neighbourhood  ; 
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iWg  colUcti^n  is fRfit. , Mply  , copipjete,  containing  at 
present  jse^rcefy  300  species  ; but  by  working  on  through 
auatlter  season  they  will  probably  be  able  to  present  to 
t^^useum  a'  tQlerajbly  perfect  collection,  of  the  flowers 
lugipUatsa^fl.  i^evfis  q^Afiton,  , The,  natural  history  class 
met  twenty  evenings  during  the  winter,  upon  which 
occasions  thQf'e  were,  delivered, — one  lecture  on  the  spe- 
clinpns  lately  added  to  the  museum  ; three  on  the  coal 
,d}sfvfpt's,  of  South  Wales,  on  coal  fields,  and  on  fossil 
floras;  two  on  the  natural  history  of  coral  islands  ; one 
on  monkeys;  one  on  fungi;  and  twelve  on  birds.  There 
was  also  an  examination  on  the  lectures  on  birds,  and  an 
exhibition  of  microscopic  objects.  These  lectures  were 
gi  ven  by  Dr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  W.  T.  .Gunner,  and 
Mr.  P.  Crowley.  The  Committee  call  the  attention  of 
the  members  To  +he  ’favourable  opportunity  afforded  to 
young  men,  by  the  natural  history  class,  of . preparing 
and  delivci'ingi  leotfitfi? 'on  a*fiy  subject  in  natural  history 
or  the  allied  sciences.  It  will  be  found  that"  whilst  the 
labours  of  the  few  who  have  hitherto  sustained  the  class 
aye  lightened, Tbft  students  who  thus  assist  in  instructing  I 
Pth,ei^,,wiU  doubly  instruct,  themselves  by: their  attention 
hg^ng  given  tpi  definite  objects,  and  the  completeness- of ; 
study, necessary  to.  their  success.  The,  curator  wfll  be 
happy -to fi?£isi.  them  iji  their  selection  of  subjects.  This 
ckjiss  possesses  the,  best  educational, means  at. present' in 
-ConnCiction  with  the  Institution,  and  it  is  much  to-be 
desired, that  f,he  members. shpukl  avail  themselves  of -the 
valuable  instmetmn,  ofter.ed  by  its  meetings.  A strictly 
.-eie^uent^ry 1 coui'sq.fif  ;gfplqgy  will  form  a part  of- the; 
lectures  ,, delivered  .before -the  class  during  the  coming 
winter;  and  a few.  .lectures  fin-  reptiles  will  be  given  in 
continuation  of  those  on  mammals  and  birds.  Since  the 
issuing  of,  the,,  last  report,  a music  class  has  been  most 
sucuesidfiHy  established,  conducted  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Powell, 
ot'  [tasingstoke,  Meetings  for  instruction  are  held  every 
Thursday  evening  and  for  practice,  every  Monday  even- 
ing in  the  class-room.  Twenty-seven  members  of  the 
Institution  have  joined  the  class,  ten  of  whom  have, 
througlyvarious  causes,  left.  -Eighteen  gentlemen  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  have  become  honorary  i sub- 
scribers,. and  by  this  kind  assistance,  the  class  will  be 
enabled  to  meet  its  expenses,  which  are  necessarily  heavy. 
The. number  of  subscribers  to  the  Institution  amounts  to 
4?,3;  being„an  increase  of,  35  oyer  last  year.  Of  these,;  28 : 
reside  in  the;  neighbouring  villages  ; leaving  215  resi- 
dent in  ,ihe. parish, of  Alton,  the  population  of  which 
little  enyeedn  3,500.  Three  members  of  the  Institu- 
tion, .have  undergone  the  examination  of  the  Hants 
and  Wilts  .Adult,  Education  Society,  and  two  of  the 
number  have  had,  the, certificate  and  a prize  awarded  to 
dbjMPfi.joS  >>  • vslwoiO  .0  A lit  vd  " anciJqv^IEt inoionA 
N&ilsworxh. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
-of  the  Literary  .and  Mechanics’  Institute  was  held  on 
.Tuesday,  Sept,  1st,  at  the  Nails  worth  Subscription 
Hooms.  In  the. absence  of  .the  president,  the  chair  was 
jtfkcn  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  E.  Tabram.  The  chairman' 
opened- the  meeting  by  reading;  the  report  of  the  past 
jCfiPs.pvpceediiigs,  .which  jfiiowsthat  the  -present  position: 
.of. the  society,  as  compared  with  former  years,  evinces  no 
| diminution  in  it,s  prosperity.  During  the  past  year,  the 
number  of  subscribers  has  been  135,  being  a slight  in- 
^crease  upon  the,  numbers reported  last  year,-,  ; No:,-addi- 
tioiis  have been  made  to  the  library  during  the  present 
| session,  hut  the  books  Iravo  beep  ifi  touch  request.,  , The 
| j^tmber  of  books  at  present  in  the  library  is  072.  - The 
cdfiapks  of  the  society  are  due,  to  those  gentlemen  who 
;, liayo  dedivereti  gratpitpus  lectures,  which, have  been,  upon 
the  whole,,  well  attended.  The  report  was  unanimously 
freloptpdy  and,  the  treasurer  readra  statement  of  theiSh-j 
1 ciMy’s  financial  position  at  the  close, of  , the  session,, front 
which  it,  appealed  that  the  receipts  ha.d,heen,aboutti^9A,! 
_aud;the,5(i^biirsements  about  £90.  The  officers  and  com-j 
mittee.were  then  elected,  and  arrangements  made  for 
commencing  the  new  session.  After  the  proposal  of 
several  new  members,  the  meeting  separated. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazette , October  9.] 

Dated  12 (h  Ai/gust , 1 SoY , 

2152.  Robert  Wa'gstaff,  Mottrkmdh-Lohgdendale,  OlieSbiTe-*C6rtatd 
improvements  in  locomotive  engine  * to  be  employed  on  coqa- 
mon  roads  or  ways,  applicable  to  agricultural  and  other 
similar  purposes. 

Dated  VXth  August , 1857. 

22^0.  jolin  Henry  Christian  Loknitz  &nd  Jatned  McLifit&Ck  Hender 
son,  Renfrew, N;B.— ItnpTovetneittgWsteam  engines. 

Dated  2 ith  August , 1857. 

2276.  John  Muckart,  Montrose— Improvements  in  effecting  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel,  and  the  consumption  or  prevention  of  smoke, 
^'^plicabl^’tdiDdiler  fdrnaces.  >fl9  31£>9W  Sfu  'gnnuu 
>80  uT  , Yfibiii: iDatekhfith 8ff?pd  9V£d  g'Kriiaiy 
2398.  George  Davies,  1,  Serle  street,  Lined n’s-inn—jrmpro.vements 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  or  woven  fabrics  compose^  ofc  a 
mixture  of  wool  and  a vegetable  filamentous  material,  npt 
hitherto  used  for  such  a purpose.  (A  commmiJdatidn.y  ui) 
2402.  John  llathornthwaite  Winder,  Sheffield— Improvements^- in 
rotary  steam  engines  and  pumps. 

' Ddtrtrmi  September ;T857.  ’ - 

2409.  Edward  Hayes,  Stoney  Stratford,  Bucks— Improvements  in 
winding  apparatus  for  hauling  ploughs  and  other  agricultural 
implements,  i ; 0 ■ - : - - - - 

2411.  Isaac  Louis  Pulvermaclier,  Paris — Improvements  in  apparatuses 
for  creating  electric  currehts,Uhiefty  for  medical  purposes. 
Dated  18 ih  Septcml)er,  1857. 

2415.  Benjamin  Burleigh,  26,  Great  George- street,  Westminster— 
Improvements  in  the  mode  of  laying  submarine  telegraphs. 
2419.  Daniel  Imhbf,  547,  Oxford  street— Certain  improvements  in 
machin.  ry  adapted  to  the  exhausting  or  forcing  of  air  ga'ses 
or  vapour,  and  in  the  application  of  such  machinery  to  v#v 
, rious  useful  purppses. 

2421.  Samuel  Whitehead,  Bury— Improvements  in  “ trowsers”  as 
part  of  male  attire.  TL  I “ JlicL  MO  lie  TO 

2423.  RiChard  Watson,  Galashiels,  Selkirk,  N.B. — Improvements  in 

weavipg.,.  , girf  4ciT4  atIJOO?.  fool  Vfiflt 

24.5.  Thomas  Wilson,  Bradmore-hquse,  Chiswick — An  improved 
boot  and  shoe  cleaning  apparatus. 

2427.  Sir  Janiesi  Caleb  Anderson,  Bart,  Fermoy,  Cork — Improve- 
ments in  locomotivrsand,i0.thpr  carriages^.  vV  Qjf) 

2429.  Henry  Saxon  Snell,  36,  Chancery-lane — ImprovementsHn  ap*> 
paratus  for  retarding  omnibuses  and  other  carriages.  ’ 

2431.  John  Watson  Burton  and  George  Pye,  Tpswich — Improvements 
, in  the  construction  of  rollers  used  for  pressing  fabrics'and 

: ^brous, ainfl  otheirmaterials^rw^^k  hrre  yfymyr  aHi’QUQfit 

2433.  Arthur  Rigg,  serir.,  and  Arthur  Rigg,  junr.,  Chester — Im- 

provements in  preparing,  sawing,  planing,  grooving,  tongue- 
ing,  moulding,  mortising,  and  tenoning  wood,  part  of  which 
is  applicable  to,  preparing  other  vegetable  substances.  , 

Dated  \§th  September,  1857. 

2434.  William  Naylor,  Bradford,  Yorkshire— Improvements  in  pdwef 

looms  for  weaving  worsted,  cotton,  silk,  woollen,  and  other 
fibrous  substances. 

2435.  Montague  Richard  Leverson,  12,  Saint  Helen's  place — Im- 

provements in  the  preparation  of  food  Tor  cattle.  (A  com 
munication.) 

2436.  Francis  Cavalerie,  39,  llue  de  FEcbiquier,  Paris— Improve- 

ments in  motive-power  engines. 

2437.  William  Henry  James,  Old  Kertt-road — Certain  improvements 

in  steam  vessels,  parts  of  which  improvements  are^appligable 
to  sailing  and  other  vessels. 

2438. '  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet- street— A method-  of 

decomposing  soapy  wash  waters  used  in  the  washing  and 
scouring  of  wools  and  cloths,  of  separating  therefrom  fatty 
matters  held  therein,  and  of  treating  such  fatty  matters.  (A 
communication.) 

2439.  William  Henry  Peake,  Liverpool— Improvements  in  the  con- 

struction of.  beams,  girders,  and  bridges.  . T 

2440.  William  Thomas  Eley,  Broad- street,  Golden-square  — Im- 

provements in  percussion  caps. 

2441.  Henry  Orth  son,  Stanley-bridge,  King’s  road,  GhcHea— Ah 

improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  tubular  boilers. 

2442.  John  MinpiXt,  Nottingham — An  improvement  in  extracting 

grease  from  animal  refuse  resulting  from  the  manufacture  of 
glue  rind  from  fell-mongers’  processes. 

Dated  21  st  Septe//ibe>\  1857. 

2443.  Jrierre  Francis  Joly— Improvements  in  apparatus  for  gene- 

rating and  superheating  steam. 

2444.  Robert  Gray,  Sheffield — An  improved  band  or  cord  to  be 

employed  for  distending  or  expanding  skirts  or  similar 
, wearing  apparel.  . v y,  ; . 

2445.  George  Schaub,  Birmingham — A new  or  improved  manufac- 

ture of  rollers  or  cylinders,  with  patterns  or  designs  thfcrecin, 
for  printing  fabrics  and  other  materials. 

2416.  Louis  Francis  Picot,  Toulon— Improvements  in  salinometer®, 
or  instruments  fpr  indicating  the  saturation  of  water  in 
marine  boilers. 

244  7i  Edmund  Lloyd  Owen,  Wolvefhamptdn-^A  new  cr  impVoVed 
method  of  propelling  vessels. 

2449.  John  Absterdan,  Massachusetts,  U.S. — A certain  now.ajfcd 

useful  improvement  in  electric  telegraph  tables. 

2450.  John  Paterson,  Wood-street— An  improvement,  in  cliffy 

buckles,  and  other  like  fastenings. 
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Dated  22nd  September,  1857. 

2451.  Daniel  Forrester,  Forest-villa,  Mortimer-road,  Kingsland— 

An  improved  fastening  for  securing  watches,  &c.,  worn  on 
the  person,  whereby  the  same  are  rendered  safe  from  rob- 
bery, to  be  called  “Forrester’s  Patent  Watch  and  Property 
Protector.” 

2452.  George  Jarvis  Worssam,  3,  Oakley-crescent,  City-road— An 

ink  self-supplying  pen- holder. 

-2453.  Melnrad  Theilcr,  1,  North-terrace,  Westminster-road  — A 
direct  printing  telegraph  without  relais  and  local  battery. 
(A  communication.) 

2454.  Michael  Henry,  77,  Fleet-street— Improvements  in  the  mode  of 

transmitting  motion,  especially  applicable  to  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  navigation.  (A  communication.! 

2455.  John  Ford,  Stepney — An  improved  apparatus  for  marking  or 

scoring  at  whist  and  other  games,  which  may  be  adapted  for 
otherwise  assisting  the  memory  of  the  players. 

2456.  Ramsey  Lawson,  Manchester— Certain  improvements  in  ap- 

paratus for  regulating  the  admission  of  air  to  furnaces. 

2457.  Hesketh  Hughes,  Wcllington-street— Improvements  in  ma- 

chinery for  cutting,  embossing,  and  stamping. 

2458.  George  Rennie,  Albion  Iron  Works,  I Iolland-strect— Improve- 

ments in  vessels  for  war  and  revenue  purposes. 

2459.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improvements  in 

obtaining  photographic  pictures.  ( A communication. ) 

2460.  Wiliiam  Eduard  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane— Improved  ma- 

chinery for  forging  metals.  (A  communication.) 

.2461.  William  Stcttinius  Clark  anil  Benjamin  Moore,  133,  High 
Holborn— Improvements  in  machines  for  cutting  splints  for 
friction  matches.  (A  communication.) 

2462.  Alfred  Count  de  Bylandt,  Michael’s-grove,  Brompton — 1m- 

provem  nts  in  propelling  ships  or  other  navigable  vessels. 
Dated  23 rd  September,  1857. 

2463.  Frederick  Collier  Bake  well,  6,  Ilaverstock-terrace,  Hampstead 

— Improvements  in  the  preparation  for  use  of  caustic  al- 
kalies. (A  communication.) 

2464.  Pierre  Oury,  8,  Hatton-garilen— An  improved  apparatus  and 

method  for  impressing  or  marking  tigures  or  designs  upon 
silk,  cotton,  or  other  suitable  substances  employed  for 
lining  caps,  hats,  and  other  similar  articles. 

2465.  Peter  Armaad  le  Comte  de  Fontaincmoreau,  London,  Paris, 

and  Brussels — An  improved  method  of  marking  paper  for 
postal  purposes.  (A  communication.) 

2466.  Adam  Murray  and  William  Pollard,  Bradford,  near  Manches- 

ter— Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics. 

2467.  J jlin  De  la  Haye  and  Mark  Bloom,  Salford,  near  Minchester 

— Improvements  in  laying  down  submarine  telegraphs. 
Dated  24 Ik  September , 1857. 

2469.  William  Beckett  Johnson,  Manchester — Improvements  in 

raising  and  lowering  trucks,  carriages,  engines,  or  other 
such  railway  appendages,  from  one  level  to  another. 

2470.  Thomas  Singleton,  Over  Darwen,  Lancashire— Improvements 

in  looms. 

2471.  Augustin  Vrain  Adrien  Laugerc,  Orleans— Improvements  in 

windmills. 

2472.  Thomas  Saunders,  22,  Pump-row,  Old-street-road,  St.  Luke’s 

— An  improved  tumbler  key  and  lever  tumbler  lock. 

2473.  Abraham  Booth  Patterson,  Baltimore,  U.S.— An  improved 

mode  of  laying  submarine  cables. 

Dated  25 th  September , 1S57. 

2474.  John  Barber,  Manchester — Improvements  in  machinery  or 

apparatus  for  manufacturing  rollers  or  cylinders  used  for 
printing  and  embossing  woven  fabrics,  paper,  leather,  and 
other  materials. 

2475.  John  Kelshaw  and  John  Wilkinson,  Elland,  Yorkshire — 

Improvements  in  self-acting  couplings  for  railway  carriages 
and  engines. 

2476.  Leopold  Newton,  Oldham— Improvements  in  the  mode  ol’ 

placing  tubes  on  the  spindles  used  in  spinning  machinery. 

2477.  John  Fortescue,  3A,  Charlcs-strect,  Middlesex  Hospital — Im- 

provements in  the  construction  of  domestic  or  other  fire- 
places for  the  purpose  of  consuming  smoke  and  saving  fuel. 

2478.  James  Gregory,  Bitton,  Gloucester,  and  William  Craymcr, 

Bristol — Feathering  and  adjusting  screw  propellers  to  be 
used  in  propelling  vessels. 

2479.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chanccry-lanc — Improvements  in 

rock-drilling  machinery.  (A  communication.) 

2480.  James  Jackson,  St.  Scurin-sur Tlsle,  Gironde,  Franco— Im- 

provements in  the  manufacture  of  tyres  for  railway  and 
other  wheels. 

2481.  John  Chubb,  St.  Paul’s-churcbyard — Improvements  in  the 

construction  of  iron  safes  and  doors  for  strong  rooms. 

2482.  Boydell  Robinson,  25,  Gilbert-street,  Grcsvenor-squarc— 

Improvements  in  the  bodies  and  jackets  cf  ladies’  dresses. 
Dated  26//«  September , 1857. 

2484.  Joseph  Lewis,  Salford— Certain  improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  making  bricks,  tiles  and  other  similar 
articles,  and  also  in  the  machinery  for  preparing  clay  for  the 
same  manufacture. 


2485.  Richard  Watson,  Galashiels,  Selkirk,  N.B.— Improvements  in 
weaving. 

2487.  George  Speight,  19,  Woodbridge-street,  Clerkcnwell  — Im- 

proved head  plaits,  foundations  for  wigs,  bracelets,  and  other 
plaited  ornaments  for  personal  wear. 

2488.  Thomas  Crick  and  John  Thorn  Crick — Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  of  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers. 

Dated  28 th  September,  1857. 

24:9.  James  Broad,  149  and  I5t>,  Drury-laue — The  construction  of  a 
lamp  with  two  burners  and  two  wicks  to  produce  one  flame 
or  two  flames,  according  to  its  regulation,  by  generation  of 
gas  from  all  and  every  sort  of  oils  or  spirits,  naphtha*, 
resinous  and  tarry  substances,  and  a^so  for  petroleum  or 
earth  oils. 

2491.  George  llohy,  Wigan— Improvements  in  machinery  or  appa- 
ratus for  raising  water  and  employing  the  same  as  a motive 
power. 

2195.  Edouard  Marcellus  Blount,  Paris— Improvements  in  distilling. 

Dated  29 th  September . 1857. 

2497.  Emile  Albert  Lejeune,  Paris— An  improved  crupper.  (Partly 
a communication. ) 

2499.  William  Uayliss,  INI :nmo re-green,  Wolverhampton— rGertain 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  chain  cable. 

2501.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet  street— Improvements 
in  raising  and  lowering  weights  and  bodies  in  mines  and 
other  like  places,  in  ventilating  mines  and  other  like  places, 
and  in  extracting  water  therefrom.  (A  communication.) 

2503.  John  Charles  Pearce,  Bowling,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire — 
Improvements  in  apparatus  used  in  hoLpressiiig,  a«d  in 
the  means  of  manufacturing  parts  of  such  apparatus. 

2505.  Samuel  Clarke,  55,  Albanv-street,  Regent's -park— Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  burning  night  lights  or  mortars.  , 

2507.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery- lane— Improved  ap- 
paratus for  measuring  gas.  (A“communication.) 

Dated  30 th  Scptcutber,  1S57.  1 : 

2509.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s- inn-fields-^An  improved 
hand-saw-  (A  communication.)  . 

2511.  George  James  Wain wright  and  Charles  Timothy  Bradbury, 
Dukinfield,  Cheshire  — Improvements  iii  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  making  or  manufacturing  tubes' or  partial 
tubes  used  in  spinning  and  doubling  machinery,  and  fqr 
holding  the  same  ready  for  use,  part  of  which  machinery 
is  applicable  to  making  pens,  pen  holders,  and  similar'pur- 
poses. 

2513.  Edwin  Thompson,  Phoenix  Foundry,  York,  and  WilUarn 
Joseph  Nicholson,  Queen  street,  York— An  improvement  in 
railway  switches. 

2515.  Joseph  Firth,  Crosland  Moor,  near  Huddersfield— An  improve- 
ment in  motallic  pistons. 


INVENTIONS  WITH  COMPLETE  SPEOlFCATIONS  FILED. 

2503.  Rudolph  Bodmer,  2,  Tlfavies  inn,  Holborn— Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  winding,  -unwinding,  reeling, 
cleansing,  measuring,  sorting,  weighing,  twisting,  and  dou- 
bling silk,  and  other  fibrous  substances.  (A  communication.) 
— 29th  September, *185 7. 

255S.  Jonathan  Parker,  State  of  Maine,  U.S. — Certain  new  and  use- 
ful improvements  in  machinery  for  grinding  card  cylinders 
of  carding  engines. — GLli  October,  1857. 
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NOTICE  TO  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education 
have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  a limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Mi- 
nutes of  that  Committee  for  185(1-7,  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  Institutions  in  Union. 

Any  Institution  desiring  to  have  a copy, 
should  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  without  delay. 


MANCHESTER  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTION. 
COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  inaugural  address  on  the  opening  of  the  current 
session  was  delivered  on  Monday  evening  last,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Booth,  F.R.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  the  question  of  Competitive  Exami- 
nations. The  great  hall  of  the  splendid  building  recently 
erected  .for  the  Institution  was  crowded  in  every  part. 
Quiver  Heywood,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Institution,  oc- 
cupied the  chair.  There  were  present  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
clipster;  the  Mayor — Sir  James  Watts  ; Sir  John  Potter, 
M.P. ; J.  A.  Turner,  Esq.,  M.P. ; J.  Cheetham,  Esq., 
M.P.  Rev.  Canon  Richards  ; 1 W.  Fairbairn,  Esq., 
F.R.S. ; E.  R.  Langworthy,  Esq.  ; E.  Potter,  Esq.,  &c. 

Dr.  Booth  said, — I have  been  invited  by  the  directors 
of  this  magnificent  Institution  to  address  you  on  a subject 
which  I believe  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most  important  social 
question  I could  place  before  you,  an  opinion  in 
which  many  concur— I mean  the  advantages  and  the 
bearings  of  ibis  great  question  of  competitive  examina- 
tion ; and  I trust  before  I have  done  I shall  be  able  to 
convince  you  that  I have  taken  no  overstrained  view  of 
its  importance.  I shall  endeavour  to  be  as  simple  in 
my  language,  and  plain  in  my  statements  as  I possibly 
can,  and  I shall  do  so,  because  I am  not  without  hope 
that  some  of-  those  who  -hear  me  this  evening  will 
go  away  with  the  firm  resolve,  the  fixed  determina- 
tion that,  they,  too,  under  God’s  blessing,  will  strive  to 
do  their  duty.  If  I did  not  rest  in  this  assurance,  I 
should  consider  my  Coming  here  almost  a bootless 
journey.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  quest!  dh 
may  be  investigated  from  three  or  four  different  points 
1 of  view,  and  that  the  arguments  which  arise  under  the 
different  phases  it  presents  recommend  it  to  our  accept- 
ance. We  may  consider  it  as  an  educational,  a social, 
an  administrative,  or  a political  question,  and  under  each 
and  every  aspect  it  will  grow  in  weight  and  importance  the 
more  we  investigate  it.  Now  in  this  system,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  every  day,  there  is  actually  nothing  new. 
It  is  a mere  extension  to  the  masses  of  a system  which 
has  been  tried  in  the  Universities  with  the  most  signal 
success.  All  the  chief  honours  at  Oxford  and  Oambridge 
have  long  been  decided  by  the  test  of  a competitive  ex- 
amination. It  is  the  chief  instrument  used  for  promoting 
education — in  some  universities  it  is  almost  the  only  one. 
You  perceive,  therefore,  that  this  system  of  competitive 
examination  isnothing  more  than  a novel  application  of  an 
idea  long  familiar  to  all  of  us,  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  undervalued.  The  wonders  of  the  fire-engine  (as  the 
steam-engine  was  once  called)  were  known  for  many  years 
before  they  were  applied  to  navigation,  while  the  locomo- 
tive is  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  the  same  princi- 
ple to  tram-roads' or  railways.  Now  the  great  cardinal 


principle  of  this  system  of  examination,  considered  as  an 
instrument  ot  education,  is  to  be  found  in  this,  that  it 
supplies  new  and  powerful  principles  of  action.  You 
hold  out  to  him  who  toils  in  solitude  and  works  in  secret, 
a hope,  if  not  a certainty,  that  ho  shall  be  rewarded  for 
his  labours — that  his  attainments  shall  be  tested,  certi- 
fied, and  proclaimed.  It  is  in  every  day  use  for 
the  sons  of  the  nobleman  or  the  squire  ; why  should 
not  the  son  of  the  joiner  or  the  weaver  have  a 
like  advantage.  Genius  is  no  heirloom,  and  intel- 
lect does  not  descend  like  a patent  of  nobility.  The 
Almighty  retains  in  his  own  hands  the  privilege  of 
conferring  the  dignity  of  the  understanding,  and  he  dele- 
gates his  power  to  no  mortal  representative.  What  in- 
ducements do  we  hold  out  to  him  who  has  to  fight  the 
hard  up-hill  battle  of  life,  to  pore  over  books,  or  to  filch 
from  sleep  the  few  hours  he  can  spare  for  the  development 
of  those  talents  which  have  been  given  into  his  charge, 
those  faculties  with  which  he  has  been  as  liberally 
endowed  as  the  prince  ortho  peer.  lie  may  become,  a 
profound  mathematician,  as  many  a Lancashire  weaver 
before  , him  has  been,  but  who  cares  or  knows  .anything 
about  it,  or  believes  it  be  other  than  pretence.  He  may 
become  a great  chemist ; who  is  to  test  his  knowledge  ? 
The  pure  gold  passes  for  base  metal  because  there  is  no 
recognised  authority  to  stamp  it  with  the  image  and 
superscription  that  would  make  It  current.  There  are, 
I doubt  not,  many  here  to-night  who  sympathise,  aye, 
deeply  sympathise,  with  those  to  whom  I refer,  aiid  one 
of  the  healthiest  signs  of  the  moral  reaction,  which  has 
set  in,  is  that  wide-spreading  consciousness  of  our  common 
humanity,  qur  growing  perception  of  the  great  moral  and 
eternal  truth,  that  whether  of  iron  or  of  gold,  we  are  all 
alike  links  of  that  great  chain  which  binds  the  future  to 
the  present  and  the  past.  And  of  this  sympathy  what 
more  practical  proof,  what  more  splendid  memorial  can 
we  have  than  this  magnificent  edifice  in  which  we  are  this 
evening  assembled,  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  of  Manchester ! Would  such  a build- 
ing have  been  a possibility  thirtyyears  ago?  I have  spoken 
so  much , within  the  last  twelve  months,  on  this  question  of 
competitive!  examination  as  an  instrument  of  education, 
that  I really  cannot  say  much  about  it  that  is  new. 
However,  as  I am  here,  let  me  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a few  practical  remarks,  and  to  address 
some  words,  as  well  of  caution  as  of  encouragement  to 
the  young  men  who  propose  to  attend  the  classes  in  the 
lecture-room  of  this  magnificent  Institution.  Now  let 
me  observe  that  the  disadvantages  you  labour  under  may 
be  removed — they  are  not  inherent  in  your  condition, 
nor  are  they  such  as  require  some  external  power  to  remove. 
You  may  be  hard  worked;  you  may  have  to  rise  early 
and  to  go  late  to  bed ; you  may  have  but  few  holidays 
and  but  little  amusement you  may  have  many  calls  and 
pressing  claims  upon  your  earnings ; you  may  have  to  sup- 
port a bed-ridden  father  or  an  ailing  mother,  but  you  belong 
to  no  degraded  caste  ; you  are  members  of  no  subjugated 
race  ; you  are  excluded  by  no  law  from  attaining  all  but 
the  very  highest  social  rank ; you  are  crashed  by  no  custom , 
and  you  are  banned  by  no  prejudice.  The  gates  of  the  tem- 
ple of  knowledge,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  stand 
wide  open  to  receive  yon,  if  you  have  only  the  ability,  the 
energy,  and  the  perseverance  which  will  carry  you  up 
the  ragged  steep  on  which  it  stands.  Now  do  not  mis- 
take me.  Do  not  for  a moment  imagine  that  I expect  you 
to  join  these  classes  with  the  assured  expectation  that,  by 
so  doing.,  yon  are  all,  through  diligence  and  industry,  to 
rise  to  some  high  social  .position  or  other,  on  which  you 
may  have  set  your  hearts.  You  must  guard  against  this 
castle-building.  Such  vain  imaginings  are  no  better  than 
a day-dream,  and  you  are  sure  to  be  disappointed.  Leave 
the  future  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  will  decide  for  you 
better  than  you  can  for  yourselves.  Enter  the  classes 
with  the  hope  that  your  diligence  and  industry ,_  your 
energy  and  perseverance,  shall  at  length  place  you  in  the 
proud  position  of  that  servant  to  whom  the  ten  talents 
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were  entrusted.  And  even  though  you  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  life  to  the  full  extent  of  your  anticipations, 
though  you  may  be  distanced  in  the  race,  you  will 
have  no  cause  to  lament  your  exertions;  you  will  not 
have  to  look  back  with  unavailing  regret  on  the  oppor- 
tunities you  had  neglected,  or  the  leisure  you  had 
wasted  ; you  will  have  done  your  part,  and  it  will  not  be 
vour  fault  that  you  could  not  command  success.  You 
'who  intend  to  proceed  beyond  the  mere  elements  of 
a,  common  English  education,  will  do  well  to  turn  your 
attention  to  the  study  of  those  subjects  for  which  you 
have  a natural  aptitude,  and  which  are  the  most  likely  to 
be  of  value  to  you  in  the  common  business  of  life.  You 
will  cultivate  the  former,  because  they  are  theintellectual 
food  suited  to  the  diversities  of  your  understandings;  and 
you  will  cultivate  the  latter,  because  for  you,  know- 
ledge, is  not  a luxury,  but  a necessity.  And  by  the 
way,  if  I had  time,  I might  illustrate  to  you  how 
curious  the  adaptation,  how  wise  the  prevision,  that 
for  every  phase  of  the  understanding  there  is  the  ap- 
propriate subject  of  contemplation-;  music  for  tlie  sense 
of  harmony,  mathematics  for  the  analytical,  and  ex- 
ternal tilings  for  the  observant  faculties.  Now,  if  any 
of  you  are  in  the  office  of  an  engineer  or  builder,  practical 
mathematics  will  be  of  use  to  you  : if  in  manufacturing 
or  dye  works,  chemistry  will  come  in  to  help  you,  when, 
perhaps,  you  least  expect  it.  If  you  should  be  engaged 
in  houses  with  a large  foreign  correspondence,,  modem 
languages  will  enhance  the  value  of  your  services.  I 
have  often  heard  it  said  by  persons  who  might  have  learnt 
but  did  not,  “ Well,  I should  like  to  get  up  such  and 
such  a subject,  but  I have  no  one  to  teach  me.  I learn 
better  by  the  ear  than  by  the  eye.”  By  some  it  is  taken 
up  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  there  can  be  little  or 
no  learning  but  through  the  medium  of  oral  instruction. 

I have  no  faith  in  this  opinion.  I believe  that- the  amount 
of  knowledge  which  anyone  of  us  possesses,  is  directly  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  intellectual  power  and 
toughness  of  will  he  puts  forth.  External  aids  may 
cause  it  to  sprout  up  more  vigorously  than  when  left  to 
its  own  development,  but  it.  will  be  weakly.  The  oak 
nurtured  in  the  green-house;  has  not  the  strength  and 
elasticity  of  the  hardy  sapling  on  the  bleak  hill-side. 
Now  these  are  only  simple  principles,  but  see  what 
a world  of  facts  and  phenomena  of  every-day  life 
they  will  explain.  Hence  the  precocious  child,  and  in- 
fant prodigy,  who  turns  out  a silly  lad  and  an  im- 
becile old  man.  Hence,  too,  the  youth  furnished  with  the 
most  dexterous  and  assiduous  tutors  in  every  department 
of  knowledge,  supplied  with  every  text-book  and  com- 
mentary, provided  with  a most  comfortable  and  cosey 
study,  richly  carpeted  and  furbished  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  study  and  means  to  boot,  often  turns  out,  when  he 
enters  on  the  business  and  duties  of  life,  but  a very 
common-place  person  after  all.  To  cut  a , bar  of  iron  in 
two.  with  a single  sweep  of  abroad  sword,  requires  a well- 
tempered  weapon,  a vigorous  arm,  and  skill  to  wield  the 
blade.  In  the  same  way  you  need  the  keen  and  tempered 
intellect,  the  strong  determined  will,  and  the  facility 
which  education  alone  can  give  to  enable  you  to  over- 
come those  obstacles  both  from  within  and  from  without 
which  hinder  your  progress,  and  impede  your  efforts. 
Learning  is  like  food,  of  which  it  is  injurious  to  health 
to  take  more  than  the  stomach  can  digest  and  assimi- 
late. One  man,  with  a quick,  sharp  intellect,  soon 
masters  the  outlines  of  a subject,  while  his  slower  neigh- 
bour has  spent  his  time  in  plodding  over  the  elements. 
But  the  mental  force  used  up,  and  the  corresponding  Work, 
may  be,  though  not  equal,  yet  equivalent  in  value.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  the  hare  and  the  t ortoise.  To  you  who 
know  something  of  mechanics  it  will  be  a familiar  illus- 
tration, that  one  man  by  the  help  of  a single  pulley  lifts,  a 
light  weight  rapidly,  while  another  with  a system  .of  pul- 
leys lifts  a great  weight  very  slowly.  The  muscular  exer- 
tion is  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  the  system  of  pulleys  is 
generally  the  more  valuabloand  uscful  instrument,  though 


not  always  the  most  handy.  Read  the  lives  of  Crompton, 
of  Cartwright,  and  Watt,  of  Gifford,  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  of  Brindley  and  Stephenson,  and  When  you  have 
gone  over  them  all- — you  have  them  in  your  library — just 
ask  yourselves  what  was  that  one  quality cif  mlndiil  whi<;h 
these  men  all  most  resembled  one-  -ahdtheiW  1 You1  Will 
find  it  was  indomitable  resolution,  ami  i n flexible  fcnaci  tjr 
of  purpose.  They  were  not  what  yon  call  brilliant  ttenf 
nor  eloquent  men,  nor  witty  men.  Had  you  inet  one  of 
them  and  known  nothing  about  him,' you;  Would,  I1 
little  doubt,  have  thought  him  a very  silent,  if  hot  stupid 
person.  But  they  never  looked' to  the  right-  nor  to  thh 
left,  the  one  object  was  kept  unceasingly  in  view!  And 
they  had  that  transparent  clearness -Of  conception  which 
intensified  concentration  of  thought  alone  cah  Wivef  !'CT8h‘|- 
trast  with  any  of  them  that  rarelyLgiftecl' Talker  Cpfey 
ridge,  and  you  shall  see  to  what  transcendent  genius  grid 
subtle  intellect  may  lead  when  yoked  with  tottdmrjg 
resolution  and  a wavering  will.  You  have  here 
a liberal  supply  of  those  aids  to  the 
the  human  intellect,  the  most  jawerful  which  the’wif 
of  man  ever  devised.  I mean  printed  books.  You'cafihot? 
overvalue  a full  and  a cheap  supply  df  then!.'  'Beli'eVd 
me,  as  I have  said  on  a fornfer  occasion,  -they  afd  ydtif 
best  teachers.  They  will  not  get  impatiehtatyorir'slqwi 
ness,  or  angry  with  y ou  because  of  yohr  Stupidity.1”  Your 
books  will  not  get  weary  with  giving  you  information.1 
They  will  repeat  it  for  you  again  and  again'.  Ifyou  have1 
misunderstood  anything  they  have  -Said;  ! at%;sldW  ’fit 
comprehend  them,  they  will  wait  patiently  fftltiPyoh'slfe 
prepared  to  proceed.  They  will  put- 'Up  With  Vohrillf-- 
humour,  they  will  bear  with  your  mistakes,  and- they  Willr 
cost  you  but  little  to  keep  therm  It  isrny  seitled’opniioM'. 
that  there  is  not  one  person  here  this  evenlng'Whom-Gddi 

has  gifted  with  the  common  average  share  of  alfffit^pliJ 
neither  genius  nor  talent  are  at  all  requisite,  — aiidwho  hi's 
strength  of  will  to  carry  him  through  the  drndgfery  and 
over  the  obstacles  which  he  is  sure  to  meet- -with  at  thfe 
outset,  that  cannot  master  the  elements  of  any-  sclen6e1<jr 
language,  for  the  comprehension  of  which  he  has  been 
furnished  with  the  necessary  ability.  - Now,  sbme  'ofife' 
here  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  how  it  is  that  comparatively’ 
so  few  do  carry  out  any  such  course  of  study  ? HOW  fre- 
quently is  it  that,  when  a clasfc  is  opened  in  this  and  indeed 
in  most  other  Institutions  as  well,  a large  number'  join'd 
at  first;  soon  after,  the  attention  begins  to  diminish',' 
until  only  two  or  three  are  left;  perhaps  'none  'at  -a'llj 
The  answer  is  obvious,  and  confirms  the  views  I have  Iblig 
held.  They  lacked  that  force  of  will  and  d^ptlY  df 
purpose  to  intensify  their  resolves,  and  whioh'WouM  ha'vie 
st  rengthened  them  i n their  pursuit  of  knowledge1,  in  the  faCe 
of  those  difficulties  by  which  they  are  and  must  be  opposed." 
Now,  examination  is  the  one  thing  necessaiy  tOedUfrter-' 
act  this  torpid,  desponding,  state  of  mind.  It  breathes 
hopo,  defines  purpose,  limits  the  objects  of  pursuit;  makes 
a man  take  note  of  the  value  of  time,— only  sb  ulany 
months,  so  many  weeks,  so  many  days  until  my  trig! 
comes  on.  In  a letter  which  1 wrote  some  short  ttihe 
ago  to  the  Directors  of  the  Polytechnic  IristitutiOfi; 
Southampton,  I said:- — 1 Jim  qfoiilw 

“ The  friends- of  education  may  rest  assured  they  -Will 
effect  hut  little  towards  the  advancement  of  the  great 
cause  they  have  in  hand,  unless  they  continue  in  seine 
way  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of,  and  awaken  an-  interest 
in,  those  whom  they  propose  to  instruct.  Now  there  is 
no  more  effectual  method  of  doing  this  than  by  testing 
each  man’s  work  and  stamping  it  accordingly. 1 An  ex- 
amination in  prospect  concentrates  the  candidate's  atten- 
tion on  some  one  or  two  special  subjects  of  study ; 1 it 
supplies  an  effectual  cheek  to  the  gfeat  intellectual  vice 
of  the  present  day,  loose,  rambling-,  and  desultory.' rbaifa 
ing.  As  it  daily  draws  nearer,  it  daily  affords  a morri 
powerful  motive  to  exertion,  and  thus  invaluable  haltiittl 
of  persevering  application  arc  i in  percept  ibly-wroiighbin  to 
the  very  grain  of  the  character.  The  algebra  Or  the 
trigonometry  of  the  candidate  may  bo  worth  very  little, 
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whiio  the  habits  formed  in  the  process  of  their  acquisition 
may  p;  ot  the  utmost  value.  Other  motives  to  study 
may  be  of  a higher  and  nobler  character;  they  afford, 
lioyvevcr,  but  a feeble  support  to  prolonged  exertion  in 
the  face  of  discouragement  and  difficulty.”  And  again, 
I-sald,  it  would  give  a very  taint  and  inadequate  idea  of 
the  good  which  these  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
are  now,  silently  but  surely  effecting,  if  we  were  to  esti- 
mate it  only  by  the  number  of  candidates  that  actually 
do  cpm.e  up.fpr’examination.  A new  spirit  is  excited  in 
Mechanics’  Institutions,  new  classes  are  formed  ; - sys- 
tematic instruction  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  many  of 
them,  given;  and  when  a candidate  leaves  his  Institution 
tp-  jopme  up  for  examination,  all  his  neighbours  and 
townsfolk  feel  a deep  interest  in  his  success.”  And  of  this 
I gave  an  illustration  from  a Yorkshire  paper.  Again, 
that  well-written  organ,  and  influential  exponent  of 
middlorcfass  opinion,  the-.  Daily  JS"ews,  speaking  of  ad- 
iAwsion-into  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  in  an  admirable 
leader,. thq, other  day,  thus  proceeds  : — “ It  may  he  said 
that, flfis  system,  corrupt  as  it  was,  bad  in  principle,  and 
tjgiqprajisrpg  in,its„effeots,  after  all  procured  a very  docent 
sot, of  qffi  :ei;s  for  the  scientific  branch  of  the  army.  They 
oey tain,  .extent,  educated  for  their  profession, 
and  go  .contrasted  most  favourably  with  the  other  officers 
q^.t, he  army,  the  bulk. of  whom  obtained  their  position 
by,  .njppey  and*  in  Alienee  alone,  without  any  professional 
education.  But  the  nation  has  a right  to  demand  some- 
thing. more  than,  this  ; we  have  a right  to  obtain  the  best 
taipnt  of  the  country,  for  our  engineers  and  artillery. 
And; >ve  would  maintain,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  had;  this,  system  of  political  patronage-been  abolished 
years, ago,  the  nation  would  have  been  immensely  the 
gainer.  The-foundation  of  the  i scientific  education  for 
the  artilleryman  or  engineer,  depends  on  the  cultivation 
of , the  mat hemat  ieal  sciences,  In  France,  accordingly, 
we , find  that  the  highest  mathematical  schools  in  that 
country  are  the  military  schools.  The  most  distinguished 
Gultivators  of  .the  mathematical  sciences  are  the  Ffofessors 
in.-tdose schools..., In  this  country,  the  military  schools 
a^e-  tha-lowest  class  in  the  cultivation  of  mathematics  as 
compared  with  the  French,  and  the  only  schools  which 
cap.  at  all  -compete,  with  our.  neighbours  are  the  Uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  Dublin,  places  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  statesmen,  lawyer.-,  andidivinesj  not  of  ouiisol- 
djj$s%i . .jtoe  abstract  .sciences, eon  netted  with  and  under  the 
nama  of  uiatheuiat-ics,  require  a considerable  stimulus  for 
thqif  successful , culti va tion . Hard  work  and  continuous 
thought,  are  not  undergone  by  men  in  general  without 
some  prospect  of  reward.  The  branches  of  the  public 
®jyticenyhiehfmost;require,.th.e;cultivatiQ!i  of the.  abstract 
sijieqc.es,,  have i been  shut  out  from  competition.  They 
bays  afforded  no  prize,  for  the  diligent,  student,  j French 
professors- who.  have,  visited  Cambridge,  have  been  as* 
tomslicd  at  the  answeringrof  the  candidates  for  honours,  iu 
the  mathematical  tripos  of  that  university.  - They  have, 
wondered  what  became  of  the  incipient  Newtons  and 
LaTlaf^Siand-wsre  still  more  astounded  when  they  heard 
tjpvt  the  law  and  the  Church  absorbed  all  this  talent, 
which,  but  for  our  political  folly  andpei'versityy might 
have  been  -devote!  iu  great  measure  to  the  service  of  the 
country,  in  a position  where  its  worth  could,  at  any  rate, 
have  been  tenfold  more  apparent.  Now,  how  has  Cam- 
bridge at  mi  aed  its  eminence,  as  a mathematical  school  ? 
Simply  by  the  exercise  of  an  almost  unlimited  system  of 
competition  for  the  prizes  :at  her  disposal.  Her  fellows 
&ips,ytufor$hips„an<i  other  prizes,  for  the  most;  part -are 
open  topand  attainable  only  bythasew-hq.  distinguish  them- 
selves by.  obtaining  -the! highest  places  in  her- mathemati- 
cal examinations.  Her  examiners  are  bovond  reproach 
or  suspicion,  'i'lie  justice  of  their-  -awards  is  never  ques- 
tioned, .Every  mle  therefore  feels  that  the, '.prize  may.be 
obtained  if  he  works  for  it,  and  has  the  requisite  degree 
of  talent.  No  political  or  other  patronage  is  required. 
The  prizes  are  open  to  all,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  are  precluded  hy  their  religious  opinions  from  ob- 


tainingthem.  Competitive  examination,  therefore,  fairly 
and  honestly  carried  out,  has  done — what  ? Why,  pro- 
duced one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  mathematical  school 
in  Europe.” 

But  there  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  very  strange  were  it  otherwise.  The  Almighty  has 
laid  down  the  irreversible  decree  that  labour  shall  be  the 
condition  of  acquirement,  whether  it  be  knowledge,  or 
habit,  or  mental  accomplishment,  or  manual  dexterity, 
or  wealth,  or  position.  Expenditure  of  muscular  force 
or  intellectual  energy,  is  the  price.  True,  men  sometimes 
labour  and  do  not  acquire,  while  others  enjoy  the  rewards 
of  industry  without  toil,  as  if  a man  should  stumble  on 
a treasure  by  accident.  But  there  is  this  great  difference 
between  personal  and  external  acquirements,  that  in  the 
former  case  it  is  our  own  personal  labour  that  must  be  the 
ordained  equivalent,  while  in  the  latter  case,  the  labours 
of  others  will  suffice. ; Thus,  a man  is  a peer  because  his 
father  happened  to  be  one  before  him,  but  no  one  can  lay 
claim  to  genius  or  learning  by  inheritance.  A lord  chan- 
cellor transmits  his  peerage  to  his  son,  but  not  his  elo- 
quence or  his  legal  knowledge.  These  illustrations  may 
seem  trite,  but  they  confirm  the  great  moral  truth,  that 
labour,  bodily  or  mental,  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for 
any  acquisition  we  desire  to  make.  Now  to  apply  these 
principles.  It  will  follow  from  what  I have  laid  down, 
that- men  cannot  acquire  or,  at  all  events,  assimilate 
knowledge,  so  as  actually  to  work  it  into  the 
very  warp  and  texture  of  the  understanding,  by 
merely  listening  to  lectures.  But  I wish  to  guard 
myself  against  misconceptions.  It  does  not  follow,  if  a 
lecture,  or  indeed  anything  else,  be  not  good  for  a parti- 
cular purpose,  that  it  must  therefore  be  of  no  use  for  any 
other.  Now,  a lecture  may  he  of  great  value;  it  may 
draw  attention  to  a subject  of  great  importance,  just  as  I 
am  now  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  interest  you  in  the 
educational  bearings  and  social  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion before  us  this  evening.  Lectures  afford  amusement, 
and  very  proper  it  is  that  they  should.  A man  cannot 
always  be.  engaged  in  bodily  labour  ; he  must  have  Ills 
day  of  rest;  so  neither  can  he  always  be  racking  his 
brain.  There  must  be  a Sabbath  of  the  understanding. 
Thus  lectures  amuse— they  excite  attention,  and  they 
often  brace  up  the  will  and  nerve  the  mind  to  action  ; 
but  you  cannot  learn  from  them  directly,  without  a vast 
expenditure  of  thought  and  labour,  and,  in  some  eases, 
not  even  then.  Only  think  of  a man  learning  to  play  on 
a musical  instrument  by  dint  of  attending  lectures  on 
music;  or  to  swim,  by  lectures  on  the  art  of  swimming  ; 
j or  to  make:  shoes  or  boots  by  attending  courses  on  the 
construction  of  these  very  useful  articles.  Indeed;  if  it 
were  otherwise,  tve  should  have  a fiat  contradiction  to  the 
principle  I laid  downawhileago;  that  we  must  pay  in  labour 
I tor:  our  acquirements.  Here  you  are  under  no  comparative 
disadvantage ; the  son  of  the  prince  or  the  peer  must  do 
the  same;  , if  he  has  ample  leisure,  you  have  urgent 
nedefeslty ; if  you  have  the  demands  of  daily  labour  to 
meet,  he  has  the  multiplied  seductions  of  fashion  io 
resist ; so  that  the  race  is  not  so  unequal  as  at  first  sight 
it  would  appear.  But-,  in  speaking  of  lectures,  or  even 
of  examinations,  they  constitute  but  a very  small  and 
| fractional  part  of  the  educational  agencies  at-  present  in 
full  operation  throughout  this  country.  There  are  your 
churched  and  yohr  chapels,  your  Sunday-schools  and 
evening,  schools,  your  newspapers  and  your  broad-sheets, 
your  public  libraries  and  your  railway  literature,  your 
iectures  and  your  classes.  Then  you  have  unwonted 
facilities  for  travelling  ; from, the  earliest1  times  travelling 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  education  : - and  yon 
have  your  cheap  letter-postage  and  your  hook-post.  In 
shdrt.  everything-  whioh  directly  w indirectly  leads  a man 
ouf  of  self  -and  selfishness,- that  is,  educes  him  out  of  them  , 
or  draws  him  out,  is  an  element  of  education.  'Any  Mode 
by  which  you  can  exercise  the  intellect,  is  an  instrument 
of  education.  At  the  meeting,  the  other  day,  of  the 
National  Association  for  Social  Science,  held  at  Birming- 
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ham,  Lord  Hatherton  mentioned  to  me  a plan  lie  tried 
with  great  success  at  his  National  Schools  at  Penkridge. 
He  requires  the  elder  boys  to  write  monthly  letters  to 
himself,  detailing  what  they  saw  worthy  of  note  during 
the  past  month  ; such  matters  as  come  under  the  notice 
of  country  lads — strange  birds,  curious  insects,  changes 
in  the  weather,  ripening  of  corn,  or  the  like.  Now,  the 
anticipation  of  having  this  letter  to  write,  keeps  their 
powers  of  observation  on  the  stretch  to  find  materials 
for  it,  and  the  putting  these  materials  together  is  ati 
admirable  exercise  in  that  most  simple,  yet  most  rare 
accomplishment,  the  art  of  writing  a good  letter.  Lord 
Hatherton  told  me  that  the  improvement  of  some  of  the 
boys,  and  the  quickness  of  observation  of  others,  were 
very  extraordinary.  Now,  this  too  is  education,  and 
education  of  the  best  kind  for  children  such  as  these,  who 
require  for  the  business  of  life  a sharp  and  ready  intellect. 
See,  too,  what  a magnificent  though  transient  memorial  to 
the  educational  tendency  of  the  age  have  you  completed 
not  far  from  hence,  two  days  ago.  Many  a year  will  pass 
away  before  the  Art  Treasures  of  Manchester  shall  be  for- 
gotten. Who  could  gaze  up  the  long-drawn  aisles  of  that 
phantom  palace,  and  view  without  emotion  those  gems  of 
art  and  priceless  treasures  saved  from  the  wreck  of  time, 
and  here  for  once  collected.  Every  picture  is  a human  his- 
tory. a sort  of  moral  photograph,  which  gives  of  each  suc- 
ceeding age  the  “ form  and  pressure.”  When  the  aston- 
ished traveller  stands  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Gizeh,  and,  wrapt  in  awe  or  lost  in  admiration , gazesupward 
along  the  face  of  that  huge  mountain  of  stones,  sloping- 
far  away  into  the  sky,  and  ‘-looking  tranquillity;”  his 
thoughts  go  back  to  the  time  when,  thirty  centuries 
before,  t he  face  of  that  vast  mound  swarmed  with  human 
beings,  the  hopeless  slaves  of  arbitrary  power, ground  down 
by  unrequited  toil;  and  the  saddening  reflection  rises 
in  his  mind  how  much  of  man’s  vain  labour,  and  human 
suffering,  and  unredressed  wrong  is  fossilized  in  those  old 
and  sand-swept  stones;  so,  but  with  feelings  widely  differ- 
ent, may  the  visitor  to  your  building  on  Saturday  have 
contemplated  how  the  inspiration  of  genius,  and  fervid 
imagination  and  profound  t hought,  glow  on  the  canvas;  and 
shine  forth  to  tell  of  that  vast  array  of  intellect  of  which 
those  works  of  art  are  the  visible  and  eloquent  memorials. 
Truly  these  latter  times  are  better  than  the  first.  There 
is  no  book  written,  no  history  ever  penned,  so  full  of 
records,  as  that  Art-Treasures  Building,  of  men  who, 
surrounded  with  early  difficulties,  cramped  by  poverty, 
and  chilled  by  neglect,  had  yet  persevered  with  that 
strong  tenacity  of  purpose,  that  unyielding  force  of  will 
which  carried  them  over  every  obstacle.  They  never 
gave  over  till  they  had  attained  their  object.  You  have 
had  the  creations  of  those  men  before  your  eyes,  almost  in 
your  hands.  Who  can  contemplate  the  works  of  that 
brave  old  man,  Bernard  Palissy  the  potter,  that. daunt- 
less Huguenot,  who  for  his  faith  went  to  prison,  and  was 
ready  to  go  to  the  stake,  without  being  struck  with  the 
prodigious  power  of  unshrinking  resolution  he  displayed, 
when,  in  despite  of  failure  after  failure,  tho  ridicule  of 
enemies  or  the  sneers  of  friends,  he  still  held  on  till  his 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  You  have  had  the 
works  of  him  before  you,  who,  on  seeing  for  the  first  time 
a painting  of  Raphael’s,  exclaimed,  “ And  I,  too,  am  a 
painter!”  Read  the  lives  of  the  two  Caravaggios,  aiid 
you  will  see  how  much  dauntless  perseverance  can  effeot. 
1 might  in  this  way  go  through  a large  number  of  the 
names  in  the  catalogue. 

Having  discussed  the  bearings  of  this  question  as  it  re- 
gards the  candidates  themsel  ves,  let  us  now  consider  it  in 
some  of  its  social  aspects.  If  young  men,  who  are  in  a 
great  measure  their  own  masters  when  not  engaged  in  their 
employer’s  service,  had  a steady  definite  object  set  before, 
them,  one  that  was  desirable,  and  that  might  be  attained 
by  a manageable  amount  of  hard  work,  consider  what  an 
indirect  but  powerful  motive  to  action  you  would  supply. 
Now  if  a young  man  engaged  all  the  day  in  his  employer’s 
service,  works  during  his  sparo  hours  at  his  subjects  of 


examination  with  all  that  preoccupation  of  mind  which 
hard  work  alone  can  give,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  cannot 
saunter  about  or  frequent  places  of  amusement.  The  two 
things  are  quite  incompatible.  It  is  the  young  man  who 
has  got  nothing  to  do,  who  does  not  care  for  reading, 
whose  idle  evenings  hang  heavy  on  his  hands,- he  itr is 
who  is  the  fast  young  man,  not  the  hard-working  ‘stu- 
dent in  a class  at  a Mechanics’  Institution.  It  is  an  old 
proverb,  not  more  trite  than  true,  that  idlenesses  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  experience  confirms  ttlip.  I have 
been  recently  told  by  one  of  her  Majesty’s  inspectorsiof 
schools,  thattheyoung-  men  selected  by  competition  for  ap- 
pointments as  clerks  in  the  Privy  Council  Office  have 
hitherto  given  great  satisfaction.  They  are  so  quick  and 
intelligent,  that  they  give  but  little  trouble.  They  re- 
quire but  a small  amount  of  drilling;  This  is  very  gra- 
tifying; because,  there  are  plenty  of  persons  on  the 
watch,  who  would  be  delighted  to  diseover  any  flaw  in 
their  conduct.  There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which 
competitive  examinations,  to  be  followed  by  nominations 
to  employment,  would  be  of  the  utmost  possible  value. 
There  are  upwards  of  fiOO  clerkships  in  the  Customs;  Foist 
Office,  and  Excise,  vacant  every  year i If  they  'were 
avowedly  distributed  as  prizes,  see  how  it  would  affect 
the  stay  of  children  at  school,  about  which i so' mueh- now 
is  said.  Ten  years  ago,  I wrofe-as  follows^J-‘“  One  great 
advantage  that  might  he  expected  to  arise-  from  the 
adoption  of  such  a plan,”— speaking  of  giving  junior 
public  employments  by  competitive  examination — ‘‘.'is 
this,  that  instead  of  exciting  the  opposition  of,  itwbuld 
enlist  the  schoolmaster  in  its  favour,  and  stimulate 
his  exertions.  It  would  foster  a spirit  -of  laud- 
able emulation  between  the  schools  of  the  same  educa- 
tional circuit.  The  proportion  of  candidates  eomiflg 
from  any  given  school,  which  should  usually  pass  a suc- 
cessful examination  before  the  examiners,  would  soon, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  become  the  test  of  the 
quality  of  the  education  given  there,  so  that  iristructois 
of  youth  would  be  appreciated  by  their  merits  and  the 
success  of  their  pupils,  and  not,  as  is  but  too  often  the 
case,  on  other  grounds  far  removed  from  educational 
qualifications.  Such  a plan  as  is  here  proposed  would 
do  more  to  raise  at  onee  and  immediately  the  character 
of  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  than  almost  any 
other  practicable  one.  that  could  be  devised.  It  is  one 
that  would  call  for  no  previous  outlay  or  tddious  pre- 
liminary organisation.  Taking  the  materials  and  ma- 
chinery provided  to  our  hands,  it  would  set  to  work  with 
them.  It  would  not  impose  the  necessity -of  building 
new  schools,  or  of  founding  colleges,  or  endowing  pro- 
fessorships, but  being  applicable  to  the  institutions  and 
schools  already  in  being,  would  leave  education  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  at  present  conduct  it;  It  would 
interfere  with  no  vestedi  ights  whatever,  real  or  supposed  ; 
co-operating  with  all,  antagonistic  to  none,  itjwouljd 
neither  provoke  hostility,  nor  excite  jealousy.  It-  is 
quite  true  that  education  is  looked  upon  by  thd  public 
as  a means  to  attain  something' else,  rather  than  as  an 
end  complete  in  itself.  Now  this  very  state  ; of 
public  opinion  might  be  brought  to  bear  with 
its  whole  force  on  the  improvement  of  education, 
by  directing  into  a proper  channel  those  motives 
of  self  interest  which  so  absolutely  rule  the  great 
majority  of  mankind.  For  when  men  discover  that  the 
prospective  interests  and  the  future  advancement  of 
their  children  are  palpably  dependent  on,  not  obscurely 
connected  with,  the  quality  and  the  amount  of  education 
they  receive,  inferior  schools,  imperfect  instruction,  and 
incompetent  teachers  will  not  long  be  tolerated.”  Well, 
this  was  written  ten  years  ago,  but  it  is  the  staple  of  all 
that  was  said  to  the  purpose  at  the  Conference  at  Willis’s 
Rooms  some  months  since.  The  thing  comes,  after  all,  to 
this — create  a constant  and  ample  demand  of  well-in- 
structed persons  for  employment,  and  you  shall  very 
shortly  have  an  abundant  supply.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  holds  just  as  well  in  education  as  in  com-; 
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liiercial  matters.  Produce  or  create  the  demand,  and 
the  supply  is  sure  to  follow.  Again,  I have  said,  “ See 
how  such  a system  as  this  would  affect  schools  over 
which  no  authority  can  at  present  exercise  any  direct 
influence.  A Board  of  Examiners  would  lay  down  the 
subjects  for  examination ; they  would  define  the  mini- 
mum extent  to  which  the  study  of  these  subjects  should 
he  carried  ; accounts  of  the  proceedings  which  took  place 
at  the  examinations  would  appear  in  the  newspapers ; 
lists  of  questions  would  be  published,  which  would  in 
general  indicate  the  amount  of  knowledge  expected  on 
the  Several  subjects,  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be 
prepared  and  known,  the  relative  value  and  importance 
of  the  several  departments  of  the  examinations.  A 
powerful  influence  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  schools, 
classes,  and  private  teachers.  Some  would  become 
known  to  the  public  through  the  successes  of  their 
pupils ; they  would  be  sought  out  accordingly.  Those 
schools  would  be  filled,  and  their  classes  multiplied,  while 
the  inefficient  teacher  would  be  deserted.  In  this  way 
a reform  in  existing  schools  would  be  originated,  not  due 
to  pressure  from  without,  to  be  neutralised  by  evasion 
and  quibble,  but  spontaneous,  and  therefore  earnest — ■ 
universal,  as  proceeding  from  causes  everywhere  in  opera- 
tion— and  effectual,  as  founded  on  self-interest.  A reform 
would  in  this  way  be  silently,  surely,  and  thoroughly 
effected,  which  no  Act  of  Parliament  could  produce,  or 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  enforce.  It  is  so  obvious 
as  scarcely  to  require  a passing  notice,  that  the  example  of 
a few  successful  candidates  influences  a crowd  of  others 
to  follow  in  their  steps.  I believe— indeed,  I have 
reason  to  know — that  the  classes  attending  the  several 
Institutions  throughout  the  country  were  never  so 
flourishing  as  they  are  likely  to  be  this  winter.  So  true 
it  is  that  a little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole.  Even  the 
very  limited  scale  on  which  the  Society  of  Artshas  hitherto 
conducted  its  experiments  of  examination  has  produced 
incalculable  good.  The  success  of  the  candidates  we 
sent  up  to  compete  for  clerkships  in  the  Privy  Council 
Office  proves  the  attainments  of  the  men,  and  the 
sterling  reality  of  the  examinations.  Last  year,  we 
were  permitted  to  send  up  two  candidates— they  ob- 
tained first  and  fourth  places,  respectively;  out  of -five. 
This  year,  four  of  our  men  obtained  first,  second,  fourth, 
and  sixth  places  out  of  six  vacancies  in  the  Privy 
Council  Office,  on  nominations  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  that  consistent  and 
enlightened  friend  of  education,  Lord  Granville,  who 
gives  up  the  large  patronage  of  his  high  office  to  promote 
the  success  of  this  great  measure.  Lord  Palmerston,  too, 
has  placed  two  nominations  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society,  as  you  may  have  seen  in  the  public 
papers.  But  while  the  Government  deserve  praise,  not 
so  much  for  the  little  they  have  done,  as  for  stamping  the 
principle  with  official  approbation,  let  me  add  that  the 
encouragement  which  the  state,  however  well  disposed, 
can  afford,  to  promote  in  this  way  the  education  of  the 
country,  is  absolutely  insignificant  as  compared  with  that 
which  the  employers  of  labour  can  give  by  their  recogni- 
tion of  certified  intelligence  and  industry.  Were  the 
manufacturers,  merchants,  public  companies,  and  others, 
to  lay  down  the  rule,  that  otherthings  being  equal,  they 
would  give  the  preference  for  employment  to  those  appli- 
cants wno  could  produce  unquestionable  proof  of  industry 
and  application,  I believe  the  education  difficulty  would 
be  solved.  I do  not  say  they  should  be  the  Society  of 
Arts  certificates — other  bodies,  no  doubt,  will  come  into 
the  field,  equally  deserving  of  confidence.  But  this  I 
say,  that  the  Society  of  Arts  is  doing  its  best  to  deserve 
your  confidence.  AVe  have  no  wish  to  keep  our  Society  a 
mere  metropolitan  society,  we  desire  it  to  become  a 
national  association.  AArhat  is  the  universal  complaint 
of  the  clergy  and  the  other  friends  of  education  through- 
out the  country?  what  was  the  cause  assigned  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  at  Birmingham,  the 
Other  day,  for  the  early  removal  of  children  from  school  ? 


The  demands — the  increasing  demands  of  the  labour 
market  for  the  manual  services  of  the  young ; while 
the  idle  and  the  dissolute,  the  headless  and  the  handless 
live  in  all  the  abject  misery  of  contented  sloth,  at  the 
cost  of  the  community.  There  is  no  natural  love  of 
learning  in  the  people — they  do  not  value  it;  they  do 
not  respect  him  among  themselves  who  is  supposed  to  be 
skilled  in  learning,  nor  do  they  think  anything  the  worse 
of  the  man  who  is  without  it.  As  in  so  many  other 
cases,  you  must  create  a public  opinion  by  whatever 
means  you  may,  so  that  ignorance  maybe  discouraged 
and  discountenanced.  To  constitute  an  efficient  public 
opinion  all  classes  must  combine,  and  I know  of  no 
agency  better  fitted  to  bring  about  that  most  desirable 
result  than  that  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Social  Science,  inaugurated  last  week  at  Bir- 
mingham. Again,  it  will  be  said,  your  examinations 
reach  but  a small  fraction  of  the  people.  This,  unfor- 
tunately, is  only  too  true.  However,  it  may  be  said  in 
our  defence  that  it  is  something,  in  this  age  of  washy 
talk  and  pretentious  shams,  to  set  an  example  of  actual 
work,  which  the  universities  did  not  think  it  beneath 
them  to  copy.  This  is  something,  and  we  shall  proceed, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Institutions,  to  develop  the 
plan.  This  system  of  promoting  education  by  the  help 
of  examination  is  widely  extending  its  influence.  The 
English  and  Irish.  Universities  have  taken  it  up;  the 
Koyal  Dublin  Society  has  taken  it  in  hand  for  Ireland  ; 
Mr.  Aeland  has  introduced  it  into  the  western  counties 
with  much  zeal  arid  considerable  success ; while  Mr.  S. 
Tremenheere,  to  whom  the  education  of  the  poor  is  so 
much  indebted,  has  established  a similar  scheme  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  the  County  of  Stafford.  Miss 
Coutts  has  displayed  much  zeal  in  the  same  direction,  by 
her  prizes  for  a knowledge  of  “common  tilings.”  The 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Grantham  Yorke  has  established  a prize 
and  certificate  scheme  for  Birmingham,  while  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  S.  Best  has  done  the  same  for  the  counties 
of  Hants  and  Wilts.  Even  in  Australia  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Society  of  Arts  is  held  up  for  imita- 
tion. I shall  now  conclude  my  observations  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  political  aspect  of  the  question. 

I believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  there 
is  a growing  disinclination,  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  deal  with  this  question  in 
a comprehensive  form,  or,  indeed,  in  any  form  at  all. 
Look  at  the  summary  rejection  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell’s propositions  last  year; — hear  the  tone  of  individual 
members  of  Parliament,  addressing  their  constituencies 
or  public  meetings.  This  day  fortnight  I was  present 
at  Basingstoke,  at  a meeting  of  the  Hants  and  AVilts 
Educational  Society,  when  Mr.  Selater,  51. P.  for  North 
Hants,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  that — “ He  did 
sincerely  rejoice  that  the  subject  of  education,  by  com- 
mon consent,  appeared  to  be  taken  away  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  Various  attempts  had  been  made  to  bring 
forward  a great  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  education 
of  the  people  of  this  country:  He  thought  it  very  fot- 

tunate  that  those  attempts  had  been  uniformly  un- 
successful. He  was  highly  gratified  to  see  the  efforts 
which  were  being  made.  They  were  producing  far  more 
satisfactory  results  than  a House  of  Commons  Act  of  Par- 
liament.” I might  bring'  before  you  the  observations  of 
many  others  as  well.  Mark  the  altered  tone  of  the 
Times  newspaper,  that  great  barometer  of  public  opinion. 
Sir  J.  Pakington,  that  most  indefatigable  and  zealous 
promoter  of  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  upholder  of 
their  rights,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion in  Birmingham,  the  other  day,  observed,  “how- 
ever unwilling  they  might  be  to  admit  it,  the  fact 
could  not  be  denied  that  Parliament  was  partly  un- 
able and  partly  reluctant  to  deal  boldly  with  these 
subjects.  It  was  said  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
with  some  truth,  that  Parliament  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  work  that  they  had  no  time  to  deal  with 
other  matters  than  those  placed  before  them  in  a distinct 
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and  practical  shape;  but  he  thought  it  was  a matter, for 
anxious  reflection  when  they  found  that  Parliament, 
whether  from  want  of  time  or  want  of  inclination, 
had  as  yet  been  unable  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
the  momentous  question  of  education.”  Therefore,  to 
meet  this  state  of  things,  you  must  have  local  organiza- 
tion, and  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  no  ready  cut- 
and-dried  system  will  suit  all  places  alike.  The  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  in  a seaport  town  must  differ  from 
that  in  an  agricultural  district,  and  this  litter  would  not 
be  adapted  for  a manufacturing  locality.  I really  believe 
that  if  ever  thereis  to  be  an  organised  arid  truly  national 
system,  it  mnst  be  based  on  local  management  and  pro- 
vincial responsibility,  with  government  inspection  and 
periodical  examination.  These  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
three  fundamental  principles  of  a national  system  : local 
organisation,  government  inspection,  and  central  exami- 
nation. I cannot  stop  here  to  show  what  a world  of 
difficulties  would  vanish  under  a judicious  combi- 
nation of  these  three,  principles.  Now,  I have  no 
desire  here  to  enter  on  an  inquiry  how  far  this 
altered  tone  of  public  feeling  is  due , to  the  short- 
comings of  the  official  departments  during  the  last  war, 
whether  some,  fear  has  not  been  felt  that  mismanagement 
might  just  as  easily  creep  into  the  department  of  public' 
instruction,  as  well  as  into  that  of  the  Admiralty  or  War, 
and  I think  one  consideration  will  prove  to  you  that  you 
have  not  sustained  much  loss  by  the  State  not  taking  the 
management  and  control  of  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple into  its  own  hands.  Just  consider  what,  most 
probably,  would  the  education  of  the  higher  classes  in 
this  country  now  be,  were  the  turn  great  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  mere  Government  boards,  consti- 
tuted at  the  will. of  the  minister  of  the  day,  instead  of 
being,  as  they  are,  independent  self-governed  bodies, 
completely  free  front  the  interference  of  the  State,  and 
responsible  to  the.  laws  of  the  country,  ami  to  national 
opinion  alone.  Do  you  imagine /that  it  would  have  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  true  religion,  or  the  cultivation  of 
humanising  literature,  or  the  investigations  of  abstract 
science,  for  all  of  which  those  splendid  seats  of  learning 
are  renowned,  were  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  fill 
up  all  the  fellowships  in  the  several  colleges,  or  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  administer  tire  revenues, 
or  the  Home-Sjeeretary  to  nominateall  the  tutors.  Could 
the  wit  of  man  imagine  any  exercise  of  patronage  more 
deplorable  than  this.  How,  then,  are  all  those 'fellows 
and  tutors-,  of  whom  I speak,  elected?  Why,  by  com- 
petitive examination.  And  what  system  above  all  others 
would  you  deprecate?  Certainly  that  of  nomination.  Why 
not,  then,  borrowa  lesson  from  tire  past  and  multiply 
independent 'societies  of  this  kind,  to  do  for  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  that  and  tirat  only  which  the  Universi- 
ties do  for  the  higher.  I will  venture  to  say  that 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there  is 
not  a single  Institution  more  deeply  cherished  in  the  very 
Inmost  heart  of  the  nation,  than  these  time-honoured, 
ancient  abodes  of  learning,  keeping  themselves  bravely 
in  the  front  of  an  advancing  civilisation.  Is  there  one 
man  in  this  entire  land  who  would  desire  to  see  them 
converted  into  Government  boards,  And  here  one  might 
pause  to  ask  how  it  is  that  men  no  longer  tremble  at  the 
name  of  the  Government.  Shall  I say  that  we  do  not 
even  reppect  it  ? Do  we  wait  in  trepidation  to  hear  what 
measures  may  be  in  preparation  ? Nothing  of  the  sort. 
We  well  know  that  there  is  nothing  coming,  or  likely  to 
come,  but  what  has  been  well  discussed  in  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  and  reviews,  long  before.  The  feeling  of 
the  people  towards  the  Government  a century  ago  was 
very  different.  1 1 was  looked  np  to  with  awe  as  a mystery, 
which  no  unclean  hand  might  touch,  or  profane  tongue 
censure.  Men  feared  it  while  they  disliked  it.  Now, 
what  is  the  cause  of  tin’s  change?  1 apprehend  it  is  this, 
modern  cabinets  have  abandoned  the  initiative  functions 
of  Government,  and  resolved  themselves  into  Administra- 
tions. That  is  to  say,  the  cabinet  of  the  day,  it  makes  no 


matter,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  Radical  or  Goriservalivey' ", 
administers  the  affairs  of  the  country,  while  tkje  cquntfy  ' [, 
governs  itself.  Hence  Government  official^,  beirig.fully  ' 
occupied  with  the  executive  duties  of  their  own  offices,  hayA 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  discus^  theasitn'.s  for  j 
improving  them.  Hence,  too,  no  Government  in  these 
days  brings  in,  or  attempts  to  carry,  a measure  on  its  own 
responsibility.  It  must  be  urged  from  without  ; popular 
opinion  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  amue^ou','  before  IPS  f 
Government  will  even  entertain  it.  Moreover  too,  divided 
as  the  country  is  now  On  this  questlrin.  of  edueatiqUj'Ijrdu''' 
may  easily  perceive  the  utter  hopelessness 
ment  doing  any  more  than  it  does  at  present.  , 'Iti1  rily  '■ 
letter  to  the  people  of  Southampton,  I said,”11  Uoiv  tPaC*’ 
this  question  of  education  has  been  discussed  for'so  ’many'  ■' 
years  in  all  its  political,  religious,  andjsdciH'i'sineiAs”''; 
without  any  mutual  approximatiriu  iff'  tpe1  dbnfeMiiig'  ‘ 
parties,  and  as  a national  solution,  in  which  tlvd  riUj6niy-'') 
shall  agree,  seems  now  to  be  as  far  off  b,s  IWr/Sroraft’lt^t 
not  be  as  well  to  give  over  discussion,  and  with  the'nTlal| ? * 
chinery  and  the  means  provided  to  your  hands,  try  to 
effect  something  practical.  But  tliere  js  aririth^feasrinjj 
why  the  Government  is  every  day  more  and  mote  dis-  ~ 
posed  to  remit  social  questions  tq  independent 
ment  arid  to  local  organjsation.  As,  fbr  exarrijple,  5a!&eSagff® 
or  two  ago,  when  Sir'Benjamin  Hall, 'instead  of  nqakfrW^jJ 
new  Government  departrtieht,  tb  take  chafed,  of  md'santV' 
tary  condition  of  London,  established  a sort  of  little, 
parliament,  called  the  Board  of  Works.  The  fact  ifetlife  1 
empire  is  becoming  so  vast,  the  iritdrestif  at  stake  sq’fcg : ; 
portant,  the  varieties  of  the  human  rick  vttej'hSyeTri.d^^’j1 
with  so  numerous,  that,  in  tWWprfl’s  of  fHfei|ifdiVt  flfs- 
torian,  we  can  neither  bear  our  burdens  her  east  thfehi 
off.  Our  present  form  of  executive  government,  which 
differs  very  little  from  that  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
was  constructed  for  the  government  of  England  alone. 
Now  it  not  only  deals  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but.' 
with  the  whole. British  Empire  Us  well.  Why,  ouifeifcjferts 
during  the  last  seven  years  arc  nearly 'flottfeleft!; 
millions  they  have  risen  to  upwards  of  ISO'  xrijllioiisi* 
We  have  vindicated  in  the  late  Russiktl  war  du?',U^tfe?' 
so  effectually  that  they  are  not  likely  sOon  to  be’ipu^-j 
tioned.  We  have  colonies,  the  centres  pf  future  civjlisafeqri 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  habitable  globe,  arid. lasirifi". 
all,  there  is  India.  Now,  1 am  not  going  into  any  detail  of 
those  horrible  atrocities  with  which  you  are  all  unhap- 
pily but  too  familiar.”’ WfiyitHS 

alone  has  decided  the  question  Of  competitive  e;taifeiU-.j 
tion.  When  that,  country  shall  be  SettlecL  ri's  sefotf  '1  ft; 
will,  only  reflect  what  a vast  field  will  be  thrritfn  o’^eiij 
to  British  enterprise,  in  India.  Thousands  upon ' thbh-j 
sands' of  young  men  with  ready  hands  aridY^feldtefteircre 
will  uphold  the  name  of  England  amongst  thaV  trpjtcne-  ' 
rous  and  cruel  people.  Consider  the  vast  number  of  ap- 
pointments that  will  now  for  the  first  time  lie  pelij  bjr 
Englishmen.  To  you  who  are  rising  into  mahhb'bdjf 
[glorious  opportunities  of  good  will  spring  Up  oh  ePifey 
side.  Many  a young  man  flow  attending  a, 'classr 
Mechanics’  Institution  will  find  his  sphere  of  aeiSdfr'drii 
some  great  railway  or  other  public  wort  in  India' 
and  let  it  be  the  reflection'  ever  Uppermost  iri  the'fri'Hia 
[of  such  an  one,  that  the  natives  are  always  readpto'  dorti - 
I pare,  rind  if  possible  to  contrast  the  purity  of  Ch'ristlii'tf 
[profession  with  the  actual  practice  of'  daily  K'fiV' 

[ Some  persons  sedin  to  tniiik  that,  ds  Sobri  hs  'the 
j present  excited  state  of  opinion  in  this  country  shall 
have,  subsided,  wh'eil  the  Crimean  calamities  slrfetl'T 
haye  been  forgotten,  arid  men’s  thoughts11  reVrift’  tb 
more  peaceful  subjects  of  contemplation,  these  rompefi- 
tive  examinations  will  be  allowed  to  drop,  and  maitefe 
will  gradually  return  to  the  State  thley  wdfid'Tn 
before;  that  nomination  will  again  take1  thd1  'JpJacV'df 
competition,  and  that  we  shall  'havd1  the  Kairid1  [ cycle; 
of  mistakes,  faults,  and  blunders'  all  to  go  ’dVdf 1 ‘dgaffif 
Now  I do  not  believe  this  prediction,  because  I lookupoii 
this  change  as  a necessity  ofotir  time.  You  iriigHt'  jrist  its 
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well  expect  to  go  back  from  railways  to  stage-coaches,  or 
from  the  electric  telegraph  to  the  Post  Office,  or  from 
thi§(flitter  tp  the  mounted  anrl  belted  postman  of  the 
old, e.n  time.  The  fact  is,  we  English  are  actually  too 
few  in  number  for  the  gigantic  work  we  have  undertaken. 
Here  at  upmeAre  our  own  vast  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures to  be  managed  and  controlled.  What  amount  of 
intellect;, is'  expended  on  the  trade  of  Manchester  alone? 
Then  We  have  Australia  to  colonise  and  reclaim,  the  fer- 
tile regions  of  New  Zealand  to  civilise.  The  Chinese 
difficulty  is  looming  on  us  through  the  lurid  mist  which 
rests, on  tlje  soil  of  India  soaked  and  reeking  with  En- 
glish blood.  The  truth  is,  we  must  cultivate  intellect 
as  we  cultivate  corn,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  the 
spontaneous  production  of  nature  does  not  afford 
an  adequate  supply.  Wiien  our  ancestors,  or  who- 
ever tlje'y  were  who  first  occupied  this  country,  took 
possession  of  it,  hunting  and  fishing,  with  the  scanty 
produce?  of  the  soil,  afforded  a subsistence.  They 
were.soon  forepd  to  supplement  nature  by  labour.  So  in 
like  manner,  one  or  two  centuries  ago,  the  natural  talent 
wlpch  shot  up  here  and  there  in  proud  luxuriance  above 
the  dwarfed  and  stunted  products  of  the  intellectual  soil, 
supplied  all  pur  wants.  We  had  no  lack  of  all  the  energy 
and  talent  that  we  needed  ; what  came  to  hand  sufficed. 
But  now  all  this  is  changed.  Those  persons  whom 
God  for  His  own  wise  purposes  has  freely  endowed  with 
those  i unpurchaseable  gifts,  must  be  sought  out  and 
(djerrshed,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  common 
-yse  and  benefit  of  mankind.  And  this  naturally  leads 
pre  notice  one  ox  two  objections  which  you  must  have 
often  heard  before.  It  has  been  said,  while  you  propose 
to  promote  intellectual  development  by  the  help  of  these 
examinations,  you  do  not  profess  to  apply  them  to  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  and  religious  character.  We 
do  not  propose  to  do  so,  and  for  this  reason,  that  while 
examination  is  a test  of  the  utmost  value  in  ascertaining 
the  reality  of  intellectual  attainments,  it  is  utterly 
worthless  as  a means  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  our  re- 
ligious,feelings.  A man’s  actual  knowledge,  whether  of 
mathematics  or  physics,  or  chemistry,  or  geography,  or 
any  other  science,  is  in  no  degree  dependent  on  the 
motive  which  induced  him  to  cultivate  any  of  these 
subjects,  whether  it  be  love  of  money  or  love  of  fame,  or 
love  of  the  study  for  its  own  sake,  or  from  the  still  higher 
motive — a sense  of  duty.  The  reality  of  the  knowledge 
is  entirely"  independent  of  the  quality  of  the  motive. 
But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  only  think  of  a man  per- 
forming an  act  of  piety,,  or  self-control,  or  benevolence, 
or  self-denial,  because  it  will  tell  in  his  favour  at  the 
next  moral-examination  day.  Such  a motive  would 
completely  transmute  the  nature  of  the  action.  Instead 
of  being  an  act  of  conscientious  duty,  it  would  become 
one  of  calculating  selfishness.  Therefore  we  cannot  be 
too  cautious  in  confining  examination  rigidly  to  the 
proof  of  those  things  only  of  which  it  is  the  test,  and 
ignoring  it  where" its  evidence  is  fallacious  and  illusory — 
namely,,  the  discovery  of  the  true  state  of  the  moral 
feelings.  Another  popular  objection  is  this,  and  indeed 
I never  heard,  any  opponent  to  competitive  exami- 
nation who  did  not  use  it  as  his  most  popular  and  telling 
argument.  It  comesp  when  stated  plainly,  to  this:  It  is  a 
spurious  and  unworthy  motive  to  put  before  men  to 
urge  them  to  exertion,  the  hope’  of  bettering  themselves. 
It.  is  appealing  to  a man’s  selfish  feelings.  The, dignity 
of  learning,  the  charms  of  literature,  or  the  pleasures  of 
scientific  investigation,  are  their  own  best  rewards.  The 
pleasure  a man  recei  ves  from  reading,  ought  amply,  to 
compensate  him  and  urge  him  on.  Now  it  is  absurd  to 
Speak  of  persons  ! working  hard,  at  the  very  elements,  of 
learning  deriving  pleasure  from  study,— the  pleasure 
may  come  afterwards,. but  at  first  it  is  sheer  drudgery. 
But,  putting  aside,  the  facts  that  our  higher  classes 
are  stimulated  to . exertion  by  the  hope  of  prizes, 
scholarships,  fellowships,  professorships,  peerages,  and 
the  . like,  putting  aside  the  fact  that  we  do  not  say 


to  the  lawyer  who  has  just  triumphantly  gained 
our  cause,  that  the  pleasure  he  must  enjoy  from 
the  public  manifestation  of  profound  legal  know- 
ledge, and  the  open  display  of  his  transcendent  eloquence, 
ought  to  be  ample  reward  for  him,  without  dimming  the 
brightness  of  his  enjoyment  by  the  glare  of  that  dirty 
dross  called  gold,  in  the  form  of  a fee  or  refresher  ; put- 
ting aside,  I say  all  these,  if  we  assert  that  the  pleasure  we 
derive  from  study  is  our  fitting  reward  and  justification 
for  pursuing  it,  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  derive 
pleasure  from  the  reading  of  loose,  immoral,  or  licentious 
books — are  not  they  justified,  too?  if  pleasure  be  the 
measure  of  propriety,  do  not  they  satisfy  the  test  ? 
See  what  your  principle  leads  to;  but  I take  an  older 
and  a higher  ground  than  this.  I say,  it  is  a man’s  duty, 
if  God  lias  endowed  him  with  any  choice  talent  or  rare 
gift,  to  cultivate  that  gift  to  the  utmost,  for,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  has  not  been  given  him  in  vain ; and  not 
only  to  cultivate  it,  but  to  use  it,  and  to  make  it  known. 
If  God  has  endowed  a man  with  a talent  for  mathematics, 
it  is  his  duty  to  cultivate  mathematics.  If  he  has  been 
entrusted  with  no  such  gift,  he  is  not  called  on  to  engage 
in  this  Study.  All  this,  you  know,  is  infinitely  better  said 
elsewhere,  in  a Book  1 hope  familiar  to  all  of  you  : — ‘ To 
whom  muchisgiven,of  him  shall  much  he  required.”  We 
may  be  quite  certain  of  this,  that  every  act  of  ours  per- 
formed now,  will  tell  upon  the  future.  No  human  eye 
may  trace,  much  less  historic  pen  record,  their  silent, 
imperceptible  influence,  in  ages  yet  to  come.  Small 
though  it  be,  yet  it  will  be  there.  How  often  do  the 
mightiest  results  seem  to  follow  from  the  most  minute 
and  apparently  trivial  actions.  Illustrations  lie  close  at 
hand,  but  I have  no  time  to  use  them  now.  The  effects 
of  human  actions  will  vibrate  through  successive  genera- 
tions of  mankind,  just  as  the  pebble  dropped  into  the  sea 
sends  a vibration  to  the  furthest  recesses  of  the  ocean. 
Minute  and  feeble  is  the  electric  shock,  yet  it  flashes 
thousands  of  miles  along  the  telegraph  wire.  Let  us, 
then,  follow  the  advice  of  the  Preacher: — “ Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,  for  there 
is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the 
grave.”  We  shall  then  rest  from  our  labours,  and  our 
works  shall  follow  us. 


DESIGNS  FOR  LAYING  OUT  THE  SURFACES 
AND  SUBSOIL  OF  NEW  STREETS. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  having  agreed  to  a 
resolution  “ xhat  prizes  be  offered  for  public. competition 
for  designs  showing  the  best  mode  of  laying  out  the  sur- 
face and  subsoil  of  the  new  street  in  Southwark,  as  an 
example  of  a first-class  street,  and  also  for  the  street  in 
Westminster  as  a second-class  street,  showing  the  dis- 
position of  the  private  vaults,  sewers,  gas,  and  water 
pipes,  telegraph  wires,  with  any  parts  of  the  soil  appro- 
priated to  other  useful  purposes,” 

The  following  prizes  were  offered : — 

For  first-class  streets  100  guineas. 

■„  „ 50  „ 

„ 10 

And  for  second-class  street 50  ,, 

„ 0 20  „ 

>>  >>  5 

In  reply  to  the  advertisement,  thirty -nine  competitors 
sent  in  designs,  which  are  now  being  exhibited  in  the 
great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  permission  of  the 
Council,  and  will  remain  on  view  till  the  21st  November. 

Tire  plans  have  been  referred  to  a Committee  of  seven 
persons,  consisting  of  four  professional  men,  the  Chair- 
man, and  two  other  members  of  the  Board,  assisted  by 
the  Engineer  and  Superintending  Architect.  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Cubitt  and  Mr.  Wright  were  the  members  to  be 
associated  with  the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  R.  Stephenson, 
Mr.  T.  Hawkesley,  Mr.  G.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  T.  H. Wyatt 
constituted  the  professional  members  of  the  Committee. 
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The  Committee  report,  that  they  have  Been  assisted 
by  J.  YV . Bazalgette,  Esq.,  engineer,  and  Frederick 
Marrable,  Esq.,  Superintending!  Architect  to  the  Board, 
and  have  unanimously  awarded  the  several  prizes  as 
follow  : — 

First-class  Street. 


Serial 

No. 


32 


Motto. 


r (Juvenis)  Uiius  in- 1 
l ter  multos j 


Strada  nuova.. 


f Ferimur  per  op&ca ") 
1 locorum J 


Name  and  Address. 


f IT.  P.  Davis,  227,  Maidh-  \ 

\ hill  west  . J 

f James  Thomns  Knowles,  j 
< 1,  Raymond  buildings,  [ 

f Frederick  and  Alfred  War 
| ren,  Duke-st.,  Adelphi 


Prize. 


ir-  ) | 
hi.  j i 


Gains. 

100 


50 

10 


Second-class  Street. 


3 Gracious  be  the  issue  .. 

f Selim’s  Duplicate  ) 
\ System  J 

„ . f Anx  grands  maux  1 
! (_  les  grands  Tembdesj 


W.  II  Oullingford,  43, 
Pembridge- villas,  Bays-  V ! 

water  ...... u ,i J j 

| Wm.  Reddall,  3,  Chapel-  I , 

{ place,  Poultry ) , 

("Samuel  Hughes  and  Geb.J 
Hopkins,  14,  Park-st;,  -| 
( Westminster  j , I 


50 


The  Committee  add  : — “ The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  arriving  at  a satisfactory  decision  have  been  very 
great;  no  general  principles  were. found  to  apply,  nor  was 
it  possible  either  to  approve  or  condemn  all  tire  parts  of 
any  of  the  designs  submitted  to  icompetition.  Your 
Committee  have  therefore  selected  those  designs  which 
appeared  to  them  to  be  most  susceptible  of  such  practical 
adaptations  as  would  render  them  most  generally  ap- 
plicable to  the  circumstances  of  the  metropolis.” 

The  main  object  has  been  to  devise  such  a system  of 
subways  between  the  surface  of  the  streets  and  the  sewers, 
as  shall  suffice  for  the  arrangement  of  gas  and  water 
pipes,  telegraphic  wires,  &c.,  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
accessible  for  repairs,  and  that  the  constant  disturbance 
of  the  roadways  in  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares 
may  for  the  future  be  obviated.  Most  of  the  competi- 
tors propose  the  construction  of  a continuous  vault  or 
passage,  about-  six  feet  in  height,  under  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  in  each  street  along  which  the  water-pipes,  gas- 
pipes,  and  telegraphic  wires  can  bo  carried,  and  from 
which  ready  access  can  be  gained  to  the  Sewers  beneath. 
In  some  of  the  designs  the  main  watorpipes  are  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  vaulted  passage,  the  gaspipes  being  abpve 
or  below  them,  while  in  others  the  waterpipes  are  ar- 
ranged on  one  side  the  subway  and  the  gaspipes  on  the 
other. 

Mr.  Davis,  to  whom  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  pro- 
poses the  formation  of  a continuous  subway  or  passage, 
about  9ft.  in  width,  under  the  centre  of  the  road,  and 
above  the  sewer.  On  either  side  of  this*  passage  would 
run  the  water  mains,  and  above  them,  supported  upon 
stone  corbels,  the  gas  mains.  He  proposes  that  the  vaults 
should  he  constructed  the  whole  length  of  the  street  on 
ei tlier  side  of  the  passage,  and  observes  that  this  system 
would  afford  increased  cellarage  to  the  houses — an  im- 
portant consideration  to  business  quarters  of  the  city. 
The  subway  would  be  wide  enough  to  allow  a man  to 
walk  in  the  centre,  and  the  gas, ami  water-pipes  would  he 
fixed  in  such  a manner  that  they  would  he  easily  acces- 
sible for  repairs.  The  telegraphic  wires  would  he  carried 
along  the  subway  on  projecting  stone  corbels,  Entrance 
to  the  subway  would  he  obtained  by  vaults  reserved  at 
the  intersections  of  streets  at  distances  of  about  400 
yards.  If  this  plan  were  carried  into icffect  any  distur- 
bance of  the  surface  of  the  roadway,  unless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renewing  it,  would  seem  to  he  unnecessary.  The 
cost  of  its  adoption,  including  vaults  for  the  houses, 
would  be  £3G  perlineal  yard,  or  about  £10  per  yard  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  system. 


Mr.  Knowles,  who , gained  the  sficoiul  prixe  in  the  .first 
.class,  proposes,  the  formation  ,of  a central  subway;  15ft. 
in  width,  with  vaults,  on  either  side,  the  expense,  of. tlie 
construction  of  the  side  vaults  beuig  defrayed, by. the 
owners  of  buildings  fronting  tfieistreet.  Me 
that  ventilating  shafts  for  the. main  sewers,  to,  -be^vripd 
sufficiently  high  to  discharge  all  noxious  g-asep  jfifs  file 
atmosphere  above  the  surrounding  housetops,  shogld  fie 
provided  at  the  intersections  of  streets,  at  cqrtalp,  ffifrt'- 
vals.  The  estimated  cost  of  this ,plai)  forifi['strclgrfs,sti;cqfs 
would  be  £22  14s.  7d,  per  line.al  yard,  exclusive. . of , the 
expense  of  constructing  the  private  vaults,!  o,n  £16  5s,  j,d. 
per  yard  for  second-class  streets. 

The  first  prize  in  the  second  class  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Cullingford,  who  pr'opdses  the  formation  o'f  a passage 
over  the  main  sewer,  along  which  the  'pipes  fttFtlic  Sip- 
ply  of  the  water  and  gas  and  the  f ele^raph 'id ' wif&'qfch 
lie  fixed.  He  suggests  that  the  setters  arid  j]as4kgfe 
shpuld  he  ventilated  by  means  of  flues,  earned frit<£ the 
chimneys  of  each  alternate  house, ' side  by  side  with  the 
kitchen  flues,  with  which  they  should  be''6diWd'up.''fj) 
the  top  of  tlie  building.  The  cost  of  this  desigfi applhirl 
to  a first-class  street  is  estimated  at  £15; par  lineal  jiai'd, 
or  £12  per  yard  for  a second-class  street..'  1 itl 
Mr.  Beddall,  who  gained  tluvsecond  prize  .in  the  second 
class,  suggests  the  formation  of  a continuous-  passage 
below  the  footpaths,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contaM'the 
water  and  gas  pipes,  and  to  allow  workmen  to  perfarm-.all 
necessary  repairs  and  alterations!  He  also  recommends 
means  for  preventing  tho  escape  of  the  effl-miium.rfeoih 
the  sewers,  and  proposes  a .system,  of  ;Veri4ik,tiounvery 
similar  to  that  suggested  by  Mu  Cullingford.-  The  es- 
timated expense  of  carrying  out  this-plan  would  he  £23 
perlineal  yard  for  a first-clasS- street,  and  with  slight 
modifications  the  system  would  be  applicable  to  second- 
class  streets.  ....  - i - t.,  cor.  I sJmw 

BgggEqg  ■ II  I.  HIIHT  !,  ■mil  j . jli-J 

ARSENIC  IN  PARER  tf  ANGIMgA-’R  ' ‘ ’I’ 
Dr.  Alfred  Swaine  Taylor,  in' his  evidence  before  -the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, ‘last  session,  on 
the  “Sale  of  Poisons’  Bill,”  after  pointing  out  that 
arsenic  was  much  used  in  several  manufactures,'  such  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  especially  opal  glass,  of 
shot,  in  the  steeping  of-grain,  and  in  killing  the  fly  in 
sheep,  states  that  the  largest  quantity  of  arsenic  used  in 
this  country  is  used  in  the  .manufacture  of  paper  for 
covering  walls,  lie  considered  it.  very  injurious  both  to 
those  living  in  houses  papeied  with  this  article,.^  Well 
as  to  those  employed  in  the  manufacture.  An  ilTstah'CO 
wds  published  in  a medical  work  of  some  eases  of  illness 
occurring  to  persons  living  in  a room  papered  with  this 
paper,  and  the  effects  were  described  as  those  arising 
from  arsenic.  Dr.  Taylor  had  no  doubt  that  the  injurit 
ous  effect  arose  from  this  cause,  and  referredi fitu itw.o teases 
which  had  been  communicated  to  him,  from  Somerset- 
shire and  from  Birmingham.  The-. colour,  ho.'Sayspifc 
put  on  very  loosely  indeed  ; it  contains  nearly  fifty, -per 
cent,  of  tlie  poison,  and  he  believes  that,  there  are  many 
cases  of  illness  occurring  to  persons  living  iir  rooms 
papered  with  this  kind  of  paper.  It-  is  used  ill  itlte  oase 
of  both  cheap  and  dear  papers.  The  colour-  is  perma- 
nent, and  that-  is  why  it  is  selected  foruse.  It  is  used, 
in  both  the  light  and  dark  greens,  but  chiefly  in  the 
light.  In  tlie  eases  to  which  Dr,  Taylor  referred , the 
effects  produced  were  constriction  of  tho  throat,  nausea, 
loss  of  appetite,  tingling  numbness  in  the  extremities; 
aiul  severe  headache.  The  only  contact,  between  the 
individuals  and  the  poison  was  that  arising,  fi  om  - the 
ordinary  dust  collecting  in  the  room.  Dr.  Taylor  was 
informed  that  tlie  gentleman  and  his  wife  sait  iip  tho 
room  for  a length  of  time  during  tlie  day,  ami  burnt  gas 
in  it  at  night,  and  were  unable  to  account  for  thdip-.ilB 
ness.  Dr.  Hinds,  of  Manchester,  advised  tlie  parties, to 
go  to  the  sea-side  ; they  went  , and  recovered  tlieir  health, 
but  on  returning  home,  they  again  became  ill,  and' the 
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"symptoms  being  similar  to  those  resulting  from  arsenic, 
t)r.  Hindi' Was  led  to  tear  off  a portion  Of  the  paper,  and 
send  it  tip  to  town  for  examination,  when  arsenic  was 
detected.  In  Prussia,  papers  of  this  description  are  not 
permitted  to  lie  sold.  Green  copper  Colours  containing 
arsenic  fire’ subject  to  control,  and  arc  not  permitted  to 
be  sold  as' Water  or  oil  colours,  for  painting  in-door  work 
or  printing  paper-hangings.  If  found  on  the  premises 
of  dealers  in  the  latter  articles',  they  are  Confiscated,  and 
the  owner  is  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  After 
“the  publication  of  the  Birmingham  case,  Dr.  Taylor  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  : — 

“ I venture  to  take  tli,e  liberty  of  forwarding  some 
green  flock  paper — and  shall  be  particularly  obliged  if 
you  would  inform  me  if  there  is  any  arsenite  of  copper 
in  tfie  green  flock  of  it.  A friend,  and  patient  of  mine, 
who  spends  a considerable  part  of  the  day  in  a room 
lately  hung  with  it,  has  been  suffering  for  some  time  past 
from  irritation  of,  the  throat  and  chest,  and  I should  at 
qnce  order  tlie  paper  to  be  removed  should  there  be  any- 
thing injurious  about  it.’* 

He  examined  the  paper,  and  found  arsenic  in  it. 

Dr.  Taylor  handed  into  the  Committee  an  envelope, 
the  green  tint  on  the  inside  of  which  he  had  examined, 
and  found  to  be  formed  of  arsenite  of  copper. 

There  is  also  an  orange  yellow  which  contains 
arsenic,  but  not  so  commonly  used  as  the  green.  In  the 
-shops  where  it  is  sold,  Dr.  Taylor  was  told  that  although 
it  was  known  to  be  dangerous,  it  was  valued  for  the 
colour  not  fading,  and  it  was  found  to  show  off  optical 
and  other  instruments  better  than  any  other  colour.  Dr. 
Taylor  related  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  had  a loaf  of 
bread  served  on  his  table  at  breakfast,  the  bottom  crust 
of  which  contained  this  arsenite  of  copper.  He  after- 
wards traced  it  to  the  baker’s  shop,  where  he  found  that 
the  baker  had  had  his  shelves  papered  and  the  shop  re- 
decorated with  this  obnoxious  paper,  and  there  were 
something  like  loO  loaves  placed’  upon  the  shelves  in 
contact  with  this  arsenite  of  copper.  He -considered  it  a 
most  dangerous  substance  to  be  used  in  the  free  way  in 
which  it  is,  and  that  some  such  control  as  that  in  Prussia 
should  be  adopted,  and  other  colours  used  instead. 


GAS-FLAME  FURNACE. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Mechanics' 
Magazine : — 

M.  Gnesnet,  Admiralty  Engineer;  and  M.  Sochet,  Di- 
rector of  Naval  Construction,  both  of  Cherbourg,  France, 
have  made  a report  upon  a gas-flame  furnace,  the  inven- 
tion of  M.  Beaufume,  from  which  we  condense  the  fol- 
lowing information 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  dated  23rd  Feb., 
1856,  M.  Beaufume  delivered  at  the  port  of  Cherbourg 
a heating  apparatus  constructed  according  to  his  new 
system.  This  apparatus  had  been  applied  to  the  boiler 
of  the  Northern  Forge  at  that  port,  where  experiments 
were  made  with  it. 

Instead  of  binning  the  fuel  directly  below  the  boiler, 
M.  Beaufumd  first  transforms  it  into  gas  in  a separate 
apparatus;  and  then  conveys  this  gas  to  the  boiler, where 
its  complete  combustion  causes  the  -generation  of  the 
steam.  This  separate  apparatus,  which  M.  Beaufume 
terms  a gasifier,  consists  of  a furnace  constructed  very 
like  that  of  a locomotive,  with  a wafer-space  substituted 
for  the  tube-plate.  Coal  is  heaped  upon  the  fire  bars  to 
a considerable  height ; say  20  to  28  inches,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  coal.  The  air  necessary  for  the  gasi- 
fication is  supplied  in  suitable  quantities  below  the  fire 
bars,  by  means  of  a blowing  fan.  The  oxygen  of  the 
air  supplied  causes  very  active  combustion  amongst  the 
lower  layers  of  coal  in  contact  with  the  fire  bars,  con- 
verting the  coal  into  carbonic  acid  gas;  and  this  gas  in 


- : 

passing  through  and  amongst  the  upper  layers,  which 
ought  always  to  remain  black,  becomes  converted  into 
carbonic  oxide  and  accumulates  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
furnace  mixed  with  nitrogen,  and  doubtless  hydrogen 
also.  These  gases,  the  temperature  of  which  is  but 
slightly  elevated,  arc  conducted  to  the  boiler  through  a 
wrought  iron  pipe,  and  enter  the  boiler  furnace  after 
having  been  thoroughly  mixed',  in  a chamber  termed Tlie 
burner,  with  a suitable  proportion  of  air  supplied  by  the 
blowing  fan.  After  having  been  once  ignited  in  the 
boiler  furnace,  the  gases  continue  to  burn  as  fast  as  they 
are  supplied.  The  flames  produced  act  on  the  heating 
surface  of  tlie  boiler;  and  the  gases  remaining  after 
combustion  pass  through  the  flues  and  escape  into  the  at- 
mosphere under  the  pressure  due  to  the  blowing  fan,  no 
chimney  being  required. 

The  gasifier,  in  consequence  of  the  water  space  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  is  itself  a small  boiler,  the  water 
in  it  absorbing  the  heat  developed  in  tlie  gasifying  pro- 
cess, and  utilizing  it  by  forming  a considerable  quantity 
of  steam,  which  is  added  to  that  of  the  large,  boiler. 
The  furnace  of  the  gasifier  is  supplied  with  fuel  through 
a passage  in  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  this  passage  cross- 
ing the  steam  space  aiid  opening  into  the  furnace,  whilst 
it  is  fitted  with  doors  or  valves  at  both  extremities,  so 
that  the  fuel  can  be  introduced  into  the  furnace  without 
opening  a communication  with  the  atmosphere. 

A few  simple  and  inexpensive  alterations  require  to  be 
made  in  the  brickwork  setting  of  ordinary  boilers  in 
order  to  adapt  them  for  being  heated  by  gas.  The  fire 
bars  being  removed,  a brickwork  platform  is  constructed 
in  their  place,  and  on  this  platform  a number  of  brick- 
work passages  are  formed,  with  openings  arranged  to 
allow  a portion  of  the  ignited  gases  to  come  directly  into 
contact  with  the  boiler-  surface.  These  passages  fire 
quite  indispensable,  and  form  what  may  be  called  a heat 
regulator.  They  heat  the  gases,  which  arriving  in  too 
cold  a stale  would  not  be  completely  burnt  did  they  not 
come  in  contact  with  highly-heated  surfaces  before  being 
ignited. 

The  boiler  of  the  forge  is  of  12  horses  power;  it  lias 
a total  heating  surface  of  1671  square  feet,  and  when 
arranged  in  tlie  ordinary  wav,  it  has  a grate  surface  Of 
12J  square  feet. 

The  gasifier  supplied  by  M.  Beaufume  has  a grate 
surface  of  5\  square  feet,  and  a depth  of  fuel  of  271 
inches  can  he  placed  in  it.  Tiie  total  height  of  the  ap- 
paratus, including  tlie  ash-pan,  &c.,  is  111  feet;  and, 
taking  extreme  external  measurements,  the  space  oc- 
cupied amounts  to  290  cubic  feet.  To  place  the  ap- 
paratus, and  to  allow  sufficient  room  for  attending  to  it, 
a space  measuring  at  least  10  feet  by  G.j  feet  is  required, 
without  including  that  taken  up  by  the  blowing- fan  and 
tlie  donkey  engine  which  drives  it.  The  cylinder  Of  the 
dorikey  engine  is  3.9  inches  diameter,  and  the  stroke  719 
inches ; whilst  the  maximum  speed  is  170  revolutions 
per  minute  with  a pressure  of  five  atmospheres,  thebloW- 
ing  fan  being  made  to  turn  at  the  rate  of  1.000  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  by  a belt  and  pulley.  The  blowing 
fan  is  two  feet  in  diameter  by  one  foot  in  width,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  blast  produced  when  the- fan  makes  1,000 
revolutions  per  minute  is  equal  to  a column  of  water 
1.97  inches  high. 

The  Beaufume  apparatus  requires  more  attention,  and 
gives  perhaps  a little  more  trouble  than  an  ordinary 
boiler;  still  an  Ordinary  fireman  is  quite  capable  of  at- 
tending to  it. 

When  the  boiler  and  gasifier  are  cold,  that  is,  when 
the  fire  has  been  extinguished  for  mote  than  twelve 
hours,  it  requires  considerably  more  time  to  get  up  the 
steam  than  with  the  ordinary  furnace — about  2o  minutes. 
At  the  same  time,  when  the  file  in  the  gasifier  can  be 
kept  in  during  the  intervals  between  working  hours,  as 
M.  Beaufume  proposes,  this  inconvenience  does  not 
exist. 

The  Beaufume  apparatus  has  also  another  inconvenience, 
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which  is  felt  every  time  the  fuel  is  stirred.  This  opera- 
tion necessitates  the  opening  of  small  apertures  for  the 
introduction  of  the  poker,  permitting  large  quantities  of 
carbonic  oxide  to  escape,  the  presence  of  which  in  the 
boiler  house  is  injurious  to  the  fireman,  unless  the  atmos- 
phere is  renewed  with  sufficient  rapidity. 

Finally,  there  are  minature  explosions  which  take 
place  On  igniting  the  gases  in  the  boiler  turn  tee,  when 
the  precaution  is  not  taken  of  shutting  off  the  supply  of 
air. until  the  moment  when  the  light  is  applied,  and  when 
in  consequence  the  furnace  and  flues  afe  filled  with  car- 
bonic oxide  mixed  with  air.  There  is,  however,  not  the 
slightest  danger  attending  these  explosions, 

In  order  to  obtain  a standard  for  comparison,  pre- 
liminary experiments  were  made  with  the  boiler  heated 
by  the  ordinary  furnace,  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of 
steam  per  lb.  of  coal  could  be  raised  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  brickwork  was  in  rather  a bad  condition, 
and  only  4.85  lbs.  of  water  were  converted  into  steam 
of  a pressure  of  five  atmospheres  per  lb.  of  Newcastle 
coal. 

When  employing  the  same  coal,  oii  - applying  the 
Beayfumti  apparatus,  the  quantity  of  water  converted 
into  steam  of  a pressure  of  five  atmospheres  per  lb.  of 
coal,  yvhich  was  increased  at  each  experiment  in  conse- 
quencerof  repeated  improvements  in  the  working  of  the 
apparatus  finally  reached  8.26  lbs.  This  shows  that  the 
Beaufume  apparatus  realizes  a saving  in  fuel  of  41  per  cent, 
in  the  iproduction  of  a given  amount,  of  steam.  Itiis, 
however,  neeessary-to  pmake  a deduction  for  the  steam 
used  by  the  donkey  engine  driving  the  blowing  fan, 
which  reduces  it  to  about  7.8  lbs.,  a result  which  still 
shows  a saying  of  38  per  cent. 

In:  these  two  series  of  experiments  the  production  of 
steam  was  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  feed  water  used 
—doubtless  a very  imperfect  method — but  the  only  one 
at  command. 

During  the  whole  of  the  experiments  with  the  ap- 
paratus the  consumption  of  smoke  was  complete,  a very 
light  smoke  only  being  seen  to  issue  from  the  chimney 
when  the  fuel  was  stirred,  caused  by  the  temporary  pro- 
duction of  an  excess  of  gas  compared  with  the  ait-  sup- 
plied.; This  smoke  was  almost  imperceptible,  and  more- 
over lasted  but  for  an  instant. 

During  this  series  of  experiments  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  temperature  of  the  residuary  gases  on  leaving 
the  flues  was  still  sufficiently  high  to  melt  zinc ; there 
was,  therefore,  undoubtedly,  a considerable  loss  of  heat, 
as  these  gases  should  not  have  had  a temperature  of  more 
than  1508  Centigrade  (302°  Fahr.j  This  arose  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heating  surface  being  insufficient. 

Further  experiments  were  made  with  the  JSeaufurne 
apparatus,  but  with  other  than  Newcastle  , coals,  in  all 
eases  giving  very  advantageous  results. 


TRANSIT  BETWEEN  PARIS  AND  LONDON. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  City  article  of 
the  Times  of  Tuesday  last:— 

“ It  appears  that  the  India  mail,,  via  Marseilles,  con- 
sisting of  33  boxes,  was  conveyed  from  Paris  to  London 
in  a little  over  eight  hours  on  Thursday  last,  via.  Bou- 
logne and  Dover,  by  special  trains  and  steamer.  This  is 
the  quickest  transmission  of  a mail  that  has  ever  been 
effected  from  Paris  to  London.” 


SUBMARINE  CABLES. 

A numerous  meeting  of  engineers  was  held  at  the 
Town-hall,  Manchester,  on  Wednesday  morning,  to  re- 
ceive from  Mr.  John  De  la  Hay e (of  the  firm  of  De  la 
Haye  and  Bloom)  an  explanation  of  a new  invention  for 
which  he  has  taken  out  a patent,  for  submerging  sub- 
marine electric  cables.  Mr.  Richard  Roberts  presided, 
and  Mr.  De  la  Ilaye  said  Iris  attention  had  been  drawn 


to  the  subject  by  the  failures  in  laying  the  Mediterranean 
and  Atlantic  telegraph  cables.  The  plan  lie ' would' 'adopt 
would  be  to  encase  a cable,  prepared,  like  that  for  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  in  a soluble  compound  (the  composition1  df 
which  he  would  not  now  mention),  capable,  of  floating  it 
for  a time  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  coating, he 
proposed  to  use  for  this  purpose  he  supposed  would  hold 
it  on  the  surface  of  the  iva^e'ja.  whilst!  about  fr ve  Myles  pj1 
cable  were  paid  out  from  the  vessel,  before  it  begin'to 
dissolve,  and  as  it  would  dissolve  gradually,  so  tile  ''cable 
would  sink  gradually  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean. By, rats 
means  he  calculated  that  there  would,  always1  he  about 
five  miles  of  cable  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water'  jn 
the  wake  of  the  vessel,  and  the  remainder  vvould' describe 
an  incline  to  within  one  or  two  hundred  feet  of  tin:  bed 
of  the  ocean,  so  that  therq.  Would  be  epFiparativ^lyj'littl^ 
strain,  and  consequently  less  liability  jef  brealfagA  The 
cable  would  descend  into  the  peeah  alinost  horizontally, 
instead  of  nearly  perpefidlcMOTwi1  £2  ,,  g abrfiwhH 
dT  1 / . . 1 3 gg-gnoT  rsdioM 

During  the  week  ending  17th  October,  i48a.7prih'a 
visitors  have  been  ,as  follows  i Monday i Tuesday, 
and  Saturday,  (free  days^,  2,85fn;  on,,Mopdayiiand;.THes,-( 
day  (free  evenings),  5,686.,  I,  jQjti-the:, three-, students  days 
(admission  to  the  public  6d.),  5114. 1.  Qn&stlidentshevfeji- 
ing,  Wednesday,  17,1.  Total,  fi-J407,  lY  ,rlf  to  viciob  to 

j'/|  ■■  ■■  ■ j_  ■-  ••'■/lid  anoilanof) 

.rsoy 

i M iifii.d-  loO  ,rii3S  IsnguA 

Portsmouth  and  Portse.v; — ’the,  Report  of 
rary  and  Philosophical  Society  for  tire  past  year  stqte^ 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, and  in  the  average  attendance  at  the  lectures  and 
public  discussions.  It  was  the  ..earnest,  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee to  announce  in  their  progrimlme^r  Rip  session 
a course  of  illustrated  scientific  . jj^iMhis-mirfcni 

desired  object  was  unattainable  ; however,  arrangements 
are  now  hi  progress  for  its  accpnipj^jirnght.  TJie  prac- 
ticability of  extending  tire  operations  of  the  society  by 
combining.  Mass  inst-ractjibn . witji ; jcpjuFspa' .of 
lectures  liasiengaged  title  attention 
detail  of  the  Society  of  Arts  schempjof.  e^a.minat;loqs;y'as. 
given  at  one  of  the  ovdi nary  general  nleet.iijgs,  when  a. 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  to  the  etfect  that, 
taking  into  consideration  the1  great.', Value  ,ot(4;l^e, Qprjjlt? 
cates  granted,  and  of  the.prj'ze^  awarde^,  l)y  flie^oeipty 
of  Arts,  to  those  candidates  who.j^^a'  sqcce^IpJ'gx^jjji- 
nation,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  establish, preparatory 
classes  for  students  wild  in'igjif die  d'eshous  to  bepqnre 
candidates'  at  the  examinations.  'oevepfl1  g^WWW 
present  having  expressed  their,  wil)ingndss:  to,  conduct 
classes ' when ' 'formed,'  a'  wcula’r.  was  .issued  to  the  piquy 
bers,  stating  that  instruction  wpujd  ‘ he,  ,gjyqr)i  ip,  the 
following  stibjects  : — Mat'liematics, . mecngmpsj  physio-* 
logy,  botaiiy,  writing  from  djctatipij,  English  history, 
and  Latin.  During  the  past  year  tljiq  cpmnn.fjjqe , ye^ 
ceived  a communication  from  the  cQmmjfctqq  ot’  blre 
AthenreunV,  proposing  that  deputations  from,  the  sqciety 
and  from  thb  YVatt  Institute  should  ipeqt  ,fhe  com- 
mittee of  tire  Atliehwuin,  to  [Consider' jp  wjiat,  extent 
the  three  societies  might  be  enabled  .pp.pp.Tnpiej'ate,  .ytitlj 
a view  to  Increase  .tliq interest . ,'mjKjl  'ej^e^iyqi).e^.°f 
their  proceedings.  Tlie  i i iy Ration.  AX?*, , , afjteptedj,  qnd 
several  meetings  wp'fe ' hejd>.-  at.' .whiplj, , jjosqljdilpi^ . 1U 
favour  of  the  principle  of  cp-pperation  with,  reference 
to  the  contein plated  classes,,  the,  library  department, 
and  the  arrangements  for  poursesipf  locture.s  on  various 
branches  of  science,  were  passed,  as  well  as  suggestions 
as  to  the  propriety  of  making  in  eppeert  spph  arrange- 
ments for  the  forihatldn  of  museums  as , would  have 
for  their  dbject  only  the,  illustration  of  thq,  said  ymifies 
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brandies  of  science.  The  following  lectures  have  been 
given  (luting  the  past  session  : — Dr.  Engledue,  “ Human 
Physiology ; ” Mr.  H.  Hobbs,  “Society  of  Arts  Ex- 
a.niinQ'timVa  - T'lr  Tluilrip  T?  -iN  • j U TtlG  RoCCIlt  DiS- 

Mr.  J.  C.  Backmaster, 

m 


CQveries,  in  Central  Africa  , 

.“iTjip, Electric  Telegraph;'’  Mr.  J.  Bennett,  F.R.A.S., 


_..e  '.History,  Construction,  and  Manufacture  of  a 
Watch;”  Rev.  E.  G.  Holland,  “American  Scenery;” 
Mr.  Rawson,  “ A Working  Model  of  a Marine  Steam 
Angina  p’  Rev.  H.  A.  Plow,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S., 
“The  Plurality  of  Worlds.;”  Mr.  Hamilton,  “The 
Colonies;”  Mr.  G.  Garnett,  “ The  Construction  and 
Management  of  Steam  Boilers;  and  the  Causes,  and 
Prevention  of  Steam  Boiler  Explosions  ; ” Mr.  J. 
SeripeVt,  F.R.A.$. , Women  and  Watch-work!;'”  Mr. 
Rarnngtoh,  “ Systematic  Philosophy,  including  new 
Theories  of  Light  and  Heat  ; ” Mr.  Spence,  “ The 
Bessemer  Process'  of  Manufacturing  Iron  ;”  Rev.  R.  K. 
Edwards,  B.A.,  “ Photography;”  Mr.  Stockman,  “The 
Mother  Tongue  of  England  : ” Mr;  PI.  Wood,  “The 
General  Features  of  Portsmouth  Harbour;”  Mr, Hamilton, 

“ The  British  Colonies  : ” Mr.  II.  Wood,  “ The  General 
Featured  bf  Portsmbuth  Harbour  ; Mr.  G.  Garnett, 
“-Wateri:  its  Chemical,  Geological,  and  Mechanical  Re- 
lations; with  espedial  reference  to  the  Borough  of  Ports- 
mouth-Improved  Water  Supply Mr.  J.  Ellis,  “ Mental 
Calculation;”  Rev;  J.  Power,  M. A.,  “ Infusorial  Life, 
or  Some  of  the  Marvels  of  the  Microscope.”  Several 
donations  have.been-inade,louthe.librarv-.during  the  past 
year. 

VVAKEFi^nm^Tho,  .annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Mechanics*  Ihstirmlon , Was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
August  26th,  Col.  John  George-  Smyth,  M.P.  (the  Pre- 
sident), in  the  chair.  T be  honorary  secretary,  Mr,  John 
Lockwood,  read  the  report,  which  congratulates  the 
members  on  ihtv  continued  prosperity  of  the  Institution, 
and  showV that,  the  past  year  has  tended  more  fully  to 
confirm  its' position  aM  an  educational  society.  The 
number  of  members  is  822  as  compared  with  812  last 
year.  " The  following  lectures  have  been  delivered, 
and  Were  very  well  attended: — E.  A.  Leatham,  Esq., 
M.A.,  “A  Talking  Lecture  on  his  Recent  Trip  to 
the  East;  Mr.  Edmund  Wheeler,  London,  “ The  Curi- 
ositifes'  of  Insect  Life',”1  ’(2hd  lecture) ; Mr)  Barnett  Blake, 
agefit  arid  ledtrirer  to  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’ 
Institutions,  “ The  Literary  Beauties  of  the  Bible ;”  Mr. 
J.  White,  Leeds,  “ The  Ad  vantages  of  Art  Education  ;” 
Rev)  R.  S.  Bay  ley,  Heieford,  “ The  Life  and  Poetry  of 
Danie;”  T.  Brittain,  Esq.,  Manchester,  “Microscopic 
Dem6nstilati6us!of  the  Animal  Kingdom;”  II.  Munroe, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  Hull,  “ The  Genius  and  Writings. of  Hood,” 
(2nd  series);  G.  Dawson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Birmingham, 
“ Pdplilar  Proverbs,  their  Wisdom  or  want  of  it;”  R.  E. 
Horner,  Esq,,  M.l).,  “ Travels  at  Home;”  Rev.  W.  R. 
Bowditch;  “ The  best  riieans  of  raising!  Mechanics!  In§ti- 
tufibiA  to  tlieiri  true  EdgCatidnal  Position;”  Rev.  IL 
Brtlce,  M.A.,  Huddersfield,  “ The  English  Universities, 
especially  in- their  relations  to  the  Working  Classes ;’’ 
lte<7.  E.  Mellbiy.M.A.,  Halifax,11  On  Ids  Tour  in  Swit- 
zerland ;”  Mr.  J.  Richardson,  Hull,  “The  Oracles  and 
Meefbtnancyof  the  Ancientsjcontra^te'd  with  theFortune- 
telling,  Clairvoyance,  &e..  of  the  Moderns,”  Illustrated; 
Mr.1  D.  DCahCklvert,  Molley,  “ATjabourot'V  Thoughts 
on  Life,  Labour,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  ;”  Pro- 
t,ssor  H.  1*.  M.  du  Gillon,  Bradford,  “A  History  of 
French  Literature;”  Mr.  Amos  Maudsley,  Nostell, 
“ Ad  b rati  oil , its  Philosophy  and  Poetry  ;”  Leo  II.  Grin- 
don,  Esc),,  Manchester,  “ The  Analogies  between  Animals 
and  Plants,”  illustrated  ; R.  Baker,  Esq.,  Leeds,  Inspector 
of  Factories,’  “ The  History  of  a Beer  Barrel ;”  W.  R. 
Milnet,  Esq. ; Rey.  H.  S7  Brown,  Liverpool,  “ .SSsop’s 
Fables ;”  Rev.  R.  Harley,  F.R.S.A.,  Rastriek,  “The 
PoWer  of  an  Idea;”  Rev.  W.  R.  Bowditch,  “Fire-damp 
and  its  Causes,”  Illustrated  by  specimens  and  drawings  ; 
Rev.  H.  Batchelor,  "Sheffield,  “ The  Varieties  of  the 
Human  Race;”  G.  W.  Ilarrisoh,  Esq.,  “Reminiscences 


of  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland,  in  1855  ;”  Rev.  J,  S. 
Eastmead,  “ Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  man  who  wrote 
it;”  Rev.  J.  Stuchbery,  B.A.,  “ Sir  Isaac  Newton;”  Rev. 
J.  B.  Paton,  M.A.,  Sheffield,  “ The  Brothers  Bethune 
Rev.  T.  Ilincks,  B.A.,  Leeds,  “ A Day  by  the  Sea-side.’1 
Illustrated  by  specimens  and  drawings.  The  library  has 
been  increased  by  the  accession  of  315  volumes,  making 
an  aggregate  of  4,667  volumes.  Agreeably  to  an  ar- 
rangement made  with  the  Corporation,  copies  of  the 
Commissioners’  Specifications  of  Patents  have  been  cori- 
fided  to  the  keeping  of  the  Institution,  and  will  be  ar- 
ranged in  a separate  room,  for  convenience  of  general 
reference  by  the  public.  The  Committee,  observing  the 
increased  importance  now  attached  to  class  instruction, 
arid  feeling  the  impetus  given  to  tins  department  of  Me- 
chanics’ Institutions  by  the  Society  of  Arts  Examina- 
tions, is  desirous  of  forwarding  the  movement  in  favour 
of  direct  and  systematic  teaching,  and  trusts  that  this  will 
receive  that  consideration  from  the  new  committee  that 
its 'importance  demands.  The  following  show's  the 
number  of  Pupils  on  the  class  books,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance : — 

Number  Of  Average 
Pupils.  Attendance. 

Elementary  Classes,  (Males,).,.,..  190  50  : 

Do.  (Females,)...  65  'ioligmoKp 

Grammar  Class, ...... 18  11 

Free-hand  Pencil  Drawing..... 8 4 

Practical  Art  Class  14  12 


Total  295  > \St>  hoaff 

In  the  month  of  April,  a Board  of  Examiners  having  been 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  whole  of  the  classes  wcu 
examined,  and,  at  a meeting  afterwards  held,  91  certifi- 
cates and  4 prizes were  awarded.  The  elementary  classes 
were  examined  in  arithmetic  (by  means  of  printed  ques- 
tions;, writing  from  dictation,  and  reading.  The  gram- 
mar class  W'as  examined  orally.  The  drawing  and  prac- 
tical art  classes  by  printed  papers,  requiring  certain: 
geometrical  definitions,  and  the  working  of  the  problems 
given,  and  also  by  an  inspection  of  the  drawings.  These 
examinations,  whilst  devolving  considerable  labour  Oll: 
the  conductors,  are  found  to  have  a most  evident  and 
beneficial  influence ; giving  a decided  stimulus  both  to 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  Natural  History  department 
has  held  its  meetings  on  each  alternate  Friday  evening'; 
a series  of  excursions  have  also  been  made  to  various 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  summer  months. 
A cabinet  has  been  purchased  by  a special  subscription, 
and  various  valuable  donations  of  fossils,  plants,  insects, 
birds’  eggs,  &c.,  &e.,  have  been  presented  by  the  members 
and  their  friends,  and  further  contributions  are  invited. 
The  department  numbiri  30  members.  The  penny 
savings  bank  connected  with  the  Institution,  has  met  With 
much  success,  the  amount  received  during  the  past  year 
being  £565  Is.  Id.,  in  10,16d-dep6sits.  With  reference 
to  the  Society  of  Arts  examinations,  a preparatory  class 
w'as  established  early  in  the  Session  for  those  members 
who  purposed  offering  themselves  as  candidates,  and  a 
separate  class, room,  furnished  with  all  the  text  hooks 
required,  was  set  apart  for  their  accommodation,  every 
effort  being  made  to  ensure  their  success.  The  committee 
also  took  the  initiatory  steps  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Local  Board  of  Examiners  for  this  district.  The  result 
of  the  examina  tion  show's  that  only  one  of  the  candidates 
' failed  in  securing  a certificate.  At  the  Normanton  branch, 
the  number  of  members  Iras  advanced  from  46,  as  stated 
in  the  last  report,  to  94.  400  bqo,ks  have  been  purchased 

as  a permanent  library,  the  sripply  from  the  general 
library  being  still  continued  as  formerly.  The  issue  of 
books  lias  been  greater  than  last  year.  The  following 
lectures  have  been  given  at  Norrrianton  : — W.  R.  Milner; 
Esq.,  “ The  Human  Frame,”  (2  lectures)  ; Mr.  B.  Lee, 
A Reading,  “ The  Lady  of  Lyonte;”  Rev.  E.  Higginwm, 
‘ Plurality  of  Worlds,;”  Rev.  W.  Mason,  “ Louis  XYI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette,”  (2  lectures);  Mr.  A.  Ash, ‘-‘A 
Glance  at  the  History  of  Music Mr,  B,  Blake,  “ Cele- 
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liration  of  Christmas Samuel  Payne,  Esq.,  “ Workand 
Working  Men;”  Mr.  I.  Mason,  Reading,  “ Henry  the 
Eighth.” 


ifetClIilM. 


New  Mode  of  Curing  Bacon. — The  firm  of  Henry  Benny 
and  Son,  of  Waterford,  have  fitted  up  a portion  of  their  premises 
for  curing  bacon  with  ice  ; and  by  means  of  this  plan  they  are 
said  to  be  able  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  year  to  send  mild 
cured  bacon  quite  sweet  to  the  English  market.  When  the  pigs 
are  killed  and  cut  up,  they  are  placed  on  benches  in  large  un- 
derground cisterns,  rendered  water-tight,  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  pickle  cooled  with  ice,  which  is  renewed  so  as  to  keep 
it  at  a low  temperature,  and  after  three  weeks’  treatment  the 
bacon  comes  out  perfectly  cured,  hard  and  sweet. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[ From  Gazette , October  16.] 

Dated  YUh  June , 1857. 

1648.  Jules  Clovis  Dieulafait,  rails — An  improved  method  of  manu- 
facturing garments,  whereby  one  garment  may  be  changed 
in  form  to  that  of  several  others. 

Dated  15 th  June , 1857. 

1670.  William  Smith,  10,  Salisbury-street,  Adelphi — Improvements 
In  cliromotypographical  printing  presses.  (A  communica- 
tion.) 

Dated  11  th  July ’,  1157;.  1 

1938.  Hippolyte  Lainy,  Paris — An  engine  or  apparatus  for  obtaining 
motive  power  by  an  improved  method  of  applying  steam, 
gas,  or  heated  air. 

Dated  25tli  July,  1857. 

2032.  William  Johnson,  Stockport — Improvements  in  looms  for 
weaving. 

Dated  25th  August , 1857. 

2243.  John  Gedge,  4,  Wellington- street  South,  Strand — Improve- 
ments in  envelopes  for  letters  and  other  documents.  (A 
communication. ) 

Dated  1th  September , 1857. 

2336.  Uriah  Scott,  Camden-town — Improvements  in  hoots  and  shoes, 
applicable  in  part  to  shoes  for  horses. 

Dated  10 th  September,  1857. 

2353.  Henry  Lawford,  31,  Berncrs-street — An  improvement  in  the 

manufacture  of  dining  tables  expanding  and  contracting  tops, 
applicable  also  to  other  expanding  and  contracting  planes. 

2354.  John  Leslie,  Glasgow — Improvements  in  carding  or  preparing 

textile  materials.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  H th  September , 1857. 

2368.  William  Porter  McCallum,  BirminghahT — Improvements  in 
machinery  used  for  stamping  or  raising  metals. 

Dated  12 th  September,  1857. 

2379.  William  Gossage,  Widnes— Improvements  in  the  manufacture 

of  soda  and  potash. 

Dated  14 th  September,  1857. 

2380.  Thomas  Waterhouse,  Claremont-place,  Sheffield — Certain  im- 

provements in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  applying  steam 
and  atmospheric  air  to  actuating  and  governing  forgo  and 
other  hammers. 

Dated  11  th  September , 1S57. 

2413.  Hugh  Greaves, New  Palace-yard,  Westminster — Improvements 
in  constructing  the  permanent  ways  Of  railways. 

Dated  18 th  September,  1857. 

2426.  David  Lichtcnstadt,  Castle-street — Improvements  ill  the  ma- 
nufacture of  pulp  of  which  paper  and  other  fabrics  arc,  com- 
posed. 

Dated  28 th  September , 1 857. 

2490.  Robert  Kay,  Oastleton  Print  Works,  near  Rochdale— Improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  printing  calico  aud 
other  textile  fabrics. 

2492.  William  Bestwick,  Salford,  near  Manchester— An  improved 
material  suitable  for  skirt  springs  and  other  similar  pur- 
poses. 

2494.  Richard  Quin,  5,  Rodncy-street,  Pentonvillc — Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  cases  suitable  for  containing  photogra- 
phic and  other  pictures. 

Dated  October , 1857. 

2519.  James  Ward,  36,  Church  street,  Liverpool — Improvements  in 
pumps  applicable  for  mines,  ships,  and  other  purposes. 

2521.  Evan  Leigh,  Manchester — Certain  improvements  in  machinery 
or  apparatus  used  in  spinning  and  preparing  Cotton  and  other 
fibrous  substances,  parts  of  which  are  also  applicable  to  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  generally. 


2523. 

2525. 

2527. 

2529. 

2531. 

2533. 

2535. 

2537, 

2559, 

2541. 

2543 

2545. 

2517. 

25  49. 

2551. 

2553. 

1074. 

1076. 

1077. 
1094. 
1098. 

1107. 

1112. 

1211. 

1212. 

1216. 

1235. 

1304. 

1317. 

1321. 

7361. 

1438. 

1470. 

1512. 

1949. 


James  Murdoch  Napier,  Vine-street,  Yoi’k-rQad—rlDip^pve- 
men ts  in  printing  machines.  : v 

Dated  2nd  October , 1857. 

Luigi  Do  Cristoforis,  Milan— Regulating  the  ascentand  descent 
of  the  railway  locomotives  on  inclined  planes,  which  is  to  be 
called  the  De  Cristoforis  ascending  and  descending  locomo 
tive  apparatus.  >,  .. 

Alfred  Illingworth  and  Henry  Illingworth,  Bradford,  York- 
shire— Improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  combing 
wool  and  other  fibrous  substances. 

John  Sweet  Will  way,  Bristol— An  improved  apparatus  to  act 
as  a gas  valve. 

Peter  Kerr,  Paisley — Improvements  in  preparing  and  finishing 
threads  or  yarns. 

Alexander  Macpherson,  Carstairs,  Lanark,  N.B. — Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  fences. 

Dated  3rd  October,  1857. 

Robert  Green,  Crawshaw  Booth,  near'  Riwtehstall,  Lancashire 
— Improvements  in  raising  or  forcing  liquids. 

William  llilcy  and  Thomas  Riley,  Greetland,  near  Halifax — 
Certain  improved  means,  machinery,  or  apparatus  for  “ sav- 
ing” or  covering  the  lists  of  textile  fabrics  previous  to  the 
dyeing  of  such  fabrics. 

George  Chowler,  Dippertown,  Lewdown,  Exeter— Improve- 
ments in  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  fog,  wreck, 
and  other  buoys. 

W illiam  Edward" Newton. 66,  Chancery-lane — Certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  making  mould  candled  (A  com- 
munication.) 

John  Stobbs,  Sidney  street,  North  Shields,  and  George  Roger 
Hall,  Linskill-street,  North  .Shields — Improvements  in 
pumps  for  raising  water  and  other  liquids. 

Dated  5th  October , 1857. 

John  Ruberyi,  Birmingham— Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  certain  parts  of  umbrella  and  parasol  furniture. 

William  Richardson,  5,  RtETielagh -grove,  Pimlico,  and  George 
Richaidson,  2,  Copenhagen-street  West,  Islington— Partly 
or  wholly  stopping  wheels  of  carriages  of  every  description 
when  in  motion,  and  such  break'  or  breaks  to  be  applied  by 
the  motive  power. 

George  Davies,  1,  Serle  street/,  Lincoln’s  -inn— Improvements 
in  the  combustion  of  coaL  without  smoke,  which  improve- 
ments are  also  applicable  to  the  combustion  of  other  kinds 
of  fuel.  ( A communiiation.) 

Louis  Beckers,  New  York — Improvements  in  apparatuses  for 
exhibiting  daguerreotype,  photographic,  and  other  stereo- 
scopic views  and  pictures.  (A  communication.) 

John  Penford  Harvey,  Spalding,  Lincolnshire— Improved  ma- 
chinery for  crushing  land  or  clods. 

WEEKLY  LIST  OF  PATENTS  SEALED- 


October  1 6 th. 

Thomas  and  Frederick  Sug- 
den. 

William  Weild. 

Robert  Hindle. 

Thomas  Harris. 

William  Henry  Dcaring 
Granville. 

John  Cowdery  Martin. 
John  Underwood. 

Frederick  Walton. 
Frederick  Walton. 

Thomas  Baldwin. 

Edward  Tucker. 

Thcodcre  Lipkau. 

Robert  Wilson. 

John  Miller. 

William  Hyde  and  Joshua 
Hyde. 

John  Wesley  Hack  worth. 
John  Crossley. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
William  Edward  Newton. 


October  20 th. 

L135.  Gerolamo  Cavanna. 


1138. 

1146. 

1148. 

1152. 

11Q0. 

1162. 

116.7. 

1168. 

1170. 

1186. 

1214. 

1 220. 
1242., 
1264. 
1300.' 

1322. 

1354. 

1522. 


1966. 

2168. 


William  Robertson.  M , , 
George  Scarr  and  James 
Pollard. 

John  Garnett. 

Albert  Demerit  Bishop. 
William  Clark. 

Thomas  Craddock. 

Samuel  Sunderland;  and 
Richard  Dean, 

Edmund  Winder  Otway. 
Thomas  Manil. 

Alfred  Eddington. 

Lucius  Henry  Spooner. 
Charles  Canlmell. 

Joseph 'Seelic  G|*?enhow. 
Juste  Herrero. 

William  Colborne  Cam- 
bridge. 

John  Miller. 

Michael  Henry. 

Peter  Afmand  le'  Comte  de 
Fontaincinoroau. 

John  Loach,  James  Jones 
Salt,  and  Bur  toil  Day. 
Edmond  Bertin. 

Frederick  Lipscombe-  ; 


Patents  on  which  tiie  Stamp  Duty  of  £50  has  been  Paid. 


October  13  th. 

2196.  Anthony  Bernhard  Baron 

von  Rathcn. 

2197.  John  Coope  Haddan. 

Oclolter  14  th, 

2221.  Alfred  Illingworth  and  II. 

Illingworth. 

2261 T Charles  Cowper. 

October  foc/i. 

2234.  Robert  Walter  Winfield. 


October  \§th, 

2236.  Samuel  Mason  and  William 

B.eebv. 

2238.  John  Platt. 

2239.  Thomas  Biggart  and  Allan 

Loudon. 

2311.  William  Reid.. 

October  Yth. 

2237.  Peter  Armand  le  Comte  de 

Foil  tai  he  moreau.  !l 


WE 

EKLY  LIST  OF  DESIGNS  FOll  ARTICLES  OF  UTILITY  REGISTERED. 

No.  in  the 
Register. 

I)nte  of 

Registration. 

Title. 

Proprietors’  Name. 

Address. 

4927 

Oot.  16. 

Buckle  * 

Wain,  Wa-ttB,  and  Wanton, 

Birmingham. 

[Oct.  SO,  1357. 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1857. 

griidaioa  lot  Bit  m.  • 

^ °;  MARINE  ALGOL 

The  following  letters  upon  this  subject,  from 
His  Excellency  Sir  John  Bowring  and  Dr.  Mac- 
gowau,  have  been  received  by  the  Secretary. 
Notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  specimens  alluded 
to  will  be  given  in  the  Journal: — 

“Government  House,  Honj Kong,  Aug.  27,  1857. 

“ JSjIy  Du.\n  Sin, — My  friend,  Dr.  Macgowan,  of  Ningpo, 
has  requested  me  to  be  the  channel  of  conveying  to  your 
Society  a box  of  specimens  of  algae,  which  he  hopes  may 
be  deemed  of , spine  interest  in  reference  to  the  inquiries  in 
which  you  have  been  engaged.  He  is  a very  diligent  man 
and -useful  missionary,  and  has  made  several  valuable 
Contributions  to  scientific  knowledge.  I shall  always  be 
most  happy  to  render  you  anv  services  in  these  regions. 

” o JOHN  BOWRING.’’ 


“ Ningpo,  July  23,  1S57. 

- ; “ Mr  De.ui  Sir,, — The. receipt  by  last  mail,  in  regular 
course,  of  the  Journal  of  your  Society,  seemed  to  remind 
me  that  my  indebtedness  for  the  - favour  has  got  beyond 
my  means  of  requital.  However,  observing  in  it  the 
announcement  that  you  had  offered  a Prize  for  essays 
on  edible  alga*,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I might  do 
a mite  of  good  by  sending  for  inspection  some  speci- 
mens of  alimentary  algai  used  in  this  part  of  China. 
Through  the  kindness  of  His  Excellency  Sir  John 
Bowring,  I send  several  algce,  which  I suggest  may 
be  submitted  first  to  some  botanical  authority  on  that 
order  of  plants,  and  then  to  some  analytical  chemist,  so 
that  the  results  may  be  availed  of  by  the  competitors  for 
the  prizes,  or  that  the  information  may  be  turned  to  ac- 
count in  connection  with  the  subject  on  which  you  have 
invited  inquiry.  The  most  important  is  the 

“ 1.  Tan-shwui  grass,  so  named  from  the  place,  on  the 
coast  of  Formosa,  whence  it  is  procured.  It  is  used  for 
making  Yang-tsai  (ocean  vegetable),  Ho.  8. 

“ 2.  Niu-mau  (Ox-hair)  grass,  made  into  an  iced  jelly, 
and  sold  in  the  streets  in  hot  weather,  sugared. 

“ 3.  Hai-t&i  (Sea-tape),  sent  into  the  interior,  wherever 
fossil  coal  is  used.  It  is  considered  corrective  of  the  de- 
leterious exhalations  of  that  fuel.  It  is  usually  boiled 
with  pork.  This  kind  comes  from  Shantung  province. 

“4.  Tsz’-tsai  (Purple  vegetable). — Often  eaten  as  it 
is,  to  give  relish  to  rice,  or  cooked. 

“5,  Fah-tsai  (Hair  vegetable). — Boiled,  either  with 
animal  or  vegetable  articles,  forms  a broth.  Also  the 
gills  eaten  with  sugar. 

“ 6.  Ki-tsai  (Henfoot  vegetable). — Cooked  with  soy  or 
vinegar.  Used  by  women  to  make  the  hair  glossy  and 
to  strengthen  it. 

“ 7.  Sea-tape,  from  Japan.  It  is  preferred  to  the 
former. 

‘‘  8.  Yang-tsai  (ocean  vegetable) ; the  article  marked 
No.  1 (Tan-shwui  grass),  prepared.  Within  the  past  few 
years  the  Chinese  have  learnt  the  art  of  preparing  this 
from  the  Japanese. 

“ As  the  box  of  specimens  must  be  sent  oft  before  I 
can  complete  what  I meant  to  say  on  these  algae,  I must 
write  again  by  next  mail.  Excuse  abruptness. 

“ Very  truly  yours, 

“ D.  J.  MACGOWAN.” 


TONNAGE  REGISTRATION. 

The  following  is  the  report  by  Mr.  Charles  Atherton, 
Chief  Engineer  of  Woolwich  Dockyard,  to  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  British  Association,  to  inquire  into  and 
report  on  the  deficiencies  of  tonnage  and  engine-power 
registration : — 

1.  The  objects  of  public  utility,  fiscal,  mercantile, 
scientific,  and  statistical,  sought  to  be  attained  by  the 
tonnage  and  engine-power  registration  of  shipping,  or 
which  registration  may  be  expected  to  subserve,  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  as  follows,  namely  : — 

To  constitute  the  base  on  which  fiscal  or  government 
dues  and  other  dues,  so  far  as  leviable  on  shipping,  such 
as  light  dues  and  pilotage,  river  improvement,  and  har- 
bour and  dock  dues  may  be  equitably  assessed  ; also,  in  a 
mercantile  point  of  view,  the  legalised  tonnage  of  a.  ship 
may  be  expected,  as  heretofore,  to  constitute  the  base  of 
the  contract  price  for  building,  buying,  selling,  and  char- 
tering of  ships,  namely,  at  so  much  per  ton.  Tonnage  is 
referred  to  in  advertisements  as  designating  the-  capa- 
bilities of  a ship  for  cargo  ; the  manning  of  strips  is  prin- 
cipally based  on  their  tonnage,  and  in  respect  of  naval 
architectural  science,  the  immersed  displacement  of  a 
snip  being  the  only  recognised  measure  of  the  total 
weight  (including  the  ship  herself),  propelled  by  the 
power  of  wind  or  steam  from  place  to  place,  is  an  im- 
portant element  which  registration  may  be  expected  to 
supply ; but  tonnage,  under  the  Act  of  1S54,  being  con- 
fined to  internal  measurement  only,  is,  as  respects' ex- 
ternal displacement,  a delusive  term,  in  so  far  that  all 
terms  made  use  of  in  science  to  signify  quantity  require 
to  be  definite,  whereas  tonnage  does  not  embrace  the 
external  cubical  admeasurement  of  a ship  with  reference 
to  any  determinate  line  of  floatation  ; and  as  to  engine- 
power,  the  “nominal  horse-power”  of  a steam- ship  is 
always  registered , as  the  engine-power,  but  there  is  no 
legal  definition  of  the  amount  of  power  denoted  by  the 
term  “ nominal  horse-power,”  and.  engineering  practice 
has  not  prescribed  or  adopted  any  specific  measure  or 
definition,  of  the  nominal  horse-power  unit,  so  that  the 
registered  “ nominal”  liorse-power  defines  nothing;  and 
as  scientific  investigations  into  the  relative  merits  and 
capabilities  of  ships,  in  a locomotive  point  of  view,  are 
based  on  the  mutual  relation  of  displacement  (that  is. 
the  cubical  admeasurement  of  the  immersed  portion  of 
the  hull),  propelling  power,  and  the  speed  attained,  it 
follows  that  the  present  registration  of  shipping,  as  re- 
spects their  tonnage  and  nominal  horse-power,  affords  no 
definite  measures  of  quantity,  either  as  to  ship  or  engines, 
available  as  data  for  judging,  on  scientific  principles,  of 
the  relative  dynamic  capabilities  of  steam-sliips,  thereby 
comparing  the  dynamic  merits  of  different  types  of  build. 
As  respects  statistics,  some  of  the  statistics  of  trade,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  gross  amount  of , the  imports  ancl 
exports  between  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  during 
any  particular  year,  are  based  on  the  aggregate  tonnage 
of  the  shipping  that  may  enter  and  leave  Great  Britain 
during  that  time  (see  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns 
for  the  year  185G) ; and  tonnage,  under  the  Act  of  1854, 
not  being  based  on  those  measurements  of  external  dis- 
placement that  would  give  the  capability  of  a ship  for 
carrying  weight  of  cargo,  it  follows  that  statistics  based 
on  ships’  tonnage  do  not  indicate  the  amount  of  trade,  as 
respects  the  weight  of  goods  actually  conveyed.  It  is 
submitted,  that  shipping  registration  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  it  afforded  data  available  for  the  purposes 
above  referred  to,  embracing  not  only  the  capacity  of 
ships  for  holding  bulk,  but  also  their  capability  for 
carrying  weight. 

2.  The  present  system  of  tonnage  admeasurement  gives 
the  space  or  roomage  of  a ship  available  for  cargo  in  cubic 
feet,  100  cubic  feet  of  such  space  or  roomage  for  cargo  con- 
stituting, under  the  Act  of  1854,  the  unit  of  tonnage  re- 
gistration. Doubtless,  this  is  an  essential  element  of  regis- 
tration, but  its  utility  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the 
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capability  of  the  ship  for  carrying  .weight  were  also 
known.  The  measurement  which  .defines,  the  wejgnf  of 
cargo  with- which  a.  ship  may  be  loaded, is_ the, displace- 
ment- contained  . between  the  pique  of  light  draught 
floatation,  when  the  ship  is  ready  to  receive  lxev  cargo, 
and  the;  plane  of:  deep  draught, floatation , or  load  hue, 
down  to  which  tlie  ship  may  be  safely  loaded.  This 
displacement  taken  in  cubic  feet,  and  divided  .by  35 
(there.being  35  cubic  feet  of  seq-wqteii  in  a tod  IWght*), 
will  give  the  capability  of  a; .ship  ,.fpv, , carrying  dead 
weight,  provided  that  the  stowage  thereof  do  not  destroy 
the  required  stability  of  the,  ship;;  buineitligr  this jl01' 
any  other  method  of  determining)  The,  cqpqb|TjTi#  a 
ship  for  carrying  weight  is  recognised  or  proyided  for 
by  the  present  law,  namely,  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
of  1854,  for  the  internal  roomage-  or  bulk  tonnage  of  dis- 
similar vessels  bears  no  constant  or  definite  ratio  to  their 
cargo  displacement  or  weight  tonnage  above  referred,  to. 

3.  As  respects  the  mercantile  utility’ of  tg]fcagei  regis- 
tration. it  is  presumed  that  the  registered  .tonnage  may  be 
expected,  to  constitute,  the  legal  recognition  of  the  size 
and  capability  of  a ship,  tty  which  alone  all  shijts  rhlght 
he  commercially  , advertised.  For  exatnplhj' — 

Austbalm.  Black,  Bam.  Line...,  /j&nv 

Lightning  2,090  tons  register. 

Joseph  Tarratt  1,000  . A > 

But  what  do  we  find  to  be  the  commercial  practice  under 
the  present  law  ? 

The  deficiency  of  the  present,  system  of  tonnh^e 
registration  for  mercantile  purposes  is  demonstrated,  by 
shipping  advertisements  so  frequently  ignoring  the  re- 
gister tonnage,  as  prescribed  by  the  Act ' of  1854,  some 
other  denomination  of  tonnage  being  advertised  in  lieu 
of  the  legal  or  registered  tonnage.  For  example  : — 

Line  of  Ships  foe  Austbalia.  l.  ;:.i 


Ganymede  ...............  '2,000  tons  burthen. 

R.  M.  Mills  t 1,000  „ 


Again,  tonnage  is  sometimes  quoted  without  expressly 
saying  whether  tons  register  or  tons  burthen  is  meant. 
For  example : — 

New  Zealand  Black  Ball  Line. 

Alma ..  2,000  tons 

Fortune  ...........  1,100  ,, 

Sometimes  both  register  and  burthen  are  expressed,  as 
tor  example,  in  the  late  advertisements  of  the  Australia 
White  Star  Line  : — 


Tons  Register. 

Tons  B tor  then. 

Sardinian  

1,150  ... 

...  2,000 

Shalimar 

1,000  ... 

...  3,000 

Red  Jacket  

2,300  ... 

a..  5,000 

Golden  Fra 

1,043  ... 

...  1 4,000 

Merntiid 

1,320  ... 

...  3,500 

Anglo-Saxon  .. 

1.230  ... 

....  3,500 

The  average  of  these’ vessels  gives  the  tons  burden 
more  than  double  the  register  tonnage  (in  the  case  of 
the  Anglo  Saxori  it  is  nearly  3 to  1),  and  by  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  New  Zealand  line  we  have  Queen  of  Ava, 
450  tons  register,  G50  tons  burthen,  (the  ratio  of  burden 
to  registered  tonnage  in  this  ease  ’ being  only  11  to  1). 
Thus  we  see  that  there  is  no  constant  ratio  between  the 
so-called  tons  burden  and  tons  register,  for,  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  the  ratio  of  the  so-called  tons  burden  to  the  tons 
register  is  the  double  of  what  it  is  in  the  Queen  of  Alia. 
It  is  moreover  to  be  observed,  that  even  in  the  advertise- 
ment., which  give  what  is  called  the  tons  burden,  tlie 
term  burden  does  not  mean  (as  one  would  naturally  sup- 
pose) the  tons  weight  of  cargo  that  the  ship  will  carry, 
nor  has  it  any  other  definite  signification  as  a measure  of 


* A cubic  metre  is  35}  cubic  feet,  very  nearly;  so  that,  if 
we  malic  35'5,  which  13  the  mean  between  sea  and  fresh  water, 
tlie  divisor,  the  cubic  metre  then  becomes  the  unit  of  English 
weight  tonnage. 


quantity  either  of  weight  or  measure.  It  follows  from 
the  example  above  quoted,  that  'the' present  Aftlbial  fegis-  J 
trktiori  or  registered- ‘f6iinage1,0f  a'dhi’rj'dBe'^ ftotifuMibhe” 

- * “■  de?tot;  Wfhofii 


advertising*  reqfiiibme'rits  of  trade1,’ 
to  the  ship  herself,  or  tdJ  ber''foi'MeiJb^6fkr  'oi'4o’'hbf;’  ’ 
otherwise  knowri  character,  tlie  bity  ty^stfatidh 'dffbfds 
no  datum  or  approximately  ebrtairi  ’means1  Of  jridgfng  of  : 
the  .capabilities  of  a shij)  'cafg'b  f ' 

it  is  only  on  the  pibbubytioh  of  dfa'afiv^ljed  stHp'b’eifig 
approximately  of  eertliih  gne'ssed-atTfd^drldhuS,' dr  build1; 
at  which  merchants' bud  shipowiieVs  geheraliy  frotn  their 
own  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  reputed  qualifies 
qf Shipping,  are  acquaihted  ’ tyitti  ’ Vh'ej br&lifarjf  ’(Sdftyifig^ ' 
Capabilities  of  ships' 1 i ni ' 'geri , ’ , that'  'cbiy^meibintile’' 
utility  can  be  assigned  to  our  present  systein  of  Tonnage 
ltegistiafion  as  indiefiting'  the  ii'eight  'cqiTynig  pbWei's  <jf ' 


ship  for  holding  bulk is  essentially  a fdtalty  'diffiiferit 
element'  from  the  eiipahility  of  a ship  for  safely,  carty i tag 
whiglit.  No  one  clefinitioh  of  tbhha^'e;’aii^  ng'biidmp;de! 
of,  detei’inining 

and  hulk.  The  ednditions1  of  the  pfohleiri.’Ty  re^pbdt^’; 
weight  and  bulk,  must  he  kept  ’ distinct  ( for  example,.’ 
if  the  capability  of  ships1  for  the  cbnvdyahce'  of  wcfgfJ 
cargo  were  termed  the  “Weight  1 TbnriagfeT''an|I  ’the' 
capability  for  lidding  bulk  bfcargb,  termed  the'1  room- 
age”  or  “bulk  tonnage”  (the  unit  of  rooiiiage  or  bulk 
toiiiiage  being,  Say  100  ctibic  fee't,.as,by  the  preseht  laryj, 
the  registration  would  thetV  lib  tblerabiy  complete  for 
met'cantile  purposes,  arid  what  is  Hebe  proposed.  to  be 
called  the  roomage  Or  “bulk  toipiage”  teould  exactly 
correspond  with  the  present  register  tonnage  as  measured 
under  the  Act  Of  1S54  ; for  example,  the  registration  of 
a ship  might  then  be  'expressed  a[s  follows.:—1 weight, 1 
tonnage,  say  100  tons ; roomage  or  bulk  tonnage,  say  150 
units  of  measure  merit.  We  should  then  kriow  that7  the1 
ship  would  hold  a quantity  of  goods  amounting  to  150 
units  of  measurement,  each  unit  being  100  cubic  feet, 
and  that  this  grosS  quantity  of  cargo  might'  consist  of 
goods  not  exceeding  ]00  tons  in' weight  ; but  whether 
fiscal  or  other  dues,  payable  on  this  ship,  should  be 
rated  on  the  100  tons  of  weight  tonnage,  or  oil  the  150 
units  of  roomage  or  bulk  tonnage' or  on  any  specified  , 
combination  of  both,  such  as  the  moan,  or,  indeed, 
whether  fiscal  or  any  other  dues  should  be  charged  on 
the  hull  of  the  ship  at  all  without  reference  to  tlie  goods 
actually  carried,  are  questions  not  referred  for  tlie  con- 
sideration of  this  Committee,  and  on  which,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, that  tlie  Customs-house  authorities  will  be  the 
best  judges. 

The  present  regi  strati  oil,  based  as  it  is  on  the  roomage 
only,  is  manifestly  deficient  for  the  commercial  purposes 
of  regulating  the  adaptation,  appropriation,  and  charter- 
ing of  ships  for  the'  conveyance  of  weight ; with  some 
description  of  goods,  a ship  may  he  full  without  being 
half  loaded  as  to  weight,  and  with  other  descriptions  of 
goods,  a ship  may  l>e  in  a sinking  condition  without  being 
half  full  ; and  since  the  registration  does  not  set  forth  an}7 
of  the  principal  dimensions,  as  length,  breadth,  depth, 
or  load-line  draught,  or  give  tlie  displacement,  either  at 
the  launching  draught,  light  draught,  or  load  draught, 
or  submerging  draught,  it  cannot,  on  any  definite  princi- 
ple, constitute  the  base  of  scientific  inquiry  into  the 
comparative  dynamic  performances  and  merits  of  ships, 
nor  can  it  constitute  a reliable  base  for  statistical  inijuiry 
into  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  country  as  affecting 
goods  of  which  the  quantities  arc  usually  designated  by 
weight,  and  which  appear  by  the  trade  and  navigation 
return's  of  1850,  to  constitute  no  less  than  seven-tenths 
of  the  items  of  all  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the 
country. 

4.  With  reference  to  the  assignment  of  some  limit  to 
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the  load-draught  of  water  of  ships,  all  constructors  of 
shipping  on  scientific  principles  assign  a deep  draught 
water-line  or  constructors'  load-line,  with  reference  to 
which  they  determine  the  calculations  of  all  the  principal 
elements  of  the  ship,  in  regard  to  her  carrying  capabili- 
ties. Since,  then,  the  load- water  line,  or  rather  the 
deep  draught  floatation,  constitutes  an  essential  element 
of  scientific  naval  architecture,  it  cannot  be  said  the 
science  of  naval  architecture  would  be  interfered  with  by 
the  constructors’  deep  draught  of  water  forward  and  aft 
(or  some  line  to  be  officially  assigned  as  the  load-limit,) 
being  made  an  item  in  the  official  registration  of  every 
ship,  and  duly  marked  on  the  ship  itself.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from  wreck  at 
sea,  which  would  result  from  an  authorised  inspection 
and  record  of  the  draught  at  which  ships  actually  put  to 
sea,  is  as  legitimate  an  object  of  legislative  care  as  is  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  from  the  ravages  of  fire, 
by  the  official  supervision  of  party  walls  instituted  by 
building  acts.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  builder  of 
the  ship,  from  any  cause,  assigning  a deep-draught  limit 
such  as  nautical  science  may  not  justify,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  some  rule  whereby  we  may  speci- 
fically assign  the  position  of  the  statute  nail  or  guage- 
mark  to  which  the  record  of  draught  at  which  ships  put 
to  sea  may  have  reference.  The  assignment  of  this 
statute  guage-mark  is  a question  of  naval  architectural 
science,  on  which,  as  an  engineer,  I do  not  put  forward 
my  opinions  as  having  claims  to  authority,  but,  with 
deference  to  the  professors  of  naval  architectural  science, 
I beg  to  observe  as  follows  : I presume,  to  begin  with, 
that  there  is  some  definite  limit,  such  as  some  deck  or 
port  sill,  or  other  limit,  which  constitutes  the  extreme 
immersion,  beyond  which  a ship  cannot  be  loaded  in  port 
or  smooth  water,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  filling 
and  becoming  water-logged  or  sinking.  This  limit  may 
be  called  the  line  or  plane  of  submergence  ; it  is  evident 
that  such  an  immersion  would  be  inadmissible  for  a sea- 
going ship,  and  the  question  is,  within  what  limit  may 
we  approach  the  absolute  sinking  of  the  ship.  The 
cubature  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  vessel  between  the 
plane  of  submergence  and  the  load- water  line  constitutes 
the  surplus  buoyancy  on  which  we  depend  for  safety  at 
sea,  and  the  question  now  is,  by  what  rule  shall  we  de- 
termine the  position  to  be  assigned  to  the  load-watpr 
line  below  the  plane  of  submergence — the  distance 
between  these  two  planes  being  usually  called  the  “ free- 
board.” In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe,  that  if  the 
beam  and  draught  of  a ship  be  given,  the  freeboard  will 
be  somewhat  dependent  on  the  length  of  the  ship,  so 
that,  when  a ship  is  crossing  a wave  and  on  the  crest  of 
it,  not  supported  by  the  extreme  forward  and  aft  bodies, 
she  may  not  be  overwhelmed  amidships,  the  total  dis- 
placement being  always  constant.  Hence,  the  length  of 
the  ship  requires  to  be  noticed  as  an  element  in  deter- 
mining the  freeboard.  Secondly,  if  the  length  and 
draught  be  given,  then  the  freeboard  will  be  somewhat 
dependent  on  the  beam  or  breadth  of  the  ship — because 
ships,  in  lying  on  the  side  of  a wave,  or  crossing  a wave 
in  an  angular  direction,  or  sailing  on  a side-wind,  are 
subject  to  roll  or  lie  over.  In  fact,  ease  of  rolling  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  desirable  properties  of  a loaded  ship, 
and  it  is  found  from  experience  that  an  angular  roll,  of 
certainly  not  less  than  24  deg.,  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  this  would  give  the  freeboard  amidships 
about  l-5th  of  the  beam ; consequently,  the  beam  re- 
quires to  be  noticed  as  an  element  in  determining  the 
freeboard.  Thirdly,  if  the  length  and  beam  be  given, 
the  freeboard  will  be  somewhat  dependent  on  the 
draught,  because  the  deeper  a ship  is,  cccteri.s  paribus,  the 
less  easily  will  she  rise  to  the  sea,  and,  therefore,  the 
more  liable  to  be  broke  over  at  the  bows  or  pooped  at 
the  stern,  unless  these  tendencies  be  met  by  increased 
surplus  buoyancy  or  freeboard  in  proportion  to  depth. 
Consequently,  the  depth  of  a ship  also  requires  to  be 
noticed  as  an  element  in  determining  the  freeboard. 


Hence,  it  appears  that  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth 
of  a ship,  from  the  keel  up  to  the  plane  of  submergence, 
are  all  of  them  elements  to  be  noticed  in  determining 
the  freeboard  ; and  it  is  submitted  that  an  investigation 
into  existing  practice  as  to  the  ratio  which  ordinarily 
exists  between  the  freeboard  and  the  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  of  the  hull,  will  be  the  best  means  of  deducing 
a rule  for  determining  the  distance  in  question.  The 
proportions  which  I am  now  about  to  cite  are  given 
merely  as  an  example  of  the  inquiry  proposed  to  be  in- 
stituted. For  example,  a certain  ship  A,  of  which  the 
approved  freeboard  is  5 feet,  that  is,  of  which  the  ap- 
proved deep  load  water-line  is  5 feet  below  the  deck  or 
plane  of  submergence  amidships,  measures,  length  100 
feet,  breadth  30  feet,  and  depth  from  deck  to  the  rabbet 
of  the  keel  20  feet.  Now,  if  we  take  l-20th  of  the 
length,  1-oth  of  the  beam,  and  l-5th  of  the  depth, 
add  them  together,  and  divido  by  3,  the  result  will  be 
5 4-6+4  15 

— =—  — 5 feet  for  freeboard,  and  the  mean 


3 3 

deep  draught  will  be  15  feet.  Thus,  by  examining  the 
relation  that  subsists  between  the  freeboard  and  the  di- 
mensions of  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  in  a great 
variety  of  approved  examples,  we  may  practically  deter- 
mine some  rule  based  on  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth 
of  a ship  for  assigning  the  position  of  the  freeboard  guage 
mark  with  reference  to  the  plane  of  submergence. 
Again  ,t  for  example,  in  illustration  of  the  rale  above  set 
forth,  if  duly  confirmed ; suppose  the  length  of  a steam- 
ship B to  be  300  feet,  the  breadth  30  feet,  and  the  depth 
20  feet,  being  the  same  dimensions  as  before,  excepting 
the  length  300  feet  instead  of  100  feet : in  this  case — 

One-twentieth  of  the  length =rl5  feet 

One-fifth  of  the  breadth xx  6 feet 

One-fifth  of  the  depth — 4 feet 

15  -f  6'-+  4 25 

3 


And  ' 


8 feet  4 inches 


for  freeboard.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  freeboard  will 
be  8 feet4  inches  instead  of  5 feet,  and  the  freeboard  guage 
mark  amidships  will  be  at  the  draught  of  11  feet  8 inches. 
As  before  stated,  however,  these  assumed  cases  are  given 
merely  by  way  of  illustrating  a principle  for  determining 
a position  for  the  freeboard  guage  mark  before  referred 
to,  based  on  the  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  and  with  reference  to  which  the  draught  at  which 
ships  put  to  sea  may  be  officially  recorded.* 

As  regards  the  regulations  for  enforcing  the  observance 
of  such  official  rale  as  may  be  decided  upon,  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  freeboard  and  draught,  with  reference  to 
the  said  statute  guage  mark  shall  be  items  of  the 
official  registration  of  every  ship,  and  that  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  clear  ships  for  sea  shall  take  record  of 
the  actual  load  line  with  reference  to  the  said  statute  mark 
at  which  ships  actually  leave  port,  and  that  in  the  case 
of  loss  of  life  or  other  damage  at  sea,  a deficiency  of 
freeboard  shall  be  sufficient  to  cause  special  inquiry  into 
the  loading  of  the  ship,  and  if  blameable  place  the 
damage  in  the  category  of  damage  caused  by  neglect, 
and  subject  to  the  penalties  in  such  case  provided,  as  in 
the  case  of  a deficient  complement  of  boats  or  other 
regulation  equipment.  One  of  the  most  striking  de- 
ficiencies of  the  Act  of  “ 1854”  is  the  absence  of  all 
legislative  provision  whereby  proof  may  be  established  of 
the  condition  as  respects  freeboard  in  which  ships  actually 
put  to  sea. 

5.  As  to  whether  it  is  commercially  equitable,  or,  in 
other  respects,  advisable  to  make  a discriminative  dis- 
tinction between  sailing  ships  and  steamers  in  the 
measurement  of  the  registered  tonnage  on  which  dues 
may  be  charged,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  all  such 


* By  the  above  rule  a steam-ship  400  feet  long,  40  feet  broad, 
and  20  feet  deep,  measuring  probably  2,000  tons  register,  would 
require  a freeboard  of  10  feet  8 inches,  and  would  therefore  pro- 
bably have  no  displacement  safely  available  for  cargo  beyond 
her  own  weight  of  bull  and  necessary  equipment. 
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discriminations  between  one  class  of  ships  and  another, 
however  they  may  be  assessed,  are  liable  to  be  regarded 
as  invidious,  because  they  directly  affect  the  pecuniary 
amounts  with  which  ships  are  liable  to  be  charged. 
Neither  the  weight  tonnage  nor  the  bulk  tonnage  appears 
to  constitute  an  unexceptionable  base  on  which  to  levy 
dues  of  all  the  various  descriptions  referred  to.  Dues  to 
be  equitable  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  service 
actually  rendered,  and  on  account  of  which  payment  is 
enacted;  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  pilotage,  the 
service  rendered  is  chiefly  in  proportion  to  the  draught  of 
water  of  the  vessel.  In  the  matter  of  harbour  accommo- 
dation the  service  rendered  is  chiefly  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  quayage  occupied  by  the  ship,  and  to  the  time 
the  vessel  remains  in  port.  In  tire  matter  of  lights,  the 
service  rendered  is  chiefly  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  property  afloat.  Doubtless,  it  may  be  convenient  and 
most  easy  to  assess  all  these  diversities  of  dues  arbitrarily 
on  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  ship,  but  such  assessment 
cannot  be  said  to  be  equitable.  It  may  be  observed  that 
all  matters  touching  the  assessment  of  shipping  dues, 
merit  the  exclusive  consideration  of  a committee  totally 
distinct  from  the  question  of  registration,  which  this  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  investigate. 

C.  As  to  whether  it  is  equitable  or  advisable  to  make 
any  discriminative  distinction  based  on  the  materials, 
whether  wood  or  iron,  with  which  a ship  is  built,  or  on 
the  different  systems  of  machinery  by  which  ships  may 
be  propelled,  as  is  done  by  the  act  of  1854,  on  this 
point,  I would  beg  to  observe  that  the  discriminations 
adopted  by  the  present  law  appear  to  have  been  adopted 
as  palliatives  to  mitigate  the  manifest  defects  inherent 
in  the  registration  itself,  whereby  it  has  been  vainly  at- 
tempted to  establish  an  analogy  between  internal  roomage 
or  capacity  for  bulk  of  cargo,  and  external  displacement 
or  capability  for  carrying  weight  of  cargo.  Let  the  regis- 
tration be  based  on  admeasurements  comprehensively 
adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  embracing 
both  weight  tonnage  and  bulk  tonnage,  and  there  will 
then  be  no  occasion  for  discriminative  protection  in  favour 
of  any  particular  class  of  vessel,  or  description  of  material 
with  which  a ship  may  be  built,  or  system  of  machinery 
by  which  a ship  may  be  propelled.  Let  sail  and  steam, 
wood  and  iron,  screw  propeller  and  paddle-wheel,  or 
water-jet,  or  any  combination  thereof,  all  compete  on 
their  own  peculiar  and  intrinsic  merits. 

7.  The  registration  of  engine-power  under  the  act  of 
1854  is  in  a condition  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
registration  of  tonnage.  The  nominal  horse-power  is 
registered,  but  there  is  no  statute  definition  whatever 
of  the  measure 1 of  power  which  denotes  the  unit 
“ Nominal  horse-power,”  and  no  regulations  have  been 
prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1854,  or  any  other  Act, 
whereby  the  surveyors  shall  measure,  estimate,  or  recog- 
nize, what  they,  or  the  makers  or  owners  or  engines,  may 
please  to  call  a “ horse  power.”  Neither  the  Admiralty 
rule  or  any  other  rule  has  been  recognised  by  statute  as  the 
legal  definition  or  measure  of  engine-power.  The  only 
definite  measure  of  power  generally  recognised  by 
engineers  is,  that  the  unit  of  power  called  “ indicated” 
horse-power  is  equivalent  to  the  power  that  would  raise  a 
weight  of  33,000  lbs.  1 foot  high  in  one  minute  of  time  ; 
but  this  unit  has  never  been  recognised  or  legalised  as  the 
statute  unit  of  power,  nor  has  it  been  adopted  in  trade  as 
the  base  of  marine  engine  contracts.  Incredible  as  this 
statement  may  appear,  such  is  the  fact.  Whatever  may 
be  said  as  to  tonnage  registration  being  a delusion,  engine 
power  registration  is  equally  so.  For  example,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Times,  we  s6o  the  following  adver- 
tisement : — “ 8crew  steam-ship  for  sale,  1,200  tons  O.M, 
engines  100  II. P.  Nominal,  say  450  effective  power.” 

Here  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  vessel  is  altogether 
repudiated.  It  may  bo  only  500  tons  register,  though 
advertised  as  1,200  tons  O.M.,  and  the  engines  of  100 
h.p.  nominal,  at  which  they  would  be  registered,  are 
advertised  as  being  450  h.p.  effective.  No  wonder,  then, 


that  the  combination  of  tonnage  and  horse-power  referred' 
to  in  steam  shipping  affairs,  and  by  which  steam  ship- 
ping is  registered  under  the  Act  of  “ 1854,”  so  frequently 
subjects  the  most  useful  and  the  most  laudable,  projects 
to  directorial  miscalculation  as  to  the  capabilities  of 
ships,  consequent  private  ruin,  and  public  loss ; for  the 
failure  of  any  private  enterprise  in  steam  navigation 
is  undoubtedly  a public  loss.  Now,  as  regards  marine 
engineering,  the  first  step  next  to  that  of  comprehensive 
tonnage  registration,  is  to  obtain  a legalised  definition 
of  power  as  the  statute  unit  of  power.  Scientifically,  it 
signifies  nothing,  excepting  as  respects  convenience  and 
usage,  what  measure  of  power  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the 
statute  unit.  It  may  either  be  equivalent  to  33,000  lbs., 
raised  one  foot  high  per  minute,  being  the  measure  known 
as  the  “ indicated  horse-power,”  or  it  may  be  equivalent 
to  132,000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute,  being 
the  average  measure  of  power  per  nominal  horse  power 
actually  supplied  to  government  in  tire  original  equip- 
ment of  the  mail  packets  of  the  Banshee  and  Lewellyn, 
Gailand  and  Vivid  classes,  or  it  may  be  equivalent  to 
100,000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute,  being  pro- 
bably tlie  average  measure  of  power  per  nominal  horse- 
power which,  at  the  present  time,  constitutes  the  practice- 
of  trade  in  fitting  out  the  superior  classes  of  mercantile 
steam  ships.  As  to  any  preference  being  given  to  any 
particular  measure  of  the  unit  of  power,  it  is  desirable  to 
adopt  such  a measure  as  will  facilitate  calculation,  on 
which  account  I would  suggest  that  the  statute  unit  of 
power  be  specified  as  equivalent  to  100,000  lbs.  raised 
one  foot  high  per  minute;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
a delusive  misnomer  to  call  this  measure  of  power  by  the- 
name  of  “horse-power,”  I would  suggest  that  it  be- 
called  “ statute-power.”  An  engine  of  500  statute  power 
would  then  be  equivalent  to  what  is  called  in  the 
marine  engine  practice  of  the  present  day  500  horse- 
power, and  it  would  have  a legalised  statute  significa- 
tion, whereby  a contract  for  engines  of  500  statute  power 
would  as  expressly  define  the  required  contract  capabi- 
lities of  an  engine  as  the  statute  ton  weight,  the  statute 
gallon,  the  statute  yard,  and  the  statute  acre,  define  the 
quantities  to  be  delivered  under  those  respective  denomi- 
nations. If  the  term  horse-power  be  retained,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  fix  the  statute  unit  as  equivalent  to  33,000  lbs. 
raised  one  fool  high  in  one  minute  of  time,  this  measure 
being  generally  recognised  as  the  “ indicated  horse-  'j 
power.”  Our  commercial  requirements  are  to  define,  mea- 
sure, and  register  the  capabilities  of  a ship  for  carrying 
weight  and  bulk,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  engines  avail- 
able for  propelling  the  ship.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
engines  will  be  constantly  worked  up  to  the  full  amount 
of  their  capability,  any  more  than  that  the  ship  will  be 
always  fully'  loaded. 

. 8.  As  to  whether  the  principle  of  tire  system  of  ad- 
measurement by  which  ships  are  to  be  measured  for  their 
tonnage  registration  is  to  be  prescribed  by  law,  there 
can,  I conceive,  be  no  objection  to  this.  It  is,  certainly, 
desirable  that  all  the  official  admeasurements  should  be 
made  on  thesame  principle,  and  itis,  of  course,  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  no  system  of  measurement  should  be  adopted 
that  has  not  the  sanction  of  competent  scientific  authority. 
Subject  to  this  condition,  attention  may  be  directed 
to  three  different  systems  of  admeasurements,  namely  : 

1st.  Taking  vertical  sections  at  equal  distances  apart, 
and  thence  determining  the  cubical  contents  by  Sterling’s 
rule,  as  adopted  in  the  Act  of  1854.  2nd.  The  system 
based  on  dividing  the  vessel  by  horizontal  sections  into 
parallel  laminar,  calculating  the  areas  of  the  sections  by 
Sterling’s  rule  or  otherwise,  and  thence  deducing  what 
is  known  as  the  scale  of  displacements.  3rd.  The  system 
understood  to  have  been  originally  applied  to  naval  con- 
struction by  Mr.  James  Peake,  a shipwright  officer  in 
ller  Majesty’s  service,  based  on  taking  vertical  sections, 
wherever  they  can  be  most  conveniently  taken,  or  at  such 
points  as  will  best  show  any  peculiar  characteristics  in 
the  build  of  the  ship,  and  thence  deducing  what  is  known 
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as  the  scale  of  vertical  sections,  and  determining  the 
cubical  contents 1 i herefrom.  Bach  of  these 1 systems  has 
[its  advocates, ‘and  tliey 1 are  each hf  them  applicable  to' 
'determining'  -the 'external  m'dasuiemffiits,  by  lidding  the 
1 ihiekueteF  W the'  sidfes  and'  bottom1 'of  the  ' vessel  at  the 
respective:  [poiiits  Of  admeasurement,  or  other  special 
device  Suitable  for  themirpoSe  required.  Individually,  I 
am  of  Opinion  that  'Blit1  Peake’s  system,  based  on  the 
scale  of  vertical  sections,  is  the  most  easily  applicable, 
foi1  it  doe's  hot  require  that  the  sections  be  equidistant,  as 
is  necessary  by  Sterling’s  rule  ; the  niost  distinctly  under- 
stood hy1  persons  competent  'to  Work  by  scale  ; the  least 
liable  to  error,  because,  in  a great  measure,  self-correc- 
tive ; thbreoVef , the  schedule  of  measurements  by  Peake’s 
system  wdiild  not  give  the1  exact  lineS’of  the'  ship,'  as  is 
the  case  with  the  system  known  as  Sterling’s  rule.  On 
the  whole,1  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  f’eake/s  system  is 
the  best  tor  common  use,  in  determining  the  cubical 
admeasurements,  whereby  the  roomage  and  tonnage  of  a 
'sliip  may  he'Jaseei'tainbd  'an'd'registered';'  but  whether  One 
recognised  system  or  another  be.  adopted,  is  a hi'ere 
matter  of  practical  convenience  and  detail. 

The  foregoing  remarks  aid  respectfully  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Tonnage  Committee,  agreeably 
to  their  circular,  6th  November,  1856 


Gexebal  Summary. 

The  foregoing  matters  touching  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1854,  have  been  thus  generally  gone  into 
for  the  purpose  of  qpdhifag  1 tip  thoke 1 points  of  enquiry 
which  bear  especially  on  the  limited  duties  assigned  to 
this  Committee  by  the  British  Association,  namely, 
“ To  inquire  into  the1  present  methods,  and  to  frame 
more  perfect  rules  for  the  measurement  and  registration 
of  ships  and  of  marine  engine-power,  in.  order  that  a 
<eorreei  and  uniform  principle  of  estimating  the  actual 
carrying  capabilities  and,  working  power  of  steam-ships 
mag  be  adopted  in  tlieir  future  registration,”  and  the 
conclusions  at  which  I arrive  on|the  points  thus  referred 
to  this  Committee  are:  That  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  1854  is  an  admirably  conceived  base  of  legislation, 
intended  to  concentrate  all  the  objects  for  which  legisla- 
tion,, in  its  protection  of  public  interests,  can  be  called 
upon  to  take  "cognizance  of  shipping  affairs ; that,  so  far 
as  the  inquiries  assigned  to  this  Committee  are  con- 
cerned, and  which  relate  exclusively  to  Part  2 of  the 
Act,  there  appears  to  be  ho  absolute  necessity  for  the 
cancelling  any  part  of  the  existing  clauses;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  be  extended  to 
meet  the  following  requirements,  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  protection  and  promotion  of  public  interests. 

1.  The  Act  of  1854  is  defective,  in  so  far  that  the 
.prescribed  registration,  though  called  tonnage,  takes  no 
direct  cognizance  whatever  of  the  tons  weight  of  cargo 
that  will  either  sink  the  ship,  or  that  will  immerse  a 
;ship  down  to  any  definite  guagemark.  The'  consequence 
is,  that  a ship  chartered  for  the  conveyance  of  merchan- 
dise may  be  filled  with  some  descriptions  of  goods  with- 
out being  half  loaded,  or  sunk  with  other  descriptions  ot 
goods  without  being  half  filled.  To  remedy  this  defi- 
ciency it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  registration  shall 
give  the  capacity  of  a ship  for  holding  cargo,  as  is  done 
by  the  present  law,  but  also  the  capability  for  carrying- 
weight  of  cargo  as  determined  by  the  weight  that 
will  sink  the,  ship  down  to  a given  guage  mark,  to  be 
fixed  upon  the  stem  and  stern  or  amidships  of  every 
ship. 

2.  The  Act  of  1854  is  defective,  in  so  far  that  it  pre- 
scribes no  regulations  whereby  the  draught  of  water  at 
which  vessels  actually  put  to  sea  maybe  officially  in- 
spected and  recorded,  with  reference  to  a statute  guage- 
mark, as  above  described,  to  be  fixed  upon  every  sliip, 
such  record  to  be  received  as  evidence  in  the  case  of 
questions  subsequently  arising  as  to  the  condition  in 
which,  ships  put  to  sea ; for  the  want  of  which  record 


many  of  the 'provisions  of  the' Act,  evidently  intended 
for  the  protection  of  life,, become  futile  for1  Want  of  proof 
as  to  the  frdebbafd  with  WhidK  ’ships',  ptit  to  sea. 

3.  It  is'submit'ted  that’the  official  fthpbsitioii  of  a guage 
mark  to  be  fixed5  on  the  'stein  and  'stern  of 'ships,  or  ami d- 
shijiri,  fjor'the  purposes  above 'referred  to,  would,  of  itself, 
withbut  any  ihterfei-ence'  whafevfer  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment officers  in  the  loading  of  phj'ps,  tend1  greatly  to  the 
prevention  bf  overload] ng,  whereby'  .Ships  are'  rendered 
unmanageable,  and  life  eiidangefed.  The1  provisions  of 
the  Act' for  the  protection  bf  life  would  then  become 
(ipcnui  ve,  instead  of  being1 1 a-dbad  Mtfef  a'S  respects  the 
ovdflbaidihg  of  ships. ' 

4.  The  Act  of  1854  is  deficient  in  so  far  that  it  does 
not- ’prescribe'  the  measure  bf  therihit  by  which  the  regis- 
tered power  of  stebm  ships  is  to  be  determined,  nor  has 
any' other1  Act  qf  Parliament  pres'erib'ed  the  unit  of  power 
by  which  engine  power  may  be  legally^5  ascertained  And 
designated,  nor  lirs  engineering  practice  adopted  any 
specific  'xtnit  as'  the 1 pleasure  by1  which  marine  engine 
poWer  is  bought  and  sold.  It  is  admitted  that  the  work- 
ing power  of  marine  engines,  as  supplied  to  Government 
by ' the' ' most 1 eminent'  engineers'  under  contract'  at  the 
nearly  unifolm  price  of  £50  pe’r  nominal  horse-power, 
fluctuates  upwards  of  lQO'pb'r  ceht.  with  reference  to  their 
nbminarpbwe'f,  which  fegiilates  the  cost.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  registration  of  engine' power,  without 
reference  to'  any'legalifee.d,  statute  unit,  is  an  imposition 
on  public  credulity. 

5.  It  is  submitted  that  the  legalisation  of  a statute 
unit  of  poWer,  and  the  legislative  obligation  that  the 
registered  power  or  engine  capabilities  of  steam-ships 
shall  be  ascertained  and  registered  with  reference  to  the 
said1  statute  unit,  will  be 1 no  more  of  government  inter- 
ference with  mercantile  and  engineering  affairs,  than  is 
the  imposition  of  the  statute  lineal  foot,  the  statute 
gallop,  Of  the  statute  toil  weight.  A legalised  statute 
unit  of  power  is  a positive  requirement  of  the  age.  It  is 
not  proposed  that  there  shall  be  any'  obligation  as  to 
engines  being  worked  up  to  their  full  power  that  they 
are  capable  of  developing,  any  more  than  that  ships  shall 
not  put  to  sea  without  being  fully'  loaded. 

6.  It  is  further  submitted  that  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Act  of  1854,  in  respect  of  the  defective  registration 
above  referred  to,  vitiate  the  public  statistics  of  the 
country  so  far  as  based  on  the  registration  of  shipping ; 
for,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing-  pages,  the  ratio  between 
the  registered  tonnage  of  a ship,  and  its  capability'  Un- 
safely carrying  weight  of  cargo;  depends  in  great  measure 
on  the  dimensions  or  proportions  of  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  of  the  ship,  so  much  so  that  (as  shown)  a ship  of 
2,000  tons  register  may  be  ,s,o  proportioned  as  to  have  no 
displacement  available  for  cargo  without  encroaching  on 
the  freeboard  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  ship,  whilst 
another  ship  may  be  so  proportioned  externally'  and  con- 
structed internally  as  to  safely  carry  the  double  of  her 
registered  tonnage,  especially  in  the  case  of  auxiliary 
powered  steam-sliips,  which  now  threaten  to  supersede 
sailing  ships  altogether.  Hence  the  mere  registered 
tonnage  of  ships  is  not  of  itself  a statistical  criterion  of 
the  extent  of  trade,  excepting  in  so  far  as  respects  the 
carrying  power  of  similarly  proportioned  and  similarly 
built  vessels. 

7.  Registration  under  the  Act  of  1854  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  commercial  operations,  as 
shown  by  shipping  advertisements  ignoring  the  legalised 
registration  under  the  Act  of  1854  referring  to  various 
designations  of  tonnage,  such  as  gross  tonnage,  tons 
burden,  tonnage  O.M.,  tons  (without  designation),  all 
which  terms  are  exclusively'  made  use  of  irrespective  of 
the  register  ton,  and  not  one  of  all  these  five  terms  for 
tonnage  expresses  or  has  any'  constant  ratio  whatever  to 
the  one  thing  needful,  namely,  the  tons  weight  of  cargo 
that  a ship  will  carry  with  reference  to  any  statute  guage 
mark.  Then,  again,  we  see  engines  advertised  as  100 
II. P.  nominal  but  450  II. P.  effective,  and  neither  liomi- 
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nal  H.P.  nor  effective  H.P.  have  any  statute  significa- 
tion or  definite  ratio  to  each  other. 

8.  The  Act  of  1854  in  respect  of  its  registration  defi- 
ciencies, is  obstructive  of  the  application  of  science  to 
maritime  engineering  and  architecture,  as  respects  all  in- 
vestigations into  the  comparative  dynamic  performances 
of  steam-ships  as  a means  for  practically  determining  the 
best  type  of  form  for  the  respective  purposes  or  services 
for  which  ships  may  be  required.  The  extent  to  which 
this  exclusion  of  science  for  so  important  a part  of  naval 
engineering  and  architecture  as  that  of  developing  the 
dynamic  economy  of  different  .types  of  ships,  is  adverse 
to  public  interest,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that 
on  estimating  the  comparative,  dynamic  capahilities  of 
ships  of  given  size,  and  required  to  steam  at  a given 
speed,  but  of  different  type,  of  .form,  by  any  recognised 
law  of  scientific  comparison,  a vast  difference  of  dynamic 
merit  is  found  to  be  prevalent.  , The  great  majority  of 
ships  are  found  to  be  of  a low  order  of  dynamic  merit, 
below  what  has  been  found  to  be  practically  realisable,  so 
much  so  that  the  average  of  the  generality  of  shipping 
requires  probably  25  per  cent,  more  power  to  attain  a 
given  speed  than  is  required  (costeris  paribus)  by  vessels 
of  the  superior  type,  which  is  occasionally  produced  ; and 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  trade  and  navigation  re- 
turns for  1856  show  that  the  foreign  import  and  export 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  as  indicated  by  the  registered  ton- 
nage of  shipping,  amounts  to  eighteen  millions  of  tons 
per  annum,  whilst  the  home  trade  amounts  to  twenty-six 
millions,  being  a total  of  44  millions  of  tons  per  annum, 
sea-borne  trade  (that  is,  if  the  weight  tonnage  he  on  the 
average  equal  to  the  register  tonnage),  and  as  the  cost 
of  alf  merchandise  to  the  consumer,  especially  articles  of 
necessity,  such  as  corn  and  cotton,  depend  considerably  on 
the  cost  of  transport,  it  must  he  admitted  that  the  regis- 
tration of  tonnage  and  engine  power,  though  required 
only  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  rendering  science  avail- 
able for  improving  the  dynamic  performances  of  steam- 
ships, is,  of  itself,  a consideration  which  demands  the  in- 
terference of  the  legislature  as  the  guardian  of  public 
interests  in  all  public  affairs. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  is  submitted  that  tire  de- 
fective condition  of  our  shipping  registration  under  the 
Act  of  1854  is  such  as  demands  the  consideration  of 
parliament  with  a view  to  the  extension  of  the  Act  to 
meet  the  following  requirements : — 

1 . That  a statute  guage-mark  shall  be  affixed  on  each 
side,  amidships  of  every  ship,  for  indicating  the  statute 
freeboard,  the  exact  position  of  said  mark  to  be  det'er- 
iermined  by  a rule  based  on  the  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  of  the  ship  taken  in  such  proportions  as  the  legisla- 
ture shall  determine,  and  corresponding  marks  shall  be 
fixed  on  the  stem  and  stern  at  such  position  in  line  with 
the  midship  mark  as  the  approved  waterline  trim  of  the 
vessel  shall  indicate,  and  the  dimensions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  depth,  by  which  the  position  of  the  midship 
mark  is  determined  shall  be  registered. 

2.  That  in  addition  to  the  present  registration  of  ton- 
nage, based  on  internal  measurement,  the  registration 
shall  include  the  displacement  of  the  vessel  when  light, 
ready  to  receive  cargo  equipped  in 1 all  respects  ready  for 
sea,  but  not  including  coals  and  other  consumable  stores; 
also  the  displacement  when  immersed  down  to  the  statute 
guage-marks  before  referred  to,  and  the  total  displace- 
ment measuring  up  to  the  deck ; these  displacements 
taken  in  cubic  feet,  to  be  rated  at  354  cubic  feet  to  the 
ton  weight,  and  (he  difference  between  the  light  displace- 
ment, and  the  statute  guage-maik  displacement,  to  con- 
stitute the  registered  weight  tonnage  of  the  ship. 

3.  That  the  draught  at  which  ships  actually  put  to 
sea  shall  be  inspected  and  recorded  with  reference  to 
the  statute  guage-mark  on  the  stem  and  stern  of  the 
ship. 

4.  That  a standard  measure  of  power  be  determined 
and  legalised  as  the  statute  unit,  to  which  the  registration 


of  tire  power  of  steam-sliips  shall  have  reference  : the 
registered  power  shall  be  that  which  engines  and  boilers 
shall,  for  the  time  being,  be  capable  of  continuously  ex- 
erting, the  same  being  ascertained  by  means  of  the  indi- 
cator, as  usual  in  the  trial  of  steamers,  and  calculated  by 
the  statute  unit. 


STATISTICS  OF  WRECKS. 

The  following  is  a synopsis  of  the  wrecks  and  casualties 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  year  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  seas  of  the  British  Isles.  The  Register , which 
is  accompanied  by  an  engraved  coloured  chart,  distinguish- 
ing the  site  of  each  casualty,  was  presented  to  Parliament 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  : — 

“ In  the  year  1850  the  first  Wreck  Register  in  this 
country  was  published.  It  was  compiled,  we  believed, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Washington,  R.N.,  the  pre- 
sent Hydrograplier  of  the  Admiralty.  The  startling 
facts  which  the  Register  lias  in  each  successive  year  since 
disclosed  have  awakened  general  attention,  have  several 
times  being  discussed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
have  resulted  in  the  establishment  on  our  coast  of  a sys- 
tem of  lifeboats  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  un- 
fortunate shipwrecked  individuals  that  has  never  had  a 
parallel  in  this  or  any  other  country.  In  this  philan- 
thropic work,  in  which  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  In- 
stitution has  taken  so  prominent  a part,  much  remains 
still  to  be  done  ; and,  if  we  expound  correctly  the  views 
of  the  committee  of  management  of  that  institution,  we 
believe  that  it  is  their  fixed  determination,  if  aided  by 
the  support  of  the  public,  to  leave  no  exposed  point  on 
our  dangerous  coast  unprovided  with  an  efficient  lifeboat 
establishment. 


“ The  following  list  gives  some  details  of  the  work  of 
destruction  during  the  past  five  years : — 


Wreck  and  Casualties  in 

Wrecks. 

Colli- 

sions. 

Total. 

Total 
Lives  lost. 

1852 

958 

57 

1,015 

820 

1853. 

759 

73 

832 

989 

1854 

893 

94 

987 

1,549 

1855 

894 

247 

1,141 

469 

1856 

837 

316 

1,153 

521 

Total  

4,341 

787 

5,128 

4,348 

“ Who  can  contemplate  these  lamentable  details  with- 
out seeing  the  great  necessity  for  continued  exertions  and 
precautionary  measures  in  respect  to  the  preservation  of 
life  and  property  ? The  same,  too,  must  be  pursued  with 
untiring  energy  until  the  average  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty is  reduced  to  the  minimum  attainable  by  human 
skill. 

The  number  of  casualties  in  each  month  of  1S56  are 
thus  given  in  the  Register  for  that  year: — 


January 

Vessels. 
149 

February  

154 

March  

96 

April 

74 

May  

June  

32 

July  

48 

Vessels- 


August 51 

September 08 

October 09 

November 120 

December 166 

Total 1,153 


Representing  220,936  tons,  and  employing  10,014  hands, 
ol'  whom  521  perished, 

“ These  disasters  are  again  classified: — 


Sailing  shipsover  sea...  546  Colliers  139 

Coasting  ships  not  col-  Steamships 34 

liers 432 

“ These  vessels  are  again  classified  so  as  to  distinguish 
their  cargoes,  that  is : — 
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Passengers  11 

Potatoes  or  fruit  15 

Salt 46 

Sugar,  coffee,  - spices, 

tea,  molasses  19 

Stone,  slate,  lime,  or 

bricks  40 

Timber  or  bark 86 

Various  31 


In  ballast,  not  colliers...  108 

■Coal  laden  314 

Colliers  in  ballast 79 

Cotton 12 

Fishing  smacks  10 

Fish  or  oil  19 

Grain  and  provisions...  115 
General  cargo.. . . ..  ... ...  139 

Iron  and  other  ores  ...  83 

Manure  and  kelp  ......  26 

“ We  arrive  at  the  conclusion  from  these  facts  that  our 
coasting  trade,  and  our  coal  trade,  in  particular,  is  the  most 
dangerous  and  yields  one-third  of  the  whole  losses  or  col- 
lisions. Indeed,  it  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  coasting  vessels  are  a disgrace  to  us  as  a 
nation.  Only  a few  months  ago  a small  schooner  from 
Sandwich,  while  riding  off  Bridlington,  was  so  rotten 
that  her  anchor  pulled  out  her  bows,  causing  her  of  course 
to  sink,  and  her  unfortunate  crew  of  four  hands  to 
perish.  And  again,  on  the  8th  of  May  last,  a, small 
schooner,  known  to  be  un seaworthy  (as  we  are  informed), 
went  to  pieces  off  Aberdovey,  on  the  coast  of  Wales, 
before  there  was  time,  for  any  gid  to  reach  the  crew, 
May  we  not  presume  that  rigid  inquiry  would  discover 
many  other  similar  case?  among  the  numerous  details' of 
the  Register,  $ yen  in  addition  to  tire  large  number  stated 
to  haye  been  abandoned  or  to  have  foundered  from  unsea- 
worthiness? Surely, , a remedy  might  he  found  for  such  a 
disgraceful  state  of  things., 

“An  analysis  of ; the  tonnage  of  the  wrecks  on  our 
shores  during  the  past  jrear  further  tends  to  prove,  our 
statement.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

Vessels- under  50  tons 145 

51  and  under  100  tons 338 

101  and  under  300  tons  472  , 

301  and  under  600  tons  137 

601  and  under  900  tons  34 

901  and  under  1,200  tons  15 

1,200  and  upwards  12 

“ Tile  exact  site  of  each  disaster  is  given  in  the  Re- 
gister ; and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  error  on  this 
point,  the  wreck  chart,  which  accompanies  it,  clearly  and 
distinctly  points  out  the  locality  of  the  wreck.  What  a 
tale  of  woe. and  misery  this  death  chart  brings  to  light; 
whocan  think  of-it-  without  feeling  a desire,  by  every 
means,  in  his  power,' Jo  lessen  the  causes  of  those  black 
dots  on  it  ? The  following  is  the  summary  : — 

Vessels. 

East  Coast — Dungeness  to  Pentland  Frith 506 

West  Coast — Land’s-end  to  Greenock 307 

South  Coast — Land’s-end  to  Dungeness 119 

Irish  Coast.. 155 

Scilly  Islands  12 

Lundy  Island  11 

Isle  of  Man  5 

Northern  Isles,  Orkney,  &c 38 

“We  believe  that  after  this  additional  evidence  a pro- 
position will  be  submitted  to  parliament  in  the  early  part 
of  next  session  to  build  a harbour  of  refuge  on  tlie  north- 
east coast  of  Scotland,  anot’heivon  the  north-east  coast  of 
England,  and  a third  on  the  west  coast  of  England. 1 

“ The  return  distinguishes  the  force  of  the  wind  at  the 
tune,  of  each  disaster,  which  is  instructive  so  far  ak  it 
proves  that  it  is  not  the  storm  or  the  hurricane  that 
destroys  the  largest  number  of  vessels,  and  that  more1 
danger  is  to  he  dreaded  from  the  carelessness,  r.cgleci,  or 
incompetence  of  man  than  from  the  act  of  God. 

“ The  following  table  gives  a list  of  the  wrecks  and 
casualties,  excluding  .collisions,  which  have  involved' 
total  loss,  distinguishing  the  cause 'of  loss:— Stress  of 
weather,  148:  abandoned  from  unseaworthiness,  17; 
foundered  from  unseaworthiness,  37  ; want  of  lights  or 
buoys  on  coasts  or  shoals,  10  ; mistaking  lights  or  bear- 
ings, 10 ; Tog  or  current,  38  ; defective  compasses,  5 ; 


defective  charts,  3 ; error  in  course  of  reckoning,  6 ; error 
in  judgment,  12  ; ignorance  of  coast,  3 ; errors  of  pilots, 
7 : want  of  pilot,  3 ; neglect  of  the  lead,  21  ; want  of 
caution,  11 ; intemperance,  2 ; general  negligence,  9 ; 
missing  stays,  10 ; striking  on  sunken  wrecks,  1 ; burnt, 
4 ; capsized  or  sunk,  4 ; cause  unknown,  7 ; total,  368. 

; ‘ Thus  we  find  that  no  less  than  220  ships  were  totally 
lost  or  stranded  in  1856  from  errors,  unseamanship,  or 
drunkenness,  or  other  preventible  causes,  in  addition  to 
those  from  stress  of  weather.  The  number  of  lives  lost 
from  these  disasters  is  not  given  ; hut  the  widows  and  the 
orphans’of  some  of  these  unfortunate  crews  in  our  seaports 
are  too  numerous  to  elude  our  observation.  If  one  out  of 
every  nine  ships  is  lost  from  inefficiency,  whose  duty 
should  it  be  to  see  that  crews  are  fully  equal  to  their 
duties?  We  have  often  contended  that  every  English 
ship  before  leaving  pdrt1  should  he  submitted  to  inspec- 
tion, in  order  that  it  might  be  certified  that  the  ship  is 
fully  manned,  and  that  means  both  simple  and  efficacious 
exist  ,on  board  for  the  safety  of  the  crew  and  passengers. 

When  considering  the  above  details,  is  it  not  a matter 
for  serious  reflection  that  there  should  have  been 

, Vessels. 

Abandoned  from  unseaworthiness 17 

Foundered  from  unseaworthiness 37 

“ Those  54  vessels  lost  from  unseaworthiness  form  5 
per  bent,  of  the  whole  casualties,  or  17^  per  cent,  of 
total  losses.  Whole  crews  are  frequently  sent  to  prison 
in  this  enlightened  country  for  refusing  to  go  to  sea  in 
unseaworthy  ships;  and  now  it  is  made  clear  that,  out  of 
368  vessels  totally  lost  in  1856,  no  less  than  54  are  offi- 
cially affirmed  on  inquiiy  to  be  unseawort.hy.  But  this 
is  not  the  whole  truth ; we  must  add  the  vessels  impro- 
perly found  to  that  list,  and  there  we  see  a little  more 
of  the  mischief : — 

Vessels. 

Totally  lost  or  stranded  from  defective  com- 
passes  14 

Ditto,  from  defective  charts  5 

Ditto,  from  improper  stowage  of  anchor 1 

Ditto,  from  combustion  of  steam  coal  under 

hatches,  and  want  of  proper  ventilators  10 

Ditto,  through  leakage  87 

117 

“ A ship  will  leak  at  sea  from  straining,  hut  the  large 
number  of  87  vessels  on  our  coast  seems  to  be  too  great 
a per-.centa.ge  for  such  a casualty.  A ship  sent  to  sea  with 
defective  compasses  or  charts,  and  lost  from  that  cause, 
ought  to  be  classed  under  the  head  of  unseaworthy. 

“If  all  vessels  were  inspected  by  competent  authorities 
before  sailing,  we  suspect  that  tlie  condemnation  of 
existing  vessels  and  equipment  would  be  wholesale.  W c 
judge  so  from  various  reasons.  In  1850  the  British  ton- 
nage was  4,232,962  tons;  we  learn  that  the  ships  and 
steamers  broken  up  in  that  year  were  129,  registering 
5,766  tons.  The  vessels  wrecked  in  1850  were  G92,  of 
127,188  tons.  But  the  new  vessels  registered  were  689, 
of  133,695  tons,  to  which  might  be  added  the  vessels 
built  and  sold  for  foreigners.  The  deaths  from  old  age 
and  infirmities  were  only  129  out  of  33,672.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1855,  the  number  of  ships  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  Board  of  Trade  return  was  25,115,  of 
4,286,908  tons,  and  the  ships  lost  or  damaged  during  the 
j'ear  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1856,  were  884,  of 
151 ,470  tons,  being  3-5  per  cent,  of  loss.  Foreign  vessels 
are  here  excluded,  so  that  we  are  still  left  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  vessels  broken  up  relatively  to  aggregate  tonnage 
and  losses.  From  Lloyd’s  register  of  wrecks  we  gather 
that  1,969  vessels  were  lost  in  1856  ; this  includes  ships 
to  distant  ports  not  given  in  the  Government  return. 
Old  vessels  are  made  to  do  duty  till  they  founder  at  sea. 
When  a vessel  is  fit  for  nothing  else  she  is  put  in  the 
timber  trade,  and  the  fearful  accounts  we  read  of  water- 
logged ships  follow  as  a necessary  sequel. 
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,“ft  thus,  from  the  preceding  considerations  of 
defined  causes,  can  come  to  no  other  rational  conclusidn 
than  that  more  ships  are  wrecked  from  oversight,  igno- 
rance, neglect,  and  spurious  economy  than  from  the 
dangers  of  the  sea.  Did  we  require  more  convincing 
demonstration  of  this  attestation,  we  have  but  to  refer 
to  the  table  which  gives  the  force  of  the  wind,  and,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  this  is  a highly  instructive  part 
of  the  paper  before  us — thus  : — 

Casualties. 

Dead  calm 19 

Light  air  and  slight  steerage  way  22 

Light  breeze  of  one  to  two  knots 58 

Gentle  breeze  of  three  to  four  knots 49’ 

Moderate  breeze  of  five  to  six  knots 98 

Fresh  breeze,  with  royals  154 

Strong  breeze  ; single  reef  and  topgallant  sails  140 

Moderate  gale;  double  reefs  and  jib. 101 

Fresh  gale  ; triple  reefs  60 

Strong  gale  ; close  reefs  and  courses 184 

Whole  gale ; close  reefed  maintopsail  and  reefed 

foresail 147 

Storm  ; under  storm  staysail 77 

Hurricane ; bare  poles 44 

Total  1,153 

“ This  proves  our  statement;  for,  out  of  1,153  ships, 
only  268  were  lost  in  a whole  gale,  storm,  or  hurricane, 
and  only  121  by  the  conjoint  agency  of  the  two  latter. 

“We  now  approach  the  most  lamentable  feature  in 
these  returns.  Of  the  number  of  lives  more  or  less  im- 
perilled, we  find  them  set  down  as  2,764,  of  whom  521 
were  drowned.  Those  saved  by  the  mercy  of  God  and 
the  help  of  man  were  thus  rescued  : — • 

Persons. 

By  lifeboats  of  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat 

Institution,  and  local  bodies 862 

By  Coastguard  DOats,  small  craft,  and 

ships’  own  boats  1,184 

By  ships  and  steamvessels 407 

From  shore,  by  ropes,  rockets,  mortar  appa- 
ratus, &c 262 

Individual  exertion  of  a meritorious  character  28 

“ The  facts  clearly  illustrate  that  great  exertions  are 
constantly  being  made  by  our  lifeboat  crews,  boatmen, 
and  fishermen,  on  the  coast,  to  save  life  from  shipwreck, 
facts  which  should  call  forth  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
community  at  large,  as  showing  most  satisfactorily  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  good  work  by  sustained  and 
well-directed  efforts.  And  surely  an  institution  like  that 
of  the  National  Lifeboat  Society,  in  addition  to  having 
granted  rewards  for  rescuing  473  persons  from  shipwrecks, 
the  lifeboats  of  which  have  been  the  means,  during  the 
past  12  months,  of  snatching  129  of  our  fellow-creatures 
from  a watery  grave,  has  only  to  make  its  claims  ex-  j 
tensively  known  to  be  fully  appreciated  and  liberally 
responded  to  by  the  affluent  and  humane  throughout 
the  land. 

“We  thus  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  humanity, 
but  we  ought  not  to  be  required  to  appeal  to  shipowners 
and  underwriters  to  see  that  their  ships  are  properly 
manned  and  furnished ; for  we  believe  that  it  is  their 
best  interest  which  is  consulted  in  attending  to  that 
manifest  duty.” 


GUIDEWAY  STEAM  AGRICULTURE. 

Some  experiments  in  steam  cultivation  have  recently 
been  tried  on  a small  scale  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Halkett,  on  some 
land  occupied  by  him  at  West-hill  Farm,  Wandsworth, 
upon  a system  invented  by  himself.  It  may  be  premised 
that  till  this  plan  is  tried  on  a more  extensive  scale,  the 
important  question  of  its  merits,  in  a commercial  point 
of  view,  must  remain  unsolved.  In  describing  his  system, 
Mr.  Halkett  says: — 


“ It  consists  in  laying.  downTat  wide  intervals,  pefrna- 
iient  guide wd vs  or  - ihilk  ' by1  kvhich  firetas  a plktfoftia, 
carrying  the  motive  power'll  supported  and 'guided,  and 
to  the  under-side  of  whith  dre  afttachbd  thd1  varidiVs  im- 
plements to  be  Used.  The  wKolfe  ’of  the'  weight  being 
carried,  without  beating  in  dhy  -Wdy  oh  ttief'latid,  chlthre 
can  be  forwarded  in  ariy  Weather  and1  dtatd  df' the 'ground 
without  injury,  even  on  the  heaviest  clay  'soil;  l'edvihg  it 
in  a state  of  lightness  impossible  to  arrive  at  Whefb  the 
weight  of  men,  implements,  horses,  or  tfactiVe''pcpVer  is 
constantly  consolidating  of  patching  it,  added  to  which, 
by  consecutive  ploughing^  in  the  same  ftirrdW,1  it  cdn  be 
cultivated  to  a depth  hitherto  unattainable  ekcept  by  the 
costly  operation  of  deep  spade  trenching,  while  fresh  soil 
to  an  exact  quantity  required  may*  be  brought  up  and 
intermixed  with  the  top  sOil.  1 ' " 

“ The  surface  of  tire 'soil  may  be  pressed  by  rollers  at- 
tached to,  and  drawn  by,  the  steam  platform. 

.“  The  weight  also  of  other  thiggs  besides , tjiat  of  the 
engines  and  implements,  will  be  carried  with  great  ad- 
vantage upon  the  rails  ; all  the  crops  wiil  be  carried  off 
and  the  manure  carried  on  to  the  land;  and  .whep  the 
number  of  tons  weight  is  considered,  which  thesg  OQgsti- 
tute  upon  many  farms  or  gardens,  varying  from  20  jx>,100 
tons  per  acre  per  annum,  and  the  extent  of  land  that  there 
is  for  their  cartage,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
horse  draws  twenty  times  as  much  on  a railroad  as  it  does 
on  a ploughed  field,  while  in  addition  steam,  power  per- 
forms work  much  cheaper  than  animal  power,  it  will  be 
seen  to  what  advantage,  in  comparison  with  others,  I can 
carry  great  weights.  In  fact  varying  soils  may, be  earripd 
from  one  part  of  a farm  to  another  for  intermixture  with 
each  other,  or,  if  a farm  abuts  on  a railway,  they  foay'be 
brought  from  a distance,  and  deposited  on  the  spot  re- 
quired, without  in  their  transit  once  coming  off  rails.  An 
improvement  to  the  land  maybe  rendered  practicable  by 
this  rUeanS,  w'liere  how  it1  is  Ihipfactle&bls,  aiid  Ifihueil 
estates  may  often  be  increased  in  permanent  value ;;  also 
farms  thus  situated  may  send  any  of  their  produce  to 
towns,  without  the  crops  having  been  off  a rail  from  the 
time  of  leaving  the  soil,  and,  in  return,  manure  may 
come  back  in  the  trucks. 

“ The  .quantity  that  could  be  ploughed  per  day  with 
power  suitable  to  a farm  of  1000  acres  would  be  25  acres, 
and  two  men  would  be  all  that  are  required  to  conduct 
the  operation.  This  calculation,  it  must  be  understood, 
is  based  upon  the  work  which  I have  repeatedly  done. 
And,  moreover,  when  the  time  presses,  by  a change  of 
men,  double  this  amount,  namely  50  acres,  may  be  done 
in  the  twenty- four  hours,  because  the  operation  can  be 
carried  on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Conceive  the 
great  advantage  of  being  able  thus  to  break  the  land  up 
in  favourable  weather,  or  for  a rapid  autumn  cultivation. 
This  great  economy  of  time,  I may  add,  is  also  available 
for  reaping  and  carrying  harvest. 

“ The  rails  forming  a guide  to  the  implements  insure 
that  every  operation  shall  follow  in  the  same  line  or 
parallel  to  it.  Thus,  I have  drilled  by  the  steam,  ma- 
chinery rows  of  plants,  and  when  they  have  come  up,  I 
have  hoed  them  repeatedly  by  the  same  steam  machine 
with  the  greatest  perfection,  and  at  all  stages  of  their 
growth.  In  fact,  1 have  placed  the  blades  of  the  hoes  on 
each  side  of  the  rows,  so  near  to  them  as  to  cut  within 
half  an  inch  distance  from  the  stalks  without  doing  any 
injury  to  a single  plant  as  the  machine  hoed  them.  I 
may  mention  that  I have  frequently  placed  upright  in  the 
ground  two  small  sticks  (two  pencils)  at  a distance  from 
each  other  of  one  inch , and  having  fixed  a small  stirrer  or 
tine,  propelled  it  at  the  full  speed  of  the  engine,  cutting 
the  ground  between  the  sticks  without,  on  any  one 
occasion,  disturbing  either  of  them. 

“ The  importance  of  this  precision  of  operation  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  large  price  paid 
by  our  best  cultivators  and  market-gardeners  for  hoeing 
by  hand  labour,  in  consequence  of  the1  imperfection  of 
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horse-hoeing,  while  the  impossibility  of  hoeing  by  horses 
when  the  crops  are  close  or  high  is  acknowledged. 

‘ ‘ These  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  system,  ir- 
respective of  the  cost  at  which  the  whole  is  carried  on, 
which,  though  it  were  greater  than  that  of  common 
farming,  yet,  by  the  quality  of  the  work,  would  pay  over 
and  over  again  in  a large  increase  of  produce,  a point 
easily  proved  by  referring  to  the  gross  amount  taken  from 
a certain  acreage  of  market  garden  land.  In  this  I am 
not  alluding  to  crops  of  limited  cultivation,  but  to  such 
as  are  for  the  food  of  cattle,  or  of  a bulk  fit  for  transport. 

“ The  whole  cost  of  the  system  maybe  divided  into — 
1 . Annual  rent  for  the  rails,  which  may  safely  be  put 
down  as  not  exceeding  £2  per  acre  per  annum  for  a farm 
of  700  or  1000  acres,  or  £4  for  market  garden  land  near 
London.  2.  The  interest  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  en- 
gines and  implements,  which  may  be  set  off  against  the 
same  for  horses  and  horse  implements.  And  3.  The 
cost  of  working  the  same,  which  will  be  found  subjoined. 
The  first  of  these  costs  above  named,  the  £2  per  acre  per 
annum,  is  not  large  when  it  is  found  how  small  it  makes 
the  cost  of  the  last  named.  In  fact  the  system  in  its 
economy  is  analogous  to  that  of  railways  and  cotton 
factories,  where,  though  the  first  cost  is  large,  yet  are 
they  the  cheapest  possible  means  of  accomplishing  the 
ends  in  view  ; these  advantages  are  gained  by  the  same 
means  that  steam  has  effected  the  great  results  it  has  in 
every  way  in  which  it  has  been  employed— 1st,  By  using 
engines  of  large  power ; and  2nd,  by  adapting  them  to  all 
the  operations  to  be  performed,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  motive  power. 

“ Cost  of  the  Operations  for  a Farm  of  1000  Act.es. 

“ Ploughing  5in.  by  lOin.  furrows,  Is.  7d.  per  acre. 

“ Deep  cultivation,  to  the  depth  of  25in.  (explained 
below),  12s.  per  acre.  , 

“ Scarifying,  grubbing,  &c.,  Sd.  per  acre. 

“Harrowing,  clod  crushing,  rolling,  5d.  per  acre. 

“Hoeing  (150  acres  could  be  done  per  day),  3d.  per 
acre. 

“ Drilling  or  dibbling  seed,  5d.  per  acre. 

“ Reaping  (cutting  and  delivering)  at  60  acres  per  day, 
Sd.  per  acre. 

“ Underground  watering  crops  at  the  rate  of  3000  gal- 
lons per  acre,  at  60  acres  per  day  or  night,  or  double  this 
quantity  if  done  by  night  and  day.  Is.  per  acre. 

“ Surface  watering  (with  hoes  following),  Is,  2d.  per 
acre. 

“ Carriage  of  manures  on  to  and  distributed  over  land, 
and  of  crops  carried oft';  also  carriage  of  marl,  clay,  sand, 
&e.,  -Jd.  per  ton  per  mile. 

“ The  amount  that  can  be  carted  at  a time,  for  either 
water  or  manures,  &e.,  70  tons. 

“ The  operation  of  1 underground  watering’  consists  in 
supplying  to  the  roots  of  the  crops,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  ground  is  stirred  and  hoed,  w^afer  (or  liquid 
manure),  by  drawing  hollow  bars  between  the  rows  of  the 
plants,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  liquid  escapes  at  any 
desired  depth.  By  this  means  the  fluid  is  economised  on 
account  of  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  being  pre- 
vented ; it  does  not  cake  the  soil,  which  agriculturists 
object  to  as  the  result  of  the  usual  practice  of  watering ; 
and  it  does  not  draw  the  roots  to  the  surface  in  search  of 
the  moisture,  afterwards  to  be  injured  by  the  parching  of 
the  ground.  The  operation  has  the  warm  approval  of  all 
the  market  gardeners  who  have  seen  it. 

“ I have  now  to  explain  the  operation  Of  deep  cultiva- 
tion which  I have  done.  I have  first  drawn  six  ploughs, 
cutting1  six  furrows  simultaneously,  to  a depth  of  five 
inches ; passed  over  again  to  a further  depth  of  five  inches 
with  the  ploughs;  and  at  15  inches  below,  in  the  subsoil 
of  a hard  yellow  clay,  drawn  an  anchor  with  a palm  of 
nine  inches  width  through  the  subsoil ; thus  ploughingand 
breaking  up  the  ground  to  a depth  of  twenty-five  inches. 
This  is  a depth  of  cultivation  sometimes  done  by  market 
gardeners  by  trenching,  and  wnuld  cost  £10  or  £12  per 
acre.” 


The  following  Estimates , extracted  from  a letter  to  the  In- 
ventor, are  by  Mr.  Braithwaite  of  18,  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster . 

Referring  to  your  figures,  and  having  carefully  gone 
through  the  whole  calculations  and  detail,  I not  only  can 
add  my  testimony  to  the  results  of  your  own  investiga- 
tion and  conclusion,  but  I am  of  opinion  your  system  can 
be  carried  out  at  a less  outlay. 

Assuming  the  Permanent  Way  upon  a farm  of  1,000 
acres  to  be  set  out  at  widths  of  50  feet,  which  wmuld  in- 
volve a platform  of  at  least  the  same  length  to  carry  the 
engines  and  to  which  the  various  implements  would  be 
attached,  I consider  the  cost  per  acre,  including  the  tra- 
verse rails  on  head  lands  road,  would  amount  to  £25  per 
acre,  plus  10  per  cent,  contingencies,  £27  10s. 

The  cost  of  the  platform,  including  the  engines,  boilers, 
the  auxiliary  trucks,  together  with  the  agricultural  im- 
plements, would  amount  to  £2,8S8. 

The  cost  of  wear  and  tear  upon  railway  and  machinery, 
including  agricultural  implements,  may  safely  be  esti- 
mated at  30s.  per  acre  per  annum. 

The  cost  of  cultivation  may  safely  be  taken  at  your 
figures,  except  reaping  and  carriage  of  rnapure,  which  I 
should  increase. 


s.  d. 


Ploughing 

1 

7 per  acre. 

J >eep  cultivation  

12 

o 

Sacrifying,  &c 

0 

8 

Liarrowing,  rolling 

0 

5 

Hoeing 

0 

3 

Reaping,  cutting  and  delivering 

0 

10 

Underground  watering  

1 

0 „ 

Surface  watering 

1 

2 

Carriage  of  manure  on  to  land, 

f per  ton 

and  distribution  0 1 { per  mile. 


MINERAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


The  mineral  statistics  for  1856  having  been  prepared 
by  Professor  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Mining  Records, 
have  been  recently  published  in  a detailed  form  by  order 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury.  In  the 
introduction  to  this  work  Professor  Hunt  states  that  these 
statistics  embrace  every  important  branch  of  our  mineral 
industries,  and  he  then  gives  the  following  general  view 
of  their  progress  and  present  condition,  showing  their 
relative  values  in  1856  and  the  two  preceding  years : — 


Tin. — In  1854  the  Mines  of  Devon  and  4 

Cornwall  produced  of  Tin  Ore,  >-8,747  Tons, 
commonly  called  Black  Tin } 

In  1855  S,947  ,, 

In  1856  9,350  ,, 

Thus  we  find  an  increased  production  of  603  tons  of 
tin  ore  in  1856  over  that  of  1854. 


In  1854  at  the  average  1 ( the  Ore 

price  per  ton  of  ...  j " 1 { produced 
In  1855  do.  do.  6S  do. 

In  1856  do.  do.  71  do. 


£559,808 

608,396 

663,850 


The  mean  average  prices  of  metallic  tin  have  within 
the  same  periods  varied  as  follows : — 


£ s. 

In  1854 115  10 

In  1855  120  0 

In  1856  134  13 

From  the  high  price  of  this  metal  there  has  naturally- 
been  considerable  activity  in  the  tin-mining  districts 
many  mines  which  are,  under  those  circumstances,  now 
worked  at  a profit,  would  be  unable  to  meet  their  heavy 
expenses  should  any  considerable  reduction  take  place  ; 
but  the  demand  for  this  useful  metal  is  at  present  too 
great  to  render  this  probable. 

Our  importations  of  tin  have  also  greatly  increased.. 
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In  1854:,  of  tin  in  Blocks,  Ingots,  &c.,  1 ^ 251  Tons 

we  imported ) 

In  1855  do.  do.  1,612  ,, 

In  1856  do.  do.  3,464  „ 

and  of  Kegulus  ...  749  ,, 


CorPEn. — The  quantities  of  metallic  copper  produced 
from  the  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last  three 
years  were  as  follows  : — 


1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

Cornwall  and  Devonshire... 
Sold  at  Swansea 

Tons. 

11,979 

1,245 

Tons. 

12,578 

1,276 

Tons. 

13,533 

1,245 

9,479 

Purchased  by  Private  Con- 
tract  

6,493 

7,440 

Total 

19,717 

21,294 

24,257 

The  line  copper  in  1856  being  the  produce  of  278,792 
tons  of  copper  ore  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  monev  value  of  the  ore  being 
£1,744,516. 

This  exhibits,  in  1S56,  an  increase  in  our  production 
of  fine  copper  of  2,963  tons  over  that  produced  in  1855, 
and  of  4,540  tons  more  than  the  quantity  yielded  in  1854. 

In  the  same  periods,  the  proportion  of  copper  produced 
at  Swansea  from  the  foreign  and  colonial  ores,  sold  at 
the  public  ticketings  at  that  port  have  been  respectively — 

1854  3,455  Tons. 

1855  4,650  ,, 

1856  4,837  ,, 

The  money  value  of  the  copper  produced  at  our  British 
Smelting  Works  being,  in 

1854  £2,331,804 

1S55  2,867,207 

1856  2,846,803 

The  mean  average  market  price  of  the  several  varieties 
of  metallic  copper  being,  in  1855,  £140  5s..  and  in 
1856,  £125. 

Lead  and  Silver. — More  than  four  hundred  lead 
mines  sold  lead  ore  during  the  year.  The  produce  of 
the  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1856  and  the  two 
preceding  years  was  as  follows  : — 

1854,  Metallic  Lead...  64,005  Tons. 

1855,  do.  ...  73,091  ,, 

1856,  do.  ...  73,129  ,, 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a uniform  rate  in 
the  production  of  lead  from  the  British  mines,  but  at  the 
same  time  our  importations  of  this  metal  have  been  larger 
than  they  were  in  1855,  when  we  imported  7,246  tons  of 
lead;  the  quantity  received  in  1856  being  10,254 tons. 
This  is  less,  however,  than  the  imports  of  1853  and 

1854,  which  were,  respectively,  17,564  tons,  and  11,858 
tons. 

The  mean  average  prices  per  ton  of  lead  ore,  as  de- 
duced from  the  public  sales,  were— 

£ s.  d. 

In  1855  14  4 6 

In  1856  14  8 0 

the  money  value  of  the  lead  ore  sold  in  1855  being 
£1,311,971,  that  of  1856,  or  101,997  tons,  being 
£1,431,509.  The  mean  average  price  of  pig  lead  in  1855 
was  £23  3s.  per  ton,  and  in  1856  it  was  £24  per  ton. 
The  actual  market  value  of  the  lead  smelted  being,  in 

1855,  £1,692,055,  and  in  1856,  £1,755,096;  to  which 
must  be  added  the  silver  extracted ; the  quantities  having 
been  in  the  last  three  years  as  follows: — 

O/s.  £ 

1854  562,659  Value  140,666 

1855  561,906  140,476 

1806  Gl'l.iSS  ,,  153,547 


In  1855  we  imported  7,222  tons  of  silver  ore,  pro- 
ducing 2,112,246  ounces  of  silver;  and  in  1856,  6,636' 
tons,  which  gave  1,748,735  ounces  of  that  metal. 

Zinc. — From  the  small  demand  for  English  zinc  ores, 
comparatively  limited  quantities  were  raised  for  many 
years.  The  sulphides  of  zinc  have  become  more  valuable, 
and  hence  they  have  been  sought  for  and  sold  in  larger 
quantities  than  formerly, — 9,003  tons  being  sold  in  1856, 
the  money  value  of  which  was  £127,445.  The  importa- 
tions of  zinc  have  declined.  Of  Spelter,  we  received  in 
1853,  23,419 tons;  in  1854,  19,583 tons;  in  1855, 17,845 
tons;  and  in  1856,  18,213  tons.  During  last  year  we 
exported  3,153  tons  of  British  zinc,  while  in  1855  we 
only  sent  out  of  the  country  2,516  tons. 

1 am  enabled  to  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  present 
returns  of  iron  pyrites,  arsenic,  &c.,  which  are  far 
more  exact  than  any  which  have  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished. 

Iron. — The  enormous  increase  which  has  taken  place 
in  our  iron  manufacture  will  be  seen  upon  reference  to 
tlie  detailed  statements.  The  returns  of  iron  ore  are  far 
more  complete  than  those  which  have  been  given  in 
any  former  publication,  and  they  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  a very  close  approximation  to  the  real  pro- 
duce of  all  the  iron-mining  districts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Those  returns  show’  that  10,4S3,309  tons  of  iron  ore 
have  been  raised,  and  that  3,636,377  tons  of  pig  iron 
have  been  produced.  Iron  ores  have  sold,  according  to 
their  respective  qualities,  at  the  mines,  for  prices  varying 
from  5s.  to  15s.  per  ton.  The  mean  average  price  of 
iron  ore,  computed  from  the  sales  of  all  the  districts,  has 
been  11s.  per  ton.  This  will  give  £5,695,815  as  the 
value  of  the  iron  ore  produced  in  1856  in  Great  Britain. 
The  total  produce  of  pig  iron,  at  the  mean  average 
market  price,  or  £4  per  ton,  will  give  a money  valua 
equal  to  £14,545,508. 

Coals. — The  large  development  of  our  iron  and  other 
manufactures  has  naturally  led  to  a considerable  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  coals  raised.  Notwitstanding  the 
great  excess  of  the  return  obtained  in  1854  over  any  pre- 
vious computation.  1 find  it  exceeding  in  1856  even  that 
surprising  quantity ; the  coal  produce  of  the  last  year 
and  the  two  previous  years  being  as  follows  : — 


1854  64,661,401  tons. 

1855  64,453,070  ,, 

1856  66,645,450  ,, 


This  shows  an  increase  in  1856  of  2,192,380  tons  over 
the  coal  produce  of  the  previous  year,  and,  at  the  average 
price  of  coals  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  gives  a money  value 
equal  to  £16,663,862.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
nearly  one  million  of  tons  in  our  exports  to  foreign 
countries,  and  the  quantity  of  coals  sent  coastways  and 
by  railway  is  larger  than  in  any  former  year. 

Among  the  smaller  articles  of  mineral  produce,  salt, 
iron  pyrites,  arsenic,  barytes,  and'fluor  spar  show  a much 
higher  value  than  those  substances  were  generally  thought 
to  possess. 

Although  the  returns  of  building  stones  have  been 
considerably  increased,  yet  the  detailed  lists  are  far  from 
being  perfect.  Enough,  however,  has  been  done  to  en- 
able, by  careful  computation,  a tolerably  close  estimate 
of  the  value  of  these  important  productions,  to  be  made. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  returns  of  the  quantities  of 
clay  manufactured  into  bricks,  tiles,  &c.,  is  so  great,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  finer  varieties  employed  for 
porcelain  and  fine  earthenware,  it  appears,  at  present,  al- 
most impossible  to  arrive  at  any  approximation  to  the 
real  value  of  this  raw  material. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  estimated,  in  the  following  table, 
upon  the  principle  of  taking  the  mean  average  price  of 
the  substances  at  the  mine,  colliery,  or, quarry,  before  any 
charges  for  carriage  have  been  made,  or  cost  has  been  added 
in  any  way  for  manufacture. 
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Ai4BUE.  :OF  THE1  MlSEBRAIi  ..PuCfDfeeE  QpirTHBV'USCTteD 
:a8a,ci  ,0531  nr  LKnNcoj-olfeife l=S5fiiro  SJ-£,£I  f,£  ■gaioni 
.icisra  i&dt  lo  goormo  c87,84~',  I 9Y.S’§  rioirtfir  ,eno 

/tin  ore... .... .........  eM..E.:. J.-.  mo-!  663,850 s 

-^^QT<Mh'0isipTodu<X‘yidfialk}fM)^Tt^t^xl^yhm&(]tnx 

- \ excluding  foreign  bmptimi  indwMfr  *,’2,34$, '%0 

Lead  .ore  (as .sold,  containing  silver.); ...  l',431;509r.u 

-ZissqMe  ad T. . . .Si-^,7 £3-.  a m.  d aid  vv . .to  .a  n lev  ^7i,4®5  b d 
rlMn  pyrites... 46,066: 

‘ * T r.  ~X 'Sold  in  Cornwall  .!...•  EijOlI  ■ ■ - . 

ArJ(”ai';  { Other  sales  - • 9<M ; 

Qy/  ~ ] y “ slixlvr  , orris  iLitiitl  to  srroJ  Si  LflU'- 
Nickle  and  uranium  .U....;viiiuea....dt.  - i ■■527 
Iron  ore  ji.v.'ii........ at  .6,89S,S15 

Ooalsv.. ...  .iiia instui. . . .V{C| . . '-16 ,668,862- 

.-Salt  ; ; 35%993-kw 

Barytes  and  other  minerals  10,000  s 

Porcelain  and- fine  clays... -.u  jid.;.....  ..  .!;  1 120,896 ; 

• axnPto  eim/hri  axIT  ,g)aoami&7j&tffySi8?  or 

Building  stone  (estimated  on  the  basis’}  4~s' 

of  the  returns  and  priies  given.)  ■■'- 

Total  30,602,322 

Tt6.pl ; 

The  market  -values  of  the  nletals,  as  obtained  from  the 
furnace,  have  amounted  to  theriollowing  sums: — 

fe 

Tin  808,241 

10  jSSMef IS??. \ f. THJA£. v A • ” ■ -j • •” v.-v'r  e ^.846m0|f’ 

Lead 4. 1 ,755,096 

—"Silver  158,547  7 

Zinc  .........' 225,075,  ; 

- Pig  iron  ...... .....r....1.. i ! .545,508  , 

L 'Other metals  ....................... 100,000 

20,434,270 

Other  mineral  products  ( exclusive  1 j-  g_jg  ^ 
of  ludding  stones) ) r ’ ; 

Total  37,7S3,02l 


north-east,  while  heavy  raiibfell  continuously  during  the 
whole  day,  malqng  the  total  fall  at  9 p.m.  2-'57  in.  The 
average  annual  fall  of  Tain  in  London  during  the  17 
years,  1840-56,  was  24. in.;  consequently  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  the  average1  fall  Of  rain  in  365  days  fell  on 
Thursday  last.  The,  fall  of  rain  on  an  aqre  was  58,140 
gqllop/s,  or  rather  more  by  weightthan  259  tons.  As  the 
area  of  the  London  districts  is  7.8,029  acres,  the  fall  of 
rain  on  the  whole  surface,  if  the  average  rainfall  be  as- 
sumed to  be  represented  by  the  Greenwich  observation, 
exceeded  20,000,000  tons,  or  84,000,000  hogsheads. _Now_ 
the  question  of  ffleTlramage” of  Loudon  is  under  conside-- 
ration  these  facts  will  lio  doubt  attract  the  attention  of 
engineers.” 


IRON,  COPPER,  AND  STEEL. 

The  Moniteur  has  recently  published  an  imperial  decree, 
admitting  into  France,  duty  free,  east  iron,  bar  iron, 
sheet  iron,  angle  iron,  bar  steel,  and  rolled  copper  or 
alloy  of  copper,  imported  from  foreign  countries  as  raw 
material,  and  destined  for  re-exportation  after  having- 
been  converted  by  French  manufacturers  into  iron  ships 
or  iron  boats,  machinery  or  engines  to  be  used  either  on 
railways  or  in  any  branch  of  manufacture  for  which  those 
metaLs  are  required.  The  advantages  of  this  permission 
are  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  ironmasters,  manufac- 
turers, or  builders,  who  can  exhibit  evidence  of  their 
having  actually  received  foreign  orders  for  the  articles 
into  which  the  metal  is  to  be  manufactured.  Certain 
formalities  are  prescribed  in  order  to  obtain  this  exemp- 
tion from  duty.  Bar  iron,  to  be  entitled  to  this  privi- 
lege, must  be  at  least  458  millimetres  in  the  width,  mul- 
tiplied, by  the  thickness,  if  flat,  or  22  millimetres  thick 
each  way,  if  it  be  squared  with  four  sides ; 15  millimetres 
in  diameter,  if. cylindrical.  The  importers  must  under- 
take to  re-export  these  materials,  in  their  manufactured 
form,  within  six  months.  Old  iron  also,  from  foreign 
steam -vessels  undergoing  repairs  at  French  ports,  may  be 
admitted  duty  free  on  these  conditions. 


SURFACE  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS 

The  Registrar  General,  in  his  report  for  the  week  ending 
Saturday  the  24th  inst.,  says: — 

“ On  Thursday  thewind  blew  from  the  north  and  north- 


_ ' _ SQUTFI  KEKSj±Gif,'0'N  MUSEUM. 

During  the  week;  ending  24th  October,  1857,  the 
visitors— have  been  as  follows :— On  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Saturday  (frbe  daysi),  2,815 ; on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day (free  evenings),  4.76! . On  the  three  students’  days 
(admission  tor  the  public  6d.),  325.  One  students’  even- 
ing, Wednesday,  149.  Total,  8,05Q. 


jirme  (Camssoromw. 


THE  ELECTRIC . .LIGHT. 

Sir, — 1 shall  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  can  in- 
form me  whether,  among  the- several  plans  and  modifica- 
tions suggested  in  the  apparatus  recently  introduced  in 
England  and  France  for  perfecting  the  Electric  Light, 
any  of  them  are  likely  to  render  it  commercially  econo- 
homic  and  permanent,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  domestic  and 
general  use.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a subject  of 
immense  importance  in  connection  with  the  lighthouse 
system.  I am,  &c.,  G.  F. 


ROAD-SIDE  TREES. 


Sir, — Your  Journal  of  the  16th  of  October  contains  the 
excellent  suggestion  that  parishes,  now  that  the  horse-ches- 
nut  has  become  an  article  of  trade,  might  derive  consider- 
able profits  by  cultivating  the  tree  along  the  sides  of  the 
roads,  &c.  It  has,  all  along,  struck  me,  that  parishes 
might  procure  a considerable  income  from  such  a regular 
system  of  plantation  of  fruit-bearing  or  other  useful  trees. 
In  many  parts  of  Germany,  the  communes  or  villages 
derive  large  profits  from  this  kind  of  property,  planted 
along  the  sides  of  the  high  roads.  The  crop  of  each 
fruit-tree  is  sold  by  public  auction,  in  the  open  road, 
at  the  end  of  each  gathering  season,  yielding,  on  an 
average,  four  florins,  or  about  6s.  8d.,  per  tree,  the  pur- 
chaser being  at  the  expense  of  gathering  the  fruit. 
This  source  of  income  is  nearly  sufficient  to  defray  the 
ordinary  local  expenses  of  each  commune,  including  the 
schoolmaster’s  salary. 

Might  not  such  a system  of  plantation  be  also  in- 
troduced by  the  numerous  railway  companies  in  this 
country,  with  great  advantage  to  themselves  and  the 
community  at  large,  along  the  sides  and  sloping  terraces 
of  the  railroads  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land?  Millions  of  fruit-trees  would  yield  an  additional 
quantity  of  wholesome  food,  besides  that  excellent  un- 
intoxieating  domestic  beverage,  cider,  and  would  thus 
add,  in  a marked  degree,  to  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  the  people. 

Let  there  be  but  the  will,  and  the  way  will  soon  be 
found.  I am,  &c., 

A.  BACH. 

London,  26tti  Octot>2r,  1857. 
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ftmteMitgs  of  Institutions. 


Chichester. — On  Thursday  evening,  the  Sth  inst., 
the  members  of  the  Literary  Society  and  Mechanics’ 
Institute  held  their  thirty-second  anniversary  meeting 
in  the  lecture-room,  at  Southgate,  when  there  was  more 
than  an  average  attendance.  Wm.  Gruggen,  Esq.,  vice- 
president,  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  Mr.  Gaunt- 
lett,  the  secretary,  read  the  report,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers were  'congratulated  on  the  progressive  increase  and 
prosperity  of  the  Institution.  The  number  of  members 
during  the  past  year  has  increased  from  468  to  514,  and 
the  financial  statement  showed  a balance  in  favour  of 
the  society  of  £19  8s.  3d.  It  was  announced,  however, 
that  there  were  liabilities,  including  the  expense  of 
printing -a  new  catalogue  of  the  library,  which  would 
nearly  exhaust  the  sum  of  money  in  hand.  The  museum 
had  been  enriched  by  numerous  and  valuable  specimens, 
and  objects  of  curiosity,  through  the  liberality  of  its 
friends,  and  the  greater  portion  of  its  contents  had  been 
re-arranged  by  Mr.  Hills,  the  curator.  A course  of  lec- 
tures has  been  prepared  for  the  ensuing  season,  the  first 
of  which  was  delivered  before  a crowded  audience,  by  tire 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Garbett,  on  “Wellington.”  In 
the  library  department,  considerable  additions  have  been 
made,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  books  have  been  recently 
inspected,  and  several  superfluous  and  imperfect  copies 
withdrawn,  and  subsequently  sold.  A large  number  of 
books  are  in  constant  circulation,  and  among  those  in 
most  frequent  request  are  works  of  fiction  and  light  lite- 
rature, next  to  which  may  be  reckoned  biographical  and 
historical  works.  The  report  proceeded  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  four  valuable  busts,  with  appropriate 
brackets,  which  were  presented  by  one  of  the  members, 
Mr.  G.  Purchase,  in  recognition  of  the  benefits  he  had 
derived  from  the  Institution.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  attempt  to  establish  educational  classes  in  connection 
with  this  Institution  has  not  been  successful.  These 
were  commenced  two  years  ago,  under  circumstances 
which  appeared  to  augur  well  for  their  success;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  zeal  and  ability  of  tire  conductors, 
there  was  an  almost  total  absence  of  response  on  the  part 
of  those  for  whose  benefit  [they  were  specially  designed, 
and  consequently,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  have 
now  ceased  to  exist.  The  report  concluded  with  an 
announcement  that,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal  from  the 
members  of  the  “ Working  Men’s  Reading  Room,”  a 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  prac- 
ticability of  establishing  a reading  and  news-room  in 
connection  with  the  Institution,  but  to  be  supported 
by  funds  raised  independently  for  that  purpose.  The 
great  obstacle,  however,  in  the  way  of  such  a scheme  is 
stated  to  be  the  making  the  Institution  liable  for  the 
payment  of  local  rates  and  taxes,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  law  affecting  this  question  of  rating  is  said  to  be  a 
frequent  source  of  complaint.  On  the  appointment  of 
officers  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  was  re-elected  president ; the  Rev.  .T. 
Fullagar,  Dr.  Tyacke,  and  Messrs.  B.  Adams  and  W. 
Gruggen,  vice-presidents;  II.  W.  Freeland,  Esq.,  repre- 
sentative to  the  Society  of  Arts;  Mr.  G.  Pauli,  trea- 
surer ; Mr.  T.  Pescod,  curator  of  apparatus ; Mr.  J. 
Gauntlett,  secretary;  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Duddin,  au- 
ditors ; and  eighteen  committee-men  to  form  the  Board 
of  management.  Votes  of  thanks  were  then  given  to 
the  officers  of  the  society  for  their  services  during  the 
past  year;  to  the  amateur  lecturers  and  conductors  of 
classes,  for  their  gratuitous  services;  to  the  donors  to 
tiio  museum  and  library  ; and  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Gauntlett,  for  his  zeal  and  ability  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office,  which,  though  very  onerous,  are 
rendered  gratuitously.  After  the  transaction  of  the  usual 
business,  several  topics  were  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  meeting  by  the  members,  affecting  the  interests  and 


well-being  of  the  Society.  A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man closed  the  proceedings. 

Glasgow. — The  tliirth-fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institution,  states  that  the  funds  have  been 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it.  The 
trustees  of  the  late  John  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  Cairnbrock, 
have  allocated  a grant  of  £200  to  the  Institution,  from 
the  bequest  of  £50,000,  left  by  the  deceased  for  cb,arit- 
able,  educational,  and  benevolent  purposes.  i purmg;,^. 
last  ten  years,  the  following  subjects  have  been  brqugjit 
forward  in  the  Institution  : — Lectures  and  instructions 
have  been  given  on  Chemistry  ; N^turaLo^  MeplianieM 
Philosophy;  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ; History ; Gram- 
mar and  Composition ; the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Music  ; 
Physical  Geography  ; Architectural  Bra  wing.;  Mechani- 
cal Drawing;  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Perspective;.; 
Mathematics,  including  the  higher  branchep  of  hlttF- 
metic ; Civil  Engineering  and  Surveying ; Bqtany.; 
Rhetoric  and  Elocution.  It  is  with  deep  regret  tj^t.the, 
directors  refer  to  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  John. 
MacEwan,  late  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  physiology, , 
which  took  place  early  in  February  last-  That  event, 
unhappily  brought  the  course,  to  a close,,  as  np  lecturer 
could  be  expected  to  take  it  up  at  that  period.  The  stu- 
dents met  shortly  after  his  death,  and  passed  the  high,?5*'  > 
encomiums  upon  the  deceased,  and  expressed  their  sorroy ; 
for  the  loss  they  felt  through  his  death.  Mf-  W illiam 
Swanston,  who  has  been  curator  and ' .collector  of  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Institution  for  the  last  twenty-eight 
years,  has  resigned  his  situation,  from,  a desire' td  enjoy 
his  riper  years  in  retirement ; and  Mr,  Alexander 
l’aton,  130,  North  John-street,  Glasgow1,  lias. been  apT 
pointed  Iris  successor.  The  directors  observe  that  Mr, 
Swanston  has  retired  respected  and  esteemed  by  all,  ahdr 
his  long  and  faithful  services  have  greatly  conduced  to 
the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the.  Institution.  The 
following  are  the  number  of  lecture  tickets  sold  during 
the  last  session  : — “ Chemistry,”  Mr.  William  Wallace, 
76  ; “ Natural  Philosopli}-,”  Mr.  Thomas  Johnston,  73  ; 
“Anatomy  and  Physiology,”  Dr.  John  M‘Ewan  17; 

“ Theory  and  Practice  of  Music,”  Mr.  Samuel  Bair,  73  ; 
“ Elocution,”  Mr.  John  Macpherson,  42  ; “ Botany,”  Mr. 
Roger  Kennedy,  44  ; “ Mechanical  Drawing,”  Mr.  Robert 
Harvey,  142;  “Drawing,  Painting,  and  Perspective,” 
Mr.  A.  D.  Robertson,  140;  “ Arithmetic  and  Mathema- 
tics,” Mr.  H.  M.  Ashcroft,  140.  Ten  free  tickets  were 
issued  to  apprentices  of  deserving  character,  who  were 
unable  to  purchase  tickets  for  themselves.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  a number  of  the  more  advanced 
studontsin  the  mathematical  class,  came  forward  requestr 
ing  to  be  formed  into  a senior  class — distinct  from  the 
other  classes — in  order  that  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  more  thoroughly  those  subjects  with 
which  they  were  already  acquainted,  and  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  mathema- 
tical science.  This  request  was  complied  with ; i and, 
although  they  liave  met  only  one  night  each  week,  they 
have  made  considerable  progress.  The  mutual  instruc- 
tion class  is  an  association,  composed  entirely  of  mem- 
bers of  the  various  classes  in  the  Institution,  and  is- be- 
coming more  and  more  an  object  of  interest.  The 
number  of  its  members  at  present  amounts  tp  twenty, 
and  the  average  in  attendance  is  thirteen.  Thirty-three 
essays,  and  seven  questions  for  discussion,  are  set  down 
in  the  syllabus  of  the  association.  Tho  meetings  take 
place  once  a week.  Mr.  Craig  and  assistants  conduct 
morning,  day,  and  evening  classes,  in  the  Institution 
rooms,  for  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  geography,  history,  grammar  and  logic. 
These  classes  continue  to  increase.  The  day  pupils  during 
the  past  year,  amounted,  in  the  public  classes,  to  170,  in 
tire  private,  to  16  ; the  evening  pupils;  in  the  grammar 
and  logic  class,  to  120  ; in  the  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping class,  to  151.  The  class  for  phonography,  con- 
ducted by  Sir.  Stevenson,  amounted  to  86  ; and  French 
classes,  recently  commenced  under  Mr.  Morton,  have 
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opened  with  ca  favourable  prospect.  The  library  con- 
tinues to  increase,  and  now  numbers  more  than  6,100 
volumes.  The  works  of  which  it  is  comprised  are  of  the 
most  useful  and  instructive  kind  in  general  literature, 
science,  and  art ; and  the  public  are  admitted  to  its  use 
at  a very  moderate  charge.  The  museum  is  open  for 
inspection  to  members  of  the  Institution  and  their 
friends.  The  annual  soiree  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Institution  was  held  in  the  Hall,  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  19th  March  last,  Councillor  Couper,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair.  During  the  evening  the  president 
gave  a brief  outline  of  the  progress  of  the  several  classes. 
Bailie  Taylor,  Councillor  M‘  Adam , the  lecturers,  teachers, 
and  other  friends  of  the  Institution,  delivered  addresses 
on  various  subjects.  Mr.  Barr,  at  intervals,  enlivened 
the  proceedings  by  singing  several  pieces  of  music,  which 
he  accompanied  with  the  organ.  The  annual  meeting 
took  place  in  the  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  2Gth  May, 
at  [eight  o’clock.  The  several  drawings  of  the  students 
in  the  mechanical,  and  the  drawiug,  painting,  and 
perspective  classes,  were  exhibited  on  the  walls.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  Orr,  Lord  Provost,  who  was 
detained  in  London  on  public  business,  Sheriff  Bell  was 
called  to  the  chair.  His  lordship  was  supported  by  Bailie 
Clouston,  Councillor  Mac  Adam,  Councillor  Couper, 
President  of  the  Institution,  James  Holmes,  Esq.,  Vice- 
president,  and  several  of  the  directors,  lecturers,  and 
teachers.  After  the  reading  of  the  report,  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors  from  among 
the  members  of  classes  took  place.  The  meeting  was 
afterwards  addressed  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Bell,  Sir.  Ilohert 
Harvey,  Mr.  \Y.  II.  Ashcroft,,  Mr.  John  M'Pherson, 
Councillor  Couper,  and  other  gentlemen,  and  concluded, 
with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 


-«■ 


Immense  Engine  and  Rolling  Mill.— An  enormous 
engine  amt  rolling  mill  are  now  in  course  ot  erection  attlieDow- 
lais  Ironworks,  South  Wales.  This,  engine  supplies  blast  to  six 
furnaces;  its  beam  and  adjuncts  weigh  upwards  of  40  tons,  and 
the  lly  wheel  35  tons.  One  rail  mill  is  to  make  1,000  tons  of 
rails  per  week,  auother  rough  mill  is  to  manufacture  700  tons 
per  week,  and  200  tons,  of  rough  bar  iron  are  to  he  made  by  a 
bar  mill.  This  enormous  rail  mill  is  constructed  to  roll  both 
ways,  at  a speed  ot  100  revolutions  per  minute,  and  is  to  he 
capable  of  rolling  bars  of  a length  and  section  never  before 
attempted. 


MEETINGS  FOR  TIIE  ENSUING  WEEK,  y 

Mon.  lloyal  Inst.,  2.  General  Monthly  Meeting. 

Wed.  Geological,  8.  I.  Mr.  JIuU,  “On  a Comparison -Of' the 
1'ermi.aii  and  Triassjcllocks  of  England  .and  some  parts  of 
Germany,”  11.  Mr.  Brough  Smyth,  “ On  the  iixtiuut 
Volcanoes  of  Victoria,  Australia.” 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  EOIt  PATENTS  AND  PUOTEOTION  ALLOWED. 

[From  Gazelle,  October  23.] 

Dated  September,  I8B7v  , 

2-16S.  'William  Power,  Kotherhithe— improvements  in  steam-engine 
boiler  furnaces  and  other  furnaces  for  smoke  prevention, 
Dated  2Glh  September,  1S57. 

21  S3.  Pii-cal  Balboni,  Florence,  Italy— A marine,  submarine,  arid 
aerostatic  propeUer,  being  a new  mechanism. for  propelling 
steam  vessels  on  and  in  tire  water,  applicable  also  to  aerosta- 
tic purposes,  combining  speed^nd  safety  in  stciun-boat3,;amf 
giving  the  power  of  directing  balloons. 

2-1SG.  Michael  Henry,  77,  Fleet-street — Improvements  in'  the  mntub 
faetui  o of  artificial  wine,  vinegar,  and  brandy,  part  of  which 
improvements  is  applicable  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy 
generally,  (A  communication.) 
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Dated  2$ th  September , 1857. 

2493.  William  Bowler*  4,  Seymour-place,  Stapleton  road,  Bristol — 
Improvements  in  the  ma : jnfac ture  of  hats  and  other  cover- 
ings for  the  head. 

Dated  2,9th  September,  1S57. 

2496.  Earle  Harry  Smith,  New  York,  U.S. — Improvements  in  sewing 
machines. 

2600.  Stephen  Smith,  Manchester— Certain  improvements  in  coffins. 
(A  communication.) 

2504.  James  Welch,  Southall — Improvements  on  carriages  and  port- 
able railways,  to  facilitate  their  movement  on  common  roads 
and  other  surfaces. 

2506.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane — Improved  appa- 
ratus for  igniting  gas  or  other  lamps.  (A  communication. ) 
Dated  30 th  September , 1857. 

2510.  Auguste  Bourct,  Paris — Improvements  in  Pccipieur’s  loom  for 

manufacturing  fishing  and  other  nets. 

2512.  James  Paisley,  Hole  Works,  Devon,  and  George  Bertram, 
Edinburgh — Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
2514.  Christopher  Crabb  Creeke,  Bournemouth — Improvements  in 
the  construction  or  manufacture  of  earthenware  pipes. 

2516.  William  Sandilands,  Invcresk,  N.B. — Improvements  in  chim- 

ney cans  or  apparatus  for  promoting  draught  in  chimnies. 

2517.  William  Henderson,  Bristol— rimprovements  in  treating  certain 

ores  and  alloys,  and  in  obtaining  products  therefrom,  and  in 
recovering  or  reproducing  all  or  part  of  the  materials  used. 

2518.  James  Harris,  Hanwell — Improvements  in  and  connected  with 

cocks  and  valves,  especially  adapted  to  preventing  the  burst- 
ing of  water  pipes  from  frost. 

Dated  1st  October , 1857. 

2520.  James  Long  and  Joseph  Long,  Little  Tower-street— An  im- 
proved method  of  and  apparatus  for  ascertaining  and  regis- 
tering the  depth  of  water  and  the  pressure  of  steam. 

2522.  Josiah  George  Jennings,  Ilolland-street,  Blackfriars — Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  articles  used  for  forming  flues 
and  air  and  water  passages  in  buildings. 

Dated  2nd  October , 1857. 

2526.  Samuel  Davies,  Brilley,  Hereford— Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  heating  the  feed-water  of  steam  boilers. 

2528.  Captain  Henry  John  Childe  Shakespcar,  H.E.I.C.S. — An  im- 
provement in  the  structure  of  carriages  for  military  and  other 
purposes. 

2530.  George  Webster  Shibles,  Thomas  Town,  Maine,  U.S. —Im- 
provements in  arranging  and  reefing  the  sails  of  ships. 

2532.  Joseph  England,  Beverley — Improvements  in  washing  ma- 
chines. 

2534.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields— Improvements 
in  the  construction  of  iron  bridges.  (A  communication.) 
Dated  3rd  October , 1857. 

2538.  John  Atherton  Molineaux  and  Joseph  Nichols,  Brighton — Im- 
provements in  pistons  for  steam  engine  and  other  cylinders. 
2540.  Augustus  Seyfcrth,  Paris— The  employment  of  sulphuret  of 
carbon  for*  motive  purposes,  and  engines  and  apparatuses  for 
applying  and  regenerating  the  same. 

2512.  William  PursalL  Birmingham— Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  eyelets. 

Dated  9 th  October , 1857. 

2511.  George  Duncan  and  William  John  Jcllicorsc,  Litchficld-strect, 

Birmingham — An  improved  smoke  consuming  furnace. 

, 2546.  Charles  Beeves,  Birmingham — A new  or  improved  sword. 

2518.  Bobert  Atkinson,  Corporate  buildings,  Newcastie-on-Tync — 
Improvements  in  garments  as  part  of  male  attire. 

2550.  Michael  Henry,  77,  Elect-street— Improvements  in  apparatus  or 
machines  for  raking  and  scraping  or  cleaning  roads,  streets, 
ways,  and  places.  ( A communication.) 

2554.  Athanasc  Victor  Constant  Begnauld,  39,  Hue  dc  l’Eckiquier, 
Paris— A universal  preservative  medicine. 

Dated  9th  October,  1857. 

2556.  John  Talbot  Pitman,  67,  Gracccli  urck-strcet— Improvements 

in  apparatus  for  making  candles  and  other  analogous  manu-* 
facturcs.  (A  communication.) 

2557.  Bichafd  Hugh  Hughes,  llatlon-gardcn— Improvements  in  by  • 

draulic  connections  of  gas  chandeliers,  lanterns,  or  pendants. 
2559.  Edward  Vigors,  Bayswater— Improvements  in  the  construction 
of  wrought  iron  beams  and  girders. 

25 GO.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street— Improvements 
in  apparatuses  for  taking  photographic  pictures.  (A.  com- 
munication.) 

2561.  Conrad  William  Finzel,  Bristol,  and  James  Bryant,  Plymouth 

— Improvements  in  cleansing  animal  charcoal,  and  in  remov- 
ing iron  and  other  impurities  therefrom. 

2562.  James  Stoneham,  Audensliaw,  near  Manchester,  and  John 

Piplcr  Lees,  Ashton-undcr-Lync — Improvements  in  uniting 
or  connecting  piping. 

2563.  George  Thomas  Bobinson,Leamiugton-prior9 — A machine  for 

obliterating  postage  stamps  on  letters,  at  the  sa,mo  time 
stamping  the  post  marks  and  registering  the  number  of  let- 
ters so  stamped, 

2561.  William  Knapton,  Albi6n  Foundry,  Monkbar,  York— Im- 
provements in  gasometers  or  gas  holders,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion thorcof  to  railway  and  "other  carriages,  and  ships,  for 
lighting  the  same  with  gas. 

2565.  Augustus  Applegath,  Dartford,  Kent— Improvements  in  print- 
ing machines. 

2506.  James  Warburton,  Low  Mills,  Addingliam,  near  Ollcy,  York- 
shire— Improvements  in  combing  wool  and  other  fibres. 
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2567.  Ebenezer  Stevens,  Cambridge-road — Improvements  in  ma- 

chinery for  making  bread  and  pastry  and  other  similar  arti- 
cles. 

2568.  Robert  Romainc,  Beverly,  Yorkshire — Improvements  in  ma- 

chinery for  digging  or  cultivating  land,  part  of  which  im- 
provements is  applicable  to  agricultural  steam  engines 
generally. 

2669.  William  Gossage,  Whines,  Lancashire— improvements  in  the 

manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Dated  8 th  October,  1857. 

2670.  Alexander  Boyd,  Lees  Brook,  near  Oldham— Improvements  in 

machinery  for  spinning  and  doubling. 

2671.  Thomas  Forsyth,  Manchester— Improvements  in  the  construc- 

tion of  metallic  pistons. 

2573.  Job  Allen,  Commercial  road,  and  John  Young,  Shad  well — 

Improvements  in  preventing  oscillation  in  carriages  upon 
railways. 

2574.  Thomas  Grubb,  Dublin — An  improved  photographic  lens. 

2575.  Charles  Barlow,  89,  Chancery-lane — Improvements  in  buoyant 

or  life  preserving  garments.  (A  communication.) 

2576.  William  MacNaught,  Rochdale,  and  William  MacNaught, 

Manchester — Improvements  in  steam-engines. 

2577.  William  Grindley  Craig,  Gorton,  Lancashire — Improvements 

in  the  manufacture  of  rail  way  carriage  and  other  'wheels 
formed  of  cast  metal,  or  having  cast  metal  naves  or  bosses. 

2578.  Daniel  Reuver,  109,  Boulevart  de  Waterloo,  Brussels— Im- 

provements in  propelling  and  steering  ships  and  other  float- 
ing bodies. 

2579.  James  Cocker,  Liverpool — Improvements  in  the  manufacture 

of  wire. 

2580.  William  Richard  Todd,  jupr.,  Hull — Improvements  in  manu- 

facturing oi  preparing  washing  blue. 

2581.  James  Cocker,  Liverpool — Improved  apparatus  for  heating  or 

annealing  wire,  wire  iron  or  rods,  or  sheets  of  iron,  or  other 
metals. 

2582.  Elbridgc  Foster,  Connecticut,  U.S. — Anew  and  useful  or  im- 

proved life-preserving  berth  for  navigable  vessels. 

2683.  Thomas  Massey,  4,  Birchin-lane,  and  Tlioma6  Savage,  19, 

Soley-tcrracc,  Pentonvillc — An  improvement  in  apparatus 
for  ascertaining  and  recording  the  speed  of  ships. 

2684.  James  Wadsworth,  Ilazclgrove,  near  Stockport— Improve- 

ments in  the  production  and  management  of  artificial  light 
and  heat,  and  in  certain  parts  of  apparatus  applicable  thoroto. 
Dated  9 th  October , 1857. 

2586.  George  Scott,  Philadelphia,  U.S. — Improvements  in  steam 
generators. 

2686.  Samuel  Walmsley,  Heaton  Norris,  Lancashire — Improvements 

in  the  construction  of  footsteps  for  upright  shafts  and  spin- 
dles. 

2687.  Fennell  Herbert  Allman,  Mornington- place,  Rcgent’s-park — 

Certain  improvements  In  the  construction  of  valves  and  taps. 

2588.  Richard  Davies,  6,  Pilgrim-street,  Newcastle  on-Tyne — Im- 

provements in  washing  machines. 

2589.  John  Harland,  Shield-street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Improve- 

ments in  purifying  and  cleansing  clay,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bricks,  tiles,  and  similar  articles  therefrom. 

2590.  Antoine  Marie  Poisat,  Paris — A machine  for  preparing  wood  to 

be  reduced  into  pulp  for  the  manufactur'd  of  paper,  card,  and 
pasteboard.  (A  communication.) 

2592.  llcnry  Brown  and  William  Brown,  Albcrt-strcct,  Ncwington- 

butts — An  improved  whip  socket. 

2593.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancery- lane — Improvements 

in  stirrups  or  stirrup  irons.  (A  communication.) 

Dated  10 th  October , 1857. 

2594.  Charles  Barnard  and  John  Bishop,  Norwich — An  improved 

washing  machine. 

2695.  Francis  Alton  Calvert,  Manchester — Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  ginning  cotton  and  for  burring  and  cleaning 
cotton,  wool,  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

2596.  George  Miller,  Salford — Improvements  in  apparatus  for  heating 
and  ventilating. 

2599.  Alfred  Barlow,  25,  Darley-strcct,  Leeds— A Jacquard  apparatus 

dispensing  with  the  use  of  cards,  and  the  usual  mode  of  G c - 
signing  for  figured  weaving. 

2600.  William  Henry  Myers,  202,  Whitcchapel-road — An  improved 

means  for  signals  on  railways,  being  a system  of  signals  fur 
railway  trains  in  motion  or  otherwise,  comprising  communi- 
cations between  guards  and  engine-drivers,  station-masters, 
and  others,  the  same  apparatus  being  applicable  ns  fog, 
danger,  and  accident  signals,  the  samo  apparatus  being  also  a 
communication  from  station-masters  or  their  servants,  in- 
cluding point  and  signal  men,  to  guards  and  engine-drivers 
for  passengers  by  means  of  glass  or  metallic  pendant  signals. 

2601.  Robert  Porter  and  James  Porter,  Blackburn — Improvements 

in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks. 

2602.  Richard  Usslicr,  Rath  Boro,  Klllanne,  Wexford,  Ireland— A 

machine  for  imparting  motive  power  to  thrashing  machines, 
and  such  like  agricultural  implements. 

2603.  Henry  Edwards,  Dalston — An  improved  vessel  or  feeder  for 

administering  food  and  medicines. 


2604.  Frederick  Mortimer  Butleiv  New  York,-  U.S.y-Jbiproyeri^nts 

in' ventilators  or  wind  guards  for  chimneys;  iioid  {diiki^ui- 

poses. 

Dated  1 2th  October , L857y.  ......  - - — ; 

2605.  Franklin  Prestage,  Wcstbury,  Wilts— Improvements  in  the 

furnaces  of  locomotive  and  other  steaip  boilers < 

2606.  John  Gray,  and  John  Wilson  Gray,  Rathgar,  3>ublmv--An  im- 

proved means  of  causing  signals  to  be  made  on  railways,  and 
of  otherwise  preventing  certain  classes  of  accidents  on  same. 

2607.  George  Beard,  Pall-mall — Improvements  in  mechanism  for 

producing  impressions  .on  paper  or  other  surfaces. 

2608.  Vincent  Wanostrocht,  St.  Swithin’s-lane— Improvements  in 

converting  muskets  and  other  fire, -pi;ms  into  yifled  firp-firms. 
(A  communication.) 

2609.  William  GalvCrt,  Residentiary-houses,  St.  Paul’s — Improve- 

ments in  obtaining  motive  power  by  the  action  oi  the  wipd. 
Dated  13/Zs  October,  1857. 

2611.  William  Edward  Newton,  66,  Chancefy-lanc^rihpl-(Jveil 'appa- 
ratus for  roasting  or  torrefying  co$pb  hr,  other,  substances. 
(A  communication.) 

2613.  Michael  Henry,  77,  Fleet-street— Jmprpyempnts  in  apparatus 
for  playing  loto.  (A  communication.) 

2617.  John  Harwood  Simpson,  Petersham,  Snrf6y — Improved  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  making  bands  6r- ropes  df  straw, 
hay,  or  other  fibrous  substances. 

2619.  Vincent  Wanostrocht,  10,  St.  Swiihin’s-lane — Improvements 
in  obtaining  fatty  and  oily  matters  by  distillation.  (A  com- 
munication.) 

2621.  William  Sharman,Shefiield^-An  improved  metallic  compound, 
applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  various  useful  and  orna- 
mental articles. 

Dated  \Uh  October,  1$57.  '\  ' / ; 

2623.  Edward  Keighley,  Bradford— Improvements  in  file  preparation 
and  use  of  dye  liquids/ '> * < HIO'gUfJTIjp  gtliwolloi 
2625.  John  Field  Swinburn,  Birmingham— Zmprpyc^nQnU  in  fire- 
arms. ( A communication. ) 

2627.  Edward  Owen,  Blaekheath — Improvements  the; pi^pad’a^ion 

and  manufacture  of  manures. 

2629.  John  Middleton,  Hyde,'  Cheshire*,  and  WilHMtf  itylnhtfc,  White- 
field,  near  Manchester — The  application  of  a certain  metal  or 
material  to  the  manufacture  of  shuttles,'  bobbirfs,  and  tubes. 
2631.  Joseph  Parker,  Southampton — An  improved  method  of  fitting 
and  working  Venetian  and  other  similar  blinds  used  as  ven- 
tilators or  screens,  or  both,  , 

2633.  Captain  Godfrey  Rhodes,  9ith  Regiment  of  Fb'ot,  Ship  street 
Barracks,  Dublin — A parabolical  of  bell  Slipped  or  other 
shaped  camp  or  field  tent^  without  any  centre.supportoj:  pole. 
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NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS. 

The  One-’Hundred-and-Fourth  Session  of  the 
Society,  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  18th 
inst. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o'clock  on 
the  following  Wednesday  evenings : — 


1857. — November 

18 

25  ... 

,,  December 

2 

9 

16 

1858. — January  . 

13 

20 

27  ... 

,,  February . 

3 

10 

17 

24  ... 

,,  March  ... 

3 

10 

17 

24  ... 

,,  April 

7 

14 

21. 

28  ... 

May  

5 

12 

19 

26  ... 

,,  June 

CO 

O 

* 

’or  the  Meetings 

previous 

to  Christmas,  the 

following  arrangements  have  been  made  : — 
November  18. — Introductory  Address  on  the 
Opening  of  the  One-Hundred-and-Fourth  Ses- 
sion, by  the  Chairman  of  Council. 

***  On  this  evening  the  Medals  which  were  awarded 
by  the  Council  for  Papers  read  at  the  Weekly 
Evening  Meetings  during  the  last  Session,  and 
for  articles  submitted  to  the  Society’s  Committees, 
will  be  distributed. 

November  25. — Dr.  Forbes  Watson.  “ On 
the  Food  Grains  of  India.” 

December  2. — Mr.  Apsley  Perlatt-  “ On 
the  Comparative  Heating  Powers  of  Coal  and 
Coke,  in  yeference  to  Economy  in  Fuel  and  the 
Smoke  Nuisance.” 

December  9. — Mr.  S.  Sidney.  “ On  the  Pro- 
gress made  of  Late  Years  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Agricultural  Machines  and  Implements.” 

December  16. — Mr.  John  Underwood.  “On 
the  History  and  Chemistry  of  Writing,  Printing, 
and  Copying  Letters,  and  a new  plan  of  taking 
Copies  of  Written  and  Printed  Documents,  Maps, 
Charts,  Plans,  and  Drawings.” 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  Wednesday 
Evening  Meetings  will  be  regularly  advertised  in 
the  Journal,  some  time  in  advance.  By  this 
means  it  is  hoped  that  the  largest  amount  of  in- 
formation that  is  possible  may  be  brought  together 
in  the  necessarily  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Meeting. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  Members  should 
aid  the  Council  in  procuring  Communications  to' 
be  read  at  the  Evening  Meetings,  or  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Journal.  Our  Colonies,  their  Wants 
and  their  Products — Improvements  in  our  Home 
Industries — Economical  adaptations  of  machinery 
or  processes  to  Manufactures— The  production  of 


* The  Annual  General  Meeting  ; the  chair  will  be  taken  at 
4 o'clock.  No  visitors  arc  admitted  to  this  meeting. 
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novel  or  improved  articles  ofCommerce — The  em- 
ployment of  new  substances,  or  new  methods  of 
treating  those  hitherto  used  in  the  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  are  some  among  the  many  subjects 
to  which  attention  may  be  directed. 


INDIA.N  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  letter,  with  the  accompanying 
Memorandum,  has  just  been  received  from  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India  : 

Dear  Sib, — I have  sent  to  your  address  by  this  mail 
(care  of  Messrs.  Grindlayand  Oo.,  63,  Cornhifl),  a parcel 
containing  the  following: — 

First. — Specimens,  scoured  and  unscoured,  of  Arracan 
raw  silk.  You  will  find  full  particulars  regarding  this 
silk  in  the  Journal  of  our  Society,  Yol.  VII.,  page  281. 
The  object  of  sending  these  specimens  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  is  to  test  the  English  value  of  the  commodity,  as 
ordinarily  produced  and  offered  in  the  Arracan  and  Pegu 
markets  for  sale,  by  submitting  them  to  practical  parties, 
N.B.  The  specimens  to  be  returned  with  the  reports  on 
them.  . 

Second. — Specimens  of  a product  from  Moulmein,  in 
the  Tenasserim  province ; termed  “ Pevai-nyet,”  useful 
for  caulking  purposes.  For  further,  particulars  see  the 
enclosed  memorandum. 

Third. — A small  packet,  to  the  address  of  F.  Smith, 
Esq.,,  of  the  British  Museum,  containing  specimens  of 
the  little  bees  which  make  the  above  product.  Please 
send  on  the  packet  and  enclosed  letter  to- Mr.  Smith, 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  II.  BLECIFfNIjEY, 
Secretary  A.  and  UR  Society. 

Metcalfe  Hall,  Calcutta,  September  21st,  1857.  ' * " 


Memorandum  Referred  to  in  tiie  Foregoing 
Letter. 

In  April,  1857,  Sir  Archibald  Bogle,  Commissioner  of 
the,  Tenasserim  provinces,  forwarded  to  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  ol  India  a specimen  of  a sub- 
stance called  “ Pevai-nyet,”  procurable  at  about  one 
anna  (lid.)  per  lb.  in  those  provinces.  Sir  Archibald 
states  that  this  material  has  only  to,  be  moistened  with 
earth  oil  till  of  the  consistence  of  paint,  and  then,  spread 
with  the  fingers  on  a bit  of  cloth  on  the  cracks  of  the 
root  of  a house,  to  make  it  quite  waterproof,  and  to  stop, 
all  leakage  whatever,  and  it  dries  in  an  hour  or  two.  Sic- 
Archibald  adds  that  having  found  it  most  valuable,  he 
thinks  it  very  desirable  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the-. 
Society. 

Sir  Archibald  having  left  India  for  Europe,  shortly- 
after  the  leceipt  ot  the  above  specimen,  the  Society  pre- 
ferred a request  to  another  member  resident  in,  the.- 
Tenasserim  provinces,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Parish,,. for, .further 
in formation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  material-  ip  question 
whether  vegetable  or  mineral,  and  for  any  additional 
particulars  he  could  afford.  In  reply,  Mr, (Parish  haa 
been  kind  enough  to  supply  the  following  interesting  in- 
formation, in  a letter  dated  from  Moulmejp.,  May  20th  : 

“ The  substance  about  which  you  seek  information  is, 
as  Sir  A.  Bogle  stated,  commonly  procurable  in  the, 
Moulmein  Bazaar,  and  at  about  one . anna  a pound.  I 
lately  bought,  1 think,  5 Viss  for  1 rupee  (2s).  It  is’not,. 
a vegetable  substance,  but  it  is  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  a small  bee.  Probably,  however,  it  is  the  mixture  off 
various  gums  and  resins  gathered  by  the  bee.  fortu- 
nately, since  receiving  your  letter,  I have  met,  with, as 
small  colony  of  the  Dammer  bee  at  work  in  a,  hole  af,s«j 
old  teak  post.  I have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  by,  iftis 
mail  a small  piece  of  the_  substance,  for.  identifieMi^n 
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taken  out  on  the  point  of  a knife ; also  two  specimens  of 
the  industrious  little  creature  itself,  enclosed  in  a glass 
cell.  1 am  not  an  entomologist,  hut  shall  be  glad  to 
know  the  name  of  the  opifex,  If  any  of  your  entomo- 
logical friends  think  the  species  of  interest,  1 will  try  to 
catch  them  some  more,  as  I believe  they  have  no  sting.  1 
have  not,  indeed,  submitted  them  to  the  microscope,  hut 
though  numbers  settled  on  me,  and  flew  round  me,  as  I 
disturbed  them  in  their  work,  I felt  no  evil  consequence. 
The  bee  makes  his  nest  of  this  substance,  which  is  at 
first  soft  and  plastic  to  the  fingers,  and  extremely  glu- 
tinous, hut  afterwards  on  exposure  to  the  air  becomes 
dry,  hard,  and  brittle.  The  nest,  I believe,  is  made  in- 
differently in  a hollow  tree,  in  a hole  in  the  ground,  or, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  in  that  of  an  old  post.  When 
bought,  it  is  commonly  in  a large  irregularly- shaped 
lump,  rudely  honey-combed,  mixed  with  much  extra- 
neous matter.  It  is  soluble  in  oil — any  oil,  I fancy ; at 
least,  I find  that  olive  oil  answers  tire  purpose  of  detach- 
ing it  from  the  fingers  as  well  as  wood  oil. 

“ It  is  a well-known  and  commonly-used  substance  here ; 
but,  though  frequently  noticed,  mistakes,  as  to  its  true 
nature,  have  often  been  made,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  Damme r is  given  to  it  in  the  Bazaar  by 
the  natives  of  India,  who  sell  it  in  common  with  many 
other  resins  and  gums,  which  in  appearance  and  quality 
it  resembles.  It  is  not  Dammer,  though,  if  you  ask  for 
Dammer  in  the  Bazaar,  it  is  as  likely  that  you  will  have 
this  substance  offered  to  you  as  any  other.  Tire  Burmese 
know  it  only  as  Pevai-nyct.  They  use  it  for  caulking 
generally,  mixed  with  wood-oil  over  a fire,  and  it  answers 
its  purpose  admirably  in  the  case  of  wood-work,  but 
whether  of  Pucka  or  Chunum  work  also,  I cannot  say.” 

The  little  insects  have  been  forwarded  for  examination 
to  Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
specimen  of  the  substance  prepared  by  them  is  now  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  Society  of  Arts,  with  the  request  that  they 
will  have  the  kindness  to  refer  it  for  trial  to  practical  men 
interested  in  such  matters,  and  communicate  the  result  to 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India. 


CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  WINE  CELLAR. 

The  following  paper  was  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Hunter  River  Vineyard  Association,  New  South 
Wales.  By  Mr.  Frederick  Muspratt,  F.C.S.L. 

I take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  diffuse  infor- 
mation not  accessible  to  all,  which  may  prove  useful  to 
my  fellow  vignerons.  I am  in  perfect  accord  with  my 
preceptor,  Baron  Liebig,  when  he  asserts  that  mere  em- 
piricism can  never  enable  any  one  to  excel  in  presenting 
an  industrial  product  acceptable  to  the  consumer,  and 
profitable  to  the  maker.  My  object  shall  be  to  bring  to 
our  aid  the  truths  and  researches  of  science.  I am  much 
indebted  to  the  works  of  Baron  Von  Babo,  who  is  known 
in  Europe  as  one  of  the  most  successful  wine  producers. 
The  German  wine  maker  has  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
which  need  not  be  feared  in  this  country  ; and  here  the 
sudden  changes  of  climate  and  intense  heats  carrse  evils 
which  I will  investigate  more  thoroughly. 

Cellar  management  requires  much  more  study  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  isles  of  Greece,  Italy,  Spain, 
&c.,  possess  quite  as  fine  a climate  as  this,  and  in  some 
respects  more  favourable"  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  but 
when  it  is  left  to  the  manipulations  of  the  ignorant  farmers 
of  the  interior,  what  do  they  produce?  The  table  wine 
ofMadrid  tastes  of  tar,  that  of  Huesca  of  ink,  the  wine  of 
Lanarka  is  resinous,  and  several  country  wines  are 
glutinous. 

All  these  evils  may  be  remedied  or  avoided  by  proper 
care,  and  a knowledge  of  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  in  chemistry  during  the  last  few  years,  causing  the 
wines  of  Europe  to  be  more  generally  palatable. 

The  production  and  stability  of  all  organic  substances 
depend  on  the  affinities  of  four  elements — oxygen , hy- 


drogen, nitrogen,  and  carbon.  Three  of  these,  when  un- 
combined with  other  substances,  are  gaseous,  and  in- 
visible ; the  fourth,  when  pure,  is  a solid,  but  when  com- 
bined with  others  assumes  the  form  of  a gas. 

This  ready  capability  of  changing  their  proportions, 
and  this  volatility,  facilitate  the  absorption  and  distri- 
bution which  is  perpetually  taking  place,  and  the  elimi- 
nation in  the  form  of  gas  of  whatever  may  not  have  been 
required  in  the  formation  of  the  plant-.  All  life,  whether 
vegetable  or  animal,  depends  on  the  constant  transition 
of  the  substances  of  which  it  consists.  If  this  is  in  any 
way  interrupted,  eramacausis  sets  in.  ,j 

Though  these  elements  form  the.  principal  basis  of  all 
existence,  they  must  be  supported  by  less  volatile  sub-, 
stances,  of  which  the  proportion  required  for  the,  con- 
tinuance of  organic  life  is  much  smaller,  yet  most  neces- 
sary. These  are  silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  potash, 
soda,  iron,  manganese,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

These  substances  unite  in  every  organic  form,  but  they, 
cannot  of  themselves  blend  so  as  to  attain  the  object  of 
the  organism.  It  is  the  vital  power  of  each  organicbeing,, 
which  as  it  were  acts  as  architect,  in  merging  into -form, 
the  necessary  substances.  It  is  on  the  vital  power  of : 
each  single  element,  that  the  form  it  shall  assume  depends, 
for  entirely  different  substances  may  be  produced  by  the 
same  materials.. 

The  elements  obey,  more  or  less,  the  general- chemical 
laws,  but  there  are  some  undisturbed  by  tire  vital  power1 
in  the  organism,  that  are  not  so  prominent,  and  to  a cer- 
tain extent  appear  to  be  debarred  from  performing  their . 
higher  functions;  it  is  only  in  the  growth  that  the  action 
of  such  elements  commences,,  and  this  is  different  in  the 
various  species,  producing  compounds  containing  the-ele-t 
m’ents  in  different  proportions.  All  contribute,  however, 
to  the  development  and  preservation  of  the  perfect  plant-. 

With  regard  to  their  influence  upon  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  basis  of  the  nourishing  powers  of  plants  depends 
on  these  elements.  The  more  highly  organized  animals 
do  not  take  their  nourishment  directly  from  the  indige- 
nous plants.  They  live  on  that  which  the  plants  have 
amalgamated  by  artificial  aid  from  the  earth  and  the  - 
atmosphere,  and  when  we  take  animal  food  the  source  is 
still  indirect.  In  the  vine,  the  wood,  foliage,  brandies, 
blossoms,  and  fruit  are  formed  from  nearly  the  same  ele- 
ments ; the  grapes,  until  they  are  parted  from  the  stalk, 
partake. of  its  life;  in  this  state,  there  is  no  admixture. 
After  separation  their  nature  changes ; saccharine  matter, 
glycocoll,  tannin,  &c„  become  prominent ; the  substances, 
are  now  subject  to  atmospheric  influence;  the  separation 
and  decomposition  of  elements  commence  of  themselves, 
and  form  alcohol,  yeast,  &c.,  or  pass  into  the  atmosphere - 
as  carbonic  acid.  This  is  the  process  of  fermentation, 
where  the  quantity’  of  water  present  must  regulate  the 
kind  of  decomposition  which  will  ensue. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  communications  which  do 
not  profess  to  enter  into  the  minutia;  required  in  a hand- 
book, to  dilate  on  the  fermenting  process,  or  to  detail  the 
actions  of  the  nitrogen  which  is  contained  in  the  yeasty 
or  allmmino-glutinous  substances,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  various  ammoniacal  compounds.  The  pro- 
ducts are  alcohol ; carbonic  acid  gas,  part  of  which  re- 
mains in  the  solution,  and  imparts  the  prickly’  taste  to 
young  wines  ; lactic  acid,  formerly  considered  to  be  acetic 
acid,  and  similar  in  composition  to  sugar;  acetic  acid, 
produced  by  the  action  of  oxygen  on  alcohol  at  a high 
temperature  ; different  odorous  volatile  substances,  partly 
ethereal,  partly' similar  to  volatile  oils;  yeast,  the  residue 
of  the  azotic  substances  which  excited  fermentation,  but 
not  to  be  confounded  with  any'  excess  of  ferment  there 
might  be;  ammonia,  formed  from  the  azote  of  the  fer- 
ment, uniting  with  the  hydrogen  which  becomes  free 
during  the  decomposition  of  the  water — this  unites  with 
malic  or  other  acids. 

Of  non-azotic  substances  of  the  grapes,  contained  in  tho 
cellular  tissues,  there  arc  dextrine,  starch,  sugar,  peoti-ne, 
pectic  acid,  and  extractive  substances,  which  play  an  im 
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portent  part,  as  in  them  are  contained  the  elements  of 
bouquet,  colouring  matter,  and  vegetable  acids,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  tartaric,  citric,  malic,  tannic,  and 
gallic  acids. 

Of  azotic  substances,  there  are  glycocoll,  albumino- 
glutinous  substances,  &e. 

Of  inorganic  substances,  there  occur  hydrochloric, 
phosphoric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  alumina  combined  with 
tartaric  acid,  potash,  magnesia,  iron,  and  traces  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese. 

The  proportion  in  which  these  different  ingredients 
stand  towards  each  other  is  highly  varied,  and  depends 
principally  on  the  nature  of  the  season  in  which  the 
grapes  have  matured. 

1 have  found  this  year  that  the  sugar  in  the  must 
ranged  from  22  to  28  per  cent.  This  wide  range  is  owing 
to  my  having'  had  grapes  from  four  vineyards,  on  perfectly 
different  soils : 1 need  not  describe  them  more  fully,  as 
they  have  been  thoroughly  amplified  in  previous  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Society.  The  highest  number 
refers  to  the  grapes  from  the  Irrawang  vineyard,  the 
lowest  to  those  from  the  vineyard  on  the  Williams  river, 
that  were  planted  by  Mr.  King.  I also  had  some  grapes 
from  tire  Tureela  vineyard,  which  musted  equal  to  the 
highest,  but  its  mean  was  26  per  cent,  glucose  or  grape 
sugar.  The  deduction,  by  calculating  the  specific  gra- 
vities, is,  that  the  wine  produced  will  range  from  14  to 
21  per  cent,  alcohol. 

The  mucous,  &c.,  amounts,  according  to  Walz’s  inves- 
tigations in  Europe,  to  three  per  cent. ; but,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  simple  apparatus  here, 
to  discover  the  mean  content,  I have  not  been  able  to 
arrive  at  accurate  conclusions  ; but  1 would  imagine  the 
average  to  be  higher  here,  as  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
salts,  which  average  three  per  cent,  in  Germany,  indicate 
in  this  country  five  per  cent,  and  upwards  ; the  rest  is 
water. 

It  is  only  some  two  months  after  the  vintage,  when 
the  fermentation  is  insensible,  and  the  excess  of  chloro- 
phyll, unctuous,  and  resinous  matters  have  been  removed, 
that  the  practised  person  will  begin  to  have  a foretaste 
of  what  will  afterwards  be  developed.  Time  is  then  re- 
quired for  the  ripening,  but  there  is  a period  at  which 
all  wines,  if  left  to  themselves,  deteriorate;  the  spirit 
disappears  or  is  decomposed,  the  resinous  ^matters  become 
prominent,  and  impart  their  flavours.  A young  power- 
ful wine,  being  richer  in  alcohol,  is  more  intoxicating ; 
but  where  this  has  merged  into  ether,  an  older  wine  is 
more  exhilarating. 

In  a perfect  wine,  neither  the  sugar,  the  alcohol,  nor 
the  acid  should  be  in  excess,  but  always  maintain  a cer- 
tain proportion  towards  each  other.  In  unctuous  wines 
the  dextrine  by  degrees  merges  into  sugar.  With  these 
there  are  flavours,  the  cenanthic,  the  aromatic,  the  bou- 
quet, Which  differs  in  its  ingredients  from  the  aromatic 
taste,  the  sharp,  and  the  varnish  flavour.  In  hot  coun- 
tries the  sugar  predominates,  and  as  the  gluten  is  not 
proportionate,  it  often  happens  that  the  wines  do  not 
yield  so  much  bouquet,  though  the  aromatic  flavour  and 
perfume  may  be  very  prominent.  The  basis  of  the  most 
celebrated  vinous  flavours;  is  the  most  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  ocnanthic  ether,  which  is  produced  during 
the  fermentation  by  a combination  of  cenanthic  acid  and 
alcohol.  Foreign  matters  interfere  with  the  formation 
of  this  tether  in  a pure  state.  Some  bouquets  may  be 
produced  by  an  after  decomposition  of  the  extractive  sub- 
stances with  ammonia,  or  with  some  of  the  ethers. 

It  is  possible  by  a rational  treatment  to  ennoble  al- 
most all  wines,  without  having  recourse  to  sophistica- 
tion. All  seasons  not  being  alike,  the  wine-maker  ought 
to  understand  these  matters,  by  studying  the  require- 
ments of  the  plant  in  the  vineyard,  by  knowing  how  to 
concentrate  when  there  is  too  great  an  excess  of  water, 
or  by  the  addition  of  certain  ingredients  which,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  would  be  naturally  contained 
in  the  plant. 


The  increased  proportion  of  sugar  is  not  coincident 
I with  a diminution  of  acid.  Really  unripe  grapes  can 
| therefore  never  make  a wine.  In  Europe  there  may  be 
seasons  when  the  wine-makers  would  obtain  a wine 
more  capable  of  developing  a bouquet,  by  gathering  the 
grapes  at  a certain  point  of  ripeness  when  all  would  be 
alike  ; but  in  a country  such  as  this,  where  the  rays  of 
the  sun  act  with  sucli  power,  the  outer  grapes  might  be 
in  the  state  required,  while  the  inner  ones  would  be  per- 
fectly green,  and  totally  unfit  for  any  wine-making  pur- 
pose. It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  delay  the  gathering 
longer  than  is  usually  done  in  this  country  to  produce 
a fair  wine.  If  allowed  to  proceed  to  an  eramacausis, 
and  if  not  disturbed  or  acidulated  by  rain,  then  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  saccharine  matter  obtained,  which  is 
generally  developed  from  the  cellular  tissues  and  the 
dextrine. 

It  would  be  superfluous  at  present  to  enumerate  the 
various  treatments  of  the  vine,  as  in  this  country  they 
could  not  be  acted  upon  while  wages  are  so  excessive. 

The  stalks  contain  various  substances,  which,  when 
mixed  with  the  must,  will  injure  the  wine  ; on  the  other 
hand  they  contain  gallic  acid,  which  serves  to  precipitate 
the  glutinous  matter.  Tire  fermentation  is  also  stronger 
and  more  regular  if  the  stalks  are  mixed  with  the  pressed 
berries,  which  is  explained  by  the  particles  which  excite 
fermentation  being  more  diffused.  In  red  wine  the  tan- 
nin affects  the  taste  considerably,  either  in  itself,  or 
owing  to  an  ether  formed  from  it ; it  has  also  the  advan- 
tage of  acting  as  an  astringent,  and  strengthens  the  body 
against  the  relaxing  heat  of  the  sun.  This  is  the  cause 
of  the  expression  that  such  wines  have  a cooling  effect. 
If  the  must  cannot  be  immediately  pressed,  it  is  well  to 
separate  the  stalks,  as  too  long  a decomposition  of  them 
tends  to  give  a woody  flavour. 

The  time  when  the  must  ought  to  be  separated  from 
the  murk  is  of  great  importance,  and  depends  on  the  kind 
of  wine  to  be  produced.  With  red  wine  the  murk  ought 
to  remain  with  the  must  till  the  alcohol  is  developed  by 
fermentation,  and  is  in  a state  to  effect  the  extraction  of 
the  colouring  matter.  With  luscious  wines  the  must 
ought,  to  remain  longer  in  contact  with  the  stalks,  as  the 
gallic  acid  serves  the  more  completely  to  precipitate  the 
glycocoll  and  gluten.  The  development  of  bouquet  does 
not  depend  on  the  skins  and  stalks. 

To  those  who  might  wish  to  make  some  determinations 
a few  directions  will  prove  useful ; and  as  there  are  many 
anomalies  as  yet  unexplained  about  the  wines  of  Austra- 
lia, 1 propose  during  the  next  year  to  institute  a series  of 
analyses,  from  which  I doubt  not  much  that  is  still  un- 
certain will  be  explained.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  chemistry 
alone  that  this  branch  of  industry  will  be  brought  to 
perfection — that  science  which  has  of  late  years  advanced 
so  greatly  all  arts,  manufactures,  and  professions — the 
evidences  of  which  are  so  palpable  that  it  would  be  use- 
less for  me  to  enumerate  them. 

The  free  acid  is  determined  by  acetate  of  lead.  Con- 
centrate the  must  to  about  a third,  and  treat  with  abso- 
lute alcohol,  the  albumino-glutinous  substances  remain 
insoluble. 

As  nature,  in  particularly  favourable  seasons,  aids  in 
the  transposition  of  a middling  wine  into  one  of  greater 
body,  of  a poor  wine  into  one  of  better  quality,  so  may 
the  wine-maker  improve  the  quality  by  separating  ex- 
cessive acid,  or  water,  as  also  by  the  addition  of  certain 
ingredients  homogeneous  with  the  grapes,  and  bring  the 
wine  of  a poor  year  nearer  to  that  of  a better  one. 

There  are  three  ingredients  of  the  wine,  the  propor- 
tions of  which  in  the  must  will  affect  its  quality.  These 
are  glucose  or  grape  sugar,  alcohol,  and  acid.  It  can 
never  be  considered  as  a sophistication  of  the  wine,  when 
the  must  is  enriched  with  substances  which  are  the  same 
as  the  materials  in  the  grape,  and  when  it  depends  on 
the  chance  of  the  weather  their  being  present  in  more  or 
less  quantity  in  the  grape  itself.  The  must  may  be  made 
more  saccharine  by  using  gypsum,  to  free  it  from  water, 
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or  adding  starch  sugar,  which  is  of  the  same  composition 
as  grape  sugar.  Alcohol  may  also  be  added  before  fer- 
mentation, but  it  stays  the  process,  and  though  generally 
used  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  not  to  be  recommended 
where  one  seeks  to  retain  delicacy  of  flavour.  An  excess 
of  acid  may  be  removed  by  neutralising  with  lime,  or 
by  removing  the  murk  quickly,  and  skimming  off  the 
mucous  matters  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  the  vegetal 
acids  are  generally  in  combination  with  it.  A little 
observation  will  show  the  wine-maker  how  this  is  to 
be  effected.  Formerly  oxide  of  lead  was  used,  but  the 
resulting  lead  compound  was  poisonous,  and  the  method 
most  reprehensible. 

It  is  of  importance  to  separate  the  mucous  as  early  as 
possible  after  the  insensible  fermentation  has  set  in,  as 
it  is  the  mother  of  many  diseases.  This  is  effected  by 
frequent  rackings.  Even  excessive  sulphuring  at  this 
stage  will  not  injure  the  wine,  as  it  is  precipitated  witli 
the  gluten,  and  it  is  the  best  preventive  of  mustiness, 
which  is  very  general,  especially  with  red  wines.  These 
rackings  are  complete,  and  the  object  effected,  when  the 
red  wine  will  stand  some  time  in  a. glass  without  inspis- 
sating, or  when  a white  wine  does  not  assume  an  iron 
red  colour  under  the  same  circumstances. 

No  old  wine  ought  to  be  sulphured,  as  it  contains  no 
precipitant.  In  such  cases  nutmegs  .are  burnt  in  casks, 
as  they  contain  an  ethereal  oil  which  has  a similar'  effect, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  flavour  being  imparted 
to  the  wine.  Younger  wines  required  for  immediate  use 
must  also  not  be  sulphured,  as  it  causes  headache  and 
injures  the  health. 

At  an  early  period  an  attenti  ve  observer  will  notice  .a 
taste  more  or  less  resembling  coffee,  which  indicates  the 
bouquet  into  which  it  will  afterwards,  merge  ; there  is 
also  often  a bittertasteperceptible,  which  demonstrates  the 
presence  of  a citrate  or  salt  of  magnesia.  After  clearing, 
the  alcohol  gradually  combines  witli  different  acids,  and 
the  various  ethers  result.  The  hydrous  ingredients, 
with  the  aid  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  merge  into  resinous 
matters,  and  often  portions  of  the  saccharine  matters 
change  into  lactic  acid. 

With  light  wines  that  age  quickly,  and  will  not  keep, 
it  is  advisable  to  burn  some  spirit  in  a cask  previous  to 
tilling  with  sueli  wine,  as  by  this  means  the  blending  is 
more  intimate. 

Harshness  in  wine  proceeds  from  tannin  being  in  ex- 
cess. Isinglass,  or  white  of  eggs  serves  by  degrees  to 
precipitate  this  ; but  if  allowed  time  to  mellow  properly, 
the  glutinous  substances  in  the  wine  itself  will  effect  the 
same  object. 

In  bad  seasons  a wine  may  be  formed  in  which  acid 
predominates,  at  the  same  time  rich  in  alcohol.  With 
long  rest  this  may  become  very  good,  as  the  bitartrate 
of  potash  settles  by  degrees,  after  the  excessive  acid  has 
formed  ethers,  which  improve  the  flavour.  If  one  wishes 
to  hasten  tire  separation  of  the  excess  of  tartaric  acid, 
tartrate  or  carbonate  of  potash  may  with  judicious 
management  be  applied. 

If  a wine  gets  sticky  and  inspissated,  and  will  not 
yield  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  clarifying,  this  proceeds 
from  an  excess  of'  glycocoll,  and  a deficiency  of  gallic 
acid.  In  this  case  suspend  for  some  days  in  the  wine  a 
bag  of  gall  nuts,  till  a test  with  perchloride  of  iron  in- 
dicates the  attainment  of  tire  object.  Hack,  and  it  will 
clarify  with  isinglass.  If  obstinate,  the  operation  must 
be  repeated.  When  wine  becomes  clammy,  and  oily, 
which  is  owing  to  an  excss  of  gluten,  and  a deficiency 
of  alcohol  and  acid,  dissolve  twelve  ounces  of  bitartrate 
of  potash,  and  tire  same  of  sugar,  in  a mulled  wine  ; put 
this  into  an  empty  cask,  diffuse  it,  and  fill  with  the  wine 
to  be  operated  upon  ; if  not  effectual,  when  repeated,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  salt,  and  about  four  ounces  of  the 
ashes  of  the  vino  stalks. 

It  is  well  known  how  wine  becomes  vinegar,  but  there 
are  cases  frequent  in  this  country  where  every  precau- 
tion lias  been  taken  to  preclude  the  access  of  air,  where 


the  wine  assumes  a cel-tain  tart  taste  owing  fb  the  con- 
version of  sugar  into  lactic  acid.  To  test  this,  saturate 
a sample  of  the  wine  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and 
allow  it  to  rest  two  days.  If  the  taste  of  the  superna- 
tent  liquor  is  bitter,  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  Of  aeeti'e 
acid;  If  hot,  there  is  lactic  aoid  present ; in  the  latter 
ease  the  wine  itself  may  be  treated  with  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  Frequent  racking  and  good  cellars  will  pre- 
vent this  evil. 

If  wine  be  not  too  far  gone,  the  acetic  acid  indy  be 
neutralised  by  oyster  shells,  and  triturating  With  isin- 
glass; but  if  this  is  not  done  with  care  and  knowledge, 
the  wine  is  apt  to  get  a flat  taste. 

When  casks  have  not  been  Well1  scalded’,  and  after- 
wards rinsed  out  with  cold  water,  the'wiriC'has  aqiAteii- 
liar  disagreeable  flavour  of  wood.  With  age  in  bottle 
this  will  disappear,  or  it  may  be  removed  by  strteriil' 
rackings  into  sulphured  casks  and  clarifying.'  If  ‘the 
wine  assumes  a smoky  or  burnt  taste,  it  sbOtildibe’fnlxdd'' 


Clarifying  is  a most  important  opefatibh  ’ili  the  nffi-’ 
nagement  of  wine, -.as  .a.  great  advan taga- j s gained  by  a 
proper  application  of  it,  but  from  a want  of  knowledge 
injury  may  result.  Ill-judged  application  bf  the  cla- 
rifier is  probably  the  eause.pf  the  impression,  tffqf.clairi- 
fying  weakens  a wine,  while  it  lias  quite  a contrary  efljqct ; 
a well  clarified  wine  first  developed  the  aroma  and  bqu- 
quet,  when  the  taste  is  no  longer  acted  upon  and  weakened 
by  mucous.  f jdloqo-item  orif  1o  mpuihnd 

Clarifying  lias  different  objects.  With  perfected  wjpes, 
it  separates  any  remaining  gluten,  and  extractive  ;njatteiq  i 
which  inspissate  the  wine  after  bottling.,,.  It  precipitates, 
the  excessive  acid  from  rough  wines.  In  diseased  wine/} 
it  separates  those  substances  which  have  caused  the  de- 
fect. Badly  coloured  wines  may  recover  their  proper 
colouring  if  well  clarified.  . niuq  wo  a A bun  Inont 

The  wine-maker  must  use  liis  own  judgment  al  to  the 
quantity  of  the  clarifier  he  ought  to  apply,,  appprtipning 
it  according  to  the  nature  of  the  wine  lie  is  operating 
upon.  Clarifying  by  mechanical  means,  is  simply,  fil- 
tering. Chemically,  isinglass  is  the  simplest  audhest 
clarifier;  it  coagulates  readily  in  the  wine,  leaves  no, 
taste,  and  is  preferable  to  milk,  because  it  dpes.ppt 
weaken  the  wine.  The  tannic  acid, unites  with  the  pure, 
glue,  forms  an  insoluble  compound  heavier  than  the 
wine,  which,  in  finely-divided  particles,  acts  as . a net, 
and  in  descending  draws  down  with  it  the  glycocoll,  ex- 
tractive matter,  &c.  If  the  isinglass  finds  no  tannic 
and  gallic  acids,  it  is  ineffectual,  and  the  want  must  be 
supplied  by  gall  nuts,  or  adding  some  of  the  pressed 
wine. 

In  the  purest  wine  there  is  some  mucous,  but  it  is  solu- 
ble ; its  presence  is  indicated  by  inspiration  when  tested 
with  perchloride  of  iron.  ■ 

The  difference  between  sophistication  and  improve- 
ment in  a wine  consists  in  this; — A wi  he  may  be  im- 
proved by  correcting  any  misproportioh  in  the  must 
before  fermentation,  by  adding  vegetal  substances  ctmb 
taining  the  requisite  ingredients,  but  substances  hot 'sub-  '• 
jected  to  fermentation  do  not  properly  merge  ihto  the 
wine. 

Wines  are  sophisticated  with  iris  root,  elder  blos- 
soms, lime  blossoms,  citron,  orange  peels,  bitter 
almonds,  skins  of  ripe  quinces;  black  currant,  tinctuTO 
of  cherries  and  plums.  Alum  is  sometimes  used,  *to' 
give  the  uninitiated  an  idea  that  there  i8  body  in  the 
wine,  because  it  lias  a shrivelling-up  effect,  but  a judge 
can  easily  tell  if  it  be  present. 

The  result  of  numerous  observations  in  Europe  have 
proved  that  the  earlier  the  blossoming  of  the  vine  the 
better  the  quality  of  the  product.  This  question  might 
with  advantage  be  inserted  with  others  in  the  Society’s 
papers. 

As  different  musts  have  varied  constituents,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  wrhy  the  winemaker  should  use  his 
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own  judgment  in  mixing  them,  instead  of  keeping  the 
must  of  any  particular  grape  by  itself  ; also  why  the 
pressed  wine  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  other 
wine,  and  how  they  should  be  mixed  at  discretion, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  winemaker.  A 
reference  to  the  different  chemical  combinations  and 
decompositions  I have  described  will  explain  this. 

To  enable  a wine  to  develope  its  beauties  with  age, 
and  to  attain  that  perfection  which  we  all  recognise 
when  we  meet  with , it,  there  must  be  cool  cellars — 
cayes,  if  possible.  It  must  never  be  let  alone  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  if  a little  newer  wine  be  added 
at  intervals,  the  elimination  of  the  ethers  will  be  more 
complete  : the  mnanthic  ether,  which  heightens  the 
vinous  flavour;  the  batyric  other,  which  in  sherry  gives 
the  peculiar  bouquet ; or  the  acetic  ether  of  the  clarets; 
the  acetate  of  amyl  Is  of  many  of  the  French  white 
wines ; and  several  other  compounds,  which  it  would 
serve  no  purpose  to  enumerate.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a person  should  have  well-seasoned  casks, 
which  will  not  absorb  the  elements  of  those  flavours, 
aromas,  and  bouquets. 


METROPOLITAN  DRAINAGE. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Her  Majesty’s  works  referred  to  Captain  Douglas 
Galton,  R.E.,  and' Messrs.  James  Simpson,  and  Thomas 
E.  Blackwell,  certain  questions  relating  to  the  Main 
Drainage  of  the  metropolis.  Those  gentlemen,  in  the 
course  of  their  inquiry,  deemed  it  necessary  to  secure 
the  assistance  bf  Dr.  Hofmann,  Chemist  to  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology,  and  Mr.  Henry  Witt,  assistant 
chemist  there,  in  making  the  chemical  investigations 
lately  connected  with  the  subject.  These  gentlemen  have 
made  their  report,  which  has  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  is  now  printed  as  one  of  the  Sessional  Papers. 
The  eXpCrinients  were  continued  over  a space  of  four 
months,  during-  which  the  influence  Of  the  sewage  On 
the  Thames  water,  the  composition  and  value  of  the 
sewage,  the  principal  methods  proposed  for  utilisation 
and  deodorisation  of  It,  and  the  treatment  of  sewage  in 
its  sanitary  aspects,  were  carefully  investigated.  The 
details  are  given  at  considerable  length,  with  all  the 
analytical  numbers  upon  which  the  results  are  based,  so 
that  any  one  interested  may  examine  and  interpret  for 
himself  the  foundations  of  the  statements  made.  The 
following  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  under  the  five 
heads,  as  suggested  in  the  original  letter  of  reference. 
The  authors  sum  up  the  principal  results  as  follows : — 

I. — Influence  of  the  Sewaoe  on  the  Composition 
of  the  Water  of  the.  Thames. 

(a.)  Owing  to  the  very  great  dilution  of  the  sewage  by 
the  water  of  the  Thames,  chemical  analysis  indicates  hut 
a -slight  differencein  the  composition  of  the  river  water 
before  and  after  pollution. 

( b .)  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  the 
influence  of  - the  sewage  scarcely  increases  the  quantity  of 
dissolved  organic  matter. 

(c.)  The  presence  of  sewage  perceptibly  raises  the  pro- 
portion of  mineral  constituents, and  especially  of  common 
salt. 

(</.)  The  amount  of  insoluble  organic  matter  which  is 
present  in  the  mud  suspended  in  the  river,  steadily  increases 
with  the  degree  of  contamination. 

.(«.)  The  offensive  character  of  the  river  water,  the 
disengagement  from  it  (especially  during  hot  weather) 
of  effluvia,  not  only  highly  offensive,  but  also  exceed- 
ingly prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  lying  along  the  river’s  banks,  is  chiefly  caused 
by  the  putt  ef action  of  the  organic  matter,  dissolved  and  in- 
soluble, which  is  diffused  through  the  wafer. 

(/. ) The  intensity  of  this  putrefactive  decomposition  which 
the  organic  matter  present  in  the  water  undergoes  within 
the  metropolitan  area,  arises  from  the  constant  supply  of 


putrescible  matter,  partly  by  the  influx  of  the  sewage,  hut 
more  especially  by  the  vast  accumulation  of  the  black 
sewage  mud  which  has  gradually  collected  in  the  bed  of 
the  river. 

II. — Mean  Composition  and  Agricultural  Value  of 
the  Sewage. 

(a.)  According  to  experiments  made  on  specimens 
which  represent  its  mean  composition,  the  London  sewage 
contains,  on  an  average,  102-8  grains  per  imperial  gallon 
of  total  solid  constituents,  of  which  72-1  grains  are 
mineral,  and  30-7  grains  organic  matter. 

(b.)  In  these  102-8  grains,  the  following  quantities  of 
substances  valuable  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  are 


present  : — 

Nitrogen  6-7 

Phosphoric  acid  1-8 

Potash 1-0 

Organic  matter  30-7 


Total 40-2 


(e.)  The  total  solid  matter,  when  entirely  separated 
from  the  water  with  which  it  is  diluted,  would  have  a 
money  value  of  £0  0s.  3d  .per  ton ; that  of  guano  being 
taken  at  £11. 

(d.)  Of  the  valuable  matter,  six-sevenths  are  present 
in  the  liquid  portion,  only  one-seventh  existing  in  the 
insoluble,  or  suspended  form. 

(e.)  From  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  these 
valuable  constituents  contained  in  a given  volume  of 
sewage,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  money  value  of  100 
tons  of  sewage , supposing  all  these  bodies  capable  of  sepa- 
ration, would  be  in  its  original  condition  17s.  7d.,  or  2d. 
per  ton ; and  that,  therefore,  the  whole  sewage  of  Lon- 
don is  worth  £3,796  per  diem,  or  £1,385,540 per  annum. 

(/.)  These  numbers  are,  to  a certain  extent,  confirmed 
by  the  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  solid  and  liquid 
excrements  of  the  whole  population  of  London. 

(g.)  The  foundation  of  this  calculation  is,  moreover, 
confirmed  by  the  analyses  of  a variety  of  specimens  of 
sewage,  made  on  different  occasions,  both  by  ourselves 
and  by  others. 

(/<.)  The  chemical  composition  of  the  sewage  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  also  that  of  Leicester,  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  the  London  sewage. 

III. — Utilisation  of  Sewage  for  Agricultural 
Purposes. 

Manufacture  of  a Manure  from  Sewage. 

The  following,  among  the  many  patented  processes 
for  the  manufacture  of  manures  from  sewage,  are  those 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Referees, 
were  specially  selected  for  examination,  viz  : — 

(A.)  Treatment  of  sewage  with  lime. 

(B.)  Treatment  of  sewage  with  a mixture  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  alumina,  and  charcoal  (Stothert  and  Gotto’s 
process). 

(C.)  Treatment  of  sewage  with  charcoal  (Jasper 
Rogers  and  Richard  Dover’s  processes) : 

1.  Filtration  of  sewage  through  charcoal. 

2.  Agitation  of  sewage  with  charcoal. 

We  were  also  directed  to  report  our  opinion  upon — 

(D.)  Treatment  of  sewage  with  a magnesian  salt  (Sir 
James  Murray’s  process). 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have 
arrived  under  this  head  : — 

(a.)  With  respect  to  process  (B.),  Messrs.  Stothert  and 
Gotto’s,  we  find  that  the  cost  of  the  materials  employed, 
irrespectively  of  working  expenses,  nearly  equals  the 
money  value  of  the  manure  produced;  whilst  in  process 
(C),  1.  Filtration  through  charcoal,  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials very  considerably  exceeds  the  money  value  of 
the  manure  obtained.  These  processes  cannot,  therefore, 
be  entertained,  if  the  object  he  to  manufacture  a manure 
as  a commercial  speculation. 

(b.)  The  magnesia  process  was  not  experimentally 
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examined : nevertheless,  our  researches  into  the  nature 
of  sewage,  together  with  the  knowledge  of  the  well-esta- 
blished chemical  properties  of  the  ammonio-magnesian 
phosphate,  especially  of  its  solubility  in  water  and  other 
menstrua,  enable  us  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  extreme 
dilution  of  the  sewage,  the  addition  to  it  of  a magnesian 
salt  would  produce  either  no  precipitate  of  the  ammonio- 
magnesian  phosphate  at  all,  or  only  of  a most  minute 
quantity;  so  that  the  manure  produced  by  this  process 
would  essentially  consist  of  the  suspended  matter  of  the 
sewage,  which  might  as  easily  be  collected  by  simple 
subsidence,  and  which  contains  only  one-seventh  of  the 
valuable  constituents  of  sewage. 

{e  ) With  reference  to  the  two  remaining  processes, 
viz.,  treatment  with  lime  (A.)  and  agitation  with  char- 
coal (C.  2.),  we  find,  from  our  experiments  made  on  a 
small  scale,  that  the  value  of  the  manure  produced  con- 
siderably exceeds  the  cost  of  the  materials  employed. 
However,  on  going  minutely  into  all  the  conditions  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  a manure  from  the  London 
sewage  by  tire  two  processes  above  mentioned,  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  offer  no  chance'  of  success  as 
commercial  speculations. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion  by  considerations, 
among  which  the  following  are  the  more  important : 

(1.)  In  estimating  the  commercial  prospects  of  a pro- 
cess, it  is  safer  to  rely  upon  the  results  obtained  in  a 
manufacturing  operation,  than  on  those  furnished  by 
experiments  on  a smaller  scale.  Now,  analysis  shows 
that  the  value  of  the  article  manufactured  at  the  works 
at  Leicester,  where  the  liming  process  is  used,  is  less 
than  one-half  of  the  value  which  experiment  assigns  to 
our  manure  obtained  on  a small  scale. 

(2.)  In  calculating  the  probable  expense  of  manufac- 
turing the  sewage  manure,  the  interest  of  the  capital  re- 
quired for  the  erection  of  works,  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
ducing and  the  commercial  expenditure,  we  have  had 
but  insufficient  data,  and  they  have  therefore  probably 
been  estimated  below  what  would  be  found  to  be  the  case 
in  practice  ; all  these  circumstances  prove  that  the  profit 
resulting  from  the  manufacture  of  sewage  manure  would 
be  reduced  to  a very  small  amount. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  manure  manufactured  by  either 
of  these  processes,  its  great  bulk,  containing  as  it  does 
but  a very  small  quantity  of  valuable  constituents  in  a 
very  large  mass  of  inert  matter,  increases  the  cost  of  car- 
riage and  spreading,  when  compared  with  that  of  guano, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  limit  its  application  to  a very 
small  area.  With  reference  to  the  liming  process,  for 
instance,  taking  the  value  of  the  Leicester  bricks  as  re- 
presenting the  average  value  of  the  lime  manure,  and 
starting  from  the  calculation  of  the  manufacturing  ex- 
penses chiefly  furnished  by  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Wick- 
steed,  the  patentee,  we  find  that  the  profit  on  a ton  of 
lime-manure  sold  at  the  works  would  be  5s.  3d.,  whilst 
at  a distance  of  only  two  miles  from  the  works  it  could 
not  realise  more  than  2s.  3d.  profit,  and  when  transported 
to  a distance  of  five  miles,  the  manure  would  have  to  be 
sold  at  a loss. 

IV. — Utilisation  with  Sewacib  in  a Liquid  State. 

Irrigation  with  Sewage. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  proposal  which  lias 
been  made  of  using  sewage  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation 
(an  application,  the  beneficial  and  advantageous  results 
of  which  are  established  beyond  a doubt),  it  is  necessary 
to  recollect  that  100  tons  of  London  sewage  contain 
2s.  2Jd.  worth  of  valuable  constituents  in  the  solid,  and 
15s.  4Jd.  worth  in  the  liquid  form ; and  that  in  order  to 
supply  a meadow  with  valuable  matters  corresponding  in 
quantity  to  those  contained  in  one  ton  of  guano,  it  is 
necessary  to  irrigate  with  1 ,200  tolls,  or  310,000  gallons 
of  sewage. 

A general  consideration  of  the  question  points  out  the 
great  expense  which  necessarily  must  attend  a regular 
distribution  in  this  way  of  the  enormous  quantities  of 


sewage  produced  annually  by  the  metropolis ; neverthe- 
less, there  are  too  many  elements  (engineering  and  agri- 
cultural) entering  into  the  question  to  enable  us,  as 
chemists,  to  pronounce  any  very  decided  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  application  of  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis 
in  tills  way  would,  or  would  not,  be  a remunerative 
commercial  speculation ; but,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
enabled  to  ascertain,  we  believe  that  the  proposal  of 
using  it  in  this  way  is  the  one  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  most  promising  ; and,  we  would  even  say,  the  only  one 
that  has  any  chance  of  success  as  a commercial  scheme  ; and 
wo  would  therefore  suggest  that,  in  devising  meqns  for 
removing  the  metropolitan  sewage,  theyi  should  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  giving  this  method  the  trial 
which  it  merits. 

V. — Consideration  of  the  Manufacture  of  Sewage 
Manure  from  a Sanitary  Point  of  View. 

The  several  processes  submitted  to  us  for  deodorising 
and  consolidating  sewage  into  a manure  (viz.,  {A.)  (By 
means  of  lime  ; (B.)  By  the  use  of  Stothert  and  Gotto’s 
mixture;  (C.  1.)  By  filtration  through  charcoal and, 
(C.  2.)  By  shaking  with  charcoal),  all  fulfil,  to  a certain 
extent , the  office  f or  which  they  were  proposed.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  found  that  these  several  processes  leave  a large 
quantity  of  putrescible  organic  matter  in  solution,  which,  es- 
pecially in  hot  weather , is  apt  to  undergo  decomposition,  and 
to  give  rise  to  the  generation  of  effluvia  of  the  most  offensive 
and  dangerous  character  ; and  we  believe  that  the  tirediioH 
of  works  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 
for  the  deodorisation  of  the  London  sewage,  might  prove 
very  prejudicial  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London  ; and  that,  in  the  event  of  the  establishment 
of  such  works,  the  fluid  run  off  from  the  sewage  deposit,  if 
discharged  into  the  Thames  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  might 
very  seriously  affect  the  river. 


FINANCIAL  RESULT  OF  THE  ART 
TREASURES  EXHIBITION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  guarantee  subscribers,  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  of  the  Exhibition  made  their  pre- 
liminary report  on  the  financial  results,  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  Exhibition  was  kept  open  during  142 
days,  of  which  two — on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  and 
the  public  visit  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen — were  reserved 
for  the  holders  of  two-guinea  season  tickets,  and  on  the 
remainder  the  public  were  admitted  by  payment  at  the 
doors. 

The  total  number  of  paying  visitors  reached  1,053,53S. 
The  season  ticket  holders  of  both  classes  availed  them- 
selves of  their  privileges  to  enjoy  282,377  visits,  making 
the  total  number  of  visitors  1,335,915. 

Up  to  the  public  close  of  the  Exhibition,  on  tho  17th 
of  October,  the  cash  receipts  from  all  sources  standing  to 
tho  credit  of  the  committee  may  be  stated  at  £98,500. 
The  total  expenditure  up  to  the  same  period,  and  the 
further  liabilities  which  are  definitely  known  to  the 
committee,  such  as  cost  of  police  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, insurance  of  all  kinds,  rents,  &c.,  amount  to 
£99,500.  The  still  further  outlay  to  be  incurred,  in- 
cludes all  tho  expenses  of  returning  the  contributions  to 
their  respective  owners. 

it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  would  be  impossible  at 
the  present  moment  to  give  anything  more  than  this 
approximate  statement.  To  meet  this  excess  of  expen- 
diture over  t He  cash  receipts,  there  remain  the  Exhibi- 
tion building  and  its  fittings. 

Some  time  since  the  committee  announced,  by  adver- 
tisement, that  they  were  prepared  to  receive  offers  for 
Hie  building  as  (it  stands.  This  advertisement  has  not 
called  forth  at  present  a single  reply. 

It  is  intended,  when  the  building  is  sold,  and  the  ex- 
pected surplus  realised,  that  the  guarantee  subscribers 
be  again  called  together  to  decido  upon  tho  appropriation 
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of  the  surplus,  in  such  a manner  as  may  worthily  com- 
memorate the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  of  1S57.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  stated,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Soulagcs  Collection,  that  the  terms  on  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  held  possession  of  it  were  these  : — 
that,  until  the  expiration  of  28  days  after  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition'  of  Art  Treasures,  the  corporation  of  Man- 
chester, or  any  .other  person  desirous  to  purchase  the  col- 
lection entire  for  purposes  of  permanent  public  exhibi- 
tion and  instruction  in  Manchester,  and  who  will  engage 
to  devote  it  to  such  and  no  other  purpose,  shall  have  the 
pre-emption  for  the  sum  of  £14,175.  And  in  the  event 
of  such  pre-emption  not  being  claimed  within  28  days, 
and  the  contract  of  purchase  not  being  signed,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Committee  of  her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council 
of  Education  shall  then  have  the  option  of  purchasing 
the  collection  entire  for  public  purposes  at  the  like  sum 
during  the  next  28  days.  If  hot  then  disposed  of,  then 
he  and  the  Manchester  managers  had  the  further  right 
to  purchase  it  between  them  in  equal  portions  at  any 
time  during  14  days.  If  the  whole  or  only  half  of  it  be 
purchased  within  that  time,  then  the  collection  or  re- 
maining half  should  be  sold  bv  auction  in  London  not 
later  than  June,  1858.  They  were  bound  by  the  15th 
of  November  to  offer  the  collection  to  government,  and 
it  was  desirable  that  in  the  mean  time  the  public  of 
Manchester  should  have  a further  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing it.  An  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  Institution,  by  which  two  rooms  would 
be  set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of  the  collection,  which 
would  shortly  be  displayed  there. 


NATURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS  OF 
CALIFORNIA. 

The  Times  correspondent  at  San  Francisco,  in  his 
letter  dated  20th  September,  says  : — 

“ The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  have  got  up  a Me- 
chanics’ Fair — a sort  of  Crystal  Palace  in  miniature  — 
which  displays  an  array  of  articles  in  the  departments  of 
the  material  arts  and  mechanics,  highly  creditable  to 
the  skill  and  industry  of  the  working  classes,  and  to  the 
spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  people  of  the  State  generally. 

“Specimens  of  native  wines,  brandies,  and  other 
spirituous  drinks ; medicines  extracted  from  native  herbs; 
sugar  from  beet-root,  grown  in  a neighbouring  valley ; 
perfumeries  distilled  from  native  flowers ; soaps  ; brushes 
from  Californian  bristles;  brooms  from  native  reeds; 
paper  from  bulrushes ; quartz-crushing  machines,  in  va- 
riety enough  to  enable  the  most  extravagant  gold-hunter 
to  realise  his  dreams  of  wealth  ; billiard  tables  of  great 
beauty  and  accuracy,  said  to  be  equal  to  ‘ Thurston’s  best ;’ 
pianos  of  good  tone,  as  is  professed  by  their  makers,  and 
•of  exquisite  workmanship  and  tasteful  form,  as  is  ap- 
parent to  all ; furniture  made  in  San  Francisco,  equal  in 
material,  design,  and  finish  to  the  best  modern  work- 
manship of  London  and  Paris,  and  (what  is.  of  more  con- 
sequence to  buyers)  offered  at  prices  cheaper  than  good 
rosewood  articles  can  be  imported;  agricultural  imple- 
ments, which  from  their  variety  and  novelty  of  design, 
should  make  the  very  desert  produce  abundance, — these 
are  a few  of  the  vast  number  of  articles  of  utility  in  the 
.fair.  As  for  the  cereals,  seeds,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
the  first  two  are  so  prolific,  and  the  latter  two  of  so  pro- 
digious a size,  that  if  1 were  to  give  their  products  and 
dimensions  in  weight  and  measurement,  my  statement 
would  be  doubted.  It  is  only  a rich,  deep,  virgin  soil, 
assisted  by  a most  genial  climate,  that  produces  such 
monstrous  vegetables  and  such  gigantic  corn-stalks  and 
seeds  as  are  to  be  seen  here,  and  I know  of  no  other 
country  which  possesses  a soil  and  climate  equal  to  ours. 
’The  specimens  of  minerals  are  very  numerous,  very 
curious,  and  many  of  them  very  beautiful  and  valuable. 

“ The  exhibition  of  so  large  and  varied  a collection  of 
native  articles  which  enter  into  the  general  consumption 


of  the  country,  got  together  on  a short  notice,  in  a State 
yet  in  infancy,  gives  rise  to  important  reflections. 

“Hitherto  we  have  been  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  our  supplies  of  every  kind.  What  we  ate, 
drank,  and  wore  we  were  obliged  to  import,  and  to  pay 
fabulous  prices  for.  Living  on  a desert  sandy  beach  in 
1849,  prices  were  regulated  by  caprice,  and  ordinary 
comforts  were  only  obtained  by  a waste  of  money.  Even 
our  staple  product,  gold,  which  we  were  accustomed  to 
look  upon  as  the  means  of  supplying  all  human  wants, 
tliil  not  serve  us,  for  we  wore  obliged  to  export  it,  to  re- 
ceive back  coin  from  the  United  States  and  from  the 
countries  of  the  old  world,  to  serve  us  as  a circulating 
medium,  for.  after  a year  or  two’s  use,  gold-dust  was 
found  too  inconvenient  to  be  continued  in  that  capacity. 
How  great  a change  the  few  short  years  of  our  existence 
as  a nation  have  produced,  was  striking  illustrated  by 
the  secretary  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  fair. 

“ I should  like  to  cull  a few.  facts  from  this  very  in- 
teresting, practical,  and  sensible  document,  written  by  a 
carpenter  of  San  Fransisco — a composition  which,  I fear, 
few  of  his  class  in  life  in  any  other  country  could  pro- 
duce, and  which  I take  to  be  a striking  exemplification 
of  the  benefits  of  a system  of  universal  education,  regard- 
less of  creed,  established  among. a people.. 

“ Passing  by  his  agricultural  statistics  simply  with  the 
remark  that  while,  in  1850,  we  had  to  import  the  food 
necessary  to  support  life,  we  now  export  grain  and  flour 
to  an  extent  that  saves  the  country  10,000,000  dols.,  to 

12.000. 000  dols.  at  the  low  prices  now  obtained,  but  which, 
at  the  high  rates  which  ruled  at  the  periods  when  we 
were  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies,  would  have  cost 

20.000. 000  dols.  a-year, — 1 will  notice  a few  of  the  facts 
which  show  the  progress  of  native  manufactures : — Sugars 
and  syrups,  which  were  imported  to  the  value  of  several 
millions  of  dollars,  are  now  manufactured  in  the  country, 
and  the  facilities  of  obtaining  the  raw  sugars  from  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Pacific,  China,  and  other  Eastern 
countries,  are  such  as  to  enable  the  sugar  refiners  to  under- 
sell the  importers  of  refined  sugars  ; while  the  successful 
experiments  which  have  lately  been  made  in  the  culture 
of  the  sugar-cane  in  California  justify  the  expectation 
that  the  soil  of  this  State  will  produce  sufficient  of  the 
raw  material  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  country. 
The  rope  heretofore  consumed  has  cost  from  800,000  dols. 
to  400,000  dols.  annually.  A cordage  factory  now  sup- 
plies our  wants  in  that  line  at  cheaper  rates  than  it  can 
be  imported,  our  facilities  of  obtaining  the  raw  material 
from  Manilla  enabling  the  manufacturers  here  to  under- 
sell the  Atlantic  and  European  importer.  There  are  30 
tanneries  in  operation,  making  leather  used  for  harness, 
mill  straps,  and  personal  use,  although  a vast  quantity 
of  hides  are  exported  to  the  Atlantic  States.  Fourteen 
foundries  and  a great  many  machine  shops  supply  the 
country  with  steam  engines,  boilers,  quartz-crushing 
machines,  and  a variety  of  iron  and  steel  work  of  good 
quality  and  construction  at  comparatively  low  prices. 
Steamboats  and  sailing  vessels  arc  continually  being  built 
for  the  inland  navigation  and  coast  trade.  Agricultural 
implements  and  carriages  of  all  sorts  are  made  ; and,  to 
descend  to  small  but  necessary  articles,  fancy  soaps  and 
perfumes,  which  till  last  year  took  600,000  dols.  a-year 
away  to  pa}^  to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  are  now  made 
on  the  spot,  and  promise  to  render  us  independent  of  im- 
portation. 

“Lumber,  which  we  formerly  received  from  the 
Eastern  States  and  Chili,  is  now  largely  exported,  besides 
supplying  home  wants,  and  at  this  moment  sleepers  to 
the  amount  of  3,000,000  of  feet  are  being  sent  to  Chili 
for  the  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  railroad. 

* ( * , * , * * * 

The  reduction  of  imports  accounts  for  the  falling  off 
in  the  export  of  gold,  which  has  ignorantly  been  attri- 
buted to  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines — a fallacy  which 
ill-informed  writers  abroad  had  fallen  into. 

* * * * + * 
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On  the  31st  ult.  the  first  government  mail  arrived 
from  the  Atlantic  across  the  continent  to  San  Diego  in 
the  southern  portion  of  California.  The  trip  was  not 
quite  successful,  owing  to  the  knocking  up  of  the  animals. 
It  took  34  days  to  make  the  trip.  When  the  arrange- 
ments are  perfected  it  will  be  accomplished  in  23  days. 
The  mail  riders  report  a large  emigration  to  be  on  the 
way  by  this,  the  southern,  route  to  California.  The 
American  Government  is  digging  wells  in  the  desert  and 
improving  the  road  for  the  benefit  of  the  western  emi- 
grants, who  have  so  great  an  aversion  to  a sea  voyage 
that  they  prefer  spending  a year  on  the  road  to  coming 
by  way  of  Panama  in  five  or  six  weeks’  time.  We  look 
for  a great  emigration  across  the  plains  this  year. 

# * * * * * 

“Mining  operations,  both  in  quartz  and  in  placer  dig- 
ging, are  carried  on  with  as  much  zeal  as  ever.  Now  that 
the  water  has  failed  in  such  districts  as  are  not  artificially 
supplied  by  canals,  much  work  is  being  done  in  the  beds 
of  rivers  while  the  streams  are  low,  and  in  many  instances 
the  streams  have  been  turned  out  of  their  natural  chan- 
nels so  as  to  lay  bare  the  beds,  which  are  then  dug ; and 
in  many  instances  these  prove  very  rich  in  deposits  of 
coarse  gold.  Artificial  canals  are  much  on  the  increase 
— still  much  wanted,  and  are  good  paying  concerns  when 
well  and  honestly  managed,  but  rather  hazardous  as  in- 
vestments to  non-residents.” 


FREE  LIBRARIES. 

Free  Libraries  have  been  established  in  the  following 
places : — 


1.  Aberdeen. 

12.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

2,  Birkenhead. 

13.  Norwich. 

8.  Bolton. 

! 14.  Oxford, 

4.  Cambridge. 

j 15.  Preston. 

5.  Hertford, 

16.  St.  Helen’s. 

G.  Kidderminster. 

17.  Salford. 

7.  Leamington. 

18,  Sheffield. 

8.  Lichfield. 

19,  Warrington. 

9.  Liverpool. 

20.  Westminster. 

10.  Lyme  Regis, 

21.  Winchester. 

1 1 . Manchester. 

22.  The  following  places 
to  establish  Free  Libraries, 
Birmingham. 
Cheltenham. 

Exeter. 

Haslingden. 


have  rejected  the  proposition 
viz. : — 

Hull. 

Islington  (London). 
London  (City). 

St.  Marvlebone  ( London ) . 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

During  the  week  ending  31st  October,  1837,  the 
visitors  have  been  as  follows: — On  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Saturday  (free  days),  3,808;  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day (free evenings),  5,042.  On  the  three  students’  days 
(admission  to  the  public  Gd.),  579.  One  students’ even- 
ing, Wednesday,  206.  Total,  9,635. 


Jjoiite  Corospniittrce. 


ARSENIC  IN  PAPER-HANGINGS. 

Sir, — The  remarks  of  Dr.  Taylor,  quoted  in  a recent 
number  of  the  Journal,  reminded  me  of  a circumstance 
which  occurred  some  'months  ago. 

A young  man  who  was  engaged  in  papering  my  house 
looking  very  ill  one  day,  1 inquired  the  cause,  and  was 
told  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  putting  up  “ the  green 
papers.”  He  said  that  whenever  he  put  up  papers  of  that 
colour,  his  nose  and  eyes  became  inflamed  ; his  nose  often 
bled  profusely,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  day’s  work 


he  frequently  became  so  side  and  giddy  that  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  standing  on  his  ladder.  The  night 
before  this  conversation,  he  had  been  obliged  to  ask  one 
of  his  friends  to  help  him  home,  not  being  able  to  walk 
alone.  In  one  or  two  cases  previously,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  give  up  work  for  two  or  three  days. 

The  man  was  of  course  poisoned  by  the  arsenic  in  the 
colouring  matter.  His  fellow-workmen  are  affected  by 
the  same  symptoms. 

I sincerely  hope  that  the  skill  of  our  chemists  will 
discover  some  safer  basis  for  green  colouring,  and  that 
the  use  of  this  deadly  poison  will  be  prohibited. 

I am,  &c., 

WILLIAM  BLAKE,  M.A. 

Grammar  Scliool,  Penrith,  Oct.  2S,  1S57. 


STUDY  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Sir, — On  looking  over  in  the  Journal  the  reports  On  the . 
Society’s  last  Examinations,  I have  been  sorry  to  see 
how  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  human  phy- 
siology. The  Society  most  properly  introduces, the  sub- 
ject into  its  programme,  but,  if  I mistake  not,  one  soli- 
tary candidate  only  presented  himself  to  the  Examiners, 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  I am  anxious  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Uouh(M"T6"lImTmpdrtance -of  some  steps 
being  taken  to  promote  a more  general  study  of  this 
subject.  It  is  one  whioh  is  essehtiallyipijaclloal;  and  bears 
directly  upon  the  affairs  of  every-day  life.  All  are  in- 
terested in  it,  whatever  be  their  yank, -though  I fear  that  the 
neglect  of  tills  study  is  not  confined  to  what  are  com- 
monly termed  the  uneducated  classes.  At  the  Meeting 
of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 
held  lately  at  Birmingham,  it  was  well  observed  dUriflg’tlhe 
sitting  of  the  Public  Health  Section,  that  until  the  study 
of  these  matters  is  made  more  general,  it  is  vain  to  hope ' 
for  any  satisfactory  progress  in  tlidsc' measures  Of  sahi- 
tary  reform  which  the  labours  and  researches  of  en- 
lightened men  are  developing  for  our  benefit.  It  is  not 
the  poor  alone  who  are  insensible  to  their  importance, 
our  legislators  are  scarcely  more  enlightened,  So  long 
ago  as  1853  the  advantage  of  making  these  thihgs 
a part  of  the  education  of  the  young  was  pointed  out  in 
a statement  signed  by  upwards  of  sixty  leading  medical 
men  and  professors  in  the  medical  schools  of  London. 
The  statement  runs  thus:— 

Medical  Ofinion  on  tiie  Importance  of  .Teaching 

Physiology  and  the  Laws  of  Healtii  i>i  Common 

Schools. 

“ Our  opinion  having  been  requested  as  to  fjie  advan- 
tage of  making  the  elements  of  human  physiology,  or  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  apart  of  the 
education  of  youth,  we  the  undersigned  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  giving  it  strongly  in  the  affirmative.  We  are 
satisfied  that  much  of  the  sickness,  from  which  the,  work- 
ing classes  at  present  suffer  might  be  avoided  ; and  we 
know  that  the  best-directed  efforts  to  benefit  them  by 
medical  treatment  are  often  greatly  impeded,  and  some- 
times entirely  frustrated,  by  their  ignorance  and  their 
neglect  of  the  conditions  upon  which  health  necessarily 
depends.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
greatly  tend  to  prevent  sickness  and  to.  promote  sound- 
ness of  body  and  mind  were  the  elements  of  physiology, 
in  its  application  to  the  preservation  of  health,  made  a 
part  of  general  education  ; and  we  are  convinced  that 
such  instruction  may  be  rendered  most  interesting  to  the 
young,  and  may  be  communicated  to  them  with  the 
utmost  facility  and  propriety  in  the  ordinary  schools,  by 
properly  instructed  schoolmasters.” 

It  was,  I believe,  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Privy  Council,  but  I am  not  aware  that 
any  steps  were  taken  in  consequence. 

In  America  the  subject  has  already  been  taken  up. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  general  laws  re- 
lating to  public  instruction,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1850 : — 
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“ Chapter  229,  entitled  An  Act  requiring  physiology 
and  Hy-giene  to  be  tailght  in  the  Public  Schools.” 

, “ Spey,  1;  Physiology  and  Hygiene  shall  hereafter 
Be  taught  in  all  the  Public  Schools  of  this  Common- 
wealth, in  all  casqs  ,in  which  the  School  Committee  shall 
deem,  i t expedient . 

“ Sect.  2.  All  School  Teachers  shall  hereafter  be  ex- 
amined in  their  knowledge  of  the  Elementary  Principles 
of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  their  ability  to  give 
instruction  in  the  same. 

“ Sect.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the 
first  day  of  October,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-one,”  ( April  2-1,  18f0.) 

It  appears  to  some  to  be  peculiarly*  the  province  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  whilst  promoting  education  among  the 
students  of  Mechanics’  Institutions,  to  endeavour  to  give 
a practical  turn  to  their  studies^  and  to  foster  not  inereiy 
a love  of  abstract  science,  but  a knowlege  of  those  appli- 
cations:^' it  which  may:  be  found  valuable  to  every  one 
in  his  daily  avocations,  and  may  promote  his  health, 
comfort,  and  material  well-being. 

I am,  &c., 

MATHEMATICUS. 


gr0mMwj3  of  Institutions. 


Bradford,  Wilts. — -lu  the  report  of  the  Literary  In- 
stitution, presented  to  the  Fifth  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing, held  at  the  Town-hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  Oct., 
when  W.  Gee,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair,  the  Committee 
congratulate  the  members  upon  the  progress  it  has  made 
during  the  past.y*ear,  in  many  respects  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  history  of  the  Society,  both  as  regards  the 
increase  of  subscriptions,  and  the  move  general  feeling  of 
interest  excited  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in 
favour  of  its  success.  The  number  of  subscribing  mem- 
bers during  the  past  y*ear,  ending  Aug.  31,  is  152;  the 
total  revenue  from  subscriptions  and  donations,  amounts 
to  £86  13s.  3d,,  of  which  £71  is  from  annual  subscri- 
bers, £7  18s.  9d,  from  half-yearly*,  quarterly,  and  monthly 
subscribers  ; and  £7  1-ls.  fid.  from  donations.  The  Com- 
mittee, in  acknowledging  the  obligations  of  the  Society 
for  the  valuable  and  instructive  lectures  delivered  in  the 
Town-hall  during  the  past  winter,  record,  with 
pleasure,  the  renewed  interest  of  the  members  in 
this  • department,  indicated  by  their  largely  increased 
attendance.  The  library  has  been  increased  by  dona- 
tions of  books  fromvarious  members,  and  now  numbers 
682  volumes.  The  circulation  of  books  amounts  to  1,910 
volumes'. 

Hanley,  Staffordshire. — W.  H.  Russell,  Esq.,' 
LL.D.,  late  the  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times  in 
the-  Crimea, -delivered, —ill  Connection  with  the  Pottery 
Mechanics’  Institution,— his  Personal  Narrative  of  tire 
late  War  with  Russia,  at  the  ToWTi-hall,  Hanley,  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  Oct  . 29.  The  Mayor,  John  llidg- 
way,  Esq.,  presided,  arid  the  room  was  well  filled.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  address,  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Russell  was  carried  by*  acclamation. 

Loughborough.  — The  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society*,  states  that  during 
the  past  year  18  members  have  joined  the  Society*,  the 
present  number  being  159.  Some  years  ago  the  Society 
held  an  interesting  conversazione,  at  which  the  attrac- 
tions of  social  intercourse  were  enhanced  by*  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a few  antiquities  and  articles  of  vertu.  Early 
last  session  The  committee  proposed  a repetition  of  this1 
entertainment ; but  the  idea  expanded,  under  discussion, 
into  a more  ambitious  design,  resulting  in  an  exhibi- 
tion. The  complete  success  of  this  undertaking,  must  be 
attributed  in  a great  measure  to  the  unreserved  liberality 
with  which  it  was  generally  met.  In  consequence,  there 


were  but  few  objects  of  interest  in  tile  district  of  which 
the  exhibition  did  not  become  the  temporary  repository; 
The  committee  especially  mention  the  prompt  firiCohragt;- 
ment  and  extensive  contributions  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Sitwell,  and  of  C.  W.  Packe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  President  of 
the  Society.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the 
Leicester  Museum,  the  Society*  of  Arts,  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  contributors,  The  exhibition  w*as  opened  by  a 
soiree',  which  proved  so  successful,  that  a second  and  a 
third  were  held.  At  these  meetings,  short  addresses  on 
various  subjects  were  delivered  by  J.  F.  Holllngs,  Esq.; 
T.  R.  Potter,  Esq.,  Revs.  H.  Fearon,  T.  S.  Millington, 
T.  White,  W.  Bailey*,  T.  A.  Smith,  Dr.  Eddowes, 
Messrs.  B.  W.  Brown,  C.  F.  Powell,  Beattie,  Hughes-, 
Spanton,  and  other  gentlemen,  Thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  Cramer  for  his  able  musical  assistance.  The  finan- 
cial results  have  been  most  satisfactory*.  After  paying 
all  expenses,  a surplus  was  left  of  about  £25.  The  ex- 
hibition included' paintings  by  the  old  masters,  original 
portraits,  the,  works  of  modern  pailiters,  tts  Well  as  of 
amateurs  and  native  artists  ; drawings  in  Water  colours, 
and  pen  and  ink ; chromo-lithographs,  photographs  and 
specimens  of  photogalvanography*,  and  nature  printing  j 
■engravings,  lithographs,  statuary,  bronzes,  and  articles 
of  vertu,  as  well  as  flowers  in  wax  arid  shells.  There 
were  various  objects  illustrating  the  Sciences  of  geology, 
botany,  and  natural  history;  philosophical  instruments, 
and  working  models  of-maehinery1, : -In  the  industrial 
department,  were  included  local  and  other  manufactures; 
numerous  antiquities,  relics  of  the  late  war,  and  miscel- 
laneous curiosities  were  also  shown.  The  committee 
congratulate  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  , on  the  riches 
of  art  and  science  congregated  around  them,  and  on  the 
manifest  interest  and  delight  felt  by*  all  classes  in  such 
objects.  They  also  refer  with  great  pleasure  to  the  large 
number  of  articles  sent  to  the  exhibition,  which  were 
the  productions  of  native  talent  and  native  industry. 
To  foster  and  develope  the  local  resources  of  the  town 
was  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  exhibition;  and 
they  cannot  but  feel  how  decided  has  been  its  success  in 
this  particular.  The  following  lectures  have  been  de- 
livered since  the  last  report.  Dr.  Bernays,  “ The  Nature 
and  Properties  of  Common  Salt;”  Mr.  W.  Williamson, 
“Fire,  its  History*  and  Theology,  the  Salamander;” 
Rev*.  T.  C.  Holland,  “ The  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and 
Botany  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Loughborough;”  Rev. 
T.  White,  M.A.,  “ Festns — A Poem,  by*  P.  J.  Bailey 
Geo.  Dawson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  “ George  Fox;”  Dr.  G.  Ivin- 
kel,  “ Mediaeval  Art ;”  Rev.  W.  Bailey,  “ British  India 
Mr.  J.  Beattie,  “ Light  and  the  Chemistry  of  Photo- 
graphy;”  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  I .R.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S., 
M.B.M.S.,  &c.,  “ The  Interest  attached  to  the  Study  of 
Natural  History;”  Rev.  W.  Ax  ford,  “ Scenes  in  a Gipsy 
Camp.”  On  Tuesday,  the  20th  October,  a meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held  in  the  Town-hall.  The  llev.  T. 
White,  M.A  , read  a paper  on  “ The  Influence  of  Chris- 
tianity’ on  the  Law  of  Nations.”  He  w*as  followed  by 
Mr.  Spanton,  who  spoke  upon  the  connexion  of  the 
•Society*  with  the  Sficicty  of  Arts,  and  on  the;  defections 
of  the  present  system  of  education.  The  Rev.  T.  A. 
Smith,  M.A.,  occupied  the  chair.  


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Tues.  Syro-Egyptian,  7* . “ On  the  Locality  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Ghiza,  illustrated  by  (he  panoramic  view  taten  out  of  the 
great  Prussian  Work,”  hy  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  llonomi. 
Civil  Engineers,  8.  Mr.  Alexander  IVright,  Aisoa.tnst-.C  E-, 
“ On  Lighting  Mines  by  Gas,” 

Med.  and  Chirurg.,  Si. 

Zoological,  9. 

Wed.  Microscopical,  8. 

Fni.  Astronomical,  8. 

SAT.  Medical,  8. 
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PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[j From  Gazette , October  30.] 

Dated  1st  September,  1857. 

2288.  John  George  Taylor,  Glasgow— Improvements  in  the  construc  - 
tion and  alteration  of  doors,  shutters,  blinds,  and  other  clo- 
sures to  buildings  and  erections  so  as  to  allow  of  their  illu- 
mination, which  improvements  are  also^  applicable  to 
omnibuses  and  other  vehicles,  and  to  clock-dials,  lamps,  and 
postal  pillars. 

Dated  3rd  October , 1857. 

2536.  John  Dyson,  Edwin  Wilkinson  Shirt,  and  Henry  Shirt,  Tinsley 
Works,  near  Sheffield— improved  straps  or  driving  bands 
for  machinery. 

Dated  1 2th  October , D57. 

2610.  Prodromes  B.  Kyishogloo,  Constantinople— Improvements  in 
obtaining  and  applying  motive  power. 

Dated  13 th  October , 1357. 

2612.  William  Brookes,  73,  Chancery-lane— Improvements  in  comb- 

ing wool  and  other  fibres.  (A  communication.) 

2614.  Charles  Cofi’ey  Alger,  Ncwburg,  county  of  Orange,  U.S.— An 

improved  furnace  for  smelting  iron. 

2615.  Edward  Deane,  Arthur-street,  London-bridge— 4n  improved 

weapon  to  be  used  either  as  a sword  or  as  a pistol,  or  both. 

2616.  Thomas  Bell,  PJaistow,  Essex— Improvements -in  the- manu- 

facture of  alkaline  salts, 

2618.  Meliton  Martin,  Madrid— Improved  apparatus  for  retarding 
and  stopping  railway  carriages. 

2620.  James  Yates,  Little  ' Bolton,  Lancashire— Improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  used  in  preparing  and  spinning 
fibrous  materials. 

Dated  14 tk  October , 1857. 

2624.  Adolphe  Barthelemy  EUcna,  Paris— A new  mechanical  means 
of  rocking  cradles. 

2626.  John  Henry  Johnson,  47,  Lincoln’s-inu-fields— Improvements 
in  producing  figured  paper  to  he  used  in  teaching  writing  and 
drawing.  ( A communication.) 

2628.  Frederick  Hale  Holmes,  Blackwall— Improvements  in  magneto- 
electric machines. 

2630.  Thomas  Itestell,  New  Kent-road— Improvements  in  breech - 
loading  fire  arms,  in  projectiles,  and  in  cartridges  for  bi'ccch- 
loading  arms. 

2632.  John  Croft  Plomley,  Maidstone— An  improved  method  of 
drying  malt,  hops,  and  other  produce. 

Dated  15  th  October , 1857. 

2634.  Edward  Wilkins,  Walworth— Improvements  in  frames  for  hois 

ticultural  and  vegetative  purposes. 

2635.  William  Ashby  Rookc,  New  Brentford— Using  and  employing 

dextrine  in  the  making  and  sizing  of  paper. 

2636.  Charles  Reeves,  Birmingham — An  improvement  or  improve- 

ments in  the  manufacture  of  swords,  matchcts,  and  knives. 

2638.  Frederick  Priestley,  Berners  -.street*  Oxford-street— Improve- 

ments in  signal  instruments  or  apparatus  for  making  or 
transmitting  electric  telegraphic  signals. 

2639.  Thomas  Richardson,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Manning 

Prentice,  Stowmarket— Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  salts  and  preparations  of  phosphoric  acid. 

2640.  William  Brown  Hopper,  Camberwell— Improvements  in  float- 

ing docks. 

2642.  Joseph  Gibbs,  Abingdon -street,  Westminster— A method  of 
treating  phormium  tenax,  in  order  to  render  it  fit  for  the 
manufacture  of  pulp. 

2613.  Paul  Heilmann,  Mulhouse-town,  France— Certain  improve- 

ments in  spinning  silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances. 

2644.  Charles  Walker,  New  Lanark,  N.B.— Improvements  in  at- 

mospheric railways. 

2645.  Charles  Walker,  New  Lanark,  N.B.— Improvements  in  the 

manufacture  of  manure  from  sewerage  or  drainage  matters. 

2646.  George  Scarr  and  James  Pollard,  Burnley,  Lancashire— Cer- 

tain improvements  in  power  looms  for  weaving. 

2617.  Richard  Wright,  Brighton— Improvements  in  the  application 

of  certain  fluid  and  other  matters  to  heating  purposes,  and 
in  apparatus  for  the  same. 

Dated  16 th  October , 1857. 

2G19.  John  Wright,  New  George- street,  Sheffield— Improvements  in 
preparing  or  treating  strips  of  steel  for  hardening  and  tem- 
pering. 

2650.  Ward  Holroyd,  Halifax,  and  Samuel  Smith,  Shipley,  near 

Bradford,  Yorkshire— Improvements  in  looms  for  weaving. 

2651.  Julian  Bernard,  the  Albany,  Piccadilly— Certain  improvements 

in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  boots  and  shoos,  or 
other  coverings  for  the  feet,  and  in  machinery,  apparatus, 
and  materials  to  be  employed  in  such  manufacture. 

2652.  Lucien  Arbcl,  Rive  do  Gicr,  France— Certain  improvemchts  in 

manufacturing  wheels  for  carriages  on  railways. 


2653. 

2654. 


2655. 

2656. 


2657. 

2658. 


2659. 

2660. 


2662. 

2663. 

2665. 

2667. 


2671. 

2673. 

2675. 

2677. 

2679. 

2681. 

2683. 


Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fleet-street— An  apparatus 
for  /scoring  games  and  points  at  games.  (A,  cmpiwiiiication. ) 
JaineJ  Chadwick,. Casfleton  Print  ,Worlji,  ncjir  &&lidale — 
Improvements  in  rollers  or -cylinders  for  printing  or  staining 
the  surfaces  of  wovenVabrics,  yarns,  paper,  and  other  mate- 
rials.- 

Dated  11th  Oc(of>cr,  185 7>  Y,  > 

Thomas  Holt,  Little  Boltbn,  Lancashire—  Improvements  in 
looms. 

Richard  John  Badge, "Newton  Heath,  near  Manchester — An 
improved  mode  or  method  of'  securing;  railway  chairs  to  the 
sleepers. 

Joseph  Bentley,  Liverpool— Improvements  In  firo  arms. 
Edward  Humphrys,  Deptford  — Improvements  in  engines 
worked  by  steam  or  vapour.  i*  *1:1.1  UT ill 

James  Eastwood,  Derby — An  improvement  in,  working  the 
valves  of  steam  hammers  by  a direct  Self-acting  motion. 
Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166,  Fle^t-street— Improvements 
in  forming  the  joints  of  pipes,  for  conveying  water,  gas,  and 
o th er  fluids . - { A* commtmteatTdff 7) 

Thomas  Massey,  4,  Birch  in- lane,  ami  Thomas  Savage,  19, 
Sqley-  terqico,  PcntonvUle— ImpiibYeinerits  in  sounding  ma- 
chines. - . 

William  Osborne,  5,  Bow  (^h^r^iyard,;  Cbeapsidfcfr^- Improve  - 
ments  in  ladies^  petticoats,  under  skirts,  and  dresses,  o 
Leon  Lewenbprg,  Now  York— Improvements  in  railway  alarms 
and  marine  alarms  or  fog  signals. 

Dated  19th  October,.  185 7.  , v , , , 

John  James.  Sieber,  5>  Baring^StrOet,  New  Ndrth-rdad— Im- 
provements in  power  looms.  (A  communication.) 

Victor  Pean,  39,  Rue  de  ITichiqbief,  Tarts— 1 Improvements  in 
protec  ing  the  walls,  ceilings,  wainscots,  and  other  parts  of 
buildings  from  humidity. 

Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  166, Fleet-street— Improvements 
in  produced  figured  fabrics  in  which  the'  design  is  applied  by 
printing.  (A  communication.)  , 

Michael  Henry,  77,  Fleet-street— Improved  machinery  for 
unmaking  rope  or  cordage.  (A  communication.) 

Edward  Cockey,  Henry  Cockey,  and  Francis  Christopher 
Cockey,  Frome  Iron  Foundry,  Somerset— Improvements  in 
regulating  the  flow  of  fluids. 

William  Bentham,  Halifax,  Yorkshire— Improvements  in  har- 
moniums and  other  similar  reed  instruments; 

David  Patridge,  Tavistock-plaCe,  Plumstead-common,  Wool- 
wich— Improvements  in  shaft,  bearings. 

Dated  20 th  October,  * 857.  k . AT/" 

Edward  Briggs,  Castleton  Mills’,  near  Rochdale— An  improved 
manufacture  of  printed  piled  fiibricv  ;\>  oAV'.iNU'.  O 

George  Horatio  Smith,  Norfolk -street,  Strand— An  improved 
governor  or  regulator  for  steam  and  other  engines. 

John  Henry  Johnson,  4 7,  Lincoln’s-inh-fields — Improvements 
in  Jacquard  machines,  and  in  the  cards  employed  therein. 
(A  communication.) 
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1238. 

1241. 

1256. 

1258. 

1281. 

1493. 

1639. 

1703. 

1795. 

1280. 

1831. 

1872. 

1880. 

1902. 

1948. 

1989. 


October  29 th. 

Henry  Levy. 

Joseph  Davy  and  William 
Bentley. 

John  Leslie. 

John  Thomas  Way. 

Matthew  Semple. 

Robert  Low  and  William 
Press. 

James  Robertson. 

Thomas  Ward. 

John  Bourne. 

Henry  Gilbce. 

Joseph  Nick  less.' 

William  Munt. 

Frederick  Bousfichl. 

Nicholas  Marshall  Cum- 
mins. 

William  Edward  Newton. 

Augustus  Dacre  Lacy,  and 
William  Collett  Ilomcr- 
sham. 


1265. 

127-0. 

1274. 

1275. 
1280. 
1288: 
1294. 

1296. 

1308. 

1318. 

1326. 

1360. 

1372. 

1414. 

1476. 

1498. 

1530. 


James  Ronald. 

November  3rd. 

John  Talbot  Pitman, 
IVilljam  Wilkins.  • . 
Johann  Philippe  Beck  or. 
George  Kennedy  Geyelin. 
Henry  Hogarth. 

Herbert  Mack  worth. 
Charles  TilMon  Bright  and 
Charles  De  Bergnet 0^) 
Louis  Charles  Dollcans. 
George  Hcppell. 

James  John  Myers. 

Samuel  IJallett'. 

William  Ashby. 

William  Hartley  King. 
Abel  Foulkos. 

J oil  n Earn  sh  aw.  j un  y . 
Virginia  BacquoViilc- Pie- 
ters. 

John  James  and  William 
Dnykiu  GrimshaW. 


Patents  on  which  the  Stamp  Duty  of  £50  has  been  Paid. 
2373. 


October  26///. 

2289.  Auguste  Edouard  Loradoux 
Bcllfovd. 

2301.  Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
October  29///.. 

2305.  John  Coope  lladdan. 

2308.  Robert  Stirling  Ncwall. 


Paul  Prctsch. 

October  30///. 

2302.  Oliver  Maggs. 

2310.  Thos.  Frederick  Tycrman. 
October  3hs7. 

2320.  James  ajid  William  Brad- 
shaw. 
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Bute  of 
Registration. 

Title. 

Proprietors*  Narne. 

• -fU-  J - Jl-  ‘ 

Address. 

1323 

Nov.  1. 

( A Stud  or  Fastening  for  Buttons,") 
< Brooches,  Studs,  and  other  similar  > 

Claudo  Louia  Alexandre  

Ulcrkonwell. 

1 articles ) 
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FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  13,  1857. 

♦ 

MEETING  OF  COUNCIL. 

The  following  Institutions  have  been  taken 
into  Union  since  the  last  announcement : — 

445.  Dartmouth,  Literary  Institution. 

44G.  Ilolbeck  (near  Leeds),  Church  Institute. 


NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Fourth  Session  of  the 
Society,  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  18th 
inst. 

The  Chair  will  he  taken  at  Eight  o'clock  on 


the  following  Wednesday  evenings 

— 

1857. — November 

18 

25  ... 

,,  December 

2 

9 

16 

1858. — January  . 

13 

20 

27  ... 

,,  February . 

S 

10 

17 

24  ... 

,,  March  ... 

3 

10 

17 

24  ... 

» April 

7 

14 

21 

28  ... 

„ May  

5 

12 

19 

26  ... 

,,  June 

30* 

For  the  Meetings 

previous 

to  Christmas,  the 

following  arrangements  have  been  made  : — 
November  18. — Mr.  C.  Wentworth  Dilke, 
Chairman  of  Council.  Introductory  Address 
on  the  Opening  of  the  One-Hundred-and-Fourth 
Session. 

***  On  this  evening  the  Medals  which  were  awarded 
by  the  Council  for  Papers  read  at  the  Weekly 
Evening  Meetings  during  the  last  Session,  and 
for  articles  submitted  to  the  Society’s  Committees, 
will  be  distributed. 

November  25. — Dr.  Forbes  Watson.  “ On 
the  Food  Grains  of  India.” 

December  2. — Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt.  “ On 
the  Comparative  Heating  Powers  of  Coal  and 
Coke,  in  reference  to  Economy  in  Fuel  and  the 
Smoke  Nuisance.” 

December  9. — Mr.  S.  Sidney.  “ On  the  Pro- 
gress made  of  Late  Years  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Agricultural  Machines  and  Implements.” 

December  16. — Mr.  John  Underwood.  “On 
the  History  and  Chemistry  of  Writing,  Printing, 
and  Copying  Letters,  and  a new  plan  of  taking 
Copies  of  Written  and  Printed  Documents, -Maps, 
Charts,  Plans,  and  Drawings.” 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  Wednesday 
Evening  Meetings  will  be  regularly  advertised  in 
the  Journal,  some  time  in  advance.  By  this 
means  it  is  hoped  that  the  largest  amount  of  in- 
formation that  is  possible  may  be  brought  together 
in  the  necessarily  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Meeting. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  Members  should 

* The  Annual  General  Meeting  ; the  chair  will  be  [taken  at 
4 o’clock.  No  visitors  are  admitted  to  this  meeting. 


aid  the  Council  in  procuring  Communications  to 
be  read  at  the  Evening  Meetings,  or  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Journal.  Our  Colonies,  their  Wants 
and  their  Products — Improvements  in  our  Home 
Industries — Economical  adaptations  of  machinery 
or  processes  to  Manufactures — The  production  of 
novel  or  improved  articles  of  Commerce — The  em- 
ployment of  new  substances,  or  new  methods  of 
treating  those  hitherto  used  in  the  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  are  some  among  the  many  subjects 
to  which  attention  may  be  directed. 


SOME  CHEMICAL  FACTS  RESPECTING  THE 
ATMOSPHERE  OF  DWELLING  HOUSES. 

Dr.  Roscoe,  in  a communication  to  the  Chemical  So- 
ciety,* has  given  the  results  of  an  investigation  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  carried  on  under  a commission  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  by  the  General  Board  of  Health. 

The  air  of  a closed  inhabited  space  becomes  unfit  for 
respiration  long  before  all  the  oxyen  has  disappeared, 
and  the  presence  of  mere,  traces  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion produces  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  even  when 
almost  the  normal  quantity  of  oxygen  is  present.  The 
impurities  introduced  into  the  air  are  the  real  cause  of 
unhealthiness. 

The  conditions  of  deterioration  which  render  the  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air  necessary  to  living  animals  inhabiting 
closed  spaces,  are — 

1.  The  presence  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  oxides  of 
carbon  and  other  poisonous  gases. 

2.  The  presence  of  either  too  large  or  too  small  a 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  dissolved  in  the  air. 

3.  The  presence  of  organic  putrescent  bodies,  effluvia, 
proceeding  from  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 

4.  Inconvenient  elevation  of  temperature,  arising  from, 
the  heat  of  combustion. 

The  existence  of  any  one  of  these  four  sources  of  de- 
terioration in  the  air,  in  which  animals  dwell  for  any 
length  of  time,  is  injurious  to  their  health.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  these  four  conditions  of  insalubrity 
occur  together,  and  an  efficient  system  of  ventila- 
tion must,  therefore,  1st,  free  the  air  from  the  ex- 
cess of  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  carbon  ; 2ndly, 
adjust  the  proper  equilibrium  between  the  air  and  the 
dissolved  aqueous  vapour ; 3rdly,  cany  off  completely 
all  putrescent  organic  matter  disseminated  through  the 
air  : and  4thly,  establish  an  agreeable  mean  temperature. 

The  mean  of  the  experiments  by  Scharling,Yierordt, 
and  Huchinson,  gives  19.8  litres  (1208  cubic  inches)  as 
representing  the  maximum  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
evolved  by  an  individual  per  hour.  There  are  no  direct 
experimental  facts  on  which  to  ascertain  how  small  a 
quantity  of  the  oxide  of  carbon  afteets  the  health  of  in- 
dividuals. One  percent,  of  carbonic  acid  is  admitted  to 
be  injurious,  and  Leblanc  and  Peelet  affirm  the  same, 
of  0.5  per  cent,,  whilst  Reid  and  Arnott  give  a much 
lower  limit,  and  Dr.  Roscoe  considers  it,  in  the  present, 
state  of  knowledge,  “premature  to  say  that  the  smallest 
increase  above  the  normal  amount  (4  in  10,000)  is  not 
productive  of  harm.” 

Carbonic  oxide  is  a more  violent  poison  than  caxbonio 
acid  ; one  per  cent,  of  the  former  is  immediately  fated. 
The  average  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmos- 
phere maybe  taken  at  about  75  percent,  of  the  saturating 
quantity. 

The  third  cause  of  deterioration  in  an  inhabited  con- 
fined atmosphere,  viz.,  the  presence  of  organic  putrescent, 
matters,  animal  effluvia,  is  one  which  for  the  present 
cannot  be  estimated  chemically,  and  therefore  as, 


* Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Vol,  x.,  p.  251, 
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cceteris  paribus,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  from 
oxidation  of  the  animal  body  must  be  proportional  to 
tire  quantity  of  decomposing  organic  matter,  for  the 
present  the  'carbonic  acid  must  be  taken  as  representing 
deterioration  both  from  respiration  and  from  putrescent 
exhalation. 

Writers  differ  much  as  to  the  quantity  of  air  re- 
quired for  healthy  respiration,  P^clet  gives  5 cubic  feet 
per  minute  as  necessary  for  each  man ; Vierordt  2.]  ; Dr. 
Reid  10 ; Dr.  Arnott  20 ; whilst  Dr.  Roscoe  considers, 
from  experiments  in  schools  and  barracks,  that  10  feet 
per  minute  is  insufficient,  and  that  at  least  20  feet  are 
necessary  to  remove  completely  the  organic  putrescent 
matter,  at  least  in  the  soldiers’  sleeping -rooms. 

The  present  incomplete  state  of  the  whole  subject  of 
ventilation,  depends  in  a great  measure  on  the  want  of 
precise  information  on  two  fundamental  points.  The 
first  of  these  has  been  considered,  viz.,  when  is,  and  when 
is  not , a closed  inhabited  space  unhealthy  ? To  this  question 
no  definite  answer  can  be  given.  The  second  point,  upon 
which  knowledge  is  equally  defective,  relates  to  the 
amount  of  exchange  of  air  which  is  obtained  from  ac- 
cidental sources  under  all  possible  conditions.  Until  it 
is  known  exactly  when  an  atmosphere  is  unhealthy, 
and  it  can  be  determined  how  much  fresh  air  enters, 
and  deteriorated  air  issues  from  the  windows,  doors,  and 
chimneys,  under  given  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  subject  of  ventilation  should  assume  a de- 
finite form. 

Experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Roscoe  to  determine 
the  second  of  these  points. 

A quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  evolved  in  a room  of 
2,500  cubic  feet  capacity,  containing  no  fire  and  a closed 
flue,  and  all  doors  (four)  and  windows  (two)  were  shut. 
The  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  inclosed  air  was  then 
determined  at  consecutive  half  hours. 

The  result  showed  that  the  carbonic  acid  diminishes 
in  half  an  hour  from  0.7  to  0.3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
volumeof  air,  althoughall  direct  ventilation  was  checked. 
After  the  first  half-hour  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  re- 
mained constant,  possibly  from  the  continued  respiration 
of  two  persons  in  the  confined  atmosphere.  The  ex- 
change of  carbonic  acid  through  close  windows,  doors, 
and  walls  appears  from  this  experiment  to  be  very  great. 

Experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  which  diffuses  through  bricks,  and  the 
result  showed  a total  loss  in  two  hours  of  3.25  per  cent,  on 
a total  of  1G  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  that  is,  when  a 
closed  space  contained  16  percent,  of  carbonic  acid,  more 
than  3 per  cent,  escaped  through  the  solid  brick.  Hence 
the  beneficial  action  of  our  brick  and  mortar  walls  is 
therefore  not  merely  confined  to  taking  up  or  giving  off 
moisture  to  the  air,  for  they  are  eminently  hygroscopic, 
but  an  actual  and  very  large  diffusive  interchange  goes 
on  within  the  pores  of  the  brick  and  mortar,  so  that  our 
walls  become  a most  important  aid  to  ventilation.  Of 
course  the  kind  of  surface  covering  which  the  walls 
possess,  will  materially  influence  the  amount  of  diffusion 
which  takes  place  through  them,  but  the  well-known 
unhealthiness  of  iron  or  new  and  damp  houses,  may 
probably,  to  some  extent,  be  accounted  for  by  the  absence 
of  all  diffusive  interchange  through  the  wet  walls. 

A series  of  experiments  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous 
vapour,  and  in  one  case  the  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
hydro  carbon,  present  in  the  air.  Dr.  Roscoe  thus  de- 
scribes the  means  and  the  calculations  employed : — 

“By  means  of  a large  aspirator,  a known  volume  of  air 
V,  under  a known  pressure  P,  and  at  a known  tempera- 
ture, t,  can  bo  drawn  over  a system  of  weighed  tubes, 
alternately  filled  with  pumice-stone  steeped  in  sulphuric 
acid  and  potash.  The  two  tubes  furthest  from  the  aspi- 
rator contained  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
the  air,  the  next  two  tubes  contained  hydrate  of  potash, 
in  a soft  spongy  mass,  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  next  two  tubes  contained  sulphuric  acid,  to  retain  any 


moisture  taken  from  the  potash.  The  volume  of  dry  air 
V,  at  0Q  and  0-76,  is  found  from  the  following  equation, 
in  which  p signifies  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapours 
at  t°  C. 

Y - 

1 (l  + o-uosset)  o-7u 

The  volume  of  carbonic  acid  at  0°  C,  and  Q-7G  met. 
is  found  in  cubic  centimetres  by  multiplying  the  weight 
of  carbonic  acid  found  in  grammes  by  503-27,  the  volume 
in  cub.  cent,  of  1 gramme  of  carbonic  acid  at  the  normal 
temperature  and  barometric  pressure.” 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  method,  a determination 
was  made  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  free  air 
of  London  on  a windy  day,  February  27,  1857. 

The  result  showed  a quantity  of  3-7  of  carbonic  acid 
in  10,000.  . , ■■yjf.qg 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  found  by  Saussure  (P(ogg- 
Ann.  XIX.  391)  in  the  free  atmosphere  at  Chambeisy, 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  was  3-8  in  10,000  as  a mean  of 
17  experiments. 

Experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  pf 
carbonic  acid  in  closed  rooms,  at  the  Wellington  baryaejss, 
under  the  following  conditions : — 

Capacity  of  room  7,920  cubic  feet.  Carbonic,  acid 
collected  after  1G  men  had  occupied  the  room  for  G hours. 
(9U.  p.ji.— 3U.  a.m.)  All  ventilators,  except  one  oyer 
fire-placed,  closed.  Common  wide  grate ; dimensions 
of  chimney  6 feet  from  floor,  1 foot  4 by  9 inches..  AH 
doors  and  windows  shut.  Low  fire  in  grate  during  ex- 
periment. Air  collected  2 feet  G inches  from  floor,  at 
height  of  men’s  heads  when  in  bed. 

The  result  showed  12.42  volumes  of  carbonic  acjfl  in 
10,000  ; from  hence  it  was  chemically  determined  that 
there  was  a supply  by  ventilation  of  13.3  cubic  feet  per 
minute  for  each  man,  a quantity  insufficient  to  repi°ive 
completely  all  occasional  effluvia.  Of  this  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  smaller  proportion  only  could  have  passed 
off  through  the  chimney,  the  larger  escaping  by  other 
accidental  sources.  , 

Four  additional  men  on  another  occasion  slept  in  the 
room,  and  the  result  showed  the  carbonic  acid  amounted 
to  14.18  in  10,000. 

The  most  important  conclusions  which  Dr.  Roscoe 
draws  from  these  determinations  are,  that  even  in  cold 
weather,  an  insufficient  ventilation  is  obtained  in  the 
soldiers’  sleeping  rooms  by  means  of  accidental  sources  of 
fresh  air,  and  of  the  chimney  draught  occasioned  by  a 
small  fire.  In  the  summer,  when  the  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  outer  and  the  inclosed  airbecoipes 
very  small,  the  ventilation  by  chimneys  and  windows 
alone  will  become  more  inefficient. 

In  order  to  determine  how  far  the  natural  or  accidental 
sources  of  ventilation,  supply  the  necessary  exchange  of 
air,  in  cases  in  which  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  is 
more  rapid,  several  determinations  were  made  ip  crowded 
school-rooms,  in  which  the  direct  access  of  fresh  air  was 
more  or  less  checked. 

The  result  showed  in  one  school  a ventilation  of  six 
cubic  feet  per  head  per  minute ; in  another,  four  cubic 
feet  only  per  head  per  minute. 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  accidental  sources  of  ventila- 
tion arc  quite  inadequate  to  furnish  the  requisite  amount 
of  exchange  of  air  in  the  case  of  crowded  schools. , , 

The  next  point  to  which  Dr.  Roscoe  directed  attention 
was  the  distribution  of  carbonic  acid  throughout  in- 
habited spaces,  ventilated  by  a chimney  draught,  together 
with  windows,  doors,  &c. 

Dr.  Roscoe  in  his  paper  says,  “It  has  been  stated 
that  in  common,  nn ventilated  dwelling- rooms,  the  heated 
carbonic  acid  formed  by  respiration,  and  combustion  ot 
illuminating  substances,  on  ascending  accumulates  in  the 
upper  parts  of  such  rooms,  not  being  removed  by  the 
current  of  fresh  air  entering  by  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  issuing  by  the  fire-place  into  the  chimney.  A per- 
manent atmosphere  rich  in  carbonic  acid  is  thus  supposed 
to  exist  in  all  inhabited  rooms,  not  artificially  ventilated 
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at  top,  and  persons  breathing  the  air  above  the  level  of 
the  chimney  opening  were  conceived  to  be  respiring  an 
unhealthy  air,  whilst  children  breathing  below  that  level, 
were  asserted  to  be  consuming  a healthy  air,  free  from 
any  excessive  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

“ This  supposition  is  rendered  extremely  doubtful  by 
two  purely  theoretical  considerations. 

“ 1.  The  known  laws  of  expansion  of  gases  by  heat. 

“ 2.  The  known  laws  of  the  diffusion  of  gases. 

“Experiment,  both  chemical  and  physical,  has  most 
fully  confirmed  this  theoretical  presumption,  and  has 
proved  that  in  ordinary  dwelling-rooms,  even  in  the 
exaggerated  form  of  crowded  school-rooms,  the  above 
causes  are  quite  sufficient  to  equalise,  throughout  the 
closed  space,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  formed  by 
respiration  ; that  in  fact  the  atmospheres  of  such  inclosed 
spaces  are  homogeneous  as  regards  the  contained  car- 
bonic acid.” 

Dr.  Roscoe  then  refers  to  a series  of  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  direction  and  force  of  the  currents  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a heated  room  lately  made  for  the  Com- 
mission on  Warming  and  Ventilating  Private  Dwellings, 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell,  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  Mr.  Campbell  determined  the  effects 
produced  on  the  atmosphere  of  a closed  room  by  the 
radiant  heat  from  a fire,  by  means  of  thin  filaments  of 
floss-silk  placed  in  regular  position,  throughout  the  space 
to  be  examined.  The  observations  thus  conducted  show 
that  a continual  and  rapid  circulation  of  the  air  takes 
place  throughout  the  inclosed  space;  the  rarefied  atmos- 
phere in  front  of  the  fire  rising  rapidly,  with  a force  of 
from  14  to  30  grains  per  square  foot,  as  measured  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  spreading  out  along  the  ceiling  in  the 
direction  of  the  cooling  surfaces  of  the  walls  and  windows, 
where  it  immediately  falls,  and  is  carried  again  forward 
to  the  fire  to  supply  the  place  of  the  expanded  air  rising 
to  the  ceiling. 

In  order  to  obtain  chemical  evidence  regarding  the 
homogeneous  nature  of  the  inclosed  atmosphere,  simul- 
taneous carbonic  acid  determinations  were  made  in  the 
air  collected  above  and  below  the  level  of  the  chimney 
opening  in  several  unventilated  rooms. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments,  the  full  de- 
tails of  which  are  given  in  the  paper,  it  is  seen  that 
in  inhabited  dwelling-rooms  or  school-rooms,  the  carbonic 
acid  is  distributed  throughout  the  atmosphere,  the  small 
differences  arising  not  only  from  the  errors  of  experiment, 
but  also  from  the  slightly  varying  composition  of  the 
currents  of  air  passing  over  the  point  at  which  the  air  was 
collected. 

In  order  to  determine  the  influence  which  a consider- 
able elevation  of  temperature,  from  the  combustion  of 
large  quantities  of  gas  and  the  respiration  of  a number  of 
persons,  exerted  upon  the  distribution  of  carbonic  acid, 
two  simultaneous  determinations  were  made  in  the  air 
from  the  pit  and  gallery  of  a fashionable  crowded  theatre. 

By  means  of  a system  of  tubes,  the  air  was  collected  at 
a height  of  four  feet  above  the  stage  over  the  stalls,  and 
also  at  a distance  of  30  feet  directly  above  the  first  posi- 
tion in  the  front  of  the  gallery. 

Here,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a considerable  difference - 
was  found.  In  ai  r collected  34  feet  above  the  stage,  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  was  32T2  volumes  in  10,000, 
whilst  in  the  air  collected  four  feet  above  the  stage  the 
amount  was,  23-37  in  10,000. 


TIME  AND  DISTANCE  METER. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times,  writing  under 
date  ot  Nov.  6th,  says : — 

“ The  directors  of  the  Hackney  Carriage  Company  the 
day  before  yesterday  made  three  experiments  with  a new 
time  and  distance  meter,  invented  by  Van  Hccke.  The 
first  was  from  the  depot  of  carriages  in  the  Rue  St 
Honore  to  the  office  of  the  company  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 


The  distance  was  1 ,400  metres,  and  the  time  employed 
was  7J  minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  1 1,280  metres  (seven 
miles)  an  hour.  The  second  was  from  the  office  of  the 
company  to  the  Rue  du  Croissant — distance  1 ,145  metres, 
time  six  minutes,  rate  J 1,460  metres  an  hour.  The 
third  was  from  the  Rue  du  Croissant  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  the  Porte  Maillot — distance  5,300  metres,  time 
25  minutes,  rate  12,720  metres  (about  8 miles).  The 
meter  is  in  the  form  of  a small  cube,  from  6 to  7 centi- 
metres square,  and  the  application  is  so  simple  and  easy 
that  it  only  requires  a minute  to  fix  or  remove  it.  The 
one  experimented  with  was  not  completed,  but  notwith- 
standing worked  with  surprising  regularity  and  precision. 
This  instrument  will  give  the  public  an  exact  idea  of 
the  distance  run  over  in  a given  time,  and  consequently 
of  the  speed  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  money  paid. 
To  the  directors  it  furnishes  an  infallible  means  of  con- 
trol as  to  the  distances  gone  over  in  the  course  of  the 
day  ; it  will  also  enable  them  to  detect  when  coachmen 
have  overdriven  their  horses,  and  will  thus  cause  a saving 
to  the  company  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  horses. 
Many  persons  keeping  private  carriages  will  also  find  an 
advantage  in  adopting  the  use  of  one  of  these  meters,  as 
it  will  enable  them  to  detect  when  their  coachmen  use 
their  horses  and  carriages  for  their  own  profit. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

During  the  week  ending  7th  November,  1857,  the 
visitors  have  been  as  follows : — On  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Saturday  (free  days),  2,797 ; on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day (free evenings),  3,261.  On  the  three  students’  days 
(admission  to  the  public  6d.),  352.  One  students’  even- 
ing, Wednesday,  99.  Total,  6,509. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mon.  Architects,  8.  I.  Prof.  T.  J.  Donaldson,  “A  Memoir  of 
the  late  Herr  Zantli,  Architect,  of  Stuttgard.W urtemberg. 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member.”  II.  Mr.  J.  ]!. 
Waring,  “ On  the  Arts  connected  with  Architecture  in 
Tuscany.” 

Toes.  Civil  Engineers,  8. 

Statistical,  8.  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  “ Report  on  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Congress  at  Vienna,  September,  1857.” 

Wed.  Socioty  of  Arts,  8.  Mr.  C.  Wentworth  Dillce,  Chairman  of 
Council,  “Address  on  the  Opening  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fourth  Session.” 

Geological,  8.  Dr.  J.  J.  Bigshv,  “ On  the  Extent,  Mineral 
Characters,  Fossils,  and  Relations  of  the  Palaeozoic  Basin  of 
the  State  of  New  York.” 

Thcrs.  Antiquaries,  8. 

Chemical,  8.  Mr.  Mercer,  “ On  a now  Calotypc  Process.” 

Linnean,  8. 

Philological,  8. 

Royal,  8J. 

SAT.  Asiatic,  2. 

Medical,  8. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS  AND  PROTECTION  ALLOWED. 

[ From  Gazette , November  G.] 

Dated  30 th  June , 1857. 

1824.  John  Talhot  Pitman,  67,  Gracechurch-strcct — An  improved 
method  of  making  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  (A  commu- 
nication.) 

Dated  29/Zt  September , 1857. 

2498.  William  Wall  Whiteand  William  Bull,  9,  Saint  Jolin’s-square, 
Clerk  enwcll — Improvements  in  rollers  applicable  for  blinds, 
maps,  and  other  purposes. 

2502.  Richard  Williams,  8,  liishop’s-road,  Victoria-park — The  manu- 
facturing of  soap  with  materials  hitherto  not  introduced  by 
any  person  in  the  chemical  combination  of  various  ingre- 
dients, when  manufactured  known  by  the  name  of  soap. 
Dated  ls£  October , 1857. 

2524.  Sydney  Doolan  Hamilton,  3,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row 
— Improvements  in  Jacquard  machinery.  (A  communica- 
tion.) 

Dated  9 th  October , 1857. 

2591.  Leon  Pujol,  Paris— Improvements  in  envelopes  and  letter- 
paper. 

Dated  10 th  October , 1857. 

2597.  Claude  Nicolas  Leroy,  Paris— Preventing  accidents  and  colli 
sions  on  railways. 
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Bated  14 th  October , 1857. 

2622.  C.  G.  Kopisch,  61,  Gibson-square,  Islington — Improvements  in 
propelling  vessels  l)j  means  of  heated  air,  without  screw  or 
paddle,  thereby  saving  ship’s  fuel  and  room. 

Bated  15  th  October , 1857. 

2637.  Robert  Glass  Balderstone,  Bishopbriggs,  Lanark,  N.B. — Apr 
paratus  for  cultivating  land. 

Bated  2lst  October , 1857. 

2685.  Isaac  Storey  and  John  Henry  Storey,  Manchester — Improve- 
ments in  water  gauges  for  steam  boilers,  and  in  taps  for 
steam  and  other  fluids. 

2689.  Robert  Duke,  Dover — Improvements  in  the  means  of  commu- 
nicating power  to  ships’  pumps. 

Bated  22 nd  October , 1857. 

2691.  John  Bethell,  8,  Parliament -street — Improvements  in  ma- 
chinery or  apparatus  for  trenching,  cutting,  digging,  and  cul- 
tivating land. 

2693.  Alexandre  Henri  Charles  Chiandi,  Paris — Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  and  combustion  of  certain  products  of  peat, 
and  in  the  apparatus  employed  therein. 

2695.  Thomas  Hamilton  and  James  Hamilton,  Glasgow — Improve- 
ments in  turning,  cutting,  shaping,  or  reducing  wood  and 
other  substances. 

2697.  Thomas  Cardwell,  Manchester — Improvements  in  machinery 
for  compressing  cotton  and  other  articles. 

2699.  James  Smith,  Bristol — Improvements  in  horsehair  crinoline  for 
petticoats. 

Bated  23rd  October , 1857. 

2701.  Benjamin  Parker,  Claphain — Improvements  in  the  permanent 
way  of  railways. 

2703.  Robert  Harrild  and  Horton  Harrild,  Farringdon-street — An 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  the  composition  used 
for  printers’  rollers. 

Bated  24 th  October,  1857. 

2705.  Felton  Charles  Kirkman,  38,  Royal-street,  Lambeth — Im- 
provements in  machinery  for  winding  and  unwinding  ropes 
and  cables,  which  is  applicable  to  electric  cables  for  subma- 
rine purposes. 

2707.  John  Macintosh,  North  Bank,  Regent’s-park — Improvements 
in  the  construction  and  laying  of  telegraphic  cables. 

2709.  John  Michael  Pearson,  4,  Basinghall-street — Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  coke.  (A  communication.) 
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November  6 th. 

Nicholas  Nomico^  and  G. 
Heyes. 

William  Hood. 

Ernst  Ziegler. 

Charles  William  Ramie. 
Duncan  Morrison. 

John  Pym. 

James  Drysdale  Malcolm. 
William  Edward  Newton. 
William  Massey  and  John 
Smith. 

Thos.  Briggs  & J.  Starkey. 
James  Sharrocks. 

Frederic  Whitaker. 

Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
George  Henry  Ores  well. 
William  Clark. 

William  Edward  Newton. 
Alfred  Vincent  Newton. 
Thomas  Wilkes  Lord. 

November  10  th. 

John  Davies  Mucklow. 


1339. 

1343. 

1347. 

1348. 

1362. 
1 368. 
1381. 

1389. 

1390. 
1402. 
1410. 
1477. 
1482. 
1514. 
1543. 
1986. 
2183. 
2298. 
2424. 


Collinson  Hall  and  Thomas 
# Charlton. 

Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
William  Massey. 

Edward  Eley. 

Henry  Tolkien  and  Joseph 
Middleton. 

David  Hesse  and  Max  Hesse. 
John  Carr. 

Rd.  Archibald  Brooman. 
Joseph  Ellis. 

Charles  Cowper. 

Thomas  Welcome  Roys. 
Maria  Bounsall  Rowland. 
Louis  Desire  Aubert. 
William  Hart. 

Nathaniel  Cox. 

George  Tingle. 

Alfred  Upward. 

Richard  Hoe. 

Rudolph  Sack. 

Richard  Watson. 


Patents  on  which  tiie  Stamp  Duty-  of  £50  has  keen  Paid. 


November  2nd. 

2332.  Nathaniel  Top,  John  Holt, 

and  John  Partington. 

2333.  Isidore  Alexandre  Moineau, 
and  Jean  Gustave  Lemasson. 

November  3rd. 

2441.  Charles  Asprey. 

November  4 th. 

2343.  Joseph  Betteley. 

2446.  Henry  Robert  Kamsbotham 
and  William  Brown. 


2357. 

2361. 

2382. 

73. 

2393. 

2394. 

2375. 

2384. 

2471. 


November  5th. 

Thomas  Metcalfe. 

George  Davis. 

Henry  William  Harman. 
Edward  Hall. 

November  5th. 

John  Waih. 

Eugbne  Rimmcl. 

November 7 ; 

David  Ferrier. 

George  R6ss. 

William  Aristides  Vqrel. 
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Acoustic  Experiments  of  Lissajous,  Prof.  J. 
Tyndall  on,  631 

Adams,  W.  Bridges,  on  facial  disinfection  by 
fire,  342 

■ r,  011  the  utilisation  of 

transport  of  foscal  matter,  524 

, on  the  economy  of  food, 

293 

, on  longevity  in  America, 

163 

1 on  men  and  manufac- 
tures, 7,  96 

, on  men  and  manufac 

tures  in  the  United  States,  105 

, on  the  application  of 

rails  for  horse  transit  rn  the  streetsand  en- 
virons of  London,  and  also  for  railway 
branches,  187 

,on  Thames  embankment, 

368 

Address  on  opening  of  103rd  session,  by  Col. 
W.  II.  Sykes,  1 

Africa,  Dr.  Livingstone  on  the  commercial 
products  of,  593,  609 

Agriculture,  guideway  steam,  by  P.  A.  Hal- 
kett,  664 

Albert,  H.R.H.  Prince,  publication  of  the 
speeches  and  addresses  of.  297 

, list  of 

subscribers  to,  357 

Alg»,  Marine,  conditions  of  prizes  for  essays 
on,  offered  by  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bt.,  285 

- ■ , on  the  economic  uses  of,  by  P. 

L.  Simmonds,  362 

, account  of  specimens  of,  by  Dr. 

Macgowan,  657 

Allan,  Thos.,  on  submarine  telegraphy,  578 

, on  telegraphic  communication 

with  India,  579 

Almgill,  Thos.,  on  a stenographic  machine,  12 
Alpaca  and  Angora  goat,  naturalization  of,  641 
America,  Central,  and  the  proposed  Honduras 
interoceanic  railway,  by  E.  G.  Squier,  134 
American  patent  law,  judicial  decision,  182 
Amphibious  carriages,  Lady  Bentham  on,  12 
Anderson,  John  (of  Woolwich  Arsenal),  on 
the  application  of  machinery  in  the  war 
department,  155 

Angora  goat  and  the  Alpaca,  naturalization 
of,  641 

Arsenic  in  paper-hangings,  by  Dr.  A.  S. 
Taylor,  652 

■■■  , byW.Blake,678 

Art  Collection,  National,  495 
Art  Schools,  the  Government,  636 

, Continental,  638 

Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  and  members  of 
Mechanics’  Institutions,  315 

—  , Society’s  visit  to, 

485,  495,  505,  519,  643 

— , financial  result  of, 

676 

Artesian  wells  in  the  desert,  640 
“ Associates  of  the  Society  of  Arts,”  613 


Atherton,  Charles,  on  steam-ship  arithmetic, 
167,  291 

, on  tonnageand  shipping  re- 
gistration amendment,  183,  563 
, report  to  British  Associa- 
tion committee  on  tonnage  registration,  657 
Atlantic  Telegraph,  official  report  of  the  en 
gineer  relative  to  the  fracture  of  the  cable, 
568 


letter  from  Prof.  Morse  as  to,  632 
Atmosphere  of  dwelling  houses,  some  chemi- 
cal facts  respecting,  by  Dr.  Roscoe,  681 
Austin,  W.,  on  th-e  utilisation  of  sewage,  152 

B. 

Bach,  A.,  on  road-side  trees,  667 
Balance  sheet,  439 

Barbados  Guiaei  grass,  dispatch  from  the 
Governor  of  Malta,  481 
Barry,  Sir  Charles,  on  galvanised  iron  and 
building  stone,  486 

Bashford,  F.,  of  Surdah,  East  Indies,  on  ex- 
periments with  silkworms,  with  a view  to 
improve  the  present  silk  yieldings  of  Ben- 
gal, 173 

Beaufume’s  gas  flame  furnace,  653 
Bell  and  clock  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 

E.  B.  Denison  and  E.  T.  Loseby,  85,  214, 
237,  266 

Bennoch,  Francis,  on  metropolitan  improve- 
ments and  Thames  embankment,  345,  3S7 
Bentham,  Lady,  on  amphibious  carriages,  12 

, floating  breakwaters,  111 

, on  female  education,  131 

— , on  the  interoceanic  rail- 
way, 254 

, on  lodgings  for  working 

men,  330 

, on  naval  seminaries,  239 

• , on  Thames  embankment, 

416 

■,  on  ventilation,  169 

Bessemer  iron,  experiments  on,  166 

? , by  T.  M.  Gladstone,  10,  110 

, by  H.  W.  Reveley,  30 

Binks,  Christopher,  on  some  new  methods  of 
treating  linseed  oil  and  other  drying  oils, 
for  improving  their  drying  properties  in 
their  application  to  paints  and  varnishes, 
33,  80 


F.  Crace  Calvert  on,  62 


G.  N.  Hooper  on,  62 


“ A Member’  on,  130 

, on  some  combinations 

and  phenomena  that  occur  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron , and  in  the  conversion  of  iron 
into  steel,  407 


David  Mushet  on,  424 


W.  Hawksworth  on,  471 


Black-honed  fowls,  by  R.  Temple,  3S7 

— by  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  416 

—,  by  Prof.  Owen,  425 

, by  “ Kara  Avis,”  426 

Blackmore,  Paul,  on  the  Examinations,  539 
Blake,  W.,  on  arsenic  in  paper  hangings,  678 
Blechynden,  A.  IT.,  on  Indian  products,  671 
Bleekrode,  Prof.,  on  the  gutta  perchaof  Suri- 
nam, 6^5 

Booth,  Rev.  Dr.,  address  before  the  united 
association  of  schoolmasters,  90 
— , on  competitive  examina- 
tion, 147,  645 

, letter  to  the  Daily  News 

in  reference  to  the  Oxford  scheme  of  mid- 
dle class  examination,  367 
Bradbury,  II.,  on  Mr.  Dresser’s  new  system 
of  nature  printing,  291,  315 
Breakwaters,  floating,  Lady  Bentham  on,  111 
Brooke,  Lieut.,  on  ocean  telegraphs,  587 
Brussels  congress  of  1856,  and  its  bearing  on 
the  progress  of  international  commerce,  by 
Thomas  Winkworth,  391 
Brussels  economic  exhibition,  by  T.  Twining, 
junr.,  63 

Buckmaster,  J.  C.,  on  the  examinations,  443 
Building  trade  pattern  hooks,  by  M.  Digby 
Wyatt,  86 

Burke’s  fibre-cleaning  machine,  213 
Bye-laws,  alterations  in,  22L 


C. 


Calculating  machine,  Swedish,  475 
California,  products  of,  677 
Calvert,  F.  Crace,  on  Mr.  Binks’s  paper  on 
linseed  and  other  drying  oils,  62 
Campbell,  Dugald,  on  the  prickly  pear,  62 

, on  the  precipitation  of 

sewage  from  water,  75 

Candidates,  advice  to,  by  a member  of  tbe 
Board  of  Examiners,  309 
Caplin,  Dr.,  on  the  economy  of  food,  304 
Certificates  and  prizes  awarded  at  the  exami- 
nations in  London,  459 

, Huddersfield,  520 

Chadwick,  E.,  on  the  application  of  the  sewage 
of  Rugby  to  agriculture,  515 

, on  the  application  of  sewage- 

irrigation  to  cereal  crops,  497 
, on  the  importance  of  compe- 
titive examinations,  603 

, on  improvements  in  machinery 

— races  of  workmen— nominally  low-priced 
labour,  77 

Chambers,  Dr.  T.  K.,  on  experiments  with 
snake  root,  44  ' 

Chinese  poison,  by  Dr.  D.  J.  Macgowan,  573 

, letter  as  to,  591 

Clarke,  Hyde,  letter  to  the  Council  as  to 
Indian  and  Colonial  questions,  373 
, on  increased  supplies  of  cotton, 


445 


686 
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Clegg,  Thomas,  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
577 

Clock  and  hell  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
E.  B.  Denison  and  E.  T.  Loseby,  85,  214, 
237,  266 

Coal-tax  and  metropolitan  improvements,  by 
George  F.  Wilson,  369 

Colebrooke,  Major-General,  on  increased  sup- 
plies of  cotton,  423 

Coil,  the  induction,  on  a powerful  modifica- 
tion of,  and  some  new  electrical  phenomena 
developed  by  it,  by  J.  N.  Hearder,  205 
Colour  blindness,  by  Professor  George  Wilson, 
481 

Conference,  sixth  annual,  453 
- , correspondence  as  to  Mr.  Cham- 

berlain’s remarks  with  reference  to  the 
Bucks  and  Berks  Lecturers’  Association,  489 

, Educational,  477 

Congress  of  1856  at  Brussels,  and  its  bearing 
on  the  progress  of  international  commerce, 
by  Thomas  Wink  worth,  391 
, Frankfort  Philanthropic,  pro- 
gramme of,  404 
Conversazione,  the  first,  222 

the  second,  359 

Cooke,  W.  Fothergill,  on  the  utilization  of 
the  sewage  of  towns  by  the  deodorising  pro- 
cess established  at  Leicester,  and  the  econo- 
mical application  of  it  to  the  Metropolis,  49 
Cotton  cultivation  at  Natal,  by  A.  Southam, 
61)6 

, by  II.  Ludolf, 

608 

Cotton,  the  American  statement  as  to,  628 

•,  the  cultivation  of,  by  Thomas  Clegg, 

577 

— fibre,  on  the  mechanical  structure 

of,  by  Gilbert  J.  French,  615 

spinning  establishment  in  Russia,  489 

■ , increased  supplies  of,  by  Hyde 

Clarke,  445 

* , by  Gene- 

ral Colebrooke,  423 
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Trent,  490 

Cypher,  a new,  by  N.  G.  Wilkins,  10. 
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Danson,  J.  T.,  on  men  and  manufactures,  87 
D’Arcet,  M.,  on  security  from  fires  in  thea- 
tres, 514 

Decimal  coinage,  S.  A.  Good,  240 

• measures,  by  Joseph  Whitworth,  487 

question,  extra-ordinary  meeting  for 

discussion  of,  505 

, Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  on,  526, 

598,  633 

, W.  Miller  on,  571,  619,  642 

, F.  It.  S.  on,  633 

■ , James  Yates,  526 

De  la  Ilaye,  J.,  on  submarine  cables,  654 
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Dinner,  103rd  anniversary,  450 
Disinfectants,  by  Dr.  It.  Angus  Smith,  333 

— — , by  G.  F.  Morrell,  342 

— , by  an  “ Inhabitant,  of  Leek,”  369 
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fered for  essay  on,  by  Mr.  Henry  Johnson, 
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Fires  in  theatres,  security  from,  by  M. 
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Flax,  New  Zealand,  offer  of  prizes  in  re- 
ference to,  328 

Fcecal  matter,  utilisation  of,  by  W.  Bridges 
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Fog  signals  for  railways,  by  ,T.  Norton,  63 
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ERRATA. 


At  Page  63,  col.  1,  line  18,  for  “secretary"  read  “ architect.” 

,,  ,,  57,  col.  2,  line  1 at  bottom,  and  line  3 Iroin  bottom,  for 
“could"  real  “ should,”  and  line  6 from  bottom  for  | 
“ through"  read  “ though." 

,,  ,,  71,  col. ‘2,  line  24,  for  “ Miss'"  read  “ Messrs." 

,,  ,,  111,  col.  1,  line  34,  for  “ mechanical"  read  “ unmeehanical."  ; 

,,  ,,  113,  col.  1,  line  42,  for  “ Keppell"  read  “Heppell." 

,,  ,,  128,  col.  1,  line  39,  for  “scccuderes"  read  “ scandens." 

„ ' „ 173,  col.  2,  line  41,  for  “James  Spiers" read  “ Richard  James  I 

Spiers.” 

„ „ 212,  col.  1,  line  63,  for  “ inches"  read  “ miles.” 


AtPag-e291,  col.  2,  line  18,  for  “undisturbed"  read  “ undistorted." 

„ „ 357,  col.  2,  line  43,  for  “ Allenlieads,  Thomas  Sopwith,"  read 
“ Thomas  Sopwith,  Allenheads." 

„ „ 358,  col.  1,  line  51,  for  “ Creed,  W.,  53,  Conduit-street,"  read 
“ Creed,  H..  33,  Conduit-street." 

„ ,,  425,  col.  2,  line  22,  for  “ nitrogenous"  read  “ heterogeneous." 

,,  ,,  498,  col.  1,  line  25,  for  “ human  blood"  read  “ ox’s  blood." 

,,  ,,  499,  col.  1,  line  11,  for  “ manure"  read  “ measures." 

,,  ,,  524,  col.  2,  line  5,  for  “ Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institution, 

Thomas  Walker  (E',"  read  “ Otley  and  Shipley  M^ 
chaims’  Institution,  Thomas  Walker  (E)." 
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From  a very  early  period  the  Society  has  held  Exhibitions  of  various  kinds.  Those  of  the 
last  few  years,  it  has  been  said,  “ prepared  the  way  for  the  Great  International  Exhibition”  of 
1851.  (Vide  Jurors’  Reports.)  These  Exhibitions,  by  showing  what  has  already  been  done,  and 
the  degree  of  perfection  that  has  been  attained,  tend  to  stimulate  the  progress  of  invention  and 
design,  and  to  direct  attention  to  those  points  still  requiring  improvement. 
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Humphrey  Brown,  M.P. 

William  Brown,  M.P. 

Major-General  Buckley,  M.P. 

Charles  Salisbury  Butler,  M.P. 

Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Hugh  M’Calmont  Cairns,  M.P. 

Frank  Crossley,  M.P. 

William  Cubitt,  M.P. 

J.  Evelyn  Denison,  M.P. 

John  Wanley  Sawbridge  E.  Drax,  M.P. 
Henry  Drummond,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  James  Duke,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Viscount  Ebrington,  M.P.,  Vice  President. 
Edward  Christopher  Egerton,  M.P. 

William  Ewart,  M.P.,  Vice  President. 

John  Fergus,  M.P. 

Joseph  Ferguson,  M.P. 

J.  H.  PI.  Foley,  M.P. 

W.  Johnson  Fox,  M.P. 

Right  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gibson,  M.P. 
Viscount  Goderich,  M.P. 

Hon.  Frederick  Leveson  Gower,  M.P. 
Samuel  Gregson,  M.P. 

Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  M.P.,  Vice  President. 
Thomson  Hankey,  M.P. 

J.  Emerson  Headlam,  M.P. 

John  Heathcote,  M.P. 

Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P. 

Charles  Hindley,  M.P. 

Hon.  Chas.  Wentworth  G.  Howard,  M.P. 


W.  Wentworth  Fitzwilliam  Hume,  M.P. 
William  Hutt,  M.P.,  Vice  President. 

James  R.  Johnstone,  M.P. 

Capt.  Robert  Michael  Laffan,  R.E.,  M.P. 

J.  PL  Langston,  M.P. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

W.  S.  Lindsay,  M.P. 

Joseph  Locke,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

A.  Elliott  Lockhart,  M.P. 

James  MacGregor,  M.P. 

Robert  Milligan,  M.P. 

George  Moffatt,  M.P.,  Vice  President. 

C.  O.  Swinnerton  Morgan,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

David  Morris,  M.P. 

Joseph  Neeld,  M.P. 

Frederick  North,  M.P. 

Henry  Porteus  Oakes,  M.P. 

Benjamin  Oliveira,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Charles  William  Packe,  M.P. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P.,  Vice  President. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Apsley  Pellatt,  M.P. 

James  Pilkington,  M.P. 

Sir  John  William  Ramsden,  Bart.,  M.P. 

John  Pritchard,  M.P. 

Osman  Ricardo,  M.P. 

Samson  Ricardo,  M.P. 

James  Thomas  Agar  Robartes,  M.P. 

Col.  the  Hon.  George  Rushout,  M.P. 

Henry  Danliy  Seymour,  M.P. 

Marquis  of  Stafford,  M.P. 

Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  Vice  President. 

Robert  Stephenson,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Vice  President. 
William  Tite,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Charles  Towneley,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  M.P. 

William  Wells,  M.P. 

James  Whatman,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

H.  Wickham  Wickham,  M.P. 

William  Arthur  Wilkinson,  M.P. 

John  Wilson  Patten,  M.P, 

Basil  Thomas  Woodd,  M.P. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  BEFERENCE. 


The  subjoined  list  of  Members  of  the  Society  only,  is  published  in  accordance  with  the  following 
Bye-law : — 

“36.  The  Council  shall  proceed,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  to  form  Lists  of  those 
who  may  be  considered  specially  eligible  to  serve  with  others  on  such  Committees  of  Reference  as  may  be  appointed 
from  time  to  time.  To  these  Committees  the  Council  may  refer  for  examination,  advice  and  report,  such  disco- 
veries, inventions,  improvements,  and  novelties  in  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  and  other  matters,  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  brought  under  its  notice.  The  names  of  the  members  so  selected  to  serve  on  the  several 
Committees  of  Reference  shall  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  and  due  notification  of  the  Council’s 
desire  to  obtain  their  co-operation  and  advice  shall  be  given  to  each  member.” 


ART. 


Sir  Charles  Barry,  R.A.,  F.R.S 
James  Bell,  M.P. 

John  Bell 

Henry  R.  Bradbury 
R.  E.  Branston 
Vincent  Brooks 
Decimus  Burton,  F.R.S. 

Francis  Stephen  Cary 
Alfred  E.  Chalon,  R.A. 

Robert  Dennis  Chantrell 
Antoine  Claudet,  F.R.S. 

Edward  Clowes 
George  Clowes 
John  Coe  . 

Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  Vice  Presiden 
Dominic  Colnaghi  . 

John  Gregory  Crace  . 

Hon.  Edward  Cecil  Curzon 

Philip  Henry  Delamotte  . 
William  Day  . 

C.  Wentworth  Dilke,  B.C.L.,  Vice 
Roger  Fenton  . 

Augustus  W.  Franks 
Peter  Wickins  Fry  . 

Edward  Hailstone 
Michael  Hanhart 
Philip  Hardwick,  R.A.,  F.R.S 
B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins 
M.  Rohde  Hawkins  . 


Architecture. 

Architecture. 

Sculpture. 

Printing. 

Wood  Engraving. 
Lithography. 
Architecture. 
Painting. 

Painting. 

Architecture. 

Photography. 

Printing. 

Printing. 

Printing. 

Engraving. 

Decoration. 

Ancient  Art. 

' Wood  Engraving  & 
Photography. 
Lithography. 
President. 
Photography. 
Ancient  Art. 
Photography. 
Ancient  Art. 
Lithography. 
Architecture. 
Modelling. 
Architecture. 


Henry  Thomas  Hope. 

Owen  Jones 

Rev.  William  Towler  Kingsley 

B.D 

John  Henry  Lance  . 

George  Cargill  Leighton  . 

John  Leighton 

George  Mail’ 

Count  de  Montizon  . 

William  Mulready,  R.A. 
Mathew  Noble 
Rev.  John  L.  Petit  . 

David  Roberts,  R.A. 

Henry  Roberts 

Sir  William  C.  Ross,  R.A. 

William  Rowney 

Sidney  Smirke,  A. R.A.  . 

John  Thompson 

William  Tite,  M.P..  F.R.S. 

Henry  R.  Twining  . 

John  Uwins,  R.A.  . 

John  Webb 
Charles  Whittingham 

Matthew  Digby  Wyatt 
Leonard  C.  Wyon  . 


and 


and 


Oil 

and 


( Ancient  Art 
I Decoration. 

{Ancient  Art 
Decoration. 

| Photography. 

Painting. 

{Printing  in 
Colours. 

{General  Art 
Decoration. 
Architecture. 
Photography. 
Painting. 
Sculpture. 
Architecture. 
Painting. 
Architecture. 
Painting. 
Lithography. 
Architecture. 
Wood  Engraving. 
Architecture. 
Painting. 
Painting. 

Ancient  Art. 
Printing. 

{Architecture 
Decoration. 
Medals. 


and 


Edward  Akroyd. 

John  Bettridge,  jun . 

Samuel  Holden  Blackwell 

John  Marriott  Blashfield 

Henry  Blundell 

Thomas  William  Booker,  M.P. 

Thomas  Broadwood 

John  Brocklehurst,  M.P. 

Charles  Brook 

Robert  Brown 

John  Bull 

Joseph  Burch 

William  Caldecott 

Robert  Lucas  Chance 

William  Charley 

Charles  Thornton  Coatlmpe 

George  Courtauld 

Frank  Crossley,  M.P. 


MANUFACTURES. 

John  Crossley 

Joseph  Curling 

Abraham  Darby 

Thomas  De  La  Rue 

Thomas  Dickins 

Henry  Doulton 

Robert  T.  Fauntleroy 

Henry  Forbes 

John  Foster 

Sebastian  Garrard 

Thomas  Field  Gibson,  F.G.S. 

Stephen  Green 

Warren  S.  Hale 

Charles  Frederick  Hancock 

John  Heathcote,  M.P. 

Charles  Hindley,  M.P. 
Michael  Daintree  Hollins 
Herbert  Mountford  Holmes 


George  Norgate  Hooper 
Samuel  Morton  Hubert 
George  Tawke  Kemp 
Robert  William  Kennard 
Alfred  Lapworth 
John  Robert  Lavanchy 
Frederick  Levick 
William  Liddiard 
Sampson  Lloyd 
Samuel  Messenger 
Robert  Milligan,  M.P. 
Herbert  Minton 
John  Augustus  Nicholav 
Apsley  Pcllatt,  M.P. 
James  Pilkington,  M.P. 
Arthur  Poweil 
Nathaniel  Powel) 

Charles  Augustus  Preller 
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John  Proctor 
James  Rock,  jun. 

Titus  Salt 

William  Butler  Simpson,  Auditor. 
John  Jobson  Smith 
Henry  Spicer 


Joshua  Bates 
Francis  Bennoch 
William  Bird 
Charles  Henry  Blake 
Edgar  A.  Bowring 
John  Strettell  Brickwood 
William  Brown,  M.P. 

Robert  Wigram  Crawford 
John  Dillon 

Sir  James  Duke,  Bart.,  M.P. 

John  Griffith  Frith 
John  Peter  Gassiott,  F.R.S. 

James  William  Gilbart,  F.R.S. , 
Treasurer 

Peter  Graham,  Mem.  of  Council. 
Samuel  Gregson,  M.P. 


Thomas  Dyke  Acland 
Robert  Baker 
James  Beadel 

Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 
James  Caird 
Col.  Challoner 
John  Clutton 


Professor  Ansted 
Samnel  Holden  Blackwell 
Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S. 


William  Revel  Spicer 
William  Stones 
Henry  Thompson 
James  Vavasseur 
Samuel  Waterhouse 


COLONIES  AND  COMMERCE. 

Earl  Grey 
William  Hawes 
Thomson  IJankey,  M.P. 

Thomas  F.  Henley 

Jonathon  Hopkinson 

Alexander  Constantine  Ionides 

Henry  Johnson 

Professor  Leone  Levi 

Matthew  Marshall,  Mem.  of  Council 

George  Moffatt,  M.P.,  Vice  President 

John  Morley 

Samuel  Morley 

Benjamin  Oliveira,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
Lord  Overstone 
John  Patterson 


AGRICULTURE. 

John  Evelyn  Denison,  M.P. 

Francis  Fuller 
John  Girdwood 
Chandos  Wren  Hoskvns 
Rev.  Anthony  Huxtable 
John  Bennet  Lawes,  F.R.S. 

John  Joseph  Mechi,  Mem.  of  Council 

METALLURGY  AND  MINING. 

Robert  William  Kennard 
Herbert  Mackworth 
Thomas  Sopwith,  F.R.S. 


Joshua  Proctor  Brown  West-head 
John  Wilkinson 
Edward  Wilson 

Thomas  Winkworth,  Mem.  of  Council 
Henry  Woods 


John  Distin  Powles 

William  George  Prescott,  F.G.S. 

George  Prevost 

Alfred  Reade 

Henry  Roberts 

John  Forbes  Royle,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
David  Salomons 

William  Wilson  Saunders,  F.R.S. 
Peter  Lund  Simmonds 
Col.  W.  H.  Sykes, F.R.S.,  Chairman 
of  Council 
Robert  Temple 
John  Ingram  Travers 
Matthew  Uzielli 

Thomas  Winkworth,  Mem.  of  Council 


Philip  W.  S.  Miles 
John  C.  Morton 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P.,  Vice  Pres. 

Lord  Portman 

Thomas  Scott 

Betteswort-h  Pitt  Shearer 

Prof.  John  Wilson,  F.R.S. E. 


John  Taylor,  jun'. 
James  Tennant 


CHEMISTRY  AS  APPLIED  TO  ARTS. 


Jacob  Bell,  F.L.S. 

F.  Crace  Calvert 
Dugald  Campbell 
Warren  De  La  Rue,  F.R.S. 

Michael  Faraday,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Joseph  Henry  Gilbert 
Thomas  Hetherington  Henry,  F.R.S.  | 


Capt.  L.  L.  Boscawen  Ibbetson, F.R.S. 
John  Bennet  Lawes,  F.R.S. 

G.  Dixon  Longstaff,  M.D. 

Henry  Medlock 
Thomas  N.  R.  Morson 
John  C.  Nesbit 
John  H.  Pepper 


Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
Vice  Pres. 

Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S. 

Edward  Solly,  F.R.S.  Mem.  of  Council 
Dr.  Alex.  W.  Williamson,  F.R.S. 
George  Fergusson  Wilson,  F.R.S., 
Mem.  of  Council 


MECHANICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 


William  Bridges  Adams 
Charles  Edward  Amos 
John  George  Appold,  F.R.S. 
William  George  Armstrong,  F.R.S. 
Charles  Atherton 
Arthur  Kett  Barclay,  F.R.S. 
William  Henry  Barlow,  F.R.S. 
Charles  Beyers 
George  Bishop,  F.R.S. 

Thomas  Evans  Blackwell 

John  Braithwaite 

Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei,  F.R.S. 

Earl  of  Caithness 

John  Chubb 

Daniel  Kinnear  Clark 

William  Fothergill  Cooke 

George  Cottam 


Thomas  Russell  Crampton 
Alexander  Angus  Croll 
Robert  Davison 

Edward  Beckett  Denison,  Q.C. 

John  Bailey  Denton 

Lieut. -Col.  Eardley-Wilmot,  R.A. 

J.  Edward  Errington 

William  Fairbairn,  F.R.S. 

Peter  Fairbairn 
Joshua  Field,  F.R.S. 

Benjamin  Fothergill 
John  Fowler 

John  Fowler,  jun.  (Bristol) 

Sir  Charles  Fox 
Charles  Frodsham 
Robert  Garrett 
John  Viret  Gooch 


Joseph  Glynn,  F.R.S.,  Member  of 
Council 

Charles  Greaves 
Francis  Seymour  Iladen 
Earl  of  Hardwicke 
John  Hawkshaw,  F.R.S. 

John  Henderson 
Henry  Hensman 
John  Hick 
Edward  Highton 
Alfred  Charles  Hobbs 
Samuel  Collett  Homersham 
Edward  Humphrys 
Alfred  Stainstreet  Jee 
| Capt.  Robert  Michael  Laffan,  M.P., 

I R.E. 

I Charles  William  Lancaster 
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Joseph  Locke,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Edward  Thomas  Loseby 
Charles  Manby,  F.R.S. 

Henry  Maudslay 
Joseph  Maudslay 
Thomas  Maudslay 
Charles  May,  F.R.S. 

John  Robinson  McLean 
Andrew  Murray 
John  Murray 

Lieut.-Col.  Henry  C.  C.  Owen,  R.E., 
C.B. 


Lord  Ashburton,  F.R.S.,  Vice  Pres. 

Rev.  Thomas  Bacon 

Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Best 

Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  F.R.S.,  Treasurer 

Rev.  W.  R.  Bowditch 

Harry  Chester,  Vice  Pres. 

Rev.  Samuel  Clark 
James  Cornwell,  Ph.  D. 

Viscount  Ebrington,  M.P.,  VicePres. 
Rev.  William  Elliott 
William  Ellis 

William  Ewart,  M.P.,  Vice  Pres. 
Joshua  G.  Fitch,  M.P. 

William  Johnson  Fox,  M.P. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Lane  Freer 
Earl  Granville,  F.R.S.,  Vice  Pres. 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  F.R.S.,  Vice  Pres. 


H.  Wentworth  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Marquis  of  Blandford,  M.P. 

John  Brady,  M.P. 

Robert  Scott  Burn 
Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 

Thomas  King  Chambers,  M.D. 


Thomas  Page 
John  Penn 
James  Platt 

William  Alexander  Provis 
John  Urpetli  Rastrick,  F.R.S. 
James  Meadows  Rendel,  F.R.S. 

Sir  John  Rennie,  F.R.S. 

J.  Scott  Russell,  F.R.S.,  Vice  Pres. 
Charles  William  Siemens 
James  Simpson 
William  Simpson 


INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Dean  of  Hereford,  Vice  Pres. 

Rev.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey 
Rev.  J.  Saul  Howson,  M.A. 

J.  W.  Hudson,  Ph.  D. 

Edward  Hughes 

William  Hutt,  M.P.,  Vice  Pres. 

Charles  Knight 

Edward  Riley  Langworthy 

Dr.  Robert  Gordon  Latham,  F.R.S. 

Ralph  Robert  Wheeler  Lingen 

Rev.  Charles  Mackenzie,  M.A. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester 
Rev.  Muirhead  Mitchell 
Rev.  John  Pilkington  Norris 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
Vice  Pres. 

Wyndham  S.  Portal 


SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

Viscount  Ebrington, M.P.,  Vice  Pres. 
William  Farr,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  M.  of  Council 
William  Hawes 

Henry  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


Robert  Stephenson,  M.P.,  F.R.S. > 
Vice  President. 

Cornelius  Varley 
Charles  Vignoles,  F.R.S. 

James  Walker,  F.R.S. 

Thomas  Webster,  F.R.S. 

William  Weallens 
Joseph  Whitworth 
Henry  Wilkinson 
Edward  Woods 


Prior  Purvis,  M.D. 

Samuel  Redgrave 
Henry  Reeve 
John  S.  Reynolds 
Rev.  Arthur  Rigg 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s 
Dean  of  Salisbury,  F.R.S. 

Francis  R.  Sandford 

Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  Vice  Pres. 

Col.  W.  H.  Sykes,  F.R.S.,  Chair- 
man of  Council 
Jelinger  C.  Symons 
Rev.  Frederick  Temple 
Edward  Carleton  Tuffnell 
Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan  (Harrow) 

Rev.  Richard  Whittington 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester 


Waller  Lewis,  M.D. 

Prof.  Owen,  F.R.S. 

Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D. 
Thomas  Twining,  jun.,  Vice  Pres. 
George  Wylde,  M.D. 


LIST  OF  EXAMINERS 

OF  STUDENTS  FROM  CLASSES  AT  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTES. 


George  Biddell  Airey,  F.R.S. 

John  Ball 
John  Bell 

Adolphus  Bernays,  Ph.D. 

W.  Sterndale  Bennett 
Rev.  James  Booth,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
Treasurer. 

Professor  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A. 

Charles  Brooke,  M.A.,  F.R.S 
Professor  R.  W.  Browne,  M.A. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Samuel  Best 

James  Caird 

Francis  Stephen  Carey 

William  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Harry  Chester,  Vice  Pres. 

Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  51.  A. 


Viscount  Ebrington,  51. P. 

Rev.  E.  Elder,  D.D. 

Rev.  W.  Elliott,  M.A. 

James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  M.  of  Council 
George  Godwin,  F.R.S. 

Professor  T.  51.  Goodeve 
Professor  Hall. 

Rev.  Dr.  Harris 
B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins 
Professor  Arthur  Ilenfrcy,  F.R.S. 
The  Dean  of  Hereford,  Vice  Pres. 
Rev.  James  Hill. 

John  Hullah 
Professor  Hoppus 
Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  F.R.S. 


George  II.  Jay 

Henry  Bence  Jones,  51. A.,  51. D., 
F.R.S. 

Professor  Mariette 
Rev.  Canon  5ioseley 
John  C.  Morton. 

Rev.  A.  Bath  Power,  51. A. 

Francis  R.  Sandford,  B.A. 

Dr.  William  Sharpey. 

John  Simon,  F.R.S. 

Edward  Solly,  F.R.S.,  M.  of  Council 
John  Stenhouse,  LL.D.,  F.R.S..  M. 
of  Council 

Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  51. A. 
Thomas  Watson,  51. D. 

Professor  John  Wilson,  F.R.S.E. 


HONORARY  LOCAL  SECRETARIES. 


William  Axon,  for  Chester. 

William  Sands  Cox,  F.R.S.,  for  Birmingham. 
John  Darlington,  for  Bradford. 

William  Felkin,  for  Nottingham. 


Henry  Newall,  for  Rochdale. 

William  Macdowel  Tartt,  for  Cheltenham. 
John  Waterhouse,  F.R.S.,  for  Halifax. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS 

AND  DATE  OF  ELECTION. 

1844.  H.R.H.  The  PRINCE  ALBERT,  K.G.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c. 


1854.  Abbott,  Robert,  23  High  Holborn 
1856.  Abel,  F.  A.,  Chemical  Department,  Royal  Arsenal, 
Woolwich 

1856.  Acland,  Henry  Wentworth,  M.D.,  Oxford 
1824.  Acland,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
85  Jermyn  street 

1854.  Acland,  Thomas  Dyke,  Sprydoncote,  Exeter 
1856.  Adams,  George  G.,  126  Sloane  street 

1854.  Adams,  John,  9 Glenmohr  terrace,  Hyde  Yale, 
Blackheath 

1852.  Adams,  Robert,  Falkirk 

1853.  Adams,  William,  Ebbw  Yale  Works,  near  New- 

port, Monmouthshire 

1847.  Adams,  William  Bridges,  1 Adam  street,  Adelphi 

1853.  Adye,  Lieut. -Col.  J.  Miller,  C.B.,  R.A.,  Woolwich 
1816.*Ainger,  Alfred,  2 Carlton  hill,  Edgware  road 

1852.  Akroyd,  Edward,  Halifax 

1854.  Albrecht,  John,  27  Victoria  street,  Westminster 

1853.  Allan,  James,  7 York  terrace,  Regent’s  park 

1853.  Allan,  Thomas,  1 Adelphi  terrace 

1853.  Allcroft,  John  Derby,  97  Wood  street,  City 

1855.  Alexander,  Caledon,  The  Auberries,  Sudbury, 

Suffolk 

1852.  Allen,  The  Veil.  Archdeacon,  Shrewsbury 
1847.  Allen,  George  John,  Dulwich  College 

1855.  Allen,  Joshua  Julian,  20  Bedford  row 

1855.  Allison,  George,  Darlington 
1845.  Allison,  Joseph,  238  Regent  street 

1849.  Allison,  Ralph,  108  Wardour  street,  Soho 

1852.  Allport,  James,  Midland  Railway,  Derby 

1855.  Almgill,  Thomas,  27  Birch  street,  Waterloo  road, 
Manchester 

1822.*Ames,  John,  Clevelands,  near  Lyme,  Dorset 
1845.*Ames,  Lionel,  The  Hyde,  St.  Alban’s 
1843.  Amos,  Charles  Edward,  The  Grove,  Southwark 

1855.  Anderson,  John,  H.M.  Arsenal,  Woolwich 

1852.  Anderson,  Sir  Charles  H.  J.,  Bart.,  Lea  Hall, 

Gainsborough 

1849.  Anderson,  Sir  James,  M.P.,  Glasgow 

1856.  Anderton,  Arthur,  Norwood 

1847.  Anderton,  James,  20  Bridge  street,  Blackfriars 

1854.  Andrews,  John,  4 Grand  Parade,  Brighton 

1848.  Andrews,  Lieut. -Col.,  13  Onslow  cresc.,  Brompton 

1850.  Angell,  Joseph,  10  Strand 

1851.  Ansted,  David  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  17  Man- 

chester street,  Manchester  square 

1856.  Anthony,  Charles,  Hereford 
1826.*Antrobus,  Sir  Edmund,  Bart.,  146  Piccadilly 

1853.  *Appold,  John  George, F.R.S.,23Wilsonst., Finsbury 

1850.  Archibald,  Charles  Dickson,  F.R.S.,  Rusland  hall, 

Kendall,  Lancashire 

1854.  Armstrong,  William  George,  F.R.S.,  Newcastle- 

on-Tyne 

1854.  Ashburton,  Lord,  F.R.S.,  Bathhouse, 82  Piccadilly 

1850.  Ashurst,  William  Henry,  6 Old  Jewry 

1852.  Ashworth,  Joseph,  Pendleton,  near  Manchester 


1852.  Asperne,  William  Dent,  London  and  Westminster 

Bank,  86  Whitechapel 

1855.  Aston,  Theodore,  2 Pump  court,  Temple 

1853.  Aston,  William,  Hereford 

1855.  Atherton,  Charles,  Royal  Dockyard,  Woolwich 

1855.  Atkinson,  George  Clayton,  Wylam  hall,  New- 

eastle-on-Tyne 

1852.  Atkinson,  John  Staines,  Rochester 

1849. *Atkinson, William,  8 Taviton  street  , Gordon  square 

1856.  Aubert,  John  Lewis,  Nunsbury,  near  Cheshunt, 

Herts,  and  Lower  road,  Islington 

1856.  Auckland,  John  Tattersall,  Lewes 

1851.  Auldjo,  John,  F.R.S.,  Noel  house,  Kensington 

1822. *Austin,  Benjamin,  6 Montague  place,  Russell  sq 

1855.  Avery,  John,  32  Essex  street,  Strand 

1856.  Babb,  George,  346  Strand 

1856.  Babington,  Charles  Metcalfe,  M.D.,  29  Hertford 
street,  May  fair 

1855.  Bacon,  Rev.  Thomas,  Kingswortliy  Rectory,  Win- 

chester 

1856.  Bagnall,  Charles,  West  Bromwich 

1854.  Bailey,  Edwin,  Cirencester 

1821.  Bailey,  George,  13  Lincoln’s  inn  fields 
1810.*Bailey,  Sir  Joseph,  Bart.,  M.P.,  26  Belgrave  sq., 
and  Nantyglo,  near  Abergavenny 

1855.  Bainbridge,  Robert  Walton,  Middleton  house, 

Middleton  in  Teesdale,  Darlington 

1852.  Baker,  George,  13  Princes  gate,  Kensington 

1856.  Baker,  Robert,  Writtle,  Chelmsford,  Essex 
1849.  Baker,  William,  30  Cranbourn  st.,  Leicester  sq. 
1855.  Baker,  William,  Fenton,  Staffordshire  Potteries 
1855.  Ball,  Edward,  M.P.,  Warwick  square,  Pimlico 

1823. *Balcarras,  the  Earl  of,  21  Berkeley  square 

1853.  Ball,  John,  57  Coleman  street,  City 

1852.  Banes,  George  Dann,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Chatham 
1848.  Banks,  Rev.  S.  H.,  D.C.L.,  Dullingham,  New- 
market 

1851.  Barber,  George,  50  Mark  lane 
1826.*Barclay,  Arthur  Ivett,  F.R.S.,  Parle  st.,  Southwark 

1853.  Barclay,  Henry  Ford,  the  Gutta  Percha  Company, 

18  Wharf  road,  City  road 

1852.  Barker,  Thomas  Herbert,  M.D.,  Bedford 
1847.  Barlow,  Charles,  89  Chancery  lane 

1855.  Barlow,  Robt.  Sharp,  Bolton-le-moors,  Lancashire 

1855.  Barlow,  Wm.  Henry,  F.R.S.,  Field  House,  Derby 

1854.  Barlow,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  5 Berkeley  st., 

Piccadilly 

1821.*Barlow,  Peter,  F.R.S.,  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich 

1853.  Barnard,  John  Ansley  Louis,  25  Holloway  place, 

Holloway 

1854.  Barnard,  John  Edward, Merlin  Haven,  nearW otton- 

under-edge 

1856.  Barnes,  Richard,  15  Parliament  street 

1854.  Barnes,  Thomas,  M.P.,  Farnworth,  Bolton 
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1856.  Barnes,  William,  Cradock  street,  Swansea 

1849. *Barnett,  MissM.G.,  5 Gloucester  terrace,  Regent’s 

park 

1853.  Barron,  Francis  J.,  436- Strand 

1855.  Barry,  John  S.  Tottenham,  2 Copthall  buildings, 

City 

1835.  Barry,  Sir  Charles,  R.  A.,  F.R.S.,  1 Old  Palace  yd., 
Westminster 

1835.  Barton.  William  Henry,  Royal  Mint 

1851.  Baslccomb,  G.  H.,  Chisleliurst,  Kent 

1854.  Bastard,  Thomas  Horlock,  Charlton,  Blandford, 

Dorset 

1840.*Bateman,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

1836.  Bates,  Joshua,  21  Arlington  street,  Piccadilly 

1854.  Bath  and  Wells,  Bishop  of,  Palace,  Wells 

1856.  Batt,  Henry,  North  street,  Wandsworth 

1850.  Bax,  Edward,  1 Charing  cross 

1852.  Baxter,  Robert  Dudley,  Highfield,  Doncaster 

1855.  Bayliss,  Alex.  J.  44  Torrington  square 

1852.  Bayliff,  Rev.  Thomas  T.  L.,  Bishop’s  Stortford 

1852.  Beadel,  James,  25  Gresham  street,  City 

1852.  Beard,  John  Barron,  12  Egremont  pi.,  King’s  cross 

1853.  Beardsill,  Isaac,  Thongsbridge,  near  Huddersfield 

1844.  Beattie,  Joseph,  Railway  Station,  Nine  Elms 

1853.  Beaumont,  Wentworth  Blackett,  M.P.,  144  Picca- 
dilly 

1853. *Beldam,  Valentine,  Rovston 

1855.  Bell,  Edward,  C.E.,  Sidney 

1856.  Bell,  Gavin  Mason,  17  Cannon  street,  City 

1854.  Bell,  Jacob,  F.L.S.,  15  Langham  place 

1847.  Bell,  James,  M.P.,1  Devonshire  place,  Marylebone 

1847.  Bell.  John,  15  Rutland  gate,  Hyde  park 

1854.  Bellford,  Auguste  E.  L.,  32  Essex  street,  Strand 
1832.  Belper,  Right  Hon. Lord,  42,  South  street,  Grosve- 
nor  square 

1853.  Belshaw,  Thomas,  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham 

1856.  Benham,  Frederick,  19  Wigmore  street 
1856.  Benham,  John  Lee,  19  Wigmore  street 

1851.  Bennett,  John,  65  Cheapside 

1845.  Bennett,  Joseph,  20  South  parade,  St.  James’s  pk 

1853.  Bennison,  William,  4 Fitzroy  square 

1852.  Bennoch,  Francis,  77  Wood  street,  Cheapside 
1856.  Benson,  Samuel  S.,  16  Cornhill 

1856.  Bentley,  Professor  Robert,  6 St.  Mark’s  crescent, 
Gloucester  road,  Regent’s  park 

1849.  Bentley,  John,  9 Portland  place,  and  Burch  house, 

Lancaster 

1854.  Berger,  Edward,  Farquhar  house,  Hornsey  lane, 

Highgate. 

1850.  Bessemer,  Henry,  4 Queen  street  place,  New 

Cannon  street 

1855.  Best,  Hon.  Robt.  Rainey,  144  Warwick  st.  Pimlico 

1853.  Best.  Hon.  and  Rev.  Samuel,  M. A.,  Abbott’s  Ann, 

Andover 

1849.  Best,  William,  Gresham  Club,  City 

1853.  Bethell,  John,  8 Parliament  street,  Westminster 
1843.  Bethell,  Sir  Richard,  M.P.,  3 Stone  buildings, 

Lincoln’s  inn 

1848.  Bettridge,  John,  jun.,  6 Halkin  street  west,  Bel- 

grave  square 

1848. *Betts,  Edward  Ladd,  9 Great  George  street,  West- 

minster 

1849.  Beyers,  Charles,  9 Hyde  rd.,  Ardwiek,  Manchester 

1854.  Bigelow,  Erastus  Brigham,  Boston,  U.S. 

1853.  Bigg,  Henry  Heather,  15  Weymouth  street,  Port- 
land place 

1852.  Bird,  James,  8 Seymour  street  west,  Connaught  sq. 

1851.  Bird,  Thomas,  7 Richmond  buildings,  Dean  street, 

Soho 

1851.  Bird,  William,  2 Laurence  Pountney  hill,  Cannon 
street 

1853.  Bilks,  Edward,  Sheffield 

1855.  Birkett,  John,  59  Green  st.,  Grosvenor  square 

1850.  Birt,  Jacob,  30  Sussex  gardens,  Hyde  park. 

1855.  Bishop,  John,  4 North  Audley  street,  Grosvenor 

square 


1822.  Bishop,  George,  F.Il.S.,  South  villa,  Inner  circle. 

Regent’s  park 

1850.  Blackwell,  Samuel  Holden,  Russell’s  hall,  West 
Dudley 

1844.  Blackwell,  ThomasE vans,  Cornwallis  grove,  Clifton, 
Bristol 

1853.  Bladen,  Thomas,  Uttoxeter 

1S53.  Blair,  Harrison,  Ashwood  lodge,  near  Manchester 

1850.  Blake, Charles  Henry,  4 Stanley  villas,  Notting  hill 

1852.  Blanchard,  Colonel,  C.B.,  7 Ulster  ter.,  Regent’s  pk 

1852.  Bland,  William  Russell,  153  Fleet  street 

1854.  Blandford,  Marquis  of,  M.P.,  36  Brook  street 
1842.*Blashfield,  John  Marriott,  Cement  Factory,  Mill 

Wall,  Poplar 

1853.  Blews,  W.  H.  M.,  Birmingham 

1856.  Bleekrode,  Professor,  Royal  Academy  of  Holland, 
Delft, 

1852.  Bloomfield,  Joseph  Barber,  Poole,  Dorsetshire 

1854.  Blount,  John  Patterson,  2 Lonsdale  sq.,  Islington 

1853.  Blundel,  Henry,  Hull 

1823.  Bodkin,  Wm.  Henry,  8 King’s  bench  walk, Temple 

1849.  Bohn,  Henry  George,  York  street,  Covent  garden 
1847.  Boileau,  Sir  John  Peter,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  20  Upper 

Brook  street 

1852.  Bolton,  Thomas,  3 Danes  inn,  St.  Clements,  Strand 

1851.  Bond,  Edward,  176  Oxford  street 

1849.  Bone,  William,  jun.,  76  Fleet  street 

1854.  Bonham-Carter,  John,  M.P.,  Petersfield,  and  4 

1855.  Bonham-Carter,  William,  Portsmouth 

Suffolk  place,  Pall  Mall 

1852.  Bonsor,  James,  104  Fore  street,  Cripplegate 
1842.*Booker,  Thomas  William,  M.P.,  Velindra  house, 

Cardiff 

1853.  Boosey,  Samuel,  7 Nutford  place,  Edgware  road 
1852.  Booth,  Rev.  James,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  the  Vicarage, 

Wandsworth 

1854.  Boothby,  Charles  Edward,  Priw  Council  Office, 

Whitehall 

1822.*Bosanquet,  Augustus,  32  Fenohurch  street 
1830.*Botfield,  Beriah,  F.R.S.,  lOSackville  st.  Piccadilly 

1856.  Boucher,  John,  Surrey  villas,  Camberwell 

1852.  Boughton,  Peter,  Hounslow 

1853.  Boulton,  George,  21a  Northampton  sq. 

1851.  Bowden,  Thomas,  1 Sunfield  terrace,  Shooter’s  hill 

road,  Blackheath 

1855.  Bowditch,  Rev.  W.  R.,  B.A.,  St.  Andrew’s,  Wake- 

field 

1838.*Bowen,  James  Hill,  1 Whitehall 
1838.  Bower,  George,  6 Tokenhouse  yard,  City 

1854.  Bower,  George,  St.  Neot’s,  Huntingdon 

1853.  Bowring,  Edgar  Alfred,  Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall 

1855.  Bowman,  John,  9 King  William  street,  City 

1855.  Boxer,  Capt.  Edward  Mounier,  R.A.,  Woohvich 

1856.  Brackenbury,  Rev.  John  Matthew,  M.A.,  Wimble- 

don, Surrey 

1829.*Braby,  James,  18  Cranmer  place,  Waterloo  road 

1854.  Bradbury,  Henry  Riley,  Whitefriars 

1850.  Brady,  Antonio,  Admiralty,  Somerset  house 

1854.  Brady,  John,  M.P.,  1 Warwick  terrace,  Pimlico 
1844.  Brae,  Andrew  Edmund,  Park  square,  Leeds 

1852.  Braikenridge,  Francis  Jerdone,  16  Bartlett’s  build- 

ings, Ilolborn 

1852.  Braikenridge,  George  John,  16  Bartlett’s  buildings, 

Holborn 

1819.  Braithwaite,  John,  42  Gower  street,  Bedford  sq. 

1855.  Brand,  George,  1 James  street,  Adclphi. 

1851.  Brandon,  Woodthorpe,  1 Robert  street,  Adelphi. 
1838.  Branston,  Robert  Edward,  36  St  Andrew’s  hill, 

Doctor’s  Commons 

1856.  Brassey,  Thomas,  4 Great  George  st., Westminster 
1.851.  Brettle,  Edward,  119  Wood  street,  City 

1852.  Brewer,  Wm.,  M.D.,  21  George  st.,  Hanover  sq. 
1835.  Brickwood,  John  Strettell.  26  Upper  Brunswick 

place,  Brighton 

1853.  Bridson,  Henry,  Bolton-le-Moors,  Lancashire 

1853.  Briggs,  Arthur  Rennie,  Lewres,  Sussex 
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1812.*Bristol,  the  Marquis  of,  F.R.S.,  6 St.  James’s  sq. 

1853.  Broad,  Charles  Win.,  6 Beach  street,  Dover 

1850.  Broad,  Robert,  Horseley  Iron  Works,  Tipton, 
Staffordshire 

180G.  Broadwood,  Thomas,  17  Cadogan  pi.,  Belgravesq. 
1838.  Brocklehurst,  John,  M.P.,  33  Milk  st.,  Cheapside 

1855.  Brodie,  Joseph,  Shotley  bridge,  Gateshead 

1845.  Brook,  Charles,  Healey  house,  Huddersfield 

1850.  Brook,  Richard  Joseph,  1 Poultry,  City 

1856.  Brooke,  Charles,  F.R.S.,  29  Keppel  street,  Russell 

square 

1842.*Brookes,  William,  25  Mark  lane 

1853.  Brookes,  William,  73  Chancery  lane 

1851.  Brooks,  Henry,  3 North  place,  Cumberland  market, 

Regent’s  park 

1851.  Brooks,  Samuel  William,  32  Cardington  street, 

Hampstead  road 

1854.  Brooks,  Vincent,  King  street,  Covent  garden 
1844.  Brooman,  Richard  Archibald,  166  Fleet  street 

1855.  Brown,  Joseph,  14  Clarence  ter.,  Regent’s  park 

1856.  Brown,  Thomas  James,  24  Leicester  square 

1847.  Brown,  Humphery,  M.P.,  2 Little  Smith  street, 

Westminster,  and  Tewksbury 

1857.  Brown,  Robert,  Etruria,  Staffordshire 

1852.  Brown,  Robert  Charles,  4 Robert  st.,  Adelplii 

1850.  Brown,  Robert  J.,  23  Savile  row 

1851.  Brown,  Samuel,  11  Lombard  street 

1853.  Brown, William,  M.P.,  Richmond  hill,  near  Liver- 

pool, and  Fenton’s  Hotel,  St.  James’s  street 

1853.  Brown,  William,  Curzon  park,  Chester 

1853.  Brown,  William  George,  9 Whitehorse  lane, 

Stepney 

1855.  Browne, Henry,  White  House, Londonlane, Hackney 
1844.  Browne,  Lieut. -Colonel  Henry,  H.E.I.C.S.,  28 
Soho  square 

1854.  Browne, Rev.  J.  C.,  D.C.L., Dudley, Worcestershire 

1855.  Browning,  Richard,  jun.,  36  Little  Windmill  st., 

Golden  square 

182L.*Browning,  James,  113  St.  John  street 
1847.*Brunel,  Isambard  Kingdom,  F.R.S.,  18  Duke  st., 
W estminster 

1838.  Buccleuch,  the  Duke  of,  K.G.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
Montague  house,  Whitehall 

1852.  Buckley,  Major-Gen.,  M.P.,  New  hall,  Salisbury 

1850.  Bull,  John,  52  St.  Martin’s  lane,  and  Chiswick 

1854.  Bullen,  Edward,  M.A.,  37  Golden  square 

1849.  Bunn,  Lockington,  19  Walbrook 

1851.  Burch,  Joseph,  Crag  Works,  Macclesfield 

1854.  Burke,  Edmund,  Norfolk  road,  St.  John’s  wood 

1851.  Burn,  R.  Scott,  Bank  cottage,  Eaton  Norris, 

Stockport 

1850.  Burnet,  Boyd,  2 Piazza,  Covent  garden 

1855.  Burnell,  H.  D.  H.,  School  house,  Brockham , Reigate 

1855.  Buiy,  John,  Warwick  house,  Warwick  court, 

Holborn 

1850.  Burstall,  Robert  Kilby,  15  Hanover  st.,  Long  Acre 

1849.  Burt,  Henry  Potter,  Upton  cottage,  Tulse  hill 

1852.  Burton,  Alfred,  36  Marina,  St.  Leonard’s 
1829.*Burton,  Decimus,  F.R.S.,  6 Spring  gardens 

1854.  Burton,  William  S.  39  Oxford  street 

1852.  Bushell,  Frederick  William,  Basingstoke 

1850.  Butler,  Charles  Salisbury,  M.P.,  Cazenones,  Upper 

Clapton,  Middlesex 
1854.  Butler,  Paul,  1 Lowndes  square 
1854.  Buxton,  Charles,  The  Brewery,  Spitalfields 

lS24.*Cabbell,  Benjamin  Bond,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  1 Brick 
court,  Temple 

1854.  Caird,  James,  6 Serjeant’s  inn,  Temple 
1854.  Cairns,  Hugh  M’Calmont,  M.P.,  5 New  square, 
Lincoln’s  inn 

1851.  Caithness,  Earl  of,  Barrogell  castle,  Thurso,  N.  B. 
1854.  Caldicott,  William,  Freighton  lodge,  near  Col- 
chester 

1852.  Calvert,  Frederick  Crace,  Manchester 

1856.  Callaghan,  William,  23  New  Bond  street 


1851.  Cameron,  Hugh  Innes,  1 Hyde  park  gate,  Ken- 
sington gore 

1855.  Campbell,  James,  158  Regent  street 

1849.  Campbell,  Dugald,  7 Quality  court,  Chancery  lane 

1848. *Campbell,  Duncan,  Emlyn  cottage,  Newcastle 

Emlyn,  South  Wales 

1846.  Campin,  Frederick  William,  156  Strand 

1853.  Canning,  Viscount,  10  Grosvenor  square 

1853.  Cantrell,  William,  Wirksworth 

1854.  Capel,  Rev.  George,  Carshalton,  Surrey 

1854.  Caplin,  Dr.  J.,  9 Yorkplace,  Portman  square 
1843.  Carlile,  James  Emlyn,  Hampstead 

1851.  Carlisle,  the  Earl  of,  F.R.S.,  12  Grosvenor  place 

1856. *Carpenter,  Dr.  W.  B.,  F.R.S.,  University  hall, 

Gordon  square 

1856.  Carr,  Anthony,  4 Clarendon  villas,  Loughborough 
park,  Brixton 

1855.  Carruthers,  C.  B.,  Norwood 

1851.  Carter,  John,  Park  lodge,  Park  road,  Stockwell 

1853. *Carthew,  Peter,  St.  Mary  Abbott’s  terrace,  Ken- 

sington 

1852.  Cartwright,  Peplow,  Oswestry 

1856.  Cartwright,  Samuel,  jun.,  32  Old  Burlington  st. 

1847.  Cary,  Francis  Stephen,  21  Bloomsbury  street,  Bed- 

ford square 

1855.  Case,  John  March,  Berrylands,  Kingston-on- 
Thames 

1851.  Cassell,  John,  35  Acacia  road,  St.  John’s  wood 
1855.  Castleman,  Charles,  St.  Ives  house,  Riugwood, 
Hants 

1854.  Castle,  Henry  James,  7 Chancery  lane 

1851.  Causton,  Joseph,  47  Eastcheap,  City 

1853. *Cawdor,  Earl  of,  F.R.S.,  Stackpole  court,  Pem- 

broke, and  74  South  Audley  street 

1853.  Chadwick,  David,  Salford 

1847.  Chadwick,  Edwin,  C.B.,  9 Park  villas,  Richmond 

1852.  Chaffers,  Alexander,  43  Bedford  row 

1852.  Chalk,  James  Jell,  8 Warwick  sq.,  Pimlico 
1852.  Challis,  Thomas,  M.P.,  Wilson  street,  Finsbury 
1852.  Challinor,  William,  Leek 

1851.  Challoner,  Colonel,  Portnall  park,  Chertsey 

1855. *Chalon,  Alfred  E.,  R.A.,  El  Retiro,  Campden  hill, 

Kensington 

1855.  Chambers,  David  Noble,  47  Paternoster  row 

1852.  Chambers,  George,  High  Green  house,  near  Shef- 

field 

1854.  Chambers,  Thomas  King,  M.D.,  1 Hill  st.,  Berke- 

ley square 

1854.  Chambers,  William,  Hafod,  Rhayader,  S.  Wales 

1855.  Chance,  Frank,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
1852.  Chance,  Robert  Lucas,  Glass  Works,  near  Bir- 
mingham 

1855.  Chantrell,  George  Frederick,  Dale  st.,  Liverpool 

1849.  Chantrell,  Robert  Dennis,  4 St.  Mary’s  road,  Canon- 

bury 

1847.  Chaplin,  William,  jun.,  13  Henrietta  street, 

Cavendish  square 

1855.  Chapman,  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  14  Montague  place, 

Bryanston  square 

1850.  Chapman,  Edward,  13  Bolton’s,  West  Brompt on 

1854.  Charley, William,  Seymour  hill,  Belfast 

1856.  Chater,  Henry,  8 Montagu  place,  Russell  sq. 

1856.  Chater,  Joseph,  Old  Grove  house,  Hampstead 

1852.  Chester,  Harry,  Privy  Council  Office, Whitehall 

1855.  Chevallier,  George  Smart,  73  Chancery  lane 

1856.  Christian,  Robert,  16  Waterloo  place 

1853.  Child,  George,  12  Bath  place,  Dalston 

1853. *Cliild,  William  Dimsdale,  8 Finsbury  pi.  South 

1854.  Childs,  James,  Inner  Park  road,  Wimbledon 

park,  Surrey 

1849.  Chown,  Henry,  28  St.  Swithin’s  lane,  City 

1848.  Chubb,  John,  St.  Paul’s  churchyard 
1852.  Chubb,  W.  T.,  Fordingbridge 

1843.  Clarendon,  the  Earl  of,  K.G.,  1 Grosvenor  crescent, 
Belgrave  square 

1854.  Clark,  Daniel  Kinnear,  11  Adam  st.,  Adelplii 
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1856.  Clark,  Joseph  Lester,  1 River  lane,  Islington 

1853.  Clark,  Rev.  Samuel,  Training  College,  Battersea 

1855.  Clarke,  Hyde,  D.C.L.,  42  Basinghall  street 

1856.  Clarke,  Rev.  Charles,  Esher,  Surrey 

1847.  Clarke,  Robert,  8 St.  George’s  ter.,  Regent’s  pk. 
1855. -’Clarke,  Tanner  Owen,  5 Lime  street  square 
1855.  Clarke,  William,  11  John  street,  Adelphi 

1842.  Claudet,  Antoine,  E.R.S.,  107  Regent  street 
1855.  Clay,  William,  Patent  Salt  Works,  Droitwieh 

1854.  Clench,  Edmund,  Balham  hill 

1853.  Clive,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon,  Welshpool 

1851.  Clowes,  Edward,  18  Endsleigh  st.,  Tavistock  sq. 

1851.  Clowes,  George,  57  Russell  square 

1853.  Glutton,  John,  8 Whitehall  place 

1852.  Clutton,  Rev.  Ralph,  Saffron  Walden 
1838.*Coathupe,  Charles  Thornton,  3 Park  row,  Bristol 

1849.  Cobbett,  Richard,  jun.,  25  Northumberland  street, 

Strand 

1850.  Cochrane,  Alexander  Brodie,  the  Heath,  Stourbridge 

1854.  Cochrane,  John,  Woodside  Iron  Works,  Dudley 

1855.  Cockayne,  Octavius,  South  hill,  Sydenham 

1856.  Cockrell,  Rev.  George  C.,  Battersea  rise 

1853.  Coe,  John,  Bank  of  England 

1856.  Cohen,  Henry  Louis,  5 South  st.,  Finsbury  sq. 

1850. *Colby,  Thomas,  Harsham  lraU,  St.  Helen’s,  Lan- 

cashire 

1846.  Cole,  Henry,  C.B.,  Elm  cottage,  Shier,  Guildford 

1854.  Cole,  Thomas,  6 Castle  street,  Holborn 

1852.  Coleman,  Alfred,  South  Fields,  Wandsworth 

1854.  Colfox,  William,  B.A.,  Bridport,  Dorset 

1855.  Colman,  Jeremiah,  Upper  Clapton 

1855.  Colman,  Jeremiah  James,  Ipswich  road,  Norwich 

1853.  Collins,  Edward,  314  Oxford  street 

1854.  Collius,  Henry  George,. 22  Paternoster  row 

1853.  Collins,  William  Whitaker,  15  Buckingham-street, 

Adelphi 

1847.  Colnaghi,  Dominic,  Pall  Mall  East 

1853.  Conybeare,  John  Charles,  Kew  green 

1851.  Cook,  Arthur  Bott,  6 Berkeley  pi.,  Connaught  sq. 

1854.  Cooke,  John,  14  St.  Swi thin’s  lane,  City,  and  South 

Shields 

1843. *Cooke,  William  Fothergill,  East  Tytherley,  near 

Stockbridge,  Hants 

1850.  Cooper,  Charles,  44  Pall  Mall,  Manchester 

1850.  Cooper,  David,  5 Shoe  lane 

1853.  Cooper,  John  Douglas,  8 New  st.,  Spring  gardens 
1828.*Cooper,  William  I).  Cooper,  Toddington  Manor, 

Dunstable,  Bedfordshire 

1856.  Cooper,  William,  21  St.  John’s  villas,  Upper 

Holloway 

1855. *Copland,  James,  M.D.,  5 Old  Burlington  street 

1856.  Corbet,  Henry,  9 South  Belgrave  st.,  Belgrave  sq. 

1851.  Corbett,  Charles  Joseph,  17  Gracechurcli  street 

1854.  Corbett,  John,  Stoke  Works,  Bromsgrove 

1854.  Cornwell,  James,  Loughborough  park  villa,  Brixton 

1856.  Corsellis,  Arthur  Alexander,  Wandsworth 

1855.  Costar,  Francis  Wright,  12  Frederick  street, 

Gray’s  Inn  road 

1853.  Cottam,  Edward,  1 Lower  Belgrave  place,  Pimlico 
1818.  Cottam,  George,  2 Winsley  street,  Oxford  street 

1854.  Cottam,  George  Hallen,  4 Chalcot  villas,  Adelaide 

road,  Hampstead 

1856.  Cotterell,  Thomas,  50  Eaton  square 

1855. *Coulson,  William,  2 Frederick  place,  Old  Jewry 
1854.  Coulthard,  Joseph,  Croft  house,  Brampton,  Cum- 
berland 

1850.  Countze,  George  Henry,  102  Long  Acre 

1853.  Courtauld,  George,  2 Carey  lane,  Goldsmiths’ hall 

1844.  Courtney,  William,  jun.,  54  Oxford  ter., Hyde  pk. 

1845. *Coutts,  Miss  A.  Burdett,  1 Stratton  st.,  Piccadilly 

1856.  Contis,  J.  S.,  134  Upper  Thames  street 

1845.  Cowell,  Henry  Bridges,  4 Compton  st.,  Ball’s  pond 
1838.  Cowley,  John  Christian,  14  Dorset  sq., Regent’s  pk. 

1854.  Cox,  Dr.  Ths.,  Dulwich  College  Grammar  School 

1855.  Cox,  John,  Glenusk,  near  Caerleon,  Monmouth- 

shire 


1847.  Grace,  John  Gregory,  14  Wigmore  street,  Caven- 

dish square 

1851 .  Crace,  Henry  Winfield,  19  Buckingham  st.,  Strand 

1854.  Cracknell,  Edward  Charles,  Royal  Telegraph 

Company,  Adelaide 

1855.  Cramp,  Francis,  31  Upper  Bedford  pi.,  Russell  sq. 

1846.  Crampton,  Thomas  Russell,  15  Buckingham  street, 

Strand 

1855.*Crawford,  Robert  Wigram,  71  Old  Broad  street 
1817.  Crawter,  Henry,  5 Bedford  row 

1854.  Creed,  Henry,  33  Conduit  street 

1851.  Crickitt,  Robert  Edward,  20  Bennet’s  hill,  Doctor’s 

Commons 

1853.  Croll,  Alexander  Angus,  28  Coleman  street 

1855.  Crosbie,  Arthur,  30  Westbourne  park  villas 

1856.  Crossley,  Frank,  M.P.,  60  Eaton  square 

1852.  Crossley,  John,  Elm  wood,  Halifax 

1852.  Crowfoot,  W.  J.,  M.D.,  Beccles 

1853.  Cruiekshank,  Patrick,  1 Norfolk  cres.,  Oxford  sq. 
1843.  Cubitt,  William,  M.P.,  Gray’s  inn  road 

1856.  Cubley,  William  Harold,  Newark-on-Trent 

1852.  Cullington,  Daniel,  jun.,  2 Craven  street,  Strand 

1846.  Cundall,  Joseph,  168  New  Bond  street 

1851 . Cundy,  Samuel,  29a  Lower  Belgrave  place,  Pimlico 

1853.  Cunningham,  H.  D.  P.,  R.N.,  Gosport,  Hants 
1845.  Curling,  Joseph,  Herne  hill,  Dulwich 
1840.*Cursetjee,  Ardaseer,  Bombay 

1848.  Curtis,  Sir  William,  Bart., Caynham  court,  Ludlow 

1853.  Curtis,  William,  Alton,  Hants 

1854.  Curtis,  William  Joseph,  Mr.  Winkley’s,  23  Birchin 

lane 

1848.  Curzon,  Hon.  Edward  Cecil,  1 Whitehall 

1842.  Cutler,  Job,  Spark  Brook,  Birmingham 

1856.  Dailies,  John  Benjamin,  5 Little  Argyle  street; 
Regent  street 

1849.  Dalton,  William  Henry,  28  Cockspur  street 

1856.  Darbishire,  Samuel  Dukinfield,  Pendyffryn,  near 

Conway 

1849.  Darby,  Abraham,  Stoke  court,  near  Slough 
1853.  Dargan,  William,  Harcourt  street  , Dublin 

1856.  Darlington,  John,  Shipley  Hall,  Bradford 

1855.  Davis,  Alfred,  8 Manchester  terrace,  Kilburn 

1852.  Davis,  Henry  John,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

1852.  Davis,  Horatio,  Mount  Beacon  house,  Bath 

1851.  Davis,  Richards  Francis,  22  St.  Peter  square, 

Hammersmith 

1S52.  Davis,  Richard  Powell,  Bedwelty  house,  Newport, 
Monmouthshire 

1817.*Davidson,  Thomas,  13  St.  George’s  place,  Knights- 
biidge 

1843.  Davison,  Robert,  8 London  street,  City 

1853.  Dawbarn,  George,  Wisbech 

1853.  Dawbarn,  Robert,  Wisbech 

1854.  Dawson,  G.,  M.A.,  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham 

1853.  Dawson,  John,  Russell  villas,  Amptliill  square, 

Hampstead  road 

1855.  Day,  Thomas,  Stratton,  Swindon,  Wilts 

1855.  Day,  William,  4 Campbell  terrace,  Bow  road 
1848.  Day,  William,  Gate  street,  Lincoln’s  inn  fields 

1850.  Dean,  Arthur,  29  Norfolk  road,  St.  John’s  wood 

1854.  Deane,  John  C.,  Garrick  Club,  King  street, 

Co  vent  garden 

1852.  Debary,  Peter  Francis,  Privy  Council  Office, 

Whitehall 

1851.  De  la  Rue,  Thomas,  Drayton  hall,  Market 

Drayton 

1847.  De  la  Rue,  Warren,  F.R.S.,  7 St.  Mary’s  road, 

Canonbury 

1854.  De  Vincenzi,  Joseph,  61  Margaretst.,  Cavendish  sq. 

1850.  Delamotte,  Philip  Henry,  28,  Chepstow  place, 

Bayswater 

1852.  Delepierre,  Octave,  LL.D.,  F.A.S.,  18  Gloucester 

terrace,  Hyde  park 

1851.  Delolme,  Henry,  48  Rathbone  place 

1856.  Dell,  William,  5 Manor  terrace,  Brixton 
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1851.  De  Mattos, William  N.,  0 Jeffrey  aq. , St.  Mary  Axe 

1855.  Dempsey,  Henry  William,  7,  Pall  Mall  East 

1852.  Denison,  Edmund  Beckett,  42  Queen  Anne  street 

1852.  Denison,  John  Evelyn,  M.P.,  9 Stratton  street, 

Piccadilly 

1849.  Dennis,  John  Charles,  122  Bishopsgate  st.  Within 

1852. *Dent,  Lancelot,  8 Fitzroy  square 

1856.  Dent,  Stanley,  34  Great  Tower  street 
1855.*Dent,  Wilkinson,  8 Fitzroy  square 

1855.  Denton,  J.  Bailey,  Stevenage,  Herts 
1813. *Dew,  Dyer,  5 Parliament  street 

1850.  Dick,  Quintin,  20  Curzon  street,  May  fair 

1856.  Dickens,  Alfred  Lamerte,  General  Board  of  Health, 

Whitehall 

1849.  Dickens,  Charles,  Tavistock  house,  Tavistock  sq. 

1853.  Dickenson,  Henry,  Dale  house,  Coalbrookdale, 

near  Wellington,  Salop 

1853.  Dickenson,  Joseph,  M.D.,  Great  George  street, 

Liverpool 

1855.  Dickins,  Thomas,  Spring  Vale  Dye  Works, 
Middleton,  near  Manchester 

1855.  Dickson,  Archibald,  Walnut-tree  lodge,  Lombard 

road,  Battersea 

1854.  Dickson,  James  Hill,  Patent  Flax  Works,  Grove 

street,  Deptford 

1844.  Dickson,  Peter,  F.R.G.S.,  28  Upper  Brook  street 

1856. *Dickson,  Thomas,  3 St.  James’s  place,  Hampstead 

road 

1856.  Dickson,  William,  East  Wickham,  near  Wetling, 
Kent 

1845. *Dilke,  Charles  Wentworth,  B.C.L.,  76  Sloane  st 
1849.  Dilke,  C.  W.,  76  Sloane  st 

1849.  Dillon,  John,  106  Fore  street,  City 

1856.  Dixon,  E.  J.  J.,  Gorsedda  Quarriesand  Slate  Works 

1855.  Dobson,  Benj.,  Little  Bolton,  Lancashire 

1852.  Dodd,  J.  M.,  Ledbury  house,  Ledbury  road, 

Notting  hill 

1853.  Donkin,  Thomas,  Hanover  park,  Peckham 

1850.  Douglas,  Capt.  the  Hon.  Arthur,  13  Cockspur  st., 

Pall  Mall 

1855.  Douglas,  Robert,  A.  13  Hill  street,  Berkeley  sq 

1852.  Doull,  Alexander,  1 Morden  terrace,  Greenwich 

1851.  Doulton,  Henry,  7 Stockwell  villas,  Clapham 

1853, *I}rax,  John  Samuel  Wanley  Sawbridge  Erle.M.P., 

Chorborough  park,  Blandford,  Dorset 

1848.  Dray,  William,  46  King  William  street,  London 

bridge 

1851.  Drew,  Beriah,  Streatham,  Surrey 

1849.  Drew,  George,  Shrubbery  cottage,  Streatham 
1849.  Drew,  George  Henry,  Hibernia  chambers,  London 

bridge 

1853.  Drew,  John,  13  New  Burlington  street 
1853,  Drummond,  Henry.  M.P.,  F.R.S..  Albury  park, 
Guildford 

1856.  Drury,  Mark  Henry,  Haley  hill,  Halifax 

1852.  Du  Cane,  Richard,  11  Bolton  street,  Piccadilly 

1853.  Duckworth,  William,  38  Bryanston  square 

1855.  Dudgeon,  John  William,  1 New  Bank  buildings, 

City 

1856.  Dudgeon,  Patrick,  Cargen,  near  Dumfries,  N.B, 

1851.  Duer,  Samuel,  Ravensbourne  park,  Lewisham 
1853.  Duffield,  William  Ward,  Chelmsford 

1849.  Duke,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P.,  43  Portland  place 
1856.  Dunn,  Joseph  Arnold,  13  Newington  causeway 
1856.  Dunn,  Thomas,  Richmond  hill,  Sheffield 
1856.  Dunn,  Thomas,  Windsor  bridge  Iron  Works,  near 
Manchester 

1856.  Dupre,  John,  Plymouth 

1852.  Durnford,  Frederick  A.,  44  Parliament  street 
1801.*Dutton,  John,  Sambrook  court,  Basinghall  street 
1847.  Dutton,  William  C.,  3 Upper  Woburn  place 

1853.  Dykes,  David  Stewart,  Deptford  pier 

1851.  Dyte,  Henry,  6 King’s  bench  walk 

1854.  Eady,  George  James,  15  Hatton  garden,  Ilolborn 
1856.  Eagland,  Thomas,  Bond  street,  Leeds 


1851.  Eagleton,  Edward,  Blackheath 

1853.  Eales,  William,  Haxby  hall,  Haxby,  near  York 

1855.  Eardley,  Eardley  Gideon  Culling,  Frognel,  Tor- 

quay, Devon 

1849.  Eardley- Wilmot,  Lieut. -Col.,  F.  M.,  R.A., 

Woolwich 

1846.  Earle,  Joseph,  Palace  Gardens,  Bayswater 

1850.  Earle,  William,  Grove  hill,  Camberwell 
1843.  Easton,  James,  25  Russell  square 

1847.  Easton,  James,  jun.,  79  King  William  street,  City 

1843.  Easton,  Percy  S.,  25  Russell  square 

1854. *Ebrington,  Viscount,  M.P.,  17  Bruton  street 

1852.  Edgar,  William,  F.R.S.,  19  Argyle  st.,  Regent  st 

1852.  Edgeworth,  T.,  Wrexham 

1856.  Edginton,  Benjamin,  Lavender  hill,  Wandsworth, 

Surrey 

1846.  Edwards,  George,  Rye,  Sussex 

1844.  Edwards,  John,  Beachfield,  Northian,  Sussex 

1853.  Egerton,  Edward  Christopher,  M.P.,  13  Lowndes 

square,  and  Elvetham  park,  near  Winchfield 
1833.  Ellesmere,  Earl  of,  Bridgwater  house,  Pall  Mall 
1850.  Elliott,  Frederick  H.,  Penryn  lodge,  Park  village 
east,  Regent’s  park 

1853.  Elliott,  George  Augustus,  13a  Belgrave  square 

1848.  Elliott,  John  II.,  4 Martin’s  lane.  Cannon  street 

1853.  Elliott,  Rev.  William,  33  Great  Coram  street 
1843.  Ellis,  James,  M.D.,  Sudbrook  park,  Petersham, 

Surrey 

1854.  Ellis,  Joseph,  Bedford  Hotel,  Brighton 

1853.  Ellis,  William,  6 Lancaster  terrace,  North  gate, 
Regent’s  park 

1855.  Emmens.  William,  5 Lotlibury 

1855.  Enfield,  Edward,  5 Oxford  square,  Hyde  park 

1848.  Errington,  J.  Edward,  13  Duke  st.,  Westminster 

1849.  Evans,  Frederick  John,  Gas  works,  Horseferry  rd., 

Westminster 

1856.  Evans,  Frederick  Moule,  Whitefriars 

1850.  Evans,  Jeremiah  C.,  33  King  William  street,  City 

1855.  Evershed,  Samuel,  Arundel  house,  Clifton  road, 

Brighton 

1856.  Evill,  William,  jun.,  Lyncombe  villa,  St.John’s 

hill,  Wandsworth 

1852.  Ewart,  William,  M.P.,  6 Cambridge  sq.,  Hyde  pk 

1853.  Eylcyn,  Thomas,  12  Chepstow  villas  west,  West- 

bourne  grove 

1855.  Eyre,  George  Edward, Warren’s,  Lyndhurst,  Hants 

1847.  Fairbairn,  Peter,  Wellington  Foundry,  Leeds 
1843.  Fairbairn,  William,  F.R.S.,  Manchester 
1819,*Faraday,  Michael,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Royal  Institu- 
tion, Albemarle  street 

1854.  Farr,  William,  M.D.,  1 Melina  place,  St.  John’s 

wood 

1856,  Farrance,  George  John,  13  Upper  Belgrave  place, 

Pimlico 

1853.  Fasson,  George,  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham 
1856,  Faudel,  Henry,  38,  39  and  40  Newgate  street,  and 
5 St.  Andrew’s-place,  Regent’s  park 
1856.  Faulkener,  William  John,  jun,,  62  St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand 

1856.  Fauntleroy,  Charles,  Tilgate  house,  Crawley, 
Sussex 

1853.  Fauntleroy,  Robert  Thomas,  Pottersfields,  Tooley 
street,  Southwark 

1826.  Fenn,  Joseph,  105  Newgate  street 

1852.  Fenton,  Roger,  2 Albert  terrace,  Albert  road.  Re- 

gent's park 

1853.  Fergus,  John,  M.P.,  Kircaldy 

1853.  Ferguson,  Joseph,  M.P.,  Reform  Club 

1854.  Ferguson,  William,  31  Torrington  square 

1854.  Festing,  Richard  Grindal,  19a  Queen  square, 
Westminster 

1816.  Field,  Joshua,  F.R.S.,  Cheltenham  pi.,  Lambeth 

1851.  Field,  John,  Dornden,  near  Tunbridge  Wells 

1854.  Fielding,  Edward,  56  Charlotte  st.,  Portland  pi 
1853.  Fife,  Earl  of,  Duff  house,  Banff 
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1850,  Finch,  Frederick  Cotton,  M.D.,  West  hill, 
Wandsworth 

1854.  Finch,  Henry  Young,  85  Cross  street,  Islington 

1850.  Fisher,  Anthony  Lax,  M.D.,  14  York  place,  Port- 

man  square 

1856.  Fisher,  John,  Masham,  Yorkshire 

1851.  Fisher,  Robert,  7 Sussex  place,  Canonbury 
1854.  Fitch,  Joshua,  G.,  M.A.,  5 De  Crespigny  terrace, 

Denmark  hill,  Camberwell 

1849.  Fit/.-Cook.  Henry,  18  New  Ormond  street 
1854.  Fladgate,  William  Mark,  64  Eaton  square 

1851.  Fletcher,  Alexander  Pearson,  1 Moorgate  street 
1856,  Fletcher,  Robert,  28  Parliament  street 

1854.  Fogerty,  William,  25  Catherine  street,  Limerick 

1853,  Foley,  J,  H.  Hodgetts,  M.P.,  Prestwood,  Stour- 

bridge 

1854,  Fontaine-Moreau,  Peter  Armand  le  Compte  de,  4 

South  street,  Finsbury 

1842,  Forbes,  Henry,  Bradford,  Yorkshire 

1852.  Ford,  Francis,  9 Milner  street,  Milner  square 
1851,  Forman,  Robert  Henry,  Ordnance  Office,  Pall 

Mall 

1851.  Forster,  Percival  William,  11  Manor  road,  Upper 

Holloway 

1855,  Foster,  Edward,  jun.,  54  Tall  Mall 

1853.  Foster,  John,  16  Wigmore  street 

1845.  Fothergill, Benjamin,  Ducie  place,  Exchange,  Man- 
chester 

1853.  Fothergill,  Mark,  204  Upper  Thames  street 

1854.  Fowke,  Capt.  Francis,  R.E.,  Marlborough  house, 

Pall  Mall 

1848.  Fowler,  John,  2 Queen’s  square  pi.,  Westminster 

1855.  Fowler.,  John,  jun.,  Chigwell  row,  Essex 

1856. *Fowler,  Robert  Nicholas,  50  Cornhill 

1843.  Fox,  Sir  Charles,  8 New  street,  Spring  gardens 
1853,  Fox,  William  Johnson,  M.P.,  3 Sussex  place, 

Regent's  park 

1852.  Francis,  E.  N.,  2 Duke  street,  London  bridge 
1858.  Franklin,  Frank,  4 Orsett  terrace,  Westbourne  ter- 
race North 

1850. *Franks,  Augustus  W.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

Club,  Pall  Mall 

1843.  Franks,  George,  90  Blaclcfriars  road 

1855.  Franklinski,  Joseph  Alexander,  Claremont  house, 

Pembroke  villas,  Bayswater 

1853.  Fraser,  Alexander,  Messrs.  Truman’s,  Spitalfields 

1856.  Fraser,  James  Wm„  Kensington  palace  gardens 

1854.  Fraser,  Sir  William  Augustus,  Bart.,  M.P.,  88 

St.  James’s  street 

1851.  Freeman,  John,  Huddersfield 

1853.  Freeman,  Joseph,  Low  Moor  Iron  Office,  22 
Cannon  street 

1802.*Freeman,  Stephen,  Coventry 

1853.  Freer,  Rev.  Richard  Lane,  Archdeacon  of  Hereford 

1852.  French,  Gilbert  John,  Bolton,  Lancashire 

1855.  Frith,  John  Griffith,  13  Wimpole  st.,  Cavendish  sq 

1849.  Frodsliam,  Charles,  84  Strand 

1845.  Fry,  Peter  Wickens,  14  Montague  st.,  Russell  sq 
1848,*Fuller,  Francis,  29  Abingdon  street,  Westminster 

1853.  Fuller,  George  Leedliam,  10  Park  village  west, 

Glo’ster  gate,  Regent's  park 
1817,*Fuller,  J.  G.,  28  St.  James’s  street 

1853.  Fussell,  Alexander,  2 Oakley  square,  St.  Pancras 

1855.  Fussell,  Rev.  James,  G.  C.,  Privy  Council  Office, 

Whitehall 

1854.  Gadsden,  G.  Arthur,  4 Rectory  pi.,  Shacklewell 
1854.  Gadesden,  Augustus  William,  Leigh  house,  Toot- 
ing, Surrey 

1852.  Gainsford,  Charles  Elliott,  18  Duke  street,  West- 

minster 

1851 . Galahin,  Thomas,  13  Upper  grove  lane,  Camberwell 

1853.  Galsworthy,  John,  Gresham  Club,  City 

1 856.  ( ialton,  1 louglas,  1 2 Chester  street,  Grosvenor  place 
1810.  Gardiner,  James  K.,  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  Somerset 

house 


1849.  Gardiner,  Thomas,  Golden  Cross  Hotel,  Charing 
cross 

1819.*Garling,  Henry,  27  Bedford  row 

1849.  Garrard,  Sebastian,  Panton-street,  Haymarket 

1852.  Garraway,  Frederick,  jun.,  Eamont  villa,  Boun- 

dary road,  St.  John’s  wood 
1848.  Garrett,  George  K.,  9 Albion  place,  Blackfriars 

1848.  Garrett,  Robert,  6 Northwick  terrace,  Maida  vale 
1856.*Gassiot,  John  Peter,  F.R.S.,  77  Mark  lane 

1849.  Gaury,  John,  80  Watling  street 

1850.  George,  John,  Cadogan  lodge,  Abbey  road,  St. 

John’s  wood 

1853.  Gibb,  Major  C.  J.,  R.E.,  Fort  House,  Gravesend 
1816.*Gibbons,  John,  345  Oxford-street 

1845.  Gibson,  Edward,  jun.,  Hull 

1849.  Gibson,  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Milner,  M.P.,  49 
Wilton  crescent 

1855.  Gibson,  Thomas  Field,  F.G.S.,  124  Westbourne 

terrace 

1849. *Gilbart,  James  William,  F.R.S.,  the  London  and 

Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury 

1854.  Gilbee,  W.  A.,  4 South  street,  Finsbury 

1855.  Gilbert,  Dr.  Joseph  Henry,  Harpenden,  Herts 

1856.  Gilmour,  William  Anthony,  Bank  of  England 
1852.  Gill,  Kennedy,  Accrington 

1842.  Gillett,  William  S.,  37  Upper  Harley  street 

1856.  Girdwood.  John,  49  Pall  Mall 

1852.  Glaisher,  James,  F.R.S.,  13  Dartmouth  terrace, 
Lewisham 

1843.  Glasscock,  J.  L.,  Bishop  Stortford,  Herts 

1850.  Glover,  Joseph,  2 Roseberry  villas,  Tufnell  park 

1846.  Glover,  Thomas,  8 Upper  Chadwell  street,  Myd- 

delton  square 

1 837.*Glynn,  Joseph,  F.R.S.,  28  Westbourne  park  villas, 
Bayswater 

1854.  Goddard,  Ebenezer,  Ipswich 

1852.  Goddard,  Samuel  Palmer,  Bath  House,  Longton, 

Staffordshire 

1851.  Goddard,  Thomas,  8 King  Edward  street,  New- 

gate street 

1856.  Goderich,  Viscount,  M.P.,  1,  Carlton  gardens 

1852.  Godfrey,  Joseph  Silvester,  10  Gloucester  terrace, 

Regent’s  park 

1856.  Godwin,  George,  F.R.S.,  24  Alexander  square, 
Brompton 

1837. *Goldsmid,  Aaron  Asher,  8 Cavendish  square 

1844.  Goldsmid,  Baron,  F.R.S.,  St.  John’s  lodge,  Re- 

gent’s park 

1836.*Goldsworthy,  J.  H.,  High  street  place,  Stepney 

1846.  Gooch,  John  Viret,  Great  George  st.,  West- 

minster 

1847.  Gooch,  Joseph  II.,  Crescent,  Camberwell  grove 

1853.  Goodeve,  Thomas  Minchin,  King’s  College,  Strand 

1838.  Goodwin,  Charles,  Lynn,  Norfolk 

1851.  Goodwin,  William  Samuel,  33  Princes  street, 
Leicester  square 

1853.  Goolden,  Charles,  M.A.,  7 South  sq.,  Gray’s  inn 

1855.  Gordon,  J.  W.,  10  New  Palace  yard,  West- 

minster 

1856.  Gordon,  Robert,  Dover  street,  and  Kemble  house, 

Cirencester 

1849.  Gore,  Henry,  25,  York  place,  Leeds 

1849.  Gotto,  Edward,  35a  Great  George  st.,  Westminster 
1855.  Gowar,  Stephen,  Stratford,  Essex 

1854.  Gowen,  James  Robert,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  187a 

Piccadilly 

1854.  Gower,  Hon.  Frederick  Leveson,  M.P..  10  Stratton 

street,  Piccadilly 

1850.  Graham,  Peter,  37  Oxford  street 

1853.  Graham,  William,  74  Old  Broad  street 

1848.  Granville,  the  Earl,  F.R.S.,  16  Bruton  street 

1855.  Granville,  Walter,  L.  B.,  Engineer’s  Office, 

Brighton  Railway,  London  bridge 

1854.  Gray,  John,  M.D.,  Middle  Abbey  street,  Dublin 

1855.  Greaves,  Charles,  Waterworks,  Old  Ford 
1853.  Green,  Stephen,  Imperial  Potteries,  Lambeth 
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3 856.  Green,  James  Allen,  2 James  street,  Adelplii 
1855.  Green,  Joseph  Edwin,  Osborne  house,  Myddelton 
square 

1855.  Green,  Richard,  Green’s  Dock,  Blackwall 

1854.  Green  well,  George  Clementson,Radstock,  near  Bath 

1853.  Gregg,  S.  G.,  43  Rectory  place,  Woolwich 

1854.  Gregory,  Isaac,  Chorlton  hall,  near  Manchester 

1851.  Gregory,  Mark  Henry,  Wax  Chai  dlers’  hall, 

Gresham  street 

1853.  Gregson,  Samuel,  M.P.,  32  Upper  Harley  street 

1853.  Greig,  Sir  Hector,  Iv.C.M.  and  G.,  8 Ovington 

terrace,  Brampton 

1821.*Grenfell,  Charles  Pascoe,  38  Belgrave  square 

1856.  Gretton,  John,  Burton-on-Trent 

1849.  Grey,  Earl,  13  Carlton  house  terrace,  and  Howiclc 
hall,  Alnwick 

1851.  Grey,  Major-Gen.  the  Hon.  C.,  Buckingham  palace 

1855.  Grey,  Jonathan,  12  Upper  Finchley  road,  St. 

John’s  wood 

1854.  Griffiths,  Frank,  8 Southampton  street,  Pentonville 
1844.  Grisbrook,  William,  Eastgate,  Tenderden,  Kent- 

1853.  Grosvenor,  Lord  Robert,  M.P.,  Moor  park,  Rick- 

mansworth,  Herts 

1852.  Grove,  George,  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham 

1856.  Gundry,  Joseph,  Bridport 

1848.  Gunter,  Thomas  William,  7 and  8 Berkeley  square 

1848.  Gurdon,  William,  Brantham,  Manningtree 

1854.  Gurney,  Samuel,  65  Lombard  street 

1853. *Gwilt,  Alfred,  7 Union  street,  Southwark 

1855.  G wynne,  James  Egleson  Anderson,  Essex  wharf, 

Strand 

1849.  Habberfield,  Richard,  31  Love  lane,  City 

1853. *Hackblock,  William,  The  Rock,  Reigate 

1851.  Haden,  Francis  Seymour,  62  Sloane-street 

1852.  Haden,  George,  Trowbridge 

1851.  Haden,  William,  Dixon’s  green,  Dudley 

1849.  Hailstone,  Edward,  Horton  hall,  Bradford,  York- 
shire 

1849.  Hale,  Warren  S.,  73  Queen  street,  City 

1854.  Hale,  Rev.  Edward,  Eton  College 

1833.  Hall,  John,  3 Queen’s  gardens,  Cleveland-square, 
Hyde  park 

1856.  Hall,  John  Paxton,  Oxford  house,  King’s  road, 

Chelsea 

1856.  Hall,  Walter,  Staining  lane,  Wood  street 

1850.  Hall,  Sparkes,  308  Regent  street 

1854.  Hallett,  George,  40  Stamford  street,  Blackfriars 

1849.  Hallowes,  William,  32  Tavistock  square 

1851.  Hambleton,  Joseph,  St.  Marylebone  Church 

Cottage 

1855.  Hamlyn,  Joseph,  Horrabridge  factory,  near 

Tavistock 

1853.  Hambro,  Baron  C.  Joachim,  70  Old  Broad  st-.,  City 

1852.  Hammond,  William  Parker,  9 Scot’s  yard,  Great 

Bush  lane 

1855.  Hammond,  William  Frederick,  14  Noel  street,  Soho 

1856.  Hanbury,  Daniel,  jun..  Plough  court,  Lombard  st. 

1850.  Hancock,  Charles,  20  Tokenhouse  yard 

1855.  Hancock,  Charles  Frederick,  39  Bruton  street, 
Bond  street 

1848.  Hancock,  James  Lyne,  Goswell  mews,  Goswell 

road 

1847.  Hanhart,  Michael,  64  Charlotte  street,  Rathbone 

place 

1855.  Hankey,  Thomson,  M.P.,  45  Portland  place 

1856.  Hanmer,  Lieut.  F.  H.,  14  St-.  James’s  square 

1852.  Harbin,  George,  Newton  house,  Yeovil 

1849.  Hardcastle,  John,  22  Eastcheap 

1848.  Harding,  Sir  John  Dorney,  D.C.L.,  the  College, 

Doctor’s  Commons 

1853.  Harding,  John  Thomas,  4 Cheapside 

1851.  Hardman,  William,  B.A.,  3 Carey  street,  Lin- 

coln’s inn  fields 

1829.  Hardwick,  Philip,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  21  Cavendish 
square 


1855.  ITardwicke,  Earl  of,  37  l’ortman  square 
1830.*Hardy,  Lieut.  Robert  W.,  R.N.,  Sion  Hill,  Bath 

1853.  Harker,  John  William,  24  Upper Barnsbury  street, 

Islington 

1852.  Harris,  Thomas  Phillips,  52  Great  Russell  street, 
Bloomsbury 

1822.*Harrison,  George,  16  Carlton  house  terrace 
1825.*Harrison,  Henry,  1 St.  James’s  terrace,  Maida  hill 
west 

1854.  Harrison,  Henry,  Blackburn 

1855.  Harrison,  John,  Dock  street,  East  Smithfield 

1847.  Harrison,  John,  Elm  Lodge,  Wandsworth 

1849.  Harrison,  Robert,  19  Friday  street,  City 

1850. *PIarrison,  William,  Gal1  i greaves  house,  Blackburn 

1852.  Harrison,  William  George.  Southey,  20  Whitehall 

place 

1853.  Harrowby,  the  Earl  of,  F.R.S.,  39  Grosvenor  square 

1851.  Hart,  Charles,  54  Wych  street,  Strand 

1852.  Hart,  George,  Sydenham 

1856.  Hart,  Thomas,  Falmouth 

1852.  Hartop,  Henry,  Bamborough  hall,  Doncaster 

1854.  Harvey,  Henry,  Hatton  garden 

1856.  Harvey,  Capt.  John,  R.N.,  Hamden,  Sandwich, 
Kent. 

1852.  Harvey,  William,  Barnsley 

1836.*Hatehard,  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin,  187  Piccadilly 

1855.  Hatch,  Rev.  Henry  John,  Wandsworth 

1 849.  Hawes,  William,  17  Montague  place,  Russell  square 

1848.  Hawkins,  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  Belvidere  road, 

Upper  Norwood 

1852.  Hawkins,  Major  Rohde,  Privy  Council  Office, 

Whitehall 

1853. *Hawkshaw,  John,  F.R.S.,33  Great  George  street, 

Westminster 

1856.  Hawksworth,  William,  Avon  Steel  and  Iron- 

works, Linlithgow 

1851.  Haynes,  Francis  Oliver,  13  New  sq.,  Lincoln’s  inn 
1851.  Hayward,  E.  L.,  79  Cornhill 

1854.  Ileadlam,  Thomas  Emerson,  M.P.  10  New  square, 

Lincoln’s  inn 

1851.  Heal,  John  Harris,  Grass  Farm  house,  Church  end, 

Finchley,  and  Woburn  lodge,  Upper  Woburn 
place 

1850.  Healey,  Timothy,  Manor  house,  Hampton  park, 

Middlesex 

lS52.*Heane,  Henry,  Newport-,  Salop 

1856.  Healey,  Edward  Charles,  Sidmouth  lodge,  Earl’s 
court,  Old  Brompton 

1852.  Heathcote,  John,  M.P.,  Tiverton,  and  5 Warwick 

street,  Charing  cross 

1855.  Heaton,  John,  Staveley,  near  Chesterfield 

1829.  Ileberden,  Thomas,  M.D.,  72  Park  street,  Gros- 
venor square 

1838.  Helbert,  John  Helbert,  60  Gloucester  place,  Port- 
man  square 

1849.  Henderson,  Andrew,  Wadham  lodge,  Ealing 

1854.  Henderson,  John,  New  street-,  Spring  gardens 

1856.  Henderson,  Thomas  W.,  113  Westbourne  terrace 
1816.  Hen’drie,  Robert,  12  Titchbourne  street 

1855.  Henley,  Thomas  Frederick,  Bromley,  Middlesex 

1856.  Henley,  Thomas  L.,  3S  Church  street,  Croydon 

1850.  Henry,  Thomas  Hetherington,  F.R.S.,  44  Lin- 

coln’s inn  fields 

1852.  Hensman,  Henry,  Bank  of  England 

1849.  Henson,  Henry  Henson,  38  Parliament  street, 
Westminster 

1855.  Herbert,  Rt.  Hon.  Sidney,  M.P.,  Wilton  house, 
Salisbury 

1855.  Herbert,  John  Maurice,  Rocklands,  near  Ross, 

Herefordshire 

1853. *Hereford,  Dean  of,  Hereford 

1856. *Herschell,  Sir  John  F.  W.,  Bart.,  F.R.S,,  Colling- 

wood,  Hawkhurst,  Kent 

1853.  Hervey,  the  Rev.  Lord  Arthur,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s 
1846.  Heseltine,  Samuel,  jun.,  Stock  Exchange 
1856.  Hess,  Ralph,  Liverpool 
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1848.  Hetley,  James  Hicks,  35  Soho  square 

1847.  Hewitt,  Allen  James, 01dHummums,Coventgarden 

1852.  Heys,  Henry,  Barrhead,  near  Glasgow 
185G.  Heywood,  Sharpe,  Regent’s  park 

1845.  Hicks,  John,  Bolton  le  Moors 

1851.  Hicks,  John,  6 South  crescent,  Bedford  square 
185G.  Hicks,  John,  Manager’s  Office,  Eastern  Counties 
Railway,  Bishopsgate 

1851. *Hicks,  Thomas,  9 Mincing  lane 

1847.  Hickson,  Samuel,  Highgate 

1846.  Highton,  Edward,  Clarence  villa,  5 Glo’ster  road, 

Regent’s  park 

1849.  Hill,  Charles,  25  Hyde  park  square 
1855.  Hill,  Henry,  7G,  Bridge  road,  Lambeth 

185G.  Hill,  Rev.  James,  M.A.,  Upper  Nautical  School, 
Greenwich 

1S53.  Hills.  Rev.  George,  M.A.,  Parsonage,  Great  Yar- 
mouth 

1852.  Hindley,  Charles,  M.P.,  Dartmouth  house,  West- 

minster 

1855.  Hinks,  John,  Buckingham  villas,  Handsworth, 
Birmingham 

1846.  Hippisley,  John,  Stone  Easton,  near  Bath 

1852.  Hitchin,  James,  Lincoln 

1855.  Hobbs,  Alfred  Charles,  97,  Cheapside 

1815.  Hoblyn,  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  White  Barns,  near  Bunt- 
ingford,  Herts 

1851.  Hocking,  Samuel,  Seville,  Spain 

1851.  Hodgett,  William  James,  Wordsley,  near  Stour- 

bridge 

1854.  Hodgson,  Kirkman  Daniel,  Sparrows  Herne,  Wat- 
ford 

1850.  Hoffstaedt,  Augustus  J.,  G Albion  place,  Black- 

friars  bridge 

1856.  Hogg,  Alexander,  10,  Crown  Office  row,  Temple 

1854.  Holland,  Richard  Leigh,  12  Pall  Mall 

1848.  Holland,  William,  Mount  street,  Grosvenor  square 

1853.  Hollier,  Elliot,  Dudley 

1847.  Hollins,  Michael  Daintree,  Stoke-upon-Trent 

1855.  Holmes,  Alfred  William,  Miltord,  near  Derby 
1835.  Holmes,  Herbert  Mountford,  London  road,  Derby 

1856.  Holmes,  James,  Kidderminster 

1846. *Holmes,  James,  4 New  Ormond  street 

1849.  Holtzapffel,  Mrs.  Charles  Yaux,  127  Long  Acre 

1855.  Homersham,  John,  7,  Bengal  place,  New  Kent  rd. 

1855.  Homersham,  Samuel  Collett  , 19  Buckingham  street  , 

Adelphi 

1850.  Hooper,  George  Norgate,  28  Haymarlcet 

1853.  Hooper,  John,  M.D.,  Buntingford,  Essex 

1849.  Hope,  Henry  Thomas,  116  Piccadilly 

1852.  Hope,  Thomas  Radford, Litherland,  near  Liverpool 

1856.  Hopkinson,  John,  New  North  street,  Finsbury 

1856.  Hopkinson,  Jonathan,  40  Grosvenor  place 

1852.  Hopwood,  Charles  H.,  10  Montague  place 

1850.  Horn,  Thomas,  Millbank  row,  Westminster 

1849.*Horne,  Henry,  Berrylands,  Surbiton,  Kingston, 

Surrey 

1853.  Horner,  Edward,  Halstead 

1855.  Hornsby,  John  Harwood,  Mechanics’  Institution, 

Odiham 

1842.  Horton,  John,  38  Devonshire  st.,  Queen’s  square 

1 817.  1 loskyns.ChandosWrcn,  Wraxhall  Abbey,  Warwick 

1856.  Houghton,  George,  -1  St.x John’s  park  villas,  Ha- 

verstock  hill 

1818.  Howard,  Right  Hon.  Charles  Wentworth  G.,  M.P., 

56  Park  street,  Grosvenor  square 

1819.  Howard,  Daniel,  22  Berners  street,  Oxford  street 

1854.  Howard,  Philip  Henry,  Corby  castle,  near  Carlisle 

1855.  Howes,  Frederick  William,  Bank  buildings,  Lower 

Brook  street,  Ipswich 

1853.  Howson,  Rev.  J.  Saul,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the 
Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool 

1847.  Hoy,  Henry  Benjamin,  13  Roseberry  villas, 

Tufnell  nark  west,  Kentish  town 

1853.  Hubbard,  Rev.  George,  Gorfe  castle,  Dorset 

1847.  Hubert,  Samuel  Morton,  East  hill,  Wandsworth 


1855.  Hucklebridge,  James  Marwood,  103,  Upper  Ebury 
street,  Eaton  square 

1853.  Hudson,  J.  W.,  Ph.D.,  Athensum,  Manchester 
1851-  Hughes,  Edward,  Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich 
1825.*Hughes,  William  Hughes,  2 Inner  Temple  lane 

1855.  Hulett,  David,  55  High  Holborn 

1848.  Humbv,  Capt.  George,  2 Aberdeen  place,  Maida  hill 

1853. *Hume,  William  Burnley,  18  Upper  Harley  street 

1854.  Hume,  William,  Wentworth  Fitzwilliam,  M.P., 

20  Curzon  street,  Mayfair 
1853.  Humphreys,  Edward,  Deptford  pier 

1849.  Hunt,  James,  31  Parliament  street 

1856.  Hunt,  James,  8 New  Burlington  street 

1852.  Hunt,  Robert,  F.R.S.,  Museum  of  Practical  Geo- 

logy, Jermyn  street 
1856.  Hunter,  John  Lawes,  Wigan 

1850.  Huskisson,  Henry  Owen,  7 Judd  place,  Euston  sq. 

1853.  Hutchinson,  Rev.  James,  M.A.,  Berkhampstead 
1856.  Hutchison,  John,  65,  Mark  lane 

1853.  Hutt,  William,  M.P.,  Gibside,  near  Gateshead, 

and  Pulteney  hotel,  Albemarle  street 

1851.  Hutton,  W.  C.,  G Newgate  street 

1852.  Hutton,  James,  46  Moorgate  street 

1854.  Iluxtable,  Rev.  Anthony,  Sutton  Waldron,  Bland- 

ford,  Dorsetshire 

1856.  Hyett,  William  Henry,  F.R.S.,  Painswick,  Glou- 
cestershire. 

1849. *Ibbetson,  Capt,  L.  L.  Boscawen,  F.R.S.,  Clifton 

House,  Brompton 

181G.*Ilchester,  the  Earl  of,  31  Burlington  street 

1850.  Ionides,  Alexander  Constantine,  Tulsehill,  Surrey 

1855.  Isaac,  John  Raphael,  113  Chatham  st.,  Liverpool 

1849.  Ivory,  Thomas,  9 Ainslie  place,  Edinburgh 

1851.  Ivyleafe,  James,  1 London  villas,  St.  John’s  wood 

1854.  Jackson,  James  Barwick,  89  Bishopsgate  st.  Within 

1850.  Jackson,  John,  50  Rathbone  place 

1853.  Jackson,  Ralph  Ward,  Greatham  hall,  West  Har- 

tlepool 

1858.*Jackson,  Samuel,  66  Red  Lion  street,  Clerkenwell 

1856.  Jackson,  William  Henry,  315,  Oxford  street 

1855.  Jaffray,  Richard,  Gresham  Club 

1853.  James,  Jabcz,  28a  Broadwall,  Stamford  street 

1849.  Jeanes,  John,  67  New  Bond  street 

1848.  Jee,  Alfred  Stanistreet,  6 John  street,  Adelphi 

1851.  Jee,  Morland,  6 John  street,  Adelphi 

1852.  Jenings,  Edmund  John,  20  Upper  Phillimore  place, 

Kensington 

1848.  Jennens,  T.  H.,  jun.,  Birmingham 

1848.  Jennings,  George,  29  Great  Charlotte  street, 
Blackfriars  road 

1856.  Jennings,  Richard,  21  Portland  place 

1853.  Jenour,  Harry.  James,  2 Field  court,  Gray’s  inn 
1853.  Jewitt,  Llewellyn,  Derby 

1850.  Jobson,  John,  Litchurch  Works,  Derby 

1848.  Jobson,  Robert,  Holly  hall,  near  Dudley 

1850.  Johns,  Henry,  8 Grange  terrace,  Brompton 

1852.  Johnson,  Edmund  Daniel,  9 Wilmington  sq. 

1849. *Johnson,  Henry,  39  Grutched  Friars,  City 

1853.  Johnson,  John  Henry,  47  Lincoln’s  inn  fields 

1855.  Johnson,  Richard,  Dale  street,  Manceester 

1856.  Johnston,  James,  jun..  I Pond  street,  Hampstead 
1844.  Johnstone,  James,  Larch  ill,  Moffat 

1855.  Johnstone,  James  R..  M.P.,  10  Wilton  place 

1856.  Jones,  Charles  T.,  I Myddleton  ter.,  Battersea 
1853.  Jones,  Henry  Bence,  M.I).,  F.R.S.,  31  Brook  st. 
1856.  Jones,  John, West  hill,  Wandsworth 

1843.  Jones,  John,  338  Strand 

1851.  Jones,  J.  Carrington,  6 Albert  villas,  Fulham 

1851.  Jones,  John  Hodgson,  1 Poet’s  corner,  Westminster 
1847.  Jones,  Owen,  9 Argyle  place,  Regent  street 

1849.  Jones,  Richard  Lambert,  49  Porchester  terrace, 

Bayswater 

1856.  Jones,  Thomas  Stead,  Minster  place,  Ely 

1852.  Jones,  Rev. William  Taylor,  Romford 
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1855.  Jonson,  Arthur,  13  Hanover  street,  Long  acre 

1847.  Jordan,  Thomas  Brown,  Gold  Crushing  Works, 

Rotherhitlie 

1853.  Joynt,  William  Lane,  Limerick 

1852.  Judge,  Jasper  Augustus  Frederick,  64aNCw  Bond 
street 

1830.  Judkins,  Eimer,  Cannon  row, Westminster 

1856.  Kaye,  Horace,  71  Denbigh  st.,  Warwick  sq. 

1856.  Keats,  Frederick,  23  Glo’ster  gardens,  Hyde  park 
1856.  Keeling,  Henry  L.,  4 Albany  terrace,  Regent’s  pk. 

1855.  Keener,  John,  Alfred  town,  near  Ashford 
185®.  Keith,  Daniel,  124  Wood  street 

1847.  Keith,  George,  36  Piccadilly 

1852.  Kell,  William  Ghrimes,  112  Westbourne  ter. 
1835.*Kemble,  Horatio,  Banstead  park,  Epsom,  Surrey 

1842.*Kemp,  George  Tawke,  Rochdale 

1835.  Kendall,  Henry  Edward,  17  Suffolk  street,  Pall 
Mall  East 

1856.  Kennard,  Robert  William,  67  Upper  Thames  st. 

1855.  Kennedy,  Col.  John  Pitt,  54  Torrington  square 

1854.  Kennedy,  James,  Belfast 

1850.  Kent,  George,  329  Strand 

1856.  Kenworthy, "James  Lees,  Noel  villa,  The  Park, 

Ealing 

1849.  Kerr,  Mrs.  Alexander,  67  Grosvenor  street 

1854.  Kershaw,  Joseph  Hughes,  9 Park  terrace,  Brixton 

road,  Surrey 

1854.  King,  Alfred,  C.E.,  Gas  Works,  Liverpool 

1850.  Ivingsford,  Charles,  26  Mark  lane 

1849.  Ivingsford,  Edward,  London  and  Westminster 

Bank,  Southwark 

1851.  Ivingsford,  Thomas,  26  Mark  lane 

1854.  Kingsley,  Rev.  William  Towler,  B.D.,  Sidney 

College,  Cambridge 

1855.  Ivirtley,  Matthew,  The  Grove,  Derby 

1854.  Klein, William,  Earlswood,  Reigate 

1848.  Knight,  Charles,  90  Fleet  street 

1851.  Knight,  George,  40  Foster  lane.  City 

1853.  Knight,  J.  Jordan,  37  Camden  road  villas 

1856.  Labalmondiere,  George,  22  Whitehall  place 

1852.  Lacy,  Henry  Charles,  Richmond,  Surrey 

1852.*Laffan,  Capt.  Robert  Michael,  R.E.,  M.P.,  11 

James  street,  Pimlico 

1831.  Laing,  David  Gordon.  2 Yilliers  street,  Strand 

1850.  Lambert,  Thomas,  Short  street,  New  cut 

1850.  Lancaster,  Charles  William,  151  New  Bond  st. 
1852.  Lance,  John  Henry,  the  Holmwood,  Dorking 
1831.*Langdon,  Augustus,  38  Morland  sq.,  Notting  hill 

1855.  Langworthy,  Edward  Ryley,  Victoria  park,  Man- 

chester 

1825.*Lansdowne,  the  Marquis  of,  Iv.G.,D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
54  Berkeley  square 

1856.  Langston,  James Haughton,  M.P.,  143 Piccadilly, 

and  Sarsden  house,  Chipping  Norton 

1847.  Lapworth,  Alfred,  22  Old  Bond  street 

1855.  Lark,  James,  Cement  Works,  Nine  Elms 

1854.  Larnach,  Donald,  37  Cannon  street 

1854.  Latham,  Robert  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  29  Upper 
Southwiclc  street,  Hyde  park 

1851.  Lavancliv,  John  Robert.  6 New  Burlington  st. 

1854.  Lawes,  John  Bennet,  F.R.S.,  Rothamstead,  St. 

Alban’s 

1849.  Lawrence,  Frederick,  94  Westbourne  terrace 
1854.  Lawrie,  James,  1*  Newman’s  court,  Cornhill 

1848.  Laws,  Admiral  John  Milligen,  Marchfield  house, 

Binfield,  Berks 

1856.  Lawson,  John,  34  Parliament  street 
1856.  Leaf,  Charles  John,  Old  Change 
1824.*Leaf,  William,  39  Old  Change 

1848.  Leake,  Frederick,  9 Warwick  street.  Regent  street 
1838. *Le  Couteur,  Col.  William  Martin,  F.R.S.,  Bellevue, 
Jersey 

1848.  Lee,  Charles,  20  Golden  square 

1817. *Lee,  John,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Doctor’s  Commons 


1844. *Lee,  Stephen  Henry,  12  Finsbury  place 

1851.  Lee,  Thomas,  5 George  yard,  Lombard  street 

1849.  Leeks,  Edward  Frederick,  10  St.  George’s  road, 
Belgravia  South 

1854.  Leeman,  George,  York 

1856.  Lefevre,  George  Shaw,  6 Old  Palace  yard 

1855.  Leighton,  George  Cargill,  4 Red  Lion  sq.,  Holborn 

1851. *Leighton,  John,  jun.,  F.S.A.,  12  Ormond  terrace, 

Regent’s  park 

1848.  Leman,  Francis  Id.,  15  Threadneedle  street 

1852.  Lemon, SirCharles, Bart., M. P. , F.R.S.,  46  Charles 

street  , Berkeley  square 

1856.  Leonard,  James,  2 Salisbury  street,  Strand 
1S51.  Leonard.  Samuel  William,  8j2  Upper  Stamford  st. 

1855.  Lermit,  Rev.  Gerald,  Dedham  Grammar  School, 

near  Colchester 

1856.  Lester,  Lester,  45  St.  James’s  street 
1801.*Levien,  Solomon,  New  South  Wales 

1854.  Levi,  Leone,  F.S.S.,  12  The  College,  Doctor’s 

Commons 

1856.  Levick,  Frederick,  Cwm  Celyn  and  Blaina  Iron 
Works,  Monmouthshire 

1853.  Levy,  Moses,  2 Aldgate 

1855.  Lewellin,  Henry,  22  Chancery  lane 

1856.  Lewis,  Arthur  J.,  195  Regent  street 

1855.  Lewis,  Stephen,  Roehampton 

1855.  Lewis,  Waller,  M.D.,  General  Post  Office 

1843.  Lewis,  Stephen,  jun.,  195  Regent  street 
1792.*Lewis,  Thomas 

1856.  Liardet,  Capt.  Francis,  R.N.,  Royal  Hospital, 

Greenwich 

1856.  Libbis,  George,  10  Egremont  place,  King’s  cross 

1851.  Liddiard, William,  Friday  street 

1856.  Lindsay, William  Schaw,  M.P.,  17  Portland  place, 
and  8 Austin-friars 

1849.  Lindley,  Nathaniel,  Acton  green,  Turnhain  green 

1844.  Lindley,  William,  8 Adelphi  terrace 

1852.  Lingen,  Ralph  Robert  Wheeler,  Privy  Council 

Office,  Whitehall 

1856.  Lister,  John,  4 Trafalgar  square 
lS34.*Lister,  William,  15  Manchester  buildings,  West- 
minster 

1852.  Litchfield,  John,  Epperstone  cottage,  near  South- 
well,  Nottingham 

1856.  Llewellyn,  J.  D.,  Penllegare,  Llanelly 
1852.  Lloyd,  Sampson,  Wednesbury 
1848.  Locke,  Joseph,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  13  Duke  street, West- 
minster 

1854.  Lockett,  Joseph,  Fennell  street,  Manchester 

1854.  Lockhart,  A.  Elliott,  M.P.,  Barthwiekbrae, 

Hawick,  N.B. 

1852.  Lockwood,  H.  F.,  Nunwood,  Rawdon,  near  Leeds 

1851.  Long,  Charles  Albert,  153  Fleet  st. 

1856.  Longbottom,  Abram,  41  Moorgate  street 

1855.  Longbottom,  John,  Leeds 

1852.  Longmaid.  William,  Victoria  cottage,  Stoke 

Mewington 

1855.  Longstaff,  G.  Dixon,  M.D.,  Wandsworth 
1825.  Lonsdale,  The  Earl  of,  F.R.S.,  15  Carlton  house 
terrace 

1852.  Loseby,  Edward  Thomas,  5 Fitzroy  ter.,  Kentish 
town 

1824.*Lott,  Thomas,  43  Bow  lane,  Cheapside 
1851.  Louch,  William  Stevens,  12  Buckingham  street, 
Adelphi 

1850.  Lovegrove,  James  Samuel,  Brunswick  hotel,  Black- 

wall 

1850.  Lovegrove,  Samuel,  2 Upper  St.  Germain’s  terrace, 

Blaekheath 

1851.  Lovejoy, William,  Crouch  hill,  Hornsey 
1855.  Lovelock,  Samuel,  7 Dowgate  hill 
1855.  Low,  William,  Lloftwen,  near  Wrexham 
1818.  Low,  Robert,  330  Strand 

1820.  Lowe,  George,  F.R.S.,  39  Finsbury  circus 
1847.  Lowry,  Joseph  Wilson,  45  Robert  street,  Hampj 
stead  road 
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1852.  Lucey,  W.  W.,  Marlborough 

1850.  Lucy, William.  Birmingham 

1845.  Lund,  Henry,  3 Hare  court,  Temple 

1855.  Lycett,  Francis,  07  Wood  street,  City 

1856.  Lye,  John  Gaunt.  6 Lancaster  place,  Strand 
1856.  Lyte,  F.  Maxwell,  Norton  Manor,  near  Taunton, 

Somerset 

1851.  Macdonald,  John  Cameron,  Printing  house  sq., 

Blackfriars 

1855.  MacGregor,  James,  M.P.,  May  place,  Crayford, 
Kent 

1854.  Mackenzie,  Rev.  Charles,  M.A.,  15  Gloucester 

terrace,  Hyde  park 

1852.  Maekie,  Samuel  James,  Folkstone 

1855.  Mackrell,  William  Thomas,  Southfields,  Wands- 

worth 

1855.  Macnaught,  Archibald,  26  Grafton  square,  Clap- 
ham  common 

1852.  Macready,  William  Charles,  Sherborne,  Dorset 
1820.*Magrath,  Edward,  Athenaeum  Club,  Pall  Mall 
1838.  Mair,  George,  41  Bedford  place,  Russell  square 

1855.  Mair,  Hugh,  Friday  street,  City 

1856.  Major,  Rev.  J.  R.,  40  Bloomsbury  square 

1854.  Malcoimson,  James  (care  of  Rev.  A.  L.  Simpson), 
Forres,  N.B. 

1853.  Manby,  Charles,  F.R.S.,  25  Great  George  street, 

Westminster 

1854. *Manchester,  the  Bishop  of,  F.R.S.,  Manchester 

1855.  Mann,  James  Hargreave,  Twickenham 

1854.  Manning,  Samuel,  Union  place,  New  road 

1852.  Mansell,  Edward,  20  Halkin  street  west,  Belgrave 
square 

1820.*Manvers,  Earl,  13  Portman  square 

1856.  Marchant,  W.,  Regent  circus,  Oxford  street,  and 

Ashford 

1856.  Maris,  Andrew,  15  Upper  Woburn  place 

1843.  Marriott,  Jeremiah,  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire 

1850.  Marshall,  Edward  Smith,  31  John  street,  Totten- 

ham court  road 

1852.  Marshall,  Matthew,  Bank  of  England 

1853.  Martin,  Edward  Waller,  Guildford 
1852,  Martin,  Horace,  Battle 

1856.  Marryat,  Joseph,  Maes-y-dderwen,  near  Swansea 

1855.  Martin,  Rear-Admiral  W.  Fanshawe,  H.  M.  dock- 

yard, Portsmouth 

1852.  Martin,  Rev.  Samuel,  2 Middleton  villas,  Camden 
road,  Holloway 

1847.  Martin,  Samuel  Dickinson,  Flower  bank,  Burley, 

near  Leeds 

1852.  Martin,  Thomas,  Reigate 

1853.  Martineau,  David,  South  road,  Clapham  park 

1854.  Mason,  George,  Darlington 

1856.  Masterman,  William  Stanley,  3 Clifford’s  inn,  and 

Wellesley  court,  Croydon 

1855.  Masters,  James,  12  Garlick  hill,  City 

1851.  Matthew,  James,  105  Upper  Thames  street 
1816.  Matthews,  William,  367  Strand 

1852. *Maudslay,  Henry,  4 Cheltenham  place,  West- 

minster road 

1853.  Maudslay,  Joseph,  5 Cheltenham  place,  West- 

minster road 

1815.  Maudslay,  Thomas,  Cheltenham  place,  West- 
minster road 

1848.  Maw,  Solomon,  11  Aldersgate  street 
1824.  Mawley,  Henry,  20  Gower-street 

1855.  Maxtone,  James,  Coltoquhay,  Perth,  N.B. 

1856.  Maxwell,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  Polloc,  near  Glasgow 

1856.  Mayhew,  Charles,  6 Chester  terrace,  Regent’s  park 
1840.  May,  Charles,  F.R.S.,  3 Great  George  street, 

Westminster 

1856.  May,  Samuel,  15  Upper  Charles  street,  Nor- 
thampton square 

1853.  M’ Alpine,  William,  Spring  vale,  Hammersmith 

1844.  M’Clean,  John  Robinson,  17  Great  George  street, 

Westminster 


1853.  M’Cormick,  William,  2 Park  square  west,  Regent’s 

park 

1854.  M’Douall,  Col.  James,  Logan,  Stranraer,  N.B. 

1 840.  M’Dougall,  Alexander,  44  Parliament  street  , West- 
minster 

1S55.  M’Gregor,  Alexander,  23  Upper  Wimpole  street 

1855.  M’Gregor,  Peter,  Manchester 
1855.  M’Kay,  Hugh,  447  Strand 

1855.  M’Keller,  Andrew  Duncan,  Grove  house,  Bat- 

tersea 

1856.  McKie,  H.,  Carlisle 

1854.  M’Lauchlan,  Frederick  Holt,  2 Printing  housd sq, 

1855.  M’Murray,  William,  39  Queen  street,  Cheapside 

1850.  Mead,  Charles  Roper,  3 Langdale  road,  Hill  street, 

Beckham 

1850.  Mechi,  John  Joseph,  Tiptree  hall,  Kelvedon 
1855.  Medlock,  Henry,  20  Great  Marlborough  street 

1854.  Mee,  John,  East  Retford 

1845.  Meeking,  Charles,  Holliorn  hill 

1855.  Mein,  Robert,  Thorney  abbey,  Cambridgeshire 
1830.  Meinertzhagen,  Daniel,  10  Moorgate  street 
1855.  Melrose,  Janies,  78  Hatton  garden 

1853.  Merchant,  Thomas,  Derby 

I825.*Merle,  William  Henry,  20  Prince’s  terrace,  Hyde 
park 

1855.  Merrifield,  Charles  Watkins,  Privy  Council  office, 

Whitehall 

1848.  Messenger,  Samuel,  Birmingham 

1856.  Metford,  William  Ellis,  Iflook  house,  Taunton, 

Somersetshire 

1850.  Middleton, (Richard,  18  Albion  grove,  Barnsbury  pk 
1852.  Miles,  Philip  W.  S.,  KingsWeston,  Bristol 

1851.  Millman,  the  Rev.  Henry  PL,  Deanery,  St.  Paul’s 

1856.  Miller,  Capt.  Thomas,  R.N.,  Army  and  Navy  Club 

1851.  Miller,  Taverner  John,  7 Millbank  street,  West- 

minster 

1852.  Milligan,  Robert,  M.P.,  Rawdon,  near  Leeds 
1856.  Milligan,  Robert,  Harden  mills,  Bingley,  near 

Bradford 

1853.  Milner,  Edward,  Oxford  house,  Annerley  road, 

Upper  Norwood 

1855.  Milton,  Alfred,  23  Tichborne  street,  Hay-market 
1S46.  Minton,  Herbert,  Stoke-upon-Trent 

1852.  Mitchell,  Rev.  Muirhead,  15  St.  James’s  square 

1856.  Mitchell,  Rev.  W.,  St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital 
1856.  Mitchell,  William,  54  Graceehurch  street 
1847.  M’Neill,  William,  Glenwhr  house,  Woolwich 
1847.  Moffatt,  George,  M.P.,  103  Eaton  square 

1852.  Mogl’ord,  Henry,  Fine  Art  Department,  Cyrstal 
Palace 

1855.  Mondel,  Joseph,  Tower  buildings,  Liverpool 

1851.  Monteagle,  Lord,  F.R.S.,  7 Parkst.,  Westminster 

1852.  Montefiore,  Nathaniel,  36  Hyde  park  gardens 

1853.  Montizon,  Countde,  2 Cranley  place,  Onslow  sq. 
1852.  Montgomery,  James,  Brentford 

1854.  Moody,  Rev.  Clement.  M.A.,  Vicarage,  Newcas- 

tle-on-Tyne 

1856.  Moore,  E.  W..  Coleshill,  Highworth,  Berkshire 
1810.*Moore,  George,  P’.R.S.,  64  Lincoln’s  inn  fields 

1847.  Moore,  John,  105  Goswell  road 

1854.  Moore,  Robert,  R.R.,  Glebe  house,  Cook’s  grounds, 
Chelsea 

1829.  Morgan,  Charles  Octavius  Swinnerton,  M.P., 
F.R.S.,  9 Pall  Mall 

1852.  Morgan,  Henry,  Paymaster  General’s  office, 
Whitehall 

1843.  Morgan,  Joseph,  Cheetham  hill,  near  Manchester 
1852.  Moriarty,  Edward  A.,  20  Spring  gardens 
lS20.*Morison,  James,  57  Upper  Harley  street 

1851. *Morley,  John,  Upper  Clapton 

1854.  Morley,  Samuel,  Craven  lodge,  Stamford  hill 

1848.  Morrell,  G.  F.,  149  Fleet  street 

1852.  Morris,  David,  M.P.,  8 St.  James’s  place 
1852.  Morrison,  James,  Commercial  Bank,  Stirling 
1822.  Morson,  Thomas  N.  It.,  38  Queen’s  square, 

Bloomsbury 
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1843.  Mortimer,  John,  14  Hanover  square 

1848.  Mortlock,  William,  18  Regent  street 

1850.  Morton,  Francis,  James  street,  Liverpool 

1847.  Morton,  John  C.,  5 Upper  Wellington  st.,  Strand 
1856.  Muir,  William,  Britannia  works,  Strangeways, 

Manchester 

1849. *Mulready,  William,  R.A.,  1 Linden  grove,  Bays- 

water 

1855,  Muneaster,  Lord,  Walter  priory,  York 

1849.  Munday,  George,  26|  Abchurch  lane,  City 

1844.  Murchison,  J.  H.,  Prospect  villa,  Surbiton  hill, 

Surbiton,  Surrey 

1853.  Murray,  Andrew,  Royal  Dockyard,  Portsmouth 

1854.  Murray,  James,  30  Cornhill 

1851 . Murray,  John,  11  Great  Queen  street,  Westminster 

1848.  Mu’sgrave,  Thomas,  G Gordon  square 

1853.  Nairne,  Robert,  M.D.,  44  Charles  street  , Berkeley 

square 

1854.  Nash,  Eliezer,  30  Coppice  row,  Clerkemvell 

1850.  Nash,  Swan,  253  Oxford  street 

1856.  Neale,  Robert,  3 Canning  place,  Kensington 

1850.  Nesbit,  John  C.,  37  Lower  Kennington  lane 

1853.  Nevin,  John,  Carshield,  West  Allendale,  Haydon 

bridge 

1853.  Newall,  Henry,  Rochdale 

1845.  Newall,  Robert  S.,  Gateshead 

1853 .  *N ewcastle , the  Duke  of,  P.C.,  17  Portman  square 

1854.  Newmarch,  George  Frederick,  Cirencester 

1852.  Newton,  Charles  Henry,  92  Camden  road  villas 

1853.  Newton,  Henry  Charles,  46  Camden  road  villas 
1842.  Newton,  William  Edward,  66  Chancery  lane 
1856.  Niblett,  Alfred  Newsom,  Elizabeth  house,  Hamp- 
stead 

1851.  Nicholay,  John  Augustus,  82  Oxford  street 

1854.  Nicholon,  G.  T.,  Waverley  Abbey,  Farnham 

1854.  Nichols,  George  Alexander,  S St.  George’s  road, 

Eccleston  square 

1849.  Nicholl,  Donald,  a 1 Albany 

1851.  Nicholl,  Henry  James,  14  Hyde  park  gate,  Ken- 

sington 

1854.  Nightingale,  W.,  Embley  park,  near  Romsey 

1855.  Nind,  Philip,  30  Leicester  square 

1852.  Noble,  Matthew,  Berkeley  chambers,  13  Bruton  st 

1853.  Noldwritt,  John  Spencer,  11  Albany  road,  Cam- 

berwell 

1853. *Norris,  Rev.  John  Pilkington, Privy  Council  Office, 

Whitehall 

1854.  North,  Frederick,  M.P.,  Lodge,  Hastings,  aud  3 

Westminster  terrace,  Victoria  street 

1856.  North,  Robert  Samuel,  Park  street,  Derby 
1838.  Northesk,  the  Earl  of,  Winchester,  Hants 
1853.  Northouse,  W.  S.,  23  Great  Tower  street 

1814.  Northumberland,  the  Duke  of,  K.G.,  P.C.,F.R.S., 
Northumberland  house,  Charing  cross,  and 
Alnwick  castle,  Northumberland 

1855.  Norton,  John,  Rosherville  hotel,  Gravesend 

1852.  Norway,  William  King,  Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall 

1851.  Nyren,  John  William,  5 Angel  place,  Edmonton 

1853.  Oakes,  Henry  Porteus,  M.P.,  Oxford  and  Cam- 

bridge Club,  Pall  Mall 

1851.  Oakley,  J.  Jeffryes,  182  Piccadilly 

1852.  Oastler,  Jonas,  Valentine  terrace,  Blackheath 

1856.  Obbard,  Robert,  Paragon,  Blackheath 

1855.  O’Beirne,  James  Lyster,  60,  Piccadilly 

1856.  Ohren,  Magnus,  Bell  green,  Lower  Sydenham 

1853. *01dfield,  D.  13  Bouverie  street;  Fleet  sreet 

1852.  Oliveira,  Benjamin,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  8 Upper  Hyde 

park  street 

1855.  Oliver,  Joseph,  286  Wapping 

1853.  Ord,  Augustus  W.,  Kingston-on-Thames 

1856.  O’Reilly,  Montague  Frederick,  4 Brand  street, 

Greenwich 

1821.  Orkney,  the  Earl  of,  3 Ennismore  place,  Prince’s 
gate,  Hyde  park 


1856.  Orr,  Capt.  Andrew  S.,  R.A.,  Woolwich 
1837.*Osborne,  Samuel,  jun.,  19  Manor  terrace,  Brixton 

1855.  Ottley,  George,  1 Stone’s  end,  Borough 
184S.*Overstone,  Lord,  2 Carlton  gardens 

1851.  Owen,  Lieut. -Colonel  Henry  Cunliffe,  R.E.,  C.B., 
7 Osnaburg  terrace,  Regent’s  park 

1856.  Owen,  Rev.  John  Butterworth,  Royal  Polytech- 

nic Institution,  Regent  street 
1856.*Owen,  Richard,  F.R.S.,  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment, British  Museum 

1855.  Oxley,  J.  Stewart,  38  Mincing  lane,  City 

1854.  Oxley,  John  Timothy,  Clapham  common 


1852.  Packe,  Charles  William,  M.P.,  7 Richmond  ter- 

race, Whitehall 

1855.  Paden,  Stephen,  Epsom 

1848.  Page,  Thomas,  2,  Middle  Scotland  yard 

1853.  Paget,  Capt.  Leopold Grimston,  R.A.,  Northampton 
1829.  Palmer,  Philip,  118  St.  Martin’s  lane 

1826.  Palmer,  William  Henry,  24  Bedford  row 
1852.  Panton,  James,  Wareham 

1854.  Parfit,  George  John,  City  Surveyor’s  office,  Bath 

1856.  Parkes,  Samuel  Hickling,  5.  St.  Mary’s  row,  Bir- 

mingham 

1849.  Parry,  Thomas  Gambia,  Highnam  court,  Gloucester 

1848.  Parry,  Thomas,  Castle  Bar  hill,  Ealing. 

1852.  Parry,  Thomas,  Sleaford 

1853.  Parsons,  Perceval  M.,  6 Duke  street,  Adelphi 
1852.J!Pasley,  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Charles  William,  K.C.B., 

F.R.S.,  12  Norfolk  crescent,  Hyde  park 
1852.  Pasley,  Lieut.  C.,  R.E.,  Melbourne,  S.  Australia 

1852.  Patten,  John  Wilson,  M.P.,  24  Hill  st.,May  fair 

1850.  Patterson,  John,  104,  Wood  street,  Cheapside. 

1854.  Paul,  Benjamin  II.,  1 Torrington-st.,  Russell  sq 

1851. *Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  M.P.,  Rockhills,  Sydenham 

1849.  Payne,  Edward  John,  2 Bennet’s  hill,  Birmingham 

1854.  Payne,  George,  Walnut-tree  lodge,  Lombard  road, 

Battersea 

1854.  Payne,  George  Josiah,  328  Regent  street 

1810. *Paynter,  John,  64  Coleman  street 

1852.  Pearce,  Alfred  B.,  23  Ludgate  hill 

1853.  Peel,  Sir  R.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  22  Princes  gate,  Hyde  park 
1847.  Pellatt,  Apsley,  M.P.,  Holland  street,  Blackfnars 

1853.  Penn,  John,  Greenwich 

1853.  Pepper,  John  Henry,  8 Regent’s  park  teirace 
1821.*Pepys,  John,  8 Lower  Berkeley  street 

1811.  -Pepys,  William  Hasledine,  F.Il.S.,  11  Earl’s 

terrace,  Kensington 

1849.  Perkins,  Ainger  March,  6 Francis  street,  Gray’s 

inn  road 

1847.  Perry,  George,  Charter  house 

1855.  Perry,  John  George,  12  Westbourne  street,  Hyde 

park  gardens 

1850.  Peters,  John  W.,  124  Piccadilly 
1852.*Petit,  Rev.  John  L.,  9 New  square,  Lincoln’s  inn 

1854.  Peto,  Sir  Samuel  Morton,  Bart.,  9 Great  George 

street  , Westminster 

1855.  Phillips,  Sir  George  1L,  Bart.,  12  Hill  street, 

Berkeley  square 

1847.  Phillips,  Henry  Wyndham,  8 George  street,  Han- 


1853. 

1854. 


1848. 

1848. 

1852. 

1849. 

1853. 
1831. 
1856. 

1852. 

1853. 

1850. 


over  square 

Phillips,  Robert  A.,  Cockspur  street,  Haymarlcet 
Phillips,  Sir  Thomas.  F.G.S.,  11  King’s  Bench 
walk,  Temple 

Phillips,  W.  P.,  359  Oxford  street 
Phipps,  Col.  the  Hon.  Charles  Beaumont.  Windsor 
Castle 

Pickstone,  William,  Radeliffe  bridge,  Lancashire 
Pierce,  William,  5 Jermyn  street 
Pilkington,  James,  M.P.,  Blackburn 
Pilgrim,  C.  H.,  Gosden,  Stratford,  near  Guildford 
Pinches,  Conrad  H.,  Clarendon  house.  Kennington 
road 

Pinches,  Thomas  Ryan,  27  Oxenden  street 

Pinkney,  Robert,  26  Long  Acre 

Piper,  Henry  Hunt,  East  Dulwich,  Surrey 
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1854.  Pitman,  Edward  John  T.,  Bristol  Road  School, 

Birmingham 

1855.  Pitman,  John  Talbot,  67  Graeechurch  street 

1854.  Pitts,  Samuel,  14  Catherine  street,  Strand 

1852.  Platt,  James,  Hartford  Works,  Oldham 

1846.  Platt,  John,  22  Park  square  east,  Regent’s  park 

1850.  Playfair,  Dr.  Lyon,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  16  Devonshire 

terrace,  Notting  hill  gate 

1849.  Pledge,  Edward  Varney,  311  Cheapside,  Birming- 

ham 

1854.  Pocoek,  George  Pearce,  Log  hall,  Bow,  Middlesex 

1853.  Pollock,  Henry,  28  George  street,  Hanover  square 

1851.  Pomeroy,  William  W.,  127  Long  Acre 

1850.  Portal,  Wyndham  S.,  Malshanger,  Basingstoke, 

Hants 

1856.  Porter,  John  Thomas  Brown,  Lincoln 

1852.  Portman,  Lord,  Bryanstone,  Blandford,  Dorsetshire 

1849.  Powell,  Arthur,  Glass  Works,  Whitefriars 

1854.  Powell,  Francis,  33  Gloucester  eres.,  Regent’s  pk. 

1849.  Powell,  Nathaniel,  Glass  Works,  Whitefriars 

1853.  Power,  David,  Cloisters,  Temple 

1847.  Powles,  John  Diston,  46  Wimpole  street 

1856.  Powys,  the  Hon.  Major  Henry  Lyttelton,  Trafal- 
gar square,  Brompton 

1853.  Preller,  Charles  Augustus,  5 Aberdeen  villas, 

Blackheath 

1854. *Prescott,  W.  G.,  F.G.S.,  8 Rutland  gate 

1855.  Preston,  Francis,  Ardwicke  Spindle  Works,  Man- 

chester 

1855.  Prevost,  George,  Gresham  house,  Old  Broad  st. 

1855.  Price,  George,  Cleveland  street,  Wolverhampton 

1848.  Prinsep,  William  Haldimand,  8 Hyde  park  place 

west,  Hyde  park 

1822.  Prior,  Edward,  48  York  terrace,  Regent’s  park 

1854.  Prior,  William  Squire,  23  Broad  street  bldgs.  City 

1855.  Pritchard,  George,  Broseley,  Shropshire 

1855.  Pritchard,  John,  M.P.,  33  Eaton  place 

1845.  Proctor,  John,  34  Highbury  place,  Islington 

1856.  Proctor,  Thomas,  Wall’s  court,  near  Bristol 
]819.*Provis,  William  Alexander,  The  Grange,  near 

Ellesmere,  Salop 

1854.  Prower,Rev.  Canon,  Purton  Vicarage,  near  Swindon 

1854.  Pulman,  James  Heard,  House  of  Lords 

1852.  Purvis,  Prior,M.D.,5  Lansdowne place,  Blackheath 

1856.  Pve,  George,  the  Grey  Friars’  Works,  Ipswich 

1856.  Radcliff,  Joshua,  Balderstone  hall,  Rochdale 
1822. *Radcliff, Sir  Joseph,  Bart.,  Budding  park,  Wetherby, 
Yorkshire 

1856.*Radford,  William  T.,  M.D.,  Sidmount,  Sidmouth 
1815.  Radnor,  the  Earl  of,  F.R.S.,  Goleshill  house,  High- 
worth 

1853.  Rae,  William  Fraser,  2 George  street,  Edinburgh 

1855.  Rammell,  Thomas  Webster,  F.G.S.,  13  Bruton  st. 

1854.  Ramsbottom,  John,  London  and  Northwestern 

Railway,  Longsight  Works,  near  Manchester 

1854. *Ramsden,  Sir  John  William,  Bart.,M.P.,  6 Upper 

Brook  street 

1817.  Ramsden,  Richard,  7 Brook  street,  Holborn 

1856.  Ransford,  Henry,  Huron  lodge,  Tregunter  road, 

Brompton 

1856.  Ransome,  James  Allen,  Ipswich 
1833.  Rastrick,  John  Urpetli,  F.R.S.,  Sayes  court,  near 
Chertsey,  Surrey 

1856.  Ratcliff,  Charles,  Wyddrington,  near  Birmingham 

1855.  ltawlinson,  Robert,  34  Parliament  street 

1855.  Rawson,  John,  Ashfield  place,  Bradford,  Yorkshire 
1842.  Rea,  Edward,  115  Wardour  street 

1852.  Reade,  Alfred,  Datchet 

1853.  lteadwin,  Thomas  Allison,  8 York  place,  Portman 

square 

1850.  Redgrave,  Alexander,  the  Home  Office,  Whitehall 
1847.  Redgrave,  Samuel,  Gifford  lodge,  Twickenham 

common 

1851.  ltedpath,  Christopher  James,  St.  John’s  villas, 

Haverstock  hill,  Hampstead 


1855.*Redpath,  Leopold,  27  Chester  terrace,  Regent’spark 

1852.  Reeve,  Henry,  Privy  Council  Office,  Whitehall 

1851.  Reeves,  Henry,  113  Cheapside,  City 

1824.  Reeves,  John  Reeves,  F.R.S.,  King’s  Arms  yard, 
Moorgate  street 

1850.  Reid,  James,  10  Lawrence  lane,  City 
1847.  Reid,  William,  5 Laura  place,  Clapliam 

1852.  Remnant,  Samuel  James,  Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall 
1843.  Rendel,  Janies  Meadows,  F.R.S.,  8 Great  George 

street,  Westminster 

1845.  Rennie,  Sir  John,  F.R.S.,  5a  New  street,  Spring 

gardens 

1852.  Renshaw,  George  P.,  Crow  Hotel,  George  square, 

Glasgow 

1823.*Reveley.  George  Johnson,  17  Queen  sq.  Bloomsbury 
1821.*Reveley,  Henry  Willey,  Sunny  hill,  Parkston, 
Poole,  Dorset 

1853.  Reynolds,  John  S.,  Hampstead 

1853.  Reynolds,  Capt.  H.,  Twickenham  green 

1846.  Ricardo,  Moses,  Brighton 

1853.  Ricardo,  Osman,  M.P.,  71  Eaton  place 
1855.  Ricardo,  Samson,  M.P.,  60  Grosvenor  place 
1855.  Rice,  William,  Weston  Favill,  near  Northampton 
1853.  Richards,  Theophilus,  Birmingham 

1847.  Richardson, Benjamin,  Wordsley,  near  Stourbridge 
1855.  Richardson,  Benjamin  Ward,  M.D.,  12  Hinde 

street,  Manchester  square 

1847.  Richardson,  John,  Wordsley,  near  Stourbridge 
1855.  Ricketts,  Frederick,  Surbiton  Hill,  Sur  rey 
1853.  Rideout,  William  J.,  Farnworth,  near  Bolton 
1853.  Ridgway,  John,  Cauldron  place,  Staffordshire  Pot- 
teries 

1853. *Rigg,  Rev.  Arthur,  Chester 

1854.  Robartes,  James  Thomas  Agar,  M.P.,  Lanhydrock 

house,  Bodmin 

1855.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Elliot,  Twickenham 

1847.  Roberts,  David,  R.A.,  7 Fitzroy  street 
1852.*Roberts,  Henry,  Wykeham  lodge,  nearHersliam, 

Esher 

1855.  Roberts,  Henry,  20  Exeter  Hall,  Strand 
1850.  Roberts,  John,  Upnor  lodge,  near  Rochester 

1852.  Roberts,  William  (Brown,  Lennox,  and  Co.)  Mill- 

wall,  Poplar 

1856  Robertson,  Andrew,  15,  Barnsbury  park  villas,  Is- 
lington 

1856.  Robertson,  Robert  William,  Holland  st.  Blackfriars 

1854.  Robinson,  Charles  Burt,  The  Shrubbery,  Leicester 

1853.  Robinson,  Frederick,  Carlton  Chambers,  12  Regent 

street 

1854.  Robinson,  Henry  Oliver,  43  Moorgate  street 

1849.  Robinson,  Joseph,  Berkhampstead 

1850. *Robinson,  Lieut.  W.  F.,  R.N.,  Sky  hill,  Queens- 

town, Cork 

1849.  Rock,  James,  jun.,  6 Stratford  place,  Hastings 

1855.  Roden,  William  Sergeant,  Shelton  Iron  Works, 

Stoke-upon-Trent 

1853.  ltoddam,  Jonathan,  Newhouse,  St.  John’s  Chapel, 

Weardale 

1833.  Rofe,  John,  Winkley-square,  Preston 

1855.  Rogers,  Ebenezer,  Abercarn,  South  Wales 
1816,*Roget,  Peter  Mark,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  18  Upper  Bed- 
ford place 

1855.  Rose,  James  Anderson,  11  Salisbury  street,  Strand, 
and  Wandsworth  common 

1855.  Ross,  Rev.  A.  J.,  15  Hanover  crescent,  Brighton 

1848.  Rose,  William,  Newcastle  street,  Strand 

1850.  ltoskell,  John,  jun.,  Church  street,  Liverpool 
1833.  Ross,  Andrew,  2 Featlierstone  buildings,  Holborn 
1835.  Ross,  Sir  William  Charles,  R.  A.,  38  Fitzroy  square 
1850.  Rothschild,  Sir  Anthony,  Bart.,  Grosvenor  house, 

Grosvenor  place 

1856.  Rough,  Robert,  5 Ludgate  hill 

1854.  ltoundell,  Rev.  Henry,  Buckingham 

1854.  Bowden,  Rev.  G.  C.,  D.C.L.,  Temple  grove,  East 
Sheen 

1852.  Rowe,  Richard  Reynolds,  Cambridge 
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1855.  Rowney,  Frederic,  10  Percy  street.  Fitzroy  square 

1850.  Royle,  John  Forbes,  M.D.,F.R.S. , Heathfield lodge, 

Acton 

1853.  Ruff,  Edward,  Hind  court,  Fleet  street 

1856.  Rusby,  William  John,  Water  lane,  Tower  st.,  City 

1854. *Rushout,  Col.  the  Hon.  George,  M.P.,  10  Bolton 

street,  Piccadilly 

1854.  Rushton,  Thomas  .George  Alfred,  50  Portman  pi., 
Maida  liill 

1853.  Rushton,  Thomas  Lever,  Bolton,  Lancashire 

1854.  Russell,  Lady  Frankland,  Chequer’s  court,  Tring, 

Herts 

1853.  Russell,  Geo.  Fitzjames,  21)  Devonshire  street, 

Queen’s  square,  Bloomsbury 

1846.  Russell,  John  James,  81  Upper  Ground  street, 

Blaekfriars 

1849.*Russell,  John  Scott,  F.R.S.,  37  Great  George  st., 
Westminster 

1854.  Ruston,  Rev.  James,  M.A.,  Fretwell  Vicarage, 

Oxon 

1849.  Rutter,  J.  0.  N.,  Black  Rock,  Brighton 

1855.  Rymer,  Samuel  Lee,  Croydon,  Surrey 

1851.  Saddington,  Alderman  J.,  Gravesend,  Kent 

1854.  Sadler,  Charles  James,  Oxford 

1855.  St.  Andre,  Jules  Lechevalier,  23  King  William 

street,  Strand 

1853.  *St.  Davids,  tliejlishop  of,  The  Palace,  Carmarthen 

1854.  Salisbury.  The  Dean  of.  The  Close,  Salisbury 

1855.  Salmon,  John,  37  Cannon  street,  City. 

1849.  Salomons,  Aaron,  22«Cambridge  square,  Hyde  pk. 

1849. *Salomons,  David,  3 Cumberland  pi.  Portman  sq. 

1855.  Salt,  Captain  Thomas,  2nd  Stafford  Militia,  Stafford 

1852. *Salt,  Titus,  Bradford,  Yorkshire 

1852.  Sampson, Samuel, Sellers  hall, Church  end, Finchley 

1850.  Samuel,  James,  26  Gt.  George  street,  Westminster 

1852.  Sanctuary,  Thomas,  Horsham,  Sussex 

1855.  Sanderson,  Charles,  Egerton-house,  Glossop  road, 

Sheffield 

1854.  Sandford,FrancisR.,PrivyCouncil Office, Whitehall 

1856.  Sandon,  Lord  Viscount,  39  Grosvenor  square 

1854.  Sartoris,  Charles,  88  St.  James’s  street 

1842.  Saunders,  William  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  East  Hill, 
Wandsworth 

1855.  Savory,  Thomas  Ames,  143  New  Bond  street 
1848.  Saward,  Michael,  9 Chatham  place,  Blaekfriars 

1856.  Saxby,  John,  6 St.  Martin’s  street,  Leicester  sq. 
1854.*Saye  and  Sele.  the  Rev.  Lord,  Broughton  Castle, 

near  Banbury,  Oxon 

1654.  Sayer,  Edward,  9 Clifford  street,  Bond  street 

1853.  Scalia.  L.,  4 Wyndham  place 

1853.  Seamell,  George,  Melrose  lodge,  Holloway 

1856.  Schaeffer,  Chevallier  Ignatius  de,  Imperial  Royal 

Austrian  Consulate  General,  29  St.  Swithin’s 
lane,  City 

1845.  Schneider,  Richard,  3 Circus  road,  St.  John’s  wd. 
lS42.*Scholey,  William,  Lauriston,  Larkhall  lane,  Clap- 
ham 

1850. *Scholefield,  W.  Freer,  Fairlawn,  Ripon 

1856.  Schuster.  Leo,  Roehampton 

1854.  Sclater,  George,  Hoddington  house,  Odiliam 

1852.  Scoones,  Major  Edward,  Tunbridge 

1854.  Scott,  Abraham  Charles,  24  Ely  place,  Holborn 

1852.  Scott,  George  Walter,  7 Lothbury 

1816.  Scott,  Henry  Dundas,  10  Eccleston  street,  Pimlico 

1856.  Scott,  James,  65  Cadogan-place,  Belgrave  square 

1853.  Scott,  James,  1 Eccleston  street,  Pimlico 

1847.  Scott,  J.  Anthony,  13  Pall  Mall  East 

1854.  Scott,  John  B.,  M.A.,  Bungay,  Suffolk 

1852.  Scott,  Michael,  26  Great  George  st.  Westminster 

1854.  Scott,  Thomas,  5 Charing  cross 

1856.  Scratchley,  Arthur,  3 Parliament  street 

1851.  Sedgwick,  John  Bell,  1 St.  Andrew’s  place,  Re- 

gent’s park 

1851.  Sells,  Edward  Perronet,  55  Bankside 
1 825.*Sex,  Edward.  Stock  Exchange 


1853.  Seymour,  Henry  Danby,  M.P.,  Ivnovle  house, 
Hindon,  Wilts,  and  39  Upper  Grosvenor  street 
1856.  Sharer,  Thomas,  11  St.  Benet’s  place,  Gracechurch 
street 

1847.  Sharp,  Edmund,  2 Devonshire  terrace,  High  st., 
Marylebone 

1856.  Shaw,  Bentley,  Woodfield  house,  Lockwood,  near 
Huddersfield 

1856.  Shaw,  WilliamEdward,R.N.,  Rosslyn  hill,  Hamp- 
stead 

1856.  Shearer,  Bettesworth  Pitt,  Swanmore  house, 
Bishop’s  Waltham,  Hants 
1806.  Shears,  David  T.,  Bankside 

1852.  Shepard,  John,  Halifax 

1843.  Sheppard,  Richard,  Newport  Pagnell 

1847.  Sheriff,  G.  W.,  61  Friday  street 

1853.  Sheriff,  John  William,  Ridgwayhill,  Wimbledon 

1851.  Shillito,  George,  Manor  park,  Streatham,  Surrey 

1853.  Shoolbred,  James,  jun.,  Oldfield  terrace,  Acton 

Vale 

L811.*Shore,  Offley,  Church  Dale,  Ashford,  Derbyshire 
1808.*Slmter,  T.  Allen,  Hooley  house,  Colesdon,  Surrey 
1812.  Sich,  Henry,  Chiswick 

1849.  Siemens,  Charles  William,  7 John  st.,  Adelphi 

1854.  Sier,  Rev.  Ths.,  D.C.L.,  Ravensden,  Bedfordshire 

1852.  Sillifant,  John,  Coombe,  near  Copplestone,  North 

Devon 

1848.  Silverlock,  H.,  3 Wardrobe  ter.,  Doctor’s  Corns. 
1851.  Sim,  John  C.,  9 Clifton  place,  Hyde  pk.  gardens 

1853. *Simmonds,  Lieut-Col.  John  Linton  Arabin,  R.E., 

C.B.,  Board  of  Trade 

1855.  Simmonds,  Peter  Lund,  8 Winchester  st.,  Warwick 

square,  Pimlico 

1856.  Simons,  George,  Beddington,  Surrey,  and  10 

Little  Britain 

1843.  Simpson,  James,  29  Great  George  street,  West- 
minster 

1853.  Simpson,  William,  2 Eccleston  street,  Chester  sq. 
1843.  Simpson,  William  Butler,  456  Strand 

1848.  Skeat, Wm.,  6 Park  place  villas,  Maida  hill  West 
1853.  Skey,  Frederick  Carpenter,  M.D.,F.R.S.,  9 Hert- 
ford street,  May  fair 

1853.  Slaney,  It.  A.,  Shrewsbury,  and  5 Bolton  row,  May 

fair 

1854.  Slee, Charles W.,53Doughtyst.,and6Newgatest. 
1856.  Slight,  Frederick,  London,  Brighton,  and  South 

Coast  Railway,  London  bridge 

1855.  Sloper,  Joseph,  215  Oxford  street 
1816.*Smart,  Sir  George,  91  Great  Portland  st. 

1842.  Smee,  Alfred,  F.R.S.,  7 Finsbury  circus 
1851.  Smee,  William  Alfred,  Finsbury  pavement 
1847.  Smirke,  Sidney,  A.R.A.,  79  Grosvenor  street 

1851.  Smith,  Charles,  Church  house,  14  Churchyard  row, 

Newington  butts 

1814. *Smith,  Charles  II.,  29  Clipstone  street 

1852. *Smith,  Rev.  Charles  Lesingham,  Little  Canfield 

Rectory,  Durimow,  Essex 

1851.  Smith,  Edward  Osborne,  24a  Bryanstone  square 

1843.  Smith,  George,  4 Frederick  place,  Old  Jewry 

1849.  Smith,  George,  21  Russell  square 

1852.  Smith,  Henry  Lilley,  Southam 

1855.  Smith,  James,  Seaforth,  Liverpool 

1815. *Smith,  James  Scott,  Distillery,  Whitechapel 
1852.  Smith,  John,  Malton 

1854.  Smith,  John,  8 Upper  Fountain  place,  City  road 
1852.  Smith,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Leamington 

1847.  Smith,  John  Jobson,  Roscoe  place,  Sheffield 

1850.  Smith,  Richard,  Priory-,  Dudley 

1856.  Smith,  Samuel,  5 Fell  st.,  Wood  st.,  Cheapside 

1855.  Smith,  Thomas  Maedougall,  Chapel  place,  Duke 

street,  Westminster 

1852.  Smith,  William,  37  Tavistock  square 
1847.  Smith,  William,  10  Salisbury  street,  Strand 
1850.  Smith,  William  Henry,  186  Strand 

1853.  Smith,  William  Henry,  8 Upper  Fountain  place, 

City  road 
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1852.  Smith,  William  Wyke,  Barnet 

1856.  Smith, William,  LittleWoolston, Buckinghamshire 

1852. *Smithies,  Joseph  J..  Arrogan  rd.,  Twickenham 

1851.  Soames,  James,  May’s  buildings,  St.  Martin’s  lane 
1835.*Solly,  James,  Tipton,  near  Birmingham 

1853  *Solly,  Richard,  Sheffield 

1804.*Solly.  Richard  Horsman,  F.R.S.,  48  Great  Ormond 
street 

1828.*Solly,  Samuel  Reynolds,  F.R.S.,  10  Manchester 
square,  and  Serge  hill,  Bedmond,  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead 

1838.*Solly,  Prof.  Edward,  F.R.S.,  15  Tavistock  sq. 

1837. *Solly,  William  Hammond,  Bloxworth  Rectory, 

Blandford,  Dorsetshire 

1845.  Sopwith,  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  Allenheads,  Haydon- 
bridge 

1853.  Soward,  John,  62  Gower  street 

1855.  Spark,  Henry  King,  Darlington 

1852.  Sparks,  William,  Crewkerne 

1851.  Spicer,  Henry,  22  Crescent,  Highbury 

1854.  Spicer,  William  Revel,  19  New  Bridge  street, 

Blackfriars 

1848.  Spiers,  Richard  James,  Oxford 

1854.  Spoil,  Francis  Nichols,  16  Bucklersbury,  City 

1853.  Spottiswoode,  George.  New  street  square 

1856.  Spottiswoode,  William,  F.R.S.,  East  Harding  st. 

Gough  square 

1852.  Spurrell,  Flaxman,  Bexley  heath 

1852.  Squire,  William,  54  Camden  sq.,  Camden  town 

1853.  Stafford,  Marquis  of,  M.P.,  2 Hamilton  pi., Piccadilly 
1856.  Stainton,  Henry  Tibbats,  Mountsfield,  Lewisham 

1855.  Staley, Rev.  ThomasNettleship,M. A., Wandsworth 

1853.  Staniland,  William,  Selby,  Yorkshire 

1853.*Stanley,  Lord,  M.P.,  Knowsley,  Lancashire,  and 

23  St.  James’s  square 

1853.  Stansbury,  Charles  Frederick,  A.M.,  67  Grace- 

church  street 

1852.  Stansfeld,  James,  Halifax 

1856.  Staples,  John,  Albion  tavern,  153  Aldersgate  street 
1802.*Stapylton,  M.,  Myton  hall,  Boroughbridge 

1851.  Startin,  James,  3 Savile  row 

1838.  Staunton , William  Sandys,  9 Strand 

1856.  Stebbing,  Rev.  Henry,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Hampstead 
road 

1855.  Steibel,  Isaac  M.,  81  Gower  street,  Bedford  sq. 

1856.  Stenhouse,  John, LL.D.,F.R.S., St. Bartholomew’s 

Hospital 

1654.  Stephens,  Francis,  36  Great  Winchester  st. 

1652.  Stephens,  Henry,  54  Stamford  street 

1851.  Stephens,  J.  P.  I).,  Ivy  Bank,  Notting  hill 

1852.  Stephens,  William,  Ives  place,  Maidenhead 

1851.  Stephenson,  Henry  Palfrey,  58  Pall  Mall 

1842.  Stephenson,  Robert,  M.P., 'F.R.S.,  24  Great  George 
street,  Westminster 

1551 . Stirling,  Thomas,  Belvidere  wharf,  Belvidere  road, 

Lambeth 

1552.  Stirton,  George  James,  13  Beaufort  builds.,  Strand 

1852.  Stohwasser,  Joseph.  39  Conduit  street,  Regent  st. 
L85l.*Stones,  William.  10  Queenliithe,  City 
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1852.  Scharling,  Professor,  Copenhagen 
1851.  Schaffheutl,  Dr.,  Munich 

1851.  Schwartz,  Dr.  W.,  Austria 

1851.  Seyffarth,  W.,  LL.D.,  Saxony 

1851 . Silliman, Benjamin,  YaleCollege,  Connecticut, U.S. 

1851.  Stein,  Baurath,  Mentz 

1825.  Thompson,  Dr.,  Mexico 

1852.  Tilghman,  Richard  Albert,  Philadelphia 
1851.  Tottie,  Charles,  Norway 

1850.  Urling,  R.  W.,  19  Rue  de  Brabant,  Brussels 

1851.  Valdez,  Antonio,  Portugal 

1851.  Vanzeller,  F.  J.,  Portugal 

1856.  Ward,  John,  Hastings  street,  Calcutta 

1852.  Wayland,  Francis,  D.D.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

1851.  Westenholz,  Regnar,  Denmark 

1852.  Wight,  Dr.,  Calcutta 

1851.  Zohrab,  Edward,  Turkey 
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MEMORANDUM  AS  TO  UNION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  LONDON. 


This  Union  was  established  on  the  18th  of  May,  1852, 
at  a Conference  held  in  the  Society’s  House  in  the 
Adelphi — -the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  in  the  Chair — be- 
tween the  Representatives  of  146  Institutions,  certain 
Representatives  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  other  gentle- 
men especially  interested  in  the  movement. 

The  principle  objects  of  the  Union  are  : — 

1.  That  the  experience  and  information  of  each 
separate  Institution  be  rendered  available  to  the  whole 
body. 

2.  That  there  be  an  Interchange  of  Privileges  between 
the  Members  of  different  Institutions,  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  any  one  Institution  being  temporarily  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  other  may  enjoy  at  that  other,  for 
a limited  period,  the  privileges  of  admission  to  its  Lec- 
tures, Library,  Reading-room,  and  Exhibitions. 

3.  That  facilities  be  afforded  for  effecting  engagements 
with  competent  Lecturers. 

4.  That  Books,  Maps,  Philosophical  Instruments,  &c., 
be  procured  at  reduced  rates. 

5.  That  facilities  be  afforded,  by  interchange  and 
otherwise,  for  the  formation  of  Local  Museums,  Exhibi- 
tions, &c. 

6.  That  endeavours  be  made  through  the  united  action 
of  the  associated  Institutions,  to  procure  an  amendment 
of  the  Laws  which  affect  these  bodies ; that  the  Par- 
liamentary Papers  be  distributed  among  them  ; and  that 
their  status  should  be  generally  improved. 

7.  That  the  Institutions  be  assisted  to  become  also 
places  of  systematic  instruction,  with  systematic  exami- 
nations and  certificates  of  the  results  of  studies. 

The  objects  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  are, — 
neither  to  govern  the  Institutions,  nor  to  supersede  their 
own  efforts  for  improvement ; but  to  stimulate,  assist, 
and  supplement  their  efforts  and  to  endeavour  to  enhance 
their  success. 

The  Annual  Conferences,  the  weekly  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  which  is  supplied  gratuitously  to  each 
Institution  in  Union,  and  constant  Correspondence  with 
the  Institutes,  have  a powerful  tendency  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  the  first  of  the  objects  stated  above. 

The  second  is,  to  a great  extent,  provided  for  ; nearly 
200  Institutions  having  agreed  to  the  Interchange  of 
Privileges.  The  Society  of  Arts  also  grants  certain  pri- 
vileges in  regard  to  its  own  Meetings  and  Exhibitions 
to  Institutions  in  Union.  Institutions  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  General  Post-office  have  three  transferable 
admissions  to  each  Meeting  and  Exhibitions  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  Members  of  Institutions  beyond  this 
limit,  on  presenting  during  office  hours  (ten  to  four)  a 
note,  signed  by  their  Secretary,  may  obtain  similar  pri- 
vileges. 

The  third  object  will  be  more  completely  accomplished 
when  neighbouring  Institutions  shall  have  been  more 
accustomed  to  co-operate  for  mutual  benefit.  The  So- 
ciety publishes  a General  List  of  Lecturers,  both  Paid 
and  Unpaid.  This  list  gives  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  Lecturers,  and  the  subjects  on  which  they  lecture. 
1 1 also  contains  information  as  to  Apparatus  and  Dia- 
grams suitable  for  the  use  of  Lecturers,  where  they  may 


be  obtained,  and  at  what  cost.  A copy  of  this  list  is  fur- 
nished free  to  each  Institution  in  Union. 

The  fourth  object  has  been  already  attained  to  a con- 
siderable extent;  the  Council  having  made  arrangements 
with  a publishing  firm  for  supplying  the  associated  In- 
stitutions with  Books  at  a reduction  of  27 per  cent.,  and 
with  Periodicals  at  a reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  pub- 
lished prices.  The  committee  of  Privy  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, on  the  representation  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  have  agreed  to  extend  to  Institutions  in 
Union  with  the  Society  the  privilege  of  purchasing  books 
on  the  same  very  favourable  terms  as  are  now  enjoyed  by 
the  schools  under  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  of 
Council. 

With  respect  to  the  fifth  object,  several  of  the  Insti- 
tutions have  agreed  to  interchange  Specimens  of  Natural 
History,  Manufactures,  &c.,  for  Museums.  As  regards 
Exhibitions,  the  Society  of  Arts  has  in  circulation,  on 
loan,  a large  number  of  specimens  of  Photography,  of 
Nature  Printing,  of  Chromo-Lithography,  &c. 

With  reference  to  the  sixth  object,  the  Council  direct 
attention  to  the  act  passed  in  1854,  intituled  the  “ Lite- 
rary and  Scientific  Institutions  Act.”  The  question  of 
Exemption  from  local  Taxation  was  under  the  conside- 
ration of  Parliament  during  the  last  session,  and  it  is 
intended  to  renew  the  subject  when  Parliament  again 
meets.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  Commissioners 
of  Patents  have  allowed  many  Mechanics’  Institutions  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  where  no  Free  Libraries 
exist,  to  become  the  depositaries  of  their  valuable  publi- 
cations, the  Specifications  and  Indexes  of  Patents,  on  the 
Institutions  undertaking  to  allow  them  to  be  consulted 
at  all  reasonable  hours  daily  by  the  public,  free  of  all 
charge  whatsoever.  The  donations  are  made  to  the  local 
authorities  for  the  use  of  the  town,  and  they  are  per- 
mitted to  place  the  publications  in  the  Institutions  for 
reference. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  are  now  engaged 
in  the  development  of  a scheme  of  general  Examinations 
applicable  to  the  Classes  at  the  Institutions  in  Union 
with  the  Society.  The  first  Annual  Examination  was 
held  in  June,  1856.  The  second  Examination  will  be 
held  in  June,  1857. 

There  are  now  340  Institutions  in  Union  with  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts. 

Any  Institution  desirous  of  entering  into  Union  with 
the  Society  of  Arts,  must  fill  up,  sign,  and  return  to  the 
Secretary,  a printed  Form  of  Declaration,  accompanied 
with  a copy  of  its  Rules.  When  this  form  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Council,  the  Institution  will  at  once  lie 
considered  as  “ in  union.”  The  required  subscription  ot 
two  guineas,  for  carrying  on  the  general  correspondence 
of  the  Union,  may  be  paid  in  either  of  the  two  following 
ways : the  President,  or  other  analogous  officer  of  the 
Institution,  may  be  elected  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Arts;  or,  the  Institution  may  contribute  from  its  own 
funds  the  payment  of  two  guineas.  In  the  former  case 
the  gentleman  so  selected  will  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
a Member,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  give  to  his  own 
Institution,  so  long  as  lie  continues  to  hold  the  same 
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office  in  it,  tlie  advantages  of  the  Union.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  Institution  itself  will  receive  the  advantages  of 
the  Union,  but  no  individual  member  of  the  Institution 
will  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of  a Member  of  the  Society 
of  Arts. 

The  managers  of  Village  Libraries,  Village  Heading 
Rooms,  Village  Lectures,  &c.,  in  connection  with  any 
Local  Union,  such  as  the  Yorkshire  Union,  the  Hants 
and  Wilts  Adult  Education  Society,  &c.,  not  being  fully 
constituted  Institutions,  may  obtain  the  existing  advan- 
tages of  Union  with  this  Society  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  £2  2s.  from  the  annual  funds  of  the  Local 
Union,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  the  Society  relies 
on  the  officers  of  the  Local  Union  for  a careful  discrimi- 
nation of  those  bodies  which  ought,  from  those  which 
ought  not,  to  be  expected  to  subscribe  separately  for  the 
advantages  of  the  Union  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
the  Council  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  re-con- 


sidering the  arrangements,  if  it  should  be  found  that 
bodies  not  contemplated  herein  are  enabled  to  avail 
themselves  of  what  is  proposed. 

Pupils  who  may  be  pursuing  systematic  studies  in 
Evening  Schools,  or  otherwise  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Local  Union  where  there  are  no  Institutes,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  examinations  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Students  of  the  Classes  of  the  Instituteiin  Union  with 
this  Society. 

Trade  Schools,  and  such  other  Schools  as  profess  to 
teach  the  elements  of  Manufacturing  or  Commercial 
Knowledge,  are  eligible  for  admission  into  Union  on  the 
same  terms  as  Mechanics’  Institutions.* 

(By  order) 

P.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER, 

Secretary. 

Society's  Rouse,  Adelphi, 

1st  Nov.,  1856. 


Purely  classical  schools  are  not  admissible. 
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LIST  QU  INSTITUTIONS  IN  UNION. 


N.B. — In'tke  following  List,  the  Institutions  which  have  agreed  to  a General  Interchange  of  Privileges  are  denoted  by  an  asterisk.  By 
means  of  this  organisation  and  arrangement,  a Member  of  one  Institution,  when  visiting  a town  in  which  any  other  is  situated,  will  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  at  that  other,  for  the  time  being,  all  the  advantages  of  membership.  Any  person  wishing  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege, 
needs  only  to  present  his  Card  of  Membership,  it  being  understood  that  he  will  abide  by  the  Bye-Laws  of  the  particular  Institution  he  may 
visit,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  time  to  which  this  privilege  may  be  extended  as  to  all  other  matters. 


* ABERDEEN,  Mechanics*  Institution 

* Accrington,  Mechanics’  Institution 

*Allenheads  (near  Haydon  Bridge),  Library  and  News 
room 

Alton,  Mechanics’  Institution 
Andover,  Library  and  Institute 
Annan,  Mechanics’  Institute 

* Ashford,  Mechanics’  Institute 

Ashton  and  Dukinfield,  Mechanics’  Institution 

♦Bacup,  Mechanics’  Institution 
Bakewell  and  High  Peak,  Institute 
♦Banbury,  Mechanics’  Institute 
♦Barnet,  Institute 

*Barnsley,  Mechanics’  Institute  and  Literary  Society 
♦Barnstaple,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
*Barrhead  (near  Glasgow),  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Basingstoke,  Mechanics’  Institute 
♦Bath,  Athenaeum 

* ,,  Commercial  and  Literary  Institution 
♦Battersea,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 

,,  Branch  of  Belmont  Mutual  Improvement 
Society 

Battle.  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Beccles,  Public  Library  and  Scientific  Institution 
♦Bedford,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
Belfast,  Working  Classes  Ascociation 
Berkhampstead,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Bexley  Heath,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful 
Knowledge 
♦Bilston,  Institute 

Birmingham,  Polytechnic  Institution 

,,  Messrs.  Chance’s  Glass  Works  Library 
and  Reading  Room 

♦Bishop  Stortford,  Literary  Institution 
Blackburn,  Literary,  Scientific  and  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion 

Blairgowrie  and  Rattray,  Mechanics’  Institution 
Blandford,  Institution 
♦Bodmin,  Literary  Institution 
Bolton,  Mechanics’  Institution 

,,  Church  Educational  Institution 
♦Boston,  Athenaeum 
Bradford  (Wilts),  Literary  Institution 
♦Bradford  (Yorkshire),  Mechanics’  Institute 
♦Braintree  and  Booking,  Literary  and  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tution 

♦Bramley,  Mechanics’  Institute 
Brechin,  Mechanics’  Institution 
Brentford,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
Bridport,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
Bridgend,  Mechanics’  Institute 
♦Bridgwater,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
♦Brigg  (Lincolnshire),  Reading  Society 
Brighton,  Athenaeum  and  Young  Men’s  Literary  Union 
,,  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 

* ,,  Mechanics’  Institution 

,,  Royal  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 


♦Bristol,  Athenamm 

,,  Diocesan  Trade  School 
♦Bromley,  Literary  Institute 
♦Bromsgrove,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
Broseley  (Salop),  Reading  Room  and  Library 
Buckingham,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
Bucks  and  Berks  Lecturers’  Association  (care  of  Rev. 

Edward  Hale,  Eton  College) 

♦Buntingford,  Literary  Institute 
♦Burnley,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Burton-on-Trent,  Literary  Society 
♦Bury,  Athenaeum 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Athenaeum  and  Suffolk  Institute  of 
Archaeology  and  Natural  History 

Caistor,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦ Caine,  Literary  Institution 
Cambo  (near  Newcastle-on-Tyne),  Subscription  Library 
♦Cambridge,  Philo-Union  Literary  Society 
♦Cambridge  and  Cambridgeshire,  Mechanics’  Institute 
♦Cardiff,  Athenaeum 
♦Carlisle,  Mechanics’  Institute 

,,  Church  of  England  Religious  and  General 
Literary  Association 

♦Carmarthen,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
Chatham  and  Rochester,  Strood,  and  Brompton,  Me- 
chanics’ Institution 

♦Cheadle  (Staffordshire),  Mechanics’  Institution  and 
News-room 

♦Chelmsford,  Literary  and  Mechanics’  Institution 
Cheltenham,  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution 
♦Chepstow,  Literary  Institution 
♦Chester,  Mechanics’  Institution 
Chesterfield  and  Brampton,  Mechanics’  Institute 
♦Chichester,  Literary  Society  and  Mechanics’  Institution 
Chippenham,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
♦Cirencester,  Literary,  Scientific  and  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tution 

,,  Permanent  Library 
Clitheroe,  Mechanics’  Institute 
Clonmel,  Mechanics’  Institute 
Coalbrookdale,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute 
♦Coalcleugh  (near  West  Allendale),  Library  and  News- 
room 

Colchester,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Corfe  Castle,  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
Cork,  Royal  Institution 
Coventry,  Institute 

Crewkerne,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
♦Crieff,  Mechanics’  institution 
♦Croydon,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
♦Cupar  Angus,  Society  for  Mutual  Improvement 


♦Darlington,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Dawlish,  Literary  and  General  Knowledge  Society 
Dedham  (near  Colchester),  Literary  Institution 
* Deptfon  1 , Institution 
♦Derby,  Mechanics’  Institution 

,,  Railway  Literary  Institution 
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♦Devizes,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
♦Devonport,  Mechanics’  Institute 
♦Dover,  Museum  and  Philosophical  Institution 
Dublin,  Statistical  Society 
♦Dudley,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Dumfries  and  Maxweltown,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Dunmow  (Essex),  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
♦Durham,  Mechanics’  Institute 

East  Retford,  Literary  and  Sientific  Institution 
Ely,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Epsom  and  Ewell,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
♦Exeter,  Literary  Society 

Falkirk,  School  of  Arts 
♦Falmouth,  Mechanics’  Institute 
♦Farnham,  Mechanics’  Institution 
Feversham,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
♦Folkstone,  Harveian  Institution 

♦Gainsborough,  Literary,  Scientific  and  Mechanics’  In- 
stitution 

♦Gateshead,  Mechanics’  Institute 
♦Glasgow,  Athenaeum 

* ,,  Mechanics’  Institution 
Gloucester,  Literary  and  Scientific  Society 

♦Grantham,  Public  Literary  Institution 
♦Greenwich,  Society  for  the  Acquisition  and  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge 

Guernsey,  Mechanics’  Institution  and  Literary  Society 
♦Guildford,  Institute 

Haley  Hill  (near  Halifax),  Working  Men’s  College 
♦Halifax,  Mechanics’  Institution  and  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society 

♦Halstead,  Mechanics’,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute 
Hampton  (Middlesex),  Literary  Society 
Hartlepool  (West),  Literary  and  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Hastings,  Mechanics’  Institution 
Hereford,  Permanent  Library 
♦Hereford,  Philosophical,  Antiquarian,  and  Literary 
Society 

Hertford,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 

* ,,  Mutual  Instruction  Society 

Hexham,  Mechanics’,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
High  Green  (near  Sheffield),  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Highgate,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
Highworth,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
Hitchin,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Holmfirth,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Horncastle,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Horsham,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
Huddersfield,  Mechanics’  Institution 
,,  Philosophical  Society 
♦Huntingdon,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
Hythe,  Heading  Society 

Ipswich,  Mechanics’  Institution 

Kelvedon,  Literary  Institution 
Kendal,  Mechanics’  Institution 
King’s  Lynn,  Stanley  Library 

Kingston-on-Thames,  Mechanics',  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Institution 

♦Lancaster,  Church  of  England  Instruction  Society 

* ,,  Mechanics’  Institute 

♦Leamington,  Royal  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
Leeds,  Mechanics’  Institution  and  Literary  Society 
,,  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society 
,,  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes 
Leek,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Lees  (near  Manchester),  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tution 

♦Leicester,  Mechanics’  Institution 


♦Leiston  (near  Saxmundham),  Mechanics’  Institute 
♦Leven,  Vale  of  (Dumbartonshire),  Mechanics’ Institution 
♦Lewes,  Mechanics’  Institution 
Limerick,  Literary  and  Scientific  Society 
Lincoln  and  Lincolnshire,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Liskeard,  Institution 
♦Liverpool,  Bootle  Educational  Institution 
,,  Collegiate  Institution 

* ,,  Mechanics’  Institution 

Llanelly,  Mechanics’  Institution 
Lockwood,  Mechanics’  Institution 

London,  Bank  of  England  Library  and  Literary  Asso- 
ciation 

,,  Beaumont  Philosophical  Institution 

,,  Belmont  (Vauxhall),  Mutual  Improvement 

Society 

, , Camberwell,  Literary  and  Scient  ific  Institution 

* ,,  Camden  Town,  Literary  Institution 

,,  Crosby  Hall  Evening  Classes  for  Young  Men 

,,  Great  Western  Railway,  Literary  Society 

* ,,  Hackney,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 

* ,,  Jews  and  General  Literary  and  Scientific  In- 

stitution 

* ,,  Kingsland,  Dalston,  and  De  Beauvoir  Town, 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
,,  London  and  South-Western  Railway  Literary 

and  Scientific  Institution 

* ,,  London  Domestic  Mission  Society 

* ,,  London  Mechanics’  Institution 

,,  Mary lebone  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 

,,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution 

,,  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Lending  Library 

and  Reading  Rooms 

* ,,  Pimlico,  Literary,  Scientific  and  Mechanics’ 

Institute 

,.  Tailors’  Labour  Agency  Literary  Institute 

,,  Walworth,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 

* ,,  Westminster,  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Me- 

chanics’ Institution 

,,  YoungMen’s  Societies  Union  in  connection  with 

the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  (care 
of  Mr.  John  Hair),  20  Hanover-street, 
Islington 

♦Longton,  Athenasum  and  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Loughborough,  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
♦Louth,  Mechanics’  Institution 

♦Ludlow,  Literary  Association  and  Mechanics’  Institute 
♦Lymington,  Literary  Institution 
♦Lynn,  Conversazione  and  Society  of  Arts 

♦Macclesfield,  Society  for  the  Acquirement  of  Useful 
Knowledge 

♦Maidenhead,  Mechanics’,  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tution 

♦Maldon,  Literary  and  Mechanics’  Institute 
Malton,  Literary  Institute 

Manchester,  Institutional  Association  of  the  Literary  and 
Mechanics’  Institutions  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
♦Margate,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
♦Market  Drayton,  Society  for  the  Acquirement  of  Useful 
Knowledge 

♦Marlborough,  Reading  and  Mutual  Improvement  So- 
ciety. 

Masham  (Yorkshire),  Mechanics’  Institution  and  Lite- 
rary Society 

♦Melbourne  (Derbyshire),  Mechanics’  Institution 
Middlesborough,  Mechanics’  Institute 
♦Modbury  (near  Ermebridge),  Institution 
Morpeth,  Mechanical  and  Scientific  Institution 

♦Nails worth,  Literary  and  Mechanics’  Institute 
Newark,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Newbury,  Literary  Institution 
Newcastle-on- Tyne,  Church  of  England  Institute 

,,  Northern  Union  of  Literary  and 

Mechanics’  Institutions 
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♦Newhouse  (near  St.  John’s,  Weardale),  Library  and 
News-room 

♦Newport  (Monmouthshire),  Athenamm  and  Mechanics’ 
Institute 

♦Newport  (Salop),  Mechanics’  Institute  and  Literary  So- 
ciety 

New  Swindon  (Wilts),  Mechanics’  Institution 
Northallerton,  Institute 

♦Northampton',  Religious  and  Useful  Knowledge  Society 
North  Devon,  Associated  Parochial  Lending  Libraries 
(care  of  Mr.  Austen,  Secretary,  Castle-hill  School, 
South  Mol  ton,  Devon) 

Norwich,  Literary  Institution 
♦Nottingham,  Mechanics’  Institution 

Odiham,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Oldham,  Lyceum 
♦Oxford,  Public  Library 

♦Patricroft  (near  Manchester),  Mechanics’  Institution 
Pembroke  Dock,  Mechanics’  Institute 
♦Pendleton  (near  Manchester),  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Peterborough,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Plymouth,  Mechanics’  Institute 

♦Poole,  Town  and  County  Library  and  Literary  Institute 
Portaferry,  Mechanics’  Institute 
Portsea,  Watt  Institute 

♦Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society 

Prees  (near  Shrewsbury),  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
♦Preston,  Institution  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge 
,,  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution 

♦Radcliffe  Bridge  and  Pilkington,  Lyceum  and  Mutual 
Improvement  Society 

♦Radway  (near  Banbury),  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Reading,  Literary,  Scientific  and  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Redditch,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute 
Red  Hill,  Institute 
♦Reigate,  Mechanics’  Institution 

Richmond  (Surrey),  Parochial  Library  and  Reading 
Room 

♦Romford,  Literary  and  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Royston,  Institute 

Ryde  (Isle  of  Wight),  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute 
Rye,  Mechanics’  Institution 

♦Saffron  Walden,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
St.  Austell,  Literary  Institution 
♦St.  Ives  (Cornwall),  Institution 
♦St.  Just  (near  Penzance),  Institution 
♦St.  Leonard’s,  Mechanics’  Institution 
Salford,  Mechanics’  Institution 

,,  Royal  Borough  Museum  and  Library 

♦Salisbury,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
♦Saltash  (Cornwall),  Institute 
♦Sevenoaks,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
♦Shaftesbury,  Literary  Institution 
♦Sheerness,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Sheffield,  People’s  College 

,,  Free  Public  Library 

♦Shelton  Potteries  Mechanics’  Institution  (Staffordshire 
Potteries) 

♦Sherborne,  Literary  Institution 
♦Shiffnall,  Mechanics’  Institution 
Shotley  Bridge  (Durham)  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Shrewsbury,  Shropshire  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Sidmouth,  Institution 
Sleaford,  Public  Library 
Slough,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Southam,  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
♦Southampton,  Polytechnic  Institution 


Stafford,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Staley-bridge,  Mechanics’  Institution 
Stamford,  Institution 
♦Stirling,  School  of  Arts 

♦Stockton-on-Tees,  Mechanics’  Institute  of  Literature 
and  Science 

Stoke-upon- Trent,  Athenaeum 
Stourbridge,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Stratford  (Essex),  Railway  Mechanics’  Institution  and 
Literary  Society 

Stratton  (near  Swindon,  Wilts),  St.  Margaret  Library 
and  Reading  Room 

Sudbury,  Literary  Institution  and  Museum 
Swanage  (Dorset),  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
Swansea,  Royal  Institution  of  South  Wales 

Tam  worth,  Reading  Room 
♦Tenterden,  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
♦Thame,  Institute 

♦Tiverton,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
Tottenham  and  Edmonton,  Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution 

♦Trowbridge,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Tunbridge,  Society  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Enquirers 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Useful  Knowledge  Institution 

Uttoxeter,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 

Yentnor  and  Boncliurch,  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tution 

♦Wakefield,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Wandsworth,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
Ware,  Institute 

Wareham,  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
♦Warminster,  Athenaeum 
♦Warrington,  Mechanics’  Institution 

* ,,  Museum  and  Library 
♦Warwick,  Athenaeum 

Waterford,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Wednesbury,  Mechanics’  Institution 
♦Wellingborough,  Mechanics’  Institution 
Wells,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
♦Welshpool,  Reading  Society 
Wenlock,  Agricultural  Reading  Society 
♦West  Bromwich,  Institution  for  Advancement  of  Know- 
ledge 

Weston-super-Mare,  Athenaeum 
♦Whitehaven,  Mechanics’  Institution 
Wilton  (near  Salisbury),  Institute 
♦Winchester,  Mechanics’  Institution 

,,  Hants  and  Wilts  Adult  Education  Society 

* Windsor  and  Eton,  Literary,  Scientific  and  Mechanics’ 

Institution 

♦Wirksworth,  Mechanics’  Institution 
Wisbech,  Mechanics’  Institute 
♦Woburn,  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
♦Wolverhampton,  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics’  Institute 
Wordsley,  Library  and  Reading  Association 
Worksop,  Reading  Society  and  Mechanics’  Institution 
Wrexham,  Literary  Institute 
♦Wrington  (near  Bristol),  Literary  Society 

Yarmouth,  Great,  and  South  town,  Young  Man’s  Institute 

* ,,  Parochial  Library  and.  Museum 
♦Yeovil,  Mutual  Improvement  Society 

♦York,  Institute  of  Popular  Science  and  Literature 

ALSO 

Bradford,  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Hull,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Shipping 

Liverpool,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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MEMORANDUM  AS  TO  UNION  OF  COLONIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
WITH  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  LONDON. 


The  Council  having  received  an  application  from  the 
Jamaica  Society  of  Arts  to  be  taken  into  Union,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Mechanics’  Institutions  of  Great 
Briitain  and  Ireland,  have  had  under  consideration  for 
some  time  past  the  means  of  most  effectually  extending 
the  benefits  of  the  principles  of  association  and  co-opera- 
tion to  similar  Societies  throughout  the  British  Colonies 
and  India.  With  this  view  they  have  laid  down  the 
following  conditions  and  terms  of  Union  : — 

I.  — The  Society  of  Arts  is  prepared  to  receive  into 
Union  any  Institution,  established  in  a British  Colony, 
or  in  the  British  Possessions  in  India,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Literature  and  Science,  or  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

II.  — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  to  correspond  with  the  Secretaries  of  such  Asso- 
ciated Colonial  Institutions,  on  matters  relating  to  their 
recognised  objects. 

III. — The  productions  or  manufactures  of  a Colony, 
transmitted  by  a Colonial  Associated  Institution,  shall 
receive  all  due  publicity,  by  means  of  the  Society’s 
Exhibitions,  Publications,  and  Discussions. 

IV.  — The  weekly  Journal  of  the  Society,  with  its 
other  publications,  shall  be  duly  forwarded  to  every  As- 
sociated Colonial  Institution,  and  a portion  of  the  columns 
of  the  Journal  shall  be  reserved  for  Colonial  Correspond- 
ence and  Discussions. 

V.  — Whenever  any  member  of  an  Associated  Colonial 
Institution,  bearing  a letter  of  Introduction  from  its  Se- 
cretary, shall  visit  London,  he  may  enjoy  the  usual 
privileges  of  a Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  during  his  stay,  and  may  have  his  letters  addressed 
to  him  at  the  Society’s  house  in  the  Adelphi. 

VI.  — The  Council  will  afford  their  advice  and  assist- 


ance to  any  Colonial  Associated  Institution  which  may 
desire  to  obtain  in  England  or  France  any  scientific  or 
educational  apparatus,  and  will  obtain  and  furnish  to  any 
Colonial  Associated  Institution  reports  on  any  produce 
sent  over  for  examination. 

VII.  — A Colonial  Associated  Institution  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  books  through  the  Society’s 
agency  on  the  same  scale  of  reduction  as  is  now  granted 
to  Home  Associated  Institutions. 

VIII.  — The  system  of  examination  proposed  to  be  in- 
stituted by  the  Society  of  Arts  shall  be  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  candidates  who  shall  have  duly  attended  classes- 
at  Colonial  Associated  Institutions,  and  Certificates  of 
Merit  shall  be  awarded  by  the  Society’s  examiners  on 
examination  papers  duly  authenticated  and  remitted  from 
the  Colonies. 

IX.  — A Colonial  Institution  may  be  admitted  into 
Union  on  the  same  terms  as  a Home  Institution,  namely, 
an  annual  payment  of  two  guineas. 


LIST  OF  COLONIAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  UNION. 
Jamaica,  Royal  Society  of  Arts 
Fredericton  (New  Brunswick),  Athenarum 
Calcutta,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of 
India 

Graham’s  Town  (Cape  of  Good  Hope),  Literary,  Scien- 
tific, and  Medical  Society 

Kandy  (Ceylon),  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 

Sydney,  Mechanics’  School  of  Arts 

New  South  Wales,  Horticultural  Improvement  Society 

Hobart  Town,  Mechanics’  Institute 

British  Guiana,  Royal  Agricultural  Society 

Grenada,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 


w.  trounce,  machine  and  general  PRINTER,  CURSITOR-STREET,  CHANCERY-LANE,  LONDON. 
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